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CHRONOLOGY OF ‘ THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY contains all that can be collected of the Legislative 
History of this country from the Conquest to the close of the XVIIIth Century (1803), 36 vols. 
The chief sources whence these Debates are derived are the Constitutional History, 24 vols. ; 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journal; Debates of the Commons in 1620 and 1621; Chandler and 
Timberland’s Debates, 22 vols. ; Grey’s Debates of the Commons, from 1667 to 1694, 10 vols. ; 
Almon’s Debates, 24 vols. ; Debrett's Debates, 63 vols.; The Hardwicke Papers ; Debates in 
Parliament by Dr. Johnson, &c., &c. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES commence with the year 1803, and the contents are 
set forth in the following Chronological Table :— 





HISTORY. | (SixtH PARLIAMENT.) 





CONQUEST to 34 GEO. II.—1066 to 1760. | Vol. 39 & 40...59 Gro. IID. ...... 1819 
| Serer 60 — ... 1819-20 
Vol. 1 to 15, 1 Witt. I. to 34 Gro. IL. | 
1066-1760 


Second Series. 
REIGN OF GEORGE III.—1760 to 1820. 


Vol. 15 to 35, 1 Gro. III. to 40 Gro. III. 


| REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—1820 to 1830 


1760-1800 (SEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
( Vol. 1 to 3... 1 Geo. IV. ..... 1820 
(First PARLIAMENT.) eS Oe eee 1821 
 : eee 41 Geo. III.......... 1801; — 6— 7... 3 ee 1822 
i. Me 42 ae -Seslaslae 1802; — 8— 9... 4 et ciples 1823 
— 10—11... 5 a Sic vacidis 1824 
(SECOND PARLIAMENT.) -s a ot ‘4 zh esree — 
Vol. 36 ......... aa RS” Pe si 
a | (E1iGHTH PARLIAMENT.) 
DEBATES. WE OF ae 7 Geo. IV. ...... 1826 
ae ee ere 8 am heetae 1827 
a ae te eee 1828 
(SECOND PARLIAMENT—continued.) | _. 20 — 21...10 de Suse 1829 
Vol. 1 & 2...44 Geo. IIL...... 1803-4; — 22 to 25...11 aeons 1830 
— 3$to 5...45 seen 1805 
— CGT. 1806 Third Series. 
(TuiRD PARLIAMENT.) REIGN OF WILLIAM IV.—1830 to 1837, 
Vol. 8 & 9...47 Geo. III....... 1806-7 (NINTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 1 to 3... 1 Waa. EV....... 30- 
(FouRTH PARLIAMENT.) . , ae. aia 
Vol. a to oe Geo. III. ...... —— (TENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
 185— 1750 _ . 1gi9| Vol 4 to 8... 2 Wit. IV. ...... 1831 
eae i ee i ee. a 1832 
— BBE hanes 1812 
(ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
(FIFTH PARLIAMENT.) | Vol. 15 to 20... 4 Winn. IV....... 1833 
Vol. 24 to 26...53 Guo. IIL ... 1812-13) — 722 — 29 5 veers oe 
— 27 & 28...54 — ... 1813-14 | ss ate 
— 29 031..55 — ... 1814-15 (TWELFTH PARLIAMENT.) 
— 32 — 34...56 see aee 1816 | Vol. 26 to 30... 6 WiLL. IV....... 1855 
— 35 & 36...57 eT 1817} — 31— 35... 7 ae! “eneese 1836 
— 37 — 38...58 Wr” | Sandie 1818; — 36— 38... 8 ae Sc 1837 


a2 








CHRONOLOGY OF 
REIGN OF VICTORIA—1837 to 1901. 


(THIRTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


iv 


| Vol. 218 to 221... 


Vol. 39 to 44... 1 VicToria ...... 1838 
— 45— 50... 2 —— awa 1839 
— 51— 55... 3 ee 1840 
- 8—5...4 — (a) 1841 
(FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
. ae 4 Victoria (b) 1841 
— 60to 65... 5 =. peda 1842 
— 66— 71... 6 a Seine 1843 
— 72— 76... 7 a eens 1844 
— T7— 82... § a deenee 1845 
— 83 — 88... 9 meee) eae 1846 | 
— 89 — 94...10 —_ (a) 1847 
(FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
a oe 10 Victoria (b) 1847 
— 96to101...11 —  -Seeege 1848 
~- 102 —107...12 a 1849 
— 108 —113...13 — 1850 
~— 114 —118...14 eS ee 1851 
~ 19-388..15 — (a) 1852 


(SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


.; &: . ree 15 VicTORIA 

— 124 to 129...16 -_ Sona 1853 
— 130 —135...17 aor eee 1854 
— 136 —139...18 “a” ° gasmas 1855 
— 140 —143...19 <)> “spaces 1856 
pom,’ epee (a) 1857 


(SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 145 to 147...20 Vicrorta = (b) 1857 
— 148 —151...21 oe lganens 1858 
— 152 —153...22 — (a) 1859 


(EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 154 to 155...22 Victoria (b) 1859 
— 156 —160...23 ae peed 1860 
— 161 —164...24 — wahans 186] 
— 165 —168...25 a Sxewee 1862 
-— 169 —172...26 ae. Sear 1863 
— 173 —176...27 | ewes 1864 
— 177 —180...28 ae 1865 
(NINETEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 181 to 184...29 Vicrorta...... 1866 
— 185 —1s9...30 Sr 1867 
— 190 —193...31 -- ... 1867-8 


(TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 194 to 198...32 VicroriaA ... 1868-9 
— 199 —203...33 = See oe 1870 
— 204 —208...34 ee 1871 
—- $08 —213...35 ie ae al 1872 
om 214 —217...36 me eae 1873 


(b) 1852 | 


| Vol. 


“THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES ”—cont. 


(TWENTY-First PARLIAMENT.) 


37 VICTORIA ...... 1874 
—- 222 —226...38 at fh Ae 1875 
— 227 —231...39 ae been 1876 
— 232 —236...40 <: Sabeem 1877 
— 237 —242...41 a 1878 
— 243 —249...42 —- . 1878-9 
— 250&251..43 — (a) 1880 


(TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 252 to 256...43 Vicror1a (b) 1880 


ae eae ee a 1881 
— 266 —273...45 — (a) 1882 
— 274&2975...45 — (b) 1882 
me ee ee pete! 1883 
a TE, ee, ceil 1884 
— oe. a 1884-5 


(TWENTY-THIRD PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 302 to 307...49 VicrorIaA (a) 1886 


(TWENTY-FoURTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 308 & 309...49 VicrorIA (b) 1886 
— 310t0321..50 — 4... 1887 

322 —332...51 ee eeeaiie 1888 
— 333 —340...52 — «caeee 1889 
— 341 —348...53 — ss neeeee 1890 
— 349 —356...54 -- 1890-1 


Fourth Series. 
(TWENTY-FoURTH PARLIAMENT—cont.) 


1to 6...55 VICTORIA ...... 1892 
(TWENTY-FIFTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Sn ee 56 VICTORIA ...... 1892 
— 8 to 21...57 — 1893-4 

22 — 29...57 a 1894 
— 30— 35...58 aa “Pdsatane 1895 

(TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT.) 
We BB iccesiass 59 VICTORIA ...... 1895 
—- 37 to 44...59 _ 1895-6 
— 45 — 52...60 — saan 1897 
— 53 — 65...61 = cabeaan 1898 
— 66 — 76...62 —— ase 1899 
a Le 63 nr 1899 
— 78 — 88...63 se Nahas 1900 
— 84 ... 6G3&64 --_...... 1900 
— 85 — 87...64 — — saveee 1900 

(TWENTY-SEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Ce ees 64 VICTORIA ...... 1900 
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HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
OF STATE, Ere. 





THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury and Lord Privy Seal——Rt. Hon. Arruvr 
BALFOUR. 
Lord President of the Council——His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor——Rt. Hon. Earl of HALSBURY. 
Secretaries of State—— 
Foreign Affairs——-Most Hon. the Marquess of LANSDOWNE, K.G. 
Home Department——Rt. Hon. A. AKERS-DOUGLAS, M.P. 
Colonial—— Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
War——Rt. Hon. W. St. JoHN Broprick, M.P. 
India——Rt. Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer——Kt. Hon. Cuas. T. RITCHIE, M.P. 
First Lord of the Admiralty——Rt. Hon. the EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland——Rt. Hon. Lord ASHROURNE. 
President of the Board of Trade——Rt. Hon. GERALD W. BALFourR, M.?P. 
Postmaster-General—— Rt. Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., M.P. 
Secretary for Scotland—— Kt. Hon. Lord BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
President of the Local Government Board——Rt. Hon. WALTER H. Lona, M.P. 
President of the Board of Agriculture—— 
President of the Board of Education—-—The Most Noble the Marquess of LONDONDERRY. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland——Rt. Hon. GEORGE WyYNDHAM, M.P. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury——Sir A. ACLAND-Hoop, Bt., M.P. 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury——Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIoT, M.P. 
Secretary of the Board of Education——Sir WILLIAM ANsoN, Bt., M.P. 
Secretary to the Admiralty——HuGu O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, Esq., M.P. 
H. T. ANSTRUTHER, Esq., M.P. 

Lords of the Treasury——+ Hon. AILWYN FELLOWEs, M.P. 
H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P. 

Admiral Lord W. T. Kerr, K.C.B. 
(‘Admiral Si JoHN FISHER, G.C.B. 
) Rear-Admiral W. H. May, M.V.O. 

Rear-Admiral JoHN DURNFORD, C.B., D.S.O. 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty——E. G. Pretyman, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Foreign Office—— Lord CRANBORNE, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Home Oftice——Hon. T. H. CocHRANE, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, Colonial Office——Rt. Hon. Earl of ONSLow, G.C.M.G. 
Parliamentary Secretary, India Office——Rt. Hon. Earl Percy, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary, War Ottice——Rt. Hon. Earl of HARDWICKE. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade——A. Bonar Law, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board——J. GRANT LAWSON, Esq., M.P. 
Financial Secretary, War Office——Lord STANLEY, M.P. 
Attorney-General——Sir R. B. Fintay, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General——-Rt. Hon. Sir E. Carson, K.C., M.P. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland——Rt. Hon. Earl of DuDLEY. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster——Rt. Hon. Sir WM. WALROND, Bt., M.P. 
First Commissioner of Works——Rt. Hon. Lord WINDSOR, 


Lords of the Admiralty—— 








vi HIS MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF STATE—(Cont.) 
OTHER OFFICERS OF STATE 


Judge Advocate-General——Rt. Hon. Sir F. H. Jeunz, K.C.B., President Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division. 

Lord Chamberlain——Rt. Hon. Earl of CLARENDON. 
Vice-Chamberlain——Sir A. AcLANp-Hoop, Bt., M.P. 
Lord Steward——Rt. Hon. Earl of PeEmprokE AND Montcomery, G.C.V.O. 
Master of the Horse——His Grace the Duke of PortLanp, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
Paymaster-General——His Grace the Duke of MarLBorovcu. 
Comptroller of the Household——Viscount VaLEntia, M.P. 
Treasurer of the Household——Victor C. W. Cavenpisu, Esq., M,P. 
Master of the Buckhounds Right Hon. Lord CuesHam. 
Captain Yeomen of the Guard—Rt. Hon. Earl WALDEGRAVE. 
/Rt. Hon. Earl of Kintore, G.C.M.G. 

Rt. Hon. Earl of DENBIGH. 

tt. Hon. Lord Cuurcaint, K.C.V.O. 

Rt. Hon, Earl Howe. 
\ Rt. Hon. Lord LAWRENCE. 

Rt. Hon. Lerd Bacor. 
| Rt. Hon. Lord Sorrietp, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
. Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon. 

SCOTLAND. 

Secretary for Scotland and Keeper of the Great Seal——Rt. Hon. Lord BaLrour oF BurLetcu. 
Lord Justice-General——Rt. Hon. J. B. BALFour. 
Lord Advocate——Rt. Hon. A. GRAHAM Murray, K.C., M.P. 
Lord Justice Clerk——Rt. Hon. Lord Kinssureu, C.B. 
Lord Clerk Register——-His Grace the Duke of Montrose, K.T. 
Lord High Commissioner——Rt. Hon. Earl of LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
Solicitor-General——-CHuARLEs Scott Dickson, Esq., K.C., M.P. 





Lords-in- Waiting —— 


IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant—— Rt. Hon, Ear] of DupLEy. 
Lord Chancellor——Rt. Hon. Lord AsHBOURNE. 


Chief Secretarv——Rt. Hon. George Wynpuam, M.P. 
Under Secretary——Sir ANTONY MCDONNELL. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction——President : The Rt. Hon. the CHIEF 


SECRETARY FOR IRELAND; Vice-President: Rt. Hon. Horace PLUNKETT. 
Attorney-General——Rt. Hon. J. Atkrxson, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General——Gro. Wricut, Esq., K.C, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Chairman of Committees——Rt. Hon. Earl of Mor.ry. 
Clerk of Parliamentsg—-—Sir Henry J. L. GkauAM, K.C.B. 
Deputy Clerk of Parliaments (Clerk Assistant)——-Hon. E. P. THestcrr, C.B. 
Reading-Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Committees——-Epwarp HALL ALpekson, E-q. 
Counsel to the Chairman of Committees——ALBERT Gray, Esq, 
Chief Clerk and Clerk of Public Billsk——A. Harrison, Esq. 
Senior Clerks—— 
Peers’ Printed Paper Ottice——C. L. ANsTRUTHER, Esq. 


Principal Clerk, Judicial Department, and Taxing Officer of Judicial Costs——-J. F. 


SKENE, Esy. 
Clerk of the Journals——W. A. Leicu, Esq. 
Principal Clerk of Private Gusmitittie-—<i F. Symons Jeune, Esq. 

Other Clerks——W. H. Hamiuton Gorpon, Esq.; Hon. A. McDonneiti; A. H. Ropinsoy, 
Esq. (Clerk of Private Bills); H. P. Sr. Joun, Esy.; V. M. Brppunipu, Esq.: Hon. E. A. 
Stonor; H. J. F. Bapeiey. Esq.; C. Hrapiam, Esq.; J. B. Hornam, Esq. ; E. C. 
Vicors, Esq. ; A. Tennyson, Esq. ; and G. D. Lvarp, Esq. 

Accountant and Copyist——Mr. T. A. Court. 

Assistant Copyists——Mr. H. P. Nornis and Mr. R. A. Court. 

Messengers——Messrs. A. A. Worretn, C. E. Cuiziett, A. M. Sroui, J. W. F. Locke, 
+. MoMinvan, G. Bexnett, G. T. Purnie. 

Librarian——S. ArtuvuR Strong, Esq. 

Assistant Librarian——A. H. M. Butier, Esq. 

Attendant- Mr. W. WorFELL. 

— oe Orders——C. W. Campton, Esq.; J. F. Symons Jeune, Esq. ; Clerk 
——KB. H. Fri, Esq. 

Gentleman Usher of the ‘lack Rod Gen. Sir MICHAEL A. S, Brppunen, G.C.P. 

Yeoman Usher——Captain T. D. Burier. 

Serjeant-at-Arms Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir FLEeEtwoop I. Epwarps, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms——S. Hanp, Esq. 

Resident Superintendent——J. K, Winutams, Esq. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS—(Cont.) 


Shorthand Writer——W. H. GuRNEY SALTER, Esq. 

— Doorkeepers——Messrs. W. CHANDLER, E. Fox, F. HOLMAN. 

First Class Assistants——Messrs. C. WALKER, J. HEDLEY, J. LANE. 

Second Class Assistants——Messrs. B. GALLOP, H. B. STREVENS, G. W. Cross, W. Storr. 

Third Class Assistants——Messrs. J. WooLAcoTT, A. A. EpDNEy, J. F. Baum. 

Messengers——Messrs. A. J. SOLMAN, J. B. ForsytH, C. CHAPMAN, W. PHILLIPS, 
W. W. MEATEs. 

Superintendent of Refreshment Kooms——Mr. W. CASBON. 

Inspector of Police attending the House of Lords——Mr. T. KENDRICK. 

Clerk of the Works, Houses of Parliament——Mr. C. J. WILLIAMS. 

Resident Engineer, Houses of Parliament——Mr. A. P. PATEY. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Clerk of the House of Commons——Sir COURTNEY PEREGRINE ILBERT, K.C.S.I., C.1.E. 

Clerk-Assistant——ARTHUR W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

Second Clerk-Assistant——T. L. WEBSTER, Esq. 

Principal Clerks—— 

Public Bill Office, and Clerk of Fees——W. Gippons, Esq. 
Clerk of the Journals——W. H. Ley, Esq. 

Committee Office——R. DICKINSON, Esq. 

Private Bill Oftice——J. H. W. SOMERSET, Esq. 

Semor Clerks——F. St. GEORGE TuprPer, Esq. ; H. C. Tower, Esq.;C. V. FRERE, Esq. ; 
L. T. LE MARCHANT, Esq.; G. C. GIFFARD, Esq.; Sir E. H. DoyLe, Bart. 

Assistant Clerks——S. L. SIMEON, Esq. ; Aneuce f DASENT, Esq. ; E. C. HOWE BROWNE, 
Esq. ; HORACE WEST, Esq. ; HENRY A. FERGUSON-DAVIE, Esq. ; ARTHUR H. ELLIs, Esq. ; 
Percy A. BULL, Esq.; F. R. WILLIAMS WYNN, Esq. ; W. E. Grey, Esq. ; F. C. 
HOLLAND, Esq. ; J. W. G. Bonp, Esq. 

Junior Clerks——H. C. Dawkrns, Esq. ; R. P. Cotomn, Esq.; B. H. Fenn, Esq. ; R. E. 
CHILDERS, Esq. ; J. SCOTT PORTER, Esq. ; F. C. BRAMWELL, Esq. ; W. T. LEGGE, Esq. ; 
C. R. TuRNER, Esq.; W. K. Grppons, Esq.; A. E. A. W. Smytu, Esq.; K. J. © 
MoorsoM, Esq. ; C. D. Rozertson, Esq. ; R. D. RAvciIvFE, Esq. 

Serjeant-at-Arms——H. D. ERSKINE, Esq. 

Deputy Serjeant——F. R. GosseEt, Esq. 

Assistant Sergeant——W. H. ERsKINE, Esq. 

Chaplain to the House——Rev. Archdeacon BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 

Secretary to the Speaker——EDWARD GULLY, Esq. 

Counsel to the Speaker——Hon. Sir E. CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C., K.C.B. 

Trainbearer——Mr. J. FRENCH. 

Messenger——Mr. W. MURRELL. 

Collectors of Fees on Private Bills——C. L. LockTon, Esq. 

Referee of Private Billsa——ALFRED BONHAM CARTER, Esq., C.B. 

Examiners of Private Bills——C. W. Campion, Esq. ; J. F. SYMONS JEUNE, Esq. 

Taxing Master——C. W. CAMPION, Esq. ; Clerk——B. H. FELL, Esq. 

Vote Office—— 

Chief Clerk——H. A. M. KILLIck, Esq. 
Assistant Clerks——PHILIP SMITH, Esq. ; H. OfWAY MAYNE, Esq. 
Messenger-——Mr. JOHN EDWARDS. 

Librarian——R. C. WALPOLE, Esq. ; Assistant Librarian——Temp re Francks, Esq., B.C.L. ; 
Clerks in Library——Messrs. J. R. Crimp, WM. STEWART; Messengers——Messrs. 
A. Firmin, W. HAGUE. 

Shorthand Writer——W. H. GURNEY SALTER, Esq. 

Printers—— 

Journals——G. E. BrIScoE Eyre, Esq. 
Votes—--J. B. NICHOLS, Esq. 

Postmaster——Mr. EDMUND W. Pike ; Hall Keeper——Mr. J. GLYNN. 

Office Keeper——Mr. W. HARVEY. 

Office Clerk in Committee Ottice——Mr. T. FIELDEN MITCHELL. 

Otfice Clerk in Journal Office——Mr. A. A. TAYLOR. 

Messengers——Messrs. J. J. SHELVEY, C. DAviE, W. QUANTRILL, H. JONES, G. D. WELLER, 
J. ARMSTRONG, J. WoopWARD, J. Ivory,G. NORMAN. 

Doorkeepers——Mr. W. WILson and Mr. M. INGLEFIELD. 

Office Messenger——Mr. C. J. H. SHEARN. 

Messengers (Ist Class)——Mr. H. HAmbBiinG, Mr. C. Woopcrart, Mr. R. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
J. Huis, Mr. J. SPRAGUE, Mr. A. ANDREWS, Mr. T. B. Spray, Mr. G. Tyr, Mr. FB. 
Hospsy, Mr. G. ANsTEY, Mr. J. H. Day. 

Messengers (2nd Class) ——Messrs. J. HENDERSON, G. WAINWRIGHT, J. GUYATT, R. TURTLE, 
A. HASKELL, A. C. JOHNSON, G. CLAPPERTON, H. E. LININGTON. : 

Superintendent of Members’ Waiting Room——Mr. J. F. HENLEY; Assistant--—Mr. W. 
BROADBENT ; Porters—— Messrs. J. ORAM and T. MARTIN. 

Chief Inspector of Police attending the House of Commons—— Mr, SCANTLEBURY. 
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VOLUME CXXI. 


FOURTH VOLUME OF SESSION, 1903. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS : TUESDAY, 2ist APRIL, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Broadstairs Gas Bill.— Read the third time, and passed 


Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common Gas Bill. — Verbal Amendment 
made ; Bill read the third time, and passed .. ae ah Ad, 


Great Northern and City Railway Bill; Ipswich Gas Bill; Market 
Drayton Gas Bill; Stoke Newington Borough Council Bill; Sutton 
District Water Bill. ‘_Read the third time, and passed “eh sf 


London Hydraulic seal Bill.—As amended, considered ; to be read the 
third time vat ; ook ss Ure et +3 


Maidstone Gas Bill.— As amended, considered ; Amendments made; Bill to 
be read the third time . : 558 aa: > ws iat 


Midland Railway Bill.—As amended, considered ; to be read the third time 


Clapham Junction and Marble Arch Railway (No. 1) Bill (by Order) ; 
Central London Railway Bill (by Order) ; Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway (New Lines and E xtensions) Bill (by Order) ; Metro- 
politan District Railway (Works) Bill (by Order); North West London 
Railway Pill (by ee —Orders for Second ane: read and discharged ; 
Bills withdrawn. ‘ ‘ 


Lonpon County Councit (Monry).—Petition, and Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cohen and Mr. John Burns - wr or os 


METROPOLITAN District Raitway (Various Powers) Bit. — Petition for 
additional provision ; referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills 
PETITIONS. 


Coat MINEs REGULATION BiLL.—Petitions in favour : from Moresby ; Oatlands ; 
Harrington ; and Allhallows Collieries ; to lie upon the Table 3 
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Apr. 21.] 


County CourTS JURISDICTION EXTENSION BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Warrington ; Hartlepool: Leicester ; Loughborough ; Yeovil ; ers 
Stalybridge ; and Burslem ; to lie upon the Table ... 


DETENTION OF Poor PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Tillicoultry ; Ayr; Ruthven ; and Mains ; to lie upon the Table ... 


Epucation Cong (ScoTLAND), 1903.—Petition from pitinetaat for alteration 
of Article 13 ; to lie upon the Table ... me wes ‘ , 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BILL.—Petitions for alteration : from 
Dundee ; Muirkirk ; Logie ; and Kettine ; to lie upon the Table ... : 


Pusiic Houses (Hours oF CLOSING) (SCOTLAND) BILL.—Petitions in favour : 
from Glasgow (four); Edinburgh ; Leith ; Greenock (two); and Dundee 
(eleven) ; to lie upon the Table ‘ ane ‘ae ee “oh . 


Pusiic Liprartes.— Petitions for alteration of law: from Hindley ; and Staly- 
bridge ; to lie upon the Table... 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—Petition from Tisbury, against ; to lie upon the 
Table — ee MA 


RomAN CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND.— Petition from Greenock, against 
establishment ; to lie upon the Table... 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BuTTerR Biti.——Petitions against : from Ramsgate ; and 
Grimsby ; to lie upon the Table ée en er 


Trapes Disputes BIiLi.—Petitions in favour: from Oatlands ; Harrington ; 
Moresby ; and Allhallows Collieries ; to lie upon the Table 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS (RECESS). 


The following Papers, presented by Command of His Majesty during the Easter 
Recess, were delivered to the Librarian of the House of Commons during 
the Recess, pursuant to the Standing Order of the 14th August, 1896 :— 


RoyAL OBSERVATORY (EDINBURGR).—Copy of Thirteenth Annual naam of 
the Astronomer Royal for Scotland ai : ‘ 


ArMY MEpIcaL DePARTMENT.—-Copy of Report for the year 1901 


TREATY SeriFs (No. 5, 1903).—Copy of Convention between the United 
Kingdom and Denmark for regulating the fisheries outside territorial 
waters in the ocean surrounding Faroe Islands and Iceland. Signed at 
London, 24th June, 1901. Ratifications exchanged at thie 2th May, 
1902 ws aaa ne eee ats 


Ecyrt (No, 1, 1902).—Copy of Reports by His Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General on the finances, administration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Soudan in 1902. 


Ordered, That the said Papers do lie upon the Table 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE Reports (ANNUAL SERIES).—Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2952 to 2958 [by wre: to lie 
upon the Table ... ss a ‘8 ; = 
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IrtsH LAND CoMMISSION (PROCEEDINGS).—Copy presented, of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of oe 1903 8 [by easel to lie - 
the Table ‘ se de 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND).—Copy presented, of Return for the quarter 
ended 31st March, 1903 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table : 


AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PROVINCES) (IRELAND),—Copy presented, of Return by 
Provinces of Agrarian Offences in Ireland for the year ended 31st December, 
1902 [hy Command] ; to lie upon the Table ... 


WoRKHOUSE INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) (NUNS. EMPLOYEP).—Return presented, 
relative thereto [ordered 2nd April ; Mr. Sloan] ; to lie upon the Table 


Army (MArtTiAL Law In Souta Arrica).—Copy presented, of Papers sane 
to the Administration of Martial Law in South Africa Lby Cemenenny 
lie upon the Table tae m ee 


SoutH Arrica.—Copy presented, of Papers relating to the Progress of Adminis- 
tration in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table ... sa ae sh oe a er ose = 


SoutH Arrica.—Copy presented, of Papers relating to the Finances of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony |by Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


RAILWAY AccIDENTS.—Copy presented, of Returns of Accidents and Casualties 
as reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Companies in the 
United Kingdom during the year ended December 31st, 1902, together 
with Reports of the Inspecting Officers of the Railway Department to the 
Board of Trade upon certain accidents which were inquired into [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


TRADE Reports.—Copy presented, of Index to Reports of His Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular pe odrnang es Abroad on Trade and Subjects of 
General Interest (with Appendix), 1902 |by Command] ; to lie -™ the 
Table aie ne ne je as = ee es 


Coat Exports, ETc. — Return presented, relative thereto [ordered 25th 
February ; Mr. D. 4A. Thomas); to lie upon the Table, and to be princed. 
[No. 111.] ie ia ma oe ie nfo nfs ies 


Sea FISHERIES OF THE UNITED KinGpom, 1902.—-Return presented, relative 
thereto {ordered 8th April ; Wr. Gerald eit to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 112.] . oo ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.—Copy presented, of Abstract of Accounts of the 
University for the year ended September 30th, 1902 2 [by es to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 113.] «.. nd as 


University or St. ANDREWs.—Copy presented, of Annual Statistical Report 
by the University Court of the University of St. Andrews for the year 
1901-2 [by Act} ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 114] ... 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITI THE VOTES. 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO IMPERIAL REVENUE.——Question, 
Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton); Answer, Mr. Ritchie ... At 


AGRICULTURAL RATES AcT—-EXCHEQUER GRANTS. Sia snake Mr. Lambert ; 
Answer, Mr. Ritchie... ma ae oe : zu bi e 


xi 
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QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
OLD BATTLESHIPS AS FLOATING Forts.—Question, Mr. Austin Taylor (Liverpool, 


East Toxteth) ; Answer, The Civil Lord of the nines nie = — 
Suffolk, Woodbridge) . eee ° - ove 


VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION.— Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; 
Answer, The Under ys of State for F iit Affairs canial Cranborne, 
Rochester ) ace , 


West INDIAN SuGAR INDUsTRIES.—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.) Bea es eos ose ose eee an ose 


NeW SoutH WALES AND THE SUGAR REBATE.—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Chamberlain ... ; oa aes Ae - 


THE Bacpap Rattway.—Question, Mr. Norman (W. ae S.) ; Answer, 
The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.).. ae ee se ‘inc oe ann ous one 


Suppty [6TH ALLOTTED Day]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. ] 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-1904—Ctass I. 
1. Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£40,600, be granted to His Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 


year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1904, for Expenditure in 
respect of Roy al Palaces.” 


Mr. John Dewar (Ii verness-shire)... ‘che et 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £40,500, 
. John Dewar.) 





Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes (Huntingdonshire, Ramsey) 

Mr. Thomas Shaw ens ick Burghs) : es 

Mr. John Wilson (Falkirk Burghs) 

The Solicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. Scott Dickson, Glasyou, Bridgton) 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling wai ; ‘ int 

Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ... 

Mr. Black (Banffshire) , 

Mr. Weir (Ross and ( ‘romurty) is san = 

The Prime Minister and First mer the Treasury (Mr ‘A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) ize tee 

Mr. Caldwell (Lanark shire, Mia)... 

Mr. Ailwyn a, llores - ve 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 61; Noes, 100, (Division List No. 61.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. Kearley (Devonport)... 
Mr. John Burns —-* 
Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes 

Mr. Whitley (Halifaa) 

Mr. Gibson Bowles ... ose 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That asum, not exceeding £20,500, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. Gibson Bouwles.) 


= r. Ailwyn Fellowes 
r, Caldwell ‘ ‘os one nee ome on ~ ‘in 

Mr Kearley ; ss ne we hes eee 

Sir John Gorst (Cambr idye | U ‘niversity) 

Mr. Whitley : 

Mr, Gibson Bowles.. ‘ 

Mr. Powell-Williams (Birmingham, 8) 

Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes P : 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 70 ; Noes, 123. (Division List No. 62.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £51,400, to complete the sum for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 


Dr. Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W’.) 
Mr, Skewes-Cox (Surrey, seiastaaad 
Mr. Bell (Derby) 

Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes 


Vote agreed to. 
3. £27,700, to complete the sum for Houses of Parliament Buildings. 


Mr. Poweil-Williams ns 

Mr, Reginald Lucas (Por tsmouth)... 
Mr, Cumming Macdona (Southwark Rotherhithe) 
Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.).. 

Mr. Malcoln (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 

Afr. Harwood (Bolton) ss me 

Mr. Brigg (Yorkshire, WR, Keighley) 

Dr. Farquiurson .. i - 

Dr. Hutchinson (Sussex, Rye) 

Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes 

Mr. Gibson Lowles... 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £36,120, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 
Britain. 


5. £30,150, to complete the sum for Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain. 


6. £37,500, to complete the sum for Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles ... 
Mr, Ailwyn Fellowes 
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Mr. Whitley sa) Bt. ea i? a 
General Laurie (Pe mubroke and Haverforiee) bei ees es on 
Mr. Whitley ee : a eS a oe ne du, 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £339,000, to complete the sum for Revenue Buildings. 


Mr. Claude Hay slater — dus hes ans “vs 2 
Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes 4 re ised ey ix coo ae 


Vote agreed to. 
8, £222,000, to complete the sum for Public Buildings, Great Britain. 
Mr. Whitley ae Sale poe sa — ee oe — 
Vote agreed to. 
9. £119,019, to complete the sum for Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
10. £14,204, to complete the sum for Harbours under the Board of Trade. 
11. £17,980, to complete the sum for Peterhead Harbour. 


Crass II.—12. Motion made and Question proposed, “That a sum, not 
exceeding £48,288, be granted to His Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1904, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Agriculture, and for Kew 
Botanic and Pleasure Gardens, including certain Grant-in-Aid.” 


Mr. Schwann (Manchester, N.) .. sie an ons we = 43 
Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton) . vee one ae — Se 
Mr. Louis Sinclair (Essex, Romford) “ ion ‘as wie — ae 
Mr. Spear (Devonshire, Tavistock)... = sau wes .. 60 
Mr. Mansfield (Lincolnshire, Spalding) . oe soon eet a 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Item A be reduced by £100, 
in respect of the salary of the President of the Board of Agriculture. . 
—(Mr. Mansfield.) 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan (Carmarthenshire, W.) ove ons i ww 88 
Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E.)  ... ose jas oa ua 
Mr. Henry Hobhvuse ag) uae ose ous +e aie as 
Mr. Brigg . aa ee ae oth ais ine 2 
Dr. Hutchinson... a ese rae a 
Mr. Herbert Samuel (Yorkshire, Cleveland) — 


The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. Hanbury, Preston) intl 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £381,333, 
be granted to His Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March, 1904, for stationery, printing, paper, binding, 
and printed books for the public service ; to pay the salaries and 
expenses of the Staticnery Office; and for sundry miscellaneous 
services, including Reports of Parliamentary Debates.” 
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Mr. Claude Hay (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 4. a) us ons - 68 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum not exceeding £381,233, 
be granted for the said service.” —(Mr. Claude Hay.) 


Mr. Bell (Derby) ... one wes oni pas _ “se .. 69 
Mr. Brigg .. ar wn 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Elliot, Durham) at on ae 


And, it being half-past Seven of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again this evening. 





EVENING SITTING. 


Great Western Railway Bill.—{By Order.]—[Seconp Reapinc.]—Order 


for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir Edward Strachey (Somersetshire, 8S.) ... oe oe its wee 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘ upon this day six months.’”—(Sir Edward Strachey.) 


uestion proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 
proy pe 


Mr. Dickinson (Somersetshire, Wells) ws ~ se ok we «=< 
Mr. Llewellyn (Somersetshire, N.) ... - ee a. 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice (Wiltshire, Crie icklae).. Pe nes a ae 
Mr. Courtenay Warner (Staffordshire, Lichfield) .. wis eat ion ae 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Midland and Belfast and Northern Counties Railways Bill.—Committed. 


SupPty [6TH ALLOTTED DAY]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. ] 


Civit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS EsTIMATEs, 1903-4.—-CLAss IT. 


I. Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum not exceeding 
£381,333, be granted to His Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
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year ending on the 31st day of March, 1904, for stationery, printing, 


paper, binding, and printed books for the public service ; to pay the 
salaries and expenses of the Stationery Office; and for sundry Mis- 


cellaneous Services, including Reports of Parliamentary Debates.” 


Capt. Sinclair (Forfarshire) 
Mr. Claude Hay (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not 
exceeding £381,233, be granted for the said service."—(Mr. Claude 
Hay.) 


The Financial Seeretary to the Treasury (Mr. Elliot, a 
Mr. Stuart Wortley (Sheffield, Hallam) 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 55 ; Noes, 109. (Division List No. 63.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. Whitley (Halifax)... er ee Bis ie woe 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£381,133, be granted for the said service.”’—(Mr. Whitley.) 


Mr. Elliot ... ize =e 

Mr. Dalziel (Kirkcaldy Burghs) ... 

Sir J. Fergusson (Manchester, NE.) - 
Mr. Bryn Roberts (Carnarvonshire, Eifion) 
Lord Hugh Cecil (Greenwich) a 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 58; Noes, 112. (Division List No. 64.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £52,264, 
he granted to His Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1904, for the Salaries and other 
Expenses in the Department of His Majesty’ s Treasury and Sub- 
ordinate Departments, including Expenses in respect of Advances 
under the Light Railways Act, 1896,” 


Vr. Dalziel 
Mr. Claud Thay 
Mr. Dewar (Lnverness- shire) 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That a sum, not exceeding £52,164, be 
granted for the said service.”— (Mr. Dewar.) 


Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) 
Mr. Elliot ... aad 
M. Claude Hay 

Mr. Whitley 

Mr. Dalziel 

Mr. Claude Hay 
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Question put. 

Committee divided :—Ayes, 49 ; Noes, 115. (Division List No. 65.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


84 
8&4 Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 





Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Adjourned at a quarter before Twelve o'clock. 


~ | 
" HOUSE OF COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 22np APRIL, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


London County Council (Money) Bill.—‘ To regulate the expenditure of 
money by the London County Council on Capital Account during the 

39 current financial period, and the raising of money to meet such expendi- 

ture,” read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 

Private Bills... _ oe wp ae ae es ae . 105 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL ORDER.—Bill to confirm a Provisional 
1 Order made by one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State under 
2 the Metropolitan Police Act, 1886, relating to land in the Royal Borough 
5 of Kensington, ordered to be brought in | by Mr. Cochrane and Mr. 
4 Secretary Akers Douglas om ae sn .. 105 
4 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill.—‘‘To confirm a Provisional 
Order made by one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State under 
the Metropolitan Police Act, 1886, relating to land in the Royal Borough 
of Kensington,” presented accordingly, and read the first time; to be 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
[Bill 158. } a ie sim is ie ade a debs i 


PETITIONS. 


Coat Mines REGULATION BILLt.—Petitions in favour: from Birley (No. 1); 
Wharton Hall; Batley (No. 1); Markham; Dunston ; Killamarsh ; Black- 
rod ; Dearham ; Seaton Moor ; Clifton ; Watergate ; Ellenborough ; Buck- 
hil]; St. Helens; Robin Hood; Bulgill; Lanarkshire ; Kilburn ; Mill- 
bridge ; Liversedge ; Camerton: and, Pilsey Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table... as se ot ee nee oe me ee -- «6105 


7 


CounTy Courts JURISDICTION EXTENSION BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Sheffield ; Worthing; Clitheroe; Keighley; Dunstable; Poole; Hove ; 
Longton ; and Margate ; to lie upon the Table pes “A ae — 


° ee ee, | 


DETENTION OF PooR PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Mauchline ; Dunfermline ; and Fodderty ; to lie upon the Table ... ... 106 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF WoMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL.—Petition from 
Wandsworth, against ; to lie upon the Table... ss ame sat ... 106 


LicENSING Law (COMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL.—Petition from 
. Sunderland, against ; to lie upon the Table ... amb int a . 106 
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LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—Petitions for alteration : 
from Stranraer ; and Forres ; to lie upon the Table.. 





LICENSING ——_ Acts AMENDMENT BILL.—Petition from get? in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table enn ia in pv . 


Pustic Houses (Hours or CLosina) (ScoTLAND) BrLL.—Petition from Edin- 


burgh against ; to lie upon the Table ... 

Pustic Houses (Hours or Crosine) (SCOTLAND) BiLL.—Petitions in favour : 
from Bridgeton ; Glasgow (four) ; Dundee (two) ; and Edinburgh (three) ; 
to lie upon the Table sion - sae wine poe - 


PusLic Lipraries.—Petitions for alteration of law: from Evesham ; Burton- 
upon-Trent ; Stockport ; Padiham ; and Longton ; to lie upon the Table... 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—Petition from Worcester, against ; to lie upon 
the Table aa = on Sei 


Roman CatHotic UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND.—Petition from Dunfermline, 
against establishment ; to lie upon the Table , oh ais 


SALE OF ADULTERATED Butrer BiLi.—Petitions against: from Redditch ; 
Soho; and Margate ; to lie upon the Table ... 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LiguORS ON SUNDAY BILu.—-Petitions in favour: from 
Hungerford ; and Vernham’s Dean ; to lie upon the Table ... 





Trabes Disputes Biti.—Petitions in favour: from Birley No. 1; Wharton 
Hall; Soothill Wood ; Batley No. 1; Markham; Dunston ; Killamarsh ; 
Blackrod ; St. Helens; Dearham; Seaton Moor; Clifton; Watergate ; 
Ellenborough ; Buckhill ; Robin Hood; Bulgill: Lanarkshire ; Kilburn ; 
Millbridge ; Liversedge ; Camerton ; and Pilsey Collieries ; to lie upon the 
Table... sas ke ae a ne a ye me 


Women’s DIsaBiLities (REMOV “ BrLt.—Petition from London, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table ose - tin a 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETU. 


BoarRD OF TRADE (LABOUR DEPARTMENT) (CHANGES IN WAGES, Etc.)—Copy 
presented, of Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour 
in the United Kingdom, 1902, ‘with a Statistics for 1893-1901 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table So ae die 


ELectric LIGHTING ProvisIONAL ORDER (No. 1) Bitt.—Copy ordered “ of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill.”’—(Mr. Bonar Law.) ve 


Exectric LightinG ProvisioNAL OrpERS (No. 2) Bitt.—Copy ordered “ of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Pro- 
visional Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
Bill.”"—( Mr. Bonar Law.) : ni is des 


ELEcTric LIGHTING: PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BiLt.—Copy ordered “ of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Pro- 
visional Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
Bill."—( Mr. Bonar Law) — aa ae 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Cost oF MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOMALILAND.—Question, Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse (Bristol, E.); Answer, Lord Cranborne... Sins aes ... 108 


STATE FOoRESTs. —Question, Sir Andrew ail caaaiatliaan S. 3 Answer, Mr. 
Hanbury os aa ‘ . 108 


BOARDED-OUT CHILDREN.—Question, Mr. Claude Hay (Shoreditch, Hoxton) ; 
Answer, Mr. Walter Long _... ies oe ve sie ois veo. 209 


STATUS OF STOREHOUSE MEN IN DockyArDs.—Question, Mr. Reginald Lucas 
(Portsmouth) ; Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster ... ‘os ad ue os 


TRANSLATION OF ANCIENT IRISH MANUSCRIPTS.—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy 
(Louth, N.) ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Elliot —... ve vy wa ... 109 


IRISH EDUCATION—SALARY OF ASSISTANT TEACHER AT KILKITT. Paster: 
Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham ... ne oe ; - 140 


TRAINING OF LouTH MILITIA.—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answer, Mr. 
Brodrick... * a be ve a me ae ond sv 40 


REPORTS ON NIGERIA—DELAY IN PUBLICATION. — Question, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel (Yorkshire, Cleveland) ; Answer, Mr. J. Chamberlain ing ico Oe 


{vit Service Estimates — Ciass 7, VoTe 2.—Question, Mr. Fitzroy 
(Northamptonshire, 8.) ; Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour as he oo Sa 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


ist VoL. Batt. SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS.—Questions, Mr. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty); Answers, The Secretary of State for War — Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) xa iN a aes: ee ; es os EE 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AcT—MEDICAL REFEREES. — Question, Mr. 
Seymour Ormsby-Gore (Lincolnshire, Gainsborough); Answer, The 


Under Secretary to the Home Office (Mr. Cochrane, Ayrshire, N.).. ioe, Ae 
Sugar, CoaAL AND Corn DUTIEs. -— Question, Mr. Lough (Islington, ‘de 

Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. “Elliot, Durham) . 112 
BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION.— Question, Mr. Lough; Answer, Mr. Elliot .... 113 


Hotyroop PALACE.—Question, Sir J. Stirling Maxwell “ae” ini ie 
Answer, Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes (Huntingdonshire, Ramsey) .. ; 113 


THE BaGpaD RaAILway.—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answer, 
Sir A. Acland-Hood (Somersetshire, Wellington)... ae “a i. oe 


BUSINESS OF THE Hovse.—Questions, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, 
Forest of Dean), Mr. John Redmond (Waterford), Mr. Lough, Mr. James 
Lowther (Kent, Thanet), and Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E.) ; 
Answers, Sir A. Acland-Hood ... nee a oe 4 he .. 114 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES).—Mr. HALSEyY reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection, that they discharged the following Member from the 
Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure: 
Mr. Attorney-General ; and had appointed in substitution Mr. Solicitor- 
General. 
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Report to lie upon the Table ... we ove ia aoe a's -» 116 


PusLic Accounts CoMMITTEE.—Ordered that Mr. Hayes Fisher be discharged, 
and that Mr. Arthur Elliot be added to the Committee. — A. Acland- 
Hood)... ; 116 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. LowTHER (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair.] 
Crvit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4.—C.ass II, 


Motion made and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £139,395 
be granted to His Majesty to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1904, for the salaries and expenses of the 
Office of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate 
Departments, including a Grant in Aid.” 


Sir Edward Strachey (Somersetshire, 8S.) ... is Pa wai as oe 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Item A (Salaries) be reduced 


by £100, in respect of the Salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade.” —(Sir Edward Strachey.) 


Mr. John Ellis (Nottinghamshire, a its iia We ——— 
Mr. Bell (Derby) ... , is wns ac . 121 
Sir Albert Rollit (Islington, s. Dias ee ho at we wes! cae 
Mr. Channing (Northampton, £.) .. 133 
The President of the Board of Trade ale “Gerald Balfour, “Leeds ( Central) 136 
Mr. John Burns (Battersea) ‘ 5 : 143 
Mr. Chaplin (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) on ae me as a 
Major Seely (Isle of Wight) was ap sta ve oe -< Jon 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ... ae wick zi ve oo ae 
Mr. Weir (fos: and Cromarty) ... cr aes nod ome «+ S99 
Mr. Louis Sinclair (Essex, Romford) si ee ia as — 
Sir Robert Reid (Dumfries oe os one cnn ps .. 162 
Mr. Gerald Balfour = Sika si a << TD 
Mr. Dalziel (Kirkcaldy Burghs m — ome ids ae 
Mr. Whitley (Halifax)... i oe ead ae ‘ts .- 168 
Mr. Gerald Balfour wns see ae vs ‘es si + Me 
Colonel Ropner (Stockton) . es bis — - <5. a 
Mr. Cawley (Lancashire, Prestwich) wats we ‘i a ae 
Mr. Helme (Lancashire, santana ae er he vr i 
Mr. Harwood (Bolton) .. ' sin ‘in a ins os Tn 
Sir Charles Dilke — shir e, Forest of Dean) ne sy sis ES 
Mr. Gerald Balfour : hse sis is ee os co wae 
Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) . oa ee _ oe ae os eae 
Mr. Gibson Bowles , sas an ate ss a sos EGE 
Mr. Broadhurst (Leicester) a aed ae ar as a. 286 
Mr. Dalziel sin Ree exe Se oie se epee i 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman do report 
Progress : and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr, Dalziel.) 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour i ‘ihe én en oii -_ is oe 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 90; Noes, 206. (Division List No. 66.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr, Soares (Devonshire, Barnstaple) sei ee “ie nad ok 
Mr. Spear (Devonshire, Tavistock) ye me aie si ... 183 
Sir William Allan (Gateshead) ... ree a oe ss .. 184 
Mr. Gerald Balfour a aes es ne kis sla ... 184 


Motion made, and Question put, “That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by 
£200, in respect of the Salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade.” —(Mr. Soares.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 67; Noes, 167. (Division List No. 67.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


And, it being after half-past Seven of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his Report to the House. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


EVENING SITTING. 
ScOTTISH FISHERIES. 


Mr. Cathcart Wason (Orkney & eee see eee nies > 5D 
Mr. Black (Banffshire.) ... ee see saa . 192 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That in the opinion of this House 
the protection afforded by the Government to the fishing interests 
round the coasts of Scotland is entirely inadequate.”—(Mr. Cathcart 


Wason.) 

Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty)... ive sia ke ie ee 
Mr. Bignold (Wick Burghs) ike ‘a one _— i ..» 196 
Mr. Crombie (Kincardineshire)... . sie 198 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) ve ue 
Capt. Sinclair (Forfarshire) ons ae ins — oe 


Motion by leave, withdrawn. 


County Councils (Bills in Parliament) Bill. 


Moved, “ That it be an instruction to the Standing Committee on Law, 
etc., that they have power to extend the provisions of the County 
Councils (Bills in Parliament) Bill to Scotland.”— Mr. Caldwell. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an instruction to the Standing Committee on Law, 
etce., that they have power to extend the Bill to Scotland.—(Mr. 


CE cx | ses ke, ot aes ek Poe ee 
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Addenbrooke's Hospital Bill.—{Srconp READING. | 
Sir Richard Jebb (Cambridge University) nee ‘ah oe .. 204 


Notice taken that forty Members were not present; House counted, and forty 
Members not being present, 


Adjourned at twenty-five minutes after Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, 23rp APRIL, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Port oF LonpoN Britt (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO COMPLIED 
Witn).—Mr. SpeAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, pursuant to the Order of the House 
of the 7th day of April, That, in the case of the following Bill, the 
Standing Orders which are applicable thereto have been complied with, 
viz. :-— 


Port of London Bill 


Private Bint Peririons (STANDING ORDERS Not CoMPLIED WITH).— 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the case of the Petitions for the follow- 
ing Bill, the Standing Orders have not been complied with, viz. :— 


bo 
i) 
or 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway (Extension of Time) Bill. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders... * ee ait ve ee ise ... 205 


PRIVATE BILLs (Petition For AppItiuNAL PROVISION) (STANDING ORDERS 
Nor Compirep WirH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from 
one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the 
Petition for additional Provision in the following Bill, the Standing 
Orders have not been complied with, viz. :— 


Castleblaney, Keady, and Armagh Railway (Extension of Time) Bill. 
Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders ia ‘is oe aw “a “a --. 206 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLs (NO STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE).—Mr. SPEAKER 
laid upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, referred on the First Reading 
thereof, no Standing Orders are applicable, viz. : 


Land Drainage Provisional Order Bill. 
Ordered, that the Bill be read a second time to-morrow me .- 205 
Great Eastern Railway (No. 1) Bill.—Ordered, that the Great Eastern 
Railway (No. 1) Bill be re-committed to the former Committee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Great Eastern 
Railway (No. 1) (re-committed) Bill and the Great Eastern Railway 
(No. 2) Bill that they have power, if they think fit, to consolidate the 
said two Bills, or any part or parts thereof respectively, into one Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have leave to proceed with the said Bills 
to-morrow.—(Mr. Ernest Gray) ... sie se wl ae ... 206 





age 
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EvectTRic LIGHTING PRoviIsIoNAL Orpers (No. 4).—Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, The Electric Lighting (Scotland) Act, 1890, 
and The Electric Lighting (Scotland) Act, 1902, relating to Borrowstoun- 
ness, Cambuslang, Irvine, Kilmalcolm, and Kirkintilloch, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Gerald Balfour 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 5).—-Bill to. confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Abersychan, Calverley, Falmouth, 
Horsforth, Launceston, Maesteg, Walton-upon-Thames, Warmley, Whick- 


ham, and Wigan (Rural), ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour __... vas wis ae eon os se 


EtEctric LightING ProvisioNAL OrpERS (No. 6).—Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Bexley (Extension), Bridgwater 
and District, Bromley (Rural), Hendon (Amendment), Huddersfield 
(Extension), Leatherhead and District (Extension), Prestwich (Amend- 
ment), Stroud, and Whitchurch and Pangbourne, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Gerald Balfour ... - i i 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill.—‘“ To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting 
Acts, 1882 and 1888, The Electric Lighting (Scotland) Act, 1890, and the 
Electric Lighting (Scotland) Act, 1902, relating to Borrowstounness, Cam- 
buslang, Irvine, Kiimalcolm, and Kirkintilloch,” presented, and read the 
first time ; to be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 159.] vee 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill.—‘‘To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade and The Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Abersychan, Calverley, Falmouth, 
Horsforth, Launceston, Maesteg, Walton-upon-Thames, Warmley, Whick- 
ham and Wigan (Rural),” presented, and read the first time ; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. {Bill 
160.] Ca ake ama age ae 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill.—“'To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of ‘Trade under the Electric Lighting 
Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Bexley (Extension), Bridgwater and Dis- 
trict, Bromley (Rural), Hendon (Amendment), Huddersfield (Extension), 
Leatherhead and District (Extension), Prestwich (Amendment), Stroud, and 
Whitchurch and Pangbourne,” presented, and read the first time ; to be re- 
ra to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
Bill 161.] cats Re We 


PETITIONS. 


CoaL MINES REGULATION BiILL.—Petitions in favour: from Low Stubbin (No. 
2); Whitehaven ; Braysdown Pit ; Camerton Pit ; Kilmersdon Pit ; Bishop 
Sutton Pit; Upper Conygre Pit; Huish Pit ; Foxcote Pit; Writhlington 
Pit; Ludlow’s Pit; Norton Hill; and Lower Conygre Collieries ; to lie 
upon the Table ... ‘a ae ah “as a ae ia eh 

County Courts JURISDICTION EXTENSION BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Reading ; Bournemouth (two); Dover; Harrogate; Torquay; Pudsey ; 
Middleton ; Eastbourne; Ilford; Leytonstone; Forest Gate; Weston- 
super-Mare; Barnsley ; Bridgwater; Brighton; Sunderland; Mossley ; 
and Kingston-upon-Hull ; to lie upon the Table ei oes oe ik 
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DETENTION OF Poor Persons (SCOTLAND) BiLu.—Petitions in favour: from 
Stenton ; Bellie ; and Girvan ; to lie upon the Table ae is 


EpucaTIOoNn (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petition from Montrose, in favour ; to lie - 
the Table “ee os _ és si Pr. ae “ai ‘ 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL.—Petition from Leeds, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table see ove oe hios isd si 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—Petition from Borrowstoun- 
ness, for alteration : to lie upon the Table pare wa a 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL.—Petition from Montrose, 
in favour ; to lie upon the Table pean ond ‘ a ven 





PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 


Petition from Bristol, for alteration ; to 
lie upon the Table eee . ws 


PusLic Houses (Hours oF CLosinG) (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petitions in favour : 
from Paisley (four) ; ciate (four) Glasgow ; and Aberdeen ; to lie 
(so upon the Table int is ae ss oe 


PusLic Lisraries.—Petition from Oldham, for alteration of law ; to lie upon 
the Table _ ia ae oat eae i nite “ ve 


RATING OF MACHINERY BiLL.—Petitions snapiaal from Newhaven ; and Brigh- 
ton ; to lie upon the Table a “ — ing _ oom 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL.—Petitions against : from — oe ; 
and Hove ; to lie upon the Table re nd : 


TRADES’ Disputes BILt.—Petitions in favour: from Whitehaven ; Low Stub- 
bin (No. 2) ; Braysdown Pit ; Upper Conygre ; Ludlow’s Pit ; Writhlington 
Pit ; Norton Hill Pit; Foxcote Pit; Lower Conygre; Kilmersdon Pit ; 
Huish Pit; Camerton Pit; and Bishop Sutton Pit Collieries ; to lie upon 
the Table oka oe es sid ae: ae 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) ia Ns EmplLoyep).—Return mei 
21st April] to be printed. [No. 115] . . _ wa in nis 


Evictions (IRELAND).—Copy presented, of Return of the number of Evictions 
in Ireland for the quarter ended 31st March 1903 [by Command] ; to lie 


upon the Table .. 


Forestry (DEPARTMENTAL ComMitree).—Copy presented, of Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture to enquire into and report upon British Forestry, 
with Appendices and Index |by Command]; to lie upon the Table ‘ 


BoarD oF Epucation (EpucATION CoMMITTEES).—Copy presented, of State- 
ment of Schemes for the formation of Education Committees approved up 
to 3lst March by the Board of Education, under Section 17 of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902 [by Command]; to lie upon the Table... sie one 


Evectric LIGHTING PRov “" AL ORDER (No. 1) BiL1..—Return presented, 
relative thereto [ordered 22nd April ; Jr. Bonar Law]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 116}... ose a ra ie 
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ELectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—Return presented 


relative thereto [ordered 22nd April; Mr. Bonar femmeid to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 117]... ‘ aba aa 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BrLL.—Return presented, 
relative thereto [ordered 22nd April; Mr. Bonar Law]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 118]... As xe or are ad 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES).—Copies presented, of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual ns Nos. 2959 and 2960 [by seat i to lie 
upon the Table .. ‘ 


ENDOWED ScHooLs Act, 1869, AND AMENDING Acts.—Copy presented, of 
Scheme for the Management of Chew’s Foundation, in the parish of Dun- 
stable, in the County of Bedford, founded by Deed of 16th September 5 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 121] ... 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1903-4).—Copy ordered, “of Statement of Revenue 
and Expenditure as laid before the House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when opening the Budget.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer). 


Copy presented nied ; to lie esses the Table, and to be i 
[No. 119] .. : . owe eos asi ‘ sap 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


ScotcH EpucaTioN—LEAVING CERTIFICATES.—Question, Mr. Crombie (Kincar- 
dineshire) ; Answer, Mr. A. Graham Murray - wie es ee 


Lonpon EpucaTion Bitt—Date or SECOND READING.—Question, Mr. H. C. 
Richards (Finsbury, E.); Answer, Mr. Walter Long ae a 


PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS IN THE NAVY. — Mr. Kearley ee 
port) ; Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster ‘ , is bis _ 


SAvINGs BaNnkK DEPARTMENT AND THE TELEPHONE SERVICE.—Question, Mr. 
Claude Hay (Shoreditch, Hoxton) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


IrisH LigHts CoMmMISSION.-—Question, Mr. H. C. Richards; Answer, Mr. 
Wyndham ‘itt bin sain - “ 


DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. Pei Capt. Donelan (Cork Co., E.) ; Answer, 
Mr. Wyndham ... i es Re re ae B! a 


BAGHDAD RaiLway CONVENTION--ARTICLE IV.—Question, Sir Joseph Leese 
(Lancashire, Accrington) ; Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour we = 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


NavaL MARKSMANSHIP.—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Arnold-Forster, Belfast, W.) 


THE DISASTER IN SOMALILAND.—Question, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ov 
Burghs) ; Answer, The Secret sid of State for War (Mr. Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford) ee ose ee sae 


THE Mitirary Rior AT PRETORIA.—Question, Col. Nolan (Galway, N.); 
Answer, Mr. Brodrick ... re we aoe as nis re “= 
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Mapras LAw STUDENTS.—Question, Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, W.) ; 


Answer, The Secretary of State for India _— —— Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) . R ‘ 


DELHI RAILWAY CONFERENCE.—-Question, Mr. Schwann (Manchester, N.) ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton os aa seth ‘ ats 





Lorp AMPTHILL AND IMPUTATIONS ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. Schwann ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN NORTHERN NIGERIA.—Question, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel (Yorkshire, Cleveland); Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) 





NATIVE LABOUR FOR THE TRANSVAAL MINEsS.—Question, Mr. Whitley 
(Halifax) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Cranborne, Rochester) ... se pen _ os 0 


THE BaGupab RaiLwAy.—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Norman 
(Wolverhampton, 8.); Answer, The Prime Minister ard First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) asi 

THE Passionist FATHERS. --—Question, Col. Nolan ; Answer, Lord Cranborne... 


SHIPPING LEGISLATION.—Question, Mr. Harris (Tynemouth); Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds Central) 


BARNSTAPLE RURAL PostMAN.— Question, Mr. Soares (Devonshire, Barnstaple) ; 
Answer, The Postmaster-General (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Worcester- 
shire, E) ae 


KILADYSERT POLICE AND THE Press.—Question, Mr. William Redmond 
(Clare, E.); Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland _ Wyndham, 
Dover) one as 


EvicTIONS ON THE BERRIDGE EstatTe.—Question, Mr. O'Malley (Galway, 
Connemara); Answer, Mr. Wyndham ask a ak ‘ 


RosscakBERY Matt. SeERVICE.—Question, Mr. Edward Barry “cues County, 5.) 
Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain - ye — 


RoMAN Catuoiic UNiversity ror IRELAND AND THE IrIsH LAND BrLtt.— 
Question, Sir George Bartley (Islington, N.); Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour... 


THE London Epcc.i!on Brit.—Question, Dr. Macnamara (Camberwell, N.) ; 
Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour ies te F =n ae seat 


New Member Sworn.—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Baronet, for the County of Corn- 
wall (North Western or Camborne Division) 


County Councils (Bills in Parliament) Bill..-Reported from the Standing 
Committee on Law, ete., with Amendments. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 120.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed. [No. 120.] 


Bill as amended (in the Standing Committee), to be considered upon Mon- 
day next, and to be printed. [Bill 162.] é 
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SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


217 Mr. HALsgy reported from the Committee of Selection: That they 
had added to the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure, the following fifteen Members in respect of the Borough 
17 Funds Bill :—Mr. Brigg, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Shepherd Cross, Mr. Charles Douglas, Mr. Joseph Howard, Mr. Grant 
Lawson, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Peel, Colonel Sackville, Sir 
118 Edward Strachey, Mr. Tomkinson, and Mr. John Wilson (Durham). 


Mr. HALsEy further reported from the Committee: That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on Trade (including Agriculture and 
19 Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures, the following fifteen Members in 
respect of the Sheep Scab Bill: —Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Chaplin, Earl of Dalkeith, 
Sir Michael Foster, Sir Robert Gunter, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. O’Neill, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Price, Mr. Soares, Mr. Spear, Mr. 
19 Vaughan-Davies, and Mr. Warner. 


Mr. HAtsey further reported from the Committee: That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 


20 Procedure, the following fifteen Members in respect of the Local Govern- 
ment (Transfer of Powers) Bill :— Mr. Brigg, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Caldwell, 
23 Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Shepherd Cross, Mr. Charles Douglas, Mr. Joseph 


Howard, Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Peel, 
23 Colonel Sackville, Sir Edward Strachey, Mr. Tomkinson, and Mr. John 
- Wilson (Durham). 
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Reports to lie upon the Table 
23 NEW BILLS. 


Home Industries Bill.—*“ For the better regulation of Home Industries,” pre- 
sented by Colonel Denny; supported by Mr. Charles Douglas, Mr. John 

24 Burns, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Mr. Emmott, and Mr. Fenwick ; to be read a 

second time upon Friday 17th July, and to be printed. [Bill 163.] . 227 


4 Education (Borrowing) Bill.—“ To provide for the borrowing by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities for certain purposes,” presented by Mr. Long ; supported 
2 by Mr. Grant Lawson ; to be read a second time upon Monday next, and to 
1D be printed. [Bill 164.] " eae Vetiees 

BUSINESS OF THE House (WAys AND MEANs).—Ordered, that the Committee 
5 of Ways and Means have precedence of the Business of Supply this day, 
and that the proceedings of the Committee of Ways and Means, if under 


consideration at Twelve o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
6 Standing Order (Sittings of the House).—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) in --. 228 


Ways AND MEANS, 
Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee. ) 
Mr. J. W. LowrHer (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. 


THE BUDGET STATEMENT. 


to 
bo 
ao 


6 The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Ritchie, Croydon) 
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Customs—TEA. 


Motion made and Question proposed, “ That the Customs duty now charged 
on tea shall continue to be charged until the first day of August, nine- 
teen hundred and four (that is to say) : — 


Tea . . . the pound Sixpence.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sir Wm. Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W.) ... ses ai a ... 258 
Mr. White Ridley (Stalybridge)... wee hes ma ian oa 
Mr. Haldane (Haddingtonshire) ... *i _ ies ied <- 7 
Mr. Chaplin (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ian me - oe . wae 
Mr. McKenna (Monmouthshire, N.) besa ses ad - + Sa 
Sir George Bartley (Islington, N.) roe ine ... 283 
Sir William Holland (Yorkshire, W.R. , Kotherham) wih wis ... 286 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) . san _ .-- 290 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower Hamlets, Poplar ~~ ona ee ion See 
Mr. Fitzalan Hope (Sheffield, sie chgua a oes my ... 299 
Mr. Emmott (Otten) - ” - san fa ... 303 


And it being half-past Seven of the Clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress. 


To sit again this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 
Ways AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Customs—TEa. 


Motion made and Question proposed, ‘“ That the Customs duty now charged 
on tea shall continue to be charged until the first day of August, nine- 
teen hundred and four (that is to say}: Tea...the pound, Sixpence.”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr, Emmott wie sa isa ee re ..» 305 
Sir Albert Rollitt (Islington, ree xs wae Pe ee ... 308 
Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E.) ... her sa na sn, 
Mr. John Wilson (Falkirk Burghs) a a es ner gy. 
Mr. Toulmin (Lancashire, Bury) ... ane spe fa ion —— 
Mr. Lees Knowles (Salford, WW.) ... as ee io: is ... 325 
Mr. Robson (South Shields) on $5 ‘58 sip eee «+, ae 
Major Rasch (Essex, Chelmsford) . Bea oe ces nee aa oe 
Mr. Kearley (Devonport) . an ie nh oie a .. 336 
Mr. Ritchie.. P ve ae Sos _ db .. 338 
Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) ie es see es a w. «=345 


Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out the word ‘Six,’ and insert the word ‘ Four.’ ” 
(Mr. Lough.) 


Question put, “That the word ‘Six’ stand part of the Question.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 184; Noes, 76. (Division List No. 68.) 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 
CONTINUANCE OF ADDITIONAL Customs DuTIEs ON Topacco, BEER, AND 
SPIRITS. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the additional Customs Duties 
on tobacco, beer and spirits imposed by Sections two, three, four, and 
Po five of the Finance Act, 1900 (including any increased Duties imposed 
pi by Section five of that Act), shall continue to be charged until the first 
a day of August, 1904.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 
275 Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman si ui oF a a aor 
278 Mr. Ritchie res ied ee sibs eh , «> SBI 
283 Sir William Harcourt an iota sit és _ ti do oe 
286 Mr. Lough... is deka nes sie ae a wie oa Za 
290 
296 Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do 
299 report Progress ; and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
303 Exchequer.) 
Put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee also report 
Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 
Commons (INCLOsURE AWARDS)—Return ordered, “of all Inclosure Awards 
or Copies of Inclosure Awards which are at the present time deposited or 
enrolled with the Clerks of the Peace or of the Councils of the Counties 
of England and Wales, setting out alphabetically under the head of each 
county the name of each Common affected by an Award, the parish or 
township in which each such Common was situated, and stating the date of 
the Act of Parliament authorising the Inclosure and the date of the Award.” 
—(Sir John Brunner.) ... ai “ se sok me pee we «352 
Adjourned at eighteen minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, FRIDAY, 241TH APRIL, 1903. 
The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 
ae UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
312 PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO CoM- 
319 PLIED WITH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the 
321 Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the case of the following 
325 Bill, referred on the First Reading thereof, the Standing Orders which 
~ are applicable thereto have been complied with, viz.— 
5 
336 Electric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill. 
oe Ordered that the Bill be read a second time upon Monday next ... . 3853 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLs (NO STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE). — Mr. 
SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, that, in the case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, no Standing Orders are applicable, viz.— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill. 
Ordered, that the Bill be read a second time upon Monday next ... -. oe 
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Apr. 24.) 

PRIVATE BILLs (PETITION FOR ADDITIONAL PROVISION) (STANDING ORDERS 
NOT COMPLIED WITH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one 
of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the case of the 
Petition for additional provision in the following Bill, the Standing Orders 


have not been complied with :— 
Metropolitan District Railway (Various Powers) Bill. 


Ordered, that the Report be referred to the Select Committee on sane 
Orders . +e eee see eee oes . 


London Hydraulic Power Bill.— Maidstone Gas Bill ; Midland Railway Bill 
Read the third time, and passed ; ‘ ‘ ‘as am ss 


Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill—As amended, 
considered ; A Clause added ; Amendments made; Bill to be read the 


third time 


City and South London Railway Bill.—As amended, considered ; A Clause 
added ; Amendments made: Bill to be read the third time.. ws Am 


Land Drainage Paemnenes Guna von — Read a second time, and 
committed “ oe re is 


Romford and District Tramways Bill.—Petition for additional Provision : 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ss 


PrivaTE Bitts (Group C).—Ordered, That Professor Vivian Lewes and Dr, 
Clowes do attend the Committee on — C of Private Bills on Tuesday 
next, at half-past eleven o'clock és cat ian ons aa 


Great Eastern Railway (No. 1) (Re-Committed) Bill and Great Eastern 
Railway (No. 2) Bill (Consolidated into the “Great Eastern Railway 
Bill ”)—Reported, with Amendments : Report to lie upon the Table, and 


to be printed 
PETITIONS. 


CoaL MINES REGULATION BriLL.—Petitions in favour ; from Kippax ; Glass 
Houghton ; Featherstone Main; Donisthorpe ; Church Gresley ; Halls ; 
Cartwright ; Cudley Hill ; and, Atherton Collieries ; to lie upon the 
Table “ me iia ues j cae a ve me: 

County Courts JURISDICTION EXTENSION BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Plymouth ; Oswestry ; Ealing ; Stratford-upon-Avon; Scarborough ; and, 
Leamington Spa: to lie upon the Table to sa ves ios 





DestiTuTtE ADULT BLInp.—Petition from Leith, for legislation ; to lie upon 
the Table vio mi sa ive ane ee res 
DETENTION OF Pook PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BILt..—Petitions from Fraserburgh, 
in favour ; to lie upon the Table F ‘ee sib aha ini as 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL.—Petition from the Royal, Parliamentary, 
and Police Burghs in Scotland, for alteration ; to lie upon the Table 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BiLL.—Petition from ane 3 in favour; to 
lie upon the Table ” sare a ; a : es 


HovsinG OF THE WoRKING CLASSES BiLL.—Petition from Glasgow, against : 
to lie upon the Table ; ond : ree ies Heat re 
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HousiInG OF THE WoRKING CLAsses (LONDON) BILL.—Petition of the 
Sanitary Institute, in favour ; to lie upon the Table on - .. 855 
LanDS VALUATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. —Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 
upon the Table wad ma oe al on reve sad ... 385 
LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL..—Petitions against : 
from Banbury ; Plymouth (two); and, Southampton; to lie upon the 
353 Table see see eee eee eee see eee eee eee so6 SOO 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—Petitions for alteration: from 
353 North Berwick ; Kilmarnock ; Crail ; and, Eassie ; to lie upon the Table ... 355 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Glasgow ; and, Kilmarnock ; to lie upon the Table ne ne > ©6=6- OD 
D3 
Liguor Trarric LocaAt Veto (ScoTLaND) BILL.—Petition from Oban, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table 28 ao ~ a" dp ... 3855 
D4 ae , . 
LocAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL.—-Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 
upon the Table ve ae ea oe oe oe ve 2 355 
54 , ie , 
PREVENTION OF POLLUTION oF RiveRS AND STREAMS BILL.—Petition of the 
Sanitary Institute, in favour; to lie upon the Table aa Lie .. 356 
54 
Pusiic Houses (Hours or CLosinG) (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petitions in favour : 
from Paisley; Possilpark; Granton; Leith (three); Glasgow; and 
Aberdeen ; to lie upon the Table... ive ots san ss ... 356 
54 , 
Pusiic LipraRriges.—Petitions for alteration of law: from Stretford ; Exeter ; 
Leamington Spa; Brierley Hill ; Sittingbourne ; and, Kilmarnock ; to lie 
upon the Table ... we wil on ae 1 356 
54 RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—Petition from East Ashford, against; to lie 
upon the Table ... aed ine as wos np ann a ... 356 
RoMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND.—Petitions against establishment ; 
from Helensburg ; and, Alexandria ; to lie upon the Table ... a w+ 356 
4 SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BiLL.—Petitions against ; from Bournemouth ; 
and, Windsor ; to lie upon the Table ... ie ad sas aes ... 356 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL.— Petitions in favour: from 
4 Hulme ; and, Bradford ; to lie upon the Table we x as ... 356 
=e Trapes Disputes Bitt.—Petitions in favour: from Kippax ; Wheldale ; Glass 
ss Houghton; Featherstone Main; Donisthorpe; Church Gresley; Halls ; 
Swadlincote ; Cartwright ; Cadley Hill; Atherton, and Chickenley Heath 
5 Collieries ; to lie upon the Table ae eee one ine -«« O06 
VACCINATION BILL.—Petition of the Sanitary Institute, against ; to lie upon the 
5 Table... ia ‘iia Ss Ps + He id ae wo oe 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
5 : 
Arrica (No. 2, 1903).—Copy presented, of Correspondence relating to the 
Recruitment of Labour in the British Central Africa Protectorate for 
5 employment in the Transvaal [by Command]; to lie upon the Table + 356 
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PoLicE (COUNTIES AND BorouGHs, ENGLAND AND WALES).—Copy presented, 
of reports of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary for the year ended 
29th — 1902 [by Act] ; to lie eign the 7 and to be — 
[No. 122 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


EpucaTion Act, 1892—-SCHEDULE 2 (22).—Question, Mr. ges Hobhouse 
(Somersetshire, E.); Answer, Mr. Walter Long 


RETIRING PENSIONS OF INDIAN JuDGES.—Question, Mr. H. C. Richards 
(Finsbury, E.); Answer, Lord George Hamilton sn win ei 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS AT ILFORD SorRTING OFFICE.—Question, Mr. Louis 
Sinclair (Essex, Romford); Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain ~ 


CARRIAGE OF STORES TO SOUTH AFRICA.-—Question, Mr. Duncan  cenaaaeiin 
W.R., Otley) ; Answer, Mr. J. Chamberlain ue naa “8 


Cheap Trains Bill.—Order for Second Reading upon Tuesday, 21st July, 
read, and discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


Licensing Law (Compensation for Non-Renewal) Bill—(Second Reading]. 
—{Order for Second Reading read. | 


Mr. Butcher ( York) 


Motion made, and Question proposed :—‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.”—(Mr. Butcher.) 


Mr. Whittaker (Yorkshire, W.R., Spen Valley) 


Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words, ‘upon this day six months.’”—(Mr. Whittaker.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. Cameron Corbett (Glasgow, Tradeston) 

Mr. Lloyd Wharton (Yorkshire, W.R., Ripon) 

Mr. Brigg (Yorkshire, W. R., Keighley) ... 

Mr. Griffith Boscawen (Kent, Tunbridge) ... 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson (Cornwall, ( somal 

Mr. Groves (Salford, 8.) ... 

Dr, Hutchinson (Sussex, Rye) ‘ 

The President of the Local Government Board (ar. Walter Long a ‘Bristol, 
S.) 

Mr. Asquith (Fifeshire, E. _ 

The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (ar Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) : 

Sir H. ( ‘ampbell- Bannerman im (Stirling Burghs\ 

Sir Alfred Hickman (Wolverhampton, WV.) 

Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, W.) .. 

Mr. J. W. Wilson (Worcestershire, NV.) 

Sir Robert Reid (Dumfries Burghs) 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain Birmingham, W) 

Mr. Logan ( Leicestershire, Harborough) ‘ 


Question put. 
The House divided: Ayes, 266 ; Noes, 133. (Division List No. 69.) 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Friday, 19th June. 


Elementary Education Amendment Bill.—Considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment ; Bill to be read the third time upon Monday 
next es ae 


NEW BILL. 


Architects (Registration).—Bill to provide for the Registration of Architects, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones and Sir William 
Coddington ost av es 


Architects (Registration) Bill.—‘“‘To provide for the Registration of 
Architects,” presented meget, oo and read the first time ; to be read a 
second time upon Monday, 18th May. and to be printed. [Bill 165. | 


Adjourned at twenty minutes before Six o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: MONDAY, 27TH APRIL, 1903. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The LorD CHANCELLOR acquainted the House, That the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid upon the Table the Certificates from the 
Examiners that the further Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have been complied with :— 

Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area); Great Western Railway 
(Pension Fund) 


North-Western Electricity and Power Gas Bill [H.L.].—Petition for 
additional provision ; of the Promoters of the North-Western Electricity 
and Power Gas Bill; together with the proposed Amendment annexed 
thereto ; read, and referred to the Examiners 


Salford Corporation Bill [1.1. }.—Petition for additional provision ; of Salford 
Corporation ; together with the proposed clause annexed thereto ; read and 
referred to the Examiners 


Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) Bill.— Report from His Majesty’s 


Attorney-General in Ireland, received, and ordered to lie on the Table 


Manchester Southern Tramways (Lancashire) Bill {".1.]; Manchester 
Southern Tramways (Cheshire) Bill [4.1.].—Leave given to the Select 
Committee to consolidate the Bills into one Bill if they think fit 


{4LASGOW CORPORATION (POLICE) Drarr PROVISIONAL ORDER.—Ordered, that 
the evidence taken before the Committee of this House on the Glasgow 
Corporation (Sewage) Bill, 1896, be referred to the Commissioners 
appointed under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, to 
inquire into the Glasgow Corporation (Police) Draft Provisional Order 


Cleveland and Durham reed nanan Power Bill site ]. —Reported, 
with .Amendments : abe ve 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal Bill ine L. | Alien ne from the 
Select Committee, with Amendments.. : 
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Wirral Railway Bill [u.L.]; Harrogate Water Bill ita “ais to 
meet on Thursday next ans i a ‘ , ae 


Pelican and British Empire Life Office Bill [1.1.].—The Chairman of Com- 
mittees informed the House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. 
The orders made on the 12th and 26th of March last discharged, and Bill 
committed for Thursday next ... sis oe : 


Wellington (Salop) Gas Bill [1.L.|—The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. The orders made 
on the 12th and 26th of March last discharged, and Bill committed for 
Thursday next . ‘ jot ne in =~ 


Harrow and Stanmore Gas Bill [1.1. |—The Chairman of Committees 
informed the House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. The 
orders made on the 16th and 26th of March last discharged, and Bill com- 
mitted for Thursday next 


South-Western and Isle of Wight J Junction . Railway B Bill [1.L.].—The 
Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition to the 
Bill was withdrawn. The orders made on the 12th and 26th of March 
last discharged, and Bill committed 


Southampton Harbour Bill [1.v.}.—The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. The orders 
made on the 9th and 26th of March last discharged, and Bill committed ... 


Bristol Corporation Bill [1.L.].—The Chairman of Committees informed the 
House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. ‘The order made on 
the 9th of March last discharged, and Bill committed 


Gosport, Fareham, and Cosham Tramways Bill [i.L.|; Wakefield and 
District Tramways Bill [1.L.]; Bangor Corporation Bill [#.L.]; Tyne- 
mouth and District Tramways Dill {H.L.|.—Committed. ‘The Committees to 
be proposed by the Committee of Selection ... ah 


Life Association of Scotland Bill [u.L.]; Hexham Gas Bill (H.1L.]; Lima 
Railways Bill [1.1. Ji India- see Gutta-percha, and Telegraph Works 
Company Bill ;1.L.]; North's Nay igation Collieries Bill (u. L.]: Faversham 
Gas Bill [HL J: Exeter Railway Bill [H.L.}.—Read 2°, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons is :: ae tes nes = ine 


South-Eastern and London, Chatham and Dover Railways Bill [..|; 
Sutton Coldtield Corporation Bill [#.1.); Cardiff Railway Bill [H.1.] ; 
Manchester Southern Tramways (Lancashire) Bill [u.L.]; Manchester 
Southern Tramways (Cheshire) Bill [H.L.}; South Lancashire Tramways 

Bill [H.L.] ; Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire ‘Tramways Bill [H.L.] ; North 

Cheshire Tramways Bill {1.L.].—Report from the Committee of Selection, 
That the Lord Denman be propose .d to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place of the Lord Wandsworth ; read, 
and agreed to 


Winchester Water and Gas Bill; Market Drayton Gas Bill; Ipswich Gas 
Bill; Great Northern and City Railway Bill ; Burgess Hill and St. John’s 
Common Gas Bill; Broadstairs Gas bill; Bath Corporation Water Bill ; 
Bridgwater Gas Bill; East Ardsley Gas Bill.—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*; and referred to the Examiners és 


Stoke Newington Borough Council Bill; Sutton District Water Bill; Mid- 
land Railway Bill ; London Hydraulic Power Bill; North Middlesex Gas 
Bill , Maidstone Gas Bill. Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners 
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Apr. 27.| 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING.— Message from the Commons that they have come to the 
following Resolution, to which they desire the concurrence of this House, 
viz. : That it is expedient that a Select Committee of this House be appointed 
to join with a Committee of the Lords to consider and report as to the 
principles which should govern powers given by Bills and Provisional 
Orders to municipal and other local authorities for industrial enterprise 
within or without the area of their jurisdiction a 





The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the following Papers having 
been commanded to be presented to this House by His Majesty had been so 
presented on the following dates by delivery to the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments, pursuant to Standing Order No. CXL, viz. : 


CHARITY 
England and Wales. 


ComMIssion.—Fiftieth Report of the Charity Commissioners for 
(April 1.) 


TREATY SERIES. 


No. 4. (1903)—Convention between the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America for the adjustment of the boundary between the 
Dominion of Canada and the Territory of Alaska. Signed at Washington, 
24th January, 1903. [Ratifications exchanged at Washington, 3rd March, 
1903.] (April 1.) 


No. 5. (1903)—Convention between the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark for regulating the fisheries outside territorial waters in the ocean sur- 
rounding the Farée Islands and Iceland. Signed at London, 24th June, 
1901. [Ratifications exchanged at London, 28th May, 1902.] (April 
W7th) —... 9 a as i < pee nd ie ee 


TRADE Reports.—I.: ANNUAL SERIES. 


No, 2947. Greece (Thessaly). (April 2.) 

No, 2948. Somaliland Protectorate. (April 2.) 

No. 2949. France (Brest and District). (April 2.) 

No. 2950. Turkey (Constantinople). (April 4.) 

No, 2951. Mexico (Mexico). (April 4th.) 

No. 2952. United States (Chicago). (April 20.) 

No. 2953. Greece (Morea and the Provinces of Acarnania and :“tolia). 
(April 20.) 

No. 2954. Portugal (Foreign Trade). (April 20.) 

No, 2955. France (Cherbourg). (April 20.) 

No. 2956. Germany (Chemnitz). (April 20.) 

No. 2957. Greece (the Cyclades). (April 22.) 

No. 2958. Servia. (April 22. 

No. 2959. Germany. (April 24.) 

No. 2960. France (Havre). (April 24.) 

II. Index to Reports of His Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Represen- 





tatives Abroad on trade and subjects of general interest (with 
Appendix), 1902. (April 22. ‘6m 

Russta (New GENERAL Customs Tarirr).—Translation of the New General 
Customs Tariff for the European Frontiers of Russia, with comparison, as 
fur as possible, of the rates of Customs duty contained in the tariff with 
the rates at present in force on imports into European Russia from the 
United Kingdom. (April 2.) ... 

POLICE (SCOTLAND).—Forty-fifth Annual Report of His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Constabulary for Scotland, for the year ended 31st December, 1902. 
(April 2.) one 
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Lunacy (ScoTLanp) Act.—Forty-fifth Annual Report of the General Board of 
Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland. (April 4.) ... si ee 


Prisons (SCOTLAND) Act, 1877.—Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland, being the Sixty-fourth Annual Report on 
Prisons in Scotland. (April 4.) ree 33 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND).—Return showing — 
I. The expenditure from the grant for public education in Scotland in 
the year 1902. 

II. A list of day schools aided from parliamentary grant, with 
statistics relating thereto, for 1901-1902, and supplementary list of schools, 
&e. 

III. Summarised statistics of day schools in receipt of annual grants 
under the Code, for the year ended 31st August, 1902. (April 4.) 


EXPLOSIVES (IGNITION OF PowDER AT THE E.C. Powper Company's Factory, 
AT STONE, NEAR DARTFORD).—Report to the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department by Captain J. H. Thompson, His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Explosives, on the circumstances attending an 
accident whick occurred in the drying house for smokeless powder at the 
factory of the E.C. Powder Company, Limited, at Beacon Wood Stone, 
near Dartford, on the 3rd March, 1905. (April 6.)... 


ARMY. 
I. Report of Committee on expenses incurred by officers of the 
Army. (April 7.) 
If. (Medical Department)—Report for the year 1901. (April 17.)... 


MuntcipaL ELection Petition (BoRoUGH OF SHREWSBURY).—Report made 
by Morton William Smith, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the Commissioner 
appointed for the trial of the Petition against the election of a town coun- 
cillor for the Castle Fields Ward of the borongh of Shrewsbury, holden on 
the Ist day of November, 1902. (April 7.)... 


BANKING AND RAILWAY Statistics (IRELAND).—Report for December, 1902. 
(April 7.) oe 

FISHERY Boarp FOR SCOTLAND (SALMON FISHERIES).—The cause of salmon 
disease ; a Bacteriological Investigation, by Mr. J. Hume-Patterson, of the 
3acteriological Laboratory of the City of Glasgow. (April 8.) 


Ecypt, No. 1 (1903).—lReports by His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General on 
the finances, administration, and condition of Egypt and the Seudan in 
1902. (April 17.) 

FISHERIES (SCOTLAND).-—Twenty-first Annual Report of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland, being for the year 1902 

Part I. General Report. (April 17.) 
Part II. Salmon Fisheries. (April 17.) 
NATIONAL GALLERY, &C, (SCOTLAND).—Ninth Annual Report to the Secretary 


for Scotland by the Commissioners and Trustees of the Board of Manu- 
factures in Scotland, for the year end 30th September, 1902. (April 17.) 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLS (GREAT Britain).—Forty-sixth 
Keport, for the year 1902, of the Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. Part I. List of schools and detailed reports. (April 17.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND).—Return of the areas, population, and 
valuation of counties, burghs, and parishes in Scotland. (April 17.) 


ROYAL OBpsERVATORY (EDINBURGH).—Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland. (April 17.) a ‘ 


Cyprus.—lReport for 1901-1902. (April 20.) 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
I. Papers relating to the administration of martial law in South 
Africa. (In continuation of (Cd. 981}.) (April 22. 


II. Papers relating to (i.) the finances of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony; (ii.) the progress of administration in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies. (In continuation of |Cd. 1463], February, 1903.) 
(April 22.) oe : ah rw _ ‘be 1 a 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—Return of accidents and casualties as reported to the 
Board of Trade by the several railway companies in the United Kingdom 
during the year ended 31st December, 1902, in pursuance of the Regulation 
of Railways Act (1871); together with reports of the inspecting officers, 
assistant inspecting officers, and sub-inspectors of the Railway Department 
to the Board of Trade upon certain accidents which were inquired into. 
(April 22.) 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND).—-Return for the quarter ended 31st March, 
1903. (April 22. x on 


AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PROVINCES) (IRELAND).—Return for the year ended 
31st December, 1902. (April 22.) Ae 


InisH LAND ComMission (PnOCEEDINGs).—Return for the month of February, 
1903. (April 22.) 


Waces AND Hours or LAsour, BoArp oF TRADE (LABOUR DEPARTMENT).— 
Report on changes in rates of wages and hours of labour in the United 
Kingdom in 1902, with comparative statistics for 1893-1901. (April 22.) 


Boarp or EpucatTion.—Statement of schemes for the formation of education 
committees approved up to 3lst March by the Board of Education, under 
Section 17 of the Education Act of 1902, showing— 

Name of local education authority. 

Number of members of the council of the local education authority. 

Number of members of the Education Committee. 

Number of members of the Education Committee who are necessarily 
members of the Council. 

Number of women who are necessarily on the Education Committee. 

Forms of educational experience to be represented on the Education 
Committee. 

Recommendations or nominations (if any). (April 24.) 


LanD LAW (IRELAND) Act, 1887 (Eviction Nortices).—Return of the 
number of eviction notices filed during the the quarter ended 31st March, 
1903. (April 24.) ; as “ sd , is 
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Apr. 27.] 
ComMMITTEE ON BritisH Forestry.—Minutes of evidence taken before the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture to inquire 


into the report upon British Forestry; with appendices and index. 
(April 24.) doi ‘a 


Arrica, No. 2 (1903).—Correspondence relating to the recruitment of labour 
in the British Central Africa Protectorate for employment in the Transvaal. 
(April 25.) 


The same were ordered to lie on the Table 


CONGESTED Districts (SCOTLAND) Act, 1897.—Fifth Report of the Congested 
Districts (Scotland) Board to the Secretary for Scotland ~~ 


Evictions (IRELAND).—Return of evictions in Ireland for the quarter ended 
31st March, 1903 ae ye 


SoutH Arrica.—Further papers relating to the progress of administration in 
the Transvaal (in continuation of [Cd. 1551], April, 1903) 


QUEENSLAND.—Correspondence relating to the Pacific Island Labourers’ Act, 
1901, of the Commonwealth of Australia (in continuation of [Cd. 128 5) 
190: 2) si — ' 


TRADE Reports: ANNUAL SERIES.—- 
No. 2961. Argentine Republic (Buenos Ayres). 
No. 2962. Turkey (Palestine). 
No. 2963. Nicaragua. 
Presented [by Command], and ordered to lie upon the Table 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) AcT.— 
I. Annual statistical report by the University Court of the Univer 
sity of St. Andrews to the Secretary for Scotland, under the provisions of 
the Act, for the year 1901-1902. 


II. Annual report on the state of the finances of the University of 
St. Andrews, under the provisions of Section 30 of the Act 


Court OF SESSION (SCOTLAND).—Act of Sederunt anent regulating the places 
5 Q 
in counties in Scotland at which commissary business shall be conducted ... 


Licht Raitways Act, 1896.—Report of the proceedings of the Board of 
Trade up to the 31st December, 1902, and of the proceedings of the Light 
Railway Commissioners up to the same date pe sn 


LirE ASSURANCE CoMPANIES.—Statements of accounts and of life assurance 
and annuity business, and abstracts of actuarial reports deposited with the 
Board of Trade under Section 10 of the “ Life Assurance Companies Act 
1870,” during the year ended 31st December, 1902 ‘ o 


Pouice (Counties AND BorouGHs, ENGLAND AND WALEs).—Reports of His 
Majesty’s Inspector of Constabulary, for the year ended 29th September, 
1902 “a PA * nd ant ica a 


Inp1A.—Return of all loans raised in England, under the provisions of any Acts 
of Parliament chargeable on the revenues of India, outstanding at the com- 
mencement of the “half-year ended on the 31st of March, 1903, and the 
rates of interest and total amount payable thereon, ete. a 2 
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CREMATION (ENGLAND AND WALES).—Regulations made by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department under Section 7 of the Cremation Act, 
1902, with reference to the maintenance and inspection of crematoria, the 


conditions under which cremations may take place, etc. 


CERTIFIED DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (PARLIAMENTARY GRANT).-—Recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Home Department that the sum 
contributed out of moneys provided by Parliament to managers of any 
certified day industrial school shall, under certain conditions, continue to 
be paid in respect of children absent owing to an epidemic... 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND ANNUITIES.—Account of all moneys received 
on account of contracts for the grant of deferred life annuities, and for 
payments on death, under the provisions of the Acts 27th and 28th 
Victoria, chap. 43, 45th and 46th Victoria, chap. 51, and 50th and 51st 
Victoria, chap. 40, and of the disposal thereof, and of the contracts made, 
for the year ended 31st December, 1902 


EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN OF 1885.—Account up to 31st March, 1903 ... 
I ’ 


GREEK LOAN OF 1898.—Account up to 31st March, 1903 





SUPERANNUATION.-—Treasury minutes dated 


I. 26th March, 1903, declaring that for the due and efficient discharge 
of the duties of the office of Director of Naval Education, professional or 
other peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to be acquired on the public 
service are required. 


II. 27th March, 1903, declaring that Mrs. Charlotte Ann Reynolds, 
postmistress, Daventry Post Office, was appointed without a Civil Service 
certificate through inadvertence on the part of the head of her department. 


III. 28th March, 1903, granting a retired allowance to George F. 
Laidlaw, rural postman, Christchurch Post Office, under Section 12 of the 
Superannuation Act... ee fore ee ee wee 


DISEASES OF ANIMAL Acts (1894 AND 1896).—Two Orders, numbered 6641 and 
6648 respectively, relating to the landing of foreign animals in Great 
Britain ... se nee ean one xing was nae sat _ 


Sea AND Coast FisHeries FuNpD (IRELAND) (NoON-CoNGESTED DtsTRicts). 
Account for the year ended 31st December, 1902 ; 
Statement of the total amounts advanced and the total repayments, the 
amounts of promissory notes given as security, to 31st December, 1902, 


together with the balance outstanding ; 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS AND AMENDING ACTS. 


Scheme for the Amendment of the management of Chew’s Foundation in 
the Parish of Dunstable, in the County of Bedford, founded by deed 
of 16th December, 1724, and regulated by a scheme made under the 
Endowed Schools Acts on 28th June, 1880; ° 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act) and to be printed. (No. 29.) ... 
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PETITION. 


SuHops (Eariy CLosine) Baw [H.L.].—Petition in favour of ; of the Airdrie 
and District Merchants Association ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table 


Berwickshire County Town Bill.—Read 1*; to be pe and to be read 2* 
on Monday next.—(Vhe Lord Balfour.) (No. 30.) . a at ae 


Naval Forces Bill.—Read 1"; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday 
next.—(Zhe Earl Selborne.) (No. 31.) : ae — ae sine 


Contracts (India Office) Bill.—Read 1"; and to be printed. (No. 32.) 





Out-door Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill—{Seconp Reapine). 
of the day for the Second Reading read a Bt 


Lord James of Hereford 


Army Annual Bill.—Bill brought from the Commons and read 1* ieee 
to order) nha nae oe sora ; 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Read 1*; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No, 34.) eh “ 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before Five o'clock, till 
To-morrow, quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: MONDAY, 27TH APRIL, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Lonpon County Councit (Money) Britt (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE 
THERETO COMPLIED WITH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from 
one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the 
following Bills, referred on the First Reading thereof, the Standing Orders 
which are applicable thereto have been complied with, viz :— 


London County Council (Money) Bill. 
Ordered that the Bill be read a second time 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO CoM- 
PLIED WITH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the 
following Bills, referred on the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have been complied with, viz. :— 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill ; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill; Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill ; Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a second time To-morrow 


Electric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders _ ” Bill.—Read a second time, and com- 
mitted e Rr me a pet as 
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Lccal Government Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill.—Keported, without 
Amendment | Provisional Orders confirmed] ; Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read the third time To-morrow 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill.-—Reported, without 
Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed] ; Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read the third time To-morrow 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill. —Reported, without 
Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed]; Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read the third time To-morrow 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of the Working Classes) 
Bill.—Reported, without Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed] ; 
teport to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read the third time To-morrow 


Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage Bill | Lorvs].— Reported with 
Amendments ; Report to lie upon the Table ... es vr ns cas 


Western Trust Bill [Lorps].—Reported, without Amendment ; Keport to lie 
upon the Table. 


Bill to be read the third time ... 


North Eastern Railway Bill.—Keported, with Amendments ; Report to lie 

upon the Table, and to be printed seis iis _ aes ie 
PETITIONS. 

CoAL MINES REGULATION BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from Oakenthorpes ; 
Wooley ; Darfield ; Skelmersdale ; Bolsover ; Seymour ; Bower; Bulwell ; 
Treeton ; Stubbin (No. 1); Pemberton; Benarty; Lassodie ; Methilhill ; 
Cardenden ; Leven ; Wellwood ; Dunnikeir ; Coaltown of Wemyss ; Rose- 
bank; West Wemyss; Donibristle; East Wemyss; Lochgelly : Wells- 
green; Fordell; Windygates; Oakley; Little Raith; Cowdenbeath ; 
Blairhall ; Townhill; Kirkford ; Buckhaven ; Balgonie ; and Birley (No. 2) 
Collieries ; to lie upon the Table * - AS mee 

County Courts JURISDICTIUN EXTENSION BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Shepping Wycombe ; and West Bromwich ; to lie upon the Table 

DETENTION OF PooR PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BILt.—Petition from Kirriemuir, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table... ‘ iste iio = 


LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL.—Petitions against : 
from Eccles ; Rodley ; and Highgate ; to lie upon the Table 

LICENSING (SCOTLAND) AcTS AMENDMENT BILL.—Petitions for alteration : 
from Glasford ; and Dunoon ; to lie upon the Table... : ae x 


LocaL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION BiLL.—Petition from Wool- 
wich, in favour ; to lie upon the Table 


Pustic Lipraries.—Petition from Long Eaton, for alteration of law ; to lie 
upon the Table ... al ee ins Re 


SALE OF ADULTERATED Butrer BiLt.—Petition from Sheerness, against ; to lie 
upon the Table... _ oe bas = ae E 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SuNDAy BILL. 
favour ; to lie upon the Table... 


Petition from Devizes, in 





TrapDES’ Disputes BiL_.—Petitions in favour: from Oakenthorpes ; Wooley ; 
Darfield Main ; Skelmersdale ; Bolsover ; Seymour; Bulwell ; Birley (No. 
2); Treeton ; Stubbin (No, 1); Pemberton; Methilhill; Cardenden : 
Leven; Wellwood ; Dunnikeir ; Coaltown of Wemyss ; Rosebank ; Doni- 
bristle ; East Wemyss ; Lochgelly ; West Wemyss ; Wellsgreen ; Fordell : 
Windygates ; Oakley ; Cow denbeath ; Little Raith ; Blairhall ; Townhill : 
Kirkford ; Balgonie ; Buckhaven ; Benarty ; and Lassodie Collieries ; to lie 
upon the Table ... ‘ i eae ete wii “ 


VETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Post OFFICE (CONTRACT FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BETWEEN GLASGOW, 
(FREENOCK, AND CAMPBELTOWN).—Copy ordered, “of the Contract dated 
the 9th day of March, 1903, with the Campbeltown and Glasgow Steam 
Packet Joint Stock Company, Limited, for the conveyance of mails between 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Campbeltown; together with a Copy of the 
Treasury Minute thereon dated the 30th day of March, 1903.”—(Mr. 
Arthur Elliot.) é. ss Ke ts ei a a 


Uitimus H#res (SCOTLAND) (AccouNT AND List oF Estates).—Return 
ordered, “of Abstract Account of the Receipts and Payments of the King’s 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer in Scotland, in the year ended the 
31st day of December, 1902, in the Administration of Estates and the 
Treasure Trove on behalf of the Crown.” 


“ And, of Alphabetical List of Estates which fell to the Crown as 
Ultimus Heres in Scotland, administered by the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer, in the same year.” —(J/r. Arthur Elliot.) 


CONGESTED Districts (SCOTLAND) Act, 1897 —Copy presented, of Fifth Report 
to the Secretary for Scotland of the Congested Districts (Scotl: sie Board 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table sh os os 


LIFE ASSURANCE CoMPANIES.—Copy presented, of Statements of Accounts, and 
of Life Assurance and Annuity Business and Abstracts of Actuarial Reports, 
deposited with the Board of Trade during the year ended 3lst Décember, 
1902 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 123.] 


Light RatLways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Report of Proceedings of the 
Board of Trade up to the 31st December, 1902, and of the Proceedings of 
the Light Railway Commissioners up to the same date [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 124.] : ee ss 


Evictions (IRELAND).—Copy presented, of Return of the number of Evictions 
in Ireland for the quarter ended 31st March, 1903 [by ancien to lie 
upon the Table ... a ows ene ots wat ‘a ow 


EvictED TENANTS (IRELAND).—Return presented, relative thereto [ordered 6th 
April ; Mr. Cullinan] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 125. | 


Sea AND Coast FisHERIES FuND (IRELAND) (NON-CONGESTED DisTRICTS).— 
Account presented, for the year ended 3lst December, 1902 [by sate 
to lie upon the Table ay ae ae ‘ice : 


Soutu Arrica.—Copy presented, of further Papers relating to the Progress of 
Administration in the Transvaal [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table ... 
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(QJUEENSLAND.—Copy presented, of Correspondence relating to The Pacific 
Island Labourers’ Act, 1901, of the Commonwealth of Australia [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table... ws a a ais ne 


CiviL SERVICES (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE) 1903—4.—Estimate presented, of 
the additional amount required in the year ending 31st March, 1904, to 
pay a Special Gratuity on Retirement (Superannuation and Retired 
Allowances) [by Command] ; referred to the Committee of Supply, and to 
be printed. Wo 126. ] ; - is ate i 


TRADE Reports (ANNUAL SERIES).—Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2961 to 2963 [by Command]; to 
lie upon the table me ih - 


Wars IN SoutH ArricA AND CHINA (Cost AND EXPENDITURE).—-Return 
ordered, “showing (1) the estimated amount of War Charges in South 
Africa and China incurred up to the 31st day of March, 1903; (2) how 
these charges have been met ; and (3) how the money borrowed has been 
raised (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 155, of Session 1902).” 
—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) Re a id 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS.—Question, Mr. George Kenyon (Denbigh) ; Answer, 
Sir William Anson ; 


STATE PurcHASE OF INDIAN RAILWAys.—Question, Sir George Bartley 
(Islington, N.) ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton fe : 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE—CRUELTY TO Horses.—Question, Mr. Lough 
(Islington, W.) ; Answer, Mr. Akers Douglas re - ; 


Unpropuctive Lanour IN Prisons.—Question, Mr. Flower (Bradford, W.) ; 
Answer, Mr. Akers Douglas... i" ; Acs i ae 

CHILDREN IN METROPOLITAN Poor LAw INstTIrUTIONS.—Question, Mr. Flower ; 
Answe”, Mr. Walter Long oe ne oie 

VACCINATION REGISTERS AT Poplar. —Question, Mr. Guthrie (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow); Answer, Mr. Walter Long ; me ah 


SorRTING CLERKS AND TELEGRAPHISTS—RETURN OF PROMOTIONS. — (Question, 
Mr. Jacoby (Derbyshire, Mid.) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


LONDON AND NortTH WESTERN RAILWAY—CARRIAGE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
Goops.—Question, Mr. Alfred Davies (Carmarthen Boroughs); Answer, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour a ap Es th Sa ety 
CoaL Duty—Incorrect DECLARATIONS.—Question, Mr. D. A. Thomas 
(Merthyr Tydvil); Answer, Mr. Ritchie $9 Kia ve se 
PENSIONS FOR WibpOWS OF SEAMEN KILLED ON SERVICE IN TIME OF 


PEACE.—Question, Mr. Reginald Lucas; Answer, Mr. Ritchie ... 


Corn TAX—YIELD FoR YEAR 1902-3.—Question, Sir Howard Vincent, 
(Sheffield, Central); Answer, Mr. Ritchie ... ie i os wi 


IRELAND—POLLUTION OF THE River BANN.—Question, Mr. MacVeagh 
(Down, 8.); Answer, Mr. Wyndham ‘ ity wie bee 44 
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RECOVERY OF INSTALMENTS OF ANNUITIES UNDER THE PURCHASE AcT.— 
Question, Mr. George Faber (York); Answer, Mr. Wyndham ... 


‘Limitations OF ARMY ORDER No. 9.—Questions, Mr. John Hutton, 
(Yorkshire, Richmond); Answer, Mr. Brodrick ea Sa a 


WUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


THE CONDEMNED SOLDIERS AT PRETORIA.—Question, Mr. William Redmond, 
(Clare, E.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
- Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) 198 


SiERRA LFONE—ARMAMENT OF COALING STATION.—Question, Sir Charles 
Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary 
to the War Office (Lord Stanley, Lancashire, Westhoughton) 


30TH PEMBROKE YEOMANRY AND THE War MEDAL.—Question, General 
Laurie (Pembroke and Haverfordwest); Answer, Lord Stanley 


Cost OF SOMALILAND EXPEDITION. —Question, Mr. Charles Hobhouse 
(Bristol, E.); Answer, Lord Stanley Kei 


ARMY GUILD OF THE HOLY STANDARD.—Question, Mr. Austin Taylor (Liver- 
pool, East ‘Toxteth) ; Answer, Lord Stanley... os sa 


Army Corrs Rerurns.—Questions, Mr. Winston Churchill (Oldham) and 
Lord Hugh Cecil (Greenwich); Answers, Lord Stanley... ‘ ia 


THE Service BuLLet.—Questions, Mr. Arthur Lee (Hampshire, Fareham) : 
Answers, Lord Stanley : ahs oo , ; 


TRANSPORT OF MILITARY STorES TO SoutH Arerica.——-Question, Mr. Charles 
Allen (Gloucestershire, Stroud); Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster, Belfast, W.) 

ALL-INDIAN MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VicTortA.—Question, Captain Donelan 
(Cork, E.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Lord George 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ... Re wh 

SOMALILAND MILITARY EXPENDITURE before 1898.—Question, Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse ; Answer, Earl Percy sie aes ae es 


INDIAN TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—Question, Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree (Bethnal Green, N.E.) ; Answer, Earl Percy ... 


CONCESSIONS IN East AFRICA.—Question, Mr. Malcolm (Suffolk, Stowmarket) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne, 
Rochester) ei 

MACEDONIAN KEFORMS.—Question, Mr. Stevenson (Suffolk, Eye); Answer, 
Lord Cranborne hes 5 : 

VENEZUELAN DispuTE.—Questions, Mr. Schwann (Manchester, N.) and Mr. Gib- 
son Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; A .swers, Lord Cranborne 

PREFERENTIAL RatLWAy RatTES+-INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS.— 
Question, Mr. Chaplin (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ; Answer, The President ,of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Trape Dispures—Boarp or TRADE INTERVENTION.—Mr. Tennant (Berwick- 
shire) ; Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour ... aS ay ata ii ate 
Serre LimestoNe QuaRRY LocK-outT.—Question, Mr. Keir Hardie (Merthyr 
Tydvil); Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour 196 a os te Pa 
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WantaGE Moror Car Fataritry.—Question, Mr. Cathcart Wason (Orkney 
and Shetland) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 


Walter Long, Bristol, 5.) ws eas baa ee sn ie -. 468 
TREATMENT OF CASUAL PAUPERS.—Question, Mr. Schwann; Answer, Mr. 

Walter Long ‘i sai te wie , 168 
County MEpIcaL OFFICERS.—Question, Dr. Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.) ; 

Answer, Mr. Walter Long _... ee se cs a <b ... 469 
REGULATION OF Motor Car TrRAFFIC.— Question, General Laurie; Answer, 

The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Cochrane, 

Ayrshire, N.) ... Me is a te ai aa ase aos SO 
WeymoutH LICENSING SESSIONS.——Question, Sir Barrington Simeon (South- 

ampton ; Answer, Mr. Cochrane se oa ve ae ne ‘aa, eae 
CARRYING AGENTS AND THE LONDON CounTYy CoUNCIL VEHICULAR By-Law.— 

(Juestion, Mr. Causton (Southwark, W.); Answer, Mr. Cochrane ... os 
SCHEMES UNDER THE Epucation Act.—Question, Mr. Lloyd Wharton (York- 

shire, W.R., Ripon) ; Answer, The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 

of Education (Sir William Anson, Oxford University) ‘ies de ie “Ae 
GREENOCK SCHOOL BoarD ELECTION.—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, 

The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) ... ee eo) AS 
IrtsH LAND BILL.—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, The Attorney-General 

for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) wae Seg ‘ate soa, ND 
Irish Crvit EXPENDITURE.—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, Mr. Atkin- 

son eee eee eee : eee . 174 
Irish CONSTABULARY AT RAILWAY STATIONS.—Question, Captain Donelan : 

Answer, Mr. Atkinson ... ; pa aa one ves cy Sane 
MAGHERAFELT DiIsTURBANCES.—Questions, Mr. Sloan (Belfast, S.), Mr. William 

Redmond, Mr. Gordon (Londonderry, 5.), and Mr. MacVeagh (Down, 8.) : 

Answers, Mr. Atkinson nee 174 
EpUCATION CAPITATION GRANT IN IRELAND. —(Question, Mr. Sloan ; Answer, 

Mr. Atkinson... Bae ane sib ox ws =ATG 
EDUCATION RESULT FEES IN IRELAND.—Question, Mr. Sloan; Answer, Mr. 

Atkinson ; : i76 
KILADYSERT POLICE INSPECTOR AND THE PReEsS.-—-Question, Mr. William Red 

mond ; Answer, Mr. Atkinson é ie 176 
GALWAY Harsour.—Question, Mr. Charles Devlin (Galway); Answer, Mr. 

Atkinson : Re si ae ae 177 
Dustin Motor Car Farariry.—Question, Mr. Catheart Wason; Answer, 

Mr. Atkinson ... nae cag a 5 ps sia ay . 478 
PROTECTION OF SEAMEN AT Liminick.—-Question, Mr. Joyce (Limerick) ; 

Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour ae ae Cr BAS oo 408 
BELFAST SORTING CLERKS’ GRIEVANCES.—Questions, Mr. Sloan; Answers, The 

Postmaster-General (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Worcestershire, E.) ... 478 
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Rock ANGUS LIGHTHOUSE.—Question, Mr. T. L. Corbett (Down, N.) ; Answer, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour a8 on a ae a4 ; 


Cost or Royal CoMMISSIONS AND SELECT COMMITTEES.—Question, Mr. Mal- 
colm: Answer, The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
J. Balfour, Manchester, FE.) 


BaGHDAD-—CONSTANTINOPLE RAILWAY SCHEME.—Question, Sir E. Sassoon 
(Hythe); Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour... ; oes no 


BusiINEssS OF THE House.—Questions, Sir H. egal aaron (Stirling 
Burghs), Sir Charles — and Mr, Gibson Bowles; Answers, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour ape ; me ey Ea - ii nie 


SELECTION (STANDING CommMiTTrEs).Mr. HALSEY reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection ; That they had discharged the following Member from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (including Agriculture and Fishing), 
Shipping, and Manufactures: Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland ; and had 
appointed in substitution: Mr. Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


Report to lie upon the Table ... 
NEW BILLS. 

Shipowners’ Negligence (Remedies) Bill.—‘To enlarge the Remedies of 
Persons injured by the Negligence of Shipowners,” pr esented by Mr. Harry 
Samuel ; supported by Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. Ernest Flower, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, Major Evans-Gordon, and Mr. Bell ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 15th of May, and to be printed. [Bill 166.] ve = 


Vagrant Children Bill.“ ‘lo provide for the better protection of Vagrant 
Children,” presented by Sir — Gorst ; supported by Sir William Hart 


Dyke, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Ernest Flower, and Mr. 
Lloyd-George ; to be read a second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 167]... es ron ees 

NATIONAL ExpenpitureE.—The Select Committee on National Expenditure was 
nominated of,-Mr. Churchill, Mr. Dillon, Sir John Doriagton, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, Sir James Fergusson, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Hugh 
Law, Mr. Lough, Sir Lewis M‘Iver, Sir Robert Mowbray, Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir Edgar Vincent, and Mr. Eugene Wason. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 


Ordered, That Five be the Quorum.—(Sir Alexander Acluwudl-Hood.) 


Betuespa (INDUSiRIAL DISPUTE). 


Mr. Asquith (Fire shire, E.) ise his 
Mr. William Jones (Carnarvonshire, Aron) 

Motion made, and Question propose «1, “Phat, in view of the grave social and 
public interests involved in the continuance of the industrial dispute 
at Bethesda, this House condemns the inaction of His Majesty's 
Government, and declares its opinion that prompt intervention on their 
part is imperative to arrive at a jnst and effectual settlement.—( Jr. 
Asquith.) 

The President of the Loard of Trade (Mr. Gerald balyour, Leeds, Central) 
Mr. Burt ( Morpeth) ee aes wae ce ‘si aie 
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Mr. Vieury Gibbs (Hertfordshire, St. sere = are ... 930 
Mr. Haldane (Haddingtonshire) ... ; ae sh ... 528 
Mr. James Lowther (Kent, Thanet) jit ‘ti = ... 534 
Mr. John Ellis (Nottinghamshire, R usheliff) oe ... 536 
Mr. Bromley Davenport (Cheshire, Macclesfield) ... ae oF ... “639 


And, it being half-past Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 

BETHESDA (INDUSTRIAL DispuTE).—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th April], “That, in view of the grave social anc 
public interests involved in the continuance of the industrial dispute at 
Bethesda, this House condemns the inaction of His Majesty’s Government, 
and declares its opinion that prompt intervention on their part is imperative 
to arrive at a just and eftectualwettlement.”—(Mr. Asquith.) 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. Ellis Griffith (Anglesey) ee sia i ¥e «- O49 
Sir John Gorst (Cambridge University) ... Se 7 et sos OO 
Mr. Bryn Roberts (Carnarvonshire, Eifion) as ... 989 
Mr. Lambton (Durham, S.E.).. As re 2 ... 563 
Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvonshire Boroughs) a bid ae ... 566 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs) ... cs <vs e 
The Prime Minister and First Lord of the ee (Mr. A. JS. Balfour, 
Manchester, EB.) ... ms se es ee <<< Oe, 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 182 ; Noes, 316. (Division List No. 70.) 
County Councils (Bills in Parliament) Bill.----As amended (by the Stand- 
ing Committee), considered ; to be read the third time this day... ... 591 
Ways AND MEANS [23rd APRIL]. 
Resolution reported. 
Customs—-TEA. 
“* That the Customs Duty now charged on Tea shall continue to be charged 
until the first day of August, “nineteen hundred and four (that is to 
say): Tea--the pound, Sixpence.” 
Resolution aid to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and Mr. Arthur Elliot we »- O91 


IrisH VaiuaTiIon Acts.—Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report what changes in the Irish Valuation Acts are desirable 
in order to enable a re-valuation of rateable property in any district to be 
made on a basis equitable to all classes of ratepayers, and to be brought 
into force in an effective manner. 
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The Committee was accordingly nominated of —The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Claney, Sir John Colomb, Mr. Charles Craig, Mr. Charles Douglas, 
Mr. Duke, Mr. Goulding, Sir James Haslett, Mr. Hemphill, “Mr. 
Hozier, Mr. Lee, Mr. Lough, Mr. M‘Cann, Mr. M‘Killop, and Mr. 


Randles. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records P aa iz baa 


Ordered, That five be the quorum.—(Sir Alexander Acland-Hood.) 


Adjourned at a quarter after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: TUESDAY, 28TH APRIL, 1203. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House, Tlgat the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificate from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bill have been 
complied with :— 


Jewish Colonisation Association [H.L. | 


And also the Certificate that the Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have not been complied with : 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway (Extension of Time). 


The same were ordered to lie on the Table 


Macclesfield and District Electric Tramways Bill |1.1.|.—.\ petition of 
Messrs. Lewin, Gregory, and Anderson, of 6, The } Sanctuary, Westminster, 
Parliamentary agents, praying for leave to present a petition of Messrs. 
Greenali, Whitley, and Company, praying to be heard by counsel against 
the Bill, although the time limited by Standing Order No. 92 for present- 
ing such petition has expired ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table ; and 
Standing Order No. 92 to be considered on Thursday next in order to its 
being dispensed with in respect of the said petition 


Sheffield and South Yorkshire Navigation Bill | 1.1. j.—The Chairman of 
Committees informed the House that the opposition to the Bill was with- 
drawn. The orders made on the 13th and 26th of March last discharged, 


and Bill committed 
Birmingham District Tramways Bill |1.L.|.—lRead 2 
Jewish Colonisation Association Bill | 1.L.|—Read 2* (according to order) 


South-Eastern and London, Chatham, and Dover Railways Bill [1...| ; 
Sutton Coldtield Corporation Bill (H...]; Carditf Railway Baill [H.u.|; Man- 
chester Southern Tramways (Lancashire) Bill [H.L.]; Manchester Southern 
Tramways (Cheshire) Bill [H.L.] ; South Lancashire Tramways Bill [H.1.] ; 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Tramways Bill [4.L.]; North Cheshire 
Tramways Bill | u..|.—Report from the Committee of Selection, That the 
Lord Zouche of Haryngworth be proposed to the House as a member of 
the Select Committee on the said Bills in the place of the Earl of Lytton ; 
read and agreed to sh as oe ats 
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Scunthorpe Urban District Water Bill [x.1.]; Salford Corporation Bill 
- L.]; Belfast Water Bill [x.L.] ; Oldham Corporation Bill [u.1.]; Dews. 
bury, Batley, and Birstal Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Dudley, Stourbridge, and 
District Tramways Bill [H.L.] ; South Staffordshire Tramways Bill [H.1.]; 
Maryport Harbour Bill [H. LJ; Derby Gas Bill [H.1. -| Report from the 
Committee of Selection, That the following Lords be proposed to the 
House to form the Select Committee for the consideration of the said 
Bills—viz. : 

E. Albemarle, 

L. Clitford of Chudleigh (chairman), 
L. Oranmore and Browne, 

I,. Farrer, 

L. Wandsworth, 


Agreed to; and the said Lords appointed accordingly : The Committee to 
meet on Tuesday next at Eleven o'clock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners praying to be heard by counsel 
against the Bills to be heard as desired, as also counsel for the Bills 


PETITIONS. 
LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL [H.L.].—Petition against or for Amendment 


of, of the Faculty of Procurators of Greenock. Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL [H.L.].—Petition against, of the Society 
of Solicitors in the Supreme Courts of Scotland. Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table ‘ aa 


LICENSING ACT AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.].— Petition in favour of, of the Darlaston 
Licensed Victuallers and Beer Retailers Society. Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table 


DECLARATION OF THE SOVEREIGN AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—Petition 
for Abrogation of, of Roman Catholics residing in Ripon. Read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table ‘a 


aon (Annual) Bill.—Kead 2* ‘initia to order): Committee negatived : 
hen Standing Order No. XXXIX. “considered noe to order) and 
dispensed with : sill read 3* and passed = : ihe 


Shops voog: A Closing) Bill [u1.)|—Tuirp Reapinc.—Order of the Day 


for the Third Reading read 
Moved, that the Bill be now read 3*%.—(Lord Avebury.) 
Earl of Wemyss 


Amendment moved -- 


“To leave out all the words after ‘ that,’ and insert ‘this House 
resolves that legislative interference with freedom of contract and the 
liberty of labour of full-grown persons is contrary to the hereditary 
rights of a free people. That these rights are taken away by the 
Shops (Early Closing) Bill ; and this House declines to proceed further 
with a measure hurtful alike to trade and industry, which would press 
cruelly on small shop-keepers and their working-class customers, and 
for the first time in modern legislation limits the hours of free adult 
labour.’ ”—(The Lord Wemyss.) 


Lord Avebury 
Lord Ribblesdale 
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On question, whether the words proposed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Motion. 


Their Lordships divided ;—Contents, 45 ; Not Contents, 21, 
Rill read 3* accordingly. 

Amendments (privilege) made. 

Bill passed and sent to the Commons. 


Miuirary LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


The Duke of Bedford we . «611 
The Under Secretary of State for War (The Earl of Hardwicke) os» ©6684 
Eart Spencer : .» 631 
The Lord President of the Council (The Duke of Devonshire) .. < 
The Duke of Northumberland we a i so 633 
The Lord Chancellor (The Earl v Halsbury) ses al ee nog. Mee 

eas has ‘isa .. 638 


The Marque ss uf Ri ipon 


SOMALILAND. 


Earl Spencer 6: 
The Secretary of State jor Foreign . Affairs (The Marquess of Lansdow ne) 639 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 


Eu;/ Spe neel 


The Marque Rg of imnitiies mnie 
NEW BILLS. 
Betting Bill {11.1..].--A Bill to amend the Betting Acts, 1853, and 1874, and 


for other purposes was presented by the Lord Davey ; read 1°; to he 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday the 14th of May next. (No. 35.) 640 


Education Board Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [1.1. |. 
(No. 36.)—-A_ Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by the Board of 


Education under the Education Acts, 1870 to 1902, to enable the School 
Board for London to put in foree the Lands Clauses Acts ... wi ... 640 


Education Board Provisional Orders Confirmation (East Ham, &c.) Bill 

[u.t.}]. (No. 37.)—A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 

3oard of Education under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1900, 

to enable the School Boards for East Ham, Lowe Michaelstone, Man. 
chester, and Willesden, to put in force the Lands Clauses Acts. 


Was presented by the Viscount Churchill (for the Earl Vane (1/. 
Londonderry) ; read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners... 640 
House adjourned at a quarter past Seven o'clock, to Thursday 


next, half-past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 281tH APRIL, 1903. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPVOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill (King’s consent 
signified), read the third time, and passed, [New Title.] ... oe + 640 
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City and South London Railway Bill. (Prince of Wales's consent signified), 


read the third time, and passed 


Sittingbourne District Gas Bill. -As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made ; Bill to be read the third time... ee ve Si ‘td sag 


Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Bill.--As amended, considered ; Amend 


ments made ; Bill to be read the third time ... 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of the Working Classes) 
Bill ; Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill; Local Govern- 
ment (tiger Orders (No. 2) Bill; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) Bill.—Read the third time, and passed 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill; Electrie Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill; Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) Bill; Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill.— 
Read a second time, and committed a re as ¢: ty 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill.—Reported, with Amend- 
ments ; Report to lie upon the Table and to be printed i ; 


PRIVATE Bits (Group C).—Sir JoHN BRUNNER reported from the Committee 
on Group C of Private Bills: That, for the convenience of parties, the 
Committee had adjourned till W ednesday, 6th May. 

Report to lie upon the Table fa es 


PrivATE Bitts (Group D).—Ordered, That Mr. Samuel Hood Cowper Coles 
lo attend the Committee on Group D of Private Bills to-morrow, at_half- 
past Eleven of the clock 


Coventry Electric Tramways Bill; Scarborough Gas Bill.—Reported with 
Amendments ; Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be printed 2 


SVANDING OrpbeErRS.—Kesolutions reported from the Select Committee :— 
1. “That, in the Case of the Grindleford, Baslow, and Bakewell 
Railway Bill, Petition for additional Provision, the Standing Orders ought 
to be dispensed with: That the parties be permitted to introduce their 
additional Provision if the Committee on the Bill think fit.” 


2. “That, in the case of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway 
(Extension of Time) Bill, Petition for Bill, the Standing Orders ought to be 
dispensed with:—That the parties be permitted to proceed with their 
Bill.” 

3. “That, in the case of the Castleblaney, Keady, and Armagh 
Railway (Extension of Time) Bill, Petition for additional Provision, the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with:—That the parties be per- 
mitted to introduce their additional Provision if the Committee on the Bill 
think fit.” 

4. “That, in the case of the Metropolitan Distriet Railway (Various 
Powers) Bill, Petition for additional Provision, the Standing Orders ought 
to he dispensed with :—That the parties be permitted to introduce their 
additional Provision if the Committee on the Bill think fit.” 


Resolutions agreed to 


MESSAGE FROM THE Lorps.—-That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “ An Act 
for enlarging the powers of Investment of the Life Association of Scotland ; 
and for other purposes,” [Life Association of Scotland Bill (Lords). ] 
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Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Hexham Gas Company.” (Hexham Gas Bill (Lords).] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to extend the objects and powers of 
the Lima Railways Company, Limited ; and for other purposes. [Lima 
Railways Bill (Lords).] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act for further extending the powers of 
the India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Company, Limited.” 
{India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Company Bill (Lords). } 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to provide for an increase and re- 
arrangement of the share capital of North’s Navigation Collieries (1889), 
Limited ; and for other purposes,” [{North’s Navigation Collieries Bill 


(Lords).] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to confer further powers upon the 
Faversham Gas Company ; and for other purposes,” |Faversham Gas Bill 
(Lords). } 


And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to authorise the Exeter Railway 
Company to acquire additional lands ; to revive and further extend the 
time for the completion of their authorised railways ; to raise additional 
capital ; and for other purposes.” [Exeter Railway Bill (Lords). ] 


Life Association of Scotland Bill {Lorps]; Hexham Gas Bill pent): Lima 
Railways Bill [Lords] ; India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works 
Company Bill | Lords] ; North’s Navigation Collieries Bill [Lords] ; Favers- 
ham Gas Bill [Lords]; Exeter Railway Bill {Lords].—Read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills os .. 642 


PETITIONS, 


CuurcuH DIscipLinE BiLt.—Petition from a eal, to lie upon the 


Table 643 


CoaL MINES REGULATION BILt.--Petitions in favour: from Park Lane ; 
Tibshelf ; B. Winning; Scholes; Cadeby Main; Kiveton Park ; Edge 
Green ; Haydock ; Ashton Moss; South Normanton ; Pye Hill ; Shipley 
Woodside ; Denby ; Codnor ; Cossal Lodge ; Pentrich ; Stanley Common ; 
West Hallam ; Bower (No. 1); Morton; Broxtowe ; Cinder Hill; Hulton ; 
Whitwell ; Bruntcliffe; Mirfield; East Ardsley ; Billinge ; Chickenley 
Heath ; Morley Main: Plumtree; Newstead; Wath Main; Kirkby ; 
Langton ; ; Annesley; High Park; Bentinck; Moor Green; Digby ; 
Stanton Hill ; New Hucknall ; New London; Brierley Hill; Portland ; 
Bestwood ; Linby ; ; and Kearsley Collieries ; to lie upon the Table .- 643 


County Courts JURISDICTION EXTENSION B:LL.—Petitions in favour; from 
Faversham ; New Windsor; Droitwich; Pontefract; Bodmin; Hyde ; 
Dewsbury ; Ossett ; St. Ives ; and Rochester ; to lie upon the Table ... 644 


DETENTION OF PooR PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Paisley ; and Neilston ; to lie upon the Table adi hs Ns ... 644 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL.—Petition from asian in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table oi — ae we sen ‘ me .. 644 


Grocers’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) Bi_t.—Petition from piaaat in favour ; to lie 


upon the Table ... sie nae Ses ae , ‘a oon 6644 
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LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL.—Petitions against : 
from Plymouth ; Lewes (two) ; and Margate ; to lie upon the Table 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—Petitions for alteration : from 
Balmaclellan ; Dalry Galloway ; ete atal ; Alexandria; Paisley; and 
Fenwick ; to lie upon the Table es , sin Les es eee 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) AcTS AMENDMENT BiLL.—Petition of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association and Fellowship Union 
in Scotland, in favour ; to lie upon the Table _ one ove 


Liquor TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO ee, AND) Bitt.—Petition from ae in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table.. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ose 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) Act (1894) AMENDMENT BILL. —Petition from 
Cathcart, against ; to lie upon the Table ahs ka es aia 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (TRANSFER OF Powers) BiLt.—Petition from Ossett, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table... “et ve ne so ose 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SisTteR.—Petition against: from Earl’s 
Court ; and Gravesend ; to lie upon the Table - im nt ove 


Pusiic HEALTH BiL..—Petition from Halifax, against ; to lie upon the Table 


Pustic Houses (Hours or CLosinG) (SCOTLAND) BILL.—Petitions in favour : 
from Edinburgh (seven); Glasgow (tw 0) ; Greenock; a ; and 
Aberdeen ; to lie upon the Table ows eos ° “ 


Pus.ic LiprariEs.—Petitions for alteration of law: from Reading; Merthyr 
Tydfil ; St. Helens ; Salford ; and Newton and Llanllwchaiarn ; to lie upon 


the Table Ae : ane has ae ee ron 


RatinG OF MACHINERY BILL.—Petitions against: from West Ham; and 
Stepney ; to lie upon the Table vies oi mn ae sien ‘ot 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BuTTER BILL.—Petition from eanee Park, basen 
to lie upon the Table ... i we ove oe “ne es 


SALE OF INTOXICATING Liquors ON SuNDAY BitL.—Petitions in favour: 
from ae St. — in the East ; oe and Wigan; to lie 
upon the Table .. $a “ ove eve ove ove 


SUPERANNUATION (SCOTLAND) BiLL.—Petitions from sine against ; to lie 
upon the Table ro nie os ae on a cer ina 


Trapes Disputes Bitt.—Petitions in favour: from Park Lane; Tibshelf ; 
B. Winning: Scholes; Cadeby Main; Kiveton Park; Edge Green ; 
Haydock ; Ashton Moss; South Normanton ; Pye Hill; Shipley Woodside ; 
Denby ; Codnor ; Cossall Lodge; Pentrich ; Stanley Common ; West 
Hallam ; Bower (No. 1); Morton ; Broxtowe ; Cinder Hill; Hulton ; 
Whitwell ; Bruntcliffe ; Mirfield ; East Ardsley ;_ Billinge ; Plumtree ; 
Newstead ; Bentinck ; Wath Main ; Annesley ; High Park ; Brierley Hill; 
Moor Green ; Digby ; New Hucknall ; Stanton Hills ; ‘New London ; 
Kirkby ; Portland ; Bestwood ; Linby ; Kearsley are and Garswood 
Hall Collieries ; to ‘lie upon the Table.. “ ose eee 


Wages Boarps BiLt.—Petition from London, against ; to lie upon the Table 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

Burcue cere (Hants) (Cuarrry).—Return ordered, “of the Correspondence 
hetween the Trustees of the Poor Allotment of Burghclere, Hants, and 
the Charity Commission respecting the recent proposals to sell the land 
comprised in that allotment.”—(Mr, Channing.) 
WUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


GRANTS IN) Respect oF CONTINUATION CLASSES IN Crortinc Districts, 
1902—3.—Question, Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty); Answer, Mr. A. 


Graham Murray 646 
Prizk Firing or Cruiser “ Prgue” AND Stoop “ Rosanto.” (Questions, 
Mr. Harmsworth (Caithness-shire) ; Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster ... ... 646 
ApmirALTY EXPENDITURE ON WIRELESS .TELEGRAPHY.— Question, Mr 
Harmsworth ; Answer, Mr, Arnold-Forster ... aa ae ae we GET 
Nicuaussk BoiLers IN THE NAVy.—Question, Mr. Harmsworth ; Answer, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster re } et si at: as; OAT 
LoTreRy AT THOMASTOWN ScHooL, KILKENNY.-—Question, Mr. Mansfield 
(Lincolnshire, Spalding) ; Answer, Mr. Atkinson... ue bs .. «647 
Repucrion oF Licar Dues.—Question, Sir Albert Rollit (Islington, 5.) ; 
Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour At aa eo yd a ao 148 
Sr. Louis INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, —Question, Sir Albert Rollit ; Answer, 
Lord Cranborne ae ve sae .. «6648 
SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCE OF JOHN KEANE, OF GALWAY.—Question, Mr. 
Charles Devlin (Galway) ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Elliot = < .. «©6649 
Irish LAND PURCHASE—DEFAULT OF PAYMENT.—-Question, Sir John Colom) 
(Great Yarmouth) ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham... om ots ve . =6649 
QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
15-PounbeR GuN.—Questions, Major Seely (Isle of Wight) and Sir Charles 
Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean); Answers, The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) ... oi Pe ei .. =©650 
Army RETURNS a enleaee Mr. Winston Churchill (Oldham); Answer, Mr. 
Brodrick ie os ae oi oa sat naa a .. 650 
EMPLOYMENT FOR DisCHARGED SOLDIERS.—Question, Mr. Mansfield apa 
shire, Spalding) ; Answer, Mr, Brodrick se 0 sae oe ... 653 


Late CapraAiN MACKENZIE, NORFOLK REGIMENT.—Question, Mr. Mansfield ; 
Answer, Mr. Brodrick Nec ike she aes ro ae .. «6654 
Tue Late Sime Hector MacponaLp.—Question, Mr. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) aes < pnt es a .. 654 
Brrrish COMMERCE IN WESTERN PersiA—THE River KaArun.—Question, 
Mr. Schwann (Manchester, N.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne, Rochester) — ... ach od .. §=6654 


Labourk RECRUITING POR THE Souru APRICAN MINES.—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, Lord Cranborne au moe 
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THE OPERATIONS IN SOMALILAND.—Question, Mr. Charles Hobhouse (Bristol, 
E.); Answer, Lord Cranborne te % Ses ibe hae w. «655 


MepicaAL Practice At Kopt.——Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, Lord Cranborne — 656 


FINES IN BeLFAst Facronies.—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State to the Home Department (Mr. Cochrane, Ayr 
shire, N.) ae beta ae = ” ae ea ae 33 656 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY FOR Britisd Licut VESSELS. —Questions, Major Seely ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, 


Central) ... se ve ee We 4 ies ays mee ... CBT 
ScorrisH Harbour GRANTS. —Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, Mr. Gerald Bal 
four 658 
Avocu (Ross-sHmRE) CHANNEL Licuts.—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour ... mee . .. 658 
NAVAL EXPENDITURE.-—Question, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, FE.) ; Answer, 
The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) 658 
ScorrisH LAND LAws,—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour... 659 
LONDON Epucation Bini. Question, Mr. Lough (Islington, W.); Answer, 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education (Sir William 
Anson, Oxford University) — ... Be aa cas as we v.69 
THe Late Mr. HANBURY. 
Mr. Schwann aie ees =e nPe my! ae a aa Soe 
Mr. A. J. Balfour . . io Are obs ... 660 
Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman ‘(Stirling Burg) ve ee cas .. 661 
Mr. John Redmond (Waterford)... ‘ ee aa 65 . 661 
Mr, Chaplin (Lincolushire, Sleaford) jai sa ne: i i 687 
Sir William Tomlinson (Preston) ... oe nae aa = <1 OBZ 
Borough Funds Bill.-—Keported from the Standing Committee on Law, ete., 
without Amendment. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 127.] 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed. 
[ No. 127.) 
662 


Bill to he considered upon Thursday ... 


Local Government (Transfer of Powers) Bill.—Keported from the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, etc., with Amendments. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 128.] 
Minutes of the proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed. 
[No. 128.] 


Bill, as amended (in the Standing Committee), to be considered upon 
Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 168 ] ek ree ast ... 662 


SELECTION STANDING ComMItrres.— Mr. TLALSEY Y reported from the Committee 
of Selection ; That they had niiled to the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, the following fifteen members in 
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respect of the Pistols Bill :—Major Kenneth Balfour, Mr. Thomas Bayley, 
Lord Alwyne Compton, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Crooks, 
Mr. John Dewar, Mr. Duke, Mr. Helme, Mr. Batty Langley, Mr. Lowe, 
Sir William Rattigan, Mr. Renwick, Mr. Stuart Wortley, and Mr. 
Tomkinson. 

Report to lie upon the Table 


MESSAGE FROM THE Lorps.—That they have ae to—Army (Annual) Bill, 
without Amendment we ons , so se site bios 
London Education Bill—{Seconp Reapinc].—Order for Second Reading 
read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower Hamlets, ‘ieieinel 
Dr. Macnamara (Camberwell, N.) .. és 


Amendment proposed— 
* To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 


add the words ‘upon this day six months.’ ”—(Mr. Sydney Bu.cton.) 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


The Prime Minister and First Lord of the ieeiaaeies _ A. J. ae 
Manchester, E.) .. 
Colonel Lockwood (Essex, vr, E, ‘oping)... 
Mr. Haldane (Haddingtonshire) 
Sir John Gorst (Cambridge University) 
Mr, Youall (Nottingham, W.) ici 
Mr. Milvain (Ilampstead) 
Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) oes 
Mr, Evelyn Cecil (Aston Manor) ... 
Mr, Harry Samuel (Tower Hamlets, Limehouse) .. 


And, it being half-past Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
‘this Ev ening’s Sitting, 


EVENING SITTING. 
London Education Bill.——Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on 


Amendment to Question [28th April], “That the Bill be now read a 
second time,” 


Which Amendment was— 
“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘ upon this day six months,’ ”—(M/r. Sydney Buaton.) 


(Question again proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the question.” 
Debate resumed. 


Mr, Harry Samuel.. 

Mr. Emmott (Oldham) ‘ 

Sir Frederick Banbury (Camber well, Peckham) 

Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E. ) 

Mr. Middlemore (Birmingham, N.) 

Mr. Cremer (Shoreditch, Haggerston)  . 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Bourd es Education n (Sir William 
Anson, Oxford University) .. 

Mr. Robson (South Shields) ose on ose oo 
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rage Apr. 29.] Paye 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Burdett-Coutts.) 
Put, and agreed to. 
Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 
563 
County Councils a in } Pace aed —Read the third time and 
passed 776 
663 
Parliamentary Voters’ Registration Bill—[Seconp Reavine |.—Order for 
Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
Debate arising. 
563 
377 And, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed to-morrow wi ons ids vie wis ee 
CHEW’S FouNDATION.—Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His 
Majesty praying that he will withhold his consent from the Scheme under 
The Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and amending Acts, for the management 
of the Charity of Chew’s Foundation in the parish of Dunstable, in the 
90 County of Bedford, founded by deed of the 16th day of eaniaiaanli 1724. 
397 —(Mr. Ashton ) .. 776 
(03 
13 Adjourned at ‘Three minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
19 
24 
27 HOUSE OF COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 29TH APRIL, 1903. 
134 
37 The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS, 
BAKER STREET AND WATERLOO RAILWAY (EXTENSION OF TIME).—Report ae 
— from the Select Committee on Standing Orders read. Bill ordered 
to be brought in by Colonel Lockwood and Mr. Pym ed on oem 
RAILWAY Bits (Group No, 3).—Ordered, that Walter Burgh Gair do attend 
the Committee on sani No. 3 of Railway B Bills on a at Eleven of the 
clock ~~ oon 
PETITIONS. 
CoAL Mines REGULATION BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from Whiston ; Town 
Bent ; Old Mills Pit ; Springfield Pit ; Tyning Pit ; Farrington Pit ; Hyde ; 
Coppull ; ; Manvers ; Loscore ; Ilkeston ; ; Heanor ; Manvers Main ; Carhouse ; ; 
Rotherham ; Altham ; Ashton Field ; Pontefract ; Robin Hood : Topcliffe ; 
40 Trencherbone ; Craighead poe baiaciel : and Methil Collieries ; to lie 
43 upon the Table .. ‘a 777 
49 
51 County Courts Jurispiction Extension BiLt.—Petitions in favour: from 
57 Torquay ; Stockton-on-Tees; Manchester; and ae to lie upon 
60 the Table as ’ a - vee ove oe on ee 
67 DETENTION OF Poor PERsoNs (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petition from Dundonald, in 
71 favour ; to lie upon the Table ... ee we see bee oes oe «078 
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LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BiLL.—Petitions against : 
from South Shields ; and Sunderland ; to lie upon the Table 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACts AMENDMENT BILL.——Petitions for alteration : from 
Catrine ; Kirkoswald ; Muirkirk ; and Aberdeen ; to lie upon the Table 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BiLL.—-Petition from Kirkealdy, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ... 


LoNDON Epucation BiLt.—-Petition from Shoreditch, for alteration ; to lie upon 
the Table. og as ‘ 


Pubsiic Houses (Hours oF CLostNnc) (SCOTLAND) BILL.—-Petitions in favour; 
from Edinburgh ; Shettleston ; Tolleross ; Hawkhill ; Aberdeen ; and Glasgow 
(two) ; to lie upon the Table rae , ae 


PusLic Lipraries.— Petition from Lower Bebington, for alteration of law ; to 
lie upon the Table 


TRADE Disputes BItL,—Petitions in favour: from Altham ; Whitson ; Ashton 
Field ; Hyde; Town Bent ; Coppull; Manvers; Farrington ; Tyning Pit : 
Loscore; Ilkeston ; Heanor; Manvers Main (No. 2) ;Carhouse ; Rotherham ; 
Old Thorneclitfe ; Springfield Pit; Old Mills Pit ; Craighead; Blantyre ; 
Kelty ; Trencherbone ; Pontefract ; Topcliffe ; Muirkirk ; Methil ; and Blaira- 
dam Collieries ; to lie upon the Table... 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
METROPOLITAN PoLice.—-Accounts presented, of the Metropolitan Police and 


the Police Pension Funds for the year ended 31st March, 1903 [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table and to be printed. [No. 129.] ve ~ ie 


Wars IN SourH Arrica AND CHINA (Cost AND EXPENDITURE).-- Return pre- 
sented, relative thereto [ordered 27th April; Mr. Sydney Buxton]; to lie 
upon the Table and to be printed. [No. 130.] its io 


Unrimus H.zres (SCOTLAND) (ACCOUNT AND List oF EsTATES).—Return  pre- 
sented, relative thereto [ordered 27th April ; Mr. Arthur Elliot] ; to lie upon 
the Table and to be printed. [No. 131.] a ne Ss 


Post Orrick CONTRACT FCR THE CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BETWEEN GLAsGow, 
(¢REENOCK, AND CAMPBELTOWN.—Return presented, relative thereto | urdered 
27th April; Mr. Arthur Elliot]; to lie upon the Table and to be printed, 
[No. 132.] a ae me a as Pit er wat sda 


Pustic INCOME AND EXpENDITURE.—-Account presented, of the gross Public 
Income and Expenditure in the year ended 31st March, i903, together with 
the balances in the Exchequer at the commencement and at the termination 
of the year, and the amounts received into or issued from the Exchequer in 
respect of Funded and Unfunded Debt created or redeemed in the said year 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No 133.] ... 


Turkey (No. 3, 1903).—Copy presented, of further correspondence respecting 
the affairs of South-Eastern Europe [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table... a eee babi cies a re pa - 


Pusitie ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WARNED.Copy ordered, “of Quarterly 
Returns, by Counties, of the public elementary schools (1) which have been 
warned by the Board of Education under Article 86 of the Code, including 
schools from which the Grant has been withheld under that article ; (2) 
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which have been warned by the Board of Education that the annual grant 
will, in future, be withheld unless defects in the schools premises are 
remedied ; (3) the annual grants to which have been suspended for three 
months or more from the date of the receipt by the News of Education of 
the inspector’s report on account of defects in school premises (in contin- 
uation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 240, of Session 1902).”—(Sir Francis 
Powell.) ... sha vi es ie ad ae ie 0 sive 


at | 
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YL 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


IMPERIAL NON-MILITARY EXPENDITURE IN TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE RIVER 
CoLony.—Question, Mr. Buchanan (Perthshire, E.); Answer, Mr. Ritchie 780 


SOLDIERS IMPRISONED IN SoutTH AFRICA.—Question, Mr. Fenwick (Northumber- 
land, Wansbeck) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick — ... a ‘inca ae ics. VO 


LocAL Epucation AurHority—By-Laws.—-Question, Mr. Henry Hobhouse 
(Somersetshire, FE.) ; Answer, Sir William Anson_... bas ia ree | 


Post Orrice ELEcTRIC GENERATING STATION.—Question, Mr. Harris (Tyne- 
’ J 


mouth) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain ... 781 
IneLAND—ENCHEQUER IssUE IN PAYMENT oF Poor Rare. Question, Mr. 
Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton) ; Answer, Mr. Ritchie .. 682 
House or Lorps Manuscripts, VOLUME  2.—Question, Dr. Shipman 
(Northampton) ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Elliot ie nee .» €82 
THe ADMIRALTY AND THE Pactric CABLE. —Question, Mr. Runeiman (Dews- 
bury) ; Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster ... ia aoe ‘at .-. 162 
Trish LAND BiLt.—Futrure TENANTs.—-Question, Mr. Channing (Northamp- 
tonshire, E.) ; Answer, Mr. Atkinson... fet eas as a a wee 
InisH LAND PURCHASE ACTS—-PROCEEDINGS FoR DEFAULT.-—Question, Mr 
Channing ; Answer, Mr. Atkinson ie ig - wad sao ee 
MILITIA OF FICERS—RECOGNITION OF SERVICE DURING SOUTH AFRICAN Wak.-- 
Question, Mr. Yerburgh (Chester) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick... a w. 183 
RoyAL GARRISON REGIMENT ReruRN.—Question, General Laurie (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick... 58 ne i we 084 
TREATMENT OF BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE TRANSVAAL.—Questions, Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownaggree (Bethnal Green, N.E.); Answers, Mr, J. Cham- 
berlain ae is ish ae me a is : 784 


CENSORSHIP OF LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS IN THE TRANSVAAL AND ORANGE 
River CoLtony.—Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, Mr. J. Chamberlain 786 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


THe ConDEMNED SoLpieR AT PretoRtA.—Question, Mr. Joyce (Limerick) ; 
Auswer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 


Birmingham, W.) 786 
War STORES IN THE TRANSVAAL. —Question, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.); 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 787 


77H Hussars.—Question, Sir Arthur Hayter (Walsall) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick 787 
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SOMALILAND—MULLAH’s SUPPLY OF MUNITIONS.—Question, General Laurie 
(Pembroke and Haverfordwest) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick od tes 


NAVAL BASE AT St. MARGARET’s Hope.—Question, Mr. Black (Banttshire) ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Arnold-Forster, Belfast, W.) 


Sucar Exports FROM MAvRITIUS TO AUSTR <padiiapndasian Mr. Runciman 
(Dewsbury) ; Answer, Mr. J. Chamberlain ee = we ah 


RussIAN DEMANDs RESPECTING MANCHURIA.—Questions, Mr. William Redmond 
(Clare, E.), and Mr. Norman (Wolverhampton, S.) ; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne, Rochester) 


TIENTSIN RAILWAY StpinG DisPUTE.—Question, Sir Charles Dilke wcieamaael 
shire, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, Lord Cranborne ns ae Ke 


ANATOLIAN RAILWAY CONCESSION. —Question, Mr. Gibson atti nn Regis); 
Answer, Lord Cranborne ne ash adi ne ae aia ma 


BaGHDAD RaiLwWay SCHEME.—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answer, Lord 
Cranborne ; on me id bed on we is 


BovinE TUBERCULOsIS—Cost OF COMMISSIONS AND COMPENSATION TO OWNERS. 
—Questions, Mr. Joyce and Mr. Flavin (Kerry, N.); Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, 5.) 


PuBLic Record OrricE.—Question, Mr. H. D. Greene aniradd aap 
Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes (Huntingdonshire, Ramsey) a 


LONDON AND NortH WesTeRN RAiLwaAy ComMPANy’s CHARGES. —Question, Mr. 
Alfred Davies (Carmarthen Boroughs) ; Answer, The President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 7 


INCOME Tax INQuiry.—Question, Mr. Herbert Samuel (Yorkshire, Cleveland) : 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
Durham) ome oa oa ~ ion sn oi en yon 


ScortisH Boarp oF MANUFACTURES.—Question, Sir John Leng (Dundee) ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire)... a 


MAGHERAFELT Riors.—Question, Mr. William Redmond; Answer, The 
Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ; 


IntsH LAND Bitt—Margquis or ELty’s Estate.—Questions, Mr. Edward 
Mitchell ee N. N') and Mr. T. W. Russell (Ty rone, 8.) ; emg 
Mr. Atkinson ... 


Irish LAND BiLt.—Questions, Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Molton) ; 
Answers, Mr. Atkinson fe ans ny is ae a 


Great Britain, RussiA aND PeERsIA.—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answer, The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury veal? A. 
J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) . os ais sa 


Town Ho.tpincs CoMMITTEE.—Question, Mr. Field Lane St. saad 
Answer, Mr, A. J. Balfour ... on P 


BaGHDAD RaiLway ScHEME.—Question, Mr. Gibson Rowles ; Answer, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour ete oe eee ete eee ote *.* eee eee 
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BUSINESS OF THE Hovussé.—Questions, Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, §.), Mr. John 
Redmond amen and Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour .. Was bl oe dad cae & 


Pustic Petitions ComMItTEeE.— Third Report brought up and read; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 


SELECTION (STANDING CoMMITTEES).—Mr. Halsey reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection: That they had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committeee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure: Mr. Stuart Wortley (added in respect of the Pistols 
Bill), and had appointed in substitution: Mr. James Hope, 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


London Education Bill—(Seconp Reapina].-—Order read, for resuming 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question [28th April], “That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Which Amendment was— 
“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘upon this day six months.’”-—(Mr. Sydney 


Busxton,) 


Question again proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. Burdett-Coutts (Westminster) 

Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, S.) abs 

Mr. Peel (Manchester, S.) 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liverpool, Seatland) 

Sir Joseph Dimsdale (London) 

Sir Michael Foster (London University) 

Sir George Bartley (Islington, N.) we 

Mr. Lloyd-treorge (Carnarvon Boroughs)... 

Sir William Hart Dyke (Kent, Dartford) 

Sir Henry Fowler (Wolverhampton, E.) ve ea 

The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. "Walter Long, 
Bristol, 8.) ... oa <u en Sse 

Mr. Corrie Grant (Warwickshire, Rugby) 

Sir Albert Rollit (Islington, 8.) ... hes 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, $00; Noes, 163. (Division List No. 71.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


EVENING SITTING. 


WORKMEN'S TRAINS. 


Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) 
Capt. Norton (Newington, W.) 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the working and administration of the 


Cheap Trains Act, 1883; and to report whether any, and, if so, ( 

what, Amendments are necessary to improve the service of work- 

men’s trains in the Metropolis and elsewhere, and to secure the 

provisions of the accommodation required by workmen hy all 

railway companies,”—(Mr, Lough.) I 

Mr. Stuart Wortley (Sheffield, Hallam)... ‘a se a - 886 
Amendment proposed— P 

“ After the word ‘are,’ to insert the words ‘reasonable and,’”— 

(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) ; 
Question, “That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) . 888 

The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gevald Balfour, Leeds, ( Centra) 889 

Mr. Brigy (Yorkshire, WR., Keighley) ... i 89] 

Mr. Claude Hay (Shoreditch, Hoxton)... ne = a .. 992 A 

Mr. Perks (Lincolnshire, Louth) ... ba ic oa: ee os ‘SOS 

Mr. Nannetti (Dublin, College Green)... ‘ae ee ‘es .. 895 

Mr. Lawson Walton (Leeds, 8.) ... A ner me re ... 895 

Mr. Wylie (Dumbartonshire) has a ee me eas + 898 

Mr. John Burns (Battersea) iim ' ee at is ... 898 C: 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working 
and administration of the Cheap Trains Act, 1883 ; and to report H 
whether any, and, if so, what, Amendments are reasonable and necessary 
to improve the service of workmen’s trains in the Metropolis and else- 
where, and to secure the provision of the accommodation required }y 
workmen by all railway companies. 


Crown LANDS IN WALEs. K 
bee ; ] 
Mr. Bryninor Jones (Swansea District)... os aa vr ... 900 
Mr. Herbert Lewis (Flint Boroughs) pee sae sae 7T ooo ©=9SOE 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That this House regrets that the Di 
Government have not taken steps to carry out the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Land in Wales and Monmouth. Gr 


shire, that a Commission, the members of which should have the powers 
of Judges of the High Court of Justice, should be appointed to survey 
the Crown Lands in Wales and Monmouthshire, and to make an M 
extent of the rents, dues, ete., payable from such Crown Lands, and is 
of opinion that sales of such Crown Lands should cease except where 
necessary in the public interest, and that they should he afforested 
wherever desirable.”-—( Mr. Brynmor Jones.) 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Arthur Elliot, Inaham) 911 Lo 
And it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed upon Wednesday next. 

East INDIA (RAILWAYS AND IRRIGATION Works).—Address for “ Return showing 
the estimated position, as regards capital expenditure, of the several Col 
Railways and Irrigation Works under construction in India on the 31st 
day of March, 1903, and the proposed expenditure thereon during 1903-4,” 
—(Mr. Price.) 

Adjourned at five minutes after Twelve o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, THURSDAY, 30TH APRIL, 1903. 


CoMMIssION, —Phe following Bill received the Royal Assent —Army (Annual) 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Liverpool University Bill [1.1..]—Report from His Majesty’s Attorney. 
General received, and ordered to lie on the Table sie a aes 


Pentillie Estate Bill oh ume ised Report received. Bill presented and 
read 1" bed rd 4 sa i ae ian dl 


Hove, Worthing, and District Tramways Bill [1!.v. ].— Petition for additional 
provision ; of the British Electric Traction Company under their common 
seal ; together with the proposed Amendments annexed thereto ; read, and 
referred to the Examiners 


Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Belfast Electric Power Bill (H.1.].—The 
Chairman of Committees informed the House that the promoters do not 
intend to proceed further with the Bill ; Ordered, that the Bill he not further 
proceeded with ... 


Cardiff Railway Bill [H.1.|.—The Chairman of Committees informed the 
House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn: The orders made 
on the 12th and 20th March last discharged, and Bill committed . 


Harrogate Water Bill [1.1.); Wirral Railway Bill {11.1.] ; Pelican and B ritish 
Empire Life Oftice Bill HH. L.] ; Harrow and Stanmore Gas Bill [H.L. 
Wellington (Salop) Gas Bill (H.1.]; South Wales Mineral Railway Bill [1H.0. 
Milford Docks Bill [t.1.]; All Saints, iets (Rate Abolition) Bill | H.L. oe 
Reported, with Amendments ... ; oe igh aa ing: a 


Knott End + ort dl (Extension of we Bill pe |.- mens, with 
an Amendment. ' ae as 


Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) Bill. Read 2* and committed 


Great Western away ( (Pension iin Bill. —-Read 2*, and committed 
for Tuesday next vie as sec ne 


Macclesfield and District Electric Tramways Bill [1.L.].—Standing 
Order No. 92. considered (according to order), and dispensed with, with 
respect to a petition of Messrs. Greenall, Whitney, and Company, leave 
given to present the said petition 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of the Working Classes) 
Bill (No. 40.) ; Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 1.) Bill (No. 
41); Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2.) Bill (No. 42); Loeal 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 3.) Bill (No. 43).-—-Read 1%, to he 
printed ; and referred to the examiners as 


County Councils (Bills in Parliament) Bill ; Local Government Provisional 
Order (Housing of the Working Classes) Bill; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 1) Bill ; Local Government Provisional Orders (No. :) 
Bill; Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill.—Brought rks 
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Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill ; City and South 
London Railway Bill.—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; ; and referred 
to the Examiners i : i - 


a * Tramways (Extensions) Bill [H.L.]; Hastings Harbour District 
ilway Bill [H.L.]; Worthing Corporation Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Hove, 
Worthing and District Tramways Bill [H.L.].—Report from the Committee 
of Selection that the Five Lords appointed a Select Committee on the 
Bournemouth Corporation Tramways and other Bills, do form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of Hastings Tramways (Extensions) Bill 
[H.L.] ; Hastings Harbour District Railway Bill [x.1.] ; Worthing Corporation 
Tramways Bill [ [u.L.] ; Hove, Worthing, and District Tramways Bill [H.L.] ; 
read and agreed to ; all petitions referred to the Committee, with leave to 
the petitioners praying to be heard by counsel against the Bills to be heard 
as desired, as also counsel for the Bills si 40 j 


Carmarthenshire Electric Power Bill [H.L.] ; Somerset and District Electric 
Power Bill [H.L.]; Shropshire, W orcestershire, and East Denbighshire 
Electric Power Bill [H.1.]; Fife Electric Power Bill [H.L.]; North- Western 
Electricity and Power Gas Bill [4.1.]; Exeter Corporation Bill [H.L.]; 
Preston and Horwich Tramways Bill [H.1.]; Manchester Corporation Bill 
[u.L.].—Report from the Committee of Selection, That the following Lords 
he proposed to the House to form the Select Committee for the considera- 
tion of the said Bills ; viz.— 

i. Abington, 

L. Barnard, 

L.. De Mauley, 

L. Aberdare, 

L. Glanusk (chairman) ; 

agreed to; and the said Lords appointed accordingly : The Committee to 

meet on Tuesday next at Eleven o’clock ; and all petitions referred to the 

Committee, with leave to the petitioners praying to be heard by counsel 

against the Bills to be heard as desired, as also counsel for the Bills 


PETITIONS. 


LAND ReGIsTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL [H.L.].—Petition against ; of the Incor- 
porated Society of Law Agents in Scotland ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table we sea 


DECLARATION OF THE SOVEREIGN AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—-Petition 
for abrogation of ; of Catholics residing in Ford, Liverpool ; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table ‘ ds si 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
Navy (WATER-TUBE BOILERS). —Report on further trial of H.M.S. “ Hyacinth ” 


and H.M.S. “ Minerva” (with diagrams) 


Turkey No. 3 —* —Further stieaausiiaaai respecting the affairs of South 
Eastern Europe .. we ink a bins ose ace ae ‘ 


TRADE Reports (ANNUAL SERIES). 
No. 2964. Spain (Bilbao). 
No. 2965. Netherlands (Amsterdam). 
No 2966. France (French Indo-China) 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS (ENGLAND AND WALES).—General Abstract 
for 1902.., ose oe me sm ing i ene - - 
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LigHt RaiLways Act, 1896.—Orders made by the Light Railway Com- 


missioners and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, authoris- 
ing— 
I. The construction of 


Light railways from Leighton Buzzard to Hitchin, in the counties of 
Bedford and Hertford. 


Light railways in the urban district of Barking Town, in the county of 
Essex. 


Light railways from Morriston to Pontardawe, in the county of Glam- 
organ ; extensions of light railways authorised by the Doncaster Corpora- 
tion Light Railways Order, 1899, and by the Doncaster Corporation Light 
Railways (Deviation, etc.) Order, 1902. 

A light railway in the county of Wilts, forming an additional junction 
between the Basingstoke and Salisbury Railway of the London and South 
Western Railway Company, near Porton, and the light railway authorised 
by the Amesbury und Military Camp Light Railway Order, 1898. 

II. The extension of Light Railways authorised by the Doncaster 
Corporation Light Railways Order, 1899, and by the Doncaster Corporation 
Light Railways (Deviation, etc.) Order, 1902. 


III. Amending the Mid-Suffolk Light Railway Order, 1900. 


Presented [by Command], and ordered to lie on the Table 


METROPOLITAN PoLicE ACcoUNTS.——Accounts showing the su:as received and 


expended for the purposes of the Metropolitan Police and Police Pension 
Fund between the Ist April, 1902, and the 3)st March, 1905 se 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (PARTICULARS OF PrECE-Work WaAcEs: FELT Hats). 


—Order made by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, dated 
22nd April, 1903, applying, with moditications, the provisions of Section 116 
of the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, to the making of felt hats, and 
repealing the existing Order of the 30th November, 1897 * fai 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) Act, 1890.—-Accounts showing receipts and expendi 


ture on account of proceedings under the Companies (Winding-Up) Act, 
1890, during the year ended 31st March, 1903 sins bs + 


BANKRUPTCY Act, 1883 (PROCEEDINGS).—Account showing the receipts and 


expenditure on account of Bankruptcy proceedings during the year ended 
3lst March, 1903. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table... 


ARMY (ESTIMATES).—Return showing the items of expenditure in 1903-1904, 


amounting to £34,245,000, in excess of those of 1893-94 amounting to 
£17,631,300. Laid before the House (pursuant to Address of the 30th of 
March last), and to be printed. (No. 38.) am as a oe 


MANCHURIA, 


Earl Spencer nae ei a ee can ee ates is 
The Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Lansdowne) 





Land Registers (Scotland) Bill [u...]—-Order of the Day tor the House 


going into Committee read. 
VOL. CXXI._ [Fourta SErus. ] ¢ 
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me Secretary for Scotland re Balfour of Burleigh)... sce SG 
Lord Tweedmouth ie : : bic nas “s oh i 919 


Committee of the whole House put off to Tuesday next. 


Naval Forces Bill—(Srconp READING ].-Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


to 


The First Lord of the Admiralty (The Earl of Selborne) ... salt san 2 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—(The Earl of Selborne). 
Earl Spencer aoe - ia aa da dai ae -. 924 


On Gestion, Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


REGULATION OF Motor Cars. 


Lord Lamington ... a ye nae ep 7 See .. 926 
Earl of Portsmouth Mit ie mo ee Eat wes | ae 
Lord Belper oe are ” ae ay a nee ... 928 


THE ProposeD ARMY GUILD SERVICE. 
The Earl of Portsmouth ... rn wea ns ee -- ... 939 


wey 3 Councils (Bills in Ne Bill.— Read 1*; and to be deem 
0. 39.) se 4 931 


Bishopric of Bristol Bill [x.1.|.—A Bill for re-arranging the boundaries of 
the dioceses of Bristol and Houcescer, and Bath and Wells—was presented 
by the Lord Archbishop of Canter bury ; ; read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 44) 931 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes past Five o'clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o’clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: THURSDAY, 30TH APRIL, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
ComMIssION.— Message to attend the Lords Commissioners. 
The House went ; and, being returned|. 
Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal Assent to: 1. Army (Annual) Act, 1903 931 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO Com- 
PLIED WiTH).— Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private lills, That, in the case of the following 


Bill, referred on the First Reading thereof, the regi Orders which are 
applicable thereto have been complied w ith, viz. 


Metr:j«uitan Police Provisional Order Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time to-morrow... us .. 931 
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PRIVATE BILL (PETITION FOR ADDITIONAL PROVISION) (STANDING ORDERS 
NoT ComptieD WitH).—Mr. SPkAKER laid upon the Table Report from 
one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the 
Petition for additional Provision in the following Bill, the Standing Orders 
have not been complied with, viz: 

Romford and District Tramways Bill. 
Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders 


Post OFFICE Sires BILL (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO COMPLIED 
WirH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the Exam- 
iners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, 
referred pursuant to the Order of the House of the 6th day of April, the 
Standing Orders which are applicable thereto have been complied with, 
viz. :-— 

Post Office Sites Bill 


Western Trust Bill [Lorps]. -Read the third time, and passed, without 
Amendment oF jae eos os iid ofa ee mA 


Dover Corporation Bill (By Order).—Read a second time and committed 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway (Extension of Time) Bill.—‘To 
extend the time limited by The Baker Street and Waterloo Railway Act, 
1900, for the compulsory purchase of lands and for the construction of 
certain of the railways authorised by that Act ; and for other purposes.” 
Read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 5).—Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to Castleblaney (Urban), Castleblaney (Rural), the Port of Cork, 
and the Portadown and Banbridge Joint Waterworks District. Ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Attorney-General for [reland and Mr. Wyndham 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL OrpERS (No. 5).—Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to the Metro- 
politan Boroughs of Hampstead, Holborn, and Lambeth. Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. Walter Long 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL OrbERS (No. 6)— Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to Coventry, 


Rawmarsh, Shipley, and Tynemouth. Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


Grant Lawson and Mr. Walter Long ... 


LANARKSHIRE AND AYRSHIRE RAILWAY OrpER CONFIRMATION.—Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order, under The Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1899, relating to the Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway. Ordered 
to be brought in by the Lord Advocate and Mr. Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land ie be ay x Say te ee: sie 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No 5) Bill —‘‘'l'o con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land relating to Castleblaney (Urban), Castleblaney (Rural), the Port of 
Cork, and the Portadown and Banbridge Joint Waterworks District.” 
Presented, and read the first time; to be referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. | Bill 169.] ... 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill.—‘‘'‘l'o confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to the Metro- 
politan Boroughs of Hampstead, Holborn, and Lambeth.” Presented, and 
read the first time ; to be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 170.] ... ee se oe ee a 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill.—‘To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to Cov entry, 
Rawmarsh, Shipley, and Tynemouth.” Presented, and read the first time : 
to be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 171.] 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Order Confirmation Bill.— “To 
confirm a Provisional Order, under the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, relating to Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway.” 
Presented ; and ordered to be considered upon Monday next ‘ 


City and North East Suburban Electric Railway Bill.—Reported {Pre- 
amble not proved} ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed.” 


RAILWAY BILLs (Group No. 3)—Mr. Compton RIcKETT reported from the 
Committee on Group No. 3 of Railway Bills; That, for the convenience of 
parties, they had adjourned till Tuesday next, at half-past Eleven of the Clock 


Report to lie upon the Table 
PETITIONS. 


CHURCH DisciPLINE BILL.—Two aoe from vient against ; to lie upon 
the Table : ras abe ae 9 ae wale ae 


CoaL Mines ReGuLation BILt.--Petitions in favour: from Greasbrough ; 
Poynton ; Dysart; Snydale (No. 2); Bank Hall; Burnley; Wallsend 
Main; Dearne Valley ; Barnsley Main; Stanhope Silkstone; Burnley ; 
Frystone (No. 2); Haigh ; Crigglestone Coal Company ; Stourton Grange, 
Leeds ; Lea Green ; Tong ; Netherton ; Denby Grange ; Houghton Main ; 
Waverley ; Orgreave ; “Grange : Newmarket Silkstone ; Wakefield ; 
Bowers (No. 2); Lofthouse; Bowers (No. 3); Newland; Frystone 
(No. 1); Leeds Central ; Nostell; Carlton Main ; Newmarket High Moor ; 
Marchay ; Tollcross; Southgate; Marlpool; Grassmoor (No. 3); Clay 
Cross ; Ryhill Main ; South Hindley ; and Halton Collieries ; to lie upon 
the Table awe ~ -_ si Pie ne ~ ine 


County Courts JURISDICTION HXTENSION BiL_.—Petitions in favour: from 
Burnley ; Heath; and Aberavon ; to lie upon the Table ... 

DETENTION OF PooR PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BILL,—Petitions from Yell, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table... e i 

LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL.— Petitions against ; 
from Battersea ; Southampton ; and Upton Park ; to lie upon the Table... 

LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BILL.— Petitions for alteration ; 
from Spynie ; and Alyth ; to lie upon the Table 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BILL.—Petition from North 
Berwick, in favour ; to lie upon the Table ... 2. 


PETITIONS. 
MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER.—Petitions against : from Waltham- 
stow ; Oxford ; Liverpool ; and Brighton (two) ; to lie upon the Table 
PupLic Housrs (Hours or CLOSING) (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petitions in favour : 
from Leith ; and Edinburgh ; to lie upon the Table ... , a f 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL.—Pctition from Cov mom against ; to lie 
upon the Table , sy ie ry 


Trabes Disputes BiLL.~-Petitions in favour: from Southgate ; ane a 
Poynton ; Dysart ; Bank Hall ; Burnley ; Barnsley Main ; Wallsend Main ; 
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Stanhope Silkstone; Dearne Valley ; Burnley ; Frystone (No. 2); Lea 
Green ; Newmarket. High Moor; Newland ; Bowers (No. 3); Stourton 
Grange, Leeds ; Lofthouse ; Leeds Central ; Frystone (No. 1); Nostell ; 
Methley ; Snydale (No. 2) ; Haigh ; Crigg glestone Coal Company ; Nether- 
ton; Denby Grange; Houghton Main; Waverley ; Orgreave ; Grange ; 
Newmarket Silkstone ; Wakefield ; Bowers (No, 2); Tolleross ; Tong ; 
Marlpool ; Marchay ; Grassmoor (No. 3); Clay Cross ; South Heindley ; - 
Halton ; and Ryhill Main Collieries ; to lie upon the Table.. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


MARRIAGES, BirtHs, AND DEATHS (ENGLAND).--Copy presented, of General 
Abstract of Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered in England and Wales 
in the year 1902 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table os 


Navy (WATER TUBE BOILERS). —Copy presented, of Report on further Trials of 
H.M.S. “ Hyacinth” and H.M.S. “Minerva — a [hy seaaeseaieck 
to lie upon the Table ‘a 


Companies (WinpING-Up) Act, 1890.—Account presented, showing enn 
and Expenditure on account of Proceedings during the year ended 31st 
March, 1203 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 135.) 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PROCEEDINGS).—Account presented, showing the 
Receipts and E ixpenditure on account of Bankruptcy Proceedings during 
the year ended 31st March, 1903 [by meD to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 136.) dale me een er ei 


Factory AND WorksHOP ACTS aeiiaiiiediil OF PrECE WorK WAGEs ; 
Fe_t Hats).—-Copy presented, of Order, dated 22nd April, 1903, made by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, applying, with modifica- 
tions, the provisions of Section 116 of The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
to the making of Felt Hats and repealing the existing Order of the 30th 
November, 1897 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table a ae 


East InNpDIA (RAILWAYS AND IRRIGATION WorKS).—Return ‘aiiidaais relative 
thereto [Address 29th April ; Mr. Price] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 137.) + ine om io ae ies sits, oe 


TRADE Reports (ANNUAL SERIES).—Copy presented, of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2964 to 2966 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table ... ae i a ia see mae 


Licut Rainways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of a Light Railway in the county of Wilts, form 
ing an additional junction between the Basingstoke and Salisbury Railway 
of the London and South Western Railway Company near Porton, and the 
Light Railway —- by the Amesbury and Military Camp Light Rail- 
Railwa ay Order, 1898 (Amesbury and Military Camp Light Railway (New- 
ton Toney “lk Order, 1903 [by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


Licut Rartways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
amending the Mid-Suffolk Light Railway Order, 1900 (Mid-Suffolk Light 
Railway (Deviation and ened aainasl 1903 ba senate to lie 
upon the Table ... e ‘ kee 


Lieut Raitways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and confirmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
extensions of Light Railways authorised the Doncaster Corporation 
Light Railways Order, 1899, and by the ‘hone Corporation Light, 
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Railways (Deviation, &c.) Order, 1902 (Doncaster Corporation Light Rail- 
ways (Extensions) Order, 1903) [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table 937 

Ligut RaiLways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of a Light Railway in the counties of Bedford 
and Hertford from Leighton Buzzard to Hitchin (Leighton Buzzard and 
Hitchin Light Railway Order, 1903) [by Command]; to lie upon the Table 937 

Licut Raiways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of Light Railways in the urban district of 
Barking Town, in the county of Essex (Barking Light Railways (Extensions) 
Order, 1903) [by Command]; to lie upon the Table 937 

Light Raitways Act, 1896.—Copy presented, of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of Light Railways from Morriston to Pontar- 
dawe, in the county of Glamorgan (Glamorgan County Council (Morriston 
to Pontardawe) Light Railways Order, 1903) [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table ape rhe bea ti oe ... 908 

LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) (GUARANTEE FuN»b).—Return ordered, “of Pay- 
ments to the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account and other Exchequer 
Grants which form the constituent parts of the Guarantee Fund, under 54 
and 55 Vic., ¢. 48, s. 5, and 61 and 62 Vic., ¢. 37, s. 58, as proposed to be 
amended by the Irish “Land Bill, 1903.) ”—(Mr. Wyndham.) 

Return presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 134] —........ “a 938 

ArMY (ComMissions).—Address for “Return as to number of Commissions 
granted during each of the years 1899 to 1902, inclusive.” —(Mr. Pirie.) 938 

VOLUNTEERS —Address for “ Return respecting the Volunteers, in the following 
form :— 

Ofticers. Men. Battalions 

Number of Volunteer battalions - 

Number of battalions qualified under new regula- | 

tions for inclusion in Army Corps Scheme 
Number required by Scheme 
Number of etlicients who have earned Capitation | 
Grant, 1902 . - . ; ; ‘ | 

Strength of Volunteers 
Ist day of January, 1903 
1902 

e- 1901 
1900 
1599 - 

Shortage of Officers— 

190: - . - 
1899 : - - . - P . ‘ 
938 


(Mr. Church ill.) 
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MitirARY WorKS AND Stores.—Address for “ Return respecting Military 
Works and Stores, in the following form :— 


Ixxi 


Page 


Military Stores. | Artillery. Fortifications. | Barracks. 


| fa Ries. 


Amount of money expended: 
cs is, te 


1900 

1901... a ; | 
1902 
1903 





—(Mr. Churchill.) 


RoyaL GARRISON RKEGIMeNnTs.—Address for “ Return showing the annual cost 
of the Royal Garrison Regiment now stationed at Malta; the number of 
vases of drunkenness, of courts-martial, and of diseases treated in hospital 
which have occurred within the last twelve months ; the number of women 
and children borne on the strength of the Regiment ; and a comparison of 
these figures with the respective figures in any particular Regular Battalion 
in the same garrison ; the number of Royal Garrison Regiments sanctioned 
by Parliament ; and the number as yet formed.” 


Mr. Churchill 


HovusE or Lorps (MANUscRIPTS),—-Ordered, that a message be sent to the 
Lords to request that their Lordships will be pleased to communicate to 
this House a Copy of the Manuscripts of the House of Lords, Volume II. 
(New Series. )—(Mr. Arthur Elliot.) ... Se ay ; 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY ELeEcrric TRAMS.—Question, Sir Joseph Dimsdale 
(City of London) ; Answer, Mr. Akers Douglas — vy ae 


DeatH OF UNCLE oF RULING CHIEF OF PANNA—Cost oF INQUIRY.— 
Question, Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty); Answer, Lord George Hamilton 


INDIA—GOVERNMENT ADVANCES TO NATIVE STrATES.—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton i ne 
InpDIA—ACKEAGE OF IRRIGATED LANDs.—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton és sit cas a 5 = es 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND RaJAHS OF PANNA.—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton im ru a até 


InDIA—GRANTS FOR IRRIGATION WorRKS—UNEXPENDED BALANCES.— 
Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton ae ics 


NAVAL RESERVE MEN EmpLoyEp IN RoyaL DockyarpDs.—Question, Mr. 
Harmsworth (Caithness-shire) ; Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster ae. 
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DAMAGE TO “PRINCESS ALEXANDRA.”—Question, Mr Charles M‘Arthur 
(Liverpool, Exchange) ; Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour 


Pustic HEALTH—VITAL STATISTICS.—Question, Mr. Henry Hobhouse 
(Somersetshire, E.) ; Answer, Mr. Walter Long ia . a2 


SUGGESTED INCREASE OF CONSULAR REPRESENTATION.—Question, Sir Thomas 
Dewar (Tower Hamlets, St George’s) ; Answer, Lord Cranhorne 


TELEGRAPH CONFERENCE—-INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES.—Question, Mr. ited 
(Derbyshire, Chesterfield) ; Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain - 


IMPROVED POSITION OF SORTERS IN CHARGE OF TRAVELLING Post OFFIGES. 
-—— Question, Captain Norton (Newington, W.); Answer, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain 


Dunnin Science AND ArT AND NaturaAL History Museums, ETC. 
Position OF EMPLOYEES..—Question, Mr. Field (Dublin, St. Patrick) ; 
Answer, Mr. Arthur Elliot 3 er a 


Civit Service—Writers’ PENSIONS.—Question, Mr, Claude Hay (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Elliot... ie zn 


ARMY PENSIONS—CASE OF JOHN STAPLETON.-~ Question, Mr. Joyce (Limerick) ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley 


ARMY PENSIONS—CASE OF HENRY DUKF, TATE OF 81st Foor.—Question, 
Mr. Joyce (Limerick) ; Answer, Lord Staniey 


SOMALILAND OPERATIONS—WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. aac, Sir John Leng 
(Dundee) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick s kgs ts * 


RouGcH Ripers and Scouts—HEIGHT REGULATIONS. Sieaeainen Sir Thomas 
Dewar ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick . ss - ahs di ; 


PaciFic CABLE—INTERRUPTION OF SERVICE.—Question, Sir John Colomb 
(Great Yarmouth) ; Answer, Mr. Secretary Chamberlain ae 2 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


SouTH AFRICAN WAR TROPHIES.—Question, Mr. Bill (Staffordshire, Leek) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


ARMY MEatT ContTRACTs.—Question, Mr. Bill; Answer, Mr. Brodrick 


ARTILLERY Frrinc.—-Questions, Major Seely (Isle of Wight), Sir Charle: 
Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean), and Lt.-Col. Geo. Kemp 
(Lancashire, Heywood); Answers, Mr. Brodrick ie 


COLLISION BETWEEN THE “BULWARK” AND THE ‘“‘ FORMIDABLE. —Question, 
Sir William Allan (Gateshead) ; Answer, The daeatniadin to the pinaneited 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster, Belfast, W.) 


NATIVE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL MINES.—Question, Mr. Whitley (Halifax) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies danse J. Chambe — 
Birmingham, W.) a — ' 


ALASKAN BouNDARY COMMISSION.—Question, Mr. Charles Devlin (Galway) ; 
Answer, Mr. J, Chamberlain ... ; . ba: et ape ie 
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TIENTSIN RAILWAY SipinG AWARD.—Question, Mr. Joseph Walton (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Barnsley) ; The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord 
Cranborne, Rochester) ... " ae “a . a ae ed 

RUSSIA AND THE NIU-CHWANG REVENUES.—Question, Mr. Joseph Walton ; 
Answer, Lord Cranborne We Bes Le rs 


Russia AND CHINA.—Questions, Mr. Joseph Watson ; Answers, Lord Cranborne 


LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY—ELECTRIFICATION.—Question, Mr. Weir 
(Ross and Cromarty) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) se i si 


BANKRUPT ALIENS.—Question, Mr. Forde set) imal nea S.W.) ; 
Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour * 
LICENSING IN WORCESTERSHIRE. —(Question, Col. iliac a 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State to the Home Department (Mr. 
Cochrane, Ayrshire, N.) ve ee sa eas Sat “ 
POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS TO CANADA. —Question, Mr. Charles Devlin ; Answer, 
The Postmaster-General (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Worcestershire, FE.) 
(GFLYCERINATED CALF LyMpH.—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Grant Lawson, Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk) 


NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT.— Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, Mr. Grant 
Lawson 


CLIFFORD’s INN.— Questions, Mr. Rea (Gloucester), Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 58.), 
and Mr. Peel (Manchester, S.); Answers, The Attorney-General (Sir 
Robert Finlay, Inverness Burghs) 

Tr1sH RATE COLLECTIONS.—Question, Mr. Delany (Queen’s County, Ossory) ; 
Answer, The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) 


DuNDRUM CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM.——-Question, Mr. Hayden (Roscommon, 
S.); Answer, Mr. Atkinson ms HS, Ame me ea hoe 


Hovusinc ACCOMMODATION IN GALWAY.—Question, Mr. Charles Devlin ; 
Answer, Mr. Atkinson... sist oe ; Se 


CASTLEREA RAILWAY INQUIRY. Sati sact Mr. Hayden; Answer, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour e ane ve Ka es 


MOUNTMELLICK Matt DELAYs.--Question, Mr. Delany ; Answer, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain dos ' - » Ne ae 


THE HacuE CoNVENTION AND ANGLO-Russtan Disputes. —Question, Mr. 
Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis); Answer, The Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.)... i 


Pistols Bill.—Reported, with Amendments, from the Standing Committee on 
Law, etc. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 138.) 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the Standing Committee to be printed. 
(No. 133.) 


Bill as amended (in the Standing Committee), to be consideréd upon Monday 
next, and to be printed [ Bill 172.] ' 39 on ore ni 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE CoMMITTEE.—Ordered, That Sir John Dorington be 


discharged, and that Mr. Hayes Fisher be added to the Committee. — (Sir 
Alexander Acland-IHlood.) ; 


Poor Prisoners Defence Bill.—The Select Committee on the Poor Prisoners 
Defence Bill was nominated of, Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Black, Mr. 
Bousfield, Coionel Bowles, Mr. Duke, Mr. Ellis Griffith, Mr. Kimber, Sir 
Joseph Leese, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr. Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Sir Alevander Acland Hood.) 


SupPLy [7th ALLOTTED DAY.] 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. ] 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£6,895,000, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Provisions, Forage and other Supplies, including South African Com- 
pensation Claims, which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1904.” 


Mr. Charles Hobhouse (Bristol, E.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ That Item L be reduced by £500.” 
—(Mr. Charies Hobhouse.) 


The Under Secretury of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne, 
Rochester) i me ahi 

Sir Robert Reid (Dumfries Burghs) 

Nir Joseph Leese (Lancashire, Accrington) 

Mr. Malcolm (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 

Mr. Dillon (Mayo, EB.) ... ing 

Mr. Arthur Lee (Hampshire, Fareham) 

Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) ... ae as ve aN nex 

The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 

Mr. Asquith (Fifeshire, EF.) ae 

Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon Burghs) 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes, 118 ; Noes, 233. (Division List No. 72.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Civit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS EsTIMATES, 1903—4.—-REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£6,267,500 be granted to his Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
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year ending on the 31st day of March 1904, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Expenses of Post Ottice 


Savings Banks, and Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 


The Postmaster-General (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Worcestershire, E.) .... 1015 
Mr. Bayley (Derbyshire, Chesterfield)... ee yaa oe .-. 1029 


And, it being half-past Seven of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee Report Progress ; to sit again this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 
Midland and Belfast and Northern Counties Railway Bill (By Orper). 
Mr. MeVeagh (Down, 8.) peg oe xe aoe sath ... 1030 


Suppty [7th ALLOTTED DAY. ] 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


CivIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES 1903—4.—REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum _ not exceeding 
£6,267,500, be granted to His Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1904, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Post Office Services, the expenses of Post Office 
Savings Banks, and Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 


Mr. Bayley... ae ees ae pis ns .--» 1031 
Sir Albert Rollit (Islington, Ss. oo re ee ais ... 1033 
Sir Walter Foster (Derbyshire, Ilkeston) .. et ae baa ... 1034 
Mr. Goulding (Wiltshire, Devizes) ee mae ne a ... 1036 
Mr. John Burns ( Battersea) es B. one has Sa ... 1037 
Mr. Duke (Plymouth) ees oa aes oe ies ata ... 1044 
Mr. Broudhurst (Leicester) “te nee ... 1047 
Mr. Griffith F poscamwen (Kent, Tunbridge)... a et be ... 1049 
Mr. T. P. O Connor (Liverpool, Scotland).. ve aU 49 ... 1054 
Mr. Nannetti (Dublin, College Green)... oe ee he ... 1061 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Item A (Salaries) be reduced 
by £100, in respect of the Salary of the Postmaster-General.—(Mr. 
Nannetti.) 


Mr. Claude -” - horeditch, ite ste en oie om ... 1062 
Mr. Lough .. ‘on sa as ees .-» 1064 


And, it being midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his Report to 
the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 
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Borough Funds Bill.—(Not amended by the aeing Committee), con- 
sidered ; Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next... .-» 1064 


Outdoor Relief (Pensioners) Bill.—Considered in Committee, and reported, 
with an Amendment ; Bill, as amended, to be considered upon Monday 
next may as oa ee nee a des = we ... 1064 


Adjourned at five minutes after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: FRIDAY, Ist MAY, 1905. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House, that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have not been complied 
with- 

Salford Corporation [H.L.]. (Petition for additional provision. ) 
North-Western Electricity and Power Gas [H.1.|. (Petition for 
additional provision. ) 


And the Certificates that the further Standing Orders applicable to the 
following Bills have been complied with— 
Ipswich Gas; Great Northern and City Railway ; Broadstairs Gas ; 
Bath Corporation Water: Bridgwater Gas; East Ardsley Gas : 
Stoke Newington Borough Council; Midland Railway ; North 
Middlesex Gas. 


And the Certificate that the further Standing Orders applicable to the 
following Bill have not been complied with— 


Maidstone Gas. 
The same were ordered to lie on the Table ... cre Pre; bd ... 1065 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway (Extension of Time) Bill ; North- 
Western Electricity and Power Gas Bill [H.1.] (Petition for additional 
provision) ; Salford Corporation Bill [H.L.] (Petition for additional provision) ; 
Maidstone Gas Bill.—Examiners’ Certificates of non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders Committee on Thursday 
next... sae soa oan aa ees ree . aan ... 1065 


Hove, Worthing, and District Tramways Bill |#1.1..|.—A witness ordered 
to attend the Select Committee aie ae oe ae oe ... 1065 
Frinton-on-Sea Sea Defences Bill | 1... |.—-The King’s consent signified ; and 
Bill reported from the Select Committee with Amendments aS ..- 1065 


Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) Bill.—Committee to meet on 
Tuesday next ... ae rn ey ee im sie ; . 1066 


Tynemouth and District Tramways Bill [1.1 |.—Report trom the Committee 
of Selection that the tive Lords appointed a Select Committee on the Carmar- 
thenshire Electric Power Bill [H.u.], and other Bills, do form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the Tynemouth and District Tramways 
Bill [H.L.} ; read and agreed to ; all petitions referred to the Committee, 
with leave to the petitioners praying to be heard by counsel against the 
Bill to be heard as desired, as also counsel for the Bill nip V3 ... 1066 


Manchester Corporation Bill [4.L.|—The order made yesterday appointing 
certain Lords the Select Committee to consider the Bill, ine ... 1066 
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Liverpool University Bill {#.L.|—Kead 2* (according to order) 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Bill [H.L.].—Read 3*; Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons ‘ sia \ 


Cleveland and Durham County Electric Power _ wie L. |.—Read 3 and 
passed, and sent to the Commons ie ee Le 


Western Trust Bill [H.L. }.--Returned from the Commons agreed to ... 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETU. 

HousE oF Lorps Manuscriprs.—Message from the Commons for copy of the 
Manuscripts of the House of Lords, Volume IT. (New Series) ; Ordered to 
be communicated ner sa eos oes os 

TRANSVAAL.— Papers relating to the Criminal Procedure Code, 1903 (Ordinance 
No. 1); Presented [by Command], and ordered to lie on the Table 

THAMES CONSERVANCY.—General Report of the proceedings of the Conservators 
of the River Thames during the year ended 31st December, 1902; with a 
statement of the accounts of the Conservators for that year; Delivered 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table ... 





Prevention of Cruelty to Children (Amendment) Bill [1L.|.—The 


following Lords were named of the Select Committee : 


Earl Ancaster. 
Lord Belper. 
Lord Lamington. 
Lord Monkswell. 
Lord Alverstone. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman 


MANCHURIA. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (The Marquess of Lansdowne)... 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes before Five o'clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before Eleven o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: FRIDAY, Ist MAY, 1903. 
The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Sittingbourne District Gas Bill.—- Read the third time, and passed... 
Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Bill.--Verbal Amendment made (King’s 
Consent signified) ; Bill read the third time, and passed 


Great Eastern saute din Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time eee os ‘ ° + 


Great Northern Railway Bill, as amended, considered ; Amendme:is made ; 
Bill to be read the third time . a As 
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Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill.--Read a second time, and 
committed ae me ne ee nen aaa - desl - 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL OrDERS (HOUSING OF WorKING 


Page 


1068 


CLAssEs).— Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 


ment Board for Ireland relating to the urban districts of Athlone and 
Kingstown (two) ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney-General for 
Ireland and Mr. Wyndham. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Housing of Working 
Classes) Bill.—‘ To confirm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating to the urban districts of Athlone 
and Kingstown (two) ;” presented accordingly, and read the first time ; to 
be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. {Bill 173] 


Gorleston and Southtown Gas Bill; Commercial Gas Bill.—Reported, with 
Amendments ; Reports to lie upon the Table ts Oe ea - 


Nelson Corporation Bill. Reported, with Amendments ; Report to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed nn me an ‘ “ “ 


PrIVATE BILLS (Group D).—Ordered, That Mr. William Charles Robinson, 
Captain C. P. Wilson, Mr. James W. Richardson, Mr. James Watt, Mr. 
James H. Gough, and Mr. George Holland, do attend the Committee on 
Group D of Private Bills on Monday next, at half-past Eleven of the clock 


Nantyglo and Blaina Water Bill.Reported [Parties do not proceed}; 
Report to lie upon the Table ... aa wa ae ree ia snd 


Leigh Corporation Bill.—-Reported from the Select Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bill, with Amendments. 


Report to lie upon the ‘lable, and to be printed 
PETITIONS. 


AGED PENSIONERS (No. 2) BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table ... oa nes oe ee we ‘ ies 


BoroucH Funps BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour; to lie upon the 
Table ; ae <i “a 


CoaL Mines ReGuLaTION BiL_.—Petitions in favour: from Westhoughton 
(three) ; Fence ; Aldwarke ; Grayfield Pit ; Waleswood ; Denton ; Paisley ; 
Ashton Moss; Bowling; Motherwell; Bellshill; Ellistown; Snibston ; 
Hightown ; Wharncliffe; Silkstone; Hindley (nine); Cradleye Lye; 
Wellshot ; Alloa; Tillicoultry ; Clackmannan; Alva; Devon; and 
Swanwick Collieries ; to lie upon the Table ... 1b 


Coroners’ INQUEsSTS (RAILWAY FATALITIES) Bii_Lt.—Petition from Battersea, 
in favour ; to lie upon the Table me wits poe an 

County Courts BILL AND CouNTY Courts JURISDICTION EXTENSION BILL.— 
Petition from Hudderstield, in favour ; to lie upon the Table es 

County CourTs JURISDICTION EXTENSION BiLL.—Petition from Bath, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ... Pa ds 


DETENTION OF Poor PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BrLu.—Petitions in favour: from 
Bathgate ; and Benholme ; to lie upon the Table 
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ELEMENTARY EpucATION AMENDMENT BILu.—-Petition from Battersea, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ... z ; #. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BiLL.—Petition trom Battersea, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table ... 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BiLt.—Petition from 
Battersea, in favour ; to lie upon the Table 


HouSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES BiLi.—Petition from Battersea, in favour : 
to lie upon the Table 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES (LONDON) BILL.—-Petition from Battersea, 
in favour ; to lie upon the Table ame. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES (REPAYMENT OF LOANS) BILL.—Petition 
from Battersea, in favour ; to lie upon the Table ~ ~ ‘ 





LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BILL,—Petitions for alteration: 


from Elgin ; Banff ; and Pittenweem ; to lie upon the Table 


MARRIAGE WITH A Deceased Wire's SISTER.—Petitions against : from Codford ; 
Oxford (four) ; Balham ; Boscastle ; and Gainsborough; to lie upon the 
Table + wre 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’s SISTER BiLL.—Petition from Birmingham 
and other places, in favour ; to lie upon the Table... ee 


Moron Cars (TAXATION).—Petition from Pembroke, for legislation ; to lie 
upon the Table ... cad svn ers ‘es 


PETROLEUM BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to lie upon the Table ... 
P 


PusLic HEALTH BiLt.—Petition from Battersea, against; to lie upon the 
Table... oa vhs a cat ite as ve we 


REGISTRATION OF Firms BiILL.—Petitions in favour; from Huddersfield ; and 
Battersea ; to lie upon the Table a mo eee A rae 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table a ot ~ 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY Bi_u.—Petitions in favour: from 
— Trowbridge ; Seven Kings; ard Battersea; to lie upon the 
Table ae Bis es 


Trep Houses (ABOLITION) BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour: to lie 
upon the Table ... ; cn eo sa eg 


Tiep Houses (FREEING) BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table ... at ee e Pp fet ti. ‘ 


Trapes Disputes Brii.—Petitions in favour; from Westhoughton (three) ; 
Fence ; Aldwarke ; Grayfield Pit ; Waleswood ; Hindley (nine) ; Denton ; 
Paisley ; Ashton Moss ; Bowling ; Motherwell ; Belshill ; Ellistown ; Snib- 
ston ; Hightown ; Wharncliffe ; Silkstone ; Tye ; Cradley ; Wellshot ; Alloa ; 
Tillicoultry ; Clackmannan ; Alva ; Devon ; and Swanwick Collieries ; to 
lie upon the Table sine on 


TraMways (Hours oF LABour) BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table... 0s os sine ons $00 ws 
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TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE Disputes BitLi.-—— Petition from Battersea, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ... aes ue is re es ... 1072 


VACCINATION BILL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour; to lie upon the Table 1072 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS BiLL.—Petition from Battersea, in favour ; tu lie 


upon the Table ... 1072 


WaceEs Boarps BiLL.--Petition from Battersea, in favour; to lie upon the Table 1072 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. : 


TRANSVAAL.—Copy presented, of Papers relating to the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1903 ne No. 1), 0 or the Transy aal at [by Command]; to lie upon 


the Table 


TREATY Series (No. 6, 1903).—Copy presented, of Accession of the Republic of 
Guatemala to the Convention signed at Geneva, 22nd August, 1864, for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Wounded in Armies in the Field, 24th 
March, 1903 {by Command] ; to lie upon the Table ... ans ne --. 1073 


1072 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES).—Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2967 to 2968 [by Command] ; to lie 


upon the Table. 
Paper laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House sie ive « 1008 


‘THAMES CONSERVANCY.—General Report and Accounts of the Conservators for 
1902 [by Act]; to be printed. [No. 139] .. 4. 0... eh ... 1072 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


DuNnpDRUM CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM—ATTENDANTS’ Hours.—dQuestion, 


Mr. Hayden (Roscommon, 8.) ; Answer, Mr. Atkinson ed ae ... 1073 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION.—Question, Sir Howard Vincent (Sheffield, Central) ; 
Answer, Mr. Gerald Balfour pet ne ae a Shi 1073 
METROPOLITAN Pook LAW—CHILDREN SUFFERING FROM OPHTHALMIA AND 
RINGWORM.—Question, Sir Walter Foster (Derbyshire, Ilkeston) ; Answer, 
Mr. Walter Long ne 63 re oF ae 1074 
Marriage With a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill [Szconp Reabinc].—Order 
for Second Reading read. 
Sir Gilbert Parker (Gravesend) . 1074 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Gilbert Purker.) 
lus4 


Str Joseph Leese (Lancashire, Accrington) Tr eek ve 
Sir John Kennaway (Decoushire, Honiton) woe 2 ‘ee «| 1087 


Mr. Guest (Plymouth) 1090 
Amendment proposed 
“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘ upon this day six months.’ ”—(Sir John HKennaway.) 
Qu. stion proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Lord Edmund Talbot (Sussex, Chichester) = 1092 
Ser J. Fergusson (Muauchester, NE.) ... wie 45 ae ..- 1093 
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Mr. Randles (Cumberland, Cockermouth) ... 1097 
Mr. Sharpe (Kensington, N.) ... on .-» 1098 
Mr. Cripps (Lancashire, Stretford) ..- 1100 
Mr. Brynmor Jones (Swansea District) ... 1106 
Mr. Winston Churchill (Oldham) ... 1109 
Mr. Tomkinson (Cheshire, Crewe) »:3 BRED 
Mr. Gr iffith Boscawen (Kent, Tunbridge) . 1115 
Mr. Talbot (Oxford University) .. ia 1118 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 164; Noes, 94. (Division List No. 73.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, etc,”’—(Sir Gilbert Parker.) 
Mr. Tlurdy (Kent, Ashford) «, BRZZ 
Sir Brampton Gurdon (Norfolk, ».) ... 1123 
Sir Francis Powell (Wigan) . «so 1223 
Mr. Cohen (Islington, E.) ... 1124 
Mr. Griffith Boscawen «> Sane 
Mr. Seely (Lincoln) oe 1125 
Mr. Talhot i is sis . 1126 
Sir Henry Fowler (Woleriunpto, E.)... ne oo 1127 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. yy ralter Sia 
Bristol, 8.) ... a se rad ... 1128 
Mr. Halsey (Hertfords shire, Watford) . 1129 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 187; Noes, 113. (Division List No. 74.) 
Liquor Traffic Local Veto (Wales) ‘Bill —(|Srconp Reapine.}—Order 
for Second Reading read, 
Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshive, W.) ... 1153 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a 
second time.”—(Mr. Llerbert Loberts.) 
Sir Frederick Bunbury (Camberwell, Peckham) 1133 
And it being half-past Five of the Clock, the debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed upon Friday, 19th June. 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Bill.{Seconpy Reapinc.|—-On the Order for 
the Second Reading of this Bill being read. 
Mr. Asher (Elgin Burghs) . 1134 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 
MessAGE FROM THE Lorps.—That they have passed a Bili, intituled, “An 
Act to provide for the earlier closing of —— [Shops (Early Closing) 
Bill [Lorps. } ‘ ea ae ae ies oii .. 1134 
Peptic Accounts CoMMITTEE.—Second Report brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to he printed. [No. 140.] 1135 
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Trape Marks.—Bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Trade 
Marks, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Cripps, ‘Mr. Butcher, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Robson, 
and Mr. Cawley. 


Trade Marks Bill.—‘“ To consolidate and amend the Law relating to Trade 
Marks,” presented accordingly and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, 14th May, ard to be printed. [Bill 174.] 


Gas UNDERTAKINGS (LOCAL AUTHORITIES).— Return ordered, “relating to 
all authorised Gas Undertakings in the United Kingdom belonging to 
Local Authorities for the year ended the 25th day of March, 1993 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 331, of Session 1902).”— 


(Mr. Bonar Law.) 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS.—Return ordered, “relating to all authorised Gas 
Undertakings in the United Kingdom, other than those of Local 
Authorities, for the year ended the 31st day of December, 1902 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 330, of Session 1902).” 
(Mr. Bonar Law.) or : 

Russia AND MANCHURIA. 


Mr, Asquith (Fifeshire, EB.) 
Lhe Under Seeretary of State for Foreign Afri (Lord Cranbors Ne, 
Rochester) ne sais naa , eed , 
BusINEss OF THE HovsE.—On the Motion for adjournment. 
Sir A. Acland-Hood (Somersetshire, Wellington) ... 


eo 
Adjourned at Twenty-four minutes before Six o'clock till Monday 
next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, MONDAY, 41H MAY, 1903. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
The Lord CHANCELLOR acquainted the House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Certificates from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have been com- 


plied with :— 


Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common Gas; London Hydraulic Power 
Sutton District Water ; Winchester Water and Gas. 


Also the Certificate that no further Standing Orders are applicable to the 
following Bill :— 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 1.) 


And also the Certificate that the Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have not been complied w ith : 


Hove, Worthing, and District Tramways [H.L.]—(Petition for 
additional Provision). 


The same were ordered to lie on the Table ... ac das x 
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Lochnell oo og Bill [11.1.|—Judges’ Report received; Bill presented, and 
reaa [* ni os wa ins ene hes see ane 


Kip’s PATENT.—Petition of Frederic Ellsworth Kip, praying for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill for rendering valid certain Letters Patent granted to William 
Phillips Thompson in respect of inventions communicated to him from 
abroad by Frederic Ellsworth Kip (1) for improvements in stop-motions for 
looms, warping machines, and the like ; and (2) for improvements in elec- 
trical stop-motions for warps ; together with a copy of the proposed Bill 
annexed thereto; read, and referred to the Examiners pic 5 


Shropshire, Worcestershire, and East Denbighshire Electric Power 
ill {u.L.}—The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the 
opposition to the Bill was withdrawn: The orders made on the 9th of 
March and 30th of April last discharged, and Bill committed 


Hove, Worthing, and District Tramways Bill [1...]—(Petition for 
additional provision). Examiner's Certificate of non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders Committee on Thursday 


next 
Rickmansworth Gas Bill [1.L.|—Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments... sie cid oa ase sii a aes ‘ 


Bournemouth Corporation Tramways Bill [11....}|—Report from Select Com- 
mittee, That the Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of 
the Bill, the opposition thereto having been withdrawn ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table: The orders made on 9th and 26th March last dis- 
charged ; and Bill committed ... 


Poole and District Electric Traction Bill [u.L.]—Report from the Select 
Committee, That the Committee had not proceeded with the consideration 
of the Bill, the opposition thereto having been withdrawn ; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table: The orders made on the 12th and 26th March 
last discharged ; and Bill committed ... Ree ee one 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal Bill [1.1..]—Read 3*; An Amend- 
ment made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons ... ose ins P 


South Wales Mineral Railway Bill [1.1.]; Milford Docks Bill [u.1.]; All 
Saints, Poplar (Rate Abolition) Bill [H.L.]; Knott End Railway (Extension 
of Time) Bill [H.L.]—Read 3°, and passed, and sent to the Commons 


Sittingbourne District Gas Bill; Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Bill. 


Brought from the Commons. Read 1" ; and referred to the Examiners 


Pontypridd Urban District Council Bill [u.L.]; Taff Vale Railway Bill 
[H.L.); London and North Western Railway Bill [H.L.]; Aston Manor Im- 
provement Bill [#.L.}; Macclesfield and District Electric Tramways Bill 
[u.L.]; Torquay Corporation Water Bill [1.L.]; Rochester Corporation 
Tramways and Improvements Bill {1.L.]; Chatham and District Light 
Railways Bill [4.1 |; Brighton Corporation Bill [H.1.]; Bury and District 
Joint Water Board Bill [11 L.].—Report from the Committee of Selection, 
That the following Lords be proposed to the House to form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the said Bills, viz. :— 

E. Camperdown (chairman), 
kK. Lathom, 

VY. Powerscourt, 

L.. Cheylesmore, 

L. Llangattock. 
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Agreed to; and the said Lords appointed accordingly : The Committee 
to meet on Tuesday the 12th instant at Eleven o'clock ; and all Petitions 
referred to the Committee, with leave to the petitioners praying to be heard 
by counsel against the Bills to be heard as desired, as also Counsel for the 
Bills ‘i * ia “an ee ‘ 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [H.1.}] (No. 45.)—-A Bill to 
confirm cértain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Burton-upon-Trent Corporation Tram. 
ways, Bury Corporation Tramways, Cardiff Corporation Tramways 
Extension), Huddersfield Corporation Tramways, Leeds Curporation 

ramways, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Tramways, and Portobello 
and Musselburgh Tramways ... - na 1. aes 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [u.1.] (No. 46.)—A Bill to 
confirm certain provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Barrow-in-Furness Tramways, Horsforth 
Urban District Council Tramways, Keighley Corporation Tremways, and 
Ramsbottom Urban District Council Tramways eas 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [1. Bd (No. 47).—A Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Gas anc Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Bolsover and District Water, 
Goring and Streatley District Water, Leatherhead and District Water, 
Ludgershall Water, and Mid-Kent Water 


Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill [1.1.} (No. 48).—A Bill to 
confirm certain Provinsional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Aldershot Gas 
and Water, Amersham, Beaconsfield and District Water, St David’s Gas 
and Water, St. Neots Water, and Wexford Gas 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [1.1.] (No. 49).-A Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of ‘Trade under the Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Cobham Gas, Conis- 
brough Gas, Hailsham Gas, St. Ives (Huntingdonshire) Gas, and Woking 
District Gas es rv : 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [.L.] (No 50).—-A Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Brading Harbour District 
Gas, Crossgates, Halton, and Seacroft Gas, Herne Bay Gas, Pembroke 
Docks and Town Gas, and Riddings District Gas 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No 1) Bill [1.1] (No.51).— A Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Llandudno, Galway and 
Serabster. 


Were presented by the Lord Wolverton; read 1*; to be printed and 
referred to the Examiners ni i 


North British Railway (General Powers) Order Confirmation Bill 
el Pa Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under the Private Legislation 
-rocedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, relating to the North British Railway, 
Was presented by the Lord Balfour (pursuant to the Private Legislation 
Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, Sections 8 and 9); read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 52) : Jon = : ws ; 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS: MONDAY, 4tu MAY, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING OrDER 62 CompLtiszp Witu). -Mr. SPEAKER laid 
upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following Bills, referred on the First Reading 
thereof, Standing Order No. 62 has heen complied with, viz. 

Castleblaney, Keady, and Armagh Railway (Extension of Time) Bill; 
Wolverhampton and Cannoc ck Chase Railw ay (Extension of Time) 
Bill ; Ordered, that the Bills be read a second time oP <e ECO 


Private Bitts [Lorps] (STANDING OrpbERS Nor PRreEviousLy INQUIRED 
Into CompLiep WitH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from 
one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the 
following Bills, originating in the Lords, and referred on the First Reading 
thereof, the Standing Orders not previously inquired into, and which are 
applicable thereto, have been complied with, viz.— 


Life Association of Scotland Bill [Lords] ; Faversham Gas Bill [Lords] ; 
Hexham Gas Bill [Lords]; Lima Railway Bill [Lords]; India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Company Bill 
|Lords| ; North Navigation Collieries Bill [Lords]; Exeter Rail- 
way Bill | Lords}, 


Ordered, that the Bills be read.a second time as sis maa ay BES 


Great Central Railway Bill.— As amended, considered ; Amendments made. 
Bill to be read the third time ... , ; ne ae pan ic eee 


Queensland Investment and Land a Bill { Lords] ; London County 
Council (General sine Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time a re aoa au ae ay aa note SLES 


London County Council (toney) Bill.—Read a second time, and committed 1178 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Order oceania Bill.—Con- 
sidered ; to be read the third time upon Wednesday ‘ ia ... 1178 


London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Bill.—Reported, with Amend. 


ments ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed —... Fas vt Baee 
Rattway BiLts (Group No. 4).—Ordered, That William Creasy, Herbert W. 

Gibson, and Percy J. Sheldon do attend the Committee on Group No 4 of 

Railway Bills on Thursday, at half-past eleven of the clock... ae aos 2919 
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. 1180 
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Public Offices (Dublin) Bill...“ For the acquisition of certain land in Dublin 
asa site for a proposed Royal College of Science and other offices and 
buildings for the public service, and for purposes connected therewith,” 
presented by Mr. Arthur Elliot ; to be read a second time upon Monday 
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printed. [Bill 176.} 


Irish Land Bill-—{Seconp Reaptnc. }|—Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. John Redmond (Waterford) 


Mr. Coghill (Stoke-upon-Trent) 
Sir George Bartley (Islington, N.) 


Amendment proposed— 
“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘upon this day six months’ °—(J/r. Coghiil.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


The Prime Minister and First Lord of the ane (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.) i ee ies re 

Su H. ¢ 5 cans Bannerman ( Stirling Bi uryhs) 

Mr. T. W. Russell (Tyrone, 8.) . ; 

Mr. pi (Bedfordshire, Enten) 


And it being half-past seven of the clock, the debate stood adjourned till 


this Evening’s Sitting. 
= c 


EVENING SITTING. 
Irish Land Bill. Order read, for resumed adjourned debate on Amendment 


to Question [4th May], “That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Which Amendment was, 
“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘ upon this day six months.’ ” —(Mr. Coghil.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question. ’ 
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Debate resumed. 

Mr. Ashton ; er wid ae ae ae ROE 

Sir John Colomb (Great Yarmouth) pee oe oe oh ... 1291 

Mr. Dillon (Mayo, BE.) .. hs Bid ass ha .-» 1300 


The Attorney-General for Ireland ( Ur. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) — ... 1313 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the debate be now adjourned.”—(J/r. 
William O’Brien), put and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


The Borough Funds Bill.—{Tuirp Reapinc.}—On the Motion for the Third 
Reading of this Bill. 





Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth N.) .« does 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (. Mr. Wy ‘yndham, Dower)... . 132k 
Bill read a third time and passed. 
Adjourned at three minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS: TUESDAY, 5ru MAY, 1903. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Hove, Worthing, and District eee = ~ sli itnesses ordered 
to attend the Select Committee o 1325 
Manchester Southern Tramways . woneumaaaing nal Ls L.].—A_ witness 
- ordered to attend the Select Committee iol ‘oie 1325 
Manchester Southern Tramways Gnaenieg Bill a + —A witness 
ordered to attend the Select Committee ‘i mn ... 13825 
South Lancashire Tramways Bill [1.L.|.—Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire Tramways Bill [H.1.]; Manchester Southern Tramways (Lancashire) 
Bill [u.1.] ; Manchester Southern Tramways (Cheshire) Bill [H.L.]; North 
Cheshire Tramways Bill [H.L.]—Report from the Select Committee, That, 
the Committee adjourned this day at a quarter past Eleven o'clock e-- 1325 
Sutton Coldfield Corporation Bill ste nee from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Amendments : ‘ ta ... 1325 
Great Western atid wena senna _. ens without Amend- 
ment ; w- 1325 
Dublin i on any sone _ Rei stitial without Amend- 
ment... . 1325 
Birmingham District Tramways Bill [1.L.|—Committed: The Committee 
to be proposed by the Committee of Selection soit one oon ... 1325 
Liverpool University Bill ina L. hi Jewish Colonisation Association Bill [H.1.]. 
—Committed ... , . wad vie ina das o-. 1325 
Great Northern and city Ses Bill.—Read 2*, and committed .-. $826 


Broadstairs Gas Bill.—Read 2%, and committed: The Committee to be 
proposed hy the Committee of Selection a ss wn see .. 1325 
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Bath Corporation Water Bill; Bridgwater Gas Bill; East Ardsley Gas 
Bill; Stoke Newington Borough Council Bill. —Read 2 *,and committed ... 


Midland Railway Bill.---Read 2*, and committe1: The Committe2 to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selectior: - ms oe ; 


North Middlesex Gas Bill.—Read 2", and committed... 


Harrogate Water Bill lage Phebe Railway Bill [{H.L.]; Pelican and 
British Empire Life Office Bill [H.L.] ; Harrow and Stanmore Gas Bill [1.1. }. 
Read 3*, and passed, and sent to the Commons ‘a io ‘ 


Salford Corporation Bill [.L.].—Report from the Select Committee. That 
the Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been withdrawn ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
‘able: The orders made on 9th March and Tuesday last a and 
Bill committed . , we sits oad ‘ns sed ; 


Carmarthenshire Electric Power Bill [1.1.]—Report from the Select Com- 
mittee. That the Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of 
the Bill, no parties having appeared in opposition thereto ; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table: Toe orders made on the 9th of March and 
Thursday last discharged, and Bill committed 


South Lancashire Tramways Bill [H.L.].—Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire Tramways Bill [u.L.]; Manchester Southern Tramways (Lancashire) 
Bill [H.0.] ; Manchester Southern Tramways (Cheshire) Bill [1.1.]; North 
Cheshire Tramways Bill [11.1.].--Report from the Committee of Selection, 
That the Duke of Manchester and the Lord Barrymore be proposesi to the 
House as members of the Select Committee on the said B:lls in the place 
of the Lord Zouche of Haryngworth and the Lord Ellenborough ; read, 
and agreed to wes rae 


PETITIONS. 


LAND ReGisters (SCOTLAND) BILL. [H.L.].—Petition against : of Procurators 
and Solicitors in Dundee ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table 


SHops (EARLY CLOSING) BILL [H.L.].—Petition in favour of : of the Hamilton 
Merchants’ Association ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Fee FuNpD oF THE House or Lorps.—Tne Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parliaments had laid on the Table the 
Annual Account of the Fee Fund of the House of Lords. ‘The same was 
ordered to lie on the Table, and to be referred to the Select Committee on 
the House of Lords Offices 


Arnica, No. 3 (1903).—Report by Mr. A. Whyte on his recent travels along 
the sea coast belt of the British East Africa Protectorate : 

Treaty SERIES, No. 7 {1903).—International Convention relative to Bounties 
on Sugar, signed at Brussels, 5th March, 1902 (ratifications deposited at 
Brussels, 18th June, 1902, Ist February, 1903) e 


CoLONIES (ANNUAL).—-No. 383 Bermuda (Report for 1902). 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table ... 
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Berwickshire County Town Bill.—House in Committee (according to order) : 
Bill reported without Amendment: Standing Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ... sin ‘ie oe : 

MuNIcipAL TRADING.—Commons Message considered (according to order) : 
Moved, that this House do concur in the following Resolution, communicated 
by the Commons, viz., That it is expedient that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons be appointed to join with a Committee of this House to 
consider and report as to the principles which should govern powers given 
by Bills and Provisional Orders to municipal and other local authorities for 
industrial enterprise within or without the area of their jurisdiction—The 
Lord President (Duke of Devonshire) agreed to; and a message ordered 
to be sent to the Commons to acquaint them therewith 


Borough Funds Bill.—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 54.) ts A : ee Me ae 


Land Registers (Scotland) Bill Tos House in Committee (according to 
order). Bill reported without Amendment. Standing Committee 
negatived. 

The Secretary for Scotland (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
Amendments made. Bill re-committed to a Committce of the whole 
House ; and to be printed as amended. 

Rishopric of Bristol Bill {11.1,}.—-[Seconp ReapinG.|— Order of the day for 

the Second Reading read. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 

On Question, Bill read 2* (according to order), and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday next. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Lord Lamington .. 
Lord Ellenbor ouyh _ 
The Secretary of State al Fo ore we Afjuir 8 (Lord ( ( ‘ranbor WN, Roche ster)... 
Lord Newton me oat roe i 


THE CASE OF CAPTAIN HARRISON. 


Lord Muskerry 
Lord Wolverton 


Tue LOADING Port CLAUSE IN SHrP’s ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Lord Muskerry 
Lord Wolverton 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 5ru MAY, 1903. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 

PRIVATE BiLLs (STANDING ORDER 67 COMPLIED WITH).-—Mr. SPEAKER laid 
upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, referred on the First Reading 
thereof, Standing Order No. 67 has been complied with, viz.— 

Strabane and Letterkenny Railway Bill eee ose eve ace 
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PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 66 NOT COMPLIED WITH).—Mr. SPEAKER 
laid upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions of 
Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, referred on the First 
Reading thereof, Standing Order No. 65 has not been complied with, 
viz.— 

Strabane and Letterkenny Railway Bill. 


Ordered, that the Report be referred to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders... aes Ses or ou 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO Com- 
PLIED WITH).—Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the 
[Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following 
Bill, referred on the First Reading thereof, the Standing Orders which are 
ipplicable thereto haye been complied with, viz.— 

Eleetrie Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time To-morrow ... age at 


Great Eastern aeey © wv Great Northern Railway Bill.—Read the third 


time and passed ; ‘ oe eee see ant ose 


LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRovisionAL OrpDERS (No. 2).—Bill, as 
amended, considered ; Bill to be read the third time To-morrow cs 


LocAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL OrDERS ( ¥As).—Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to 
Cudworth, Hucknall-under-Huthwait+, and Meltham, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. Walter Long 


Locat GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 7).—Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board, relating to the counties 
of East Sussex and Leicester, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grant 
Lawson and Mr. Walter Long al oe sch 


LocaL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL, OrnDERS (No. &).—Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Crders of the Local Government Board relating to the Auck- 
land, Shildon, and Willington, the Croydon and Wimbledon, the Tarvin, 
Malpas, and Tarporley, and the Windsor and Egham Joint ‘Hospital Dis- 
tricts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grant Yawson and Mr. Walter 
Long... AM 0a ime pa pak sh hes coe mo 


LocaAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL OrDERS (NO. 9).—Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to Barry, 
Fenton, Leeds, aad Tonbridge, and the Ports of Hartlepool and Man- 
chester, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grant Lawson, and Mr. Walter 
Long... wees see ae sau ie ve ver oes ‘ 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill.—‘“ To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to Cudworth, 
Hucknall-under-Huthwaite, and Meltham,” presented and read the first 
time; to be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. (Bill 177.) ... on ose eas at in 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill.—‘“‘To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to the 
counties of East Sussex and Leicester,” presented, and read the first time ; 
to be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. (Bill 178)... sas bea ‘i 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill.—‘“ To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to the Auck- 
land, Shildon, and Willington, the Croydon and Wimbledon, the Tarvin, 
Malpas, and Tarporley, and the Windsor and Egham Joint Hospital 
Districts,” presented, and read the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 179.) ... 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill.-—‘ ‘To confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board relating to Barry, 
Fenton, Leeds, and Tonbridge, and the Ports of Hartlepool and Man- 
chester,” presented, and read the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 180.)... 


PRIVATE Bitts (Group C).—Ordered, That Professor Vivian Byam Lewes 
do attend the Committee on Group C of Private Bills To-morrow, at 
Eleven of the Clock an ain ; ‘ ove a 


London United Tramways Bill.—Reported, with Amendments; Report to 
a etl 


lie upon the Table, and to be printed ose ane 100 - ‘ 


Public Offices (Dublin) Bill.—Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Public Offices (Dublin) Bill with respect to 
compliance with the Standing Orders relative to Private Bills—(Mr. Arthur 
Elliot.) 


STANDING OrbERS.—Resolution reported from the Select Committee, “ That, 
in the case of the Romford and District Tramways Bill, Petition for 
additional provision, the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with ; 
That the parties be permitted to introduce their additional provision if the 
Committee on the Bill think fit.” 


Resolution agreed to 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, an “ Act for conferring further 
powers upon the company of proprietors of the Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire Canal Navigation; and for other purposes.” (Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire Canal Bill [Lords].) 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to regulate the capital of the South 
Wales Mineral Railway Company; and for other purposes.” (South 
Wales Mineral Railway Bill {Lords].) 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Milford Docks Company ; and for other purposes.” (Milford Docks Bill 
| Lords ].) 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to abolish the rate now levyable for 
certain church purposes in the parish of All Saints, Poplar, in the County 
of London, and to make other provisions for securing the stipend of the 
Rector of All Saints, Poplar; and for other purposes.” (All Saints, 
Poplar (Rate Abolition), Bill [Lords].) 


And, also, a Bill, intituled, ‘“‘ An Act for reviving and extending the 
period limited by the Knott End Railway Act, 1898, for the compulsory 
purchase of lands, and for extending the period limited by that Act for the 
construction of the railway by that Act authorised; and for other 
ourposes.” (Knott End Railway (Extension of Time) Bill [Lords].) 
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MUNICIPAL TRADING.—That they concur with the Commons in their Resolution, 
“That it is expedient that a Select Committee of this House be appointed 
to join with a Committee of the Lords to consider and report as to the 
principles which should govern powers given by Bills and Provisional 
Orders to municipal and other local authorities for industrial enterprise 
within or without the area of their jurisdiction ” itn ies - 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal Bill [leans] ; South Wales 
Mineral Railway Bill |Lords]; Milford Docks Bill [Lords]; All Saints, 
Popiar (Rate Abolition), Bill [Lords] ; Knott End Railway (Extension of 
Time) Bill | Lords!.— Read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills sie eh ad 


Seaforth and Sefton Junction Railway Bill. — Reported, with Amendments ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed : 


Hyde Corporation Bill; New Hunstanton Improvement Bill.—Reported from 
the Select Committee on Police and Sanitary Regulations Bill, with 
Amendments. 


Reports to lie upon the Table, an: to be printed 


PRIVATE BILLS (GRouP D.)—Mr. Nicot reported from the Committee on Group 
D of Private Bills ; That, for the convenience of parties, the Committee had 
adjourned till Thursday next, at half- = Eleven of the Clock. Sessa to 
lie upon the Table oa 

PETITIONS. 

Coat MINES REGULATION BILL.—Petitions in favour: from Bonville’s Court ; 
Batley West End; Clifton; Wollaton; South Kirkby; Wharncliffe 
Woodmoor ; Monk Bretton ; Biddulph ; Cheadle ; Forfield ; Blackheath ; 
Rowley Regis; North Staveley; Ackton Hall; Bromley Pit; New 
Duffryn ; Ty newydd ; Caerphilly Larkhall; and Newton Collieries ; to 
lie upon ‘the Table . wie be am icp in a 


County Courts JURISDICTION EXTENSION BILL —Petitions in favour: from 
Chorley ; and Gloucester ; to lie upon the Table -- ... ie oy , 


DETENTION OF PoorR PERSONS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Forfar ; and Alva ; to lie upon the Table an is ‘3 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BiLL.—Petitions in favour : from Wandsworth ; and 
Glasgow ; to lie upon the Table oe ‘ne eee 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BILL—Two Petitions from Aberdeen, 
for alteration ; to lie upon the Table ... as ‘di : 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Greenock ; and Clackmannanshire ; to lie upon the Table és 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL.—Petition from vane 
against ; to lie upon the Table.. oan - : 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS AND STREAMS BILL.—Petition from Wandsworth, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ... ee ind wie sxe ‘ 


Port OF LONDON BILt.—Petition from Wandsworth, for alteration ; to lie upon 
the Table Pon wie a oo one wus 

PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from . Workington ; 
and Jarrow ; to lie upon the Table “as a se 
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Pusiic HeattH BiLt.—Petition from Wandsworth, a wenel to lie upon the 
Table ots ‘is peat ee 


PusBLic Houses (Hours OF CLOosiING) (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petitions in favour : 
from Edinburgh ; Glasgow ; and Greenock ; to lie upon the Table ... 


PuBLic LIBRARIES.—Petitions for alteration of law : from Warrington ; Bradford ; 
and Chorley ; to lie upon the Table a _ inde - 


“‘Brapes Disputes BiLt.—Petitions in favour: from Bonville’s Court ; Batley 
West End ; Clifton ; Wollaton ; South Kirkby ; Wharncliffe Woodmore ; 
Monk Bretton ; ; Biddulph ; Cheadle ; Forfield ; Blackheath ; Rowley ; North 
Staveley ; Ackton Hall ; Bromley Pit ; Elsecar ; Hickleton Main ; New 
Duffryn ; Tynew iti Caerphilly Larkhall ; and Newton Collieries ; to lie 
upon ‘the Table . 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE Housk oF Lorps, Votume II. nal sipuisalliaieasie 
[communicated 4th May] to be printed ; ; 


CoLONIAL Reports (ANNUAL).—Copy presented, of Colonial Report No. 383 
(Bermuda, Annual Report for 1902) [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


Army (CANTEENS, &c.).--Copy presented, of Report of the Committee on 
Canteens and Regimental Institutes [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


Royat Navy (RETIRED OFFICERs).—Return presented, relative ental (No 
8th April ; Sir John ennas to lie 7 the Table, and to be _— (No. 


144.) 


TreATY SERIES (No. 7, 1903).—Copy presented, of International Convention 
relative to Bounties on Sugar.—Signed at Brussels, 5th March, 1902.— 
Ratifications deposited at Brussels, 18th June, 1902, to lst F February, 1903 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table ; 


Arrica (No. 3, 1903).—Copy presented, of Report by Mr. A. Whyte on his 
recent Trav ‘els along the Sea-Coast Belt of the British East Africa Protec- 
torate [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table m Ne : 


WaGEs AND Prorits IN CoaL MininG.—Copy ordered, “of Tables showing 
for the United Kingdom, and the principal Coal Mining Districts, the 
quantity and value of Coal produced, and the number and average Wages of 
Coal Miners in the years 1901 and 1902 » respectively, together with the 
estimated amounts expended on Miners’ W. ages, and remaining for other 
expenses and Coalowners’ Profits in the United Kingdom in each year ; 
with Explanatory Memorandum (in the same form, and with the same 
particulars, as apnaid a No 179, of Session a 
Joseph Walton.) .. dine ; 


East INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT).—Address for “Copy of the Indian 
Financial Statement for 1903-4, and of the Proceedings of the re 
Council of the Governor-General thereon. "—(Sir Henry Fowler.) . 


Trade Disputes Arbitration Bill.—Order for Second + Sting — Friday 
read and discharged. Bill withdrawn oe 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Motor Cars on Pustic HigHwAys—SPEED REGULATIONS.—Question, Mr. 
Cathcart Wason (Orkney and Shetland) ; Answer, Mr. Walter Long .» 1365 


Civit SERVICE EXAMINATIONS—SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES OFFERING SHORT- 
HAND.—Question, Mr. George Brown (Edinburgh, ners ; Answer, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot... oe bee a ecg e ce ... 1365 


CuinA—Opium TAx.—Question, Mr. Henry J. Wilson (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Holmfirth) ; Answer, Lord Cranborne Sea os Vy? ie .. 1365 


THE NATIONAL Dept.—Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) ; Answer, Mr. Ritchie... ss ae 4 ae ine ... 1366 


Epck Hitt Station (L. & N. W. Rattway) TeLeGRAPH  FAcILITIES.— 
Question, Mr. Marshall Hall wwmueaiine vaiiisaande ; Answer, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain... ; ... 1367 


PosTAL TELEGRAMS TO LONDON.—Question, Mr. Marshall Hall ; insist Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain... ue 1A ae a 4 We < 16T 


LisTOwEL Poor Law UNIoN.—Question, Col. M‘Calmont (Antrim, E.); 
Answer, Mr. Wyndham oe “ne “on idling? as oF ..- 1368 


PAY OF VOLUNTEER SERGEANT INSTRUCTORS.—Question, Mr. Randles (Cum- 
berland, Cockermouth) ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick ate Mo ne ... 1368 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF THE TRANSVAAL.—CoL. THOoMAS’s REPORT.— 
Question, Mr. Thomas Shaw se eae - iin Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain Poe .. 1368 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Fisi—Pott Tax.—Mr. Cathcart Wason (Orkney and Shetland); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) 1369 


Forced Labour ON Fij1AN RoADs.—Question, Mr. Cathcart Wason ; Answer 
Mr. J. Chamberlain... sion ve ee at a ae ... 1369 


NATIVE REGULATIONS IN FUJI. a Mr. Catheart Wason; Answer, Mr. 
J. Chamberlain.. nhs - = ma Sea aw ... 1369 


FijIAN PETITION TO THE KING.—Question, Mr. Cathcart Wason; Answer, 
Mr. J. Chamberlain... Ses at je Ae me ‘ean .-- 1370 


DEPORTATION OF FiJIAN CHIEFS.—Question, Mr. Cathcart Wason ; Answer, 
Mr. J. Chamberlain... Raf a sia ae ee ne cs 1870 


Suva Busponic PLAGue HOosPITAL. nial Mr. Cathcart Wason ; Answer, 
Mr. J. Chamberlain... ae ve és nea eee re ons, LEGO 


Corn Duty.—Question, Mr. Delany (Queen’s Co., Ossory); Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Ritchie, Croydon) ny co. 88G1 


REGULATION OF Motor CAR TRAFFIC.—Questions, Mr. John Ellis (Notting- 
hamshire, Rushcliffe) and Mr. Schwann (Manchester, N.); Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, S.) 1371 
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Mr. Henry A. B. WALLIs, J.P.—Question, Mr. Sheehan (Cork Co., Mid) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Wyndham, Dover)... oon OOD 
RoyaL Irish CoNsTABULARY. — Questions, Mr. Delany and Mr. Tully 
(Leitrim, S.): Answers, Mr. Wyndham Sai ue an a soe 13973 
TREATMENT OF EMIGRANTS AT LONDONDERRY. ee Mr. O’Doherty 
(Donegal, N.) ; Answer, Mr: Ritchie . on as ... 1373 
In1IsH UNION AMALGAMATION. — Question, Mr. O’Doherty ; Answer, Mr. 
Wyndham ane ‘aia ame ets i at ite ae ... 1373 
In1isH ScHooL. TEACHERS’ REMUNERATION.—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, 
Mr. Wyndham... ... ‘a ‘ee si ne - wo» 1374 
Lapourers’ CotraGes IN IRELAND. —— Mr. Tully; Answer, Mr. 
Wyndham on ad ons das e ts ad = ... 1374 
Siico AsYLUM.—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham Sas sos 1875 


BUSINESS OF THE HousE.—Question, Mr. Schwann; Answer, The Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 1375 


Irish Land Bill.—{Seconp ReapinG.]—Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Amendment to Question (4th May), “ That the Bill be now read 
a second time.” 
Which Amendment was— 
“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘ upon this day six months.’”—(J/r. Coghill.) 


Question again proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. William O' Brien (Cork) - me via oa ... 1376 
Sir Edward Grey (Northumberland, Berwick) xs i i ... 1386 
Sir H. Meysey-Thompson (Staffordshire, ‘caer os ays .-. 1397 
Mr. Lambert (Devonshire, South Moulton)... oe nt ae ... 1401 
Mr. Lonsdale (Armagh, Mid)... aoe ies ite mu ... 1408 
Dr. Thompson (Monaghan, N.) ... ae ... 1414 
Mr. Seymour Ormesby-Gore (Lincolnshire Gainsbor ougl.) - ... 1429 
Mr. Robson (South Shields) : one eae sii a ... 1433 
Mr. Goulding (Wiltshire, Deviz es) ; ne eo - ... 1442 
Mr. Hemphill (T'yrone, N.) ont me es ub ‘a 1447 


And, it being half-past Seven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this Evening’s Sitting. 





EVENING SITTING. 


Midland, Belfast, and Northern Counties Railway Bill. 
Mr. Lough (Islington, W.) por a vid wt ail --» 1452 


Instruction, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Irish Land Bill.—Order read, for resuming adjourned debate on Amendment 
1372 to Question [4th May], “ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Which Amendment was— 


372 “To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to 
add the words ‘upon this day six months.’ ”—(Mr.Coghill.) 


373 ~—— again proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
uestion. 


Debate resumed. 


373 
Sir Joseph Leese (Lancashire, Accrington) oe ies a ... 1453 
” Mr. Wood (Down, EB.) ... 7 a0 ... 1456 
374 Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8S.) 60 eee eee 1461 
Mr. Thomas Shaw (Hawick Burghs) _ ... ie ™ Re .. 1466 
7 Col. Wyndham-Quin (Glamorganshire, S.) abs ae aia ..» 1475 
374 Mr. Moulton (Cornwall, Launceston) ae Sas sacs .-. 1478 
Mr. Spear (Devonshire, Tavistock) was te “ke he ... 1488 
375 Mr. Emmott (Oldham) me Be a ie aa ae .., 1492 
And, it being midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. 
375 
ms Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 
Adjourned at two minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, 6TH MAY, 1903, 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Scarborough Gas Bill.As amended, considered ; an Amendment made; 
Bill to be read the third time ... ‘ie wg wale ses — wee 1497 
376 Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 2) Bill.—Read the = 
386 third time, and passed ... wie v6 wii coe Re oe .. 1497 
397 
101 Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway Order Confirmation Bill—Read 
op the third time, and passed __... ee eee we as ie coe 149% 
~ Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill.—KRead a second time, __ 
st and committed ... Ae sae oe S46 ee aes Sh .. 1497 
ial LocAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) ProvisIONAL OrpERS (No. 6).—Bill to confirm 


certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to the urban district of Athy and the rural district of Naas (No. 1), 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland and Mr. ‘ 
Wyndham - : he . 1497 


LocaL GovERNMENT (IRELAND) ProvisionaL OrpERS (No. 7).—Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to the urban districts of Ballymena, Ballymoney, Banbridge, 
Bangor, Carrickfergus, Dromore, Holywood, Larne, Lisburn, Newry, 

52 Newtownards, Portrush, and Warrenpoint, and the Counties of Antrim, 

Armagh, and Down, ordered to he brought in by Mr. Attorney-General for 


Ireland and Mr. Wyndham... “ 1497 
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L.ocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 8).—Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the urban districts of Armagh, Clonakilty, Fermoy, 
Kinsale, Lurgan, Macroom, Midleton, Portadown, Queenstown, Skibbereen, 
and Youghal, the Counties of Armagh and Cork, and the Kildare Drainage 
District, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland and 
Mr. Wyndham ... 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill.— “To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to the urban district of Athy and the rural district of Naas (No. 1),” 
presented, and read the first time ; to be referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 181) ... 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill.—“ To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to the urban districts of Ballymena, Ballymoney, Banbridge, 
Bangor, Carrickfergus, Dromore, Holywood, Larne, Lisburn, Newry, 
Newtownards, Portrush, and Warrenpoint, and the Counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, and Down,” presented, and read the first time ; to be referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 182) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill.—‘ To con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the urban districts of Armagh, Clonakilty, Fermoy, 
Kinsale, Lurgan, Macroom, Midleton, Portadown, Queenstown, Skibbereen, 
and Youghal, the Counties of Armagh and Cork, and the Kildare Drainage 
District,” presented, and read the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 183) 


Rattway Bitts (Group No. 4).—Ordered, that Walter Tomes and James 
Joseph Rayner Green do attend the Committee on Group No. 4 of Railfvay 
Bills to-morrow, at half-past eleven of the clock as va 


PRIVATE Britis (Group B).—Mr. TENNANT reported from the Committee on 
Group B of Private Bills, That, for the convenience of parties, the Com- 
mittee had adjourned till Wednesday next, at twelve o'clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table ... 


Middlesbrough Corporation Bill. Reported from the Select Committee on 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills, with Amendments ; Report to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed 


Stroud District and Cheltenham Tramways Bill.— Reported, with 
Amendments ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed ; 


PETITIONS. 


Burcu Po.ice (ScoTLAND) Bitt.—Petition from Elgin, for alteration ; to lie 
upon the Table ... os ; 


CoaL MINEs ReGuLation BIL. —Petitions in favour: from Newtown (No. 1) ; 
Oakengates ; White Rose; Arral Griffin; Mardy; Tredegar; Pochin 
(No. 1); Blackwood ; Whitworth (No. 2); Clyde ; Longton (No 1) Lodge ; 
Sandford Hill, Longton; No. 1 Pit, Wheatsheaf, Pendlebury ; Newtown 
(No. 2); Bonds Main; Coalburn; Carluke; Leigh; Old Silkstone ; 
Strafford Main (No. 2); Forth and Wilsontown ; Church Lane, Dodworth ; 
Grange Moor; Oldham; Wortley and Farnley ; Wharncliffe Silkstone 
(No. 2); Bunker's Hill Lodge ; Goldenhill ; Kidsgrove ; Halmer End ; 
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Pittshill ; Audley ; Rookery, Audley ; Brown Edge ; Burnley and Sladder- 
hill; Talke (two); Bucknall; Harriseahead; Foxley and Kenmure ; 
Smallthorne; Ford Green; Jamage, Audley ; Roundwood; Wet Earth 
and Day Eye ; Alsager Bank ; Clay Cross ; Sheepbridge (No. 1) ; Chester- 
field; Cadzow ; (ilbertfield; Llanbradach; Hill of Beath; Pleasley ; 
Walton ; Alma; Holmwood; Glasswell; Lepton; Bretby ; Granville ; 
and, Nadin and Company’s Collieries ; to lie upon the Table ... 1499 
County Courts JurispicTion ExTENSION BiLL.—Petitions in favour: from 
Colchester, and Todmorden ; to lie upon the Table... 1509 
DETENTION OF Poor PERSONS (ScorLAND) BtLt.—Petition in favour: from 
. Fetteresso ; Baldernock ; and Logie ; to lie upon the Table... 1500 
EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petition from Elgin, in favour ; to lie upon the 
Table aye ve ; a ey. a ee ... 1500 
LANDS VALUATION (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—-Petition from Elgin, against ; to lie 
upon the Table ... : ue ss ee 1500 
LICENSING Law (CoMPENSATION FOR NON-RENEWAL) BtiLt.—Two Petitions 
from Kecles, against ; to lie upon the Table ... mA ” ee .»» 1500 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) Acts AMENDMENT BILu.—Petitions for alteration : 
from Dunfermline ; Cardross ; Elgin; and Carnoustie; to lie upon the 
Table 1500 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMENDMENT BIL. —Petitions in favour: from 
Bridgton ; Haddington ; and Perth ; to lie upon the Table... ; ... 1500 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ScoTLAND) BiLL.—Petition from Stirling, against ; to lie 
upon the Table ... ; et ae : Re ae 1500 
LONDON Epucation Bitt.—Petition from St. Pancras, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table sd a ... 1500 
MARRIAGE WiTH A DECEASED WIFEe’s SISTER BILL.—Petition from Reading, 
against ; to lie upon the Table . ... 1500 
PREVENTION OF CorRUPTION BiLt.—Petitions in favour: from Murton 
Colliery ; Lea and Holloway ; Halifax ; Siddal ; Dewsbury ; Rishton; and 
Netherthong ; to lie upon the Table ... we ... 1500 
PusLic Houses (Hours or CLosinG) (SCOTLAND) BiLt.—Petitions in favour: _ 
from Aberdeen ; Leith; and Dundee ; to lie upon the Table 1501 
Pusiic Liprarirs.—Petitions from Todmorden, for alteration of Law ; to lie 
upon the Table ... 1501 
SALE or INToxICATING LiqguORS ON SuNDAY BtILu.—Petitions in favour : p 
from Stockross ; and Tongham ; to lie upon the Table ... 1501 
SHops (Earty Crosinc) Brtt.—Petition from Hamilton, in favour; to lie 
des sae eas Soe . 1501 


upon the Table ... 


Trapes Disputes Bi.i.—Petitions in favour; from Newtown (No. 1) ; 
Oakengates; White Kose; Arral Griffin; Mardy ; Tredegar ; Pochin 
(No. 1); Blackwood ; Whitworth (No. 2); Clyde ; Longton (No. 1) Lodge; 
Sandford Hill, Longton; No. 1 Pit, Wheatsheaf, Pendlebury ; Newton 
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(No. 2); Bonds Main; Coalburn; Carluke; Leigh; Old Silkstone; 
Strafford Main (No. 2); Forth and Wilsontown ; Church Lane, Dodworth ; 
Grange Moor; Oldham ; Wortley and Farnley ; Wharncliffe Silkstone 
(No. 2); Bunker’s Hill Lodge; Goldenhill; Kidsgrove ; Halmer End ; 
Pittshill ; Audley ; Rookery, Audley ; Brown Edge ; Burnley and Sladder- 
hill ; Talke ; Bucknall ; Harriseahead ; Foxley and Kenmure ; Smallthorne ; 
Ford Green ; Jamage, Audley ; Clay Cross ; Sheepbridge (No. 1) ; Chester- 
field ; Pleasley ; Gilbertfield ; Cadzow ; Llanbach ; Hill of Beath ; Lepton ; 
Holmwood ; Walton ; Glaswell ; Bretby ; Nadin and Company’s; Round- 
wood; Agecroft; Fenton Lodge ; Pencoed; Middleton; and Granville 
Collieries : to lie upon the Table me “ie , 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
RAILWAY ReTuRNS (PRELIMINARY STATEMENT).—Copy presented, of Return 
} py Pp 


relating to the railways of the United Kingdom for the year 1902 (Pre- 
liminary Statement) [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table . 


Poor LAw CHILDREN (CoTTaGE Homes).—Return presented, relative thereto 
— 16th December, 1902; Sir Walter Foster|; to lie upon the 
able, and to be printed. (No. 145.) a i os , 


Evectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL OrRvERS (No. 4) Bitt.—Copy ordered, of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the 
Provisional Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) Bill—(Mr. Bonar Law.) 


Evectric LiGHtiING PRovisiONAL OrbDERS (No. 5) Bitt.—Copy ordered, of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the 
Provisional Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) Bill—(Mr. Bonar Law.) ie 


ELectric LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 6) BiLt.—Copy ordered, of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the 
Provisional Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 6) Bill.—(Mr. Bonar Law.) on wah ve ses 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


STATUS OF STOREHOUSEMEN IN PortTsMOUTH DockYyARD.—Question, Mr. 
Keir Hardie (Merthyr Tydvil); Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster Pe 


BrRUssELS SuGAR CONVENTION.—INVERT SUGAR.-—Question, Mr. Lough 
(Islington, W.); Answer, Mr. Ritchie rod we m aa 


EXCHEQUER CONTRIBUTIONS TO IRELAND.—Question, Sir Edward Strachey 
(Somersetshire, E.); Answer, Mr. Ritchie ... : oa Ee f 


Water Supply At ENTEBBE, UGANDA.-—Question, Mr. Herbert Samuel 
(Yorkshire, Cleveland); Answer, Lord Cranborne 


NATIVE AND EvuROPEAN QUARTERS AT ENTEBBE.—Question, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel; Answer, Lord Cranborne - ve an ee 


DuTiEs OF OuTDOOR PosTMEN AT Cork.—Question, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien 
(Cork); Answer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain er on - 


INDIAN RAILWAY SERVICE.—Question, Mr. Theodore Taylor (Lancashire, 
Radcliffe); Answer, Lord George Hamilton ae fe ae 
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MILITARY CourTs-MARTIAL. -Aneation, Mr. H. D. Greene ) emery) : 
Answer, Mr. Brodrick mt ; : : 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICES OF MILITIA OFFICERS IN SOUTH AFRICA.— 
Question, Mr. Yerburgh (Chester); Answer, Mr. Brodrick ssi 


SouTtH AFRICAN WAR —- REWARDS AND PROMOTIONS. — Question, Mr. 
Yerburgh ; Answer, Mr. Brodrick ... ss a i hes ee 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGNERS BY TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT.—Question, 
Sir Alfred Hickman (Wolverhampton, W.); Answer, Mr. J. Chamberlain 


MipwIves Boarp.—Question, Sir Walter Foster nites shire, Ilkeston) ; 
Answer, Sir William Anson a4 os * 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS. Si seins Mr. Yoxall oy 
ham, W.); Answer, Mr. A. J. Balfour 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


New NAvAL BAsE ON THE FortH.—GARDEN CITIES.—-Question, Sir John 
Leng (Dundee); Answer, The sraeieie: to the serene (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Belfast, W.) . 


West InpiA Dock—ADMIRALTY STATIONERY STORE STAFF.—Question, Mr. 
Keir Hardie (Merthyr Tydvil); Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster ... 


OBSOLETE WAR SuHIps.—Question, Sir Christopher Furness (Hartlepool) ; 
Answer, Mr. Arnold-Forster We 2 ¥ el be _ 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN.—Question, 
Mr. Keir Hardie ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office 
(Lord Stanley, Lancashire, Westhoughton) . : 


MILITARY SERVICE IN ieeailaaaiiaas Capt. Norton (Newington, W.) ; 
Answer, Lord Stanley . ; ao ve ea ou - 


TRANSVAAL MINES.—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of 
Dean); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) we ens i Ha és 


TRINIDAD Riots.—Questions, Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) and Mr. Swift 
MacNeill (Donegal, 8.) ; Answers, Mr. J. Chamberlain " 


DELHI RAILWAY CONFERENCE.—Question, Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, 
W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for India am ~— Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) ; Ae va ; 


FAMINE IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—Question, Mr. Weir: Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Cranborne, Rochester) 


RAILWAYS IN UGANDA.—Question, Mr. Herbert Samuel (Yorkshire, Cleve- 
land) ; Answer, Lord Cranborne te anh ate ae 


Income Tax INQuiry.—Questions, Capt. Norton and Mr. William Redmond 
(Clare, E.); Answer, The Chancellor of the ial aon es 
Croydon) 


Cross CHANNEL TrANsit OF IrIsH Live STock.—Question, Mr. Joyce 
(Limerick) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade _ Gerald 
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WAGES OF THE RURAL POSTMEN IN NORTHUMBERLAND.—Question, Mr. Burt 
(Northumberland, Morpeth); Answer, The Postmaster-General (Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Worcestershire, E.)  ... os aia me! eo 1514 


GLYCERINATED CALF LyMpH.—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The President of 


the Local Government Board (Mr. Walter Long, Bristol, 8.) ne wo. 1515 
AvocH (Ross-SHIRE) HARBOUR.—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) aa aa oe 1515 
INEBRIATES HOME IN SCOTLAND.—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, Mr. A. 
Graham Murray - ane on eu aha vied wa . 1515 
LYMPH SUPPLIES FOR SCOTLAND.—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, Mr. A. Graham 
Murray ... wha ee ws ese ous nd ‘3 om ... 1516 
Uusrer Winter Assizks.—Question, Mr. Wood (Down, E.); Answer, The 
Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ose 2516 


River BANN FLoops.—Questions, Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8.) and Mr. 
Wood ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Wyndham, Dover) 1516 


Siico Grazing LANDS.—Question, Mr. O’Dowd (Sligo, S.); Answer, Mr. 


Wyndham 1517 
IRELAND AND THE St. Louis ExHipition.—Question, Mr. William Redmond ; 
Answer, Mr. Wyndham see a ok me ian oe we» 1517 


IRISH RESIDENT MAGISTRATES.—Question, Mr. Wood ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham 1517 


ELECTION OF PETTY Sessions CLERK, Co. Mayo.—Question, Mr. O'Kelly 
(Mayo, N.); Answer, Mr. Wyndham... . we hed Sa soo FONG 
Mr. Heracuty, J.P.—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Wyndham ... 1518 


Irn1sH NATIONAL SCHOOLS INSPECTORS’ REPORT.—Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
(Limerick, W.); Answer, Mr. Wyndham _... OF oe ae ... 1519 


FARRANES LICENSING PROSECUTION.—Question, Mr. Sheehan (Cork County, 
Mid); Answer, Mr. Wyndham ae ee --- 1519 

FOREIGN ORDERS—ACCEPTANCE BY BRITISH OFFICIALS. —Question, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answer, The Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) se oa wi ... 1520 


BUSINESS OF THE Hovuse.—Questions, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling 
Burghs) and Mr. James Lowther (Kent, Thanet); Answers, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour and Mr. Ritchie : ay a MP ae =e .-. 1520 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S PANEL). 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON reported from the Chairmen’s Panel : That they 
had appointed Mr. Stuart-Wortley to act as Chairman of the Standing 
Committee for the consideration of Bills relating to Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure, in the place of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON reported: That they had appointed Sir James 
Fergusson to act as Chairman of the Standing Committee for the considera- 
tion of Bills relating to Trade (including Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures, at the conclusion of the consideration of the 
Employment of Children Bill, in the place of Mr. John Edward Ellis. 


Reports to lie upon the Table... dibs ae oe od ... 152 
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NEW BILL. 


Military Lands Bill.—‘To amend the Military Lands Acts, 1892 to 1900, 
with respect to the acquisition of Land for Military Purposes,” presented 
by Mr. Charles Allen ; supported by Mr. Russell Rea ; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 184. ] ;, me 


SouTH AFRICAN LOAN AND WAR CONTRIBUTION [GUARANTEE] 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. | 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain Birmingham, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That it is expedient to authorise 
the Treasury to guarantee on the security of the Consolidated Fund 
the interest of a loan to be raised by the Transvaal Colony not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate an amount sufficient to raise £35,000,000, and 
the principal of any such loan by means of the guarantee of Sinking 
Fund payments, and to provide for the application of any sums paid 
by the Transvaal or Orange River Colony in respect of expenses 
incurred in or incidenta! to the prosecution of the late War in South 
Africa.” —(Mr. Seeretary Chamberluin.) 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (Stirling Burghs) 
Mr. Claude Lowther (Cumberland, Eskdale) 
Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.) ‘ <A ae 
Mr, Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ... 

Mr. Buchanan (Perthshire, EB.) .. 

Mr. Cohen (Islington, EB.) ... tee 

Sir Robert Reid (Dumfries Burghs) 

Sir J. Fergusson (Manchester, NE.) 

Mr. M‘Kenna (Monmouthshire, N.) 

Vr. Cawley (Lancashire, Prestwich) 

Mr. Whitley (Halifax)... aoe 1a 
Mr, Markham (Nottinghamshire, Mansfield 
Mr. Edmund Robertson (Dundee) ... : 
Mr. J. Chamberlain as se4 


Resolved, “That it is expedient to authorise the Treasury to guarantee 
on the security of the Consolidated Fund the interest of a loan to be 
raised by the Transvaal Colony not exceeding in the aggregate an 
amount sufficient to raise £35,000,000, and the principal of any such 
loan by means of the guarantee of Sinking Fund payments, and to 
provide for the application of any sums paid by the Transvaal or 
Orange River Colony in respect of expenses incurred in or incidental 
to the prosecution of the late war in South Africa.”——(J/r. Secretary 
Chamberlain.) 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 
Ways AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Penrith) in the Chair. | 
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CONTINUANCE OF ADDITIONAL Customs DUTIES oN ToBAcco, BEER, AND 
SPIRITS. 


Motion made, and question proposed, ‘That the additional Customs Duties 
on tobacco, beer, and spirits imposed by Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Finance Act, 1900 (including any increased duties imposed by Section 
5 of that Act), shall continue to be charged until the first day of 
August, 1904,”—(M*r. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint Boroughs)... 

Mr. Chaplin (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) me ish Sen 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Rite hie, Croydon) ... 
Mr. Sydney Buxten (Tower Hamlets, Poplar) ... 

Sir John Gorst (Cambridge University) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again to-morrow. 


Prevention of Corruption Bill [Lorps].—{Seconp ReapING.] Order for 
Second Reading read. 


Sir John Gorst : 

Mr. Haldane (Haddingtonshire) 

Mr. Cripps (Lancashire, Stretford) 

Mr, Faber (Hampshire, Andover) .. 

Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, E.) 

Sir Walter Thorburn (Peebles and Si ihivk Zz 
Mr. John Burns (Battersea) 

Mr, Lough (Islington, W.)... 

Mr. Cohen (Islington, EB.) ... 

Mr. Lawson Walton (Leeds, 8.) 


Bill read a second time. 
Mr. Whitley 
Mr. Ritchie... 


Bill committed to the Standing Committee on Law, ete. 


SuppLy.—21st APRIL, AFTERNOON SITTING. 
Resolutions reported. 


CivIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4.—CLAss 1.— 


1. “That asum, not exceeding £40,600, be granted to His Majesty to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the char. ge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1904, 
for expenditure in respect of Royal Palaces.” 


2. “That a sum not exceeding £51,400, be granted to His Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in course 
of payment during uhe year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1904, 
for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


3 “That a sum, not exceeding £27,700, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1904, for the Houses of Parliament Buildings.” 
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4 “That a sum, not exceeding £36,120, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of prec during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1904, for Expenditure in respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding £30,150, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1904, for Expenditure in respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 

58] Britain.” 

58] 6. “That a sum, not exceeding £37,500, be granted to His Majesty, to 

582 complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 

582 course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 

583 1904, for Expenditure in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Buildings 
and for the maintenance of certain Cemeteries abroad.” 

7. “That asum, not exceeding £339,000, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1904, for the Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post Office 
Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, and certain Post Offices abroad, 

58s including Furniture, Fuel, and sundry Miscellaneous Services.” 

58 4 8. “That a sum, not exceeding £222,000, be granted to His Majesty, to 
584 complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
585 course of payment during the year ending on the 31st dry of March, 
585 1904, in respect of sundry Public Buildings in Great Britain not pro- 
585 vided for on other Votes.” 

586 9. “That a sum, not excceding £119,019, be granted to His Majesty, to 
586 complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
586 course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
586 1904, for the survey of the United Kingdom, and for minor services 

connected therewith.” 
sid 10. “That a sum, not exceeding £14,204, be granted to His Majesty, 
ed to complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
‘ 


course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1904, for maintaining certain harbours under the Board of Trade, and 
for Grants in Aid of Harbours.” 

11 ‘That a sum, not exceeding £17,980, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1904, for constructing a new Harbour of | Refuge at Peterhead.” 


Crass II. 


12. “ That a sum, not exceeding £48,288, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1904, for the salaries and expenses of the Board of Agriculture, and 
for Kew Botanic and Pleasure Gardens, including certain Grants in 


Aid.” 

Resolutions read a second time. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) .. ..» 1590 
The Financial Secretary to the 7' reasury (Mr. Arthur Elliot, Durham) .-. 1590 
Sir John Gorst (Cambridge ne ae fe ... 1590 
Mr. Ritchie se oe aie as ... 1591 
Mr. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) a a ae .» 1591 


Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes (Huntingdonshire, Ramsey y) an me ... 1592 
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First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House doth agree with 
the Committee in the said Resolution.” —Debate arising. 


Page 


Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ‘ . 1599 
Mr. Claude Hay (Shoreditch, Hoxton) .. 1599 
. 1593 


Mr. Cremer (Shoreditch, Huggerston) 
And, it being half-past Seven of the clock, further consideration of second 
and subsequent Resolutions stood adjourned till this Evening’s sitting. 








EVENING SITTING. 
RAILWAY SERVANTS. 
Mr, Caldwell jaa -— ats au ua ent ons 
Mr. Bell (Derby) . ‘ . 

Motion made and nein siamese, 7 wT we in ten opinion sat this Seen, 
the Board of Trade should exercise more vigorously the powers con- 
ferred on it by the Railway Regulation Act, 1893, and other 4.cts with 
a view of preventing excessive hours of labour by railway servants 
engaged in working the tratfic, and of securing sufficient intervals of 
uninterrupted rest between the periods of duty and sufficient relief in 
respect of Sunday duty, and that with a view to the diminution of 
accidents to railway servants the appointment of additional sub- 
inspectors is necessary to ensure that the rules adopted under the 
Railw ays Employment (Prev ention of Accidents) Act, 1900, are strictly 
observed.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Mr. Arthur Morton (Deptford) 
Sir Harry Seton-Karr (St. Helens) ~ 

Amendment proposed. —“ To leave out the word ‘that’ to o the oul of the 
Question, and add the words, ‘this House notes with satisfaction the 
steady improvement shown in the Returns of Accidents on Railways 
in the United Kingdom, and expresses the hope that the Board of 
Trade will continue to use all due diligence in exercising the statutory 
powers which it possesses under the Acts relating to the regulation of 
the Hours of Railway Servants and the Prevention of Accidents on 
Railways.’ ”—(.dr. Arthur Morton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Mr. Channing (Northamptonshire, BE.) _ . 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gerald Balfour, "Leeds, ( Central) 
Mr. Bryce (Aberdeenshire, 8.) ; 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 126 ; Noes, 161. (Division List No. 75.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Debate arising. 
And, it being after Midnight, and objection being taken to further proceed- 
ing, the debate stood adjourned. 


Burgh Police (Scotland) Bill.—Read a second time, and committed to the 
Standing Committee on Law, etc. " bus es 





Adjourned at a quarter after ''welve o'clock. 
END OF TABLE OF CONTENTS To VoL, CXXI. 
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IN 


THIRD YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HIS MAJESTY 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 21st April, 1903. 

The House met at Two of the Clock. 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


conunencenernt of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
! 
| 


Broadstairs Gas Bill, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common 
Gas Bill, a verbal Amendment made ; 
: Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Great Northern and City Railway Bill ; 
‘ Ipswich Gas Bill; Market Drayton Gas 
: Bill; Stoke Newington Borough Council 
‘ Bill; Sutton District Water Bill, read 
the third time, and passed. 


sk (*) at the 


é 


sler 


London Hydraulic Power Bill, as 
amended, considered ; to be read the 
third time. 

Maidstone Gas Bill as amended, con- 
sidered ; Amendments made; Bill to be 
read the third time. 


Midland Railway Bill, as amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time. 
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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(AUTHORISED EDITION) 
THE 


FOURTH SESSION or tHe TWENTY-SEVENTH PARLIAMENT oF THE 


IN THE 


KING EDWARD VII. 


SESSION. 


Clapham Junction and Marble Arch 
Railway (No. 1) Bill (by Order) ; Central 
London Railway Bill (by Order); Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton 
Railway (New Lines and Extensions) 
Bill (by Order); Metropolitan District 
Railway (Works) Bill (by Order); North 
West London Railway Bill (by Order) 
Orders for Second Reading read and 
discharged ; Bills withdrawn. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY). 


Petition, and Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cohen and Mr. John Burns. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
(VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 
Petition for additional provision; re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 
PETITIONS. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Moresby : 
Oatlands; Harrington; and Allhallows 
Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


A 








3 Returns, 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Warrington ; 


Hartlepool; Leicester; Loughborough ; | 


Yeovil ; Blackpool; Stalybridge ; and 
Burslem ; to lie upon the Table. 


DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions infavour: from Tillicoultry ; 
Ayr ; Rathven; and Mains; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EDUCATION CODE (SCOTLAND), 1903. 


Petition from Edinburgh, for altera- 
tion of Article 13; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Petitions for alteration: from Dun- 
dee ; Muirkirk ; Logie; and Kettine; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Glasgow 
(four); Edinburgh; Leith; Greenock 
(two); and Dundee (eleven); to lie 
upon the Table. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Petitions for alteration of law: from 
Hindley ; and Stalybridge; to lie upon 
the Table. 
RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Petition from Tisbury, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 


Petition from Greenock, against estab- | 


lishment ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER 


4h. 


Petitions against: from Ramsgate ; 
and Grimsby ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADEN’ DISPUTES BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Oatlands ; 
Harrington; Moresby; and Allhallows 
Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 


Reports, &e. 4 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
(RECESS). 


The following Papers, presented by 
Command of His Majesty during the 
Easter Recess, were delivered to the 
Librarian of the House of Commons 
during the Recess, pursuant to the 
Standing Order of the 14th August, 
1896 :— 


| ROYAL OBSERVATORY (EDINBURGH). 


Copy of Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Astronomer Royal for Scotland. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Copy of Report for the year 1901. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 5, 1903). 


Copy of Convention between the 
United Kingdom and Denmark for 
regulating the fisheries outside terri- 
torial waters in the ocean surrounding 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland. Signed 
at London, 24th June, 1901. Ratifica- 
tions exchanged at London, 28th May, 
1902. 
| 


EGYPT (No. 1, 1902). 


Copy of Reports by His Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General on the finances, 
administration, and condition of Egypt 
and the Soudan in 1902. 


Ordered, That the said Papers do lie 
| upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


| Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
|Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
| 2952 to 2958 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PRO- 
CEEDINGS). 

| Copy presented, of Return of Pro 

| ceedings during the month of February 

| 1903 [by Command}, to lie upon the 


Table. 
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AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Return for the 
quarter ended 3lst March, 1903 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


AGRARIAN OFFENCES 
(IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Return by Pro- 
vinces of Agrarian Offences in Ireland 
for the year ended 31st December, 1902 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


(PROVINCES) 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) 
(NUNS EMPLOYED). 


Return presented, relative thereto | 


{ordered 2nd April; Mr. Sloan]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ARMY (MARTIAL LAW IN SOUTH 
AFRICA). 


Copy presented, of Papers relating to 
the Administration of Martial Law in 
South Africa [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Copy presented, of Papers relating to 
the Progress of Administration in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Copy presented, of Papers relating to | 


the Finances of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Copy presented, of Returns of Acci- | 


dents and Casualties as reported to the 
Board of Trade by the several Railway 
Companies in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the year ended December 3st, 
1902, together with Reports of the, 
Inspecting Officers of the Railway | 
Department to the Board of Trade upon | 
certain accidents which were inquired | 
into [by Command]; to lie upon the | 
Table. 
TRADE REPORTS. | 

Copy presented, of Index to Reports | 
of His Majesty’s Diplomatic and Con- | 
sular Representatives Abroad on Trade | 
and Subjects of General Interest (with | 
Appendix), 1902 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. | 


\ 
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! 
Balances 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, respec- 


Questions. 6 


| COAL EXPORTS, ETC. 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 25th February; Mr. D. a4 
Thomas]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 111.] 


SEA FISHERIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1902. 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 8th April ; Mr. Gerald Balfour); 
| to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 112.] 


UNIVERSITY OF ST, ANDREWS. 
Copy presented, of Abstract of Accounts 
|of the University for the year ended 
| September 30th, 1902 [by Act]; to lie 
'upon the Table, and to be printed. 
| [No. 113.] 





UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Copy presented, of Annual Statistical 
|Report by the University Court of the 
| University of St. Andrew’s for the year 

1901-2 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, 
and ‘o be printed. [No. 114.] 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED W1TH THE VOTES. 
| English, Scotch and Irish Contributions 
to Imperial Revenue. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what was the net contribution 


| to Imperial Revenue of England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland, respectively, for the 
| years 1894-5, 1898-9, 1899-1900, 
1901-2, and, if available, 1902-3. 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The 
of Revenue contributed by 


tively, which were available for Imperial 
expenditure after meeting the local ex- 











penditure of those divisions of the 
United Kingdom, were as follows :— 
England. | Scotland. | Ireland. 
£ £ £ 
1894-5 54,535,000 | 6,687,000 | 2,074,000 
1898-9 63,402,500 | 7,838,000 | 1,725,000 
1899-1900 | 69,540,500 | 8,660,000 | 1,684,500 
1901-2 87,619,000 | 10,996,000 | 2,570,200 
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Agricultural Rates Act—Exchequer 
Grants. 


Mr. LAMBERT: To ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will 
state the total issues out of the Exchequer 
for the most recent year available under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Rates 
Act, England; its equivalent for Scot- 
land ; and the issues to Ireland under 
the Local Government Act, 1898. 


(Answered by Mr, Ritchie.) Theamounts 
issued from Imperial Revenues in the 
financial year 1902-3, under the Agri- 
cultural Rates Acts, England and 
Scotland, and for the Agricultural 
Grant under the Lceal Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1898, were: To England, 
£1,327,981 5s. lld.; to Scotland, 
£280,413 5s. 3d.; to Ireland, 
£727,655 Os. Od.; the last amount 
was part of a total issue to Ireland 
of £1,018,226 13s. 8d. under the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 








Old Battleships as Floating Forts. 

Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR (Liverpool, 
E. Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, whether, 
before any more of the older types of 
battleships are broken up or otherwise 
disposed of, he will consider the ad- 
visability of utilising some of these ships 
as floating forts, provided with modern 
guns and manned by Naval Volunteers, 
tor the defence of mercantile ports such 
as Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Bristol. 
and Belfast. 


THE CIVIL LORD oF Tue 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. Pretyman, Suffolk, 
Woodbridge): The cost of fitting these 
vessels with modern ordnance would be 
prohibitive, and it is chiefly for this 
reason that many of the older types of 
battleships have not been modernised for 
use in the Fleet. 


Venezuelan Arbitration. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES § (Lynn 
Regis): 1 beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
what is the present state of the 
negotiations with regard to the recent 
war in Venezuela and the proposal for 


{COMMONS} 


(Juestions. 8 


arbitration; and are any, and if so 
| what, questions relating thereto still 
| unsettled. 


| THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
| STATE For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
| CRANBORNE, Rochester): Article V. of 
the Protocol signed on February 13th, 
1903, provided that any question as to 
' the distribution of the Customs revenues 
to be assigned for the payment of the 
claims specified in Article III. of the said 
Protocol, and as to the right of Great 
| Britain, Germany and Italy to a separate 
settlement of their claims, should be 
determined, in default of arrangement, 
by the Tribunal at the Hague by 
arbitration. The agreement prescribing 
the precise terms of reference is now 
under discussion with Venezuela and 
with the Powers interested, but as 
negotiations are still proceeding at 
Washington, it would be contrary to the 
practice of His Majesty’s Government to 
make any statement of the kind sug- 
gested. 


West Indian Sugar Industry. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
‘can he now state what has occurred 
with regard to the Bill introduced into 
the Legislative Council of the Crown 
Colony of Jamaica empowering the 
'guarantee out of the colonial revenues 
of the interest on capital employed in es- 
tablishing sugar factories. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THECOLONIES(Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The Central Factories 
Law, 1902 which received the Governor's 
assent on the 2nd August last, enabled 
the Government of Jamaica to guarantee 
interest ata rate not exceeding 5 per 
cent. on capital invested in any approved 
scheme for the establishment of Central 
Factories, not necessarily confined to the 
sugar industry. This law has been 
amended by the Central Factories Law, 
1902, Amendment Law, 1903, which re- 
ceived the Governor’s assent on the Ist 
April. This limits the rate at which such 
interest may be guaranteed toa maximum 
of 4 per cent. Instructions have 
been issued to the Governor precluding 
the entertainment of any scheme in- 
volving a guarantee of interest at any 
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rate higher than that which the Govern- | 
ment Inscribed Stock bears in the | 
London market. No action has been 
taken under these Laws. 


New South Wales and the Sugar 
Rebate. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask | 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
have the inquiries, which were to be 
made on 23rd February last as to the 
communication of the Premier of New 
South Wales protesting against New 


South Wales having to bear the cost of | 


a rebate on sugar, now been completed ; 


and can he lay upon the Table the text | 


of that communication. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There 
has not yet been sufficient time to enable 
me to receive a reply to the inquiries 
which were addressed to the Governor- 
General of Australia on this subject. 


The Bagdad Railway. 

Mr. NORMAN (Wolverhampton, § ): | 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it is tlhe case that 
arrangements have been concluded be- 
tween the promoters of the Bagdad 
Railway and the British group of 
financiers for the raising of the share 
capital allotted to this country. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp FIRS? 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A 
3ALFOUR, Manchester, E.): No, Sir; 
there is no change at all since I last 
spoke to the House on the day the 
House separated. 


SUPPLY [6TH Anvorrep Day}. 


(‘onsidered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith) in the Chair. ] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 
Ciass I. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£40,600, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course 
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| of payment during the year ending on 
‘the 31st day of March, 1904, for Expendi- 
| ture in respect of Royal Palaces.” 


Mr. JOHN DEWAR (Inverness) moved 
‘to reduce the Vote by £100 in order to 
‘draw attention to the decision of the 
Lord High Commissioner to remove his 


' Court and Levées from Holyrood Palace 


to the Station Hotel. He declared that 
if this change was to be made per- 
manently, it would do a good deal to 
remove the sentiment which at present 
existed in Scotland in favour of the 
State connection. If the Church of 
Scotland was to be disestablished, the 
people of Scotland would prefer that it 
should be disestablished on broader 
grounds than on the question whether 
or not Holyrood Palace was habitable. 
He should like to be informed whether 
this was amere temporary arrangement, 
and if, in another year, the Lord High 
Commissioner would revert to Holyrood 
Palace, which had so many historical 
associations. To put himself in order 
he moved the reduction of the Vote by 
£100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £40,500, be 
granted for the said Service.’ —(Mr. John 
Dewar.) 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES (Hunting- 
donshire, Ramsey) said he knew that the 
question had created great consternation 
in Scotland, and he might say on behalf 
of the Board of Works that what they had 
heard and seen during the last two or 
three days had come as a great surprise to 
them. He might say at ence that the 
Lord High Commissioner, Lord Leven and 
Melville, was acting on his own responsi- 
bility and without any authority from 
the Government as a body. The Board 
of Works were fully alive to the fact 
that some little work was wanted to be 
done as regarded the drainage of Holy- 
rood Palace, and this year they had set 
aside a sum of £3,500 for drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. These ar- 
rangements were not nearly so bad as 
had been made out by certain news- 
papers, and he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that although the Lord High 
Commissioner had, on his own responsi- 
bility, determined not to live at Holyrood, 
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but simply to hold his Levées there, yet 
at the same time this was not to be re- 
garded as a precedent, and was only a 
temporary arrangement. He hoped that 
by next year the drains would be 
brought to a satisfactory state. 


Supply—Cieil Services and 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs) said they had got very little en- 
lightenment from the statement which had 
just been made. What they wanted to 
know was what was being done by the 
additional money to be expended on Holy- 
rood Palace’? In Scotland the feeling was 
not only one of surprise, but one akin to 
indignation that this slight should have 
been put upon their country. For his 
own part he had very little sympathy 
with the whole of the procedure of the 
Lord High Commissioner, with bands 
of music playing and processions in the 
streets; but the other aspect of the 
question was that they were voting 
money for the upkeep of this Royal 
Palace absolutely in the dark as to the 
true reason why the representative of 
Royalty declined to establish himself 
there. Instead of going to the Royal 
Palace, he had taken up his quarters 
in a public-house in Edinburgh. This 
representative of Royalty did not even 
think of establishing himself in a tem- 
perance public-house—but in a place 
with an “on” licence, facing a public 
street, where his State coaches and the 
like would bea great interruption to the 
traffic of Edinburgh. There he would 
receive, and give dinners, and in the 
meantime Holyrood Palace would be 
given over to the moles and the bats. 
What were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Holyrood? Did 
they mean to hand it over to the moles 
and bats, or did they mean to let it as a 
brewery? It seemed on the face of it 
to be a great slight to pay to the Church 
of Scotland, and to historic associa- 
tions, which were dear to very many of 
the Scottish people. The statement they 
had heard was that the Government 
were just about as much surpri:ed as 
the people of Scotland. Wiy should 
they be surprised? He supposed the 
Government had some share in the 
selection of this representative, whose 
salary was put upon the Votes 
passed by the House. If Holyrood 
Palace was not fit to receive him, 


Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes. 


{COMMONS} 
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why should that not have been foreseen 
and provided for? If his salary was not 
sufficient to enable him to reside in the 
Palace and he had to go into licensed 
premises, why was that not also put 
upon the Vote? It was said that the 
Lord High Commissioner had done all 
this upon his own responsibility. Were 
the Government going to leave him in 
that position, that he might put this 
slight upon the Church and upon the 
nation? All the Government told them 
was that they were very much surprised. 
He never heard of public money being 
expended on grounds of that kind, and 
he hoped that before they were done 
with it they would have the question 
threshed out. He would ask, therefore, 
whether the Government knew and 
approved of what Lord Leven and 
Melville had done, whether they meant 
to put Holyrood in a state fit to live in, 
and whether, if by this Vote it was 
put in a habitable state, Lord Leven and 
Melville was to reside there, or to live 
in licensed premises. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
said he desired to associate himself with the 
remarks of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He could assure the Government that 
the announcement that the Lord High 
Commissioner was going to reside in the 
North British Station Flotel, and not at 
the ancient Palace of Holyrood, had raised 
a feeling of consternation. Nations were 
moved by sentiment; they were proud 
of their Holyrood Palace, for they had 
few Royal Palaces existing in Scotland 
now, and if the Lord High Commissioner 
did not find it suitable to reside in Holy- 
rood, he thought it was a matter that 
deserved a reprimand from the Govern- 
ment. He should like to hear something 
stronger. He should like to hear that 
the allowance of the Lord High Com- 
missioner was withdrawn unless he held 
his Court in Holyrood Palace. 


Revenue Depts. Estimates. 


*THe SOLICITOR-GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND(Mr.C. Scort Dickson, Glas- 
gow, Bridgton) said he entirely associated 
himself with the views expressed as to the 
sentiments of the Scottish people regard- 
ing Holyrood and its associations, but 
he confessed he did not understand why 
on this not very important matter they 
should have suggestions about the 
severance of Church and State, temper- 
ance legislation, “on” and “off” 
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licences, and slights on the Scottish | Sik H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
national character and historical associa- | (Stirling Burghs) said that he should 
tions. He was sure that no one would like to say how the matter struck hiw. 
less desire to put any slight upon the| The statement of the Solicitor-General 
Church of Scotland, or upon the his- | left the matter in all that mystery to 
torical associations of the Scottish people, 'which his hon. friend referred. ‘hey 
than Lord Leven and Melville. He was had had no explanation whatever. 
the moresatisfied of that in view of thehis- | Surely there was something under the - 
torical connection of Lord Leven’sfamily | surface here. [A Voice: Drainage, 
with the office henow held. The situation, | and Laughter.] He admitted that his 
he thought, had been quite fairly de-| phrase had a larger meaning than he 





scribed by the hon. Member for Ramsey. | 
He noticed that the Vote they were now 
dealing with was put thus— 


“ Holyrood Palace—Sanitary Improvement, 
£3,700. A very thorough overhaul and recti- 
fication of the drainage is necessary according | 
to the report from the Board’s principal archi- | 
tect in Scotland.” 


He thought the condition of the drains | 
went no further than that they were. 
not quite up-to-date. Lord Leven and 
Melville’s position was this, that while 
these works were in contemplation and 
in progress, and entirely as a temporary | 
measure, and not in the least degree to. 
sever the connection between Holyrood 
and the pageant connected with the 
General Assembly of the Church of) 
Scotland, he should take the next best | 
alternative by residing in what was un- 
doubtedly the newest hotel in Edin- 
burgh, and therefore, he supposed, the | 
most up-to-date, and, so far as he 
remembered, one of the nearest, if not | 
the nearest,to Holyrood Palace. It was | 
quite plain it was out of the question 
that they should, as suggested by Mr. 
Shaw, express disapproval of the action 
of the Lord High Commissioner or give 
orders as to where he was to reside. 
So far as his recollection served 
him, there was no item of salary | 
attached to the office of Lord High. 
Commissioner, but a certain amount | 
was allowed for entertainments—which 
amount he understood was very inade | 
auate so far as the actual expenditure 
was concerned. He hoped the Scottish | 
Members and the Committee generally 
would accept the assurance that there | 
was not on the part of the Government, | 
and certainly not on the part of the 
Lord High Commissioner, any desire to 
cast a slight upon Scottish feeling in 
this matter, and that when the necessary 
operations have been carried through the 
old practice will be reverted to. 


‘time at their disposal. 
'they were taking money to repair 
‘and renew what required repair and 
‘renewal, and until this was done Lord 


|some explanation. 


intended. What there was under 
the surface had existed in Holyrood 


‘for a considerable length of time, 


‘and Lord Leven and Melville had been 


Lord High Commissioner two or three 
times, so that he was well aware of the 
condition of things. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that Lord Leven and 
Melville only occupied Holyrood for 
a short time, perhaps not more than a 
fortnight in the year. During the 


remainder of the year the Palace was at 


the disposal of the Board of Works to set 
things right. There should be no possi- 
bility of the interruption ofany function by 
the Board of Works setting things right. 
What he wanted to know was whether 
the Lord High Commissioner had com- 
plained of the state of Holyrood before 
this year, and whether he had complained 
of the action of the Board of Works. If 
the state of things was so bad as to at all 
justify him in taking this step, then 
the Board of Works ought to have 
corrected what was amiss during the 
In this year 


Leven and Melville was reluctant to 
take up his residence in Holyrood 
Palace. An explanation was clearly 
required of the action, or rather the 
inaction, of the Board of Works. 
That the Board of Works should delay 
putting Holyrood Palace into a habitable 


‘condition until the very fortnight in the 


year when it was required for a public 
function which was of immemorial habit, 
and which excited a great deal of interest 
among the Scottish people, required 
As regarded the 
coming year, Scotland was now particu- 
larly happy, because they had not only 
a Scottish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
but a Scottish Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, whom they were glad to 
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see in that office. 
that under the watchful eye of the new 
Financial Secretary similar neglect of 
Holyrood would not occur again, and 
that the new Secretary would be willing 
to spend any money required in order 
to put the ancient residence of the Royal 


House of Scotland in good condition. , 


But they wanted an explanation of the. 
from the sittings of the General Assembly 


neglect of the Board of Works to put 


Holyrood House into a fit state to receive | 


Lord Leven and his household, and to 
be the scene of the festivities and the 
ceremonies which usually occurred at 
this time of year. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said he did not think that Scottish Mem- 
bers would derive any advantage from 
pressing this matter to a division, as the 
only result would be that the money 
would not be expended at all. He 
understood that the real delinquent, if 
there were one, was Lord Leven himself. 
Here he should also like to congratulate 
Mr. Elliot in his double capacity of 
Scotsman and Financial Secretary, and, 


he might add, as Liberal Unionist. | 


Lord Leven was also a Scotsman, and 
after he had accepted this State appoint- 


ment he had found that his duties | 


required him to expose himself to the 
risk of typhoid in an insanitary Scottish 
castle. Although he held that Lord 
Leven ought to sacrifice himself on the 
altar of his country on this occasion, 
there certainly remained the question 
why these drains were not altered sooner. 
He had always understood that the 
proper time to overhaul sanitary arrange- 
ments was the winter. [Mr. ANSTRUTHER : 
Not in Scotland, and Laughter.]} 
However, it was clear that a most 
inopportune moment had _ been chosen 
for the work. 


Mr. BLACK (Banffshire) associated 
himself with the remarks of preceding 
speakers on the Opposition side of the 
House. Even after the explanation which 
had been given there was no guarantee 


that the drainage of Holyrood would be. 
| moment ? 


put in proper order. The question was 
whether sufficient money would be ex- 


pended to make Holyrood Palace habit- | 


able, not only for the Lord High Commis- 


sioner, but for His Majesty, who was so | 


Sir H. Campbell. Bannerman. 


{COMMONS} 
He had no doubt | 
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soon to visit Edinburgh, and who they 
all hoped would repeat his visit. There 
really seemed to be a conspiracy on the 


' part of the Front Government Bench to 


stifle national sentiment north of the 


Tweed. They first of all found utter 


callousness to Scottish sentiment regard- 
ing the numerals of the Royal title, and 
now they found an attempt to divorce 


of the Church of Scotland the time- 
honoured custom of the Lord High Com- 
missioner’s residence in Hoiyrood. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
thought the Committee ought to be in- 
formed why this drainage had not been 
attended to at an earlier stage. He de- 
plored the fact that the Lord High Com- 
missioner should seek to change his 
quarters, and to hold his courts at a 
public-house instead of in the Palace at 
Holyrood, and he hoped the Government 
would give an assurance that it should 
not happen after this year. 


THE PRIME MINISTER — anp 
FIRST LORD or THE TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BALFour, Manchester, 
E.) agreed with the hon. Member for 
Banfishire that there was nothing more 
to be deplored than the loss of sound 
national sentiment, but he was bound 
to say that “sound national sentiment ” 
occasionally broke out in most unexpected 
places. It had never occurred to him 
until this afternoon that the fact that 
the High Commissioner thought it safer, 
in the existing condition of the drains at 
Holyrood, to live inan hotel, would have 
been the cause of an outbreak of national 
sentiment. Most Members probably had 
experience of the extremely inconvenient 
season at which those with whom 


‘they were connected found it im- 


possible to live in a house because 
the drains were not in a fit condition. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn had 


/ said what an inconvenient moment the 


present was for the drains to go wrong. 
Had his hon. friend ever known drains 
to go wrong except at an inconvenient 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I said it 
was an inconvenient moment for putting 
them right. 
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modify his statement to suit his hon. 
friend's interruption. Had his hon. 


friend ever known drains to require to | 


be put right except at inconvenient 
times? He never had. It was always 
at the most inconvenient moment that 
all the arrangements had to be upset in 
order that the newest improvements in 
sanitary science might be adopted. A 
sum of over £3,000 had been placed on 
the Estimates to put the drains right. 
Whether that indicated that the drains 
were in so insanitary a condition that 
there was serious risk to life in living at 
Holyrood was not for him to say, but he 


IL 1903} 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he would | 
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insult. But no one had ever supposed 
that the Government had any such 
desire. What had been urged was that 
this was a piece of mismanagement on 
the part of a Department of the Govern- 
ment, because Lord Leven, whose 
knowledge of Holyrood as a habitable 
house was derived from the experience 
‘of past years, had doubtless represented 
‘the condition of affairs to the Board of 
| Works. No doubt while in residence 
there he was in constant communication 
with the Board of Works. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he under- 
stood that that was not so. 


did not think it would be right to blame | 


the High Commissioner if, when those 
responsible considered the time had 
come for the expenditure of £3,000 on 
the drains, he began to think that 
possibly it was not the exact moment 
at which he would desire to take up his 
residence in the building on which such 
extensive and costly repairs were 
required. Ifit would be any consolation 
to any of his countrymen to know that 
the last thing the Government, the 
High Commissioner, or anybody else, in 
or out of Scotland, desired was to inter- 
fere with these great historic traditions, 
he was prepared to give the most ample 
assurances on the point. 


tribute to Scottish sentiment if they 
said it was to take the form of insisting 
on a high officer of State living in a 


house which he thought was insanitary. | 


He did not think that was a form of 


devotion, of sacrificing one’s life for one’s , 


country, which they could exact from 
the High Commissioner for Scotland. 
But when these sanitary arrangements 
had been completed, when this money 
had been voted and spent, as he had no 


doubt it would be, to the best advantage, | 
he trusted the present High Com-| 


missioner and his successors would be 
able, as in the past, to carry out their 
high functions in the ancient _ resi- 
dence of the Kings of Scotland. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said the right hon. Gentleman, coming | 
rather late into the discussion, had in a 
magnanimous way cleared the Govern- 
ment of the imputation of desiring to. 
expose the Scottish people to a direct 


They would | 
not, however, be paying a judicious | 


Sirk H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN 
thought that in that case Lord Leven 
must be ruled out of court, if he had 
not suffered it was difficult to see where 
his cause was for going to the hotel. He 

(assumed, because a Vote was placed on 
the Estimates, that the Board of Works, 
on the representation of the only man 
who lived at the Palace, had come to 
the conclusion that the drainage was 
imperfect. If so, they had had some 
months in which to put the matter 
right, but had deliberately postponed 
doing so until the time came for the 
place to be wanted again. That was the 
point upon which no information had 
been given, and it was a piece of mal- 
administration which deserved the atten- 
tion of the Committee. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.) 
said that the Prime Minister in excusing 
Lord Leven for not occupying Holyrood 
Palace had lost sight of the fact that 
Levées would continue to be held there. 
If the Palace was as insanitary as had 
been represented nothing could be 
worse than to ask people from all parts 
of Scotland to attend these Levées, as 
there would be far more danger with 
the large crowds that would then gather 
than if Lord Leven simply resided at 
| Holyrood. Moreover the King was to 
hold a Levée at the Palace in May, and 
the same danger would be then present. 
Since the death of Queen Victoria there 
had been ample opportunity for putting 
the place in a perfect sunitary condition. 
He did not begrudge the expenditure of 
money, but the building had been in an 
|insanitary condition for years past, and 
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ought to have been seen to long ago. 
A question might also arise with 
regard to Lord Leven holding his 
dinners at an hotel. As he understood, 
excise duties were not levied on spiritu- 
ous liquors in Royal Palaces. If, how- 
ever, Lord Leven had his dinners at an 
hotel, would he have to pay duty on 
his liquors, being on licensed premises, 
or would he have the same privileges in 


{COMMONS} 
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hard to blame them, they sent a Sur- 
veyor a few months ago to inspect 
the drains, and they were found not to 
be as uptodate as they should be; 
consequently they proposed to spend the 
sum for this purpuse which now appeared 
in the Estimates. 


Mr. JOHN DEWAR asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. (Cries of 





this respect as in the Palace ? 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said that 
as far as he knew the High Commissioner 
had never made any formal complaint at 
all. As regarded the inaction of the 
Board of Works he thought it was a little 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said that 
recently attention had been called to acts 
of vandalism at Hampton Court Palace, the 
most serious being in connection with 
valuable pictures and old tapestries, which 
had been badly injured. It was rather 
remarkable that the injury to these 
tapestries was not discovered by the 
custodian of that particular part of the 
building where they were kept, but the 
damage was pointed out by a visitor. 
He mentioned this fact to show that the 
supervision was not what it ought to be. 
He wished to know if those rooms had 
been closed to the public in consequence 
of those acts. He had been told that 
the custodians at Hampton Court were 
very old men, and if so, he thought it 
was time they were pensioned off. It 
would only be an act of grace to do this, 
and then they might put younger men 
in their places who would be able to look 
after these things. The electric trams 
were now taking a great many more 
people to Hampton Court than in former 
years, and it was a great pity that any of 
those rooms should be closed to the public. 
Perhaps his hon. friend would give them 
some assurance that the rooms would be 
openedagain. Hethoughtthat propersteps 
should be taken to see that these treasures 
were properly protected, and perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman would tell the 
Committee what steps he proposed to 
take to ensure that the national trea- 
sures there should be protected. At the 
same time he did not think that the 
public should be deprived of the pleasure 
of visiting those rooms. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if some 
of the works of art had been removed 
from Hampton Court Palace to other 
places. 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
reference had been made to the necessity 
for inquiring into the mutilation of the 
art treasures at Hampton Court. He 
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{ventured to anticipate that the official 
report would confirm what he himself 
could state—namely, that the accounts 
of the damage done had been grossly 
exaggerated. He was under the impres- 
sion that some of the newspapers that 
had written about vandalism had not 
taken the trouble to inquire into the 
facts. It was the practice of some news- 
papers to endeavour to secure accuracy, 
but the ordinary sensational newspaper 
did not trouble itself about that at all. 
He went to Hampton Court and saw 
the Clerk of Works, of whom he in- 
quired as to the damage which was 
reported in the newspapers. That 











official very kindly took him to the 
damaged Holbein. He expected to 
see the picture damaged beyond re- 
cognition, but on looking at that 
fine picture of Henry VIII. he found 
that the damage had been grossly over- 
stated. There had obviously been the 
movement of a pencil across the face, 
and he suggested to the official that it 
had probably been done by an irate and 
religious fanatic, or by some irritated 
female who had certain views on mat- 
rimony—on which King Henry 
VIII. was not the most distinguished 
authority—probably out of resentment. 
History only gave him six wives, and 
so she was determined to revenge her- 
self upon his portrait, but beyond the 
enamel being scratched there was little 
damage done to that particular picture. 
In regard to the tapestry he thought 
the public should not be held responsible 
for the damage at all, so far as con- 
cerned the piece he saw. He believed it 
was accidentally caused by one of the at- 
tendants putting a stool over the rail in 
front of it. The damage was very trivial 
and not irreparable, and it did not warrant 
the public being excluded from these 
particular rooms. If Henry VIII, or 
his portrait, was the cause of indignation 
on the part of religious fanatics or 
women with pronounced views on the 
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rights of women or matrimony, the) 


proper course was to place the picture 


where it could not be reached by an_ 


umbrella or a pencil. If that were done 
the public might be safely allowed to 
go to the rooms which they were now 
prohibited from entering. 


If there was one agreeable feature about 
the public galleries and musems it was the 
singular absence of damage done by the 
publicoveralargenumberof years. Hehad 
the honour of sitting on a Committee, 
of which the hon. Member for Wigan 
was chairman, that inquired into 
matters relating to the public galleries 
and museums, and they were informed 
that for forty-two years at one London 
museum, so far as the public was con- 
cerned, there had been absolutely no 
damage done to any object. He thought, 
therefore, that to exclude the public 
would not meet the circumstances of 
the case. The hon. Member for Devon- 
port had suggested that if damage was 
inilicted the attendants ought to be 
held responsible for it. He believed that 
the attendants had been held responsible 
for it, but it was impossible to guarantee 
immunity from damage if there was 
only one attendant for two rooms. 
Personally, he thought they had quite 
a sufficient number of attendants in all 
the galleries and museums. Unless 
they were to have an attendant for 
each room it was impossible to prevent 
oceasional acts of damage by fanatics 
such as he had described. Although 
some of the attendants at Hampton 
Court were old, he believed they were 
competent and painstaking, and did 


their duties well. One advantage of 
having elderly men was that they 
were not drawn away from their 


duties by housemaids on the walks, or 
attractive young ladies promenading 
the galleries. They had got beyond that 
stage. He suggested that during the 
next month or two the authorities 
responsible for the preservation of the 
pictures and other things should employ 
one ortwo women detectives. ** Cherchez 
lu femme.” He believed a woman was at 
the bottom of this. He hoped the First 
Commissioner of Works would not shut 
these rooms any longer to the public. 
He saw no reason or justification for 
the removal of paintings or statuary 
from Hampton Court. 


Mr. John Burns, 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said he 
was happy to be able to state that 
the reports as to damage to pictures 
and tapestry had been largely exag- 


gerated. There was no doubt that 
some damage had been done, and 
Lord Windsor took the earliest 
opportunity of trying to find out 
who the authors of these dastardly 
outrages were. The hon. Member for 
Battersea had suggested that female 


detectives should be employed to find 
out who had done these acts. De- 
tectives were placed in Hampton Court 
Palace, but they were unable to detect 
who the people were who did them. 
After that the Office of Works deter- 
mined to make some litile alterations 
with regard to the warders in the 
Palace. They established a system of 
signing on and off among the warders 
and cleaners so as to fix responsibility. 
The sale of guide books and other 
things in the Palace by the warders 
had been forbidden except at the 
entrance, and the profit on such 
sales, instead of going to one or two of 
them, was to be applied for the benefit of 
all. Visitors were not to be allowed to 
carry umbrellas, parasols, sticks, and 
other things into the rooms under any 
pretence whatever. It was perfectly true 
that three of the rooms had been closed, 
but only temporarily. It was not in- 
tended to close them long. The passages 
were in the shape of an L, and when 
there was an enormous crowd in the 
rooms the warders were unable to see 
what was taking place in two of the 
small rooms at the end. Possibly in the 
course of a short time extra warders 
might be employed, and those rooms 
would he opened again to the general 
public. With regard to the question 
asked by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn as to the removal of pictures he 
believed there had been a few pictures 
removed to Kew and Kensington Palaces. 


’ He could assure the Committee that the 


First Commissioner of Works was fully 
alive to the necessity of taking the 
greatest care of the national treasures. 
He hoped that this was the last they 
would hear of these outrages. 


Mr. KEARLEY asked for a definite 
assurance that the rooms would be opened 
to the public. If there were not sutticient 
warders it would be the easiest thing 
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possible to appoint the number required 
to protect the rooms which were now 
closed. 


the hon. Member knows that I am not in 
the Office of Works. I shall put his 
views before Lord Windsor. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax) said that 
he wished for some explanation of the in- 
crease in Section A of this Vote, which 
increase amounted to 100 per cent., 
that was from £3,600 to £7,050. Of 
course he was aware that there was a 
foot-note showing that the major part of 
this increase was due to expenditure on 
Osborne House and gardens, but, curi- 
ously enough, there was another foot-note 
showing that £2,100 of that Vote was 
for food and medical comforts. How 
came it that that amount was included 
under the head “Salaries, Wages, and 
Allowances?” This Vote should be strictly 
confined to the expenditure on Royal 
Palaces, and the item to which he referred 
should be put in its proper place and for 
its proper purpose. This led him to 
emphasise a remark which he had made 
last year. Why was page 6 left a blank, 
and all details of information regarding 
this Vote, which used to appear on that 
page, withdrawn? Last year he had 
raised a protest against the practice, but 
had got no satisfaction. There was no 
authority from the House to leave out those 
items on page 6. If that page were filled 
up, as it used to be previous to two years 
ago, it would have been possible for 
any one to tell in a moment what 
was the real meaning of this in- 
crease of 100 per cent. on Item A of this 
Vote. Then on Item E, ‘ Maintenance 
and Repairs,” there was an increase of 
£8,020 or, roughly speaking, 25 per cent. 
He wished to call attention to the very 
serious manner in which this Vote was 
increasing year by year. In 1890 it 
amounted to £49,000, which had before 
that period seldom varied from year to 
year. But in 1902 it had risen to 
£59,000 and there was in addition a 
Supplementary Vote of no less than 
£41,000. That, of course, was due to 
the death of Her late Majesty and the 
change of occupation of the Royal 
Palaces. The Committee could perfectly 
well understand that Supplementary 
Vote, but it ought not to have been 
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accompanied by an annual increase in 
the cost of the maintenance of the 
Royal Palaces. Last year the Vote was, 


'as he had said, £59,000: this year it 
Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES: Ofcourse | 


was £82,190. Surely such a large in- 
crease ought to be explained by the 
Government before the Committee was 
asked to agree to this Vote. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
the item, ‘“‘ Osborne House and gardens,” 
which figured in the Estimates for the 
first time for a sum of no less than 
£20,100, raised a very important ques- 
tion. The Committee would observe 
that really no explanation was given of 
this Vote. They were told that it 
wasfor “ Alterations and Improvements, 
new lifts, heating, lighting, and water 
services ; and new furniture,” but they 
were not told what these included. He 
believed that this Vote was required for 
the first time in order to adapt Osborne 
House partly to the use of the new 
Navy Establishment placed there, and 
partly to adapt it for the purpose of a 
Convalescent Hospital for the Army. 


Mr. WHITLEY : It is not a Royal 
Palace at all. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: As the hon. 
Gentleman said, it was not a Royal 
Palace, and this item was not even a 
Civil Service Estimate. It was partly 
an Army and partly a Navy Estimate ; 
and it was an abuse of the Estimates to 
put the item on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. If this item was right in this 
place then the whole of the expenditure 
on the Hospital Department of the 
Army, for instance, or of the Education 
Department of the Navy should also be 
there. His contention was that this 
item was most improperly placed under 
this Vote for Royal Palaces and 
he could not conceive by whose 
authority it had been included in the 
Civil Service Votes. He should like to 
know what sort of Treasury consent 
had been asked and obtained for placing 
this item on this Vote at all. Was it 
considered by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or by the Treasury? If the 
Secretary to the Treasury could not 
assure him that this expenditure was 
for the purpose of maintaining Osborne 
House as a Royal Palace then he thought 
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he ought to move to reduce the Vote 
by the whole £20,100 in order to obtain 
some proper explanation of it. He 
begged to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,500, 
be granted for the said Service.” —(J/r. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said that as 
regardedthe point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax in reference to sub-head A 
—that increase was due entirely to the 
salaries and allowances for Osborne House 
and Gardens ; and the same explanation 
applied to sub-head E. Of course there 
were other minor charges which came 
into this Vote owing to the change of 
occupation; but the main charges in 
items A and E were for expenditure on 
Osborne House, the alterations to which, 
as the Committee knew, were to be 
effected in order to make it fit for Naval 
and Military purposes. 


Mr. CALDWELL said he did not 
think the explanation of the hon. 


‘Gentleman was altogether satisfactory. | 


Under the subheading ‘“ Osborne 


House and Gardens—Salaries, Wages 


and Allowances—£3,500,” they found 


that of that sum £2,100 was for 
food and medical comforts. That sum 
was obviously misplaced altogether. 


This Vote illustrated what the gift of 
Osborne House and Grounds cost the 
nation. Certainly if Osborne House was 
to be on the Estimates at all it should be 
under some other heading, so that the 
Committee might know exactly what 
was the cost of the buildings or the 
alterations thereon, and how much was 
to be voted for the food and medical 
comforts to convalescent patients. It 
was an entirely novel thing to put such 
a charge on such a Vote. He supposed 
that Osborne House was given for the 
purpose of a sanatorium for officers of 
the Army, their wives and families. 
That might be all very right, but at the 
game time there was no reason why the 
expense should be borne by the Office 
of Works. 


Mr. KEARLEY said that the Com- 
mittee ought to have some further reply 
to the point raised by the hon. Member 


Mr. Gibson Bales. 
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for King’s Lynn. At the present 
moment Osborne House was being used 
in a dual capacity—first as a Conva- 
lescent Home for Officers of the Army 
and their wives and families, and, 
secondly. largely asa naval educational 
college. If these were purposes to which 
it was to be put, it was very evident 
that this was not the place in which it 
should be placed on the Estimates. The 
Committee ought to have a clear under- 
standing as to what was to be thefuture 
character of this Vote. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn that 
this Vote should be divided in proper 
proportions as between the Navy ani 
the Army Vote. 


Sr JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) said he also wished to 
congratulate his hon. friend the Secre 
tary to the Treasury on his appoint- 
ment ; and he hoped his hon. friend 
would be able to give the Committee 


/some further information on the ques- 


tion which had been raised. The 
argument of his hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn appeared to him 
to be unassailable; certainly there had 
been no attempt to answer it. The 
amount referred to was not Civil Service 
expenditure at all, and should not appear 
on the Civil Service Estimates. It was 
expenditure partly for the Navy, and 
partly for the Army; and it would be 
impossible for the Committee to have 
control over Navy and Army ex- 
penditure if the various items were 
found scattered about among the 
Civil Service Estimates. He hoped 
the Committee would be given 
an assurance that if this amount 
appeared through inadvertence on this 
Vote this y ar, such a financial error 
would not be committed another year. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked how could a 
sum of £2,100 for food and medical 
comforts be put down under the heading 
of Royal Palaces. When Osborne House 
was handed over to the nation it ceased 
to be a Royal Palace, and therefore the 
sum he mentioned was obviously out of 
place. He thought the Treasury would 
be well advised to withdraw the Estimate, 
and bring it up in an amended form. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said before 
his hon. friend replied he wished to ash 
about two other points. There was an 
item for £500 for furniture for Osborne 
House which needed explanation. He 
was informed that a great deal of furni- 
ture had been taken away from Osborne 
House, and removed to other parts of 
the country. That might explain why 
the sum of £500 for furniture was now 
asked for. He wished further to call 
attention to the note on page 5, which 
showed that the £20,100 would only be 
a small portion of the amount the Com- 
mittee might be asked to vote in future 
years. They were told in the note that 
“the balance of £7,400 cannot, how- 
ever, be treated asa measure of the 
annual ordinary expenses, as only a 
part of a year’s charge will fall within 
the period of this year’s Vote.” There- 
fore, the Vote next year might be 
£30,000 or £40,000 or £50,000. That 
added to the importance of his conten- 
tion that this vas not the proper place 
for this amount. The matter was impor- 
tant because it falsified the Army and Navy 
accounts. As regarded the item for fur- 
niture, he understood that although it 
was the late Queen’s wish that no fur- 
niture should be removed from Osborne 
House, a large amount of furniture 
had been removed. He definitely asked 
his hon. friend if that was true; and, if 
true, what had become of the furniture. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) said that the Motion of 
his hon. friend placed him in a position 
of considerable difficulty as a member of 
the Public Accounts Committee. The 
Public Accounts Committee had always 
insisted as a matter of the first impor- 
tance that all expenditure on a particular 
service shoud be included in the 
Estimates for that service, and should 
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not be included in any other Estimates. 
It appeared that Osborne House was 
now devoted to three different objects. 
In one respect it was a Royal Palace ; 
in another respect it fulfilled certain 
services for the Army ; and in a third 
certain services forthe Navy. It seemed 
to him that unless it could be shown 
that the amount in question applied 
solely to that portion of Osborne House 
which was still a Royal Palace it had no 
right to be on the Estimates before the 
Committee. It was obvious that 
services for the Army and the Navy 
should appear on the Army and 
Navy Estimates; and he thought 
that his hon. friend would do well to 
accept the suggestion that the Estimate 
should be withdrawn for the time 


‘being. His hon. friend the Secretary 


to the Treasury had only been a few 
days in office and could not be expected 
to be cognisant of all the details of the 
Estimates. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said that 
the sum of £500 was for the repair and 
replacement of furniture, table requisites, 
etc. As to why the Vote for Osborne 
House appeared on the Civil Service 
Estimates and not on the Army and 
Navy Estimates, the reason was that 
the whole management of Osborne 
House was under the Office of Works, 
If, however, it were thought desirable, 
the Vote would not again be included 
in the Vote for the Royal Palaces, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he did 
not regard the explanation as satis- 
factory. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 70 ; 
Noes, 123. (Division List No. 62.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, William (hondda) | Crombie, John William 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) Delany, William 


Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Hutchinson, Dr. Charles Fredk. 


Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) Dewar, John A.(Inverness-sh.) Jones, William (Carn’rvonshire 


Asher, Alexander Doogan, P. C. 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 


Elibank, Master of 

Ellis, John Edward 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Furness, Sir Christopher 
Giadstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert J. Lloyd-George, David 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Hardie, J. Keir (Merthyr Tyd M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- M‘Killop, W. (Sligo, North) 
Hayter, Rt Hon Sir ArthurD. Mansfield, Horace Rendall 


Joyce, Mic 

Kearley, Hudson, E. 
Lambert, George 

Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accringt- +) 
Leng, Sir John 


Lough, Thomas 
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Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Nolan, Col.John P.(Galway,N. 
Norman, Henry 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O'Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Partington, Oswald 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 


Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, Aug. H Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour,Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch'y 
Balfour, Rt HnGerald W .( Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boulnois, Edmu 


nd 
Bowles, Lt.-Col. H F( Widdlesex 


Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. Jolin 
Campbell, Kt. Hn.J.A( Glasgow 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Asten Manor) 
Chamberlain, Rt Hon J (Birm 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ. A( Wore. 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colston, Chas. Edw H. Athole 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Davenport, William Bromley 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Doughty, George 

Doxford, Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 

Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Fellowes, Hon. Ail vyn Edward | 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £51,400, to complete the sum for 


Royal Parks and Pleasure 


Dr. F ARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 


W.) said he wished to 


more favourable conditions a 


he had already made to 


at Kensington of an open space which 
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Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rose, Charles Day 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 
Sinclair, John oe 
Strachey, Sir Edwarc 
Sullivan, Donal 
Taylor, Theo. C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glam., 4.) 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph (Barvisley) 





NOES. 


Fergusson, Rt. Hn. Sird (Mane'r 
Vialey, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
FitzGerald, Sir Robt. Penrose 


Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 

Foster, P. 8S. (Warwick, S.W. 
| Gardner, Ernest 
| Garfit, William 
| Gordon, Hn.J.E.(Higin & Nrn 
Gore, Hn. 8. F.Ormsby- (Zinc 
| Grenfell, William Henry 
| Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
| Harris, Frederick Leverton 
| Haslam, Sir Alfred S. 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
| Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon- Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
| Hobhouse, RtHnH (Somrst E 
Hope,J.F. (Sheffield, Brightside 
Houston, Robert Paterson 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. Henry Vecil 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hn. Arthur Fred 
Kimber, Henry 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 

Law, Andrew Bonar ((*/asgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Lee, A. H. (Hants, Fareham) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col Hon. Heneage 
Long,Col. CharlesW. (Evesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter (B7istol,S 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lucas,Col. Francis ( Lowestoft) 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.( Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(£dinhburgh W 
M‘Killop,James (Stirdingshire) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Manners, Lord Cecil 


{ 

| 

| Fitzroy, Hon. Edw. Algernon 
| 














of London. 


Gardens. 
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Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wason, E. (Clackmannan) 
Wason, John Cathcart (Orkney 
Weir, James Gallowa 
Whiteley, George (York, W.R. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES ;— 
Mr. Gibson Bowles and 
Mr. J. H. Whitley. 


Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Mount, William Arthur 
Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Perey, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 

Powell, Sir Frencis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
tidley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridy: 
Ridley, S. F. (Bethnal Green; 
tobertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Seely,Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H.( Hertford, East) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stroyan, John 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxrteth) 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond, Rt. Hn.SirWilliamH 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A. S. (York, H. R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkir/:) 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE NOEs :— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 


had long been enjoyed by the people 
The piece of land to which 
he referred was a strip which ran down 
by the side of Kensington Gardens, 


the trees upon which formed one of the 


renew under} London. 
protest 


the abolition 


most agreeable avenues in that part of 
When recently going there, 
however, he found notices up that this 
ground had been pegged out to various 
occupants, for building purposes, at the 
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instance of the Board of Works, with 
the result that another of these enjoy- 
able open spaces would be for ever lost. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: To which park 
does the hon. Member allude ? 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said he referred 
to a piece of land which formed a portion 
of Kensington Gardens. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES, on a point 
of order, said he believed that this ground 
did not come under the Office of Works 
at all, but was under the control of the 
Office of Woods and Forests. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN said his impression 
was that this ground formed no portion 
of Kensington Gardens, and it was only 
on the hon. Member’s assurance that it 
did that he allowed the hon. Member to 
continue. It was no doubt Crown 
property, but it was managed by the 
Office of Woods and Forests. 


Mr. KEARLEY complained of the 
disgraceful condition 6f the Birdeage 
Walk roadway, and the annoyance 
caused by repairing being undertaken 
during the session time. 


Mr. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, Kingston) 
was understood to say he wished to draw 
attention to the dangerous condition of 
the Kingston Gate of Richmond Park, 
and the necessity of its being widened, 
as, owing to the height of the walls and 
the narrowness of the gate and the roads 
in that neighbourhood, the dangers 
arising from motor cars using that gate 
were very great. He also asked that 
paths should be made to the roads in 
the park. 


Mr. BELL (Derby) said he did not 
know whether the matter to which he 
desired to refer came within this Vote. 
but he desired to ask whether the 
temporary building at the corner of 
Trafalgar Square was to be the site of a 
permanent station of the Waterloo and 
Baker Street Railway. 

*THe CHAIRMAN : Trafalgar Square | 
is neither a Royal Park nor pleasure | 
garden. 

VOL, CXXI. 
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Mr. BELL: No, Sir, but it is an open 
space. 


Mr, AILWYN FELLOWES said he 
had seen Lord Windsor with reference 
to the widening of Kingston Gate and 
the paths into Richmond Park, and 
hoped to be able to give the hon. Mem- 
ber an answer in a few days. As to 
Birdcage Walk, it was true the road was 
in a very bad state. The reason it was 
not done at the usual time of the year 
was that, in consequence of the autumn 
sittings of Parliament, the Office of 
Works did not care to undertake it then. 
It had got so bad, however, that last 
Tuesday they determined to commence 
operations, but it was hoped the work 
would not take longer than a fortnight 
or three weeks. Further, it was proposed 
at some future time to lay down wood 
paving. 


Sirk A. HAYTER (Walsall) asked 
whether the positions of park keepers, 
and so forth, in the Royal Parks were 
confined to pensioners. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES did not 
think the positions were confined to 
pensioners, but they were given a 
preference. He would, however, make 
inquiries on the subject. 


Mr. WHITLEY pointed out that 
£12,929 were taken under this Vote 
for Kew Gardens, and Vote 11, under 
the Board of Agriculture, included 
another £18,716 for the same place. 
Last year Kew Gardens were transferred 
from the Office of Works to the Board 
of Agriculture; therefore he could not 
quite understand why both Departments 
should be asking for these large sums. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman would 
explain where the line was drawn 
between the expenditure of the two 
Departments. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES explained 
that the Vote now before the Committee 
was for the upkeep of the buildings 
furniture, and so forth, which. still 


| remained under the Office of Works. 


B 
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Mr. WHITLEY asked whether in 
future the Office of Works was to be 
the landlord, and the Board of Agri- 
culture the tenant. 


Mr. AILYWN FELLOWES said the 
Office of Works would look after the 
buildings only. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £27,700, to complete the sum for 
Houses of Parliament Buildings. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS drew atten- 
tion to the position allotted to the statue 
of the late Mr. Bright. The Committee 
would remember that the original statue 
of the statesman was placed in the 
Central Lobby on a pedestal now oc- 
cupied by the statue of the late Mr. 
Gladstone. . Had the statue of Mr. 
Bright been at all satisfactory it would 
doubtless have remained in its original 
position, but, as the Committee knew, it 
was little less than a libel on the right 
hon. Gentleman, and it was subsequently 
removed. A new statue had been pro- 
vided——. 


Tue CHAIRMAN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s point was that 
some site should be provided. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Some 
different site. 
Tue CHAIRMAN said that was a 


matter of discretion resting with the 
First Commissioner of Works. There 
was no charge in the Estimate in respect 
of any piece of ground upon which this 
statue was placed. ‘Therefore he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman should raise 
the point on the salary of the First 
Commissioner. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said he 
would do so: 
Mr. REGINALD LUCAS (Ports- 


mouth) called attention to the ventilating 
apparatus in the library, which, when 
the weather was at all cold, made the 
room extremely draughty. He hoped 
the matter would be looked into, so 
that the temperature of the library might 
be more carefully adjusted. 


{COMMONS} 
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*.*Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South. 
wark, Rotherhithe) thought the smok- 
ing-room for strangers was unworthy of 
the Houseof Commons. By alittle extra 
expenditure the room might be made 
into a very useful convenience to 
Members who may wish to entertain their 
friends visiting them at the House. 
The strangers’ smoking room is much 
too small for the accommodation of the 
largely-increased number of visitors 
attending them. All the extra room 
needed can be had at a small outlay. 
The three arches can be cut out into the 
adjoining passage behind them, the 
cramped-up bar at the entrance can be 
removed, and a large, commodious bar 
inserted at the back of the opposite 
wall. Curtains and carpets, or kamp- 
tulican or cocoa-nut matting, would 
make the place much more comfortable 
and convenient. At present the room 
would be a disgrace to a second-class 
hotel, and certainly is not a fit one for 
the House of Commons. 


vevenue Depts. Estimates. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E ) reminded the Committee that some 
time ago a thorough inquiry was made 
into the accommodation for Members 
and strangers in the House of Commons, 
but, as far as he knew, nothing had 
been done to carry out the practically 
unanimous recommendationsthen made. 
He asked whether there was any inten- 
tion of carrying out the proposals of 
that Committee. Analteration urgently 
required was the enlargement of the 
Post Office. It was almost impossible 
at times for Members to get properly 
looked after, not because the officials 
were anything but extremely painstak- 
ing and courteous, but because the 
place was too small. The telegraph 
office was a perfect disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. He also asked when the new 
carpet, which had been passed by the 
Office of Works, was to be placed in 
the strangers’ smoking room. 


Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 
said that with reference to the Select 
Committee on Accommodation in the 
House of Commons, which had been 
referred to, he thought they must give 
the Government its due, and it was a 
little hard to say that they had done 
nothing in regard to the carrying out of 
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the recommendations contained in the 
Report of that Committee. Since the 
present Financial Secretary to the War 
Office went round the kitchen depart- 
ment and smashed the windows with 
his umbrella, windows had been put in 
that would open. He also thought that 
the telegraph office had been made a 
great deal better. With regard to the 
smoking room, he should like to know 
what the improvements which had been 
referred to really were, for he noticed 
the same old draughts and stuffiness in 
the atmosphere of the smoking room. 


Mr. HARWOOD (Bo'ton) said he did 
not think the House had been fairly 
treated in regard to the increased accom- 
modation which had been promised. 
They were told that hon. Members were 
going to get some advantage from the 
increased accommodation, but he had 
failed to find it. The Members’ reading 
room was nothing less than a scandal, 
for it was really nothing more than a 
passage. In the reading room they 
were really between the devil and the 
deep sea, for they must either go to the 
cold windows or else stand in front of 
the fire, and the accommodation was 
simply absurd. They had been told 
that the House of Commons was 
the best club in the world, and al- 
though he was not acquainted with 
many clubs he could safely say that 
the Housé of Commons was the worst 
club he knew of. After the promises 
which had been made he really thought 
hon. Members would have derived some 
benefit from the increased accommoda- 
tion in the House. 


Mr. BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., Keighley) 
suggested the adoption of similar 
arrangements in regard to letters to 
those in force in the American assembly, 
where it was possible for any member 
entering the room to see if there was 
any letter for him in his own pigeon- 
hole. In this way a great amount of the 
time of hon. Members could be saved. 
As far as the smoking room was con- 
cerned it certainly was a very great in- 
convenience. He thought they ought 


to have a smoking room on the same) 


floor as the dining-room. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked whe.her the Covern- 
ment intended to appoint the Select 
Committee on the Ventilation and 
Sanitary Condition of the House which 
sat last Session and did not report. As 
this Committee was carrying on some 
important investigations in regard to 
the quality of the air in the House he 
should like to know what the result of 
these investigations was. His hon. friend 
would remember that when this Vote 
was under discussion last year com- 
plaints were made about the way the 
House was cleaned, and objection was 
taken to the divded jurisdiction upon 
this subject. It appeared that one set 
of servants were under the Office of 
Works and another set under the 
Sergeant-at-Arms ; consequently there 
was occasionally friction and the work 
was not so well carried out as it might 
be. He wished to know if his hon. friend 
proposed to allow all the servants to work 
under a single authority. 


*Dr. HUTCHINSON (Sussex, Rye) 
said that as a new Member he wished to 
know whether enough lockers to go round 
were provided for hon. Members. 
He came to the House as an absolute 
stranger and he was told that he must 
put his name down for a locker. He 
had done so, but it struck him that he 
would have to wait one or two Sessions 
before his turneame round. He thought 
hon. Members should have proper accom- 
modation provided for them. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said that 
with regard to the lockers he would 
communicate with the Office of Works, 
for he thought that every hon. Member 
should be provided with a locker. With 
reference to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire he might 
say that the First Commissioner of Works 
intended to appoint the Select Committee 

,on Ventilation at an early date. The 
hon. Member for Clare rather called into 
question the action of the Office of Works 
for not having taken notice of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Accom- 
modation in the House. He thought that 

'was hardly fair, because in last year’s 

Estimates provision was made for carry- 

ing out some of the Committee’s recom- 


|mendations. It was true that in regard 
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to the larger sums to be expended in 
connection with the smoking room and 
the dining-room the Office of Works did 
not feel justified in asking for the £14,000 
or £15,000 which would be required to 
make the necessary alterations. This 
year there was £1,000 taken for five of 
the Peers’ Committee Rooms, £250 for 
improving the ventilation of the lava- 
tories and the smoking room and tea 
room of the House of Commons, £1,050 
for altering the smoke shafts, and £300 
for works and alterations of a minor 
character. He was afraid that he could 
not promise that the larger works neces- 
sary to provide increased accommodation 
in the dining-room and smoking room 
would be undertaken at the present 
time. He felt sure that the First Com- 
missioner would look into the matter 
and carry out the suggestions of the 
Committee as far as possible. With re- 
gard to the reading room, which had 
been referred to by the hon. Member for 
Bolton, the same question was brought 
forward some time ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolyerhamp- 
ton, but he was of opinion that the rooiu 
had been made more suitable than it was 
before. At the same time he agree! 
that the accommodation in the reading 
room was far from what it ought to be, 
and he hoped to see the day when some 
alteration would be made not only in 
the reading room but also in the 
smoking room. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked if 
the hon. Member would tell them some- 
thing about the Post Office accommoda 
tion! 
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Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said he 
thought some alterations had been made 
in the Post Office and Telegraph Office, 
but he would bear the point in mind and 
bring it before the Department. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he was 
sorry to hear that nothing was to be 
done in regard to the smoking room 


which was often cramped to suffo- 
cation while the House was _per- 
haps nearly empty. There was 


really nothing like the proper amount 
of accommodation necessary for the 
class of hon Members who could not 
exist without a cigarette or a cigar. 
The necessity for increased smoking 


Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes, 
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room accommod ition wastar greater now, 
more especially in regard to those who 
wished to smoke and write at the same 
time. There was nothing like enough 
tables for this purpose. He estimated 
that nineteen out of twenty hon. Mem- 
bers of the House desired to smoke 
when they were away from the fascina- 
tion of the oratory of the House of 


Commons itself. Probably there were 
some Members who thought there 


should be no smoking at all, but they 
were an infinitesimal minority in the 
House. He was exceedingly disappointe | 
to hear his hon. friend say that nothing 
was to be done for the down-trodden 
smokers. He hoped that the matter 
would be reconsidered. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £36,120, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, Great 
Britain. 


5. £30,150, to complete the sum for 
Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain. 


6. £37,500, to complete the sum tor 
Diplomatic and Consular Buildings. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
desired to ask a question in regard to 
the cemeteries of British soldiers 
in the Ionian Islands. He had 
again and again called attention to 
the fact that the Government of 
Greece proposed to give a lease of 
one of the British cemeteries to a com- 
pany who proposed to establish a 
gaming place there. During the British 
occupation of the Ionian Islands, some 
distinguished men lived there, some 
of whom died and were buried there. 
It seemed to him to be nothing short of 
an outrage and a scandal to set up a 
gaming place over the remains of those 
distinguished and gallant men. He had 
never received, up to this time, any 
explicit assurance that the thing would 
be prevented. That His Majesty's 
Government could prevent it was most 
undoubted, because we had the ground 
of these cemeteries conceded to us by 
treaty. He wished to receive some 
assurance that this would be absolutely 
prevented ; otherwise, he would have to 
move a reduction of the Vote. 
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Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said he 
understood that in Corfu there was an 
attempt by some people to set up a 
casino, and the Foreign Office took steps 
to protest against this proposed desecra- 
tion. He hoped that, in the course of 
a short time, they would come to some 
satisfactory arrangement. 


Mr. WHITLEY called attention 
to what appeared to be an ano- 
maly—namely, that while they charged 
no rates on diplomatic — buildings 
within our shores, they voted money 
for rates on the self-same class of 
buildings for our representatives in 
foreign countries. On a former occasion 
au promise was given that this matter 
should be looked into. It was obviously 
a matter for a little arrangement, possibly 
ly the Foreign Office. ‘They should decline 
to pay rates on the Embassy in Paris 
when no rates were paid on the French 
Embassy in London. 


GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) said they were asked 
to vote £00 for the maintenance of 
cemeteries abroad, but no information 
was given as to the state they were kept 
in. He should like some information as 
to whether the cemeteries were kept in 
proper order. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said the 
Ottice of Works got a report once and 
sometimes twice a year. 


GENERAL LAURIE: Are they ex- 
amined and found to be satisfactory 4 
I be- 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES: 


lieve so. 


Mr. WHITLEY said the hon. Member 
had not replied to his question. He 
only wished the matter to be looked 
into. He would take the opportunity 
of raising the question on another Vote. 
It was stated in a recent debate that 
while we paid rates on our Embassy in 
Berlin the German Embassy in London 
was exempted from rates. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £339,000, to complete the sum for 
Revenue Buildings. 
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Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditel:, 
Hoxton) said he wished particularly to 
ascertain whether the Oftice of Work, 
was responsible for the sanitary condi- 
tion of the Post and Telegraph Office 
buildings, because there had been a good 
many complaints as to the sanitation of 
many of them. They did not appear to 
be under any effective form of inspection 
such as would be applied to the premises 
if in private occupation. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES said he 
was almost sure he was correct in saying 
that the question of the sanitation of 
these offices came under the Office of 
Works. 


Mr. CLAU DE HAY asked if inspectors 
looked after the sanitation of the 
buildings. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES: Yes, I 


believe so. 


Vote agreed to. 


8. £222,000, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings, Great Britain. 


Mr. WHITLEY said he _ wished 
to raise a protest against an item 
in this very large Vote. On page 40 
they were asked to vote £1,300 for 
the Land Registry Office for “ Altera- 
tions consequent on re-arrangement of 
staff ;’’ he objected to a continual 
demand being made for increased money 
for this office, while Parliament was 
persistently denied any inquiry into the 
working of the Land Registration Act. 
It was distinctly understood when the 
Act was passed that there would be an 
opportunity — either by Select Com- 
mittee or otherwise—for an inquiry as 
to the success of the operation of the 
Act; and yet the Committee, which had 
voted no less a sum than £250,000 for 
a building, were continually asked, year 
by year, for some other building, or 
alteration and maintenance of existing 
buildings, while they had no report 
whatever which showed whether the 
operation of the Act had been successful 
or not. 
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THe CHAIRMAN said that the hon. | 
Member must remember that there was | 
a special Vote for Land Registration, | 
and the question of the policy of the, 
extension or continuance of the Act | 
should be raised on that Vote, and not | 
on this, which was merely for the altera- 
tion of the building. 


Mr. WHITLEY said that although | , 
as to the export of high-class breeding 


he had been waiting all last year to raise 
this question the Vote to which the 
Chairman referred was closured. It had 


therefore appeared to him that it must be | 


proper to discuss the question on the 
Vote for the alterations on the building. 


*THE CHAIRMAN said that he did 
not think so; and for this reason, that 
the Minister in charge of this Vote had 
nothing to do with the policy of the Land 
Registration Act. 
Member brought pressure to bear in the 
right quarter he would get the Land 
Registration Vote brought on at a time 
when it could be properly discussed. 


Vote agreed to. 


9. £119,019, to complete the sum for 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

10. £14,204, to complete the sum for | 
Harbours under the Board of Trade. 

11. £17,980, to complete the sum for 
Peterhead Harbour. 


CLass II. 


12. Motion made and Question pro- 
posed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£48,288, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1904, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Agriculture, 
and for Kew Botanic and Pleasure 
Gardens, including certain Grant-in- 


Aid.” — 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
said he should like to congratulate 


the right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
of Agriculture on having made ar- 
rangements for the _ introduction 
into this country of live cattle from 
Argentina. He knew that that would. 
be a great boon to the great body of the | 
working population of this country. It | 
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No doubt if the hon. | 
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was quite evident that an increase in 
the number of live cattle introduced 
into this country would tend to lower 
the price 0’ a food which was necessary 
for the health and the growth of the 
working community; but it had two 
additional advantages. By the arrange- 
ment made with the Argentine Govern- 
ment it had been possible for the latter 
to remove the restrictions which existed 


cattle from this country to the Argentine, 
and the sale and transport of cattle 
from the Argentine to this country had 
improved the commercial relations of 
the two countries, because the more 
cattle were exported from the Argentine 
to Great Britain the more iron and cotton 
goods would be taken from this country 
to the Argentine. Every good thing, 
however, had its evil side, and in bring- 
ing cattle from the Argentine to Great 
Britain it was perfectly obvious that « 
certain amount of suffering on the part 
of the cattle must take place. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman the Minister 
for Agriculture would tell the Com- 
mittee what power he had to prevent 
unnecessary cruelty in the conduct of 
the cattle traffic to this country. Some 
lines, he believed, had steamers ex- 
pressly built for the trade, and the 


cattle were protected by shade decks 


and provided with a constant flow of 
water. Some of them even had thie 
electric light fitted up. But that pro- 
tection of the cattle did not exist in all 
vessels. What means had the right hon. 
Gentleman for the examination of the 
ships and the inspection of the cattle on 
arrival in this country? Then it might 
also be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to take into consideration 
the question of the transport of cattle 
from Irish to British ports. He was 
given to understand by those who have 
seen it that there were no means what- 
ever for protecting cattle shipped from 
Belfast to Fleetwood, and from other 
Irish to English ports ; and they could 
imagine what must have happened 
during the last three or four months 
when the decks of the steamers were 
swept with seas on account of the strong 
head winds. He was told that large 
numbers of the cattle had been found 
huddled together, many injured and 
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| would redound to his lasting credit. 


others trampled to death. A check 
should be put to that. He was per- 
fectly willing to see the number of 
cattle sent over here from Ireland mul- 
tiplied, but they were bound to take 
every precaution which humanity could 
suggest to secure that the sufferings of 
the cattle should be as small as possible. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton) said he thought it would be 
well to direct the attention of the right 
hon. Geatleman the Minister for Agri- 
culture to the change in the education 
of the children of the country, especially 
in the rural districts, in connection with 
the Education Act of last year. An 
opportunity now occurred for the right 
hon. Gentleman to direct agricultural 
education into grooves which had not 
been followed for many years past. 
There was no doubt that existing agri- 
cultural education was in an extremely 
unsatisfactory condition. They had a 
hard and fast Code which applied to 
town and country alike. They should 
differentiate education in the rural 
villages and in the towns. In Devon- 
shire, which he represented, a great 
deal of fruit was grown, and he should 
like to’ see taught in the schools fruit- 
growing, the care of fruit trees, and how 
to get rid of the insects which injured 
the fruit trees. He was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman would do a great 
service to agriculture if he would direct 
the attention of the County Councils, 
who had now the duty of carrying out 
the Education Act, into the groove he 
had suggested. He had been reading 
only a few days ago the extremely inter- 
esting work by Mr. Rider Haggard on 
“Rural England,” in which that author 
quoted the opinion of a reverend gentle- 
man in Devonshire on this subject. 
“There was nothing” it was said, 
“taught in a village school which would 
impress on a child that agriculture, 
horticulture, orchard and fruit culture 
are full of interest and delight, and both 


require, and are worthy of, the best work | 
He was) 


of their heads and hands.” 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
could do something to make the village 
school more attractive to those living in 


the villages, and the means of imparting | 


knowledge which would be of use to the 
children in after life; and if he did so it 
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The children were taught geography 


‘three hours a week, but nothing of how 


to erect a stack or to feed cattle. It was 
often said that an agricultural labourer 
was a very unskilled person, but he 
should like to traverse that statement 


absolutely, because anyone without a 


considerable amount of past experience 
who tried to do the work of an agricul- 
tural labourer would find it difficult. 


' Even the putting up a fence, or plough- 


ing and sowing, required a good deal 


of technical skill and knowledge, and 


some of that knowledge might be 
imparted in the night-schools which he 
hoped would be established all over the 
country districts. 

This was an important subject, 
because the rural population was 
crowding into the towns, where men 
were tramping about the streets because 
they could not get work, while in the 
country there was a scarcity of labour. 
He attached a great deal of importance 
to giving children a real practical edu- 
eation in the village schools, rather than 
an education such as they would get in 
London or any other large city. With 
reference to wages, he read during the 
Woolwich contest that wages at Woolwich 
were about 2Is. per week, and that 
rents were 8s. a week. If that were 
true, it seemed to him that the agri- 
cultural labourer was much better paid 
than a Woolwich labourer who had to 
pay 8s. a week rent; and he could 
not understand why such a number of 
people in the rural districts crowded 
into the towns. The Technical Edu- 
cation Committees all desired to do 
something to improve agricultural edu- 
cation, but they did not know how to 
go about it. He suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman should form some 
body in his Department which would 
send out to County Councils what might 
well be termed an agricultural code of 
education. The County Councils wanted 
to do this work, but they did not know 
how to do it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could carry out the ideas of the 
County Councils in this matter, which 
he was certain had his sympathy.. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also been 
very sympathetic on the question of 
railway rates; but said that farmers 
indulged in a great deal of general 
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grumbling. He himself agreed with 
that ; but it was difficult for them 
to do anything else, when they saw 
railway rates unfairly differentiated 
between themselves and their foreign 
competitors. Railway rates were full of 
difficulties to an ordinary man. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that that is a matter which is connected 
with the administration of the Board of 
Agriculture. Railway rates are con- 
nected with the Board of Trade. 


Mr. LAMBERT said he only wished 
to suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should appoint a competent 
staff in his Department to examine into 
the question of railway rates. It was 
impossible for an individual farmer to 
examine railway rates, as they were very 
complicated and full of details ; and no 
man who was not skilled in the matter 
of railway charges would be able to 
ascertain exactly whether his charges 
were accurate or not. In Ireland, rich 
men came forward patriotically to carry 
out great transport ideas; but in 
England they had no rich men, or else 
they were not patriotic. He also thought 
that the Treasury ought to devote 
more money to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. At present, the Department was 
the most poverty-stricken in the world, 
considering the large industry it had to 
direct and advise. Mr. W. P. Reeves, 
Agent-General for New Zealand, some 
time ago compiled a table showing the 
amount spent on agricultural advice in 
various countries in the world. In New 
Zealand the amount was 2s. per head, 
in Queensland, Is. 1ld., in France, 11d., 
in Denmark, which was a very severe 
competitor with the British agriculturist, 
ls. 6d., whereas, in the United Kingdom 
only $d. per head was spent. He there- 
fore thought that more money should be 
given to the Agricultural Department to 
carry out necessary work such as he 
had suggested. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was reported to have said that it 
was to gain markets that they made 
wars, spent millions of money, and the 


life blood of the bravest of the brave. | 


He did not want that; but he thought, 
considering they had a very large home 
market, that, instead of looking so much 
to foreign markets, they should try and 
preserve it for the British agriculturist. | 


Mr. Lambert. 
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If the British farmer had to meet foreign 
competition, he should be put in a 
position to meet it; and one of the 
chief remedies for foreign competition 
was better and more practical education. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would make representations to the 
Treasury in order to get more money 
for a purpose which was very vital to 
the agricultural industry. 

He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man one or two questions. Heunderstood 
that swine feverat the presenttime showed 
a very large decrease. He congratulated 
the Department on that ; but he wished 
to know if there was going to be any 
finality as regarded the restrictions for 
suppressing swine fever. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman any idea as to when 
they might anticipate, that swine fever 
would be stamped out altogether? That 
would be a very great boon, if it 
could be achieved. He thought also 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
supply information more frequently with 
reference to the course of agricultural 
events in foreign countries. He read in 
The Economist a few days ago that the 
Argentine herds had increased only 
about 6 per cent. during the last three 
years, whereas, the normal increase was 
from 20 per cent to 30 per cent. That 
showed that from the Argentine, at all 
events, they would not get so much com- 
petition in the near future as might 
have been expected. He read also that 
cattle in America showed a decrease of 
six millions. These were things about 
which the Agricultural Board ought to 
be able to supply information. Then, 
there was the question of the drought in 
Australia. How wasthat going to affect 
the price of wool and mutton?! In agri- 
culture they could not change the system 
of production as quickly as it could be 
changed in other industries, and all these 
matters were of importance. He also 
wished to know what prospect there was 
of sending stock to South Africa. Two 
years ago, they were told that there 
were great latent possibilities in sending 
British stock to improve the native 
breeds in South Africa. He himself was 
rather dubious as to whether there would 
be a market for that’class of stock ; but 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give the Committee 
some information on the matter. 
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Mr. LOUIS SINCLAIR (Essex, Rom- 
ford) said he wished to bring one or two 
points to the attention of his right 
hon. friend. One was the question of 
putting the law into force with reference 
to glanders. At present, no notification of 
glanders was necessary, and a farmer was 
able to put a horse suffering from 
glanders into a sale with other horses. 
He was informed some years ago that 
the law was strong enough to cope with 
such outrages; and he hoped it would 
be enforeed. Then as to drinking 
troughs, they were not under the control 
oi the local authority, and were 
frequently insanitary, and even when 
carmen were provided with buckets they 
were compelled to dip them into the 
troughs because there were no taps. He 
desired to identify himself with what 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had said on the question of railway rates ; 
and he would welcome a Department 
of the Board of Agriculture that would 
inform farmers what rates they ought 
to pay. The railway companies were at 
present infringing Acts of Parliament by 
imposing rates which they were not em- 
powered to impose. By Act of Parlia- 
ment, the maximum price of manures 
from Petersfield to Nine Elms was 9s., 


but the railway company charged 
lzs. 6d. The maximum charge for 


potatoes from Three Bridges was 3s. &d., 
but the railway company charged 
10s. 10d. 


*THeE CHAIRMAN : These matters are 
not under the control of the Board of 
Agriculture. The Board of Agriculture 
has no right to interfere with railway 
companies in respect of rates. It isa 
matter for the law if the railway com- 
panies are charging illegal rates. 


Mr. LOUIS SINCLAIR said he 
appreciated that point, and would 
only urge on his right hon. friend 
to have a Department under his 
control where farmers could be in- 
formed what rates they ought to 


pay. At present, they were absolutely | 


ignorant on the matter, in consequence 


of the Board of Agriculture not supply- | 


ing them with the information with 
which it ought to have supplied them. 
He was sure his right hon. friend had 
great sympathy with farmers in the 
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matter, and that he intended to 
do his best to remedy the evil. 
The result of all these preferential rates 
on food supplies amounted to no less 
than a bounty to foreigners of 5s. a ton 
on grain, and of from 10s. to 30s. a ton 
in regard to fruit and other produce. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister for Agriculture would have 
in his office in the future a Department 
for remedying all these defects. 


Mr. SPEAR (Devonshire, Tavistock) 
said everybody appreciated the efforts 
of the right hon. Gentleman to protect 
our herds from foreign disease, and 
recognised that he had done well in 
that direction, but there were other 
matters with regard to which the people 
were not so satisfied. They felt ag- 
grieved that foreign produce was carried 
cheaper than English produce, and 
thought that something might be done to 
alleviate that grievance. ‘The argument 
of the railway companies that they 
were enabled to take foreign produce 
cheaper because of the bulk they carried 
was a sound one, but could not the right 
hon. Gentleman make some arrange- 
ment with the railway companies where- 
by small consignments, if accumulated 
in bulk, should be charged the rates 
which were charged for foreign produce ? 
Another matter to which he wished to 
draw attention—and he admitted the 
difficulty of dealing with it— was that the 
variety of weights and measures by 
which produce was sold resulted in 
great confusion and prevented a free 
interchange of these commodities. He 
urged the desirability of evolving a 
uniform system of weights and measures, 
which would greatly relieve the farmers 
of the difficulties under which they now 
suffered. They should also have greater 
facilities for analysing manures and 
feeding stuffs, and he suggested that 
the Board of Agriculture should be able 
to supply a simpler process by which the 
farmer could be assured as to whether 
the goods he bought were of money 
value or not. He further suggested the 
desirability of inspecting stallions and 
preventing the use of diseased or unsound 
animals. He was of opinion that all 
stallions used for stud purposes should 
have a certificate of soundness and 
facilities should be given for breeding 
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good sound horses such as they heard 
were required for the Army. Agri- 
culturists did not want to be pampered, 
but they wanted facilities given to them 
to carry on their industry, not only for 
the benefit of themselves and the rural 
community but in the interest of the 
community at large and for the pro- 
motion of the food supply and the 
commonwealth of the country. 


*Mr. MANSFIELD(Lincolnshire, Spald- 
ing) said he moved the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name, not because he was not in 
agreement with the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, but because. although 
the farmers were delighted with the way 
the President of the Board travelied the 
country and inquired into their 
grievances, they did not seem to ap- 
preciate that in the Board of Agriculture 
they had a live Department. As com- 
pared with what similar Departments 
abroad did, we were leagues behind. 
And the farmers could not help remem- 
bering that the right hon. Gentleman 
sometimes made promises which he did 
not carry out. With regard to sheep- 
worrying. for instance, in February 
of last year the President stated 
he was going to deal with the question ; 
in March he was considering it ; in May 
he hoped to deal with it before the session 
came to anend. And it was not dealt 
with yet. Then there was the question 
of breeding horses tor the Army. On 
April 10th last year the right hon. 
Geutleman was most eager to afford 
farmersevery opportunity of supplyingthe 
demands of the War Office ; on the 17th 
of the same month he was in communi- 
cation with the War Office on the subject ; 
on May 27th he thought, although the 
kind of horses wanted for the Army was 
not the kind to paya farmer to breed, 
still the first opportunity ought to be 
given to the farmers of the United 
Kingdom ; two months after the 
President stated that a circular would 
shortly be issued giving every in- 
formation, and in the following December, 
on being pressed to give the information 
promised, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that 2,500 horses were required, 
of which 1,000 would come from Ireland 
and the remainder from the United 
Kingdom, but he thought this matter 
had lost a great deal of its interest for 


Mr. Spear. 
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the British farmer. Why did this matter 
lose its interest? Jt suddenly lost its 
interest when they pressed the right hon. 
Gentleman to perform his promise. The 
farmers felt they had not been treated 
fairly in the matter; they had had a 
definite promise that a circular should be 
issued, which it was true might not have 
altered the horse-breeding arrangements 
of this country, but which might have en- 
abled many a man who had a horse suit- 
able for the Army to save his horse and 
get a better price for it. The horse 
breeders of this country should have 
such help given to them as was given by 
Continental Governments to their sub- 
jects, and they certainly felt that the 
Board of Agriculture should do some- 
thing in order to insure that there should 
be some inspection of stallions; and the 
farmers felt that some help should be 
given to them in order that they might 
get their entire horses cheaper. 
In reference to preferential rates on 
railways the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted that the farmers had a griev- 
ance, and in Committee of Supply, last 
year, promised to use his influence with 
the Board of Trade in the matter. 
How far had the influence of the right 
hon. Gentleman furthered the question ? 
The Department existed for the help 
of the farmers ; but it had not helped 
them to obtain justice from the railway 
companies. The question was so large 
that it was hopeless to attempt to deal 
with it unless the Board of Agriculture 
tock the matter up and obtained an 
inquiry : the efforts of individual farmers 
or associations were almost uselesss 
He desired to ask also whether the 
President would take steps to trace 
the source of the new _ disease 
“phoma,” which had arisen in connection 
with turnips in Lincolnshire, and place 
the result of his researches at the 
service of farmers, so that they 
could fight the disease. He hoped 
also that he would’ use his in- 
fluence with the Local Government 
Board so that more houses might be 
provided in rural districts and the pop- 
ulation be kept upon the land. In 
order to secure a reply he begged to 
move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A be reduced by £100, in 
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respect of the salary of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture.”—(Jr. 
Mansfield.) 


Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen- 
shire, W.) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he was now in 
a position to state the general out- 


lines of the scheme he had fre- 
quently referred to for bringing the 
farmers in various parts of the 


country into closer contact with the 
Board of Agriculture. The proposal 
was a very important one and, if carried 
out in a practical way, might do much 
good. He further asked when it was 
proposed to revoke the muzzling order 
in Carmarthenshire. The order had 
been revoked in the larger portion of 
the county, but it was still in force in 
certain petty sessional divisions, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would say 
tlie time was near at hand when the order 
would be entirely removed. He entirely 
ayreed with the remarks which had 
Leen made as to the injury suffered by 


farmers from unsound horses travelling , 


the country. The injury arose from the 
fact that so many farmers had no way 
ot finding out whether or not the 
horses were unsound, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would do something 
in the direction which had been sug- 
gested he would confer on the farmers 
a substantial benefit. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.) congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman on the 
sults of the administration of the 
Board in stamping out  foot-and- 
mouth disease and causing a dim- 
inution in swine fever. He wished 
to congratulate him still more on 
the suggestive and useful speeches which | 
he had addressed to large bodies of agri- 
culturists all over the country. The 
advantage to agriculturists of those meet- 
ings could hardly be exaggerated. Those 
speeches seemed to point to a new era of 
usefulness on the part of the Board of 
Agriculture, and to indicate lines of work 
which that Department had not hitherto 
attempted. No doubt, in the hints he 
had thrown out, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had had in view the remarkable 
success of the work done by the| 
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|and encouraged by the State 
|which in twenty or thirty years 
'had made Denmark one of the most 
| successful agricultural countries in the 
| world. Many agriculturists were stub- 
| bornly opposed to those ideas of co-opera- 
tion which had effected such wonders in 
Ireland, and which, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had his way, would probably 
*work similar results in England. But 
what he did hope was that the right 
hon. Gentleman would give an assurance 
that he was prepared to throw the ideas 
| he had sketched out into a practical form 
and to lay before the Treasury a scheme 
for the wider application of the admini- 
strative powers of the Board in the 
direction of stimulating and organising 
the different branches of agriculture. 
With regard to the depopulation of the 
| rural districts, the whole of that question 
‘really depended on making agriculture 
profitable in the rural districts to the 
smaller agriculturists. That was the 
real key of the position. People in this 
country only needed to go to Denmark 
to see how that had been done largely by 
State administration stimulating the 
action of agricultural societies. In this 
country they had great agricultural 
societies doing splendid work in certain 
directions, but not inthe special direction 
in which such wonderful work had been 
done in Denmark. The record laid 
before the recent French Exhibition by 
the Danish section, in which it was indi- 
cated how the Danes had obtained control 
of the egg market in England, showed 
that 200,000,000 or 300,000,000 eggs 
were now being sent to this country, and 
this was largely due to the thorough 
organisation of the egg industry by the 
societies so as to guarantee quality and 
uniformity. The members of these 
societies were fined if they did not accu- 
rately date every egg before they were 
collected and sorted. ‘These were thie 
ways in which agriculture had been 
made a success and a lucrative occupa- 
tion in Denmark. It was the same in 
regard to butter and poultry and other 
products. If in this country things were 
carried out as in Denmark, he ventured 
to say that they would not find the failure 
of the smaller agriculturists dwelt upon 
so often. He did not wish to go into 
this question further than to assure thie 


organisation of societies stimulated right hon. Gentleman that there were 
‘ 
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Members on the Opposition as well as the 
Government Benches who would support 
the general ideas he had been laying be- 
fore the country in his speeches, and 
they welcomed most heartily the efforts 
he was making to bring about a_profit- 
able reorganisation of the different 
branches of agriculture in this country— 
a reorganisation which had been so 
successfully carried out by Mr. Horace 
Plunkett in Ireland, and which had been 
such a conspicuous success in Denmark. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
shire, E.) said that most agricultural 
Members would agree with his hon. friend 
who had just sat down in his generous 
appreciation of the zeal and energy shown 
by the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture since he 
took office. They only regretted that 
the resources of his Department were 
inadequate to fulfil all his aspirations. 
But no doubt a great deal might be 
done even by small resources, and the 
scheme the right hon. Gentleman had 
toreshadowed for bringing into closer 
contact the large organised bodies of 


farmers in different parts of the country | 


might be productive of great good. They 
must not, however, expect too much from 
the Government Department connected 
with agriculture, because he did not 
think it was possible to organise the 
agricultural interests of this country 
like it was done in comparatively small 
countries such as Denmark and Ireland. 
He hoped the agriculturist would put 
self-help first, and State-help second. 
There was, however, a great deal which 
an Agricultural Department could do, 
and he wished to say a few words upon 
one branch which he knew his right hon. 
friend was desirous of improving, namely, 
agricultural education. They all knew 
what a small sum of money was devoted 
to that object by this country as com- 
pared with the amount provided by the 
Governments of other countries. No 
doubt his right hon. friend’s answer 
would be much the same as that given 
by his predecessors in office, namely, that 
there were very large sums at the 
disposal of the local authorities which 
could, if necessary, be devoted to agricul- 
iural education. That was perfectly true, 
and no doubt the local bodies would do 


Mr, Channing. 
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a great deal under the new system. 
Nevertheless, there were subjects under 
the head of experiment and research 
which could often be better dealt with by 
a central Government Department than 
by a large number of local bodies acting 
without any co-operation between them- 
selves. He did not think his right hon. 
friend could do better than pursue the 
»course he had taken up in regard to 
the cider-making industry, for by this 
meanshe brought the different authorities 
into co-operation, thus preventing them 
wasting their resources and efforts by 
overlapping each other in their experi- 
mental work. There was another direc- 
tion in which he hoped his right hon. 





friend would also work, and that was 
co-operating with the Board of Education. 
Last year he got a Joint Committee 
appointed, which drew up an excellent 
syllabus of scientific agriculture. He 
hoped there would be a standing Joint 
Committee of the two Boards to consider 
all these educational topics. A great 
deal of this work ought to be directed 
by agricultural experts as well as educa- 
tionists, and until the Board of Education 
contained an agricultural element prac- 
tically acquainted with the needs of 
agriculture, he thought it was necessary 
| for the Board of Agriculture to supply 
that deficiency, and help them to get a 
more practical and useful scheme of 
agricultural education. 





Mr. BRIGG emphasised the complaint 
which had been made on behalf of 
scientific men in the country that the 
scientific research carried on by the Agri- 
cultural Department was not sufficient 
for the needs of a country like England. 
He desired to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether it was the 
case that a large quantity of the plates, 
figures, and other information which he 
was now in the habit of giving to the 
farmers of this country were derived 
mainly from German and American 
sources, and not from English sources. 
If so, it was not befitting the dignity of 
this country. This country ought to be 
able to employ its own experts and make 
it worth their while, for they should not 
be entirely dependent upon outsiders for 
information which was so vital to the 
agricultural interests of this country. 
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*Dr. HUTCHINSON said the reason 
he rose to discuss this question was that 
he thought the time had now come when 
the farmers had had enough talking to, 
and it was time something should he 
really done for them. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had quite 
decided and found out for himself that 
something must be done, and so he had 
started this advisory committee, which 
was going to put him in touch with the 
various agricultural societies in the dif- 
ferent counties of the country. ‘These 
advisory committees he was going to 
have formed from the various farmers’ 
clubs and associations, and he was going 
to have the power of co-opting from them 
certain members. He thought that in 
order to get more into touch with the 
agriculturists they ought to go to the 
County Councils and ask them to form 
committees, which they might call Agri- 
cultural Committees, and they should 
have the power of co-opting members in 
the same way as the Education Commit- 
tees did at the present time. In this way 
they would get a committee to watch 
over every county of this country, and 
they would deal with all the local questions 
which came up, and so a great deal of 
time would be saved, and a lot of good, 
practical work would be done. This 
question of co-operation should be gone 
into, for in certain counties co-operation 
would be very useful, whilst in others it 
would be impossible. In such matters as 
the buying of food stuffs, manure, and 
seeds, they might be obtained wholesale 
and sold at reduced prices to the farmer, 
They ought to publish a small gazette 
every week or every fortnight, so that 
the farmers would know what was going 
on. Inthis way the farmers would know 
where to buy or where to sell. An em- 
plover who wanted a man would then be 
able to get him through this gazette. This 
would be doing something practical, and 
would be of great service to the farmer, 
and give him a little bit of hope for the 
future. At the present time the tenant 
farmer was thinking of nothing but the 
Irish Land Bill, but they would not get a 
Land Bill in this country just yet, and 
something would have to be done for the 
English farmers before they were able to 
extend the Irish Land Bill to England. 
He took this opportunity of bringing his 
scheme before the right hon. Gentleman 
who had shown so much enthusiasm in 
the agriculture of this country. 
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Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, 
Cleveland) said he wished toask whetherthe 
right hon. Gentleman contemplated taking 
any step to carry out the proposals cone 
tained inthe Report of the Departmental 
Committee which he appointed upon 
Afforestation. The second question he 
wished to ask related to the subject of 
restrictions in regard to swine fever. 
Those restrictions pressed somewhat 
hardly upon the farmer, and he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman would do all in 
his power to make them as light as possible. 
In order to move pigs within the area to 
which the restriction applied, it was 
necessary to go to the superintendent of 
the district to get an order to do so. 
Farmers had complained to him that 
sometimes they had to go twelve miles 
to get an order to move swine a few 
hundred yards) Would it not be pos- 
sible to allow a farmer to make a declar- 
ation before the nearest magistrate, to 
send it by post to the superintendent, 
and to receive the order by post from 
him? 


THe PRESIDENT oF THe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hansury, 
Preston) said the discussion had ranged 
over a wide field not limited to his 
own Department ; but he accepted the 
view that the influence of the Board of 
Agriculture ought so far as possible to 
be brought to bear on other Departments 
in matters which connected those De- 
partments even indirectly with agricul- 
tural interests. ‘The old practice of 
regarding different Departments as if 
they were so many foreign countries, and 
of conducting business with them by an 
enormous amount of correspondence, 
which wasted the time of the officials 
and caused expense to the Stationery 
Department, ought to cease; and he 
would endeavour as far as possible to 
promote by verbal communication har- 
monious working between Departments 
for the common cause. He would not 
omit the Treasury. He fully agreed 
with what had been said as to the some- 
what starved condition of the Board of 
Agriculture. He could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that a great deal was 
being done in other countries on behalf 
of uagriculturists who were keen com- 
petitors with agriculturists here, to 
whom no similar service could be 
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rendered by the Board of Agri- 
culture in this country. He did not 
limit himself to foreign or colonial 
countries, but might refer to Ireland 
itself. The British agriculturist had 
the same claim upon the State to assist 
the prosperity of his particular industry 
as had the Irish farmer. 
stantly, as occasion arose, press strongly 
upon the Treasury the necessity of seeing 
that the Board of Agriculture in Great 
Britain was put upon such a financial 
footing as to enable it to do more justice 
to the British farmers, who were com- 
peting with men in foreign countries 
and in the colonies whose Boards of 
Agriculture rendered them a_ vast 
amount of assistance. 


He would deal with the questions 
which had been addressed to him 
seriatim. He thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Manchester for what he 
said with regard to his action in open- 
ing the ports to Argentine cattle. The 
long delay in opening the ports to 
Argentine cattle had been justified by 
the result. He was quite sure that it 
was in the interests of the consumer as 
much as those of the farmer, considering 
what a large proportion of the food 
supply of this country was home grown. 
He thought it was something like 60 
per cent. He was glad to say that the 
Argentine Government had now adopted 
our own regulations, and a great trade 
would be put on a steady, permanent 
basis. The trade between the Argentine 
and this country was going to be, per- 
haps, the most lasting trade in live 
cattle. Owing to the profitable use 
that could be made of the offal in 
Chicago, it paid the Americans better 
to send dead meat than to send live 
stock to this country. But the live 
cattle trade with the Argentine would 
always be a large one. In view of the 
length of the voyage—about sixty days 
—he was bound to take every pre- 
caution to see that this trade was 
carried on under humane conditions. 
He was afraid that in a good many 
tramp ships the trade was not carried 
on in as humane a manner as it ought 
to be, and his full statutory powers 
would be exercised religiously and 
firmly with a view to ensuring that 
the animals experienced no undue 
suffering during their long voyage. 


Mr, Hanbury. 
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With regard to the Irish cattle trade, 
he must say that what the hon. Member 
had mentioned was somewhat new to 
him. He should rather think that the 
hoc. Member had exaggerated the case, 
but if he would supply details as to 
special ships or cargoes he would take 
care that full inquiry was made. As to 
agricultural education, although funds 
were limited, he recognised that as new 
agricultural colleges arose it would 
be the interest of the Department 
to see that they should be more or less 
assisted out of the public funds. These 
colleges were doinga great work. There 
was an additional advantage in being 
able to make grants to these colleges, in 
so far as they were connected with 
County Councils, because opportunity 
was given for striking bargains with 
the County Councils as to their use of 
their local taxation money for the pur- 
poses of agricultural education. Without 
co-operation between the Board of 
Agriculture and the County Councils 
the latter had a tendency to repeat ex- 
periments already tried, and money was 
sometimes wasted. But the County 
Councils had shown great willingness to 
co-operate with the Board of Agriculture, 
with the result that information as to 
what was being done elsewhere was 
available, co-ordination was promoted, 
and the local taxation money was put to 
its most advantageous use. With regard 
to elementary education in the village 
schools, he was entirely in accord with 
what the hon. Member for Devonshire 
had said, though there again his hands 
were somewhat tied. The Joint Committee 
of the Boards of Agriculture anid of 
Education ought to be made permanent. 
He was quite sure that a good deal 
might then be done to put agricultural 
education in the elementary schools on a 
much more sound basis than hitherto. 
The County Councils would now have a 
great opportunity, because they could 
create a new Code and adapt education 
to local requirements. But the Code, 
under the hands of his right hon. friend 
the late Vice-President of the Council, 
was by no means so inelastic as many 
were inclined to suppose. A great deal 
had been done under it by certain 
managers. It was quite possible to give, 
as nature study, in the elementary schools 
a great deal of the teaching desired by 
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the hon. Member. Where such teaching 
was Wanting it was the fault not so much 
of the Code as of the managers themselves, 
who were either not sufficiently aware 
of the elastic nature of the new Code, 
or did not take sufficient interest in the 
subject. He should lose no opportunity 
to point out to the County Councils 
that the Code as it stood afforded 
facilities for giving the children in rural 
schools a more practical training--a 
training more suitable to their circum- 
stunces—than they had received in the 
past, and for differentiating the teaching 
in the village schools from that in the 
town schools. The two things were 
quite different, and he hoped under the 
new Act and the new powers given to 
the County Councils they would find a 
great improvement in rural education 
in the future. 

In regard to railway rates he 
was on more dangerous ground. He 
had already, perhaps, stretched the 
powers of his Department in regard to 
this question as far as it was right and 
reasonable. He was quite ready to 
admit that the Board of Trade had 
more to do with railway rates than the 
Board of Agriculture; but at the same 
time he was the adviser and friend of 
the farmers, and he was anxious to 
assist them and prevent undue railway 
charges being levied upon them. An 
hon. Member had stated that the staff 
of the Department of the Minister of 
Agriculture should be fully competent 
to deal with this question of railway 
rates. Such a staff had already been 
formed consisting of very able men 
whose time was largely given to this 
subject ; and he appealed to County 
Councils, and individual farmers not to 
hesitate in bringing forward any cases 
of undue railway charges to the notice 
of the Board of Agriculture. If that 
were done the matter would at once be 
inquired into. It had already been done 
in some parts of the country, in Scotland 
and Yorkshire, and he only wished that 
other parts of the country would do the 
same. It was only on facts that he 


could take action, but if nobody com- 
plained to him he could not take action. 
Certain alleged grievances had been 
mentioned to the Committee by an hon. 
Member, but if that Gentleman would 
bring these definitely before the Board 
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of Agriculture they would be inquired 
into. If anybody complained that he 
was slow in moving, he could only reply 
that he was not furnished by the farmers 
with the necessary information. If he 
found any case in which a railway was 
overcharging farmers for the carriage of 
agricultural produce, it would be his 
duty to see that that was put a stop to, 
and also that restitution was made by 
the railway companies for overcharges 
in the past. He entirelyagreed with the 
hon. Member who spoke of the great 
importance of encouraging our home 
markets. He did not think the residents 
in towns sufficiently recognised that 
while no doubt it was a good thing to 
have large foreign colonial markets, it 
was, after all, to the support of the 
home markets that the dwindling rural 
population looked for their maintenance. 


He was glad to say that the Board of 
Agriculture had been reasonably success- 
fulin their fight against disease. The 
foot-and-mouth disease had been stamped 
out, and there had been a considerable 
diminution in swine fever. A right hon. 
Member had asked him if he could tell 
how long it would be before that disease 
wis stamped out altogether. That was 
a question extremely difficult for him to 
answer, but he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should continue 
to use vigorously all the powers of the 
Department in stamping it out. He was 
bound to say that he congratulated 
himself on the willingness and readiness 
with which the farmers throughout the 
country had, at great inconvenience to 
themselves, borne the restrictions and 
regulations, which were of benefit to 
themselves in the end, and a great safe- 
guard to the rest of the country. He 
was in communication with the Board of 
Agriculture in Ireland as to one difficulty 
which had arisen in regard to swine 
fever. It was very often the case that 
when swine fever had been stamped out 
in the west coast of England, it was 
re-introduced by animals imported from 
Ireland. It was not fair to English 
farmers that that should be the case, 
and he was in communication with the 
Board of Agriculture in Ireland to see 
whether the regulations could not be 
made as stringent in Ireland as in this 
country. He was sure that he would 
be supported in taxing every step that 
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was possible in the battle he was waging 
against swine fever and the importation 
ot disease either from Ireland or 
any other country. He had been asked 
what opportunities there were for the 
exportation of stock to South Africa. 
At the present moment the Department 
had a Commissioner in South Africa 
inquiring what opportunities there 
might be for trade between this country 
and South Africa in stock. He was 
afraid, however, that for some time to 
come the great work of restocking the 
farms in South Africa would be with 
much inferior cattle than we could send 
out from this to that country ; but 
when that process was at an end the 
time would come for the use of an im- 
proved breed of stock, and he should 
then give to British farmers the fullest 
isformation of the opportunities which 
existed for the exportation of pedigree 
stock to South Africa. His hon. friend 
the Member for Devonshire had raised 
a comparatively new question, viz., the 
uniformity of weights and measures 
throughout the country. He agreed 
with the hon. Member as to the neces- 
sity of some change. In these days 
when farmers did not trust so much to 
mere local markets, but to markets very 
often at a very great distance, the 
necessity for a more uniform system of 
weights and measures was constantly 
felt. Local weights and measures might 
have had their advantage in the old 
days, but now that trade had vastly ex- 
tended farmers were heavily handicapped 
by the great variety of weights and 
measures. Unfortunately this was one 
of the matters on which he did not 
think the Government ought to go too 
far ahead of public opinion. Farmers 
would require to be educated on the 
subject. He recollected that a_ Bill 
dealing with the subject was introduced 
six or seven years ago, but so strong 
was the feeling amongst farmers through- 
out the country against any enforced 
uniformity of weightsand measures, that 
the Bill was defeated by a very large 
majority. He was sure that hon. Mem- 
who had influence with iarmers 
would do a good work in putting the 
agricultural industry throughout the 
country on a sound footing if they used 
that influence to farmers to 
realise the importance and the benefit to 
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themselves of abolishingthe interminable 
system of local weights and measures. 


The hon. Member had also raised the 
question of theanalysis of feeding stuffs, 
and questioned whether the Act had 
been carried out as fully as those who 
introduced it thought would be the ease. 
That was due to the fact that small 
farmers did not care to pay the fees for 
the analysis of their small purchases. 
Moreover, these small farmers were 
more or less under the influence of the 
merchants, who naturally did not like 
their names to be brought forward in 
connection with Acts of Parliament, or 
to disclose the names of manufacturers. 
He had put himself in communication 
with several County Councils, Devonshire 
amongst the others, on the subject, and 
it had been arranged that in future they 
would act through the chief constable 
and inspectors of police, who would take 
the samples, so that the smal! farmers 
would have nothing to pay for the 
analysis, and no name would be disclosed. 
By that means the Act would bea great 
deal more efficiently worked. With re 
spect to unsound stallions he was not at 
all sure that it would be necessary to 
have legislation to increase the powers of 
the Department on this subject. He 
doubted even whether public opinion 
would support such leyislation. Many 
farmers did not know whether the 
horses were sound or not; verv often 
they were inclined to take the cheapest 
and nearest. He thought that the Board 
of Agriculture could, without legislation, 
carry out a scheme by which guarantees 
would be issued that such and such 
stallions were sound. The hon. Member 
said that he had given a promise to in- 
troduce a Bill on the subject of sheep 
worrying. He had given a_ pledge to 
farmers in Scotland to introduce such 
legislation; but on 1econsideration he 
had come to the conclusion — that 
jinstead of confining the measure 
ito Scotland, it should deal with 
|the whole of Great Britain. He 
| had now such a Bill ready, and he 
| hoped to be able to introduce it in the 
course of the next two or three days 
| As to the question of remounts, the 
|hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
his interest in the matter had somewhat 
abated. That was not the case by any 
| means, because he felt as strongly as 
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ever that by far the greater proportion 
of horses that might be bought for 
the Army ought to be bought from 
farmers in our own country. They 
ought to have the first chance in this 
matter. But he confessed that the only 
abatement in his interest in the matter 
had been on account of the small 
number of horses which he found the 
War Office required. Having regard to 
the large number of our cavalry, he did 
suppose that the number of horses 
required by the War office would be 
considerably greater than it was; but it 
was only about 1,500 a year, and that 
was not a great matter to the farmers 
one way or the other. However, he 
perfectly agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man that even if the number were only 
1,500, the farmers ought to have every 
information on the subject. A _ leaflet 
was now being prepared, giving the 
latest information which he had received 
from the War Office, and that leaflet 
would be issued without delay. At the 
same time, he wanted to show that the 
farmers should not place too great 
expectations on the matter; and he 
wished to bring out clearly the fact that 
the number of horses required was 
limited to 1,500. 


Then, with reference to the new disease 
which had broken out in Lincolnshire, 
the hon. Gentleman asked him if it had 
been brought to the notice of the technical 
experts in his Department. No doubt it 
had; but it had not been brought 
personally before him. He would, how- 
ever, see that the matter was inquired 
into, because it was undoubtedly the 
duty of his Department, when a disease 
of that kind broke out, to take every 
step to find out what its history was, 
and what were the best means of coping 
with it. If inspectors had not been sent 
down to deal with the matter already, 
he could promise the hon, Gentleman 
that that course would be taken at once, 
and that no time would be lost in 
trying to find a remedy for what the 
hon. Gentleman represented to be a 
very serious disease. Then, as to the 
question of afforestation, he was asked 
how far he was prepared to carry out 
therecommendationsof the Departmental] 
Committee which he appointed a year 
or eighteen months ago. As the hon. 
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Gentleman was aware, the report only 
of that Committee had yet been pub- 
lished. He had not yet received the 
evidence, and therefore it would be 
premature for him to express an opinion 
upon the matter. But he was glad to 
say that primd facie, so far as he had 
read the report, and so far as he could 
form an opinion without the evidence, 
there were, at any rate, certain recom- 
mendations which he thought he could 
say off-hand would be given effect to. 
The Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
were perfectly willing to set apart a 
certain district in the Forest of 
Dean for an experimental demonstration 
area as was suggested by the Com- 
mittee ; and he had no doubt that when 
he read the evidence there would be other 
portions of the report to which also he 
should be able to give effect, because he 
felt that the question of afforestation was 
one of serious interest to this country. 
When he saw the price of timber going 
up all over the world, and when he saw, 
in these days of depressed agriculture, 
large districts which would pay better 
under timber than under any other form 
of agriculture, he thought afforestation 
was a matter of very great i-aportance, 
not only in Great Britain but, if he might 
say so, also in Ireland. He should do 
his utmost to impress on the Treasury 
the necessity of carrying out, as far as 
they might be supported by the evidence, 
the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee, which he believ:d had 
rendered a great public service, and they 
were all very much indebted to the 
hon. Gentleman who presided over it. 


With regard to the muzzling order in 
Carmarthenshire, he hoped that when 
six months had elapsed’ from the last 
proved case of rabies, he would be able 
to modify, or perhaps withdraw, the 
regulations altogether. But the hon. 
Gentleman should recollect that while 
rabies had been stamped out altogether in 
other parts of the United Kingdom, it 
had, for some mysterious reason, lingered 
in Carmarthenshire longer than any- 
where else. During the last twelve 
months there had been undoubted cases 
of rabies in that part of the country. 
He thought it was well, when they had 
stamped out the disease everywhere else, 
and when they had limited it to a 
smal] area, that they should not be in 
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too great a hurry to remove the restric- | 


tions, seeing that it was the last part 
where rabies lingered in the whole 
country. They wanted to make the 
regulations effective, but, at the same 
tirae, they wanted them to work with 


as little friction as possible, and he was | 


sure the hon. Gentleman would do him 
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Mr. MANSFIELD said that in view 
‘of the sympathetic and comprehensive 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
_ would ask leave to withdraw his Motion, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


the justice of saying that that had | 


always been the aim of the Department. 
As regarded the information supplied to 
farmers, a great deal of it was no doubt 
obtained from foreign countries, but 
they had also obtained a great deal of 
information from British sources. He 
was sure the hon. Gentleman would not 
wish the Department to depend solely 
on British sources of information, and 
he himself felt that they ought to pick 
the brains of their neighbours as well as 
the brains of their own countrymen. 
One of the things he had brought about 
at the Board of Agriculture was that 


they should constantly and steadily study | 


more than before, all the sources of in- 
formation supplied by foreign countries. 
The information issued by Canada and 
the United States was of an extremely 
important character,and highly organised 
departments of agriculture in other 
countries published information which it 
would be folly for them to neglect. The 
Intelligence Department of the Board 
of Agriculture were now using every 
means to keep fully abreast of 
the information supplied by foreign 
countries, and to circulate it as far 
as possible among the farmers. He 
felt strongly that there was no use 
in merely getting the 
if it was not circulated among those | 
whom it most concerned. In many 
cases the farmers who really most 
needed information were the small and 
isolated men ; and he felt that no stone 
ought to be left unturned to bring before 
them every kind of information which 
would be of advantage to them in their 
industry. There was great difficulty 
often in bringing information of this 
kind directly under their notice ; but he 
was now establishing a system of distri- 
bution of leaflets, especially among the 
smaller and more isolated men, which it 
was believed would be of advantage to 
them as well as to the farmers of the 
country generally. 


Mr. Hanbury. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £381,333, 
'be granted to His Majesty, to complete 

the sum necessary to defray the charge 

| which will come in cours? of payment 
| during the year end ng on the 31st day 
of March, 1904, for stationery, printing, 
| paper, binding, and printed books for 
the public service; to pay the salaries 
,and expenses of the Stationery Office ; 
_and for sundry miscellaneous services, 
including l'eports of Parliamentary 
Debates.” 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY said he wished to 
call attention to the manner in which the 
| Fair Wages Resolution of the House of 
Commons had been carried out in con- 
| nection with contracts given out by the 
Stationery Department. The debates on 
| the subject had established the fact that 
| the rate of wages to be paid should be the 
| rate of wages obtaining in the particular 
| district concerned. If the contract were 
| given in London, then the rate of wages 
/should be the rate current in London. 
| the case to which he wished to draw 
attention was that of Messrs. Wyman, 
who, having works outside London, at 
Reading, could work there ata lower 


information | rate of wages than that which was paid 


in London, and were thus enabled to 
compete unfairly with firms who were 
London firms in the proper sense of the 
word, and who had no works outside. He 
did not know whether it was in the 
recollection of the Committee, but this 
was a matter which was fully gone into 
last year, and the then Secretary to the 
Treasury promised that the matter should 
be investigated, and that if the com- 
plaint was well founded, justice should 
be done. He had brought forward’ the 
matter again, because he had been as- 
sured that t!.e great evil of which com- 
plaint had been made had not been re- 
dressed, and therefore, without further 
remark, he would move to reduce the 
Vote by £100. He earnestly hoped the 
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reply from the Secretary to the Treasury 
would not make it necessary to proceed 
to a division, but if an assurance could 
not be given that this evil would be re- 
dressed, he should have to carry the 
matter to a Division. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £381,233, 
be granted for the said service.” —( JM. 
Claude Hay.) 


Mr. BELL said he desired to support 
the hon. Member opposite onthis matter, 
on the ground that these people, by re- 
moving the work to Reading where 
labour was cheaper, had been able to 
compete with London houses who had 
no works outside. He thought that al! 
London contracts ought to be done by 
firms having their works in London. He 
understood that there was another reason 
why the work had been transferred to 
Reading, and that was that Messrs. 
Wyman could not only do the work at a 
lower rate of wage than the Lon lon rate, 
but that they had been able, as he had 
been informed, to introducea large num- 
ber of women to do the work which he 
considered should be done by men. He 
trusted some satisfactory reply would be 
given by the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of this Vote to the points now raised. 


Mr. BRIGG called attention to the 
manner in which the Bills and Estimates 
presented to the House were stitched 
and the inferior string which was used 
for this purpose. He had previously 
complained of the fact that the moment 
one took one of these papers into their 
hands they fell to pieces, and the result 
had been that a better class of string had 
been used, but the old string seemed 
again to have taken the place of the 
superior quality. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would give this small matter 
his attention. 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. ELLiot, Durham) 
said he asked the indulgence of the 
Committee, as he had not had time to 
become fully acquainted with these 
Estimates With reference to the last 
point with regard to the binding of the 
Bills and Estimates, he would cer- 
tainly inquire into the reason why the 
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better string used a year or two ago 
had been discarded for an inferior twine, 
and would do his best to bring back the 
better string. As to the remarks of his 
hon. friend the Member for Shoreditch, 
he must point out that the Government 
had no undue preference as to whether 
the work of the printer was carried out 
in London or in the country. It was 
not their business to favour contractors 
or workmen in any part of the kingdom ; 
and he thought that it would be to lay 
down a most dangerous doctrine that 
the Government should inquire and give 
out tenders on condition that the work 
should be done where wages were most 
high. It would be a most unreasonable 
thing to give preference to the interests 
of London over the interests of the 
country at large. His hon. friend had 
called attention to the Fair Wages 
Resolution. There was no doubt that 
every Government contractor was bound 
to see that fair wages were given. In 
this case the contractors got the work 
done in the country, at Reading, and 
why should they not? He could not 
agree to the suggestion that the con- 
tractors should not get their work done 
outside of London, and he did not think 
that a case had been madeout. He was 
perfectly willing to give the same 
assurance which was given last year by 
his predecessor—that if there was a case 
made out of a breach of the Resolution 
passed by the House, then the Govern- 
ment would be ready, willing, and 
anxious to inquire into it and put an 
end to any misconduct of the contractor. 


And, it being half-past Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again this evening. 





EVENING SITTING. 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
[By Order. ] 
[SECOND READING. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 
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Sir EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- | 

setshire, S.) said he rose with some, 
reluctance to oppose the Second Read- | 
ing of this Bill. At the same time | 
he would at once say that he did) 
not do so-in hostility to the Bill itself or 
to the Company, but because he felt that 
this was the only opportunity he would 
have of raising a question of great 
interest not only to his constituents but 
to the agricultural industry throughout 
the length and breadth of the land: the 
question of railway rates. He also raised | 
this question on the Second Reading of 
this Bill because the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, ina speech to the 
farmers at a meeting at Leicester on the | 
12th January last, said— 
‘*If the companies did not treat them fairly, 
when the companies came before Parliament 
every year for fresh powers agriculturists 
should make their grievances known by 
their representatives in Parliament.” 
That was a direct invitation to Mem- 
bers who represented agricultural con- 
stituencies to take the course he now 
took, otherwise the right hon. Gentie- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
would have a perfect right to say the 
farmers were not willing to help them- 
selves because those whom they sent to; 
represent them there would not take the 
opportunity of raising questions of this | 
sort which deeply affected those whom 
they represented. On the other hand 
he admitted it was a matter of great 
difficulty to attack. He was not now 
attacking the Great Western Railway, 
because everyone knew the Railway 
Association governed this matter. He 
was attacking the whole railway system. 
The President of the Board of Agri 
culture in the same speech said, upon this 
point— 

‘** There was no doubt much injustice, but it 
was difficult to do much in the matter because 
railway companies had so much influence in 
the House of Commons.” 

That being so, he opposed this Bill, 
not so much in the hope of getting 
the alteration he had asked for as 
regards the carriage of milk in| 
particular, but rather to make use of 
this opportunity of raising that question 
and also of rates for agricultural produce 
generally. Up to last yearthe Company, 
though carrying milk at owner’s risk 
at half the rates allowed by the Act of | 
1891 at Company’s risk under very | 
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strict regulations, did not enforce them, 
and gave compensation for milk lost in 
transit—generally one half of its value. 
The Act of 1891 which applied generally 
to all railway companies, sanctioned a 
charge of what in these days are 
practically prohibitive rates, and the 
consequence has been that the railway 
companies introduced new rates called 


|**owner’s risk” rates, the conditions of 


which were— 


“ The Company will not undertake either tlie 
collection or delivery of milk. 

“ The Senders and Consignees must assist in 
the loading and unloading of the cans when 
the milk is carried at the Reduced Rate. 

“* Two Rates are in operation for the carriage 
of milk:—One the Ordinary Rate charged 
when the Company accept the ordinary liability 
of a Railway Company with respect to the 
carriage of perishable merchandise by passenger 
train ; the other a Reduced Rate adopted when 
the Sender agrees to relieve the Company and 
all other Companies or persons over whose 
lines the traffic may pass, or in whose 
possession the same may be during any portion 
of the transit, from all liability for loss, damage, 
misdelivery, delay or detention, either with 
respect to the milk or the milk cans when full 
or empty, except upon preof that such loss, 
damage, misdelivery, delay, or detention arose 
from wilful misconduct on the part of the 
Company’s servants.” 

Now it was utterly impossible for the 
farmer to prove that any loss that 
occurred was owing to the wilful mis- 
conduct of the company’s servants. 
How could a farmer living in Somer- 


set prove any fault on the part 
of the company’s. servants at 
sristol, Swindon, or London? The 


effect of these regulations had been to 
put the farmer entirely into the lands 
of the railway companies, and the 
reason no effort had been made to attack 
the companies was that these restric- 
tions had not been put in force until 
recently, although the companies had 
always had power to enforce them. It 
had been contended by some companies 
that they had been in the habit of pay- 
ing compensation for the loss of churns ; 
that was to say, where a churn, whether 
empty or full, had entirely disappeared 
whilst in the company’s possession, the 
company had paid compensation not 
only for the milk but the churn as well ; 
but this the farmers denied, and some 
had told him that although they had lost 
a considerable number of churns they 
had had no compensation. Another 
question that arose with regard to this 
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milk rate was that the railway company 
said they carried this milk at great 
inconvenience to themselves, and in fact 
that they had lost money on its carriage 
in large quantities at owners’ risk ; and 
another thing was, that it was carried 
in a way which prohibited it being sent 
in small quantities, because there is a 
minimum quantity of twelve gallons. If 
a farmer wished to send a small quantity 
to a private family, say four gallons, the 
company charged him 3d. a gallon. 
Four gallons sent 100 miles would cost 
3d. a gallon instead of 1d. per gallon. 
In bringing forward this matter he was 
supported by the North East Somerset 
Farmers’ Club, the Somerset and 
Gloucestershire Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, and Somerset Chamber of Agri- 
culture, who have all proposed resolu- 
tions condemning this new practice of 
the company. It wason behalf of these 
bodies and of the milk sellers of Somer- 
set that I approached the Great Western 
Railway with the following three pro- 
posals:—1l. The Great Western Railway 
Company to revert to their former 
practice of considering claims for milk 
lost in transit, and not to refuse com- 
pensation. 2. The company to pay 
full compensation for milk churns lost 
or damaged while under their control. 
3. The company to compensate for 
loss incurred owing to milk churns 
being put out at the wrong station. 
The House would agree that these were 
not very onerous obligations to put upon 
the company, and seem only to be 
reasonable. In fact, they had accepted 
the first proposal but had qualified it 
to a great extent. As to proposal 2 
they accepted half of it only, and as 
regards proposal 3 they refused to accept 
it altogether ; and he had no doubt they 
were acting for the Railway Association 
in this matter. They had said that— 
‘‘While maintaining the provisions of the 
owuer’s risk consignment notes when milk is so 
conveyed, the Great Western Railway will not 
refuse to consider claims for milk lost in 
transit, under exceptional circumstances. 
The Great Western Railway will not consider 
the provisions of the owner's risk consignment 
note as disentitling traders tou compensation 


where churns of milk are lost while ucder 
control of the Company. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is taking a very unusual course in dis- 
cussing the details of risks on contracts 
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of this sort on the Second Reading of an 
omnibus Bill. 


Str EDWARD STRACHEY: Then I 
will leave that part of the question and 
go on at once to refer to what has been 
said by the Great Western Railway. The 
hon. Gentleman continuing said the 
company contended that, having regard 
to the fact that the average retail price 
of milk was 1s. 4d. per gallon, the price 
they charged for carriage was not excessive, 
and that the farmers ought to be able to 
obtain a profitable payment for the milk 
they supplied. Could any statement be 
more misleading ? While it might be true 
that the retailer got that in the West 
End of London, it was perfectly well 
known that the farmers had to be content 
with from 5d. to 7d. per gallon, and the 
margin of profit was so sma!] that he 
felt any increase in the rate or any 
change in the conditions under which 
milk was carried by railway companies. 
It was a matter of great difference to 
him whether he paid a farthing or a 
halfpenny a gallon for milk sent to the 
Metropolis. Again, what encouragement 
did the railway companies offer to farmers 
to supply the consumers direct, to the 
advantage of both, and so do away 
with the middleman. None at all, for 
the Great Western rates for small 
quantities of milk were prohibitive at 
owner’s risk, minimum of twelve gallons, 
e.y., five gallons over 100 miles at 1s. 0}d. 
equal to 3d.a gallon. To this must be 
added Is, for delivery, or equal to over 5d 
a gallon, or nearly equal to the cost of the 
milk itself. Great Eastern rates equiva- 
lent were Id. per gallon and worked out 
at 43d. a gallon for carriage, while value 
of milk was only 5d. to 7d. a gallon. 


But it was not only for milk that the 
Great Western Railway rates were so 
high. Take their rates (owner’s risk), 
with free delivery in usual limits, for 
farm and dairy produce not exceeding 
thirty miles, and compare them under 
the same conditions with other railways 
they found that the Great Western Rail- 
way for 4d. carried 4 lbs. for not exceeding 
thirty miles, while the Great Eastern 
Railway for 4d. carried 8 lbs., or double, 
for thesamedistance. The Great Western 
Railway carried for 5d. 6 lbs. for the same 
distance, the Great Eastern Railway 
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carried 16 lbs. for 5d. Again, compar-| Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 
ing three railways carrying these same 1899, which provided that the Irish 
goods for thirty miles with the Great Board of Agriculture might appear as 
Western Railway, the Great Eastern | complainant on behalf of any persons 
Railway carried 72 lbs. for 6d, the aggrieved in reference to any matter 
London and North Western Railway | which the Railway and Canal Commis- 
carried 48 lbs. for 6d., and the Great | sioners had jurisdiction to hear and 
Northern Railway carried 48 lbs. for | determine. For what use is it for the 
6d. The Great Western Railway carried | Government to tell the English farmer 
24 Ibs. for 6d. He would give two|that he can appeal himself at his own 
more examples. TheGreat Western Rail-| cost to those Commissioners? They 
way rate for 32 lbs. was 7d., while| might not have the President of the 
the Great Eastern Railway carried 88 | Board of Trade on their side, but they 
lbs. for that amount, and carried one | knew they had the sympathy of the 
ewt. for 9d., while the Great Western | President of the Board of Agriculture, 





Railway’s rate for one ewt. was ls. 5d., 
and the London and Brighton, Great 
Central, London and Nerth Western, 
and the Great Northern rate was Is. 2d. 
per cwt. The Great Western Railway 
rate for feeding stuffs is arbitrary from 
Bristol to Clutton ten miles, the rate is 
2s. 7d. for two ton lots of corn, and 3s. 4d. 
for two ton lots of cake, the same in 
either case whether in sacks or loose. 

But this question of railway rates and 
owner’s risk was not only an agricultural 
question, for he noticed that the Report of 
the Council of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce referred to it. The Report 
said :— 

“The action of railway companies in asking 
for a declaration freeins them trom considerable 
liability, which as common carriers the traders 
consider legally belonzed to the railway com- 
panies, has been the cause of meetings of 
Chambers of Commerce in various parts of the 
country, when the course adopted by the com- 
panies was strongly condemned, and it was 
urged that it was calculated if persisted in to 
inflict serious injury on local industries. It was 
also resolved to recommend the commercial com- 
munity not to sign the general agreement for 
goods to be carried at reduced rates at owner’s 
risk, pending results of negotiations with the 
companies, 

Chambers of Commerce were highly 
organised bodies and could make their 
voice heard, but not so the scattered 
agricultural interest, and their only re- 
source was this House. He might be 
told by the representative of the Board 
cf Trade who deals with this matter that 
they could appeal to the Railway and 
Canal Commissioners on this question, 
but how could a farmer go to that 
expensive procedure. That had been 
recognised in the case of Ireland. 
Would that the English farmer had the 
protection afforded the Irish farmer by 
Section 17 


Sir Edward Strachey. 


'and it was upon these grounds, and 
| because the farmers were unable to speak 
| for themselves, that he begged to move 
that this Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘““To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
loans : 299 ve ‘ 
| this daysix months.’”—(Sir Edward Strachey.) 
| 


| Question proposed, ‘“ That the word 
|‘ now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


| 
| 


Mr. DICKINSON  (Somersetshire, 
| Wells) said he was bound to say he was 
|to a certain extent in agreement with 
| the hon. Baronet, but on the other hand 
| he lived in the district that the Great 
Western Railway traversed and was a 
constant passenger on that line, and 
must bear witness to the good accom- 
modation they afforded to their pas- 
sengers, and the courtesy shown by 
the officials. There was no doubt that 
in the rural districts they looked for 
some improvements in the rates now 
charged by the Great Western Railway, 
and as a representative of one of the 
greatest dairy districts, perhaps the 
| largest in this country, he could not 
allow this Bill to pass without according 
some support to the hon. Baronet in the 
contention that he had laid before the 
House. As the hon. Baronet has said, 
because of the speech he made at 
Devizes and other places, some confid- 
ence has been placed in the President 
| of the Board of Agriculture. Opposition 
was coming totheGreat Western Railway, 
because a very important railway was 
now in course of promotion between 





of the Agriculture and{| London and Bristol, and while on the 
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one hand so good was the passenger | obligation to carry it by passenger train. 
accommodation of the Great Western Then came a time later on, when, by an 
Railway that he could hardly imagine | order of the Board of Trade, following 
any system or new railway being able | the Bill of 1888, arrangements were 
to compete with it, yet this new | made with regard to the carriage of milk 
railway, if it was to live at all, could) by passenger train. It then became 
only be assumed to be able to live out | necessary, so far as the Great Western 
of the goods traffic, and therefore one | Railway was concerned, that there should 
would naturally suppose there was some | be not only the ordinary company’s rate, 
cause of complaint with regard to the | but there should be also the rate known 
treatment of agriculture in the rural| as “owner’s risk rate.’”’ When these 
districts. There was one other matter |rates were first instituted in 1893, 
he should allude to on this occasion, and | the rate for a district within 100 
that was that Parliament always viewed | miles of London, where most of the 
with great jealousy any amalgamation | milk consigned to Paddington came 
of railway companies. There was inthis | from, for twelve gallons was 1s. 7d. 
Bill a clause, Clause 44, which alluded to| That was the company’s risk. Now 
the amalgamation with the Great | came the price under the owner’s risk. 
Western Railway of the Ely Valley| As against 1s. 7d. company’s risk 
Railway, and he believed this particular | the owner’s risk was 1s. 4}d. In that 
clause was the exact case that was | Same year, in consequence of representa- 
brought against the Great Western tions made to the company, a further 
Railway, because by that clause the, reduction was made in the owners 
rates now charged by the Ely Valley | risk rate which was reduced to 1s. 3d. 
Railway would be swept away, and the| Again, in 1896 there was a further 
new rates of the Great Western Railway | reduction in consequence of the state- 
were to be substituted. That was a/| ment that was made that the railway 
point which might possibly be explained | company were called upon to refund next 
by the fact that the Ely Valley Railway | to nothing on account of damage done, 
was a very small railway, and that there | and the owner’s risk rate is now l1s., the 
was no object, therefore, in unduly press-| company’s risk rate remaining as it 
ing the point; but it was a matter | always has 1s. 7d. Thus in three years 
which was closely connected with the | a reduction of 25 per cent. has been 
Bill in question, because they were made on the carriage of milk. In 1886 
anxious to obtain a reduction of rates|the course taken by the farmers and 
and they were anxious that the Great traders was different to that which had 





Western Railway should bring that | been taken by the hon. Baronet to-night. 


forward. 


*Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) said 
he could understand the position taken | 
up by the hon. Baronet opposite, but not 
the position taken by his hon. friend. In 
reply to the remarks of the hon. Baronet, 
he/might say he did not speak only as 
a director, but should like to appeal to 
the House as a trader, farmer, and 
milk-seller for a great number of years. 
The hon. Baronet opposite had carefully 
omitted one point from his remarks. 
He had spoken of the milk rates of the 
Great We-tern Railway and the system 
of intreducing “ owner's risk’ rates for 
milk. He would remind him that prior 
to 1888 there was no obligation on the 
part of the railway companies to carry 





milk except as goods, and certainly no 


Then the farmers and traders of the 
West of England approached the 
directors of the Great Western Railway 
and met them in conference, with the re- 
sult that, as he had said, the rate from 
Bristol and other places was reduced by 25 
percent. in three years. There wasall the 
difference in the world between the 
owner’s risk and the company’s risk rate. 
The owner’s risk rate was a lower rate 
because, when the owner took the risk, 
he signed every day an agreement 
mentioning the amount of milk in his 
churn, and he had to agree to certain 
conditions which were published and 
which, every morning and afternoon, 
either he or his agent had to sign before 
the milk could be sent away. The hon. 
Baronet opposite, as a milk seller, had 
signed those conditions for many years, 
and he had never objected. 
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Sm EDWARD STRACHEY : Yes, I 
did, but I was forced to sign them be- 
cause you would not take my milk else. 


*Mr. LLEWELLYN : The hon. Baronet 
signed those conditions again and again, 


and there was not the slightest doubt | 
that he was satisfied with the agreement | 


that was made. In 1882 the Great 
Western Railway carried 750,993 gallons, 
and in 1892, ten years after, they carried 
1,089,156 gallons, which will show to 
some extent the amount of our milk- 
carrying trade in the West of England, 
and anybody who knows anything about 
it will appreciate the difficulty of carry- 


ing such a huge amount of milk without | 


accidents occasionally happening. What 
really has happened is this, that when 
these rates were reduced from time to 
time the farmers unfortunately did not 
get the full benefit of the reductions 
the fact being that whenever the com- 
pany reduced its rates the London 
dealers lowered their price to farmers, 
_and farmers submitted without a word, 
and so really gained nothing by the 
railway concession. The whole profit 
going into the pockets of the dealers. 
With regard to the price of milk, the 
average price that a farmer obtained 
was in winter 8d. per gallon, and 
in summer 5d. per gallon. The 
ordinary charge in London was some- 
thing like 1s. 4d. per gallon, or double 
as much as the farmer got in winter, 
and three times as much as he got in 
summer. ‘The public did not complain, 
and now the House of Commons was 
asked to say that it was the railway 
company’s fault that the farmers did 
not get the benefit of the charges. 
Until the farmers combined together 
and sent up their milk in the way that 
other produce was sent up, they would 
remain at this disadvantage. The fact 
of the matter was that his hon. friend 
wanted the advantage of the company’s 
risk at the owner’s risk rate. He 
admitted, on behalf of the railway 
company, that at times there had been 
irregularities. But in speaking of the 
damage to churns and so forth, it had 


to be remembered that the churns were | 


not entirely in the hands of the rail- 
way company. 


{COMMONS} 


The agreement was, 
that they should be put on the trucks, | 
and that assistance should be given by | 
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the farmer's men. When the milk was 
in transit it was undoubtedly in the 


'charge of the company, but the com- 


pany had nothing whatever to do with 
the delivery of it, and anyone who had 
been at any of the large termini in 
London in the early morning would 
have seen the reckless way in which 
these churns were knocked about. 
Damage must ensue, but it was 
not fair to the company to say that the 
damage was done entirely by their 
servants. He did not ignore the fact 
that certain cases of hardship had arisen. 
Some time ago it was the habit of the 
company’s servants to give compensa- 
tion carelessly, or to recommend cases 
for compensation for damage done when 
the cans had been sent at owner’s risk. 
The attention of the servarts was called 
to the fact by the chief officers, and 
possibly in some cases they went to the 
other extreme. The public had only to 
make their cases known to the chief 
officers, and they would receive fair 
attention. This Bill was not a Bill 
simply to create charges for milk or 
other rates ; it was an omnibus Bill in. 
volving an expenditure of a million of 
money. The question of rates did not 
arise except indirectly. With regard to 
new works that were to be carried out, 


powers were being sought to put 
them with respect to milk rates in 


the same position as the rest of tlie 
system of the Great Western Railway. 
In that respect, and in that respect only, 
could the question of rates be brought 
into the discussion of the Bill. It was 
much against the wishes of the Great 
Western Railway Company Directors. 
and of the officers of the company, that 
difficulties should arise, and if hon. 
Gentlemen representing those engaged 
in the trade would only write direct to 
the chief officers, he could guarantee 


‘that they would not get simply an 


official answer, but that men would be 


' sent immediately into the neighbourhood 


to see into any complaints. For these 
reasons he did not see that hon. Mem- 
bers would have any reason to complain 
if they allowed the Bill to pass. He 
therefore hoped that the ordinary course 
would be followed, and that the Second 
Reading would now be allowed to be 
taken, and the Bill sent upstairs for full 
inquiry. 
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Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE| Station must be perfectly aware that 
(Wiltshire, Cricklade) said that anyone | there was a great risk of loss and injury ; 
listening to the debate would naturally | that these cans got knocked and battered 
suppose that this was a Bill containing| about by rough handling, and that 
a new schedule of rates for the carriag~ | naturally claims for compensation from 
of milk, whereas it was a Bill for conferrin; | time to time arose. But it had also to 
powersonthe (reat Western Railway Com- | be borne in mind on the other hand, as 
pany in respect of their own undertakings | the statistics which had been given of 
and upon that company and certain|the gigantic increase of this _traflic 
other compinies whose names were | showed, that these rates had not had the 
recited in respect of undertakings in| effect of paralysing or checking the 
which they were jointly interested, and} milk traffic in the West of England 


upon the Fishguard and Rossland|to any appreciable degree. On the 
/contrary, if anything, agriculturists in 
| the West of England were rather inclined 
to lament that the whole of the country 
' was now being put down to grass, that 
‘the making of cheese and butter was 
being entirely abandoned, and that the 
'farmer thought of absolutely nothing 
except producing milk, putting it into 
| these cans, and sending it up to London. 
'He would not discuss whether that was 
a wise or a foolish thing to do, but it 
showed that although there were un- 
doubtedly cases, as the Great We tern 
Railway Company themselves admitted, 
of occasional hardship, there could not be 
| anything in these milk rates which could 
be said to paralyse or check that great 
industry which was increasing by leaps 
‘and bounds. That being so, he hoped 
the Bill would be allowed to go to 
Second Reading. If it was desired to 
| raise any of the points to which reference 
had been made he submitted that the 
/natural and proper course would be to 
take any legitimate opportunity there 
might be to thresh them out in the 
| Committee upstairs. 


Railways and Harbours Company 
in respect of their undertaking, and for 
amalgamating the Ely Valley Railway 
Company with the Great Western Rail way 
Company, and other purposes. There 
was an expenditure of about a million 
and a quarter of money involved in this 
Bill, and it would be a very serious 
disaster indeed to that part of England 
with which those Members who had 
spoken were connected if the Bill were 
not passed. He therefore thought his 
hon. friend had brought up this question 
more by way of a protest than with any 
serious intention of taking a division. 
But with regard to the specific point to 
which he had referred he had not heard 
there was any serious discontent ; 
certainly nothing had yet reached him 
from those whom he represented. It 
might, of course, be said that although 
he was not a Great Western Director, 
he was tarred with the Great Western 
brush, because a part of his constituency 
comprised the large town of Swindon. 
3ut a large number of his constituen's 
were agriculturists, and from the 


circumstance that his constituency was | 


partly agricultural and partly urban he 
claimed to be able to look at this question 
in an impartial manner. He quite 
admitted and it had been admitted by 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
aud by the Great Western Railway 
Company themselves, that from time to 
time there had been cases of hardship 
owing to misunderstandings with regard 
to this question of owner's risk. But 
whilethat wasadmitted,theGreat Western 
Railway Company had gone three-fourths 
of the way, as he understood, towards 
meeting the views of his hon. friend. 
Every member of the House who had 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
| fordshire, Lichfield) said the whole point 
| that his hon. friend had raised was that the 
Great Western Railway was extending its 
| system over which it had a monopoly, and 
‘that they would put their high rates 
'on to the new railways that were 
\being built, and also on to the 
| railway which was to be amalgamated, 
|and on which the present rates were 
| lower than those of the Great Western 
| Railway Company. It had been sug- 
| gested that his hon. friend and others 
| who had grievances should go direct to 
| the directors and represent them. That 
| was all very well for isolated cases, but 





seen the unloading of these enormous | jt was to the general principle of high 
numbers of milk-cans at Paddington | rates that they desired to draw attention. 
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The very people who could not go to 
the railway directors were the small 
farmers, and the small people, who were 
the great sufferers, and it was to those 
people that they wanted to extend the 
general principle of the reduction of 
rates for milk and agricultural produce 
throughout the country. He looked 
upon this as a national question, because 
what applied to this railway would apply 
to other railways, and the House, by 
allowing railways to extend their 
systems, and to apply their scales 
of rates and charges over agricultural 
districts, prevented new railways being 
the benefit they ought to be to the 
agricultural parts of the country. 
While he hoped his hon. friend would 
not go to a division, he looked forward 
in future days to seeing some curtailment 
of these powers instead of their exten- 
sion. 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEYasked leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. He had no 
hostility at all to the Great Western 
Railway Bill as a Bill; he had simply 
taken this opportunity of raising a 
question which affected not only his 
constituents, but also the farmers at 
large in the West of England. 


| asked whether there 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

| 

Bill read a second time, and com- | 
mitted. 


MIDLAND AND BELFAST AND NORTH. | 
ERN COUNTIES RAILWAYS BILL. — | 


Committed. 


SUPPLY [67TH ALLOTTED bay]. 
Considered in Committee. 


{COMMONS} 
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31st day of March 1904, for Stationery, 
Printing, Paper, Binding, and Printed 


‘Books for the Public Service ; to pay 


the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Stationery Office ; and for sundry Mis- 
cellaneous Services, including Reports 
of Parliamentary Debates.” 


Capr. SINCLAIR (Forfar) called 
attention to the change which had been 
made in the indexing of Hansard. The 
system of indexing which, during the 
last four or five years had given some 
satisfaction, had this year been changed. 
Possibly it was due to a desire to 
economise in the printing and _publish- 
ing of the Debates, but he submitted 
that in the important matter of the 
record of its own proceedings, Parlia- 
ment ought to be able to lay down 
some general rules by which some 
degree of continuity would be ensured. 
Heads of reference which had appeared 
in former years were now omitted, and 
new heads had been introduced. This 
would certainly cause difficulty and con- 
fusion in referring to the records of past 
years, and he hoped the Secretary to the 
Treasury would give the matter his 
attention. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) 
was not a motion 
for the reduction of the Vote before the 
Committee. 


* THE CHAIRMAN said that with the 
adjournment all motions for reduction 
dropped, and the subject was started 


| afresh at the evening sitting. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said that in that case he 
would repeat the Motion he made at 
the morning sitting, viz., to reduce 
the Vote by £100. If it was alleged 


_ that the contract of which he complained 


(In the Committee. ) | 


[Mr. J. W. LowtHer (Cumberland, | 


Penrith) in the Chair. ] 


was open to the whole country, and that 
therefore the scale of wages which ob- 
tained in London did not apply, why 


'had that scale of wages been applied to 


| this contract, and a preference given to a 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 
Cuass II. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- | 
posed, “That a sum not exceeding 
£381,333, be granted to His Majesty, 
to complete the sum necessary to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 

Mr. Courtenay Warner. 


firm which was not a London firm in the 
true sense of the term, but one which had 
_ works in the country and was consequently 


able to compete unfairly with London 
firms whose works were in London? 
He wished to know if this contract 
was thrown open to all the printers of 
the country, and, if so, he should like 
to know the names of a few of the non- 
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London firms who competed. There /|the hon. and gallant Member had re- 
must be something very strange indeed | ferred, he believed that a change had 
about this contract in view of the fact been made for the better, and, as time 
that the wagesin London at thetime the | went on, he thought it would be found 
contract was made were 38s. per week, | that the House would gain considerably 
as against 28s. per week in Reading. | by the change. To this cause was no 
[t was very singular that country firms | doubt due the modification and the 
were not able to tender upon a basis alteration in the system of indexing. 
which would have enabled them to com-| It was, however, most important that 
pete favourably. The real crux of the | the indexing should be carried out on 
question was that, while other firms! the same general lines as before. With 
based their tenders upon the London | reference to the remarks which fell from 
scale of wages, this firm was allowed the hon. Member for Shoreditch, he had 
to base its tender upon the Reading | little to add to what he said upon this 
scale of wages, and therefore a very question of the Fair Wages Resolution 
unfair advantage was obtained over. beforetheadjournment. His hon. friend 
other printers who had not two sets of stated that there had been some breach 
works, one in London and the other, of the Fair Wages Resolution passed by 
in Reading. He hoped his hon. friend | the House in 1901, but his hon. friend 
would not repeat the assurance given had not brought forward any specific 
to them last year, but would make! cases to show that either the Govern- 
some definite statement as to the in-, ment or the contractors have been 
tention of the Government. They had unwilling to carry out the Resolution. 
always understood that the whole His hon. friend seemed to think that, in 
arrangement was framed upon general | some way or another, this contract had 
principles, and surely some very distinct been limited to firms in London, but 
and special scheme might be adopted that was not so, and it would be a most 
under which no contractor having the undesirable and improper course to take 
advantages which he had indicated if they insisted upon any such condition. 


would be able to drive a coach and ‘ ; 
four, not only through the intentions of. MR. CLAUDE HAY asked if the hon. 
. ‘Gentleman could give the name of any 


the officers whose business it was to : 
conduct negotiations, but also through firm outside London who tendered for 
this contract. 


what had been a very serious principle 
established by a vote of the House. pr, ELLIOT said he did not think 
He hoped the Government would be jt was desirable to give the names of 
able to make such arrangements as those firms who were unsuccessful, and 
would prevent any particular contractor | he did not see what would be gained by 
defeating the great principle which giving such information. His hon. 
Parliament had laid down. He begged friend contended that there had been a 
to move a reduction of this Vote by | breach of the Resolution passed by 
£100. the House, and be would ask him to 


Whereupon Motion made,and Question ‘efine clearly what that breach was. 
= “ 8 'In the absence of any evidence that 


osed, “ That a , not exceedi : h 
£381,233, be ciate tet the ald ser this rule had been broken he had a 
vice.” —(Mr, Claude Hay.) ‘right to hold that it was unbroken. 


|He could only repeat the assur- 
THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY ance given by his predecessors that 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. ELLrot, | if any specific cases where there had 
Durham) said that with reference to| been any breach of the Fair Wages 
the question raised by his hon. andj Resolution by the contractor were 
gallant friend the Member for Forfar, | brought forward, the Government were 
the change which had been made in the | willing to investigate them and set 
indexing of Hansard was done with a/| matters right. 
desire to economise, and to get the work | 
done better than it had been done} Mr. CLAUDE HAY said that the con- 
before, and done by more competent tract for the Debates had been made on the 
hands. In the particular case to which | basis of a rate of wages of 38s. per week, 
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whereas the present contract was actually 
being carried out in a district where the 
wages were 28s. per week. Therefore 
the Government paid the full amount 
and the contractor got the difference 
of 10s. per week in the rate of wages. 


Mr. ELLIOT said he did not agree 
with the hon. Member’s statement that 
the contract was made upon one basis 
and carried out upon another. The 
present contractors had a place of busi- 
ness in London, and it was almost an 
absurd suggestion to say that the contract 
must be carried out in that particular 
place where the contract was mide. He 
did not wish in any way to disregard 
the Fair Wages Resolution which the 
House had adopted, but he claimed that 
the Government had a right to ask for 
specific cases where a breach had taken 
place to be brought before them, and if 
this course were adopted, the Govern- 
ment would do their best to set matters 


{COMMONS} 
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the debates. There was only one word 
which described the principle upon 
which Hansard was indexed; it was 
‘‘exasperating,”’ due to a principle of 
economy which was always interfering 
with the efficiency of this public service, 
His hon. friend the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury said that arrangements 
had been made for getting the indexing 
and reporting done in a more efficient 
manner, and he also said in a more 
economical way. The energies of the 
House should be directed to making the 
service connected with Hansard good 
rather than cheap, and a model to all 
other publications of public utility. It 
was too soon to speak of the new system 
of indexing, but unless it was a depar- 
ture from the o'd system it would be of 
no use. If the same cheese-paring want 
of cross references was allowed to interfere 
with its efficiency the thing would be 
no better in the future than in the 
past. 





right. 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) referred to the indexing of 
Hansard and the efficiency of reporting 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Brown, Geo. M. (Ldinburgh) 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Dalziel, » Aton Henry 

Dewar, John A.(Znverness-sh.) 
Doogan, P. C. 

Evans, Saml. T. (Glamorgan) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 
Fitzmaurice, Lord EKdmond 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Grant, Corrie 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, Aug. Henry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, RtHnGerald W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 


Mr. Claude Hay. 
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AYES. 


Hardie, J. Keir (Merthyr T'yd 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutchinson, Dr.Charles Fredk. 
Jones, Will am(Carnarvonshire 
Kearley, Hudson E 

Kitson, Sir James 

Levy, Maurice 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Sir Charles Benj. 
Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Partington, Oswald 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Perks, Robert William 

Price, Robert John 

Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Roe, Sir Thomas 

Samuel, Herbert'L. (Cleveland) 


NOES. 


Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brymer, William Ernest 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.( Wore. 
Charrington, Spencer 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 55; 


(Division List, No. 63 .) 


Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Soares, Ernest J. 

Strachey, Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Donal 

Taylor, Theodore C, (Radcliff) 
Walton, ang = (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E. RP.) 
Whitley, J. H (Halifar) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W. RB.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 


TELLERS FvR THE AYEs.—Mr. 
Claude Hay and Mr Bell. 





Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H.A.E. 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig,CharlesCurtis(d atrim,S. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 

Duke, Henry Edward 





Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
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Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rtn. SirJ.(Mane’r 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edw. Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster,PhilipS.( Warwick.sS. W 
Fyler, John Arthur 

Galloway, William Johnson 
(jardner, Ernest 

Godson, Sir AugustusFrederick 
Gordon, Hn.J.E.(Elgind: Nairn 
Greene,Sir E.W.(Bury St. Ha. 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs 
Gretton, John 

Hamilton, RtHnLordG(Mid@’x 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Haslam, Sir Alfred 8. 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, Arthur H. (Hanley) 
Heath, James (Stafford. N. W. 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Houston, Robert Paterson 





Hutton, John (Yorks, N.£.) 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower, Fredk. N. §. 
Long, Col. Chas. W.(Zvesham 
Long,Rt. Hn. Walter (Bristol, S 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft) 
Lucas, ReginaldJ.( Portsmouth) 
Macedona, John Cumming 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
M‘Killop, James (Stirlingshire 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milvain, Thomas 

Morgan, D. J. (Walthamstow) 
Mowbray, Sir Robt. Gray C. 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 

Penn, John 

Percy, Earl 

Pilkington, Lt.-Col. Richard 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 
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Rankin, Sir James 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Roberts, John Bryn (Hifion) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Hon.Arthur( Ormskirk: 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Taylor, Austin (Hast Toxteth) 
Tomlinson, Sir. Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond, RtHn.SirWilliam H. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Wilson, A. S. (York, H. R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C. B. Stuart 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES.—Sir 
Alexander Acland- Hood 
and Mr. Anstruther. 





Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax) said he wished 
todraw attention to the magnitude of this 
Vote. Although therewas a net decrease 
of £68,000 they had by no means got 
back to the before the war expenditure. 
On referring to the figures for the year 
1899-1900 he found that, in spite of 
this smali reduction, the Vote. still 
remained £100,000 above the expendi- 
ture of that year. He thought that the 
Stationery Department was one of the 
most extravagant of all the Depart- 
ments whose Estimates were laid be- 
fore the Committee. At any rate, it 
was one of those Departments where 
there was the greatest room for saving, 
and he hoped the new Secretary to the 
Treasury would take the opportunity of 
employing his energies in trying to reduce 
the heavy expenditure they were now 
asked to pass. Before the war the Vote 
used to run about £570,000; this year 
it was £701.000. He intended to move 
the reduction of the Vote, but before 
doing so he should like to say a word or 
two as to the quality of the reporting of 
Hansard. \t must be in the knowledge 
of many Members that al most every news- 
paper in the country had a much higher 
quality of reporting than the House 
got under the Hansard contract. He 
supposed it was becausethe contractor did 





not pay sufficiently high salaries to com- 
mand the quality of men who could do 
the condensation necessary to bring the 
speeches within the required length. It 
was one thing to report a_ speaker 
verbatim ; it was a very different thing, 
and required a superior man, to be able 
to condense a speech into one-third of 
its actual length and yet give the main 
purport of the speech. There was a 
very general complaint that the quality 
of the reporting done under the Hansard 
contract was very much inferior to the 
general reporting in the newspaper 
Press, and he did not see any reason 
why that should be so. If proper 
salaries were paid to the staff to do the 
work the contractor would be able to 
command the services of men who would 
give, not length, because it was not a 
question of the length of the report, but 
quality of condensation in those reports. 
He would like the Secretary of the 
Treasury to give the Committee, if he 
could, the exact figure of the increased 
cost caused by the new rule with regard 
to unstarred Questions, and hvuw much 
of that cost might be saved if the Ques- 
tions and Answers were printed continu- 
ously and on both sides of the paper, as 
the questions were printed on the 
Orders of the Day, instead of each Ques- 
tion and Answer occupying a separate 
sheet of paper. He begged to move the 


reduction of the Vote by £200. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £381,133, 
be granted for the said service.”—(Mr. 
Whitley.) 





Mr. ELLIOT, who was indistinctly 
heard in the Press gallery, sa‘d he was not 
surprised that the hon. Member com- 


plained that the Estimates, now that | 


the war was at an end, had not fallen in 
so large a ratio as he would have 
expected. The Stationery Department 
was every year doing more and more, 
because in one way and another greater 
demands were made upon it. All sorts 
of Returns were asked for, and the print- 
ing of these involved greater expendi- 
ture. He found there was a considerably 
increased demand on the part of hon. 
Members to be supplied with the 
Hansard debates. The fact of the 
matter with reference to the Vote at 
large was, that if they looked around 
they would see that a greatly increased 
business had now to be done, and he 
believed it would be extremely difficult 
very largely to reduce the Vote, but he 
dared say that something might be done 
in this direction by care and by closely 
looking into details. But the Com- 
mittee must not lose sight of the fact 
that it was an increasing business that. 
the Department was doing, and that, 
consequently, they must expect a certain 
increase in the expenses. As to the 
reporting of Hunsard, it was good that 
the Committee should know what the 
views of hon. Members were. Personally, 
he was very strongly opposed to the 
notion of anything like official reporting. 
Official reporting seemed to involve 
verbatim reporting, and the reporting of 
every word of every speech of every 
Member would make Hunsurd a more 
overwhelming, a more appalling publica- 
tion than it was at present. He did not 
think the official reporting of their 
debates in Parliament had _ reached 
anything like a pitch of perfection, and 
therefore he welcomed the remarks of 
the hon. Member, and hoped they might 


do good, and tend to improve the way | 


in which the work of Hunsard was done. 
As to the hon. Member’s 
unstarred Questions, he would remind 
him that it was known perfectly well 
that to adopt the practice now in force 
‘would be a very expensive business. 


{COMMONS} 


reference to | 
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| But there was great pressure on the 
| part of the House in that direction, and 
| the Government had only carried out 
|the wishes of the House. His own 
Opinion was that the change in the 
system of dealing with Questions was a 
change immensely for the better. 


Mr. DALZIEL said the Committee 
| were indebted to the hon. Member for 
Halifax for drawing attention to the 
increase which was going on with 
'reference to the Stationery Depart- 
‘ment Vote. The subject of the 


Hunsard reports was one which was 
raised almost every year when 
opportunity presented itself. —_ His 


-hon. friend had complained of the 
quality of the reporting. He himself 
could speak altogether without pre- 
| judice, because he had never once 
opened the proofs of his speeches which 
had been sent to him, because it did not 
interest him to read his own speeches. 
The present system of reporting the 
debates was of no value whatever to the 
House. What value could be attached 
to the reports when Members were 
permitted to take a half column out of 
their speeches and insert another, 
perhaps more pleasing to their constitu- 
ents? So long as they allowed Members 
to alter their speeches they could never 
/have a report of the proceedings of the 
House which could be of any value. 
Under the present system the reporting 
| was a farce. A Committee which sat to 
consider the matter some years ago 
recommended the adoption of the Ameri- 
can system--namely, the employment 
by the State of its own reporters, and 
the publication of a journal every morn- 
ing giving fully the speeches of all 
' Members, official and private alike, but 
allowing no alterations. Only to such a 
record could any reliability be attached. 
They should have a permanent and well- 
_ paid staff of reporters, and he hoped the 
new Secretary to the Treasury would look 
into this matter. By havinga permanent 
staff of reporters, who would retain their 
situations irrespective of any change of 
contractors, they would be able to get the 
best men for the work they had to perform. 
The Stationery Department Estimates 
required, above all others, to be carefully 
scrutinised, and he suggested that the 
| Treasury should appoint three or four 
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experts to do nothing else than check | 
the printing in the different Depart- | 
ments. The hon. Member complained of | 
the delay which took place in the supply 
of Parliamentary papers because the 
printers did not do their work in time. 
The papers were supplied to the printers 
in plenty of time, but the delay in 
printing occurred on account of one or 
two particular firms getting too much 
of the work to do. He hoped the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would keep in mind 
that this inconvenience might be obvi- 
ated by a greater division of the labour. 
They ought not to be tied to any parti- 
cular printer. 


Sr J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) did not agree with the view 
of the hon. Member for the Kirk- 
caldy Burghs that the report of a speech 
was of no value unless it was given as 
delivered. The great models of Parlia- 


mentary eloquence in former times 
were not reported in the way speeches 
were now Did the 


Member suppose that the speeches of 


reported. hon. 
Burke were printed as they were spoken 
inthe House ? In those days reporting 
in the House was illegal, and Burke 
accordingly sent the manuscripts of his 
speeches to the Press. 
recorded as delivered there would be so 
and “haws” 


If speeches were 
“hums” in the 
that it 
was not sure that the 


many 
report would astonish the 
speaker. He 
present system was not the most con- 
venient, because under it the reporters 
were able to produce in a consecutive 
form a speech which might be some- 


what broken in delivery. 
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Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) complained that a Blue-book 
containing some of the despatches with 


reference to the negotiations before the 


war had been out of print for months 


/and could not be obtained anywhere. 


It was a Blue-book for which there was 
a great demand, 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) said 
that many Members had expressed ,a 
great deal of discontent at the present 


condition of the Parliamentary reporting. 


They were often made to talk nonsense, 
and even to say precisely the opposite to 
what they did say. He agreed with his 
right hon. friend that a verbatim report 
would sometimes be hard on the speaker, 
but there was a certain consolation in 
seeing one’s own “ hums” and “ haws ” 
and not those invented by a reporter. 
The ideal would be to have reporters of 
such intelligence as to be able to put in 
felicitous language what a speaker in- 
tended to say, but if that ideal was not 
attainable, then it was desirable that the 
speaker should not be made to show an 
ignorance greater even than he really 
did show, and to use arguments which, 
from what he had previously said, were 
evidently contradictory. He protested 
also against the burden thrown on Mem- 
bers of correcting the reports sent to 
them. 
Secretary to the Treasury would give 
this subject his attention. 


He hoped his hon. friend the 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 58; 
Noes, 112. (Division List No. 64.) 


AYES. 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 


Bell, Richard 


Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Black, Alexander William 


Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 


Brown, George M, (Edinburgh) 
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Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Channing, Francis Alliston 
Dewar, John A. (Inverness-sh.) 
Doogan, P. C. 

Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert J. 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Hutchinson, DrCharles Fredk. 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kitson, Sir James 


Agg-Garduer, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, Aug. Henry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynelt 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt.Josceline FitzRoy 
Buin, Colonel James Robert 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt HnGerald W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C., 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brymer, William Ernest 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 
Cavendish, V.C. W.( Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Chamberlain, RtHnJ.A.( Wore. 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig,CharlesCurtis(A ntrim,S. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 

Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Elliot, Hon. A. Raiph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Ferzusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Wane'r 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, 


the Charge which will come in course of 











and Question 
posed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£52,264, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 


and 


{COMMONS}; 


Levy, Maurice 

M‘kKenna, Reginald 

M‘Laren, SirCharles Benjamin 
Malcolm, Ian 

Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Partington, Oswald 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

tea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 

Robert+, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Samuel, 8S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Shackleton, David James 





Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 


NOES. 


Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William | 
Foster,PbilipS.( Warwich,S.W. 
Fyler, John Arthur 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Gordon, Hn.J.E.(Higin & Nrn 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Greene,Sir EW (B’rySEdim'nds 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs.) 
Gretton, John 
Hamilton,RtHnLordG( Middx | 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Haslam, Sir Alfred 8S. 

Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heath, ArthurHoward( Hanley 
Heath, James (Staffords,N.W. 
Hermon-lodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N. R. 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Cl, Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 

Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Bristol, S 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, Reginald J. (Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M’Calmont, Colonel James 
M‘Killop, Jas. (Stirlingshire) 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milvain, Thomas 

Morgan, David J.( Valthamst’w 


pro- 
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Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soares, Ernest J. 

Strachey, Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Donal 

Taylor, Theo. C. (Radcliffe) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, Eugene(Clackmannan 
Wason, John Catheart (Orkney 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W. RB.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid ) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES - 


Mr. J. H. Whitley and 
Mr. Dalziel. 


Morgan, David J. (Carmarthen 


| Morrison, James Archibald 


Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robert Gray ©. 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 

Perey, Earl] 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Pilkington, Colonel Richard 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 

(Juilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Rankin, Sir James 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Ridley,Hn.M. W. (Stalybridy: 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Linco/n)} 
Seely,Maj.J.E. BUsle of Wight 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, E.) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanvs.) 
Taylor, Austin (Hast Toxteth) 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond,Rt.Hn.Sir WilliamH 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York,£.2. 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 


payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1904, for the Salaries 
and other Expenses in the Department 
of His Majesty’s Treasury and Sub- 
ordinate Departments, including Ex- 
penses in respect of Advances under The 
Light Railways Act, 1896.” 
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Mr. DALZIEL said that on page 88 
there was a salary of £800 given to a 
British non-resident Director of the 
Suez Canal, and in a footnote it was 
stated that this gentleman 
£950 per annum, paid by the Board of 
Superannuation, as late Deputy Master 
of the Mint. 


that this gentleman, who had been 


retired as too old to undertake the re- | 


sponsible duty connected with the Mint, 
was immediately provided with another 
billet, carrying a salary of £800 per 
annum for discharging duties much 
more responsible than those from which 
he had been retired. Some explanation 
was due to the Committee in regard to 


this matter. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY said he wished to 
draw attention to the differentiation of 
the pay of upper division clerks in various 
Government Departments. He would 
like to know why the upper division | 
clerks at the Board of Trade and the 
Local Government Board were paid so 
much less than similar clerks at the 


Treasury, the Home Office, 
Colonial Office. 


the same examination, and their quali- 
fications were equal. As Bill after Bill | 
became law each session, new responsi- | 
bilities were thrown on the clerks at the | 
Board of Trade and the Local Govern- | 
ment Board, and their duties were | 
certainly as important as those carried | 
out by the Home Office and the 
Colonial Office clerks. 


known that gentlemen who had influence | 


It was generally | 


| 
were placed in the more favourable | 


offices. He hoped that a Departmental | | 


VOL. CXXI. 


APRIL 


received | 


It would appear, therefore, | 


and the) 
All of them had to pass | 


1903} 
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and the Local Government Board to 
those of the Treasury, the Home Office, 
and Colonial Office ; or, if not, of level- 
ling the latter down to the scale of the 
former. 

Mr. DEWAR (Inverness) said he wished 
to draw attention to a small matter on 
page87, underthe Exchequer Department 
in Scotland. He found that the chief 
clerk was receiving £650 per annum, 
although the maximum salary of the 
office should be only £600 ; and in a foot- 
note it wasstatedthat the same gentleman 


received £150 as Secretary to the Con- 
_ gested Districts Board. He objected toa 
chief clerk dividing his attention be- 
tween two such entirely different De- 
partments. He did not think it could 
add to the efficiency of the Exchequer 
Office, and he was perfectly certain it 
prevented efficiency at the Congested 
Districts Board. He begged to move, 
as a protest, the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £52,164, be 
granted for the said service.”—(J/r. 


| Dewar.) 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said he 
was glad that his hon. friend had brought. 
this very serious question before the Com- 
mittee, and he hoped that the hon. Gen- 


_tleman would not withdraw his Motion. 
This clerk was engaged by the Exchequer 


Office in Scotland, but was taken away to 
discharge duties in another Department 


| which would absorb the whole of his time. 
He objected altogether to this system of 
Committee would consider the matter of | dual offices. aux he heped vhat the new 

| , 7 € 
levelling up the salaries of the upper | Financial Secretar y ‘Would put a stop to 
division clerks at the Board of Tre de , it. . 


[FourRTH SERIES. } 


D 
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Mr. ELLIOT said he did not profess to 
be well acquainted with the specific 
duties of the Chief Clerk in the Ex- 
chequer Office in Scotland, and he could 
only say he would look carefully into the 
matter and see whether the present 
arrangement was one which ought to be 
continued in the future. In reference to 
the matter of the Directorship of the 
Suez Canal being given to the late 
Deputy Master of the Mint, he could 
only say that the appointment had 
general satisfaction. His hon. 
friend had raised a point as to levelling 
up the salaries of different clerks in 
ditferent offices, {[Mr. Hay: Or level- 
but he would remind his 


given 


ling down.] 
hon. friend tliat these salaries were care- 
fully gone over from time to time. 


Mr. DEWAR said he certainly thought 
it would be dangerous to pass the Vote 
with the footnote attached. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY saidtheSecretary to 
the Treasury had not answered his ques- 
He had told them that the salaries 
were not fixed but were subjecttoalteration 
What he understood 
was that the pay in the Colonial Office, 
the Home Office, and the Treasury, for 
the first and second grades was sensibly 
better than that under the Board of 
Trade and the Local Government Board. 
Was there any intention of revising the 
pay of these offices in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Ridley Com- 
mission, which in this case at any rate 
had been departed from by the Treasury ) 
Would the question of levelling up or 


tion. 


from time to time. 


down, as the case might be, be favourably | 


considered by the Departniental Com: 
mittee promised by ‘the “Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ° with’ “respect so the 
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‘duties of th> Local Government Board 


and the Board oi Trade? 


Mr. DALZIEL hoped that before 
another year came round the hon, 
Gentleman would look into this matter 
and try and make the Vote more 
acceptable to the Committee. He would 
like to point out that one gentleman 
who received a Government pension of 
£950 a year acted as a non-resident Suez 
Canal director, with an additional £800 
a year, and that he was also a Secretary 
to the British Embassy, and a com- 
mercial aftuch’ in France, in Belgium, 
and in Switzerland. How could he act 
in three different countries and satis- 
factorily perform the duties of the five 
different offices ? 


Mr. WHITLEY said there appeared 
to be something mysterious about these 
Suez They 
different 
manner, and seeing that one of them held 


Canal directors. were 


appointed and paid in a 


five different offices, surely the matter 
was one deserving of investigation at the 
hands of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
There must be plenty of persons capable 
of filling these places without it being 
necessary to appoint to them persons 
who had already served full time in 
their own Departments and had retired 
on honourable pensions. 


Mr. ELLIOT was understood to say 
in reply that the arrangement was in no 
way opposed to the prime interests of 
this country. In answer to the hon. 
Member for the Shoreditch Division of 
Hoxton, he could only say that the 
Departmental Committee appointed a 
short time ago would have to take 
into consideration the question of the 
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differences of pay in different Depart- 
ments and make recommendations there- 
upon. 


Mr. DALZIEL was surprised and dis- 
appointed that the hon. Gentleman had 
become so excellent an official in so short 
atime. From the manner in which he 
had spoken one would think he had 
They 


ce tainly had expected him to give them 


been at the Treasury thirty years. 


some grounds for hoping for a better 
When he remembered 
with which the hon 


state of things. 
the enthusiasm 
Gentleman used to attack anything in 
the nature of a job from below the gang- 
he had hoped that the 
Secretary to the Treasury would have 


way, new 
undertaken to give close attention to 
these matters. He had not convinced 
the Committee that a paid Secretary to 
the Embassy at Paris could be a director 
of the Suez Canal, and at the same time 
look after the commercial interests of 
this country in France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. He was surprised and dis 
appointed that the hov. Member should 
have taken so small a view of the duties 
attachés 


of commercial whose task it 
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The Deputy Master of the Mint, who 
had recently retired on a pension of 
£950, had been appointed a director 
of the Suez Canal with a salary 
of £800 a year. If he had been a 
humbler individual, the probability was 
that his pension would have been 
reduced proportionately, but that had 
not been done in this case. He totally 
disagreed with the hon. Gentleman 
when he told them that the duties of 
the five offices held by one gentleman 
could be satisfactorily performed by an 
official resident in Paris. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY complained that 
the vague reply made had not answered 
his question why the recommendation 
of the Ridley Commission had been 
departed from, and why uniformity 
had not been introduced into the salaries 
in the several Departments he had re- 
ferred to. He was not satisfied to be 
put off with a few vague phrases to the 
effect that the matter would be con- 


sidered next year. 


Question put. 





was to look out for trade and to| Committee divided :—Ayes, 49; Noes 
watch our vast commercial interests. | 115, (Division List No. 695.) 
AYES. 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


Hayne, Rt. Hon.Charles Seale- | Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hutchinson,Dr. 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kitson, Sir James 


Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soares, Ernest J. 


CharlesFredk. 





Brigg, John 

Brown, George M. (Edinburgh 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Delany, William 

Doogan, P. C. 

Fenwick, Charles 

Fuller, J. M. F. 

Gladstone, RtHn. HerbertJohn 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 





Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) 
Levy, Maurice 

Lough, Thomas 

M‘Laren, Sir Charles Benj. 
Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Partington, Oswald 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Arthur 

Rea, Russell 

Rigg, Richard 





Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 


Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe 
Wason, John Catheart (Orkney 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W. R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Dewar and Mr. 
Dalziel. 
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Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Allhusen, Aug. H Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balearres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J.(Manch’r 
Balfour, RtHnGeraldW. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt HnJ.A.( Wore. 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Corbett, T. L. (Vown, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig,CharlesCurtis( Antrim,S. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 

Duke, Henry Edward 
Durning-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt. HnSirJ.(Manc’r 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 


Mr. DALZIEL asked if 


ment were given the Vote, they would 
be prepared to report Progress. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
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Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, PhilipS.( Warwick,s. W. 
Fyler, John Arthur 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 
Godson, Sir Augustus Frederick 
Gordon, Hn..J.E.(E/gindNairn 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Greene,Sir EW (PrySEdm nds 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs. ) 
Gretton, John 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hamilton,RtHnLordG( Middx 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Heath, ArthurHoward( Hanley 
Heath, James (Staffords.N.W. 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T, 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hutton, John (Yorks. N. PR.) 
Law, Andrew Bonar ((/asgow) 
Lawson, John Grant 

Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 

Long. Rt. Hn. Walter(Bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, Reginald J.( Portsmouth 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
M‘Killop, James (Stir/ingshire 
Majendie, James A. H. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milvain, Thomas 


Morgan, DavidJ.(Walthamst’w | 


Morrison, James Archibald 
Mount, William Arthur 


the Govern- 





to the Standing Committee on 
that they have power to extend the 
County Councils (Bills in Parliament) 
Bill to Scotland.” 
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Mowbray, Sir Robt. Gray C. 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 

Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 
Pilkington, Lt.-Col. Richard 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Randles, John S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

eid, James (Greenock) 
Ridley,Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lgncoln 
Seely, Maj. J.E. B.([sle of ight 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, LE.) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Lord Panes 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jn. M. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Taylor, Austin (Hast Tozteth) 
Tomlinson, Sir Wim. Edw. M. 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. H. 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Wilson, A. S. (York, ZH. R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Law 





LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.) said if the Vote 
were passed, he would be prepared to 
accept the Motion that Progress be 
reported. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Perthshire, E.) 


moved: ‘That it be an instruction 





Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.) 
asked whether the Motion was in order 
under Standing Order 15, which said 
that on an allotted day no business 
other than Supply could be taken before 
midnight. That 
the express purpose of shutting out 
Motions such as that of the hon. Gentle- 


Rule was made with 


man. 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is so; 
forgotten this was an allotted day. 


I had 


Adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. ' |stable; Poole; Hove; Longton; and 
Wednesday, 22nd April, 1903, _| Margate; to lie upon the Table. 


DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
The House met at Two of the Clock. | (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


ee iti he Petitions in favour: from Mauchline ; 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL Dunfermline; and Fodderty; to lie 





T rycy 
BUSINESS. upon the Table. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) | FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
BILL. WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


“To regulate the expenditure of | Petition from Wandsworth, against ; 
money by the London County Council | to jie upon the Table 


on Capital Account during the current 
financial period, and theraising of money! ,1CENSING LAW (COMPENSATION 
to meet such expenditure,” read the | FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 

first time ; and referred to the Examiners | 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 





Petition from Sunderland, against ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL | — 

ORDER. LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order AMENDMENT BILL. 

made by one of His Majesty’s principal| Petitions for alteration: from Stran- 
Secretaries of State under the Metro-| raer; and Forres; to lie upon the Table. 
politan Police Act, 1886, relating to land 


inthe Royal Borough of Kensington, LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Coch- AMENDMENT BILL. 


rane and Mr. Secretary Akers Douglas. Petition from Glasgow, in favour ; to 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL | /#¢ upon the Table. 
ORDER BILL. me a ey 

“To confirm a Provisional Order made | PUBLIC ee ee ae OF 

by one of His Majesty’s Principal Secre- a — ss odmares : 

taries of State under the Metropolitan! Petition from Edinburgh against ; to 

Police Act, 1886, relating to land in the | lie upon the Table. 

toyal Borough of Kensington,” pre-ented | 

accordingly, and read the first time; to| PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 





be referred to the Examiners of Petitions | (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
for Private Bills, and to beprinted. [Bill| Petitions in favour: from Bridgeton ; 
158. | | Glasgow (four); Dundee (two); and 
pushes | Edinburgh (three); to lie upon the 
PETITIONS. | Table. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. | PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Petitions in favour: from Birley Petitions for alteration of law: from 
(No. 1); Wharton Hall; Batley (No. 1);| Evesham ; Burton-upon-Trent ; Stock- 
Markham ; Dunston ; Killamarsh ; Black- | port ; Padiham ; and Longton; to lie 
rod; Dearham; Seaton Moor; Clifton ;) ypon the Table. 

Watergate ; Ellenborough; Buckhill ; | 

St. Helens; Robin Hood; Bulgill;| |RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Lanarkshire; Kilburn; Millbridge ; Liver- 
sedge ; Camerton ; and, Pilsey Collieries ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION | ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
EXTENSION BILL. IRELAND. 


Petitions in favour: from Sheffield;} Petition from Dunfermline, against 
Worthing ; Clitheroe; Keighley; Dun- | establishment ; to lie upon the Table. _ 


VOL. CXXI. [FourTH SERIES. ] E 


Petition from Worcester, against ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL. | 
Petitions against: from Redditch; 
Soho; and Margate; to lie upon the 
Tab‘e. 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Hungerford ; 
and Vernham’s Dean; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Birley No. 
1; Wharton Hall; Soothill Wood ; 
Batley No. 1; Markham; Dunston ; 
Killamarsh ; Blackrod; St. Helens ; 
Dearham ; Seaton Moor ; Clifton ; Water- 
gate ; Ellenborough ; Buckhill ; Robin 
Hood ; Bulgill; Lanarkshire ; Kilburn ; 
Millbridge ; Liversedge ; Camerton ; and 
Pilsey Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES (REMOVAL) 
UL. 
Petition from London, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETUC. 


BOARD OF TRADE (LABOUR DEPART- 
MENT) (CHANGES IN WAGES, Etc.) 
Copy presented, of Report on Changes 

in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour 

in the United Kingdom, 1902, with 

Comparative Statistics for 1893-1901 

[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No, 1) BILL. 

Copy ordered, ‘‘of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the proposals 
contained in the Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Order (No. 1) Bill.” —(/r. Bonar 
Law.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

Copy ordered, “of 
stating the nature of the proposals con- 
tained in the Provisional Orders included 
in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) Bill.” —(Wr. Bonar Law.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BLLL. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the proposals con- 
tained in the Provisional Orders included 
in the Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) Bill.” —(Mr. Bonar Law.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Cost of Military\Operations in Somaliland. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Bristol, 
E.): To ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he will state 
the total cost of all military operations, 


‘whether chargeable on local, Indian, or 


Imperial funds, which have taken place 
in Somaliland during the past ten years, 
including the two Jubaland Expeditions 
and the Aysa Expedition of 1893. 
(Answered by Lord Cranhborne.) Any 
expenditure previous to 1898 was de- 
frayed by the Government of India, 
and any question relative thereto should 
be addressed to the India Office. Since 
the date when the Somaliland Protec- 
torate Administration was taken over 
by the Foreign Oftice from the Govern- 
ment of India (1898) the sums expended 
on military operations in that Protectorate 
have been—1900-1, £29,670 13s. 9d.; 
1901-2, £46,775 ; 1902 (to 30th Sep- 
tember), £13,009 19s. 4d. ; Totai, 
£89,455 13s. ld. I would call the hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the Jubaland Expeditions were conducted 
in territory subject to the East African 
Protectorate and not to the Somaliland 
Protectorate. As regards these expedi- 
tions the expenditure was—1898 Expedi- 
tion, £9,264 3s. 6d.; 1900-1 Ex- 
pedition, £132,210 Os. 4d.; Total. 
£141,474 3s.10d. Grand Total, Somali- 
landandJubaland War Expenditureunder 
the Foreign Office, £250,929 16s. lid. 
The military operations at present 
carried on against the Mullah are con- 
ducted under the direction of the War 
Office, to whom any questions as _ to ex- 
penditure should be addressed. 


State Porests. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW (Edinburgh, 
S.): To ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, in view of the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
British Forestry, ie will consider the 
advisability of establishing a State forest 
in Scotland or of acquiring smaller areas 
as example plots for instruction in 
forestry. 


(Answered by Mr. Hanbury.) 1 am 
unable to express any opinion upon the 
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Report until 1 have had an opportunity 
of reading the evidence, which is not 
yet published. 


Boarded-out Children. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
can state the number of children now 
boarded out in England and Wales, 
distinguishing between those boarded 
out within and those without the 
Union. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) The 
number of children boarded out in 
England and Wales on the Ist January 
last was 8,250. Of these 6,394 were 
boarded within the Union and 1,856 
beyond the Union. 


Status of Storehouse Men in Dockyards. 

Mr. REGINALD LUCAS (Ports- 
mouth): To ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether a decision has been 
reached yet concerning the increase of 
establishment of storehouse men and 
storehouse labourers in His Majesty's 
Dockyards which has for some time 
been under consideration. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) 
The question of the reorganisation of 
the storehouse staff is not yet finally 
settled, but it is hoped that a decision 
will be arrived at shortly. 


Translation of Ancient Irish Manuscripts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
intention of the Government in with- 
drawing ancient Irish manuscripts 
publication from the Master of the Rolls 
series was to secure effective editing 
under the responsible supervision of the 
Royal Irish Academy; whether the 
efiect has been to reduce the sums made 
available by the Treasury for such trans- 
lations ; and will he ascertain how soon 
the translation of ‘* Tigernach,”’ to which 
scholars attach much value, will be put 
in hand. 


(Answered by Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 
hon. Member is, I think, under some 
misapprehension. There has been no 
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Irish manuscripts from the Master of 
the Rolls series to the Royal Irish 
Academy. Ancient Celtic manuscripts 
(with the exception of the Ancient Laws 
of Ireland including the Brehon Laws 
which are published by a _ special 
commission) are produced under the 
direction of the Royal Irish Academy, 
which has long been specially concerned 
with this work, and which has_ re- 
ceived in addition to its grant various 
sums for the publication of the ‘‘ Annals 
of Ulster.” I am sorry to find that the 
Royal Irish Academy are disinclined, 
with their present means, to undertake 
the translation of the ‘Annals of 
Tigernach.” 


Irish Education — Salary of Assistant 
Teacher at Kilkitt. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Irish National Education Office refuse 
to pay salary to the assistant teacher of 
Kilkitt National School, County Mona- 
ghan, for the last two quarters of the 
year 1901; and whether, seeing that 
the Rule, viz. 206 (b), upon which this 
refusal is based did not appear among 
the rules of the Commissioners of Irish 
National Education till 1902, and that 
the average in this school was suffi- 
ciently high according to the rules of the 
Education Office, will he take steps to 
secure that the salary for these two 
quarters shall be paid to this teacher. 


(Answered hy Mr. Wyndham.) The 
average attendance of pupils at this 
school failed to reach the minimum of 
sixty required for payment of salary to 
an assistant teacher in the last two 
quarterly periods of 1900, and each of 
the four quarterly periods of 1901. 
Salary was, however, paid to 20th June, 
1901 under the exe:ptional cireum 
stances of the case—the prevalence of 
epidemics in the neighbourhood of the 
school. The refusal to pay salary for the 
last two quarters of 1901 was not based 
on Rule 206 (b) of the existing Code, 
but on the regulations in force at the 
time. Rule 206 (e) enabled the Com- 
missioners to restore the grant to the 


| assistant teacher from Ist January, 1902, 
transfer of the publication of ancient | 


which has been done. 


E 2 








111 Questions. 
Training of Louth Militia. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: To ask the 


Secretary of State for War whether, as 
the Louth Militia have now for some 
years been trained outside the county 


for brigade drill, they will this year be | 


trained at home; and is the Dundalk 


Rifle Range now availed of by the: 
withheld. 


military authorities for any purpose. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
This battalion, together with the other 
Militia battalions of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, will be trained at Ballykinler in 
July next. The Dundalk Range will be 
used for the a: nual musketry practice 
of Royal Field Artillery batteries and for 
training reservists. 


Reports on Nigeria—Delay in 
Publication. 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, 
Cleveland): To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, seeing 
that the annual Reports on Northern 
and Southern Nigeria for 1901 were not 
presented until January and February, 
1903, he will take steps to expedite the 
publication of the Reports for 1902 and 
future years. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamber- 
lain.) I have already had the question 
of expediting the publication of these 
Reports under consideration, and steps 
are being taken to that end. 


Civil Service Estimates—Class 7, Vote 2. 
Mr. FITZROY (Northamptonshire, 
S.): To ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will give an opportunity 
at an early date of discussing Civil 
Service Estimates, Class 7, Vote 2. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 1 
shall be glad to consult the general con- 
venience of the House about putting 
down this Estimate ; but I do not think 
it will be possible to fix an early date for 
its discussion. 

QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
1st Vol. Batt. Seaforth Highlanders. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that several 
men in the lst Volunteer Battalion of 
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the Seaforth Highlanders, who have 
joined the Lovat Scouts, are unable to 


‘obtain a written discharge from the 


Officer Commanding the Volunteers ; 
and, seeing that their retention in the 
Scouts is subject to the production of 
such discharge, will he have some inquiry 
made with a view to asceitain why it is 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I am informed that all the men 
belonging tothe Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders who have applied 
for their discharges to join the Lovat 
Scouts have been given them. 


Mr. WEIR: Is theright hon. Gentle- 
man aware that some of these discharges 
have been withheld for several weeks ? 
Will he make further inquiry ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I cannot give the 
hon. Gentleman any further informa- 
tion. 


Mr. WEIR: [shall raise the question 
on the Estimates. 


Workmen's Compensation Act — Medical 
Referees 


Mr. SEYMOUR ORMSBY-GORE 
(Lincolnshire, Gainsborough): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he can state in how many 
cases medical referees under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act have been called 
in to assist the county court judges dur- 
ing the last year for which Returns are 
available. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY 10 Tue 
HOME OFFICE (Mr. Cocurang, Ayr- 
shire, N.): The number of cases in 
England during 1902 in which a refer 
ence was made to the medical referees 
was eighty-six. Thirty-nine of the 
references were by county court judges, 
the remainder by arbitrators and arbitra- 
tion committees. ‘The number of refer- 
ences in 1901 was eighty-three. The 
number of references in Scotland during 
1902 was sixty-one—in Ireland two. 


Sugar, Coal and Corn Duties. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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how many additional persons have been | at most points, was not such as to make 
employed by the Customs since the it a desirable residence for a large number 
introduction of the sugar tax and the/ of persons until certain sanitary defects 
corn tax, and what additional expense | had been remedied. The Office of Works 
has their employment involved. submitted the report to their sanitary 
|advisers, who advised that it was not 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To desirable in these circumstances that their 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. Etwior, Dur-| Majesties should reside at the Palace, 
ham): I have to state on behalf of my although there was no objection to the 
right hon. friend that it is difficult to Use of the buildings for levées and re- 
separate the increased staff required for | ceptions by day. The Earl of Leven and 
the sugar tax from the increase rendered Melville felt equally that he would not be 
necessary by the simultaneous imposition J¥Stified in occupying the Palace with a 
of the coal duties. The introduction of !@tge suite. Unfortunately, the new 
these two duties, together with the corn works demanded a great deal of excava- 
duties, involved an increase of 444 per- 40 and it was only possible to carry 
sons, and an additional expense for pay them out in open weather. The work 
and allowances, travelling, clothing, and has consequently been postponed until 
law charges of £57 600 per ae after the visit of their Majesties, as, had 
, ‘. | it been begun in the winter, there would 


| have been serious risk of its remaining 


Brussels Sugar Convention. ‘uncompleted before the Royal visit. 


Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it | The Bagdad Railway. 
will be necessary under the terms of the} \Ip (GIBSON BOWLES 
Brussels Convention to place the sugar! p,,:.) J 
refineries of this country in bond; and, 
if so, what will be the cost of super- 
vising these refineries when bonded 
and who will bear the cost. 


(Lynn 
Regis): May I ask whether the Govern- 
ment propose to afford the House an 
opportunity of discussing the participa. 
» tion of this country in the scheme for 
| the construction of the Bagdad Rail- 
1 ow. ? 

Mr. ELLIOT: Under Article II. of" ’ 
the Sugar Convention it will be) sig A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset- 
necessary to place sugar refineries in’ shire, Wellington): Ido not think that 


this country in bond. The cost of is 2 question my hon. friend has any 
supervising the refineries, when right to put. 


bonded, will be borne by the Crown, as | 


in the case of ordinary bonded ware-| Mp GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to say 


houses. It is too soon to estimate the hon. Gentleman is not a judge of 

accurately what the cost will amount to, | the richts of Members. 

but there will be considerable compen- 7 

satory additions to the Revenue. ima 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Holyrood Palace. *Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 

Sin J. STIRLING-MAXWELL (Glas- | Shire, Forest of Dean): May I ask what 


gow College): May I ask the hon. Mem- | will be the business on Tuesday and 
ber for the Ramsey Division if he can | Wednesday next 


make any statement with regard to the ‘ 
drainage of Holyrood Palace ? _ Sir A.ACLAND-HOOD: As the House 
is aware, the business to-morrow will be 
Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES |the Budget; but, in order to comply 
(Huntingdonshire, Ramsey): Yes ; the | With the provisions of the new Supply 
position with regard to the drainage | Rule, it will be necessary at the com- 
of Holyrood Palace is as follows: | mencement of public business to move a 
Last autumn certain defects in the | Resolution giving Ways and Means 
drainage were observed, and a thorough | Committee precedence over other 





inquiry was made. From the report | business of Supply, and also tosuspend the 
it appeared that the sanitary con-| Twelve o’Clock Rule. On Monday the 
dition of the Palace, although satisfactory Vote of Censure will be taken. With 
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regard to Tuesday and Wednesday of | 
next week, inquiries are being made as | 
to the relative convenience of taking , 
either the Irish Land Bill or the London | 


Education Bill, and the decision of the 


Government will be announced at seven , 


o'clock. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
So far as the Irish Members are con.- ' 


cerned, their convenience will be met 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER - asked 
whether his hon. friend would consider 
the expediency of guarding against the 
confusion which prevailed last year and 
the year before as to the general discus 
sion. It was pointed out that certain 
Resolutions must be passed for reasons 
connected with the Department, and that 
a general discussion would be allowed sub- 
sequently. He hoped that point had 
been considered. 


by taking the Irish Land Bill on the: 


earliest possible day. 


Sir A. 
tion is whether the Second Reading of 
the Irish Land Bill can be taken on the 
whole of Tuesday and the afternoon 
sitting on Wednesday. If not, I think 
it may be for the convenience of the 
House to take the London Education 
Bill rather than to have a debate on the 
Irish Land Bill and adjourn it until the 
following week. 

Mr. 


LOUGH: Why does the hon. 


Gentleman assume that the discussion | 


on the London Education Bill will be 
shorter than the debate on the Irish 
Land Bill? I think it will be much 
longer. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER 
Thanet): Cannot we go on 
debate on Thursday 7 


(Kxent, 
with the 


Smr A. ACLAND-HOOD: No. We 
must take Supply in accordance with the 
Standing Order. 


Mr. CHANNING (Noithamptonshire, 


E.) asked when the succeeding Budget 


Resolutions would be taken. 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD said, accord- 


ing to precedent, one Resolution would be | P 


taken at the close of the discussion to 
morrow night, and the Report of that 
Resolution would possibly be taken after 
twelve o’clock on Monday night. He 
could not say when the succeeding Reso- 
lutions would be taken. 


Mr. CHANNING: Are the succeeding 
Resolutions likely tobe taken on Thursday 
week ? 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD said he could 
not go as far as that. 


Sir A. Acland Hood. 


ACLAND-HOOD: The ques-. 


Sin A. ACLAND-HOOD: I will 
mention that matter to the Leader of the 
House. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Mr. HALsSEY reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection, that they had dis- 
charged the following Member from the 
Standing Committee on Law and Courts 
of Justice and Legal Procedure: Mr. 
Attorney-General ; and had appointed 
in substitution Mr. Solicitor-General. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Ordered that Mr. Hayes Fisher be 
discharged, and Mr. Arthur Elliot be 
added to the Committee.—(Sir. A. Acland- 
| Hood.) 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


(Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
_ Penrith) in the Chair. | 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 
CLASS II. 


Motion made and Question pro- 
osed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
| £139,395, be granted to His Majesty to 
| complete the sum necessary to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
| 31st day of March, 1904, for the salaries 
, and expenses of the Office of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Subordinate Departments, including a 
; Grant in Aid.” 
! 


| Str EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
| setshire, S.) said he desired to draw 
| attention to the question of railway rates, 
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which the President of the Board of Agri- | 
culture had suggested was a matter for 

the Board of Trade. The right hon. 

Gentleman, in speaking on the point, had 

suggested that for one Department to 
draw the attention of another Depart- 

ment to a subject of this nature, was as 

difficult as it was for one nation to 

approach another, and he had thrown 

out a hint that the Board of Trade was 
not giving all the assistance it could in 

the matter. That certainly ought not 
to be the case. What agriculturists 
wanted was that the Board of Trade 
should take up this question on their 
behalf and ask the railway companies to 
reconsider their rates generally in the 
interests both of agriculturists and small 

traders, who were not in a position 
to protect themselves. These classes 
particularly needed this help, for they 

were not organised like the big industries. 

If the President of the Board of Trade 

were as alive to the interest and urgency 

of this matter, so far as it affected his 

Department, as the President of the 

Board of Agriculture was, he would look 

into the question and bring such powers 
as he possessed to bear upon the railway 
companies in order to help the small | 
trader and the small agriculturist. Why 
was it, for instance, that the Great 
Eastern Railway Company charged only 
a very moderate rate for the carriage of 
agricultural produce, while the Great 
Western charged excessive sums for ex- 
actly the same kind of work? Again, the 
London and North Western carried 48 
lbs. of agricultural produce a distance of 
thirty miles for 6d., whereas the Great 
Kastern carried the same kind of produce 
seventy-two milesfor alike amount. Why 
should these discrepancies exist ? Again, 
the Great Eastern carried a cwt. of agri- | 
cultural produce thirty miles for 9d. 

at owner’s risk, while the Great 

Northern and Great Central charged 

ls. 2d., and the Great Western ls. 5d. 

Could not the right hon. Gentleman look | 
into these matters? Surely if he had no 
power to act he could remonstrate. 
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strate on occasions. ‘These were not the 
only discrepancies which gave rise to com- 
plaint. He thought they also had goo) 
reason to protest against the bad system 
which the companies were now adopting 
of setting up such rates as ‘“‘owner's 
risk” rates, and telling their customers 
that they must either adopt those rates 
or be bound by the companies’ statutory 
rates. Surely the President of the Board 
of Trade could interfere in matters of this 
kind. The imposition of minimum rates 
often prevented a farmer supplying his 
produce direct to the consumer in large 
cities. He had known cases in which 
farmers had desired to supply milk to 
London Clubs, but had found it impossible 
to do so because the companies insisted 
on a minimum charge which put a 
prohibitive price upon the produce. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman, who 
seemed to look at these matters from the 
point of view of a railway director, would 
take up the attitude which had been 
adopted by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to be amused at that suggestion, 
but he could assure him that agricultur- 
ists had the greatest possible confidence 
in the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and it would be well if the 
traders of this country could feel equal 
confidence in the President of the Board 
He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would take that opportunity 
of promising to do something to help 
the small agriculturist and trader, and in 
order to give him a chance of so doing, 
he begged to move a reduction of his 
salary by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


_“ That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by 


£100, in respect of the Salary of the 
President of the Board of Trade.”—(Sir 
Edward Strachey.) 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) said he wished to associate 
himself with the spirit of the remarks of 
the hon. Baronet, though he did not 


think it necessary to draw a comparison 


THE PRESIDENT or THe BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. GERALD Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): No. 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEY said the 
Board of Trade at any rate did remon- | 


between the personnel of two Govern- 
ment Departments. The question of 
railway rates was far more important 
and pressing than the President of the 
Board of Trade seemed to imagine. Ten 
years ago the Member for South Islington 
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moved in that House a _ Resolution 
condemning the railway companies for 
the use they made of their powers under 
the Act of 1892, and the result was that 
a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the matter. That Committee un- 
animously agreed upon certain recom- 
mendations, some of which he feared had 
not been carried out. The attitude of 
the railway companies was pretty 
severely condemned in the Committee’s 
Report, and they then looked, as they 
now looked, to the Board of Trade to 
protect the interest of the public in the 
matter of railway rates. The present 
state of matters, when any one who had 
dealings with the railway companies with 
respect to the transit of commodities on 
a small scale found it very difficult to get 
to know the precise rates the companies 
were authorised by statute to charge, 
left very much to be desired. He 
strongly urged the President of the 
Board of Trade to look into the Report 
of the Select Committee on Railway 
Rates of 1893 and to keep an open ear 
to the complaints that came before the 
Department from time to time. He 
desired especially to call attention to the 
administration of the Railway Employ- 
ment (Prevention of Accidents) Act, 
1900, an Act which resulted from the 
appointment of a Royal Commission in 
1899, of which Lord James of Hereford 
was President, and on which he had the 
honour of sitting. That Commission 
investigated the question of the lament- 
able number of deaths and injuries 
among railway employees, and it un- 
animously decided that the number was 
unnecessarily great. Upon their Report 
the then President of the Board of Trade, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought in a Bill which became law in 
the following year, and it was in refer- 
ence to the administration of that Act 
that he wished to say a few words that 
afternoon. He thought the Committee 
had some reason to complain that it 
was only that afternoon that thev 
had been furnished by the Depart- 
ment with the figures for last year. 
He hoped the new Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury would endeavour to secure 
a reform in that direction in future years. 
These Reports ought certainly to be 
presented to the House before Easter in 
each year. 


Mr. John Ellis. 


{COMMONS} 
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Now the figures for last year showed 
there were 435 deaths of servants 
of railway companies, excluding  ser- 
vants of contractors, and 3,806 in- 
juries, and all must acknowledge that 
the tale of killed and wounded was too 
high. He believed a strong administra- 
tion of the Act would effect a great 
reduction in these figures. The Act 
gave the Board ef Trade power to make 
rules, under twelve specific heads, which 
would ensure greater safety to railway 
servants. These rules dealt with tech- 
nical matters, such as the provision of 
brake locks on both sides of a wagon. 
The twelve rules were understood by 
the Royal Commission to have been 
agreed to by the railway companies, yet 
three of them had not been carried out, 
therail way companies havingobjected and 
interposed unexpected and rather, as he 
thought, wireasonable delays. The Board 
of Trade ought to insist, in the strongest 
possible way, on all the twelve rules 
being carried out. There was no ques- 
tion, speaking broadly, but that the 
greater number of the railway companies 
provided most efficient appliances for 
the safety of life and limb, but in the 
case of railways, as well as of mines, it 
was necessary that the State should lay 
a heavy hand on the laggards. That 
duty was placed in the hands of the 
President of the Board of Trade, but he 
ventured to say, he hoped respectfully 
and not discourteously, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was a little too fright- 
ened of exercising the powers he pos- 
sessed. He was well aware of the 
delicacy of the relations between a 
State Department and employers of 
labour, but they ought to lay down the 
principle that the safety of life and limb 
should be the paramount interest, at 
whatever cost. He meant to say nothing 
that would reflect on the personal desire 
of the right hon. Gentleman to carry 
out this duty, and he hoped that dis- 
cussion would nerve his arm to carry 
out the Acts. Speaking as a share- 
holder in railway companies he had 
always held that safety of life and limb 
was paramount, and that no dividends 
should be paid until the safety of every 
one employed on a railway was assured. 
He hoped the result of that discussion 
would be that the Board of Trade would 





see that the railway companies carried 
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out the Acts of Parliament in the spirit 
in which they were passed, and would 
thus secure absolute safety of life and 
limb for railway servants. 


*Mr. BELL (Derby) rose to support 
the remarks of the last speaker, and at 
the same time to add a few observations 
of his own in regard to the question 
of hours worked by railway servants. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
in August last, replying to a Question, 
stated that the special Return he had 
obtained in the previous December of 
the hours of railway men was so un- 
satisfactory that in the following Decem- 
ber he would call for another. He 
appreciated the kindness of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but felt that he then 
made a great error in notifying the 
railway companies four months before- 
hand that he was going to call for 
another return. He would preface his 
remarks by saying that he hid always 
endeavoured to substantiate his points, 
and to state nothing but facts. There 
were no employers more ingenious than 
the railway companies in deceiving the 
Board of Trade when a Return was 
desired. He did not apply this remark 
to the directors or the managers of 
railways, but to the subordinate officials, 
who deceived their chiefs, and through 
them the Department. Two years ago 
he complained of the indifferent manner 
in which the Board of Trade carried out 
the Act of 1893, and of the undue delay 
in attending to complaints. He had now 
to make the same complaint again. In 
December 1899 he complained to the 
Board of Trade as to the hours of the 
men employed at the Motherwell depot 
on the Caledonian railway, and gave 
examples, and in February 1902 he 
repeated the complaint. In both cases 
he received a formal acknowledgment, 
but he had received no further reply, 
and he had been recently informed that 
the hours worked by the men at that 
depét were still the same as in December 
1899. He wassure the House would bear 
with him and would agree with him that 
for such an enormous amount of time 
to be occupied in looking into a matter of 
this description was very unsatisfactory. 
It would seem that the company’s 
officials hoodwink the Board of Trade. 
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They did not bring a full and correct 
report to the Board of Trade, or make a 
special effort to obtain the information 
required by the Department, so as to let 
them know the exact and normal work- 
ing of the employees. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade notified the companies that he 
was going to c:ll for a Return for 
December, and the companies, almost 
without exception, sent private—or he 
should not use the word “ private,” but 
official circulars round warning their 
people what to do for December. He 
had a few of these circulars with him, 
and he would read them. He would 
read one or two and ask the House to 
accept the others as being somewhat 
similar. Here was one— 


“GREAT WESTERN RaiLway. 
“ District Superintendent’s Office. 
“ Swansea, November 29th, 1902. 
“ Hours of Goods Guards. 


“ Dear Sir.—Relief guards have been put on 
at Carmarthen Junction, Landore and Neath, 
and I wish you to personally instruct your 
guards to wire well in advance for relief when 
they are likely to be on duty over twelve hours. 


** Acknowledge receipt, 


‘*(Signed) J. REES.” 
It was possible that neither the Directors 
nor the General Manager knew anything 
about this circular. This was issued on 
November 29th in view of the Returns 
which we wanted being taken in Decem- 
ber. But so anxious is Mr. Rees to see 
that the hours worked in December 
were not more than twelve hours per 
day that he sent round another circular 
as follows :— 


‘“‘Great WESTERN RaILway. 
‘* District Superintendent’s Ottice. 
“Swansea, December 3rd, 1902. 
“ Long Hours of Goods Guards, 


“In cases where guards have been on duty 
Jong hours and relief could not be obtained, 
they should show on their journals at what 
station application for relief was made; also 
the times of booking on and off duty. 


‘*(Signed) J. REEs.” 


Directly the month of December was 
out it was a matter of indifference to 
Mr. Rees whether the men worked twelve 
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hours a day or not. On January 12th 
Mr. Rees issued the following circu!ar :— 


*©GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


** Divisional Superintendent’s Ottice. | 


‘“* Swansea, January 12th, 1903. 
** Relief to Goods Guards. 


“Dear Sir.--You may now discontinue 
sending me the daily returns of goods guards 
relieved. j 
personally that sufficient guards are booked 
out for relief purposes, and also to spare no 
effort in keeping the hours of the goods guards 
as near as possible to sixty hours per week. 

“The guards must also be reminded that 
they must continue to wire forward for relief 


when they are likely to be out about twelve | 


hours or more. —Yours truly, 
“J. Rexs,” 


It would seem that he urged the | 
officials to do their utmost to get the) 


hours down so that they should not exceed 
sixty a week. For railway men to work 


sixty hours a week was one of those! 


things he had always complained of. He 


had frequently spoken strongly against it. | 
It frequently happened that the men were | 


called upon to work excessively long 
hours for three or four days in the week, 
and then play off for one or two days, 
so that at the end of the week they 
might not have done more than sixty 
hours. He had objected to the sixty 
hours because it gave locai 
power to work men on as many days as 


they liked exceptionally long hours so | 
long as they gave them relief for a day | 
or two during the week in order to keep | 


their average down to sixty hours. Then 


he had another circular relating to the | 


Great Central Railway :— 
“GREAT CENTRAL RalLway. 
“Locomotive Department. 
“Wigan, December Ist, 1902. 
* Notice to Drivers and Firemen. 
“ All men are hereby instructed that in the 
event of delays taking place when working 


trains which may prevent them from working 
through to destination without being on duty 


twelve hours or over, relief must be obtained | 


at the nearest convenient point to avoid this. 
Besides all locomotive depéts men are 
employed at Guide Bridge, Barnsley Junction, 
Stairfoot, and Broughton Lane. 

“Special arrangements will be made at these 
places and at Mexboro’, Sheffield, Retford, 
and Barnetby ; and in addition to applying to 
the foreman or loco. inspector in charge, drivers 
must give the longest possible notice by wire 
from any station or signal box if they had been 
on duty long enough before reaching such 


Mr. Bell. 


{COMMONS} 


I must, however, ask you to see | 


officials | 


, 
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| places as to incur any chance of twelve hours 
being exceeded before booking off in the 
ordinary way. 


“( By order) —GREEN, Foreman.” 


A strong point he had to make was that 
from Manchester the officials of the 
| Great Central Railway Company sent 
‘orders to Ardwick, where they had a 
‘large number of train men employed, 
such as “ for twenty-six goods guards to 
_be prepared to go with the 6.25 train on 
| Monday ””—that would be on the Ist 
| December or the first working day in 
| December—“ and take up duty at 
various places along the line vii 
Barnsley Junction, Sheffield, Woodhouse, 
| Beighton, Godley, Dunford and Maccles- 
field.” These men were simply sent 
round in this way during December 
in order that relief might be provided, 
care being taken that the goods guards 
should not under any circumstances 
make more than twelve hours a day 
during that month. When December 
was over then these men returned to 
their own stations, and so far as the 
/company was concerned—or the local 
officials—little thought or care had been 
given about the matter since. Then the 
North British Railway Company issued 
| a circular— 


| 
| 
| 


“Nortu Britisn Ramway. 
** District Traffic Superintendent’s Office. 
** Coatbridge. 
 Loug Hours of Trainmen. 


‘During the month of December there 
| must not be any interference with the booked 
working of trains without authority, and only 
by suspension after all concerned have been 
| consulted. 

| ‘*A}l concerned are requested to do their 
| very utmost to keep the hours of all trains 
within the proper limit. Yours truly, 


‘| ALEX. KIDD.” 


he presumed he was the district officer 
of the North British Railway Company 
| for the Coatbridge district. He specified 
| particulars during the month of Decem- 
ber, but there was another North British 
circular from Mr. T. Philip, of the 
Carlisle district of the same Company— 


| That was issued by Alexander Kidd, and 


“Nortu British RAILWAY. 
** Carlisle, 17th November, 1902. 
* Hours of Duty. 


“Please report specially to me daily from 
now to 3lst of December, every case in which 





the day of any one of your block signalmen 
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exceeds twelve hours from start to finish and 
the cause thereof. Every effort must be made 
to keep the signalmen’s hours within the 
limit. 


“ (Signed) T. Pomp.” 


Here was a very significant circular from 
the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way of lreland, dated November 25th— 


“GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN Ratiway. 
** November, 25th, 1902. 
“Siqnaimen and Shunters, etc., Working over 
Twelve Hours per Day. 

* Dear Sir.—I have a particular reason why 
this Return rendered to the Superintendent of 
the Line from the stations in my district should 
be ni/ for the month of Dece nber. I must, 
therefore ask you personally to see that no man 
at your station is allowed to work beyond the 
allowed hours, but, if necessary, a fresh man to 
be put to do the work by calling upon an 
adjacent station for assistance, or communicat- 
ing with me in ample time. Anyway, as 
already stated, there must be no working over 
hours, and I look to you personally to prevent it. 
Acknowledge. 


* (Siuyned) W. BEeppors.” 


He had several more of these circulars, 
but he thought it was hardly worth 
while to weary the House with them. 
He was sure the House would accept 
from him that the whole of the circulars 
were to the same effect as those he had 
read. Now that, in his opinion, proved 
conclusively that when the Board of 
Trade did try to put into operation the 
powers they had under the Act that was 
in existence, in the interest of the 
employees on the railways, advantage 
was taken of them by the local officials 
in this manner. As he said before, he 
did not attach blame to the directors or 
the high officials. He did not believe 
that the directors of the companies, or 
even the managers, were familiar with 
this kind of thing. He had no doubt 
the last circular he had read, and one or 
two of the others, had emanated solely 
from local officials, and that no director 
in the House would be able to say that 
he was aware that such a circular had 
been issued. What he desired to see was 
that the Department should get some 
explanation from the managers and some 
undertaking to look into the matter. 
Managers might say that these things 
did not occur, but as a matter of fact 
they did. He was happy to be able to 
say that the hours of railway workers 
had been greatly reduced from what 


they were ; still they were considerably 
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above what would appear to be the case 
from the Return for December which the 
right hon. Gentleman is having pre- 
pared. He was not going to dwell any 
longer on the hours question. He had 
said sufficient about that to show how 
the matter stood, and he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would give atten- 
tion to it. He had anticipated being 
able to deal with it last year, but he had 
not had anopportunity of speaking on the 
Board of Trade Estimate. so that he had 
to forego the matter. 


The next point he had to mention was 
one his hon. friend the Member for Rush- 
cliffe had spoken upon, viz, railway acci- 
dents amongst railway workers. The rail- 
way companies dealt with the Board of 
Trade in this matter just as they did 
in regard to the question of the hours of 
railway men—not, perhaps, with the 
acquiescenceor knowledge of the directors 
orchief officials. These latter were advised 
by their subordinates. When they 
asked for information, misleading in- 
formation was supplied to them by 
people who wanted to save themselves 
from a difficulty, and to obviate the 
evil he would suggest —and this he 
would press most strongly on the Board 
of Trade—that there should be an 
additional number of sub - inspectors 
appointed — sub-inspectors to deal ex- 
clusively with railway matters under 
the Accidents Act, 1900. He found 
there was already an item on the 
Estimates for two additional sub-inspec- 
tors. It was on the Estimates for last 
year. There wasa similar item on the 
Estimates the year before. Therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman had got the 
money for two additional sub-inspectors 
for three years, and yet they had not 
been appointed. He maintained that 
it was absolutely necessary that these 
men shou!d be appointed at the earliest 
possible moment. He ventured to anti- 


‘cipate that the reply of the right hon. 


Gentleman would be that the companies 
were doing all in their power to carry 
out the new rules. But that was what 
any employer might say. There was no 
employer, be he one of the slow ones. 
referred to by his right hon. friend, or 
be he one who had desired to see these 
rules carried into effect, who could not 
say that. But, as the House knew, they 
had had since 1900 an Act for the 
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hours a day or not. On January 12th 
Mr. Rees issued the following circu'ar :— 


*(;REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
** Divisional Superintendent's Ottice. 
‘Swansea, January 12th, 1903. 
66 Relis f to Goods Guards, 

“Dear Sir.—You may now discontinue 
sending me the daily returns of goods guards 
relieved. I must, however, ask you to see 
personally that sufficient guards are booked 
out for relief purposes, and also to spare no 
effort in keeping the hours of the goods guards 
as near as possible to sixty hours per week. 

‘The guards must also be reminded that 
thay must continue to wire forward for relief 
when they are likely to be out about twelve 
hours or more.—Yours traly, 


“J. REES.” 


It would seem that he urged the 
officials to do their utmost to get the 
hours down so that they should not exceed 
sixty a week. For railway men to work 
sixty hours a week was one of those 
things he had always complained of. He 
had fre quently spoken strongly against it. 
[t frequently happened that the men were 
called upon to work excessively long 
hours for three or four daysin the week, 
and then play off for one or two days, 
so that at the end of the week they 
might not have done more than sixty 
hours. He had objected to the sixty 
hours because it gave local officials 
power to work men on as many days as 
they liked exceptionally long hours so 
long as they gave them relief fora day 
or two during the week in order to keep 
their average down to sixty hours. Then 
he had another circular rel: ating to the 
Great Central Railway : 


“GREAT CENTRAL RaAILWway. 
“Locomotive Department. 
“Wigan, December Ist, 1902. 
© Notice to Drivers and Firemen. 


* All men are hereby instructed that in the 
event of delays taking place when working 
trains which may prevent them from w orking 
through to destination without being on duty 
twelve hours or over, relief must be obtained 
at the nearest convenient point to avoid this. 
Besides all locomotive depéts men are 
employed at Guide Bridge, Barnsley Junction, 
Stairfoot, and Broughton Lane. 


“ Special arrangements will be made at these | 


places and at Mexboro’, Sheffield, Retford, 


and Barnetby ; and in addition to applying to | 
the foreman or loco. inspector in charge, drivers | 
must give the longest possible notice by wire | 


from any station or signal box if they had been 
on duty long enough before reaching such 


Mr. Bell. 
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places as to incur any chance of twelve hours 


| being exceeded before booking off in the 
| ordinary way. 


“( By order) —GREEN, Foreman.’ 


A strong point he had to make was that 


| from Manchester the officials of the 


Great Central Railway Company sent 
orders to Ardwick, where they had a 
large number of train men employed, 
such as “ for twenty-six goods guards to 
be prepared to go with the 6.25 train on 
Monday ”’—that would be on the Ist 
December or the first working day in 
December—“ and take up duty at 
various places along the line vii 
Barnsley Junction, Sheffield, Woodhouse, 
Beighton, Godley, Dunford and Maccles- 
field.” These men were simply sent 
round in this way duzing December 
in order that relief might be provided, 
care being taken that the goods guards 
should not under any circumstances 
make more than twelve hours a day 
during that month. When December 
was over then these men returned to 
their own stations, and so far as the 
company was concerned—or the local 
officials—little thought or care had been 
given about the matter since. Then the 
North British Railway Company issued 
a circular 
“Nortu British Raibway. 
* District Traffic Superintendent’s Office. 
* Coatbridge. 
 Loug Hours of Trainmen. 
‘During the month of December there 

must not be any interference with the booked 
working of trains without authority, and only 
by suspension after all concerned have been 
consulted. 

** All concerned are requested to do their 
very utmost to keep the hours of all trains 
within the proper limit. Yours truly, 


‘| ALEX. KIDD.” 


That was issued by Alexander Kidd, and 
he presumed he was the district officer 
of the North British; Railway Company 
for the Coatbridge district. He specified 
particulars during the month of Decem- 
ber, but there was another North British 
circular from Mr. T. Philip, of the 
Carlisle district of the same Company— 


“ NortH British RarwaAy. 
* Carlisle, 17th November, 1902. 
* Hours of Duty. 
“Please report specially to me daily from 


now to 3lst of December, every case in which 
the day of any one of your block signalmen 
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exceeds twelve hours from start to finish and 
the cause thereof. Every effort must be made 
to keep the signalmen’s hours within the 
limit. 


“ (Signed) T. Pap.” 


Here was a very significant circular from 
the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way of lreland, dated November 25th— 


“GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RaAILway. 
** November, 25th, 1902. 
“& Siqnaimen and Shunte rs. ete., Working Over 
Tirelie Hours per Day. 

* Dear Sir.—I have a particular reason why 
this Return rendered to the Superintendent of 
the Line from the stations in my district should 
be ni/ for the month of Dece nber. I must, 
therefore ask you personally to see that no man 
at your station is allowed to work beyond the 
allowed hours, but, if necessary, a fresh man to 
he pat to do the work by calling upon an 
adjacent station for assistance, or communicat- 
ing with me in ample time. Anyway, as 
already stated, there must be no working over 
hours, and Llook to you personally to prevent it. 
Acknowledge. 


“ (Sivned) W. Beppors.” 


He had several more of these circulars, 
but he thought it was hardly worth 
while to weary the House with them. 
He was sure the House would accept 
from him that the whole of the circulars 
were to the same effect as those he had 
read. Now that, in his opinion, proved 
conclusively that when the Board of 
Trade did try to put into operation the 
powers they had under the Act that was 
in existence, in the interest of the 
employees on the railways, advantage 
was taken of them by the local officials 
in this manner. As he said before, he 
did not attach blame to the directors or 
the high officials. He did not believe 
that the directors of the companies, or 
even the managers, were familiar with 
this kind of thing. He had no doubt 
the last circular he had read, and one or 
two of the others, had emanated solely 
from local officials, and that no director 
in the House would be able to say that 
he was aware that such a circular had 
been issued. What he desired to see was 
that the Department should get some 
explanation from the managers and some 
undertaking to look into the matter. 
Managers might say that these things 
did not occur, but as a matter of fact 
they did. He was happy to be able to 
say that the hours of railway workers 
had been greatly reduced from what 
they were ; still they were considerably 
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above what would appear to be the case 
from the Return for December which the 
right hon. Gentleman is having pre- 
pared. He was not going to dwell any 
longer on the hours question. He had 
said sufficient about that to show how 
the matter stood, and he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would give atten- 
tion to it. He had anticipated being 
able to deal with it last year, but he had 
not had anopportunity of speaiing on the 
Board of Trade Estimate. so that he had 
to forego the matter. 


The next point he had to mention was 
one his hon. friend the Member for Rush- 
cliffe had spoken upon, viz, railway acci- 
dents amongst railway workers. The rail- 
Way companies dealt with the Board of 
Trade in this matter just as they did 
in regard to the question of the hours of 
railway men—not, perhaps, with the 
acquiescenceor knowledge of the directors 
or chief officials. These latter were advised 
by their subordinates. When they 
asked for information, misleading in- 
formation was supplied to them by 
people who wanted to save themselves 
trom a difficulty, and to obviate the 
evil he would suggest —and this he 
would press most strongly on the Board 
of Trade—that there should be an 
additional number of sub -inspectois 
appointed — sub-inspectors to deal ex- 
clusively with railway matters under 
the Accidents Act, 1900. He found 
there was already an item on the 
Estimates for two additional sub-inspec- 
tors. It was on the Estimates for last 
year. There wasa similar item on the 
Estimates the year before. Therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman had got the 
money for two additional sub-inspectors 
for three years, and yet they had not 
been appointed. He maintained that 
it was absolutely necessary that these 
men shou!d be appointed at the earliest 
possible moment. He ventured to anti- 
cipate that the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman would be that the companies 
were doing all in their power to carry 
out the new rules. But that was what 
any employer might say. There was no 
employer, be he one of the slow ones 
referred to by his right hon. friend, or 
be he one who had desired to see these 
rules carried into effect, who could not 
say that. But, as the House knew, they 
had had since 1900 an Act for the 
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prevention of accidents to railway ser- 
vants, and the strange part of it is that 
while they had an Act specifically 
for the purpose of preventing railway 
accidents (which was a laudable thing as 
far as it went), yet the officers of the 
Board of Trade did not put into force 
their powers with a view to preventing 
accidents from happening, but simply to 
deal with accidents after they had 
happened. That was not satisfactory 
to him, and he did impress on the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
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That was clear and distinct as to where 
there should be inspection, but, again, 
he desired to point out, as he did in 
reference to the question of hours, that 
the railway companies had a way of 
deceiving the Board of Trade when they 
make inquiries. One Clause of the Act 
—Clause 15—said that the Board of 
Trade might, with the concurrence of 
the Treasury, appoint or employ such 
persons as appeared to them to be re 
quired for carrying the Act into effect, 
and might hold such inquiries and make 
such experiments as they thought ex. 


which was in his power—to prevent these | pedient for that purpose. ‘The companies 
accidents from occurring. He found that | all fought the Board of Trade in this 
the Home Office had 120 inspectors and| matter, and he was happy to say that 
assistant and sub-inspectors under the | the Board of Trade fought them, and he 


Factory and Workshops Act 
thirty - eight inspectors and _ assistant | 
inspectors under the Mines Act; that 
was 158 inspectors to carry out the 
Factory and Workshops and Mines| 
Acts, whilst at the Board of Trade, to | 
deal with an industry which employed | 
so many hundreds of thousands of 
men, and which was so much more 
dangerous than that of the factories 
and workshops, they had none. He 
found that railway employees were so 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tion whatever. 


They had | never neglected to render the Board 


what assistance he could. One particu- 
lar company fought the Board of Trade, 
even getting an adjournment of an 
inquiry and a re-hearing of the case 
before the Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners, and that was the Tati Vale 
Railway Company. On the Penarth 
Branch they run trains of fifty or sixty 
trucks and the men have to ride 
on the trucks without any protec- 
The Railway and Canal 


divided that one section came under the | Commissioners decided that there should 
Home Office, and these, though em-| be brake vans on these trains, but the 


ployed in work that was less dangerous | railway 
than that of the train men, had inspectors | this. 


to watch their interests, whilst the others 
had not. In the former group there 
were 100,000 men, whilst in the latter 
under the Board of Trade, whose work 
was far more dangerous, there were 
200,000. He pleaded for these that the | 
two inspectors for whom the right hon. 
Gent'eman had the money should be 
appointed. He had had their salaries 
for two years and was now asking for 
another £400. But he would not dwell 
further on the subject. Here were the 
Board of Trade Rules. They had been 
issued by the Board of Trade. and the 
House was familiar with them. He had 
also with him the Act wheh gives 
power of inspection to the Board of 
Trade in this matter. Section 13 says— 


“The powers of the Board of Trade for the 
inspection of railways shall include power to 
inspect any railway for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there is any ground for pro- 
ceeding under this Act, or whether there has 
been any contravention of, or default in compli- 
ance with, any rule made under this Act.” 


Mr. Bell. 





company protested against 


He did not believe that brake 
|vans were being run there yet. He 


was glad to say that the Board of Trade 
sent down their Chief Inspector, Co!onel 
Yorke, in whom everybody had full 
confidence, in order to see what arrange- 
ments had been made for the working 
of the traffic. On the day of Colonel 
Yorke’s visit the railway company put 
in operation a system of working which 
they had never done before. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
look into this matter before the Board 
gave its decision. Let the Board of 
Trade send down some one on a day 
known only to the Board itself to see 
how the work could be done. He had 
furnished the Board with details of the 
working. He was bound to say that 
this was playing fast and loose with an 
important Department of the State and 
with the House of Commons. Humble 
Member though he was, he could assure 
the Committee that he was not going 
to sit down and allow this sort of thing 
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to go by when an opportunity presented condition of the engines on the Metropoli- 
itself for bringing it forward. ‘tan Railway. This man totally denied 





He had a complaint to make in regard 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own De- 
partment. He had failed to impress on 
the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment the absolute necessity of carrying 
out the Acts of Parliament as the Home 
Oftice did in all cases. He frequently 
got complaints from men as to danger 
arising from want of protection, and 
when he submitted them to the Depart- 
ment he was asked whether the men 
themselves had laid the complaints direct 
before their employers. He would ask the 
Committee what was the use of the Act 
of Parliament? The Act was passed to 
give these men the opportunity of having 
their hours regulated and that they might 
have their lives and limbs protected 
without having to make complaints 
direct to the employers. There were 
too many men who would have to suffer 
if they had courage enough to call the 
attention of officials to complaints of 
this description. He had in his hand a 
communication from the Board of Trade, 
dated 18th December, with regard to a 
complaint on the part of men on the 
Great Eastern Railway in connection 
with the fogging and flagging of trains. 
The Board of Trade wanted to know 
whether the complaint had been sent 
first by the men to the officials. His 
point was that it was a matter of in- 
difference to the Board of Trade whether 
or not the individuals had made their 
complaint direct to the officials. There 
were too many instances of men having 
been dismissed or removed because 
their complaints had made them objec- 
tionable to officials. It was the business 
of the Board of Trade to ascertain 
whether the complaint of the Great 
Eastern Railway men was one that should 
be attended to by the Department, and 
whether the duties they had to perform 
were a source of danger to them. If so, 
the Board should see that the men were 
protected in theiremployment. He could 
bring scores of men to prove that they 
were penalised if they brought forward 
these matters. That was the reason why 


the men were afraid to make complaints, 
He had to-day received a letter from a 
railway servant, William Edward, stating 
that he had been accused of writing to 
the Board of Trade with respect to the 


that he had done so. He could prove by 
scores of similar cases that men were 
interfered with, not by the directors, 
managers, or chief officials of the com- 
panies, but by the subordinate officials. 
He urged that practical men should be 
appointed as sub-inspectors in order that 
accidents might be prevented. The right 
hon. Gentleman had got the money. It 
was not necessary toappeal to the Treasury 
at all. There were plenty of men to 
select from, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man should not hesitate to appoint them 
at the earliest possible moment. 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said the Railway Rates Select Committee, 
of which he moved and carried the 
appointment, to which the hon. Member 
for the Rusheliffe Division had referred, 
made many recommendations, and he 
was satisfied that in revising the 
maximum rates they had commenced 
a practical reform, He was bound to say 


‘that he thought the railway companies 


had done something, at any rate, to make 
an improvement with regard both to 
rates and the conditions of traftic. If 


| there was one thing more hopeful than 


another in connection with this, it was 
the tone of the whole debate. He could 
remember that only a few years ago an 
indictment in very strong terms was made 


on the points discussed, against the rail- 


ways ‘To-day, although there were still 
some charges made, there was a disposition 
to acknowledge that, whether by legislation 
or administration, some marked improve- 
ment had been made. Asone who at that 


| time took an active part in relation to the 
| question of railway rates he desired to 


say that much in the direction of 
reform had undoubtedly been effected. 
And by recognising the necessity for doing 
something in the direction desired the 
railway companies were acting in the 
| interest ultimately of their own share- 
‘holders, a consideration which ought 
never to be overlooked, because he 
thought a policy of reasonableness and 
| enterprise was most advantageous to the 
companies themselves. The tone of the 
| debate indicated that some progress had 
been made, and it gave the best hope of 
effecting something in the same direction 
in the future. His hon. friend the 
Member for Somersetshire had referred 
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to the feeling on the part of agricul- 
turists. He desired to say for the 
commercial bodies that they were still 


by no means satisfied. There was no 
question more frequently raised in 
Chambers of Commerce than that of 


railway rates. It was a notorious fact 
that in certain cases rates were actually 
prohibitive, especially in relation to small 
consignments. If there was one cause 
of complaint more than another it was 
in regard to the preferences still given to 
foreign imports as compared with home 


produce. That was not peculiar to this 
country. It seemed to be a very general 
practice. He was in the United States 


recently, and he found that it existed 
there to a large extent, not only in 
favour of particular produce, but also in 
favour of certain ports to which the 
eompanies could control trattic. But 
complaints were sometimes made in 
regard to railway rates 
investigation showed that if 
consignors knew a little more as to the 
actual rates and conditions, some improve- 
ment might be effected by themselves. 


A great cause of complaint that might 
be made against railway companies was 
not in relation to rates so much as to 
the conditions of transport. He thought 
the conditions of consignment notes 
were, in many cases, highly oppressive. 
The differential rate between owners 
risk and company’s risk was frequeatly 
s» great as to make the latter pro- 
hibitive. The was that 
goods were necessarily consigned at the 


consequence 
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House in the interests of commerce; 
whether the House could not devise for 
itself the means of taking up practical 
commercial reforms. Let there be Com- 
mercial Committees and Agricultural 
Committees. But, after all, how seldom 
could the time be obtained at present to 
discuss great practical, industrial, com- 
mercial, or agricultural questions. It 
was the impotence of the House which 
madeit difficult to deal withthese matters, 
and that difficulty would continue until 
there was some new scheme for the 
allocation of public time. He was quite 
satisfied that the cumbrous and costly 
character of the appeal to the Railway 
and Canal Commission by the general 
public, and still more by the individual 
traders, was a great obstacle to any im- 
provement. The Inter-State Traftic Com 
mission in America was the hunting 
ground of the Trusts, and those con 
nected with great organisations oi that 
nature, both in attack and defence ; but, 
like the Railway and Canal Com mission 
here, it was very rare that the in 


|dividual trader went there. The 
traders found that the cost was 
absolutely prohibitive. Until some 


means could be devised to enable the 
small trader to appeal to a small local 
tribunal, such as the county court, and 
so to afford him the means of procuring 


|the fulfilment of the law, any ereat 


|reform would be 


lower rate, if any profit was to be made | . 4 ' 
| in preventing justice being done to the 


at all. He knew particularly that in the 
furnishing trades this was a very general 
complaint to the London and _ other 
Chambers, and was very restrictive of 
that and other forms of industry. In 
that way the enactment of burdensome 
conditions was virtually a means of 
rising the railway rate and had _fre- 
quently become oppressive. He was 
inclined to doubt whether spasmodic 
pressure, such as this Amendment, on 
railway companies in the end_ pro- 
duced the advantages desired His 
hon, friend had said something about 
the great question of the relation of this 
House to railway companies in regard to 
railway rates and hours of labour. He 
admitted that they ought to see whether 
more possibly could not be i 


Sir Albert Rollit., 


most difficult. He 
was satisfied that the cumbersome and 
costly character of the Railway and 
Canal Commission procedure was the 
grat bulwark of the railway companies 


private trader. 


He had had the honour of sitting on 


| the Hours of Labour of Railway Ser- 


dene in this | 


vants Committee. He thought that 
what was done by that Committee. and 
the remonstrances made, had not been 
without effect, and that the Board of 
Trade had done something in the proper 
direction. He was glad to hear from the 
hon. Member for Derby that on the part 
of some of theclasses of railway servants 
there was less complaint than at the time 
of the appointment of that Committee. 
At the same time, the number of acci- 
dents was still very large, though less 
than in America and on the Continent. 
It was not in the interest of the railway 
companies or theirshareholders that there 
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should be costly accidents, and it was not | 
jn the interest of the employees that they | 
should be exposed to some risks which | 
they hadtorun. He thought something | 
should be done to check what was thus | 
a real impediment to productive industry, | 
The debate which had taken place that | 
day would, he trusted, convince not only | 
the public, but the railway companies 
and their shareholders that the objects 
sought to be attained by the railway 
employees must be a joint one with 
the companies themselves, and, so 
far from seeking to gain advantage 
from excessive hours of employment, 
with a consequent risk not only to the 
employees but to the travelling public, 
and with great penal results to the com- 
panies, the hours of labour might be 
jurther restricted by alittle more care 
and regulation on the part of the few 
companies who were now the chief of- 
fenders. He knew the difficulties of 
legislation, but he hoped his right hon. 
friend would find time to refer to the 
Reports of the Committees on the 
subject. Some of the recommendations 
which had not been carried out, would, 
he was sure, commend themselves to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he hoped 
the result would be beneficial to the 
men employed, to the companies them- 
selves, and to the commerce of the 
country. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
K.) said that he supported in the 
warmest manner the protest of the 
hon. Member for Derby, in regard 
to the non-appointment of further sub- 
inspectors. He knew that a great deal 
liad been done under the Prevention of 
Accidents Acts in regard to 
juestions of safety —such as those which 
depended upon adequate spaces for work, 
the due lighting of shunting yards and 
sheds and railway stations. He recog 
nised from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
replies to questions that beneficial action 
had been taken in that direction ; but 
iny one who followed these matters must 
be well aware that the improvements 
introduced on those points alone were 
comparatively small and limited. What 
was wanted was a more thorough, more 
scientific, more practical investigation 
into the causes of all accidents which 
occurred from week to week, month to 


some 
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month, and year to year on the railways. 
As the congestion of the traffic increased, 
as the number of junctions and lines 
were multiplied, it was perfectly obvious 
that the sources of danger to the men at 
work also increased. He ventured to 
draw attention to the larger staff em- 
ployed by the Home Office in regard to 
factory and mine inspection; and to 
express the opinion that the Board of 
Trade was absolutely undermanned for 
thorough inquiry into railway accidents 
and fatalities. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
in a position to reply that day, and if 
not he would put it down in the form of 
a Question on the Paper, but he wished 
to know the number of cases in which 
sub-inspectors or other officials of the 
Board of Trade had been sent down to 
attend inquests upon individual railway 
servants whose lives had been !ost at 
their work. This was a very important 
matter, to which he had drawn the 
attention of the House before. Some 
years ago he put a question to the then 
President of the Board of Trade and 
elicited the fact that the powers under 
one of the Railway Acts by which « 
Coroner could ask for the attendance at 
inquests of an official of the Board of 
Trade were very rarely exercised. But 
the Board of Trade had the power, on its 
own initiative, to require that immediate 
telegraphic notice of any fatality on a 
railway should be given to the Board of 
Trade; and they could, if they chose, 
send down one of their inspectors to 
attend an inquest and to investigate 
and report to the Board of Trade 
the probable cause of the accident 
and the circumstances under which it 
took place. Experiments were to have 
been initiated under the Prevention of Ac 
cidents Act of 1900 in regard to couplings. 
He thought it was time that Parliament 
should have some statement from the 
Board of Trade as to the exact position 
in which this matter stood at the 
present time. They should also have 
some assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman that the matter would not 
be allowed to drag itself out from year 
to year, but that the energies of the 
Board of Trade would be applied to 
solve this problem in the decisive way 
in which it had been solved in the United 
States. 
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He himself always felt 
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guilty when the Act in regard to railw ay | line, the percentage of goods’ guards 


hours of work was criticised in this| during the 


House. That Act was substantially | 
his own proposal, and carried out almost 


in his own words which he had inserted | 
‘knew that the 


in Mr. Mundella’s draft. A large respon- 
sibility rested on him for heaving left it 
to the railway men to make their com- 
plaints themselves to the Board of Trade. 
He was bound to say that the working 
of that Act was, in that respect, not 
effective. ‘The last report of the Board 
of Trade dwelt on the fact that there 
had been an increase of representations 
from workmen from between twenty 
and thirty to something like 100 last 
year. Before that, with the exception 
of the first year or two after the passing 
of the Act, the number of complaints by 
workmen had been exceedingly limited 
indeed. The hon. Member for Derby 
had really touched the situation with 
a needle when he said that a complaint 
if it did not bring dismissal stood in the 
way of promotion. He acknowledged 


that Sir Francis Hopwood and other | 


officials of the Board of Trade had always 


endeavoured to shield the interests of | 


railway servants who made complaints. 
These were regarded as confidential ; 
but hon. Members knew perfectly well 
that there were sources of information 
in regard to these complaints which 


superintendents and foremen carried 
to railway directors. Therefore there 
was the essential difficulty that, in 


regard to complaints, the Act 
it seemed to him, totally failed. He 
wished to refer to one point in the 
hours return which showed how faulty 
and inadequate the present administra- 
tion of the Act was, and how faulty was 
the principle on which the Board of 
Trade were working in this matter. In 
looking over the return of instances 
during December, 1902, in which 
excessive hours had been worked of 
twelve hours and upwards on the prin- 
cipal railways, he found that whereas 
on the Taff Vale line, the North Eastern, 
the Midland, 
Northern, the Great Eastern and the 
Great Western the percentage of goods 


had, | 


same period who had 
worked excessive hours was only 13 
and the percentage of goods engine 
drivers was only 22°46. Everyone 
North Western "had 
to dea] with mineral traffic just as much 
as the other great lines, and had similar 
difficulties with regard to fog and other 
matters. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to take into consideration 
the enormous discrepancy which existed 
between the North Wes‘ern and the 
other great lines, and he thought that 
the Board of Trade ought to exercise its 
powers to the full in order to bring about 
the same wholesome results on the other 
lines. The speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Islington opened 
up various points which he would 
not enter on, but, with regard to 
railway rates, he wished to support in 
the very strongest way one point in the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, and that was 
the impracticability, so long as the 
present /¢yime remained, of small traders 
and small agriculturists or agricultural 
societies having any chance whatever 
against the great railway companies on 
the question of rates. That was where 
an imperative reform, either legislative 
oradministrative, was needed. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUER said he 
thought the Board of Trade as such, 
had no particular reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the debate. Most of the 
criticisms were directed, not against 


| the Board of Trade, or the administration 


the Brighton, the Great | 


guardsand goods engine drivers, brakes- | 
men and firemen who worked excessive | 
hours averaged from 80 per cent. to. 


97 per cent., 
Mr. Channing. 


of the Board of Trade, but against the 
railway companies. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Somerset, 
who initiated the debate, complained 
that the rates for agricultural produce 
were not such as to encourage agricul- 
turists in the business which they 
earried on. The hon. Gentleman com- 
pared the action of the Board of Trade 
in this matter with the action of his 
right hon. friend the President of the 
Board of Agriculture and said that 
his right hon. friend had always called 
attention to the subject whenever he 
eould, and had promised to bring the 
question before the Board of Trade. 
The hon. Gentleman would perhaps be 


on the North Western, | glad to hear that, as a matter of fact, his 
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right hon. friend had not so far brought 
any case of excessive railway rates before 
the Board of Trade. His right hon. 
friend might be engaged in collecting 
such cases, but up to the present the 
Board of Trade had not received from 
his right hon. friend any complaints as 
to excessive rates for agricultural pro- 
duce. He thought the hon. Gentleman, 
and also to a certain extent the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Isling- 
ton, mistook the duty of the Board of 
Trade in this matter. It was not the 
duty ot the Board of Trade to consider 
the various rates charged by the various 
railway Companies, and to make remon- 
strances. Such a duty as that was not 
imposed on the Board of Trade by Statute, 
or in any other way. What surprised 
him, however, was that in the debate no 
reference was made to the Clause in the 
Act of 1888, under which traders or 
agriculturists or others who were 
aggrieved were at liberty to bring their 
case before the Board of Trade, and the 
Board of Trade was thereupon em- 
powered to make representations to the 
railway company concerned. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
tordshire, Lichfield) said that that had 
been done without result. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
was not inclined to agree with the hon. 
Gentleman. ‘There were complaints 
made in 1896, and a conference followed 
which resulted in the railway rates 
complained of being reduced. ‘The hon. 
Member for South Somerset yesterday 
moved the rejection, though he did not 
persist in his Motion, of an omnibus 
Bill promoted by the Great Western 
Railway Company, the ostensible reason 
being that the rates for milk charged ly 
that railway company were higher than 
they ought to be. 
aware, since the conference to which he 
had referred, there had been no com- 
plaints made to the Board of Trade by 
farmers or milk dealers under the Act 
of 1888; and yet the hon. Gentleman 
complained that the Board of Trade not 
only did not use the powers they 
possessed, but had not used powers they 
did not possess. Before making his 
complaint, it would have been more 
reasonable on the part of the hon. 
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Gentleman, and those he represented, to 
have made representations to the Board 
of Trade under Section 31, of the Act of 
1888. Until the Board of Trade had 
been asked to put into force the powers 
they possessed, surely they could not be 
blamed for not putting into force powers 
they did not possess. With reference to 
the questions raised by the hon. Member 
for the Rusheliffe Division, the com- 
plaints again were not so much against 
the Board of Trade as against the rail- 
way companies. The hon. Gentleman 
did indeed complain that the information 
supplied by the Board of Trade was not 
supplied at an earlier date. They did 
their best in the matter, and he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that there 
was no intentional delay in the prepara- 
tion of the Returns, He did not think 
there was really any case for charging 
the Board of ‘Trade with taking more 
time than was reasonable and necessary 
for the preparation of the Returns. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS said that did not 
represent what he stated. What he said 
was that Committee of Supply being 
opened they were asked to criticise the 
right hon. Gentleman's Department, 
although none of the figures with 
reference to railway accidents had been 
laid before hon. Members until two 
o'clock that afternoon. Any commercial 
concern would have prepared the tables 
much earlier. His complaint was not 
against the right hon. Gentleman 
personally. The Board of Trade sinned 
just as the Home Office and the other 
great Departments sinned. But the 
House of Commons ought to have the 
figures with reference to these Acts be- 
fore they were asked to discuss the ad- 
ministration of the Board of Trade. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said if he 
understood the hon. Gentleman correctly, 
no Estimates at all were to be taken 
until all the Returns bearing on them 
had been presented. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS said the hon. 
Gentleman should not misrepresent him. 
He did not say that. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew perfectly well that 
practically Supply was not opened much 
before Easter, as up to the 31st of March 
they were discussing Supplementary 


F 
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Estimates. He never said that no Vote 
should be taken before all the figures 
had been presented to the House. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
was sorry if he had misrepresented the 
hon. Gentleman. It was quite contrary 
to his intention. The Return to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred was a 
Return of accidents and casualties. It 
was not a Blue-book, but was a Return 
ot the proceedings of the Board of ‘Trade 
under the Railway Accidents Act. If 
the hon. Gentleman thought the Return 
which furnished him with facts and 
figures was too late, he was very sorry 
that it had not been issued earlier. The 
figures were somewhat numerous, and 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
no time was lost in preparing the Return 
and laying it on the Table of the House. 
The number ot railway accidents which 
occurred during the year 1902 was 455. 
No doubt that was a very large number ; 
hut he ventured to say that no country 
in the world, having regard to the pro- 
portion of railway servants employed, 
and to the train mileage, could show 
such a_ satisfactory record. He was 


quite certain that in America it would | 


be absolutely impossible to show any- 
thing like such a satisfactory result. 
Not only that, but he might point out 
that there had been a very consider- 
able improvement of late years. If 
they took the year 1893, the tctal 
number of fatal accidents was 446, and 
the number of servants employed was 
381,000, and the train mileage run 

passenger trains—was 177,000,000. In 
1902 the fatal accidents were 435, and 
the number of persons employed 575,000. 
That showed a very marked improve- 
ment ; and as to the train mileage, he 
believed that that would show a great 
improvement also, though he had not 
got the exact figures up to date. How- 
ever, the train mileage for 1901 would 
be sutlicient to show the position; where- 
asin 1893 the train mileage as to pas- 
senger trains was 177,000,000, and 
goods trains !41,000,000, in 1901 the 
mileage of passenger trains was 
224,000,000, and goods trains 173,000,000. 
He thought it would be admitted that 
within the last ten years or so a very 
marked improvement indeed had taken 


place, and the number of accidents had 


Mr. Joh hi Ellis, 
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been greatly reduced. Next, as to the 
Railway Accidents Act, the hon. Member 
had said frankly enough that the con 
plaints which had been made weredirected 
against the railway companies Fat her than 
against the Board of Trade; but while 
there might have been some delay when 
he first came to the Board of ‘Trade, he 
might venture to say any delay that 
had oceurred after about the first two 
months from his taking office had not 
been due to the Board of Trade. The 
hon. Member for Derby would bear him 
out in saying that the Board of Trade had 
done everything it could to draw up 
rules, and get them passed as rapidly as 
possible. It was true that the railway 
companies had made full use of their 
opportunities under the Act, but he could 
not see that they could be blamed for 
seeing that their interests were safe 
guarded, though he doubted whether they 
would be the gainers by the appeal they 
had made to the Royal Commission. He 
did not blame them for appealing, but he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
Board of Trade had done what it could to 
secure a satisfactory set of rules being 
carried out. The hon. Member for Rush 
cliffe had asked a question asto whether the 
companies had appealed in respect of Rude 
1. The answer was in the affirmative. 
A considerable number of companies had 
uppealed, and until the appeal was dis- 
posed of it would be impossible to bring 
that Rule into force. 


He thought that the hon. Member 
for Derby really had not much to 
complain of in regard to the action 
of the Board of Trade. The hon. Mem 
ber said that the Returns should be 
surprise Returns ; but, while he admitted 
that the Returns wer enot so satisfactory 
as they could wish, still they showed a 
distinct improvement. That improve 
ment was not sufficient to justify them in 
taking no further steps, but with regard 
to a surprise Return he would remind the 
hon. Member that in order to get a fair 
Return, as the month of December had 
been taken for the Return of 1901, it was 
necessary that the same month should be 
taken for 1902. As to the statement 
that Returns of a bogus character were 
made, he had no official knowledge of that ; 
hut if the hon. Member was in posses 
sion of information to that effect he 
should be very glad if he would com- 
municate with him. With all due 
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respect he could not accept statements 
made in that House as conclusive without 
evidence on which he could go. As to 
additional sub-inspectors, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby had pointed out that the 
Board of ‘Trade had taken money for two 
additional sub-inspectors, but those in- 
spectors had not yet been appointed. 
The money had been taken because ex- 
perience might show that they ought to 
be appointed, and if necessity was shown 
he should not hesitate to appoint them, 
For the express purpose of dealing with 
the work in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Railways Accidents Act two 
assistant inspectors had been appointed, 
but no additional sub-inspectors had been 
appointed since 1893 or thereabouts. He 
had before him a list of the inquiries 
which had been made by sub-inspectors, 
and he found that from 1895 to 1902 the 
number of inquiries sub-inspectors carried 
out had been about 300. In the vear 
1901, 191 inquiries were made by 
assistant inspectors, and in 1902 the num- 
ber was 240. The hon. }lember asked the 
Boardof Trade to adopta system which had 
never yet been adopted by it. He asked 
it to adapt the factory system of inspec- 
tion, as administered by the Home Oftice, 
to railways. There was nothing in the 
Act dealing with railway administration, 
and there was nothing in that system to 
suggest to the Board of Trade that it 
should adopt it. ‘To inquire whether or 
not the rules were being carried out as 
the hon. Member suggested would require 
anarmy of inspectors. So far from two 
additional sub-inspectors being able to 
do the work, he doubted whether forty 
vr fifty would be sufficient. In any 
case he could not admit that any Act 
vet passed had placed, or had intended to 
place, on the Board of Trade the duty 
of carrying out any system of inspection 
‘uch as obtained underthe Home Oftice. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
pointed out that if there was any weak- 
ness in the powers of the Board of 
frade the only people who could in- 
troduce legislation to remedy the 
defect were the Board of Trade them- 
-elves. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUL said that 
was an entirely different matter. ()ues- 


tions of legislation could not be discussed 
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on the Estimates, but if at a proper 
time proposals of that sort were brought 
forward he would be prepared to state 
his reasons for thinking that any such 
change would be undesirable. Then the 
hon. Member for Derby had said that 
when complaints had been made, the 
Board of Trade, instead of inquiring into 
those complaints, had asked that repre- 
sentations should bemade to theemployer. 
He did not know the case to which the 
hon. Member referred. but it did not 
seem altogether unreasonable for the 
Board to suggest that in the first instance 
the complaint might have been made to 
the employer. He would, however, 
make inquiries into the particular case 
to which the hon. Member alluded. The 
complaints of the hon. Member for 
South Islington, who recognised that in 
regard to the matters raised in the 
discussion there had been a considerable 
improvement during the last ten years, 
were against the railway companies 
rather than against the Board of Trade. 
If the traders had any complaints with 
which the Board of Trade could deal 
under Section 31, let them make them. 
Until they did so, the Board were really 
not in a position to approach the railway 
companies. He appealed to all who had 
communicated their grievances to the 
Board of Trade to say whether the 
Department, when the complaints were 
reasonable, had not always shown itself 
ready to approach the railway com- 
panies, and, so far as they could by con- 
ciliatory action —they had no compulsory 
powers—attempt to procure the altera 
tions desired. The proper plan for those 
interested to adopt, was to form an 
association for joint action. It was not 
the business of the Board of Trade to 
introduce a Bill giving the Board of 
Agriculture the powers possessed by the 
Agricultural Board of Ireland. In reply 
to the hon. Member for East Northi- 
ampton, he could not say in how many 
cases coroners had asked for the presence 
at inquests of officials of the Board of 
Trade, but if the hon. Member would 
put down a Question he had no doubt 
he would be able to give him the infor- 
mation as to whether the Board would 
be prepared to send down ofticials, 
whether asked for by the ecroners or 
not; he had no reason to suppose that 
the facilities possessed by coroners in 
F 2 
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that respect were insufficient. He had 
never been able to accept the principle 
of the Bill in which the hon. Member 
was interested, by which the presence of 
officials of the Board of Trade at such 
inquests would be made compulsory, but 
he could not on the present occasion ex- 
plain his reasons. 


Mr. CHANNING asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman, during his ad- 
ministration, had of his own initiative 
sent officers to attend any of these 
inquests. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that, 
so far as he was aware, it had not been 
done, but he was certain that if any 
such request had been made by a coroner 
it had never been refused. The Board 
had not yet exercised its powers under 
the Prevention of Accidents Act to make 
experiments with respect to couplings, 
nor did he think it desirable that they 
should do so. <A large fortune un- 
doubtedly awaited the inventor of a 
really satisfactory form of automatic 
coupling, and a great number of ingeni- 
ous men were at present engaged in 
attempting to solve the problem. The 
railway companies themselves from time 
to time were making experiments to see 
how far the inventions brought before 
them were satisfactory, and at many of 
those experiments the railway inspectors 
of the Board of Trade had been present. 
Further than that he did not think 
it desirable for the Board at present 


{COMMONS} 


to go. He did not say it might 
not ultimately be expedient for the, 
Board to utilise their power under 


the Act, but he thought that far more 
satisfactory results were likely to accrue 
from private enterprise in this matter 
than from any action a Government 
Department could possibly take. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) did 
not agree that the majority of the 
criticisms and complaints which had 
been made were rather against the 
railway companies than the Board of 
Trade. He thought the supervision and 
control of the Board over the companies 
might in many cases have been more 
energetically exercised for the protection 
of life and limb, and it was no answer 
for the right hon. Gentleman to play 


Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
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off America against Great Britain in 
the matter of railway management. In 
no country in the world could railway 
management, from the point of view of 
the safety of passengers and employees, 
possibly be worse than in the United 
States. Public opinion had not the 


'same force in America as in England, 


and trusts and syndicates had not yet 
acquired here the influence they were 
able to exercise over the States and 
Federal legislatures of America. If 
railway companies attempted to do 
in England what they did in America 
the Board of ‘Trade would be compelled 
by public opinion to resist them to a 
greater extent than was possible in 
America. America was the last place 
outside this country that he should 
select to be the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of industry capital, or commerce 
for this country. In matters like rail- 
ways the country was relatively new, 
and public opinion did not operate in 
America as it did in this country, and 
to the credit of the House of Commons 
be it said, they had greater power over 
British railway companies than there 
was in America. The President of the 
Board of Trade must remember that 
in automatic couplings public opinion 
in America had compelled the arbitrary 
railway companies to do more to prevent 
accidents to life and limb than during 
the past three or four years the President 
of the Board of Trade had been able to 
extract from the railway companies in 
this country. It was to the credit of 
the American legislature and the men 
that, thanks to the introduction of 
automatic couplings, the railway com- 
panies in America had reduced accidents 
20 to 50 per cent. two years after the 
automatic couplings were adopted. 
Judged by his own comparison the right 
hon. Gentleman was not up-to-date in 
this matter, and his administration with 
regard to automatic couplings for the 
prevention of accidents was not so good 
as it was in America. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Board of Trade had 
no legal power to act to the extent to 
which had been assumed. But was that 
so? The Act of 1900 was not an Act to 
enable the Board of Trade to inquire 
into accidents after somebody had been 
killed or to give them facilities to shut 


_ the stable door when the horse had been 
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stolen. The title of the Act itself 
implied a duty and asserted an obliga- 
tion, and it was called “the Railway 
Employment (Prevention of Accidents) 
Act, 1900.” The second Sub-section of 
the first Clause stated that— 

“Where the Board of Trade consider that 
avoidable danger to persons employed on 
any railway arises from any operation of 
railway service,” 
then they shall act. If hon. Members 
went further on in the Act they would 
find that Clause 13, provided that— 

‘The powers of the Board of Trade for the 

inspection of railways shall include power ‘to 
inspect any railway for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether there is any ground for proceeding 
under this Act.” 
What Act? The Act referred to was 
the Railway Employment (Prevention of 
Accidents) Act, 1900 Clause 15, Sub- 
section 3 further provided that— 

‘It shall he the duty of every railway com- 
pany to give all reasonable facilities for con- 
ducting any experiments made by the Board of 
Trade for the purpose of this Act.” 

His complaint was that under Sub- 
section 3 of Clause 15, the Board of 
Trade had not made the necessary experi- 
ments, not only with regard to automatic 
couplings, but with regard to other 
things. They had not taken the powers 
they should have done, and had not 
carried out either in the letter or spirit 
what the Act placed upon them. All 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
do was to read Clause 1, Sub-section 2, 
with Clause 13, and it would be seen 
that all through it was asserted that the 
Board of Trade had the power to 
experiment and make representations 
which they had not done to the 
extent they ought to have done. He 
was not irritated and out of temper, 
but he wished to protest against the 
hon. Member for Derby being asked to 
carry out and be practically the medium, 
not to say the authorised or unauthorised 
spy, for the Board of Trade, to do work 
for the railway companies that the sub- 
inspectors should do under the authority 
and responsibility of the State. It was 
not the business of trade union officials, 
or of Members of Parliament either, to 
ferret out from railway employees, or 
from dismissed or existing railway 
servants, certain defects or liches, but 
it was the business of the Board of 
Trade inspectors, with the full responsi- 
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bility of their duties, to make reasonable 
inquiries, and upon those inquiries to 
make reports both to railway companies 
and the Board of Trade. 

The next point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rusheliffe Division was a 
reasonable complaint that the Returns for 
1902 might have been presented sooner, 
and he personally shared that view. li 
the Returns which ought to have been 
presented to the House for the year 
ending 1902 had been before them, the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
have been able to institute comparisons 
favourable to his Department. Looking 
at what was called the dummy Return 
which had been issued, he found that 
ther: were seventy-nine fewer persons 
killed this year as compared with last 
year, and no less than seventy-five fewer 
people had been injured during the 
same period. If they had been able to 
compare last year’s figures with figures 
for this year, some of the criticism to 
which the Board of Trade had been 
very properly subjected might have been 
removed or mitigated both in quality 
andquantity. Hethoughtthat three-and- 
a-half months was toolonga period for this 
particular Return to take for prepara- 
tion, and he trusted that in future 
years, before the Estimates were dis- 


‘cussed after Easter, they would have 


this particular Return to guide Members 
of Parliament in forming proper opinions 
upon this question. 

The Board of Trade seem to view 
with horror and almost with indigna- 
tion the suggestion that inspection 
should be carried out on the rail- 
ways as in the factories. He saw no 
reason why this should not be done. 
After all the railway field of industry 
was probably the most dangerous of all 
industries. Let him give a practical 
point. Take the great railway works at 
Crewe. Of the men employed there in 
shops under the Home Office, one in 
3,000 was killed every year, but in 
regard to shunters one in 264 was 
killed every year, and one in seventeen 
injured. 

“For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 
When they had in any industry one 
in 264 killed and one in seventeen in- 
jured as against one in 3,000 killed 
when the workshops were properly 
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inspected by the Home Office, it did 


seem to him there were reasonable 
grounds for asking for inspection. 


Why did he ask for inspection of rail- 
ways! Apart from the facts he had 
already mentioned, he would give a 
simpler, and in some respects a better 
example. When the Home Office 
inspector went into a chemical works, 
or a_ large factory or _ shipyard, 
or an engineering works to have 
a look round, he did not go in a 
fussy, impudent, and obtrusive way, 
or like an official jack-in-the-box, ask- 
ing people to carry out his suggestions 
at once. 
a look round, accompanied by a member 
of the firm, and if he 
gear or machinery that might be better 
protected, with his experience and 
knowledge, not of one particular form 
of works but of many torms, 
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The inspector invariably took | ; ; 
|to prevent accidents by going to the 

| ‘ 

saw a plece of | 

| reasonable 


he took | 
the best yard or the best factory and | 


workshop as a standard to work up| 


he would probably say 
particular firm, ‘ Now, Mr. Brown, 
don’t you think that cogwheel might 
have a guard round and that the 


expenditure of a few shillings here and | 


to that | 
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before the event and not after, as he 
invariably was. He did not believe in 
too many inspectors. He believed that 
a bureaucratic governed State was a 
badly governed State. 


He was in favour of stiti penalties 
and the appointment of well-paid and 
efficient officials. If a railway com- 
pany did not do what was reasonable, 
swingeing penalties should be imposed. 
They could not get the desired condition 
of things to prevail, in connection with 
a service of over 600,000 men, unless 
they had a small staff of peripatetic 
sub-inspectors whose duty it would be 


foremen of shunting yards, and giving 
notice of what should be 
done in the light of the best possible 
experience. He wanted to say a word as 
to the justice of the criticism of his 


hon. triend the Member for Derby, 
The President of the Board of Trade 
had said that railway accidents had 


| diminished considerably in recent years. 


| Well, 


there would probably prevent you hav-| 


ing to pay £300 fag gee oes to the 
widow of a man that : 
prevent from leet killed 2” 
result would be that in this way an 
enormous amount of money might be 
saved to employers, and a great number 
of men be prevented from being 
killed or seriously injured. When 
Colonel Yorke, or some of his colleagues, | 
were instructed by their duty,or by the | 
President of the Board of Trade, to go | 
down and inquire into some railway 
accident, what happened ? 
Yorke, or some other inspector, would 
go down to the scene of the accident, 
and in a fair, and impartial, and able 
manner make reports upon it. The 
inspector might report that engine- 
driver So-andso ought to have done 
this, or that guard So-and-so ought to 
have done the other, or he might report 
that the railway company might have 
done this, or that the regulation under 
which they worked was defective on 
that particular day and ought to be 
improved. He wanted Colonel Yorke 
to go down the day before the accident 
came off, and he wished him to be wise 


Mr. 


John Burns. 


, perhaps. would | t0° frequently occurred on railways ? 
The | There had been 


of course they had. What was 
the House of Commons for, if it was not 


to insist upon reasonable precautions 
being taken to stop the needless 


| massacre of men, and the injuries which 


9 


an improvement, and it 


| was because of the increasing degire on 


| might 


| 





the part of the more efficient railway 
managers to improve their railways for 
passengers and workmen, and in so far 
as railway managers were working in 
|that direction they were grateful to 
‘them. But he should like to point out 
'that enormous though the improvement 
have been in some grades of 


Colonel | labour from the point of view of safety, 


it was not comparable with the increased 
safety that the railway managers had 
been able to give to passengers. He 
would just quote one figure. In the 
year 1901, the return for which was the 
last available, there was only one out of 
71,000,000 passengers killed on our 
railways. The President of the Board of 
Trade would be glad to know that that 
was about 20 times better than in 
America. On the other hand there was 
one in 1,173 men killed on the railways. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
the hon. Member must be wrong. 
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Mr. JOHN BURNS said he got the 
statement in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own report. Hon. Members might 
challenge his opinions, but he would try 
to induce everybody in the House to 
have some regard for his facts. He 
would give a better fact. One in 
2,500,000 passengers was injured, but 
one in 137 of the men was injured. An 
accident on the railway was something 
more serious than having a tooth taken 
out by a West-End dentist. Out of 
every 240 shunters one was killed, and 
out of every seventeen one was injured. 
He did not wish to exaggerate, but the 
statistics he had quoted were taken from 
the Report of the Board of Trade. They 
proved that through the action of the 
House of Commons, enlightened public 
opinion, sympathetic newspapers, and 
successive Presidents of the Board of 
Trade, stimulated by reasonable criticism 
in this House, there had been an enor- 
mous improvement in the safety of 
passengers and of railway men, but that 
was no reason why they should stand 
still. It was no answer for them to be 
told that we did these things better than 
in America. Of course we did. In- 
dustrially, America was hell with the lid 
off. [Laughter.] The President of the 
Board of Trade might smile, but he 
would give one illustration. He was 


speaking recently to one of the greatest | 


captains of industry in this country—a 
gentleman who held the same political 
views as the President of the Board of 
Trade, a strong Pindividualist who was 
opposed to trades unionism, and who 
resented anything in the nature of 
Socialist legislation. He employed _be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 men. He said to 
this gentleman, ‘‘ Well, you have been to 
Pittsburg, sir!’ The gentleman replied 
that he had, and that he had seen 
12,000 men there but that he did not 
see a grey head or a smile. That was a 
type of industry which they had not in 
this country, and it would not be to 
their credit if they had. He asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
not to go to the worst country in the 
world for comparisons with the old 
country. He could only say that in 
this matter Britain led the way. One 
of the reasons why there were fewer 
cases of lead poisoning, why mine acctl- 


dents had fallen and why passengers and _ 
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workmen on railways were safer nowthan 
they were a few years ago was because 
in this House, without fear or favour cn 
either side, the representatives of masters 
and men pursued the line of levelling 
industry up and making the British 
standard the best they knew of. It was 
not so good as it might be, and it was 
in order to assist in making it better 
that he supported his hon. friend tlie 
Member for Derby. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said it was satisfactory to hear that 
of late there had been considerable 
improvement in the matter of accidents 
on railways, and they all hoped that that 
improvement would still continue. He 
wished to go back for a moment to 
another subject, and to say a word on 
behalf of the agricultural traders with 
regard to railway rates. They needed 
assistance from the Government more 
than any others. He was sorry that 
the Minister for Agriculture had not 
been present during the debate. He 
wished in the first place to refer to one 
aspect of the agricultural question which 
had hitherto more or less escaped atten- 
tion. ‘The agricultural trader in a great 
number of instances was very differently 
situated from the trader in the large 
towns. In the case of foreign goods 
imported into this country, the town 
trader had the advantage in nearly all 
eases of competitive rates, but in the 
case of the farmer in the agricultural 
districts, it was very common for him to 
have only a single line with absolutely 
no competition whatever. His right 
hon. friend had said that if the agri- 
culturist suffered from unfair rates he 
ought to form associations for the pur- 
pose of making complaints and bringing 
them before the notice of the Board of 
Trade. It was easy for people living in 
towns to form associations for their own 
protection, but the position of farmers 
was very different. They were busy men 
living widely scattered, and it was ex- 
tremely difficult for them to find time to 
form associations, even though they 
suffered from unfair treatment with 
regard to railway rates. His right hon. 
friend had also stated that the Board of 
Agriculture looked after the interests of 
the agriculturists, and that as a matter 
of fact, the Minister for Agriculture had 
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never brought forward a single case and 
submitted it tothe Board of Trade, urging 
them to take action. He must leave it 
to the right hon. Gentleman to settle 
that point with the Minister of Agri- 
culture—-but for his part he desired 
to say that he gladly recognised the 
extreme activity of the present Minister 
for Agriculture, and his constant efforts 
on behalf of that interest. But what 
he wanted to point out was that if 
complaints were made on behalf of the 
agricultural interests in regard to railway 
rates, these complaints should not be 
bandied about from one Department to 
another ; for if that was so, he could 
only say that it seemed to him the 
unfortunate farmer was extremely likely, 
between these two stools, to fall to the 
ground. Over and over again during the 
last dozen years representations had been 
made to the Government, by deputation 
and otherwise, on the question of the 
unfair railway rates of which agricultural 
traders complained. These complaints 
had been invariably accepted not only by 
this but by other Governments, and 
assurances had been given that where 
these things were shown to prevail the 
agriculturists should have better treat- 
ment in the future. He hoped that the 
Committee would have a more satis- 
factory answer from the President of the 
Board of Trade than had yet been re- 
ceived. He earnestly pressed on his 
right hon. friend that this was a most 
serious question, and if what had been 
stated was the only reply they were to 
have it would be gravely resented, not 
only by those hon. Members who repre- 
sented agriculturists in this House, but 
also by agriculturists in all parts of the 
country. 


*Masor SEELY (Isle of Wight) said 
he wished to draw the attention of 
the Committee to a danger which the 
Board of ‘Trade had the power to mitigate. 
He referred to the lack of communication 
hetween light-ships and the shore. This 
was no academic matter, because the loss 
of life round our coasts was continuous. 
The National Lifeboat Institution did 
annually save hundreds of lives, but still 
a great many were lost ; and the number 
lost or saved frequently depended largely 
on the quickness with which communica- 
tion could be made between the wrecks 

Mr. Chaplin. 


{COMMONS} 
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and light-ships, and between the light- 
ships and the shore. It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that many 
years ago a Royal Commission was 
appointed to consider this matter, and 
that that Royal Commission recom- 
mended that all parts of the coast should 
be linked up by telephones, and that the 
light-vessels should be linked up with the 
shore. Most of these recommendations 
had been carried out, but it had been 
proved that the cables between light- 
ships and the shore were liable to be 
interrupted in bad weather. During the 
last two and a quarter years there had 
been forty-eight cases of interruption 
to communication in stormy weather, 
in the case of cables between light- 
vessels and the shore. These interrup- 
tions had varied in length of time from 
a few weeks to some months, and during 
that period, when ships were grounded 
on, say, the Goodwin Sands, many lives 
might be lost owing to the absence of 
communication. it might be said that 
the difficulties of communication by 
cable were inherent, and that nothing 
could be done; but, in point of fact, 
they knew that this was one of the 
cases where wireless telegraphy could do 
all that was required ; and therefore he 
had ventured to bring the matter before 
the Committee. Of allthe extraordinary 
cases of neglect of taking precautions 
in a matter involving life and death, 
this was the most extraordinary. in 
the month of July, 1900, nearly three 
years ago, a question was asked by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cambridge 
on this very subject, and the reply otf 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade 
was that the matter was being con- 
sidered. It had been pointed out by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Yar- 
mouth that certain light-vessels otf the 
German coast were already in communi- 
cation with the shore by means of 
wireless telegraphy, and that the system 
was in working order. ‘The reply of the 
representative of the Board of Trade was 
that that indeed was the case, that the 
system was working well, and a hope was 
expressed that ina short time there would 
communication established between our 
light-ships and the shore. From that 
time till now questions had been asked 
in the House, some by himself and some 
by other hon. Members, as to the time 
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when that communication 


should be come to on the matter. For 
the sake of the right hon. G-ntleman, 
the head of the Department himself, it 


would be wise that he should come to) 


some decision before the next winter 
season. If there were a wreck on 
Goodwin Sands at night, and if the 
notification of the wreck could not be 
conveyed to the shore, and if the wrong 
lifeboat were despatched to the wreck, 
there would be great loss of life, and the 
most bitter obloquy would be thrown on 
all concerned, and, above all, on the right 
hon. Gentleman. It seemed to him that 
this matter was supremely simple, since 
it had been done by Germany three 
years ago, and that it could be done by 
ourselves. 


He knew that there were diffi- 
culties in the way in negotiating 
with various persons concerned—with 
Signor Marconi, with the Admiralty, 
and with the Post Office; but he 
could not conceive for a moment 


that arrangements could not be made 
with Signor Marconi or the other holders 
of patents, without prejudice to other 
rights, by which, for the purpose of 
saving life, communication could be 
made between the light-ships and the 
shore. Of his own knowledge he was 
aware that such arrangements could be 
made, and he most earnestly urged on 
the right hon. Gentleman to come to an 
agreement without delay. It might be 
thought that the possibilities of ship- 
wreck were remote, but anyone who 
studied the wreck-charts must know 
that the wrecks on the East and North 
Goodwins were extremely numerous— 
amounting to many tens, in the course of 
a year. Wi-hin this very month and the 
month preceding they had been within 
an ace of a terrible disaster to a 
vessel carrying a large number of 
passengers, solely owing to the absence 
of wireless telegraphic communication 
with the shore. This vessel was ob- 
served by the light-ship, but there was 
on board the light-ship no means of 
communication with the shore. Then 


there was the case of the ‘ Douvre- | 


Calais” boat with 478 passengerson board 


would be} 
made, but the .nswer had always been | 
that the matter was under consideration. ' 
It did seem to him that the time had | 
come now when some kind of decision | 
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on 2nd March last, which got into ditticulty 
on account of a breakdown of machinery 
in a gale of wind. Had not that ship 
been fitted up with wireless telegraphic 
apparatus, it was extremely probable 
that, if she had been’ wrecked, 
everyone on board would have been 
drowned. It must be evident to the 
Committee that such a fortunate accident 
could not always be relied on, seeing that 
the number of vessels so fitted up with 
wireless telegraphic apparatus Was 
necessarily very small. There was the 
case of another vessel this very month 
in which a large number of passengers 
and sailors were in jeopardy ot their 
lives for want of communication bet ween 
light-ship and shore. He put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President ot 


the Board of Trade, that. seeing we 
were the foremost maritime nation in 


the world, that the tonnage of our ships 
was immeasurably greater than that of 
any other nation with shorter coast lines 
and fewer difficulties in establishing this 
wireless communication: seeing that 
repeated pledges had been given by the 
President of the Board of Trade that this 


matter should be dealt with: and 
seeing further that the matter 
was supremely simple — the whole 


thing could be done in a month—that 
the right hon. Gentleman should give 
some assurance to the Committee that 
something should be done in the matter 
before the next winter set in. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said he did not wish to conceal 
from himself that this was an attack on 
the salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade. He should have expected that 
after thelong but very soothing speech the 
right hon. Gentleman had delivered, allthe 
attacks seemed to come to an end. [is 
language was conciliatory, his manner 
was ineffable, his arguments addressed 
to the subjects he was dealing with 
seemed conclusive. But it was the mis- 
fortune of the President of the Board of 
Trade that his good deeds or misdeeds 
extended over the whole habitable earth, 
from the Falkland Islands to the most 
distant regions. ‘There was scarcely a 
sphere of modern life which his Depart- 
ment did not touch. He would -ay 
nothing of the ability of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
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was as successful in the Board of Trade as 
he had been in Ireland ; and he was quite 
sure that whatever position the right hon. 
Gentleman occupied he would fill with 
distinction and credit—whether in a 
Chair of Poetry or Metaphysics on 
the banks of the Isis, or in a Bath chair 
on the shores of Mentone. He sym- 
pathised with the appeal made by his 
hon. and gallant friend behind him to the 
President of the Board of Trade, but 
he would remind him that in most cases 
where accidents occurred within view of 


a light-ship, it was possible to communi- | 


cate with the shore by firing signal guns. 
It was only in the case of very distant 
light-ships where wireless telegraphic 
communication would be useful. 


*MaJsor J. E. B. SEELY said that the 
whole contention of the National Lifeboat 
Institution was that when gun signals 
were given, the wrong lifeboat that is, 
the liteboat with wind and tide against 
her often endeavoured to proceed to the 
rescue. 


*\Ir. GIBSON BOWLES said that that 


{COMMONS} 


ithe matter. 
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committed misdeeds in his executive 
action, but he violated the duty imposed 
on him under the Merchant Shipping 
Act. As the Committee was aware, 
nearly a year ago negotiations were 
begun between Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
and His Majesty’s Government, in order 
to come to some agreement with regard 
to a large number of British ships sold 
to Mr. Morgan made by private persons. 
Then Mr. Pierpont Morgan made some 
agreement with the Board of Trade not 
yet disclosed. You might train a poodle 
to perform many interesting tricks well 
fitted to amuse a select company, such 
as to sit up and beg for sugar, or to 
fetch and carry——but you could not 
train him to draw a badger; and when 
an agreement was arrived at between 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and the right hon. 
Gentleman, it was not for him to say who 
played the part of the poodle and who 
the part of the badger. His first com- 
plaint was that he had been entirely 
unable to obtain any information on 
He asked for information 


| month after month; month after month 
| it was promised to him, and month after 


might sometimes be the case, but not | 


often. No doubt they were very much 
behind in all Government Departments. 
He had been informed by the representa- 
tive of the Kingdom of Siam that for 
ten years they had been using the electric 
light in Bangkok ten years be ore it 
was first introduced into London and the 
same thing was true, no doubt, in regard 


month he failed to get it. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave him almost an under- 
taking that he should have the informa- 
tion before Easter; but Easter had 
come and gone, and still he had not had 
it. On that oceasion the right hon, 
Gentleman said that he thought he was 
in a position to undertake that the 


/agreement would be ready for execution 


to wireless telegraphic communication. | 


There were many grievances against the 
Board of Trade, but his chief grievance 
was_their diplomatic action in regard to 
the Sugar Convention. No doubt there 
was an excuse for the right hon. Gentle- 
man there, because the diplomatic duties 
had been put upon him by the Foreign 
Office, for which the Board of Trade 


by Easter, and he promised that, on its 
execution, it would be laid on the Table 
of the House. He did not complain of 


the small space of time that had elapsed 


was not equipped, and diplomatic miscon- | 


ceptions and mistakes had necessarily 
been made. However, other oppor- 
tunities would arise for discussing that 
question and he would not dwell on 
it now. 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought, 


His present argument was | 


in justice, to have some amount of his | 


salary taken away on account of his 
Ministerial misdeeds in regard to what 


| 


since Easter, but of the great length 
of time that had elapsed since the first 
inception of the agreement, and of the 
eo:tinued lack of information regarding 
it. 

That was his first complaint ; but he 
had a much more serious complaint than 
that. Between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
tons of English shipping had been sold to 
foreigners, and had becometheir property, 
and now in consequence of the neglect 
of the right hon. Gentleman to perform 
the duties imposed on him by Statute, 
he was allowing these foreign ships to 
still carry the British flag and to retain 


was known as the Morgan Shipping Trust. | their British register, with the result 
The right hon. Gentleman had not only | that great mischief was being done to 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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the British proprietors of really British 
ships. When he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman in April of last year whether 
when a British ship was sold toa foreign 
company having its principal business 
abroad it ceased to be British and was 
disentitled to a British register, the 
right hon. Gentleman replied that if 
such a sale took place the vessel would 
lose its British register. He was then 
satisfied with that; but since then, 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to have altered his opinion. On the 
23rd of March the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the arrangement with 
Mr. Pierpoint Morgan did not involve 
the transfer of ships, but the transfer of 
shares in British companies. But under 
the agreement, as far as he knew of it, 
with that transfer of the shares went the 
transfer of absolute dominion over 
the property of the ships, with the right 
to use, abuse, or destroy that property. 
Every element of property was trans- 
ierred to and acquired by the American 
Corporation represented by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan and now known 
us the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. That being so, it 
was impossible to maintain that 
these vessels had not ceased to be 
sritish ships. It was no use telling him 
that by some hocus pocus the ships were 
represented by the shares alone, and 
that these were by some legal fiction 
still the property of British compames 
subject to under the direction of, and 
the servants of Mr. Pierpont Morgan's 
Corporation. If the real elementary 
dominion over the ships had passed, ax 
undoubtedly it had, to the American 
corporation, having its principal place of 
business in America, these vessels ceased 
to be the property of British subjects in 
every respect. The words of the Act 
were as clear as possible, and there were 
a whole series of penalties against the 
assumption of British nationality or the 
use of the British flag by foreign vessels, 
such as he claimed these vessels were. 
The person to enforce such penalties was 
the right hon. Gentleman, and under 
the Act he was the person who was to 
authorise prosecutions and who was to 
approve every form of registry. Without 
the right hon. Gentleman, even the name 
of a ship could not be changed, much 
less could her nationality be changed. 
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He maintained that the right hon. 
Gentleman was acting contrary to his 
duty in allowing these ships to retain 
the British flag and British nationality 
when they had ceased to be British ships. 
Under the Act, if a child were born on 
board a British ship it was registered as 
a British subject but if on a foreign ship 
it was not so; and the right hon. 
Gentleman by continuing to allow 
vesse's Which were not British to fly 
the British flag was creating British 
babies who were not British subjects 
at all. That was a distinctly improper 
thing for the President of the Board of 
Trade to do. 


It might, perhaps, be thought that 
this was a mere academic question. 
That was not so. It was a very 
material question which seriously affected 
British shipowners, because of the 
difference between having a _ British 
register and an American register, even 
if these ships could get an American 
register, which he very much doubted. 
His own opinion was that they were not 
entitled to any flag at all; and that in 
some respects they had the attributes cf 
a pirate. These vessels, by retaining the 
British register and the British flag, 
were enabled to have an advantage in 
their trading as compared with what 
they would have if they had not possessed 
that flag; and he was informed by com- 
petent shipowners that that advantage 
amounted to 20 per cent. on the whole 
of their working expenses. Were they 
to cease to have a British register, to 
which he maintained they were not 
entitled, they would immediately be 
subjected to 20 per cent. additional 
expenditure. If that were so, and he 
had no doubt it was so, the result was 
that by the action, or rather want of 
action, of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which he was bound to take in defence 
of the purity of the British registry and 
the retention of the British flag to 
British ships, these vessels were now 
competing under false British colours 
with British shipowners, and they had 
an advantage of 20 per cent. in their 
expenditure, which they would not have 
if the right hon. Gentleman did his 
duty. Therefore, this was not an 
academic question, but a question of very 
serious importance to British shipowners, 
and they were entitled to know exactly 
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where they stood. He would | working of the Light Raiiways Act in that 
remind the right hon. Gentleman) part of the country. The Act was not a 


that England claimed an income tax on 
money earned abroad when the con- 
trolling influence was in this country. 


The analogy was more than complete. | 


The brainsthat controlled these ships were 
the brains of Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
his associates. Even if there were sub- 
sidiary companies in this country, they 
had to obey Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
his associates. The brains were in 
America; and just as England taxed 
money earned abroad when the brains 
were at home, he claimed, by the strictest 
analogy, that these vessels must be 
foreign vessels. He defied the right hon. 
Gentleman to quote the opinion of any 
law officer of the Crown contrary to 
what he had stated. The Act itself was 
as clear as an Act could be; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman had the opinion 
of any law officer of the Crown that his 
contention was wrong, and if it could 
be shown that these vessels were stil! in 
law British vessels although all the 
elements of property in them had passed 
to American owners, he would respect- 
fully bow to such a high authority. 
But he did not believe that any law 
officer of the Crown would give such an 
opinion. He saw a highly qualified legal 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and perhaps he 
would tell the Committee whether ships 
hond fide owned in America could continue 
to be British ships. If he were right, 
then certainly the right hon. Gentleman 
had very seriously neglected his duty. 
Having in view the very serious con- 
sequences that must ensue, the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
allowing foreign vessels to enjoy British 
privileges wouldg he feared, cause the right 
hon. Gentleman to be known not as the 
President of the Board of Trade, but as 
the President of the Board for the 
Destruction of British Trade. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 


said he wished to offer a suggestion 


to the President of the Board of 
Trade. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew perfectly well the importance 


of seeing things with his own eyes, and 
making inquiries on the spot. The right 
hon. Gentleman did that himself in Ire- 
land when he was Chief Secretary, and he 
now asked him to visit the North of Scot- 
Jand inorder that he might inquire intothe 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


success, because the people were unable to 
fallin withall the requirementsofthe Board 
of Trade. The Board ought to be more 
liberal in providing funds for the construc- 
tion of light railways in the North of Scot- 
land. As the mght hon. Gentleman’s 
efforts were so successful in Ireland, he 


‘hoped he would turn his attention to the 


Highlands of Scotland, and if he did 
he would have the thanks of the Highland 
people. There was only one railway com- 
pany north of Inverness, and it was 
unable to give financial assistance for 
Light Railway Schemes; the landlord 
were unable to do so, and the people 
were too poor. Light Railways would 
be a great boon to the people and 
agriculture in the far north, and he 
hoped the President of the Board oi 
Trade would consider the need of arrang- 
ing for more favourable terms for Light 
Railways in the Highlands. He also 
desired to ask what progress, if any, 
had been made towards the adoption of 
a uniform code of railway by-laws. 
Another point upon which he would like 
some information was as to when the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
Railways would replace their present 
mode of steam traction by electric 
traction. With regard to steam trawlers, 
he would suggest that more care should 
be taken to require steam trawlers to 
have their numbers on the funnel 
and other conspicuous part. The Board 
of Trade had power to enforce these 
regulations, and toimpose penalties, but 
the small fine usually imposed is in- 
effective. 


Mr. LOUIS SINCLAIR (Essex, Rom- 
ford) said although he had a Motion on 
the Paper to reduce the Vote for the 
salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade, he held the opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman was very much under- 
paid, and that the office of the President 
of the Board of Trade should be raised 
to as high a status as possible. He also 
thought the staff of the office of the 
Board of Trade was underpaid. Having 
regard to the state of our trade and 
commerce we should have the best ad- 
ministration of this Department that it 
was possible to get. It was evident that 
our commerce was not progressing as it 
should. Ports were being closed against 
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us, and our commerce was being taken 
away by rival nations. That was shown 
by the fact that, whereas in the last ten 
years our commerce had only increased 
16 per cent. that of America had in- 
creased 75 per cent. ; and all other 
nations were increasing their commerce 
whilst ours was practically at a stand- 
still. The Committee had been in- 
formed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculturethat he had not in the matterof 
rates had many glaring anomalies brought 
to his notice. He would like to givea few 
general facts which attected the agri- 
cultural community of Essex to such an 
extent that they could not compete with 
the foreign producer. Where men could 
bring their produce to market in their 
own carts they could do well on the 
land, but where they had to depend upon 
railways they could not compete owing to 
the through rates given to foreigners. 
Apples from Folkestone, for instance, cost 
24s. a ton to bring to London, whilst 
apples from Normandy, through Folke- 
stone, cost only 15s. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN asked how it was 
suggested that the President of the 
Board of Trade could alter that. Rates 
had to be altered by Act of Parliament, 
and that being so, they could not be 
discussed in the Estimates. The hon. 
Gentleman should bring in a Bill. The 
Committee was not sitting to-day for 
the purpose of considering legislation ; 
they were sitting for the purpose of 
considering the administrative work of 
different Government Departments, and 
the hon. Member must confine himself to 
that point. 


Mr. SINCLAIR said it was manifest 
that a great grievance was felt through- 
out the country in consequence of the 
privileges conceded to foreigners, who 
could bring their produce to our markets 
at a cheaper rate than we could get 
them there. The Board of Trade 
Returns showed clearly that our own 
colonies were taking less from us than 
they did before; the neutral ports were 
gradually being closed against us, and 
our trade, instead of increasing, was 
diminishing. One of the most important 
factors in the administration of a country 
which depended upon commerce was that 
that trade should be administered on 
modern lines, so that we were able to 
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compete with our rivals and that our 
traders could be told what to do to hold 
their own in our own markets. With 
regard to home affairs, although the 
right hon. Gentleman had been most 
sympathetic, and had done his best to 
amend the Patent Laws, still the fees for 
obtaining patents were too high, and the 
patents themselves did not give sufficient 
protection. A great deal might also be 
done to put into force our bankruptcy 
laws. Traders by becoming bankrupt 
became richer than they were before, 
and by trading under the names of their 
wives they got credit, and defrauded the 
public at large. Then again, he sub- 
mitted that the restrictions and regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade with regard 
to shipping was unfair with regard to 
the British shipowner. Foreigners did 
not comply with the law with regard 
to the load line, for instance, which 
was strictly enforced against the 
British owner, and the same remark 
applied to the carriage of emigrants. 
It was grievous to see the whole trade 
and commerce of the country ad- 
ministered by a Board which had not 
the sfafus of a first class Department, 
and the head of which consequently had 
not the assistance of officials of the same 
class as those inthe higher Departments. 
He sincerely hoped that the inquiry 
which had been promised would soon be 
set on foot, so that it might be decided 
what functions should be exercised hy 
the Board of Trade, and what by other 
Depart ments. 


Sir ROBERT 


REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) said he did not altogether 


agree with the particular grievance in 
connection with the shipping combine to 
which the hon. Member tor King’s Lynn 
had referred. It was undoubtedly the 
case that when ships flew the British flag 
they were entitled in both foreign and 
home ports to many services on the part 
of the British Consulate and the British 
Government. What was still more 
serious, it might lead to a British Govern- 
ment being held responsible for the 
conduct of vessels flying the British flag, 
and certainly the British Government 
would be expected to demand and 
enforce amends for any wrongs per- 
petrated on the British flag. That was 
the condition of things which deserved 
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serious attention, and to his mind it was 
a graver feature of what had taken place 
than that to which the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn had adverted. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had any power to prevent this—— 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES referred the 
hon. and learned Member to paragraphs 
713 and 717 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act. 


Sir ROBERT REID said he re- 
membered the substance of the clauses 
in regard to the duties of the Board of 
Trade, and also of the clause prescribing 
the conditions under which vessels might 
be registered and fly the British flag. 
But since the Merchant Shipping Act 
“was passed, great changes had taken place 
in the manner of holding British ships. 
They were owned in sixty-fourths, and 
the sixty-fourths used to be held by 
private owners. Now a large number of 
ships were held by companies, and often by 
single-ship companies. ‘The domicile and 
the management of those companies was 
in this country, and he believed that on 
that ground income tax had to be paid 
on their profits. That being the state of 
things in the eyes of the law, those 
companies were British companies, and 
the consequence was that, although 
really in substance the whole interest 
resided abroad, yet under the Statute 
the ships were wholly owned by British 
owners, viz., by British corporations, 
and were therefore entitled to be regis- 
tered as British ships. Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
opinion of the law ofticers: if so, they 
had probably said something to the effect 
he had just indicated. In that case the 
right hon. Gentleman could not be 
blamed, because he could not transcend 
the law of the country ; that power was 
reserved for other distinguished Members 
of the Government. Under these cir- 
cumstances he could not concur in cen- 
suring the right hon. Gentleman for not 
administering his Department properly. 
But he could not help thinking that the 
subject itself, though the evil at present 
might be so comparatively small as not 
to require legislitive action, was a serious 
matter, and that if it was to go on to 


any extent the right hon. Gent!eman | 


Sir Robert Reid. 


‘COMMONS} 
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would have to consider the propriety of 
initiating legislation. 


Sir ALBERT ROLLIT asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to take into consideration 
the desirability of increasing the grant for 
the expenses of the Advisory Committee 
of the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. Compared 
with foreign countries the Intelligence 
Department was on a scale altogether 
inadequate for the purposes it had in 
view, and the work of this Committee 
would be greatly restricted unless the 
Grant was increased. With regard to 
the Lighthouse Fund, assurances were 
given when the Act of 1897 was under 
discussion that the accumulation of that 
fund should be limited to £100,000. 
The fund already amounted to £345,000, 
and he desired to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he did not think 
that was a tax on the shipping industry 
which might well be abated. Lastly, 
who was responsible for the action to be 
taken in connection with the St. Louis 
Exhibition? Had the right hon. 
Gentleman, as head of the Board of 
Trade, anything to do with this im 
portant matter? There had been a 
great deal of mystery about it, and the 
Committee ought to be informed who 
was responsible for dealing with a 
matter of the greatest commercial and oi 
considerable political importance. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that his 
submission with reference to the Morgan 
Combine was that not a particle of the 
real essence of the property resided with 
the corporation in this country. The 
whole dominion, control, and_ rights 
over the property, the essence of the 
property itself, rested solely with the 
corporations abroad. It was on that 
ground alone that he claimed they were 
no longer British ships. 


Sir ROBERT REID said he had tried to 
explain that in substance he agreed with 
that view, but although the shares in 
the company which owned the shipping. 
might belong to a foreign corporation. 
that did not constitute the foreign cor- 


poration the owner in the eye*of the 


law. He thought it inconvenient and 
wrong, and that it might well be 


amended, but it was no use blinking the 
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actual fact that in the view of the law 
the owner was a British corporation, and 
that therefore there was no violation of 
the statute. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
surely the real owner was the corpora- 
tion which had dominion over the 
property. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
question of wireless telegraphy was 
rendered difficult by the fact that the 
Government had no power over com- 
munications made from this country 
outside the three-mile limit. In 
Germany and France the position was 
otherwise, and consequently those 
countries were probably able to deal 
with the question more satisfactorily and 
conclusively than this country had been 
abletodo. Here many difficult questions 
arose in connection with wireless tele- 
graphy, and until those questions had 
been definitely settled by the various 
Departments concerned, such as the 
Admiralty and the Post Office, he could 
not undertake to carry out the wishes 
of his hon. friend—which was also his 
own wish—that the communication 
between lighthouses and the shore 
should in many cases be carried out by 
means of wireless telegraphy. He per- 
fectly recognised the importance of that 
communication being established, and as 
far as his Department was concerned, he 
could assure the Committee that no 
effort would be wanting to secure the 
desired result as soon as possible. With 
regard to the criticisms passed on the 
Board of Trade by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn in reference to the Morgan 
Combine, the Prime Minister had stated 
that when the agreement had been laid 
on the Table of the House, an oppor 
tunity would be afforded for discussing 
the whole subject. He therefore thought 
it would be very inexpedient to enter 
into the question at the present stage. 
With regard to the agreements connected 
with the shipping combine and the 


Cunard Company, both of them would 
be laid on the ‘Table of the House, and 
when that had been done, an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the whole sub- 
ject would be given to the House, as 
promised by the Prime Minister. He 
was sorry for the delay, but a question 
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had arisen at the last moment which 
made it unavoidable. A very few days 
would elapse before they would be able 
to lay the Papers on the Table, and it 


would not be inexpedient to anticipate 


discussion now. The Government had, of 
course, received the opinion of the law 
officers before arriving at their con- 
clusions, and the hon. and_ learned 
Gentleman opposite would have an 
opportunity of discussing the question 
in its legal as well as its political aspects. 
The hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty 
had asked a question in reference to grant- 
ing more favourable terms to the prc - 
moters of light railways in the congested 
districts of Scotland. It appeared to him 
that legislation would be required to effect 
any change in that direction, and he 
thought that the inducement of the 
Treasury to offer more favourable terms 


ato promoters of light railways in certain 


districts of Scotland was rather a matter 
for the Secretary for Scotland than for 
his Department. If the Secretary for 
Scotland was of opinion that exceptional 
terms should be offered tor promoting 
light railways in Scotland, then he should 
make representations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Secretary for 
Scotland was in a better position to 
judge upon this matter than he was. 


As to the by-laws, the Board of Trade 
had no power to require uniformity of 
by-laws among railways, although they 
had more than once suggested to railway 
companies that they should make their 
by-laws uniform. So far, those represen- 
tations had not had the desired effect, 
but the Board of Trade would continue 
to press the matter upon the attention 
of the railway companies. The hon. 
Member had further asked whether he 
was in a position to say on what date 
electric traction on the Metropolitan 
Railway would be established. He was 
afraid that he was not in a position to 
answer that question, but if the hon. 
Member would put down a (Question in 
the ordinary way, he would endeavour 
to obtain all the information he could. 
As to the trawlers, this was a question 
with which he was not so familiar, but 
he would see what the powers of thie 
Board of Trade were, and ascertain what 
could be done in the direction of exer- 
cising them. With reference to the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
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Romford, he should be very glad indeed 
to see the salaries of the Board of Trade 
staff raised. The hon. Member for South 
Islington had asked one or two questions. 
In the first place he had inquired as to an 
inerease of the grant to the Advisory 
Committee of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department. The grant-in-aid to 
the Advisory Committee of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department was 
£1,000 a year, which accumulated when 
it was not all used in one year for sub- 
sequent use. As the hon. Member knew, 
they had sent Commissions to Siberia, 
Persia, and South Africa in connection 
with the Board of Trade. Although the 
Commissions to Siberia and Persia were 
to be paid out of the fund at the disposal 
of the Advisory Committee, his right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had consented to defray the 
expenses of the Commission to South 
Africa out of a separate fund. 


Supply—Ciril Services and 


Mr. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby) 
asked whether anything was intended 
to be done to lessen the contributions of 
the shipping community in respect to 
the maintenance of lighthouses. He 
thought the Committee ought to know 
which Department was standing in the 
way of this reform being carried out. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
no Departments were standing in the 
way of this reform, for they were all 
anxious to do it. As regarded the light- 
houses, he was of opinion, after a careful 
examination of the subject, that they 
would be able to make a substantial 
reduction in the contribution required 
from the shipping community. He 
denied that any Department was standing 
in the way of the connection of the light- 
houses by wireless telegraphy. 


Mr. FITZROY (Northamptonshire, 8.) 
asked whether no complaint had been 


received at the Board of Trade as to 
railway rates through the Board of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: So far as 
[ am aware, no specific eomplaint has 
been forwarded to us by the Board of 
Agriculture. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hanpury, 
Preston): My right hon. friend is no 

Mr, Gerald Balfour. 
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| doubt perfectly right when he says that 


so far as he is aware no such communica- 
tion has been received from the Board of 
Agriculture ; but, as a matter of fact, to 
his Department have gone several com- 
plaints from the Board of Agriculture. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) 
drew attention to the great difference in 
freights to South Africa from this 
country and from the United States, 
The right hon. Gentleman had instituted 
some sort of inquiry with regard to the 
possibilities of British commerce in South 
Africa, with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion which would be useful to the manu- 
facturers of this country. That was a 
very popular move, and he should like 
to ask how far that inquiry had gone. 
He wished to know whether they 
would have reports issued shortly, or 
would they have to wait for some con- 
siderable time. If such an inquiry was 
properly conducted, they ought to be 
able to get information of very great 
value to the manufacturers of this country 
as to the facilities for the development of 
business in South Africa. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would be per- 
forming a very useful public duty if he 
would endeavour to bring pressure to bear 
upon the large shipping rings to lower 
their freights in such a way as to give Brit- 
ish manufacturers some sort of a chance 
of competing on fairer terms with their 
rivalsin other countries. The right hon. 
Gentleman could do nothing which 
would be so popular as devoting his 
attention to this subject. Was the 
President of the Board of Trade aware 
of the enormous charges made by these 
shipping rings, which made it almost 
impossible for British manufacturers to 
have a chance? Was he aware of 
those facts, and was he able to hold 
out any hope that he would be able 
to get those charges reduced, so as 
to give British trade a fair chance so 
far as South Africa was concerned ? 


Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax) said he 
supported what had been said by his 
hon. friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
with regard to British trade in South 
Africa. It was not, however, quite 
correct to say that the President of the 
Board of Trade had done nothing, for 
he had made a speech in Leeds a few 
months ago in which he spoke very 
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strongly indeed against the action of 
this shipping “combine,” which was 
having such a bad effect upon British 
trade in South Africa. That speech was 
very acceptable as far as it went, for it 
showed that the right hon. Gentleman 
desired to do something, if he could, to 
break down this monopoly which was 
having such an injurious effect on 
British trade with the new colonies. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he had followed up 
that speech by action of any kind. 
He wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had been able to per- 
suade the War Office and the Colonial 
Office, which were likely to be shipping 
large quantities of goods at the expense 
of the British taxpayer, that it was in 
the interest of British trade that they 
should decline to support a monopoly 
which, if he was correctly informed, gave 
a preference against British goods. 
Certain large and important contracts 
had gone to the United States for no 
other reason than that the freight 
thence to South Africa had been as 
much as 50 per cent. less than from this 
country. There was no question of 
greater urgency and importance to 
British trade at the present moment 
than this. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER said it 
appeared to him that there was some- 
thing wrong about the Department. 
They weretold that complaints were made 
and that the President of the Board of 
Trade was not aware of them. That 
was not a satisfactory state for any 
Department to be in. He thought his 
hon. friend the Member for Derby 
could hardly be satisfied with the 
answer he received. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
some months ago a Commission was 
sent to South Africa to inquire into 
the question of trade with the new 
colonies, and when that Commission 
returned there would be no delay in 
publishing their report. If it should 
appear convenient to publish a pre 
liminary report, that should be done. 
The question of shipping rings was, of 
course, a very difficult one. Hethought 
his speech at Leeds had had, as it was 
intended to have, the effect of consider- 
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ably reducing the freights which were at 
that time being charged. What he 
suggested was that the Government 
Departments concerned should regard 
themselyes as if they were members 
of the tradingcommunity,and should use 
their powers, if possible, to obtain a 
reduction of freights for the public in 
general. He had been in communication 
with other Departments, and especially 
with the Colonial Office, on the matter. 


Mr. DALZIEL said he did not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
reduction in freights was the result of 
his speech at Leeds. ‘The reduction had 
been really due to competition. What 
he complained of was that the Govern- 
ment supported the high rates charged 
by the ring, and gave no encourage- 
ment whatever to the competitors who 
were responsible for the reduction 
which had taken place. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked whether he was 
correctly informed that the Government 
Departments, with which the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had been in com- 
munication, were shipping all their goods 
by the ring, and in that way supporting 
instead of weakening them. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR was under- 
stood to say that he had nothing to add 
to the answer he had given. 


Mr. WHITLEY said the Committee 
looked upon the right hon. Gentleman as 
the guardian of British trade, and there- 
fore he was entitled to ask for an answer. 


CoLONEL ROPNER (Stockton) said 
that the so-called shipping ring con- 
sisted of a good many lines running to 
Cape Town and elsewhere which had 
been in existence a good many years. 
Merchants had been in the habit of 
shipping not whole cargves but small 
quantities of goods to South Africa, and 
consequently were not in a position to 
engage a whole steamer, but had _ to ship 
by lines which were running. Up to a 
certain point there was no opposition to 
these lines, but he was pleased to say, as 
a shipowner, that there was opposition 
now both from this country and America, 
with the result that the liners were 
reducing their rates as far as they could 
in order to drive the new comers 

G 
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out of the trade. Merchants, however, 
must not expect anything like the rate of 
10s. per ton to be maintained, because no 
steamer could possibly carry goods at less 
than 20s., and if goods were taken at 10s. 
it was simply because the liners were 
opposing the new comers. This was 
a matter that was sure to right itself, 
and he could not see how the Govern- 
ment could interfere. The liners had a 
right to form a ring, and until opposition 
broke up their ring vhey had a perfect 
right to stick out for as high rates as 
they could possibly obtain. To say that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
should put the matter right was an 
absurdity. The liners, just as much as 
merchants, had a right to do a: they 
pleased, and it was for the opposition to 
combine among themselves, obtain 
steamers of their own, and send out their 
merchandise, not by fractions and small 
quantities, but by a full cargo. 


Mr. CAWLEY (Lancashire, [Trest- 
wich) said that the hon. Member for 
Stockton had mistaken the point. The 
carriage to South Africa from America 
was 50 per cent. less than from this 
country, and their point was that the 
Colonial Office and other Departments 
shipped goods to South Africa by the 
ring steamers. They wished the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to bring his 
influence to bear on these Departments 
to see that all the goods shipped by the 
Government should be shipped in vessels 
running in opposition to the ring, and 
thereby bring down the rates of tne ring. 
At present he understood all the goods 
from the Colonial Office were shipped by 
ring steamers, and therefore they sup- 
ported the ring as against the general 
traders. He insisted that the President 
of the Board of Trade should bring his 
influence to bear at once on |ehalf of 
the general traders and not back up the 
ring. 


Mr. HELME (Lancashire, Lancaster) 
said that all round the coast there were 
a large number of fishermen who were 
employed during a few months of the 
year in sailing pleasure boats for the 
people who visited seaside towns. He 
was a Member of a County Council which 
encouraged the study of navigation 
amongst these fishermen so as to enable 


Colonel Ropner, 
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them to handle their boats with greater 
ability, and consequently with a greater 
measure of security to those who en- 
trusted their lives to their care. He 
had communicated with the Board of 
Trade in regard to what were called 
“Skippers’ Certificates,” which were 
granted to seamen after quclification, 
because he contended that the conditions 
of the examinations for these certificates 
required reconsideration. He must admit 
that the Department had given very 
careful and sympathetic attention to his 
plea, but it appeared that there were 
limits beyond which the advisers of the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade would 
not allow him to go. In reply to a 
deputation of fishermen who brought 
their case before the Board of Trade on 
the ground that though much of the 
work of these men was done within 
three miles of the shore, yet they fre- 
quently sailed much geeater distances— 
to Holyhead and the Isle of Man, for 
instance—the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Board of Trade were not pre- 
pared to relax the existing rule which 
demanded two years service in deep-sea 
fishing boats before the certificates 
were granted. The difficulty was 
in defining the expression ‘“ deep-sea 
fishing boat,” and a cook or steward 
who served on a so-called ‘‘ deep-sea fish- 
ing boat” might present himself for 
examination, and if he passed the 
examination obtain a skipper’s certificate. 
A cook or steward on a “ deep-sea fishing 
boat ’’ was therefore better off in regard 
to the skipper’s certificate than the 
fishermen to whom he referred, who 
went with their boats a considerable 
distance out to sea. He asked the 
President of the Board of Trade to look 
into this matter and see whether some 
arrangement could not be made which 
would allow of an alteration in the 
existing rules for granting the skippers 


certificate. 


Mr. HARWOOD (Bolton) said he 
wished to bring the attention of the 


Committee back to the subject of the 


South African shipping ring. The 
importance to this country and to South 
Africa of this matter did not seem to be 
realised. He had just come from South 
Africa, where he had found a bitter 
sense of wrong in regard to the ring 
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steamers. 
in such a way as to practically throttle 
trade. Not only were the most out- 
rageous freights charged, but a system 


of rebate was held in terrorem over 
traders. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 


APRIL 
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he system had been worked | explanation on the part of the Govern- 


ment in regard to this matter. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (who was 


very indistinctly heard) said he could 


| only repeat that so far as he was aware 


/to the Board of Trade. 


must confine himself to criticism of the | 
action, or want of action, of the Board of , 
Trade, and not discuss the general ques- | 


tion. 


Mr. HARWOOD said that his point 


was that the Government were not 


no complaints had been brought forward 
His right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board 

Agriculture, had stated that certain 
complaints had been forwarded by his 
Department to the Board of Trade, and 


| he could not gainsay that positive asser- 


doing their duty to South Africa, and | 


to the trade between 
and South Africa, in 


this country 
regard to their 


action towards this shipping ring. The | 


Government gave the 


ring the 


mails to carry, and generally imparted | 


strength to it. We had made sufficient 
sacrifices for South Africa to feel that 
the Government was bound to do every- 
thing they could to promote business be- 
tween this country and South Africa, 
which produced very little food, most ot 
which had to be carried there by sea. 


He believed that shippers in Germany | 


and in the United States had a better 
means of trading with South Africa 


| ment. 


than the merchants and manufacturers | 


in this country, and he insisted on behalf 
of the traders both here and in South 
Africa that the Government ought to 
put their weight in the scale against the 
shipping ring. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) said he should 
like to recall for a minute the attention 
of the Committee to an incident which 
had occurred that afternoon, and which 
in his long recollection and experience of 
the House he had never seen paralleled. 
His hon. friend the Member for Somer- 
set moved a reduction of the 


tion or carry the matter further until 
he was in a position to go to his Depart- 
ment and consult the documents there. 
He might then ascertain exactly how 
the matter stood between his right hon. 
friend and himself. As far as he could 
recollect he had not known of any such 
complaints having been made, but if he 
had misled the Committee he must ex- 
press his regret. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) said 
that the remarks which had _ just 
fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 


man showed what a peculiar state 
of things existed in the Govern 
He did not remember any other 
instance in which the heads of two 
Government Departments had so contra- 
dicted each other on a matter of fact 
which must, at any rate, be in the know- 
ledge of their subordinates, and which 
should be in the knowledge of the heads 
of Departments. A representation from 
one Department to another was a 


| matter of so much importance that he 


Vote on | 


the specific ground that the complaints | 


of agriculturists as to railway rates had 
not received sufficient attention from 
the Board of Trade. The President of 
the Board of Trade denied that such com- 


and the Board of Trade. 
express the opinion that under the cir- 


plaints had been received by his Depart- | 


ment, and then the President of the/| 


could not for a moment suppose that 
any subordinate would keep it from the 
knowledge of his chief. The matter 
could not remain as it stood, and he 
thought that the Committee would feel 
that it had got to be cleared up, and that 
they should know what was the state of 
things between these two important 
Departments, the Board of Agriculture 
He might 


cumstances it was hardly becoming for 


‘one Department to contiadict another 


without further notice being taken of it. 
In regard to the question of shipping 


Board of Agriculture stated specifically | rates it was quite true, as had been said 
that the complaints had passed through | by the hon. Member from the North of 
him and his Department to the Board | England opposite, that the powers of 


of Trade. 


There should be some further | ty Board of Trade to interfere,with the 


G 2 
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rates which shipping firms chose to 
charge were very limited, if they existed 
at all. But it was also true, as had been 


stated by hon. Members from Yorkshire | 


and Lancashire, that the Government 
were shippers themselves, and they could 
use their shipping orders to bring down 
freights. It would be right for the 
President of the Board of Trade to repre- 
sent to the other Departments of the 
Government that they ought in their 
capacity of shippers to endeavour to 
prevent rates being charged 
were injurious to our traders and also 
to the traders in South Africa. As to 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Derby, he should like to express the 
opinion that the Board of ‘Trade had 
hardly done as much in the way of 
limiting the hours of labour of railway 
servants as might have beendone. He 
was quite sure that that was from no 
want of earnestness on the part of the 
President or the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, and he thought that the strong 
expression given in Committee would 
have the effect of strengthening the 
hands of the Board of Trade, and that 
the railway companies would not, in 
future, oppose so dogged a resistance to 
the representations made to them by 
the Board of Trade. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
could not allow what the right hon. 


Gentleman opposite had said to pass 
without comment, especially as_ it 
affected his old colleague and constant 


friend, the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. He could only regret that 


his right hon. friend was in such a 
position as to prevent him giving that 
undivided attention and free criticism 


to the Estimates in which he used to 
indulge. The right- hon. Gentleman 


opposite had suggested that his right 
hon. friend’s conduct was improper. 


Mr. BRYCE: Unusual. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that the 
charge really came to this, that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
had neglected to do his duty and failed to 
bring certain grievances of agriculturists, 
of whom he was the champion, before 
the Board of Trade. Naturally enough 
his right hon. friend got up and denied 

Mr. Bryce. 
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which | 
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| that he had so neglected his duty, and 
| the President of the Board of Trade did 
| not venture to question that denial. He 
said that his knowledge was negative ; 
but it might become positive in a 
minute, for the right hon. Gentleman 
had a subordinate sitting under the 
gallery, from whom he might learn 
whether representations had been made, 
and then he would be able to make a 
proper apology. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester) said 
he hoped the President of the Board of 
Trade would undertake to investigate 
the question of the shipping rates to 
South Africa ; and that he would make 
substantial and determined representa- 
tions to the other Departments of the 
Government, in order that they might 
transfer some of their patronage to the 
free shipping lines. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
he had communicated with the Colonial 
Office and the Foreign Office. He 
wished to know if the representations of 
the right hon. Gentleman had_ been 
received by these Departments, as there 
appeared to be a laxity in the receipt « f 
communications from one Departmert 
to another. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man would promise to throw himeelt 
into this question, and endeavour to 
break down the prohibitive rates to 
South Africa, he would give a large 
measure of satisfaction. The Committ:e 
wanted a definite promise from the 
right hon. Gentleman that he would 
exerc'se all his influence and energy in 
trying to relieve British trade with 
South Africa from this great bar, and 
especially with the newly acquired 
colonies. Leicester was a great shipper 
of soft goods to that part of the world, 
and its greatest competitors were Ameri- 
ean and German manufacturers. All 
his constituents asked for was that they 
'should have the same facilities for 
| shipping to South Africa as the Ameri. 
eans and Germans had. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would give an as- 
surance that no stone would be leit 
unturned by him and his Department 
to break down this monopoly he would 
satisfy the Committee at that stage. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR 


said he 


had already stated that he had made 





~~ 


he 
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representations to the other Depart- 


ments, more especially to the Colonial | 
Office, that one way and the best way, | 
perhaps, to get the rates reduced was) 
for the Government to regard them- | 


selves as a trader, and by means of the 
large amount of goods shipped by them 
to South Africa to secure better terms 
for the public at large. 
nothing further. It remained with the 


other Departments to determine what | 


action they would take. 


Mr. DALZIEL said he was_ sorry 


that the replies of the right hon. Gentle- | 


man on many points were incomplete. 


With regard to the shipping rates, the | 
right hon. Gentleman stated that he) 
made representations to other Depart- | 


ments. What reply did he receive? 
Was it satisfactory, or was it unsatisfac- 
tory ? Did it encourage him to persevere, 


or was he treated with silent contempt ? | 
Surely they had a right to expect that if | 


a Minister of the Crown wrote a letter 
upon an important national question, 
he should be able to tell the Committee 
what reply he received. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s knowledge was very im- 
perfect. and he had not that grasp of 


the affairs of his Department which the | 


Committee had a right to expect. He 


himself was rather in a difficult position | 
with regard to the Amendment. The | 


Amendment, in effect, asked the Com- 
mittee to censure the right hon. Gentle- 
man because he had not acted on the 
complaints which had been made to 
him by another Department. 
hon. Gentleman said that he had not 


received such complaints, and if he had | 


He could do! 


The right | 
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| ought not to be asked to assume; and if 
there was ever a case in which a voteought 
to be postponed it was assuredly the 
present case. The right hon. Gentleman 
could not obtain the information with 
regard to the charge made against him 
until he had looked up his letters to see 
what complaints had been made. There- 
fore, in order to give the right hon. 
/Gentleman an opportunity of obtaining 
the necessary information he begged to 
/move that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question propos: d, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress ; 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(J/r. 
Dalziel.) 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
the position taken up by the hon. Gentle- 
man was a very unreasonable one. It 
was quite obvious that information on 
the matter could be afforded on the 
Report stage of the Vote, and the on!y 
result of the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man would be the indefinite postpone- 
ment of that stage. He would, of course, 
inquire into the exact state of affairs 
between himself and his right hon. friend 
the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. and if he found he had made a 
mistake he would express his regret on 
the Report stage of the Vote. But 
until he could ascertain definitely, the 
matter must remain as it was. 


Mr. DALZIEL said that in view of 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he felt inclined to accept his suggestion ; 
but he hoped the Report stage would be 
taken at an hour when there would be 
an opportunity for discussion. 


not received them, he himself would be | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 


inclined to support him. 


of the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture telling the right hon. Gentleman 


that he had stated to the Committee, to | 


put it mildly, something that was in- 
accurate. Therefore, the Committee 
was asked to decide between the state- 
ment of the President of the Board of 
Trade and the statement of the Presi 
dent of the Board of Agriculture. That 
was a position which the Committee 


3ut the Com- | 
mittee had the unprecedented spectacle | 


would convey that representation to his 
right hon. friend the Leader of the 
House. 


Mr. DALZIEL said he hoped the 
representation would be successful. He 
| begged leave to withdraw his Motion. 


| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :- -Ayes, 90; 
Noes, 206. (Division List No. 66.) 


AYES. 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) | Asquith, Rt. Hon, Herbt. Hy. | Black, Alexander William 


Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) | 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 


Atherley-Jones, L. I 
| Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire! | Brigg, John 


Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
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Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Right Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ry burn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Rob-rt Hunter (Lanark 
Crombie, John William 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Dewar, John A.(Znverness-sh.) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Frank 

Elibank, Master of 

Fenwick, Charles 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Fuller, J. M. F. 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Harwood, George 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. CharlestSeale 
Hayter, Rt Hon Sir Arthur D. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. FH. 
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| Jacoby, James Alfred 





Hutchinson, Dr. Chas. Fredk. 


Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope | 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. | 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt.Josceline FitzRoy | 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfoar,Rt. Hn. A. J.( Waneh’r. | 
Balfour.Rt. HnGerald W (Leeds | 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C, 
Bignold, Arthar i 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith | 
Boulnois, Edmund 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | 
Bull, William James 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell, Rt. Hn. J. A( Glasgow 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cautley, Henry Strother 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire | 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) | 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | 
Chamberlain, Rt Hon J (Birm | 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. A( Wore | 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer | 
Clare, Octavius Leigh | 
Clive, Captain Percy A. | 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Right Hon. Jesse | 
Colston, Chas. Edw H. Athole | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne ! 


| Graham. Henry 
| Greene,Sir E.W.( Bury St. Ed. 


and 
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Jones, William (Carnarvonsh. 
Kearley, Hudson, E. 

Kitson, Sir James 

Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Leng, Sir John 

Lloyd-George, David 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Partington, Oswald 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Arthur 

Rea, Russell 

Reid Sir R. Threshie (Dumfries 
Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Hifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
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Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 


NOES. 


Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 


| Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow 
| Corbett, T. L. (Vown, North) 


Cox, lrwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig, CharlesCurtis(dntrim,s 
Cranborne, Lord 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Denny, Colonel 

Dewar, Sir T. R.(7'r. Hamil’ts 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Doughty, George 
Doxtord, Sir William Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 

Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, E. B. (Hants, W.) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. AilwynEdward 
Fergusson, Rt. HnSirJ.(Mane’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Kt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
FitzGerald, Sir Robt. Penrose 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edw. Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, P. S. (Warwick, S.W. 
Fyler, John Arthur 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gibbs, HnA.G.H(City of Lond 
Godson, SirAugustnsFred+rick 
Gordon, Hn.J.E.(Elgin& Nairn 
Gore, HnG. R.C.Ormsby-(Salop 
Gore, Hn. S. F.Ormsby- (Zinc 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Robert 


Gretton, John 





Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Gunter, Sir Robert 
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Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Soares, Ernest J. 
Spencer, Rt. HnC. R( Northants 
Taylor, Theo. C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, 2.) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glam., E.\ 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 
Tomkinsen, James 

Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert 

Waiton, J. Lawson (Leeds, 8.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, E. (Clackmannan) 
Wason, John Catheart (Orkney 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, £. 2.) 
Whiteley, G. (York, W. 2.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W. R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Edward Strachey and 
Mr. Bell. 


; Hall, Edward Marshall 


Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, ktHnLord(Afidd?c 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Win. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Haslam, Sir Alfred 8. 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 


-Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 


Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heath, Arthur H. (Hanley) 
Heath, James (Staffords.N.W. 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir Robert T. 
Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Hogg, Lindsay 

Houston, Robert Paterson 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hon. Arthur Fred 
Johnstone, Heywood 
Keswick, William 

Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 

Law, Andrew Bonar ((flasyow 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool 
Lawson, John Grant 

Levee, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower, Fredk. N. S. 
Lockie, John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. Chas. W.(Hvesham 
Long, Rt,Hn. Walter (/ristol,S 
Lowe, Francis William 

Lueas, Reginald (Portsmouth) 
Lundon,W. 

Lyttelton, Hon, Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 











— 
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M‘Iver,SirLewis( Ed nburgh, WV 
M‘Killop, James (Stirlingshire 
M‘Laren, Sir Charles Benj. 
Majendie, James A. H. 
ley Tan 

Manners, Lord Cecil 
Maxwell, W.J. H.(Dumfriessh. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Milvain, Thomas 

Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Morgan, D. J. (Walthamstow) 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robt. Gray C. 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 
Murray,RtHnA.Graham( Bute 
Nicholson, William Graham 
O’Brien, P. J. Tipperary, iV .) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Peel, Hn. Wm. R. Wellesley 
Pemberton, John S. G, 
Perey, Earl 

Pilkington, Lt.-Col. Richard 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
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Pym, C. Gu 

Quilter, Sir Guthbert 
Randles, John 8. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Ratcliff, R. F. 

Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, Jas. Farquharson 
Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
tobertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F, L, 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln 
Seely, Maj.J.E.B.([s/eof Wight 
Sharpe, Wiliam Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Sloan, Thomas Hen 


| Smith, H.C(.Vorth’mb. Tynesid: 
| Spear, John Ward 


Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
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Stanley, Lord (Zancs.) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Sir Walter 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Sir Edgar (Hzeter) 
Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. Lloyd 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, A. S. (York, Z. R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse,Rt. Hn. E. R.{( Bats 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Worsley-Taylor, Hry. Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 
Wyndham-Quin, MajorW. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood 
and Mr, Anstruther, 








Purvis, Robert 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. SOARES (Devonshire, Barnstaple) 
said the question he desired to raise was 
rather of local interest, though it also had 
considerable Imperialinterest attaching to 
it. Last year it was raised by the hon. 
Member for the St. Ives Division of Corn- 
wall, and this year would have been 
raised by the late Member for Camborne 
but for the Committee having been un- 
fortunately deprived of his presence. It 
related to the provisions of harbours of 
refuge on the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. This he considered was a most 
opportune time to raise this question, 
having regard to the fact that the Press 
stated that on Thursday next the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would haye 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000 to distribute, 
and the fact that the Government were 
going to give £12,000,000 to the Irish 
landlords. If the Government had so 
much to give away then he would plead 
for a little of their riches. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: What I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman is asking for 
is a grant-in-aid of a harbour. 


Mr. SOARES said what he wasasking 
for wasa Committee of Inquiry into a 
suitable site for a harbour of refuge. A 
Committee had already reported that a 
harbour of refuge ought to be made, and 


he now asked for a Committee to inquire 
into the most suitable site. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: That would seem 
to be more applicable to the Vote for 
harbours. 


Mr. SOARES pointed out that he was 
criticising the action of the President of 
the Board of Trade in not appointing a 
Committee to enquire into the most suit- 
able site. Year after year lives were lost 
which were one of the most important 
assets of the State. The life of a sailor 
in full possession of his faculties was to the 
State worth £1,000. The Select Com- 
mittee which investigated this matter 
in 1884 discussed two questions, first, the 
provision of great national harbours of 
refuge, and secondly, the provision of 
small harbours of refuge for fishermen. 
With regard to the provision of large 
harbours of refuge the Committee were 
unanimously of opinion that one ought to 
be providedsomewhere betweenthe Land's 
End and the Welsh coast, and with regard 
toa harbour of refuge for fishermen one 
ought to be provided on the north 
coast of Cornwall. There had been 
many reports to the same effect, and 
what he now asked for was a Committee 
of Inquiry as to the most suitable site. 
A Parliamentary Committee thought a 
harbour of refuge was absolutely neces- 
sary, and all Members representing 
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divisions on that part of the coast were 
agreed that it was necessary. They 
were not urging the Board of Trade to 
put the harbour in any particular 
constituency, but were quite willing 
to be guided by the opinion of his 
experts. Last year when the matter 
was brought up the answer of the 
President of the Board of Trade was 
most unsympathetic. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that if the harbours were 
constructed vessels would hug the shore 
and so run unnecessary risks. That 
argument seemed to be on all fours with 
the argument that they could not have 
a fire station in any particular street 
lest all the people living in the street 
should be tempted to set their houses on 
fire. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said there was sufficient refuge at present. 
The right hon. Gentleman meant, no 
doubt, that ships could run under the 
lee of Lundy, but that was not 
sufficient refuge, and small vessels 
could not run there if there were 
many large ones already there, because 
of the risk of the small ones getting 
crushed if a great sea came on. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said he would 
find one third of the cost of the harbour 
if the locality would find the rest. But 
everybody knew that the people of the 
locality were mostly agriculturists. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! The ! 


hon. Member js now clearly discussing 
Vote 10, Class I. 


Mr. SOARES said he would not dis- 
cuss the matter further than to say that 
the localities were unable to assist the 
right hon. Gentlemanin the matter, and 
the question before the Committee was 
simply whether a Committee of Inquiry 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
most suitable site for these harbours of 
refuge, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not refuse to grant this 
most reasonable request. 


*Mr. SPEAR (Devonshire, Tavistock) 
emphasised the reasonableness of the 
request, which had his entire support. 


{COMMONS} 


‘the last six years our imports and ex- 
/ports had increased by £167,000,000, 
they surely ought to take every step 
| that was practicable to afford protection 


|of national work. 
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to those engaged in this important branch 
He felt that as an 
influential Committee had réported in 


favour of a harbour of refuge they ought 


‘to decide which was the most ad- 
'vantageous place for the protection to 
be afforded ; and then proceed to carry 
the idea into execution. Everybody 
recognised the importance of economy 
at the present time, but all sections 
would agree that money expended in 
saving life was well expended in the 
interests, not only of humanity, but 
economy as well. 


Sir WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead), 
having had practical experience of the 
coast in question, supported the appeal 
which had been made. Forty years ago 
he was on a vessel which was caught in 
a south-west gale and sprung a leak. 
They made for the Bristol Channel. As 
the ship began to settle down they had 
to take to the boats, in which they 
drifted about for fifteen hours before 
they were picked up. Had there been « 
harbour of refuge on that coast the shi 
and cargo could all have been wal 
There was a real necessity for a harbour 
of refuge on the north coast of Cornwall 
and Devon. There were many s tes and 
plenty of material, and the President of 
the Board of Trade would only be doing 
his duty to the State by causing inquiry 
to be made as to the best site for such a 
harbour. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said this 
matter had been discussed every year 
since he had been President of the Board 
of Trade, and he was afraid he would 
not be able to satisfy the hon. Member 
who had raised the question on the 
present occasion, as he could only repeat 


| the reply he had previously made. The 


Committee to which the hon. Member 
had referred reported that as a general 
rule it was not expedient to make grants 
of money for harbour construction, but 





He quite agreed it wasa national ques- | to that rule it made certain exceptions, 
tion. The shipping concerned was up one of which was that a harbour of 
and down Channel chiefly. When they re- refuge should be made somewhere be- 
cognised the importance of the shipping | tween Land's End and the coast of 
interest, and remembered that during | Wales. But the kind of harbour the 


Mr. Soures. 
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Committee had in view was one of those 
great national harbours— 


« Whose site, extent, and mode of construc- 
tion should be determined, not only by con- 
siderations of how the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine of the country may best be protected 
from storm, but even more by considerations 
of strategie defence and [mperial policy.” 


In other words, a great naval harbour. 
That Committee was appointed in 1884, 
and reported in 1886, so that nearly 


| 
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not only those of one Party. When tlie 
Party opposite was in office, nothing was 
done. Since then the Government had 


adopted a general policy with regard to 


of harbours at the public expense. 


twenty years had elapsed without any | 


move having been taken, either by the 
present or any other Government, in 
the direction suggested by the Committee. 
He ventured to say, moreover, that if a 
move was to be made in that direction, 
it would be for the Admiralty rather 
than the Board of Trade to take the 
initiative, because the Admiralty would 
be principally concerned in a harbour 
of that kind. The Committee further 
suggested that grants of public money 
might be made ‘to a limited extent 
in aid of works which provided 
refuge purely for fishermen,” and as a 


‘the Treasury that they 


part in which it might be desirable to. 


construct such a harbour, they men- 
tioned the coast of Cornwall between 
St Ives and Hartland Point. 


Mr. SOARES: The report says : 


“Your Committee believe it falls entirely 
within the province of the Government to 
provide a much-needed refuge in this district.” 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
if the hon. Gentleman thought the 
passage inconsistent with the other he 
could only say it was impossible to 
quote the Committee to advantage. 
However that might be, a long time had 
passed since the Report was made, and 
the subject had been repeatedly under 
the consideration of Governments, and 


' harbours. 


these applications fer the construction 
They 
had appointed a Committee, called the 
Harbour Grants Committee, to which 
all applications from local authorities 
were to be made. He had repeatedly 
suggested that application should be 
made in the first instance by the local 
authority. It could then be considered 
in the regular way by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose; and he had 
gone further, and said that, in this par- 
ticular case, he was prepared to urge on 
should not 
require the full contribution which, 
under the Treasury rules, would be 
ordinarily required from a local autho- 
rity making such application. Beyond 
that he did not see, at the present 
moment, he could possibly go without 
absolutely upsetting the whole policy 
decided upon by the Government in 
connection with grants-in aid for local 
He again suggested that the 
local authorities should be the first to 
move in the matter, and if they did he 
could assure them any application 
made by them would receive every con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SOARES: Having regard to the 
extremely unsatisfactory reply, 1 beg to 
move a reduction in the Vote of £200. 


Motion made, and Question put, “* That 


Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £200, in 


respect of the Salary of the President of 
the Board of Trade.” —(1/r. Soares.) 


The Committee divided :---Ayes, 67; 
Noes, 167. (Division List, No. 67.) 


AYES. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. | cally accorded to all His Majesty's sub- 

| jects should be extended to them. Hedid 

" eae = |not believe there was a Scotchman in 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 'the House who in his heart did not 
Tue PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST | support the Resolution he now had the 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J.| honour to move. He regarded this 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.) said that with question asa matterof grave national 
regard to the business for next week he importance, affecting as it did the whole 
had been making such inquiries as he well-being of the country. He was not 
could, and he had come to the conclusion | one of those who thought the future of 
that it would be most convenient to take this country was to be nothing but a 
the Education Bill on Tuesday, and the | question of bricks and mortar, wholly 
Land Bill in the week following. dependent for its food supply on foreign 
‘ ’ Stile ities | aan " countries, and that rural life would 
CaPTAIN DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked become ancient history, and he thought 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 4)4 danger of the food supply, which 
name the day. was present now in the minds of 
Me. A. J. BALFOUR:* As early in Ministers, should be sufficient incentive to 
en wails 0s 1 kk . grant these people justice, and thus 
enable them to live upon the land of their 

forefathers. Fishing was the sole means 
0° livelihood of many districts in his con- 
stituency, and if that went down and 
was ruined, owing to the constant 
depredations of trawlers, the people 
would inevitably be driven from the 
land and come to swell the starving 
populations of the towns, which would 
be a serious matter for the serious con- 
sideration of this House. Steam trawlers 
Mr. DALZIEL asked how many days came within the three-mile limit and 
would be allotted to the Edueation Bill, took that which they had no right to 
take ; besides which they destroyed a 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will make vast amount of food, and thus brought 
starvation to the homes of many in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. They 
And, it being after half-past Seven of had been told that these trawlers con- 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair tributed to the naval defence of the 
to make his Report to the House. country 250,000 seamen, but he believed 
that the majority of the sailors 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. who manned these trawlers were 
foreigners. It was true that these 


Captain DONELAN asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could not fix the 
Bill for the Monday and Tuesday of that 
week, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that that 
was the arrangement he was most 
anxious to carry out, but he could not 
give a definite pledge. 


no promise. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. trawlers brought an enormous amount 
—_— of fish to the market, but much of it 

EVENING SITTING. | was often sold for manure, and large 

PES /quantities were often taken back and 

SCOTTISH FISHERIES. thrown into the sea, because it could 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney "° even be sold for manure. The in- 
and Shetland) said he trusted that the JU7Y done to the fisheries must indeed 
matter he now desired to call attention be great when eventhe great trawling 
to was one on which Scotchmen of all Companies were interesting themselves 
opinions were agreed. They brought in this matter. They found that day 
the question forward in the interests of by day they had to go farther afield, 
bare and simple justice for the people. because the grounds that used to yield 
They were appealing for protection of | # fair supply did not now yield sufficient 
their property, living and lives, and it | t© Pay a fair wage to the men engaged. 
was not too much to ask that that smal | There were trawlers and trawlers, honest * 
modicum of justice which was theoreti-' and dishonest, and he, of course, was 
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only referring to those trawlers who 
contravened the law. 

The great ocean was a mystery 
to all, but there was ample room for 
science and capital to make every effort 
to increase the food supply of this 
country without coming to take away 
the livelihood of the fishermen and de- 
stroying their homes. With the re- 
sources at its command the Scottish 
Ottice did all that could be reasonably 
expected of it. All the complaint he 
made of the Scottish Ottice was that their 
Weapons were rusty and out of date, and 
that they wanted something better than 
their existing measures to deal with 
this vital question. Ihey had been told 
that patrolling wa: distasteful to the | 
British Navy, but this he did not be-| 
lieve. He believed that no work could | 
be more congenial to the Navy | 
than to protect the fishing  in-| 
dustry of the country, and to show the | 
popularity of the Navy he would only 
mention that when an _ unfortunate 
accident overwhelmed the “ Active’ 
subscriptions were raised throughout 
Orkney and Shetland for the sufferers 
in that disaster. During the last month 
or two he had presented petitions from 
practically the whole of Shetland, and 
from practically all the inhabitants of 
the North Isles of Orkney, and in one 
reply from the Office he had received 
occurred the following sentence :— 

** Lord Balfour cannot but think that there is | 
a good deal of exaggeration in that part of the 
petition which deals with the state of things as 
it now exists 





= 


That was in a letter of March 23rd. Ih 
the Shetland Times of April 4th, less than 
a fortnight after the above letter, reports 
appear of several trawlers being brought 
before the Sheriff's Court at Lerwick, and 
there were also reports in the same 
paper of vessels prowling about the 
tishing-ground without lights, cutting a 
boat's lines to pieces, and almost running 
her down. That is more than an 
answer to his Lordships suggested 
exaggeration, and the same paper c’ mes 
to the natural conclusion that for every 
one caught ninety go scot free. It takes 
as much pluck and two-o’clock-in-the- 
morning courage for an open boat to go 
- and try and take a trawler’s number as 
it would for one of us to go downstairs 
unarmed to try and capture a blood- 


Mr. Catheart Wuason. 
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thirsty burglar. The trawlers think 
nothing of threatening the defenceless 
fishermen with steam and hot cinders, 
and sometimes even attempt deliberately 
to run them down. During the last 
few years the coastguard were entitled 
to report illegal trawling. He thought 
they shou'd be allowed to go further; 
that they might be provided with 
suitable steam launches in order that 
they might not only carry on their 
ordinary duties for the prctection of the 
revenue but might be acheck on theseeyvil- 
doers. If such steam launches were pro- 
vided greater and further security would 
be given to the fishermen. ‘The total 
take of fish for the month of March last in 
Shetland was 450 tons, valued at £450, 
as against 4,000 pounds three years 
ago and 2,000 two years ago. Of 
course there had been a good deal of 
bad weather, and the fishermen might 
not have been able to do their best, but 
the fact remained that the fisheries 
were deteriorating, and there was 
nothing else to depend on. There. was 
no agriculture and no industries, and if 
the fishing stopped or was tahen away 
the country would be turned into a 
desert. It simply meant that the popula- 
tidh would either be reduced to starvation 
or would have to leave the country, 
and every well wisher to the country 
who recognised how much we depended 
upon the people of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland for the supply of 
sailors for the Navy would regard thet 
as a most deplorable result. If nothing 
was done in the next few years, not 
only would fish become infinitely dearer 
in this coun ry, but thousands of families 
would be reduced to want and ruin. 
He begged to move. 


Mr. BLACK (Banffshire) seconded 
the Motion. He said he could not help 
thinking that so far as Scotland was 
concerned this was a matter of even 
greater importance than that which the 
Committee would discuss to-morrow— 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would present his Budget—because so far 
as Scotland was concerned this was a 
matter of life itself. They hadheard what 
would be the ultimate result in the 
northern parts of Scotland unless this 
matter was attended to soon. He 
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believed the Government were not alto- 
getherunsympathetic. What was wanted 
was more backbone at the Scottish Office 
in dealing with the matter, and he hoped 
one result of the debate would be to make 
good this defect. Nothing in our tables 
of statistics was more pathetic than the 
figures relating to the industry now 
under discussion. In ten years line 
fishing had been practically thrown to 
the winds. Even the existing law had 
been loosely administered, and he hoped 
theGovernment would seethatit wasmore 
strictly enforced in the future. There was 
a marked increase of trawlers, but there 
was no increase of preventive measures. 
His hon. friend the Member for Orkney 
and Shetland had suggested a means of 
dealing with this without materially in- 
creasing the outlay, and his suggestion 
was that a greater preventive force 
might be engaged. He suggested that 
occasionally some of the Admiralty gun- 
boats, in addition to the Fishery Board 
cruisers, might be employed for this 
purpose. At the 
trawlers knew exactly what the move- 


present time the 


ments of the Fishery Board cruisers 
were, and that was not the way to 
detect the crime which was being per- 
petrated by the trawlers. He would give 
the Committee an instance. A gentleman 
residing in the constituency of his hon. 
friend went out to fish in the bay, not 
far from his place of residence, and 
while fishing there a trawler came into 
the bay and trawled all over the water. 
That was what would 
happen unless there was a complete 


continually 
patrol. He thought the Admiralty gun- 
boats were admirably suited for this 
purpose, and it would afford the men on 
board an opportunity of dong some 
useful work. 

Thesecond suggestion he wished tomake 
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was that the penalties for illicit trawline. 
when discovered, should be increased. 
Unless his information was very faulty he 
understood that it was a very common 
thing for a trawler to have over £120 
worth of fishon board, and consequently it 
paid to go and take £120 worth illegally 
when they only ran the risk of being fined 
about £50. He suggested, in the first 
place, that the penalties should be largely 
increased, and in thesecond placethat they 
should be exacted against theright person. 
Very oftenit wasonly the captain who was 
tried, and he was under the impression 
that it had been held that the captain 
The 
person to be tried ought to be the person 
who employed the captain and pocketed 
the proceeds. 


was the only person responsible. 


If an illicit trawler was 
prohibited from landing fish for three or 
six months, he thought they would hear 


very little of illicit trawling in the 
future. Hethoughbt they ought to do 


something more than was being done at 
present in regard to taking more severe 
measures to deal with trawlers carrying 
a foreign flag. What was there to hinde1 
the Lord Advocate introducing some 
measure by which foreign trawlers should 
be placed upon a list which could be cir- 


culated at the various ports? If the 
illicit trawlers, which were mostly 
owned by the inhabitants of Great 


Britain, could be easily identified it 
would be a very simple thing to prevent 
them landing fish in Great Britain, and 
they might also subject their employees 
to the laws and penalties of this country. 
He had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion of his hon. friend, and he hoped 
that they would 
reply from the right hon. Gentleman. 


have a_ Satisfactory 
and a distinct and definite promise thet 
something more would be done to 


remedy these evils. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
protection afforded by the Government 
to the fishing interests round the coasts 
of Scotland is entirely inadequate.” — 
(Mr. Catheart Wason.) 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said 
the Government should insist upon the 
trawlers keeping outside the three-mile 
limit, because at present they came in 
after dark and destroyed the spawn, 
and were, consequently, bringing ruin 
upon the line fishermen. A petition 
had recently been forwarded to the King 
signed by 2,000 people in the Island of 
Lewis, which showed that the line-fishing 
industry, which used to be a source 
to that island, had been 
These trawlers came 


of wealth 
utterly ruined. 
during the night, and not only covered 
their numbers, but used no lights. 
Under those circumstances, what pos- 
sible chance had the line fishermen to 
prevent their industry being ruined ? 
The suggestion made that coastguards- 
men should have launches and facilities 
for getting at these trawlers was a good 
one, for they would in that way be able 
to get the numbers, and prosecutions 
could follow. The Secretary for Scot 
land ought to approach the Admiralty 
for assistance in the way of gun-boats, 
and, failing that, the Secretary for 
Scotland should apply to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for money for addi- 
tional fishery cruisers to police the seas 
and protect the industry of the line 
He could 


why the Government were so blind to 


fishermen. not understand 
the importance of protecting and pre- 
serving this great national asset, the 


line fishermen, because they wanted men 
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for the Navy, and the line fishermen 
provided the very material they required. 
The sons of the line fishermen were 
bred and born to a seafaring life, but 
the course the Government were now 


adopting was simply to drive these 
people into the slums of large 
cities where a weakly race would 
grow up instead of the hardy 


population of the fishing villages. He 
had spoken upon. this question 
many times, and he hoped the Lord 
Advocate would give some satisfactory 
answer. He was glad the Secretary 
for Scotland had the courage to visit 
the Island of Lewis, and he hoped 
the noble Lord realised that 
something must be 
30,000 people residing in that island. 
The Colonial Secretary and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland were the only 
Ministers who had had the courage to 
Island of 
Government 


now 
done for the 


go across to the Lewis, 
other Members of the 
knew very little about 
He trusted that good would result 
the visit paid by the 
tary for Scotland to the Island of 


Lewis, and he hoped the Government 


crofter life. 


from Secre- 


would see the importance of doing some- 
thing to ameliorate the condition of 
that These 
which required the 


serious consideration and the best atter 


the people of island, 


were matters 


tion of the Scottish Office. 


*Mr. BIGNOLD (Wick Burghs) sup- 
ported the Motion, and said that from 
time to time he had had opportunities 
of examining the books 
connection with the line fishing trade, 


kept in 


and he could assure the Committee 


that the amount of money realised by 
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the line fishermen was hardly sufficient 
to pay for the bait with which they 
fished. The trade of the line and drift 
fishermen was on the verge of extinction, 
and hundreds of them were being driven 
quite recently to the herring fishcries. 
It appeared tobe considered that when 
they had caught the fish it did not 
matter they it because 
it was an article of foodand must be con- 
sidered accordingly. But surely it was 
only reasonable to take intoconsideration 


how caught 


the fact that these trawlers, with lights 
out and their numbers covered, came in 
generally on a Sunday night near the 
shore, and within fifteen minutes com- 
filled ‘‘the of the” 
net with small rock, 


far end 
fish, 
extent that this 


pletely 
and 
stones to such an 
one-third of the catch became pulp, and 
It might be 


urged that the remaining two-thirds of 


was absolutely destroyed. 


the catch was good fish, but anyone who 
went to Billingsgate Market would see 
two prices of fish, one for trawled fish, 
and the other for hooked fish, and the 
latter fetched the highest price. It was 
admitted fact that 


when the trawlers remained outside the 


a well-known and 


three-mile limit they did not destroy 
the fish, and this fact was a proof that a 
large quantity of the fish sold in Billings- 
within the 


gate Market was caught 


three-milelimit. Unlessthe Government 
went to workin earnest, and properly 
policed our shores, there was only one 
inevitable result, and that was that in a 
very short time the trawlers would 
totally exterminate the fish round our 
coast, and would destroy the in- 
dustry of a most praiseworthy set of 
inhabitants. He cordially supported the 


Resolution. 
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Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) said 
there was one very important point upon 
Lord Advocate 
He wished 
to know what progress had been made 


which he hoped the 
would make a statement. 


with the negotiations that the Government 
were conducting with the North Sea 
Powers in regard to trawling in the 
Moray Firth by foreign trawlers. He 
should be the very last person to criticise 
the policy of the Government in closing 
the Moray Firth, although he admitted 
that the trawling industry had a certain 
He did not, 
however, think that it was a great grieve 


grievance in that respect. 


ance, because the fishery reports showed 
that the catch of foreign trawlers in the 
Moray Firth was probably not more than 
No doubt 


it was irritating to British trawlers to 


one-half per cent. of the total. 


see foreign trawlers in the Moray Firth. 
He understood from a statement made 
by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that some negotiations were going 
on. Those who were taking an interest 
in this question would be pleased to 
hear what progress had been made. 
They did not know the nature of these 
negotiations, and he would be pleased 
to hear whether they referred to the 
Moray Firth or to the three-mile limit. 
The fisheries round our shores could 
never be properly policed without some 
extension of the present boundary. He 
thought His Majesty’s Government was 
somewhat to blame in this respect. He 
understood that the International Law 
Society, of which the Lord Chief Justice 
was president, had passed certain resolu- 
tions proposing that there should be an 


international congress to discuss this 


He under- 
stood that in 1895 the Dutch Govern 


ment actually applied to our Government 


very important question. 


_with the view to the opening of such 
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negotiations, but 
distinctly resented the proposal. He | 
thought that was unsatisfactory. He | 
could not see why there should not be a 
certain limit for fishery matters, and | 
another limit for international matters. | 
The three-mile 
arbitrary. The reason 
was that it was the range covered by a 
cannon shot from the shore at the time. | 
A cannon shot now carried far beyond | 


our Government 


was extremely 
chosen 


limit 
it was 


the three-mile limit. 


_*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHamM Muvrray, Buteshire) said he 
had never complained of the ventilation 
of this subjet of the fisheries. After 
listening to the debate he was rather at 
a loss to know how the speeches delivered 
in its course were held to support the 
Motion. That Motion was an unhesitat- 
ing condemnation of the Government 
for giving inadequate policing to the 
northern seas; but the mover had 
disarmed him at once by disclaiming 
that it was in any sense a party question, 
and by doing more than justice to the 
work of the Scottish Office and of the 
Fishery Board, because he said he was | 
quitecertain that they had done everything 
they could with the means which were 
at their command, It was quite true, of 
course, that the hon. Member whoseconded | 
the Motion did not quite follow that line, 
but his criticism was of such a general 


character that it did not do anyone much | 


harm. He himself was far from wishing 


to make this question a party matter 


He did not see many Members 


either. 


on the Front Bench opposite, but the fact 


that the question was not dealt with 


when they were in office—he did not say 


it as a matter of party recrimination— 


| 
showed that they probably felt that they | 


Mr. Crombie. 
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could not deal with it. There were two 
views always in a fishery question, and 
although they slid into each other it was 
perhaps as well to discriminate between 
There was what he might call the 
that to 
say, how far the food supply was really 


natural history question was 
injured by the operations of the trawlers. 
He had never hesitated to give as his 


not go 


humble view that trawling could g 


on in inland waters without causing a 


| certain amount of harm, but at the same 


time he recognised that the subject was 
full of difficulty, and that it had given rise 
to varied opinions even among experts. 
Nobody could read the Fishery Board's 
Report of last year on the evidence 
brought before the Committee on under- 
sized fish without feeling that this was a 


| question on which there were a variety 


of opinions. Many Members felt that 


the mere question of inland waters was a 


drop in the bucket, and that it depended 


upon the great fishing banks in the 
North Sea generally. Another question 


was the extent of reserved ground for 


the line fisherman to exercise his calling, 
That was only to be supported on very 
different principles, especially when they 
came to consider negotiations with foreign 


Governments. The North Sea was the 


| ‘+ . 
common property of all nations, and it, 


was to the interest of all that the fish 
He 


supply should not be diminished. 


had been asked about the extension of 


to thirteen-mile 


He could not specifically answer 


the three-mile limit a 


limit. 


| that question, but, generally speaking, the 


| hegotiations were at the present moment 


mainly directed to the protection of 


inland waters and not to any general 
extension of the territorial limit. It was 


all very well to remind them that the 


}range of cannon shot was the probable 


origin of the national doctrine of the 
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three-mile-limit, but 
membered that a 
was a very difficult thing to alter, and 
although the three-mile limit might be 
an anachronism it would be very 
difficult to get it altered, because it took 
with it questions of sovereignty and 


general doctrine 


the right of jurisdiction of the sea. 

He now came to what they were 
supposed to have left undone. He did 
not need to defend himself more than to 
take the frank 
Member who moved the Motion when 
he said that they had done all they 
could with the their 
command, He thought that the attack, 
such as it was, had been made because 
They 


admission of the hon. 


resources at 


they did not have more cruisers. 
would only get more cruisers in two 
ways, either by having more money or 
obtaining further assistance from the 
Admiralty. Hon. Members had never 
yet persuaded the House as a whole that 
the policing of the sea for this purpose 
was a matter of Imperial concern, in the 
sense that they would get Imperial 
money for it. The cruisers they now 
had were paid for out of Scotch funds. 
Some years ago they hada grant from 
the Government and they persuaded 
the people of Scotland that it would be 
good to use a certain amount of money, 
with the result that they had a private 


policing establishment for the purpose | 


of protecting the fishermen. 
sequence was that Scotland was the only 


part of the three kingdoms which had a} 


private police establishment. Such pro- 


it must be re-! 


The con- | 
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tection as was now provided was pro-, 


vided by local effort. It was not out of 
the way to remind the hon. Member who 
moved the Motion that the district he 
represented had never formed itself into 
a fishery district, as it could do under 


Fisheries. 
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steps towards local effort for the protec- 
tion of local fisheries. The consequence 
was that there were other parts of the 
Kingdom which would like very much 
to have protection, but they had never 
yet persuaded the House to vote funds 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. As to 
the position of the Admiralty he was 
afraid it was useless to say that it would 
be a popular thing for the Admiralty to 
do a little chasing of the trawlers. Al- 
though the Admiralty gives a certain 
amount of assistance, he should be really 
concealing the true situation if he said 
he thought would be the 
slightest chance of getting more assist- 


there 


ance from the Admiralty. The defence 
of the Admiralty was that their ships 
had other things to do and that they 
could not spare any more ships for use 
for this purpose. 
of misunderstanding between the De- 
partments, and if the Admiralty said 
they could not detail more ships for this 


It was not a question 


purpose, they did so on their own re- 
sponsibility and the attack must be made 
on the Admiralty. 
been regard to penalties. 
These could not be altered without legis- 


The suggestion had 
made with 
lation. Personally, he was anxious that 
the penalties should be made greater, not 
only in pecuniary amount but also in 
such a way as would provide for getting 
at the people who made the profit instead 
of at the unfortunate skipper. Any move- 
ment in that direction 
hearty support. 
Black as to foreign trawlers was impractic- 
able. It was not possible by an act of ad- 


would have his 
The suggestion of Mr. 


ministration to prevent foreign trawlers 


from coming into the ports. There was an 


Act of Parliament which said that landing 


at Scottish ports was illegal, and if so 


they might prevent any fish being landed. 


the Act of 1895, and had not taken any | The matter had nut been discussed in a 
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full House and he thought cogent reasons | make. That rendered the provisions 
could be advanced for not taking the | of the Act entirely inoperative. That was 
'a point which was discussed during the 
‘discussion of the Bill in this House. It 
Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar) said a | was the duty of Government to punish 
sentence dropped from the Lord Advocate | the lawbreakers, and he hoped the 
which threw a very lurid light on the | Lord Advocate would persuade the 
way the interests of Scotland were Government to bring in legi-lation 
attended to in this and other matters. | towards that end. 
The hon. and learned Member said quite | 
truly that the Scotch Members had never | Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


steps suggested by the hon. Member. 


yet succeeded in persuading the House | 
that this grievance was so impor: | (QUNTY COUNCILS (BILLS IN PARLIA- 
tant that additional steps should be | MENT) BILL. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, Mid) 


. | 
taken to endeavour to remedy it. | 


That was just the complaint which his 
hon. friend had brought forward in 
moving the Motion, namely that the 
interests not only of his constituency 
but of Scotland generally were so remote 


| moved, ** That it be an instruction to the 
| Standing Committee on Law, etc., that 
| they have power to extend the provisions 
of the County Councils (Bills in Parlia- 
_ment) Bill to Scotland.” 





to a great many Members of the House | 
that it was difficult to get these matters | 
dealt with. The Scotch Members were | 
all alive to the fact that the fishing | 


industry of Scotland was a much more | Ordered, That it be an instruction to 


important interest than the fishing | the Standing Committee on Law, etce., 


industry of England. He believed that | that they have power to extend the Bill 


was the reason why they had the | t° Scotland.—(Mr. Ca/dwell.) 
| 


separate police establishment of which | 
the Lord Advocate made mention, and | 
which was perfectly justified by the | 
importance of the fishery industry of | 


Scotland. The Lord Advocate reproached | Pusan RICHARD JESS. (Cambridge 
the constituency of Orkney and Shetland | Uaioe) sen neniinn Mesant Renting of 
’ ‘the Addenbrooke's Hospital Bill, which, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ADDENBROOKE’S HOSPITAL BILL. 


[SECOND READING. ] 


for having taken no steps to form a ; 
he said, was unopposed. 


Fishery District Committee there. The 
Notice taken that forty Members were 


Lord Advocate would remember that | 
not present ; House counted, and forty 


there had only been one effort over the | Memb bei om 
. an | Members not being present, 
whole of Scotland to form a Fishery | 


District Committee under the Act, and | 


that that effort was frustrated by the | 
Adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


objection of the representatives of one | stas Dies stele 


small burgh, which under the provisions | 


of the Act it was quite open for them to | 


Mr. A. Graham Murray. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 23rd April, 1903. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


PORT OF LONDON BILL (STANDING 
ORDERS APPLICABLE 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, pursuant 
to the Order of the House of the 7th day 
of April, That, in the case of the follow 


applicable thereto have been complied 
with, viz. :— 
Port of London Bill. 


PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS (STANDING 

ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the Petitions for the following 
Bill, the Standing Orders have not been 
complied with, viz. :— 

Baker Street and Waterloo Railway 
(Extension of Time) Bill. 

Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PRIVATE BILLS (PETITION FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL PROVISION) (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 

Report from one of the Examiners of 

Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 

case of the Petition for additional Pro- 

vision in the following Bill, the Standing 

_ Orders have not been complied with, 

viz. :-— 


Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member 


An 


Castleblaney, Keady, and Armagh 
Railway (Extension of Time) Bill. 

Ordered, that the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (NO 
STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE). 


Mr. SpEAKER 
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ing Bill, the Standing Orders which are | 


‘leave to proceed 


laid upon the Table | 
Report from one of the Examiners of | 
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the First Reading thereof, no Standing 


Orders are applicable, viz :— 


Land Drainage Provisional order Bill. 


Ordered, that the Bill be read a 


| second time to-morrow. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (No. 1) 
BILL. 
Ordered, that the great Eastern 
Xailway (No. 1) Bill be re-committed to 
the former Committee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee on the Great Eastern 
Railway (No. 1) (re-committed) Bill and 
the Great Eastern Railway (No 2) Bill 
that they have power, if they think fit, 
to consolidate the said two Bills, or any 
part or parts thereof respectively, into 


one Bill. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
with the said Bills 


to-morrow.—(Mr, Ernest Gray). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
and 1888, The Electric Lighting 
(Scotland) Act, 1890, and The Electric 
Lighting (Scotland) Act, 1902, relating 
to Borrowstounness, Cambuslang, 
Irvine, Kilmaleolm, and Kirkintilloch, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bonar 
Law and Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
and 1888, relating to Abersychan, 
Calverley, Falmouth, Horsforth, Laun- 
ceston, Maesteg. Walton-upon-Thames, 
Warmley, Whickham, and Wigan(Rural), 


| ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bonar 


Law and Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
and 1888, relating to Bexley (Extension), 
Bridgwater and _ District, Bromley 


Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the | (Rural), Hendon (Amendment), Hudders- 


case of the following Bill, referred on | 
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(Extension), 
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District (Extension), Prestwich (Amend! 
ment), Stroud, and Whitchurch and 
Pangbourne, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Gerald. 
Balfour. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 

“ To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
The Electric Lighting (Scotland) Act, 
1890, and The Electric Lighting (Scot- 
land)'Act, 1902, relating to Borrowstoun- 
ness, Cambuslang, Irvine, Kilmalcolm, 
and Kirkintilloch,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 159.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 

‘To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under The 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 18838, 
relating to Abersychan, Calverley, Fal- 
mouth, Horsforth, Launceston, Maesteg, 
Walton-upon-Thames, Warmley, Whick- 
ham, and Wigan (Rural),” presented, 
and read the first time; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. and to be printed. [Bill 160. | 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 6) BILL. 

“To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Bexley (Extension), Bridg- 
water and District, Bromley (Rural), 
Hendon (Amendment), Huddersfield 
(Extension) Leatherhead and District 
(Extension), Prestwich (Amendment), 
Stroud, and Whitchurch and Pang- 
bourne.” presented, and read the first 
time ; to be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 161.] 


PETITIONS. 

COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Low 
Stubbin (No. 2); Whitehaven; Brays- 
down Pit; Camerton Pit; Kilmersdon 
Pit ; Bishop Sutton Pit ; Upper Conygre 
Pit; Huish Pit; Foxcote Pit; Writh-| 
lington Pit ; Ludlow’s Pit ; Norton Hill; 
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and Lower Conygre Collieries ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 

EXTENSION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Reading; 
Bournemouth (two); Dover; Harro- 
gate; Torquay; Pudsey; Middleton; 
Eastbourne; Ilford; Leytonstone ; 
Forest Gate; Weston-super- Mare ; 
3arnsley ; Bridgwater; Brighton ; Sun- 
derland; Mossley; and Kingston-upon- 
Hull ; to lie upon the Table. 

DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Stenton; 
Bellie; and Girvan; to lie upon the 
Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Montrose, in favour; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL. 

Petition from Leeds, in iavour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND 
MENT BILL. 

Petition from Borrowstounness, for 
alteration: to lie upon the Table. 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 

SISTER BILL. 

Petition from Montrose, in favour ; to 

lie upon the Table. 


PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 


Petition from Bristol, for alteration ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Paisley 
(four); Edinburgh (four); Glasgow ; 
and Aberdeen ; to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Petition from Oldham, for alteration 
of law ; to lie upon the Table. 
RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Petitions against: from Newhaven ; 
and Brighton; to lie upon the Table. 
SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL. 


Petitions against: from Brighton 
(two); and Hove; to lie upon the Table. 
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TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Whitehaven ; 


Low Stubbin (No. 2); Braysdown Pit ; 
Upper Conygre ;Ludlow’s Pit ; Writhling- 


ton Pit; Norton Hill Pit; Foxcote Pit ; | 


Lower Conygre ; Kilmersdon Pit ; Huish 


Pit ; Camerton Pit; and Bishop Sutton | 


Pit Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES (IRELAND) 
(NUNS EMPLOYED). 
Return [presented 21st April] to be 
printed. [No. 115.] 


EVICTIONS (LRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Return of the 
number of Evictions in Ireland for the 
quarter ended 31st March 1903 [by 
Command] to lie upon the Table. 


FORESTRY (DEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MITTEE). 

Copy presented, of Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to enquire into and report 
upon British Forestry, with Appendices 
and Index [by Command]: to lie upon 
the Table. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES). 

Copy presented, of Statement of 
Schemes for the formation of Education 
Committees approved up to 3lst March 
by the Board of Education, under 
Section 17 of the Education Act of 
1902 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 22nd April; Mr. Bonar Law] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 116.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 2) BILL. 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 22nd April; Mr. Bonar Law); 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 117.] 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 

Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 22nd April; Mr. Bonar Law]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 118.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
| 2959 and 2960 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOULS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

Copy presented, of Scheme for the 
Management of Chew’s Foundation, in 
the parish of Dunstable, in the County 
of Bedford, founded by Deed of 16th 
September 1724 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 121.| 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1903-4). 
Copy ordered, “of Statement of Rev- 
enue and Expenditure as laid before the 
House by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when opening the Budget.”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 119.] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Scotch Education—Leaving Certificates. 

Mr. GROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
To ask the Lord Advocate, whether he 
is aware that under the regulations for 
leaving certificates, a candidate who 
desires to take dynamics as an additional 
subject, though he has already passed in 
higher mathematics, is compelled to 
undergo another examination and pass 
again in the latter subject ; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to render the 
second examination in higher mathe- 
matics unnecessary. 


(Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
The rule in question has been adopted 
in order to check a tendency to cram 
up a special subject and to neglect the 
mathematical knowledge on which it 
ought to be based. Experience so far 
has confirmed the expediency of such a 

| Tule. 
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(Questions. 


London Elections Bill— Date of 
Second Reading. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
To ask the President of the Local | 
Government Board if he will state when 
the Second Reading of the Bill for the 
rectification of the London Parliamentary 
Borough Boundaries will be taken. 


211 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) The 
Bill referred to has not been introduced 
this se sion. In reply toa question on 
the 2nd of March last,+ I pointed out 
that last year’s Bill was introduced on 
the assurance that it would meet with 
no opposition, but that in fact it was 
opposed from both sides of the House. 
| added that I was not prepared to deal 
with the matter in the present session 
unless I was satisfied that the Bill would 
be treated as an unopposed measure. 


Plumbers and Electricians in the Navy. 
Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : To ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
men holding the rating of plumber or 
plumber’s mate will be permitted to 
change it to electrician, provided they 
possess the necessary qualifications. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) So 
long as the direct entries of electricians 
continue sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, it is not intended to permit trans- 
fers from other ratings within the service. 


Savings Bank Department and the Teie- 
phone Service. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): To ask the Postmaster-General 
whether, in view of his decision to employ 
the telephone service at the Savings Bank 
Department, Kensington, in preference 
to the telegraphs, he will explain why 
the telegraph apparatus has been used 
since this decision was made known ; and 
whether he will state the number of 
telegrams sent from the Savings Bank 
to the Central Telegraph Office from 8th 
April to 16th April, inclusive. 


(Answered by Mr, Austen Chamberlain.) 
It became necessary, owing to the pressure 
of work, to supplement the telephonic 
communication between the Savings 
Bank and the Central Telegraph Oftice 
by Wheatstone telegraphic apparatus on 
the Saturday before Easter and _ the 
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| following Tuesday. It will be necessary 
| to do this probably on a few other days 
|in the year. The number of telegrams 
| sent from the Savings Bank to the Central 
Telegraph Office from the 14th to the 
16th April, inclusive, was 3,248, and 
there were 3,452 in the opposite direction. 
The transfer to the new buildings was 
not completed until the 14th, so that | 
only give the figures from that date 
inelusive. 


Irish Lights Commission. 


Mr. H. GC. RICHARDS: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he proposes to take any 
steps, and what, to bring the Iris! 
Light Commissioners and their work 
within Parliamentary control. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) I am 
aware that representations have been 
made from time to time in favour of a 
reform in the constitution of the Irish 
Lights Board. The question, however. 
is properly one for the consideration of 
my right hon. friend the President «f 
the Board of Trade. 


Depopulation of Ireland. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork Co., E.): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
ton has been directed to the numbers of 
emigrants leaving Ireland almost daily 
for America; and whether, in view of 
the consequent depopulation of the 
country and of the fact that farmers 
each year experience greater difficulties 
in working their farms owing to the 
scarcity of labour, with a view to provide 
a remedy, he will consider the desira- 
bility of enlarging the provisions dealing 
with the labourers in the Irish Land 
Bill. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) There 
has been a decrease, small but still grati- 
fying, in the number of emigrants from 
Ireland during the first three months of 
1903 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1901 and 1902. In the 
first quarter of 1901 the figures were 
4,974; in 1902, 4,395; and during the 
past three months, 4,153. The second 
inquiry can more properly be dealt 


| with in Committee on the Land Bill. 
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Baghdad Railway Convention— senior executive officer, and the gunnery 
7 SY. officer all personally responsible for 


Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, | suecess in marksmanship in their respect- 
Accrington): To ask the First Lord of | ive fleets and ships; and of causing it to 
the Treasury whether his attention has be understood that upon the adequate 
been drawn to the terms of Article 1V. results of the gunnery of the fleet or ship 
of the Convention alleged to have been wi.l depend the retention of the admiral 
granted to the Anatolian Railway Com- and the captain ot their respective 
pany by the Turkish Government, appointments, and the promotion of tlie 
whereby the proposed Railway to Bagh- senior executive officer, as well as that of 
dad and Basra is to be finished within the gunnery officer. 
eight years, subject to any delays arising 
out of force majeure, such as a war be- 
tween European Powers or a radical 
change in the financial situation of 
England, Germany or France; and 
whether he is able to explain the 
meaning ot the reference to the finan- 
cial situation of England in this said 
Article. 


THE SECRETARY TO THE 
ADMIRALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-ForstTrER, 
Belfast, W.): The firing returns from 
all ships are carefully scrutinised both 
at the Admiralty and in the gunnery 
schools, and the attention of the officers 
concerned is specially directed to all 
eases in which the firing has been 

(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.)—As 1 unsatisfactory The approbation of the 
have already stated, His Majesty’s Board is expressed when specially good 
Government are in possession of a copy results have been obtained. The supply 
of the Convention in question ; but they of practice ammunition has recently 
are in no sense parties to it, and cannot been revised, and it is not considered 
therefore be called upon to explain its inadequate for the purpose. With 
provisions. regard to the third paragraph of my 
hon. friend’s Question, the Board are of 
ei son apie _— opinion that it conveys a serious imputa- 
QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. tion upon the officers alluded to, and 

—— that the statement contained in it to 
Naval Marksmanship. ~ Pe ccagh that a oe ee 
' ape , indifferent to one of their principal an 
I — ——— — gr sir serge most important duties ie absolutely 
oe ve Secretary to the incorrect, and involves an unjust reflec- 
Admiralty have the Admiralty given at- ‘inn dei tam te betes te the 
tention to the great variations between fourth oes ie Bek a ue 
the marksmanship records of various reason for altering the existing regula- 
ships of the fleet, and to the fact that tions, which clearly lay down that the 
whereas some ships have scored no hits | attainment of ‘good shooting and effi- 
at all others have scored over 70 ciency in gunnery are always to be 
per cent. of hits, and that the general considered as taking precedence over all 
average is 80 low as about half the’ ono, duties,” and that special reports 
highest results attained. Are they reeude regard to gunnery efficiency are to 
that defectivemarksmanship is partly due be forwarded to the Admiralty for con- 
to the inadequate supply of practice am- iteration at the time of the half-yearly 
munition for breech-loading quick-firing jecommendations of lieutenants for 
guns. Are they aware that it isalsoin | ction 
many cases principally due to the inade- P . 
quate interest taken in gunnery as com- 
pared with other matters by admirals, 
captains, and senivr executive officers, 
the concurrence of all three of whom 
with the gunnery officer is required in 
order to afford any ship the requisite 
facilities for gunnery training. And, 
will they consider the advisability of!| Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Yes, Sir, 
making the admiral, the captain, the; that is exactly the|point. Such, :a 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he did 
not impute indifference to admirals and 
captains except as compared with other 
matters—that was to say, paint and 
brass work. 
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suggestion conveys a Very seriousimputa- troops and enemy’s infantry, who at- 


tion, for which there is no foundation 
whatever. 


The Disaster in Somaliland. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Government have received any news from 
Somaliland. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 


WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Yes, Sir, we have received the 
following telegram from General 
Manning:— From Colonel Swann, 


Bohotle, To the Secretary of State for | 


War, April 22. Following message 
received from General Officer Command- 
ing (begins):—Twenty miles to the 
west of Galadi, 18th April. Regret to 
report that flying column under the 
command of Cobbe, which left Galadi 
10th April reconnoitre road to Walwal, 
as reported in my 110 of 8th April, has 


had most serious check on 17th April. | 


On morning of 17th April Cobbe, at 
Gumburru, forty miles to the west of 
Galadi, hud decided to return to Galadi 
owing to serious difficulty in finding 
road to Walwal and short of water. He 
was about to leave zariba when firing 
was heard in direction of small party 
under command of Captain Olivey which 
had been sent in a westerly direction to 


reconnoitre. At 9.15 in the morning 
Colonel Cobbe despatched Colonel 


| tacked at close quarters. 


He kept back enemy’s forces until no 
more ammunition, when he formed 
' square and charged (with) bayonet in 
direction of Cobbe’s zariba. He moved 
for some distance in this manner, but a 
great many, inclusive of Plunkett, killed 
and wounded by enemy’s force in pur- 
suit. At last enemy's infantry over- 
whelmed square and annihilated all 
with exception of 37 fugitives above 
mentioned. 

Following reported missing, without 


|doubt killed in action :— 
Officers, 2nd Bn. King’s African 
Rifles: Colvnel Plunkett, Captains 


| Johnston-Stewart, Olivey, Morris, Mac- 
| Kinnon, Lieutenants Gaynor and Bell. 
2nd Sikhs: Captain Visey |! Vesey]. 

Indian Medical Staff: Captain Sime. 

Rank and file: No. 2176 Private 
Laurence Ensor, 4th K.R.R.C. ; No. 1589 
Private John Barrow, 4th K.R.R.C. 

Rank and file, native soldiers: 2nd 
Sikhs, #8 ; 2nd Bn. King’s African Rifles, 
124 

Two Maxim guns also lost. 

Colonel Cobbe reports result of slight 
fighting on 16th April — Lieutenant 
Chichester, Somali M.I., killed in action. 

Received earliest account from Cobbe 
8 30 o'clock last night, 17th April, bear- 
ing date 1 10 o'clock in the afternoon, 
| to the following effect :—That he feared 
{that Plunkett had been repulsed with 
serious loss, started immediately after 





Plunkett with 160 2nd Battalion King’s | § ; " . 
African Rifles and 48 2nd Sikhs and | fer Gumburru with 300 2nd Sikhs, 60 
two Maxim guns for extrication of 3rd Battalion K.A. Rifles. Kenna, with 


Captain Olivey if necessary, As a/| all available M.1—namely, 100—started 
matter of fact Olivey had not been| at once; at the same time ordered to 
engaged. Plunkett on joining Depot | push on as fast as po-sible.—CoBpe. 
continued to push on. At 11.45 inthe; Further information from above 
morning Colonel Cobbe heard heavy fire | mentioned reached me marcliing. Cobbe 
in direction of Plunkett, and at or about | encamping with 220 troops; plenty of 
1 o'clock in the afternoon a few fugitives | food supplies and four days’ water. He 
coming in reported Plunkett defeated | has about 1,000 camels and does not 
with loss. News fully corroborated | think he can withdraw from there with 
since, and | have to report total loss of | them without help, because the scrub 
Plunkett’s party with exception of | is thick and the enemy’s forces seem 
thirty-seven Yaos who have arrived.”’ ‘likely to act on the offensive. 

Latest information extracted from! | ‘march again directly to-night at 
fugitives is dated 8 30 o'clock in the} moonrise, expecting to arrive at Gum- 
afternoon 17th April ; is as follows :— |burru to-morrow at noon. 1 shall 
That Plunkett pushed on after enemy’s | accomplish extrication of Cobbe with as 
force to open country seven miles to the | much as pos-ible transport and shall _re- 
west of Gumburru. Here he was) turn toGaladi. Can only carry sufficient 
attacked by very strong force of mounted | water for march to Gumburru returning 
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direct with Cobbe, and therefore unable | 


to advance against an enemy’s forces if 
he keeps back. Will telegraph as soon 
as possible with regard to situation of 
affairs as soon as I shall accomplish ex- 
trication of Cobbe.— MANNING. (ends.) 


The Military Riot at Pretoria. 
COLONEL NOLAN (Galway, N): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can give the House any information 
as to the five soldiers sentenced to death 
at Pretoria for being concerned in a 
military riot. 


Mr. BRODRICK: No, sir. No report 
has been forwarded to the War Office. 
I have telegraphed for a report, but 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman is aware 
that, as these men were tried by the 
civil power, they have passed out of the 
jurisdiction of the War Office. 


COLONEL NOLAN: I would like to 
address the same Question to the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was not in his place 
and no answer was returned. 


Madras Law Students. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
sire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to a notice recently 
posted in the Madras Law College for- 
bidding the senior students taking part 
n discussions regarding public affairs ; 
and, if so, will he state whether this 
notice has the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 


* THe SECRETARY or STATE ron 
INDIA (Lord GegorcGe HAMILTON, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have no informa- 
tion as to the notice referred to in the 
(Question; but it is a well-understood 
principle that students in Government 
Educational Institutions in India are 
expected to abstain from taking part in 
political agitation. 


Delhi Railway Conference. 


/ Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to an answer given in the Viceregal 
Council by the Public Works Member 
on the 25th of March, to the effect 
that the proceedings of the Railway 
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Conference held at Delhi on the 2nd of 
January last had not been submitted to 
the Government, and that the Govern- 
ment had taken no action thereon; 
whether he is aware that the Conference 
was presided over by the Railway 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
and that a Government circular letter, 
dated 18th February, was issued upon 
the proceedings to all railway adminis- 
trations inquiring what steps could be 
taken to increase the employment of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the 
Indian Railways; and, if so, whether, 
in any policy initiated by the Govern- 
ment of India, he will take steps to 
secure that the employment of Hindus 
and Mahomedans shall not be interfered 
with. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: My 
attention has been drawn to the 
answers given in the Legislative Council 
of India on the 25th of March last as to 
the employment of more Anglo-Indians 
on Indian Railways, but no action has 
been taken by the Government of India 
nor has the matter come under their 
consideration. 


Lord Ampthill and Imputations on 
Indian Administration. 


Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn toa speech 
by Lord Ampthill, Governor of Madras, 
as ¢-officio Chancellor of the Madras 
University, in which he deprecated he 
discussion of administrative Acts and 
comments upon the conduct of public 
affairs and the effect of legislative and 
other measures affecting the general 
interest of the country; and, if so, will 
he state whether he proposes to take 
any, and, if so, what steps in the 
matter. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
hon. Gentleman has misunderstood the 
purport of that part of Lord Ampthill’s 
speech to which his Question refers. 
What Lord Ampthill deprecated was 
not discussion or comment upon ad- 
ministrative acts, but the tone and 
temper of the imputations not un- 
frequently made as to the intentions 
and obiects of the Administration. The 
advice thus conveyed to his audience 
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seemed to me to be both salutary and 
needed. 


Railway Construction in Northern 


Nigeria. 
Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (York- 
shire, Cleveland): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for 
in Northern Nigeria from Zungeru to 
Zaria, and thence to Kano, is under the 
consideration of the Government ; and, 
if so, whether an estimate of the probable 
cost has yet been made. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) : Arrangements are 
being made for a survey of the country 
between Wushishi (which close to 
Zungeru) and Zaria, with a view to 
acquiring information which will assist 
in formulating a policy of railway con- 
struction in Northern Nigeria, but no 
decision has been arrived at as to the 
actual direction of a railway between 
those points, and until this has been 
settled 
structing such a railway can be made. 


is 


Native Labour for the Transvaal Mines. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if the experimental recruiting 
of 1,000 natives in Central Africa for 
the Transvaal mines has yet begun ; and, 
if so, what rate of wages per diem has 


been approved by the British Com- 
missioner. 
THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
CRANBORNE, Rochester): This Question 
should have been addressed to the 
Foreign Office. The recruiting of natives, 
up to a maximum of _— 1,000, 
now proceeding in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. The following rates 
of wages have been approved :—Monthly | 
payments to the labourers of £1 10s. 
without any deduction. In addition 
the Labour Association will pay 4s. a/| 
month for maintenance of wives and 
families left in the Protectorate, and a | 
sum of 6s. for every native engaged, in | 
respect of hut-tax due to the Pro-| 


tectorate Administration. Papers on | 


is 


the subject are about to be laid. 
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the Colonies 
whether the construction of a railway | 


no estimate of the cost of con- | 
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| The Baghdad Railway. 


| 
| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury have 
| His Majesty’s Government considered 
'that by Article VIII. of the Decree of 
| Monharrem (8th December, 1881) any 
‘surplus arising from a modification in 
the Turkish Customs tariff in case o: 
revision of the treaties of commerce was 
ceeded by the Turkish Government for 
the service of the Turkish debt in an 
absolute and irrevocable manner until 
the complete extinction of the said debt ; 
and, in view of that cession, can he 
state how any part of any sums arising 
from an increase of Turkish Customs 
duties can be applied towards the pro- 
vision of payments for the kilometric 
guarantee proposed to be given to the 
Baghdad Railway, or be in any other 
way used in guaranteeing that railway. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or THe TREASURY (Mr. A. J 
BALFour, Manchester, E.): A  modifi- 
cation of the terms of Article VIII. 
would be necessary in order that any 
part of the surplus arising from an 
increase of the Customs duties might be 
applied to purposes other than the ser- 
vice of the Turkish Debt. The consent 
of the Council of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, who represent the bondholders, 
would be necessary for any such arrange- 
ment. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, are 
His Majesty’s Government aware that 
on the 31st January, 1902, the directors 
of the Anatolian Society, which has the 
concession for the construction of the 
Konia-Baghdad-Basra Railway proposed, 
by a written communication to the 
Turkish Government, that the desired 
kilometric guarantee for the railway of 
£1,400,000 should be secured on an 
increase of the Turkish Customs duties, 
on the creation of five monopolies of 


| petroleum, alcohol, matches, cards, «nd 


cigarette paper, and on an arrangement 


| for the unification of the Turkish debt ; 


will these monopolies render necessary 
the prohibition of import into Turkey of 
or the imposition of prohibitive duties 
on the five articles named; were His 
Majesty’s Government consulted as to 








ve 
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this proposal ; have they received a copy 
of the communication in question ; and 
if so, will they lay it on the Table of 
this House. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: His Majesty’s 
(;overnment have not been informed of 
the communication to which my hon. 
friend refers, nor have they been con- 
sulted as to the proposal contained in it. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Have the 
(yovernment not received any intorma- 
tion on this matter from the Ambassador 
ut Constantinople ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
that we have no such communication 
trom the Ambassador to place before the 
House. 


Mr. NORMAN (Wolverhampton, his 
| beg to ask the First Lord of the 
lreasury if he will state whom the 
British Gove-nment has negotiated with, 
or been in communication with, or 
derived its information from, in the 
matter of the Baghdad Railway. I beg 
also to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he will state who are the members 
of the British group of financiers inter- 
ested in the proposal to provide part of 
the capital of the Bagdad Railway. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer to 
hoth these Questions is in the negative. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury have 
His Majesty’s Government received a 
copy of the Turkish Convention relating 
to the Anatolian Railway Company 
(Baghdad line) quoted by Mr. Vice-Consul 
Waugh in his report dated 9th March, 
1903, as showing that the entire manage- 
ment of the line from Konia to the 
Persian Gulf is secured in German 
hands, independent of the nationality of 
the capital which may be raised to build 
the line ; and, if so, when is it proposed 
to lay it upon the Table of this House. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A copy of the 
convention between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the Anatolian Railway Com- 
pany to which my hon. friend refers is 
in our possession. This convention, a 
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summary of which was published in 7/e 
Times of yesterday, leaves the whole 
scheme of railway development through 
Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf entirely 
in the hands of a company under 
German control. To such a convention 
we have never been asked to assent, 
and we could not in any case be a party 
to it. The alternative arrangements 
which have lately been under our con- 
sideration were, on the contrary, designed 
to place the railway, including the exist 
ing Anatolian Railway, throughout its 
whole length from sea to sea, under 
international control, and to prevent the 
possibility of preferential treatment for 
the goods or subjects of any one country. 
In these arrangements it was suggested, 
inter alia, that equal powers of control, 
construction, and management should 
be given to German, French, and English 
interests. After careful consideration of 
these proposals, His Majesty's Govern 
ment have come to the conclusion that 
they do not give to this country sufficient 
security for the application of the 
principles above referred to; and they 
have therefore intimated that they are 
unable to give the suggested assurances 
with regard to the policy which they 
might hereafter adopt as to the convey- 
ance of the Indian mails by the projected 
route, as to facilities at Koweyt, or as to 
the appropriation of a part of the 
lurkish Customs revenue in aid of the 
contemplated guarantee. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
answer, and [ congratulate the Govern 
ment on their decision. 


The Passionist Fathers. 


CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State Rfor 
Foreign Affairs if he has any official 
reports showing that a teaching body of 
English subjects (the Passionist Fathers) 
have been lately forced to discontinue 
their instructions in Paris owiag to the 
late change in the French law; can he 
state if their property has beer. left un- 
disturbed ; and if any correspondence on 
this matter has taken place between the 
English Embassy and the French Gov- 


ernment. 
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Lorp CRANBORNE: His Majesty’s 


Government have been informed by His | years, that he was 1eceiving wages of 


Majesty's Ambassador at Paris that the 
application for authorisation presented 
by the Passionist Fathers in Paris has 
been refused by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The community being thus 
legally dissolved, a formal application 
has been made by Sir E. Monson with a 
view to the re-opening of the chapel in 
Avenue Hoche under the ministration 
of secular priests, and we have every 
reason to believe that this will be suc- 
cessful. We have no reason to think 
that there will be any interference with 
the property of the community. His 
Majesty’s Ambassador has been in 
irequent communication with the French 
Government with the object of securing 
considerate treatment for the com- 
munity. 


Shipping Legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS (Tynemouth): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he will consider the advisability of 
appointing a committee to examine the 
question as to how far the legislation 
applying at present to British shipping 
trading to ports in the United Kingdom 
can be extended to vessels belonging to 
foreign owners. 


THE PRESIDENT or tuzE BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. GeraLp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : | would suggest to my hon. 
friend that the most convenient way of 
dealing with this subject would be for 
my hon. friend or some other hon. 
Member to introduce a Bill embodying 
the views of shipowners. If this is done 
the Government will be prepared to give 
favourable conside-ation to such a Bill 
on the understanding that if read a 
second time it is sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Barnstaple Rural Postman. 

Mr. SOARES(Devonshire, Barnstaple): 
Ip beg to ask the Postmaster-Ceneral 
whether he is aware that Samuel Hop- 
kins, an unestablished rural postman 
from Barnstaple to Ashford, was dis- 
missed on the ground of ill-health on 
the 11th instant, no gratuity or pension 
having been given him; and whether, 
seeing that Hopkins is now fifty-five 
years of age, and has been in the employ 
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|of the Post Office for over twenty-one 


| 19s. 6d. per week. and was already in 
‘possession of one good conduct stripe, 
another being due to him this month, he 
will, having regard to the fact that 
Hopkins has no means of livelihood now 
open to him, consider the advisability of 
granting him a compassionate gratuity 
or a pension. 


The POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): The services of Samuel Hopkins, 
unestablished rural postman from Barn- 
staple to Ashford, were discontinued on 
the 11th instant, because he had been 
absent through illness for a considerable 
time and was certified by the medical 
officer to be permanently unfit for the 
discharge of his official duties. I regret 
that his service was not such as to render 
him eligible for any award under the 
Superannuation Acts. 


Kiladysert Police and the Press. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): 1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to the 
fact that at the petty sessions court in 
Kiladysert a reporter was removed from 
court by orders of District Inspector 
Patrick; and if so, will he state for 
what reason and under what authority 
the police exercised this power. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. WynpuamM, Dover): 1 have 
called for a Report on this matter. The 
district inspector is absent on leave, and 
I hope to be in a position to reply to the 
Question on Monday next. 


Evictions on the Berridge Estate. 

Mr. O’MALLEY (Galway, Connemara): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that fourteen families were evicted a 
few weeks ago on the Berridge Estate, 
in the Carna district of Connemara 
for non-payment of rent; and, if so, 
whether he will state the extent of 
the holdings and rental in these cases : 
and whether he can take steps, in the 
Land Bill or otherwise, to deal with 
the cases of rents upon holdings that 
are incapable of yielding rent 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: The number of 
evicted holdings was eight, and six 
of these were occupied by joint tenants, 
or tenants in common. The extent of 
the holdings varied from sixteen to 
thirty-one acres; the rental from £5 
to £8; and the arrears due from three 
to seven years. Seven tenants and 
sub-tenants were readmitted as care- 
takers. Section 5, Sub-section 3 of the 
Land Law Act, 1896, deals with ths 
fixing of fair rents on holdings held 
by joint tenants. 


Rosscarbery Mail Service. 

Mr. EDWARD BARRY (Cork County, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postimaster-Genera]l 
whether inquiries have recently been 
made with a view of establishing a 
second daily mail service from Clonakilty 
to Rosscarbery ; and, if so, will he state 
whether he is prepared to give effect 
to the requests of the people of that 
town for a second daily delivery. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
have already instituted further enquiries 
with the view of ascertaining whether 
it is now possible to provide a second 
post from Clonakilty to Rosscarbery, 
and [I will inform the hon. Member 
of the result as soon as possible. 


Roman Catholic University for Ireland 
and the Irish Land Bill. 

Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether Section 3, Sub-section 
(«), of the Ireland Development Grant 
Bill would enable the Government of 
the day to establish a Roman Catholic 
University for Ireland and endow it with 
the whole or part of the £185,000 a year 
by simply laying the scheme before the 
House of Commons for a period of not 
less than thirty days, and without the 
scheme being brought before Parliament 
as a Bill and discussed and carried 
through the various stages necessary 
before any measure can become an Act 
of Parliament. 

The Chief 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 


Secretary undertook some weeks ago to 
amend the provision referred to in such 
a way as to secure the discussion in the 
House, at a convenient hour, of any | 
positive vote in favour of any proposal, 
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prior to its taking effect. Therefore, it 
is not open to my hon. friend's criticism. 
But I would add that anything of such 
enormous importance and interest as 
the subject referred to by the hon. 
Member could not be dealt with even by 
Resolution before twelve o'clock. 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY: If this 
large sum of money is not to be used 
except in the ordinary way, I do not 
see why the exceptional course was 
taken of placing it on the Conaolidated 
Fund. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Chief 
Secretary in his speech made out a 
good case for what I quite admit is an 
exceptional course. 

THE LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 

Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.): 
[ beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will defer the 
Second Reading of the London Education 
Bill until after the London County 
Council and the London School Board 
have had an opportunity of considering 
the proposed measure, bearing in mind 
the fact that both these bodies had 
risen for the Easter recess before the 
Bill was issued, and have not yet had 
an opportunity of discussing it 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
it would be convenient or possible to 
alter the arrangements we have come 
to. But, of course, the important bodies 
to which the hon. Member has referred 
and other bodies will hxve an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on the Bill 
between the Second Reading and the 
Committee stage. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Sir WitFrip LAWSON, Baronet, for the 


County of Cornwall (North Western or 
Camborne Division). 


COUNTY COUNCILS (BILLS IN PARLIA- 
MENT) BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee on Law, ete., with Amendments. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 


| be printed. [No, 120.] 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Standing 
Committee to be printed. |No. 120.1 
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Bill as amended (in the Standing 
Committee), to be considered upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
162.] 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Mr. Hatsey reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection: That they had added 
to the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure 
the following fifteen Members in respect 
of the Borough Funds Bill :—Mr. Brigg, 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. 
Jesse Collings, Mr. Shepherd Cross, Mr. 
Charles \Douglas, Mr. Joseph Howard, 
Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. 
Walter Long, Mr. Peel, Colonel Sackville, 
Sir Edward Strachey, Mr. Tomkinson, 
and Mr. John Wilson (Durham.) 


Mr. Hatsey further reported from 
the Committee: That they had added to 
the Standing Committee on ‘Trade 
(including Agriculture 
Shipping, and Manufactures, the follow- 


ing filteen Members in respect of the. 


Sheep Scab Bill:—Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Chaplin, Earl of Dalkeith, Sir Michael 
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Emmott, and Mr. Fenwick; to be read 
a second time upon Friday 17th July, 
and to be printed. [Bill 163.] 


EDUCATION (BORROWING) BILL. 
“To provide for the borrowing by 
Local Education Authorities for certain 
purposes,’ presented by Mr. Long ; sup- 
ported by Mr. Grant Lawson ; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 164.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (WAYS AND 
MEANS. 

Ordered, that the Committee of Ways 
and Means have precedence of the Busi- 
ness of Supply this day, and that the 
proceedings of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, if under consideration at 
Twelve o'clock this night, be not inter- 
|rupted under the Standing Order 
(Sittings of the House). —(M/r. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee : 


(In the Committee.) 


Foster, Sir Robert Gunter, Mr. Hanbury, | 


Mr. Hudson, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. O'Neill, 
Mr. Phillips, Mr. Price, Mr. Soares, Mr. 
Spear, Mr. Vaughan-Davies, and Mr. 
Warner. 


Mr. Hatsey further reported from the 
Committee: That they had added to the 
Standing Committee on Law, and Courts 
of Justice, and Legal Procedure the 
following fifteen Members in respect of 
the Local Government (Transfer of 
Powers) Bill:—Mr. Brigg, Mr. John 


Burns, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Jesse Collings, | 
Mr. Shepherd Cross, Mr. Charles Douglas, | 
Mr. Joseph Howard, Mr. Grant Lawson, | 


Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. 
Peel, Colonel Sackville, Sir Edward 
Strachey, Mr. Tomkinson, and Mr. John 
Wilson (Durham.) 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


NEW’ BILLS. 


HOME INDUSTRIES BILL. 


“For the better regulation of Home 
Industries,” presented by Colonel Denny ; 
supported by Mr. Charles Douglas, Mr. 
John Burns, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Mr. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 


Penrith) in the Chair. | 


THE BUDGET STATEMENT. 
*THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. RitcHiz, Croydon) : 
Sir, it has been my privilege for a great 
many years to listen to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer explaining to the 
Committee the financial position and his 
proposals for the year I confess I have 
always felt a great deal of sympathy 
with previous Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer in their discharge of what I 
have always thought has been certainly 
a complicated, and often a very difficult 
task. But, great as has been my 
sympathy with previous Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, it has never been so 
| profound as it is with the present 
'Chancellor of the Exchequer. I feel 
that I shall require at the hands of the 
'Committee all the consideration and 
indulgence which it is in their power to 
| grant tome toenable me to accomplish, 
(even with moderate satisfaction, the 
|task which now lies before me ; and 
| I am satisfied that, under all the cireum- 
stances, I shall not make an appeal for 
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that consideration and indulgence in 


vain, but that it will be readily granted — 


to me. I have peculiar difficulties to 
encounter in fulfilling the task which | 
have now to discharge. I am compara- 
tively new to the responsibilities of the 
high office which I have the honour to 
hold; and I succeed a Minister who 
occupied this position, and, I think, 
occupied it with satisfaction to the Com- 
mittee and to the House for a great 
many years, and who, at any rate during 
the latter portion of his term of office, 
had to deal witha very difficult situation. 
He had to finance a great and prolonged 
war—a task which, I hope, will not fall 
to the lot of any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of this country for many years 
tocome. He had to come down to the 
House and ask power from the Com- 
mittee to impose, year after year, fresh 
taxation ; es in doing so, he displayed 
courage, resource, and above all, con- 
sideration to a very great degree. I am 
sure that even those who suffered, or 
thought that they suffered, from the 
new taxation which he had to impose 
will be the first to recognise that, consis- 
tently with the duty which he thought 
de.olved upon him, he endeavoured to 
meet all the objections and suggestions 
which were made to him with the greatest 
consideration ; and however much they 
disliked the taxation, they could not but 
admire the manner in which that 
taxation was imposed upon them. 


My task is a more agreeable one than 
that of my right hon. friend. His task 
was to impose taxation. My task, I am 
glad to think, is to remit taxation. But 
do not let the Committee imagine that 
this task, although perhaps not attended 
with the same difficulties as the other, is 
by any means free from difficulty. I 
can assure the Committee that if they 
had the opportunity of studying my 
correspondence for some considerable 
time past they would find that, in 


comparison with the money I have to 


give away, the claimants are very 
numerous indeed. Jt is not an easy 
matter, when one has a limited sum to 
give away, to choose between the vari-| 
ous directions in which it can be applied 
and to give Satisfaction to all those who 
have made application. [ have no| 


doubt that, having regard to the fact 
that taxation is to be remitted, the 
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Committee would gladly dispense with 
the long introduction which Chancellors 
of the Exchequer naturally have to 
make, and would like me at once to 
come to the point. I am afraid that 
my duty is to conduct them to that 
goal through, perhaps, long and tortuous 
paths; but I can promise the Committee 
that, if they will give me the patient 
hearing which I am sure they will give 
me, I will endeavour to mitigate their 
distress as much as I possibly can, and 
to go as rapid'y over the various 
subjects with which I have to deal as 
I can, with justice to them and to the 
Committee. But, as the Committee 
will understand, I have necessarily 
much ground to traverse. 


CONDITION OF TRADE, 


One of the first concerns of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
position of trade and industry; and 
| am glad to say that the trade and 
industry of 1902, although not so 
good as in 1900, which, as the Com- 
mittee knows, was a bumper year, were 
still in many respects better than in 


1901. In some respects they were not so 
good. For instance, there is, so far 
as the returns show, a rather 


larger percentage of unemployed, al 
though the percentage is by no means 
great, and will compare favourably 
with the average, yet it is somewhat 
larger than in both 1900 and 1901. 
Wages are also somewhat lower than 
they were in 1900; but the Committee 
will remember that the wages of 1900 
were ata very high level: and it is not 
therefore surprising that, trade not 
being so brisk as it was then, wages 
have to some degree suffered. What 
is a very satisfactory feature of the 
ease, I think, in a falling market for 
wages, is that there have been, coni- 
paratively, very few trade disputes. 
Both employers and employed have 
dealt with this question of wages in 
a conciliatory manner; they have met 
together in a friendly way to discuss the 
situation, and, as is the case in the great 
majority of instances where employers 
and employed can be got together to 
discuss the situation, they have been 
able between themselves to arrive at a 
conclusion with regard to wages which 
has been comparatively satisfactory to 
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both—at any rate, it has been reached 
without any strikes or serious trade 
disputes. The foreign trade of the 
country, I am glad to say, shows an 
increase both in imports and exports. 
The home trade of 1902 also shows an 
improvement ; and there has been an 
increase in the production of coal and 
iron. Railway traffic itself, which 
is important as an_ indication of 
the state of trade, has shown an in- 
crease of receipts both in goods and 
passengers. Bankers’ clearances show 
considerable increases ; and the tonnage 
of vessels entered and cleared with 
cargoes shows an increase of over 
1,500,000, equal to 4 per cent., and 
I am glad to say almost the whole 
of that increase has been in British 
bottoms. I claim, therefore, that 
this state of things is not only satis- 
factory in itself, but that it may 
be considered fairly satisfactory 
when we come to compare it with the 
depression which exists elsewhere. The 
figures for 1903, as far as they have 
gone, are encouraging; and, while | 
do not think there is any great scope for 
jubilation with regard to our trade 
figures, [think there is much to inspire 
courage. But there is also much which 
should entail caution upon us; and I 
think the lesson we have to learn is in 
the direction which I have just hinted, 
that capital and labour should endeavour 
to draw closer together with a view to 
mutual understanding, knowing as they 
do that what is in the interest of one is 
in the interest of the other, and by 
friendly conferences and putting shoulder 
to shoulder they should strengthen their 
power of competing with foreign countries. 


STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET. 

With regard to the money market I 
need hardly say it has been a very difficult 
one ; money has been very scarce and 
very dear. There have been great 
demands made by the Government to 
meet expenditure in South Africa, and 
they have been met, I am bound to say, 
in a patriotic manner. Along with the 
Government d: mands for money there 
have also been, as the Committee knows, 
demands on the money market from 
various quarters ; and what is hanging 
somewhat like a cloud at the present 
time over the money market is the 


Mr, Ritchie. 
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of further demands by 
the Government. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the coming 
Transvaal demands are for conversion of 
securities and for reproductive works, 
that the war, which has been such a 
strain, is now over, and that the Sinking 
Fund is again in full operation and will, 
I trust, be strengthened. The question 
of depression in Consols, a very im- 
portant one, will be referred to here- 
after. I hope, however, to show in 
regard to that that there is nothing to 
excite either alarm or apprehension in 
connection with what is, and what will, 
I hope, always remain, the premier 
security of the world. 


FINANCIAL OUT-TURN, 1902-3. 


I now passon tothe out-turn of the past 
year, and in order that it may be followed 
it is necessary for me to go back briefly 
to the proposals of my predecessor, who, 
it will be remembered, last year produced 
what I will call a first edition of the 
Budget in April, when the war was 
going on, and the second edition in 
June, after peace had been concluded. 
The financial proposals of the first 
edition of last year’s Budget were as 
follows: the expenditure for which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found he 
had to provide, after the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund, was £170,719,000 ; 
but as the end of the war was not in 
sight, he put the probable supplementary 
requirements at £17,750,000, bringing 
the aggregate requirements up to 
£188,469,000. To meet this expenditure 
he estimated that the existing sources of 
revenue would yield £147,785,000, and 
the additional taxes £5,150,000, together 
£152,935,000, the deficit with which he 
was thus faced amounting to £35,534,000. 
This deficit he intended to meet out of 
the proceeds of a loan of £32,000,000 
Consols, and by draft on existing 
balances. But some weeks afterwards 
peace was arranged, and he was enabled 
to dispense with almost all the sup- 
plementary requirements. He had, how- 
ever, already raised his Consols loan, issu- 
ing the stock at 933, which would 
produce £29,920,000 in cash. This 
being so, he was strongly urged to drop 
his additional taxation. There was, 
however, considerable uncertainty about 
the requirements on the cessation of 
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actual fighting; and he told the Com- 
mittee that, if it turned out that he had 
more money than he required, he could 
usefully employ it in extinguishing some 
portion of the floating debt, and, more: 
over, he attached great importance 
to the re-establishment of the Sinking 
Fund at the earliest possible moment. 
Therefore, he resisted the temptation to 
dispense with the extra taxation, and, 
after re-establishing the Sinking Fund, 
the expenditure he had to provide for was 
£176,359,000. Heexpected the revenue, 
including the additional taxation, barring 
the duty on cheques, which he had 
abandoned, and after certain concessions 
in regard to the Corn Duty had 
been made, to yield £152,185,000. The 
deficit, therefore, was #£24,174,000, 
which would be more than met by the 
estimated proceeds of the Consols loan, 
which amounted to £29,920,000 ; and 
he would thus have £5,746,000 spare 
eash, which would be available for un- 


foreseen expenditure, or the repay- 
ment of debt. The wisdom of this ar- 
rangement made by my right hon. 


friend has been proved by subsequent 
events. Making peace has proved almost 
as costly as making war. If it has not 
been quite as costly, the cost has still 
been very considerable. It was found 
necessary in the autumn to help the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
burghers on their return to their homes, 
and in making good some of the losses 
incurred in the war by other persons, 
these outlays involving an estimated ex- 
penditure of £5,000,000 in all. It was 
also deemed necessary to provide the 
Colonial Governments temporarily with 
money to enable them tomake advances 
to their people; and the Imperial 
Government for this purpose granted 
a loan to the Colonial Governments of 
£3,000,000, which was included in the 
Supplementary Vote. 


EXPENDITURE, 1902-3. 


Let us see 
penditure, as 


how the actual ex- 
represented by Ex- 
chequer issues, Compares with the 
estimated expenditure. In 1902-3 it 
amounted to £184,484,000, and _ it 
therefore exceeded the provision made 
last year, which was £176,359,000, by 
£8,125,000. This difference is almost 
wholly to be accounted for by the 
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supplementary provision for the require- 
ments of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, to which | have just 
referred. ‘The total expenditure of 
£184,484,000, however, does not re- 
present the entire outlay for which the 
State had to provide in 1902-3. Besides 
this, ithanded over to the local authorities 
revenue amounting to £9,767,000; 
and it had to find money for ex- 
penditure chargeable to capital account, 
which came to £6,876,000 ; so that the 
grand total of the expenditure provided 
for by the State was no less a sum than 
£201,127,000. I will not trouble the 
Committee with the details of the issues 
on capital account, because the figures 
have been inserted in the paper in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen. 


COST OF THE WAR. 

Before | have done with the expendi- 
ture for 1902-3 there is a subject on 
which the Committee will wish to have 
some information, and to which I re- 
joice to think that I can refer almost 
entirely in the past tense—I mean 
the war expenditure. The Committee 
will want to know what is the total 
charge which the war has entailed upon 
us, and also how much of the war ex- 
penditure has been met from taxation 
and how much from borrowed money. 
I will do my best to give the Committee 
full information on the subject, but they 
will understand, I am sure, that it is one 
which bristles with difficulties, and that 
it is almost impossible to earmark with 
any accuracy the charges due toa great 
war. You cannot draw any precise line 
between the expenditure which has been 
caused by the war and the expenditure 
which would have been incurred had 
there been no war. Even if you could, I 
doubt if an estimate of the cost of the 
war, which included all the many 
indirect additions to expenditure which 
must result from the war, would serve the 
purpose of the Committee. The defini- 
tion of cost, I submit, must be framed on 
common sense lines, and after much con- 
sideration of every alternative method, I 
have come to the conclusion that I can- 
not give the information in any better 
form than that in which it has already 
been presented in a Return moved 
for by the hon. Member for Poplar. 
I do not claim for it, and no one 
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could clam for it, that it is absolutely 
accurate, but it is certainly as accurate 
as any other return is likely to be, 
and therefore if the hon. Member for 
Poplar will move for a return of asimilar 
character to that which he has already 
obtained, I shall be very happy to grant 
it. The matter is one which is quite 
familiar to the Committee, and I do 
not propose on this occasion to go into 
the details, but I will give one or two lead- 
ing points. The charges on account of 
the wars in South Africa and China dur- 
ing the last four years up to the 3lst of 
March, 1903, are estimated to have 
amounted to £217,000,000, or more than 
a quarter as much as the computed cost 
of the great 'rench war which lasted 
eight times as long. Of this amount 
there was defrayed out of revenue 
£67,500,000. There will, therefore, have 
been met out of capital a balance of 
£149,500,000. Thismeansthat31 percent. 
of the expenditure was charged to income 
and 69 per cent. was charged to capital. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
we shall get at an early date £4,000,000 
from the Transvaal Guaranteed Loan, 
and we shall also get £30,000,000 
in respect of the war contribution 
which the Transvaal has to make us in 
addition to the repayment of the sum of 
£3,000,000 temporarily advanced last 
autumn to the Transvaal Government. 
There is also the British share of the 
Chinese indemnity to be borne in mind, 
which may be put at about £6,000,000. 
In this way it may ultimately prove that 
the net amount to be charged to capital 
on account of the war expenditure is not 
more than about £110,000,000 or 
£40,000,000 less than the amount I stated 
above. In this case the proportion will 
have been 38 per cent. charged against 
revenue, and 62 per cent. charged against 
capital. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): That includes the 
amount due to the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund ? 


REVENUE, 1902-3. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The calculation is on 
the same lines as in the former Return. 
I turn now to the other side of the 
aeccount—the amount of the revenue. 
Taken as a whole, the amount paid to the 
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Exchequer very closely approximated to 
the Estimates finally made by my right 
hon. friend the Member for West Bristol. 
His estimate was £152,185,000 and 
the amount brought to account was 
£151,552,000, so that the receipts fell 
short of the estimate by £633,000—a 
very small difference indeed, I think, on sv 
gigantic an amount, and one which reflects 
the greatest credit on those who had the 
framing of the Estimates. The deficien- 
cies were: in Customs £767,000, in Excise 
£600,000, in non-tax revenue £166,000, 
together £1,533,000. These deficiencie- 
were in part made up for by excesses in 
death duties representing £650,000, 
house duty £50,000, and income tax 
£200,000, together £900,000, leaving a 
deficit, as I have said, of £633,000. 

1 do not think it will be necessary to 
trouble the Committee with any great 
detail in reference to this revenue, but 
I ought to make one or two observations 
with respect to it. The part of the 
revenue that did least well was Customs, 
and the two articles on which the chief 
deficiencies took place were sugar and 
tea. The deficiency in the sugar revenue 
is due to more than one cause. It is due 
to the very large stocks that were in 
hand at the beginning of the year in 
consequence of the rush to clear, for fear 
of arise in the duty, and also to the fact 
that the beet crop of 1902-3 was nearly 
1,000,000 tons less than in 1901-2 
which was a record year. It is perhays 
also due in some degree to the suspense 
of operations connected with the Brusseis 
Convention and to doubts as to the 
United States Treaty with Cuba, and 
likewise to the fact that bounty fed 
sugar can be stored more cheaply 
in the country of production than it 
can here. The deficiency in tea is 
in the main attributable to the 
anticipation of a reduction of the duty 
and the accustomed holding back. The 
only other Customs article to which 
I need refer is corn, on which the ls. 
duty was last year re-imposed, and 
which has brought in nearly £2,350,000. 
Before leaving this part of my subject, 
I should like to say, and I think 
it is only just and right to say it, that 
the Customs have been very much 
assisted in the performance of a very 
difficult work in connection with the 
new duties by the manner in which 
they were met by the trade, who 
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cordially co-operated with them in en- 
deavouling as far as was possible to 
remove the difficulties that existed. I 
now come to the Excise. Neither beer 
nor spirits were quite up to the mark. 
Beer stood still. Spirits advanced as 
compared with the previous year, but 
not so much as we had hoped. Of 
course there are compensations. The 
failure of the first may be taken to be 
due to a cold summer, which does not 
promote thirst, the second to a warm 
winter which does not promote the con- 
sumption of spirits. So owing to the 
cold in the one case, and the heat in the 
other we have not derived quite the 
revenue which we anticipated. There 
was nothing abnormal about the 
death duties. There was no excep- 
tional number of large estates, and 
the level of values has continued low, 
so that the good progress we have made 
may be put down to the extraordinary 
work in connection with the collection 
of arrears. 


Notwithstanding the high rate at 
which the Income Tax was fixed, the 
produce has been more than satisfactory. 
lt was not in any way due to any 
special pressure on the part of the 
collectors, for nothing is more remark- 
able than the fact that, notwithstanding 
penny after penny being added to the 
Income Tax, there is no appearance of 
any falling off, but quite the contrary, 
in the moneys derived from the payers 
of Income Tax. The Post Office receipts 
were hardly upto the mark, but there 
is nothing disquieting about them 
The falling short in the Miscellaneous 
Revenue is more than accounted for 
by the diminished demand for silver 
and the consequent shrinkage of the 
profit made by the Mint. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

Of this revenue of £151,552,000, asum 
of £129,933,000 represents the proceeds 
of taxation, and, if we want to arrive 
at the total proceeds of taxation, we 
must add to this the amount of revenue 
assigned to local authorities, which | 
have already stated to amount to 
£9,767,000, bringing the aggregate up 
to £139,700,000. It is a record 
amount, and ene which | hope from 
the bottom of my heart will remain 
a record amount. It means that we 
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emerge from the war with a burden 
of £3 6s. 7d. per head of the population. 
The burden was high enough, Heaven 
knows, but at all events we emerged 
with a less heavy burden than was laid 
upon us at the conclusion of the great 
French war, one which we are much 
better able to bear. In 1815, when peace 
was re-established with France, the 
burden on the British taxpayer was equal 
to £3 16s. per head. The Committee 
may be interested to know how much of 
this enormous sum of £139,700,000 was 
raised by indirect taxation which, 
though it falls on the community at 
large, is more particularly felt by the 
poorer classes, and how much by direct 
taxation, which falls almost exclusively 
on the better-to-do. We must first. 
however, eliminate the coal duty, which 
produces £2,000,000, but falls under 
neither of those heads. So we have to 
deal with a total of £137,700,000 which 
represents a burden of £3 5s. 8d. per head 
of the population. Of the total taxation 
£65,330,000 was raised by indirect 
taxation, entailing a burden of 
£1 11s. 2d. per head of the population, 
and £72,370,000 by direct taxation, 
entailing a burden of £1 14s. 6d. per 
head; that is to say 47°5 per cent. has 
to be set down to indirect taxation, and 
52°5 per cent. to direct taxation. 


BALANCE SHEET, 1902-3. 


Having passed in review both sides of 
the account for the last year, I find that 
the expenditure of 1902-3 having been 
£184,484,000 and the revenue having 
been £151,552,000, the deficit amounted 
to £32,932,000. This deficit has been 
met mainly by the proceeds of the 
Consol loan, amounting, with prepay- 
ments under discount, to £29,875,000, 
and the remainder, namely £3,057,000, 
has been taken out of balances 
This represents almost exactly the amount 
of £3,000,000 repayable to us out of the 
Guaranteed Loan which we have advanced 
to the two colonies. A statement of the 
balances will be found in the hands of the 
Committee. 


REVIEW OF NATIONAL DEBT, 1902-3. 

Before I come to deal with the 
figures of the new year, I must make 
a few remarks on the National Debt. 
The broad features of the National Debt 
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last year were two. 
large issue of Consols in connection with 
the war ; and secondly, the Sinking Fund, 
after being suspended as far as it could be 
for two years, was re-established. I draw 
a distinction, as my predecessors have 
done before me, between what may becalled 
the dead-weight debt, the debt for which 
there is nothing to show, and the other 
debt for which there is something to 
show in the shape of capital works. 
The Funded Debt on 31st Maich last 
stood at £640,086,000, having on the 
one hand been increased by £32,000,000 
Consuls, and reduced, on the other hand, 
by the operation of Life Annuit.es and 
other miscellaneous means by £1,501,000 ; 
that is, having been augmented on balance 
to the extent of £30,499,000. The 
liability in respect of terminable annui- 
ties stood at £55,560,000, having been 
reduced in the year by the operation of 
the Sinking Fund to the extent of 
£4,735,000. The Unfunded Debt re- 
mained unchanged at £75,133,000, so 
that at the end of last year the total of 
the dead-weight debt was £770,779,00U. 
To this total there should be added other 
liabilities which, having been increased 
by £7,370,000 in the year, stood on 
the 3lst March last at £27,570,000, so 
that the State’s aggregate liabilities 
amounted to £798,349,000, having been 
increased in the year by £33,154,000. 
The Committee w.il wish to know how 
much of the National Debt was necessi- 
tated by the war. I give the principal 
details. First the Funded Debt was 
increased by the creation of Consols for 
£92,000,000 ; the Unfunded Debt, by 
the creation of the War Loan, amounting 
to £30,000,000, by Exchequer Bonds for 
£24,000,000, and by Treasury Bills for 
£13,000,000, altogether £67,000,000. 
The total War Debt thus comes to 
£159,000,000. This is an enormous sum 
to have raised in two years and a half, 
and | think it is very satisfactory that 
we have been so loyally and readily 
supported by the City. I doubt if my 
right hon. friend’s difficulties have 
been appreciated. He had conflicting 
interests to reconcile as best he could: 
the interests of the nation which had 
to borrow on so gigantic a scale, and 
the interests of the Money Market 
which had to find such huge sums. | 
think it is wonderful how wel he 
surmounted those difficulties, and [ 
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were well protected. 


THE FALL IN CONSOLS. 


subject of the 
Committee will 


Before leaving the 
National Debi, the 
expect me to say something about 
Consols and their fall. Much has 
been said and written with regard 
in Consols, and in some 
minds, apparently, there exists appre- 
hension and even dismay at what they 
allege to be the great fall in the credit 
of the country. No doubt the fall has 
been very great, but before I come to 
the conclusion of the observations | 
have to make on this important subject, 
| hope that the Committee will agree 
with me that there is no reason 
for either apprehension or alarm. The 
fall has undoubtedly been very great, 
but both the high price which was 
reached by Consols at one cime and the 
low price which they have touched 
lately have undoubtedly been abnormal, 
because of the peculiar circumstances of 
the time, both at the one period and at 
the other. The Committee will remem 
ber that in the year 1890 there was a 
great financial crisis. Confidence was 
much disturbed and shaken, and people 
in the City hardly knew from one day to 
another. what might be expected to occur. 
The consequence was that all the finan- 
cial houses in the City and elsewhere 
fortified themselves to meet any great 
deinand that might be made upon them. 
And how did they make  pro- 
vision for meeting any demand that 
might arise? They made it by adding 
money to; their tills, by taking 
care that they had large supplies 
of,ready money. And how were they 
to obtain those large supplies of ready 
money? By thesale of securities. And 
the securities which are, I would almost 
say alone readily saleable at such 
a time as we saw in 1890 are 
Consols. Consols were very largely sold 
by all the financial houses in the City 
ind elsewhere, in order to strengthen 
their position, and the money was added 
to the available balance which it was 
thought prudent on the part of 
those houses, to have ready for any 
sudden demand which might be made 
upon them. The consequence wes that 
Consols, which were already below par, 
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fell several points, and it must be remem- 
bered that at that time the interest 
was not 24 as now, but 2? per 
cent. A period of cheap money followed 
some time the crisis. There was a 
rapid output of gold in South Africa and 
American money, owing to the silver 
panic in the United States, poured into 
the British market for investment. The 
Bank rate for some years stood as 
low as 2 per cent., but even that 
did not represent adequately the low 
price of money at that time, because 
although the rate of discount in the Bank 
was 2 per cent., everyone whe had any- 
thing to do with the City at that time 
knows that discounts could be obtained 
readily at considerably below the Bank 
minimum, and that, in point of fact, day 
to day money was often lent as low as 3 
per cent.,and even } percent. Trade was 
not active, the Money Market was deluged 
with money, and the natural conseyuence 
was that people who found they could 
make a good profit by buying consols 
which yielled to them 23 per cent. and 
borrowing money from their bankers for 
which they had to pay } to ? per cent., 
went in largely for that profitable trans- 
action. In addition to these causes 
which operated to raise the price of 
Consols again, the Government became 
a large buyer of Consols because of the 
growth of the Savings Banks deposits, 
whichal waysincreaselargely when money 
is very cheap, but do not grow so largely 
when money is very dear. We had, as 
the Committee knows, to borrow at one 
time a good deal of money in connection 
with the redemption of Consols. When 
that operation ceased, more money 
was available, and so the Government 
added to the money which was in the 
market. All these circumstances created 
a great demand for Consols, while the 
supply of the material became shorter 
and shorter, with the inevitable result 
that Consols were forced up abnormally 
high. ‘Then succeeded a period of great 
trade activity. Money was wanted; it 
became dear; and down went Consols 
again. The South African War ensued, 
expenditure increased, Government  be- 
came large borrowers, the Sinking Fund 
was suspended, less money was paid into 
the Savings Banks, less gold came from 
South Africa; and another cause which 
operated, I think, was that people did 
not quite realise how soon Consols were 
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to come down from 2? to 2} per cent. 
The category of Trust securities was 
enlarged; colonies and municipalities 
came into the market to borrow, and 
what wonder, then, that Consols had 
fallen, and fallen materially? To sum 
up the situation ; we have during the 
last twelve or thirteen years been through 
two distinet periods; oneof extraordinarily 
cheap money, so cheap that we were able 
to borrow twelve months Treasury Bills 
at the rate of interest of 13s. 9d. per 
cent. per annum—the other a period 
of extraordinarily dear money, so dear 
that we had to pay as much as £4 17s. 5d. 
per cent. per annum for six months bills. 
The cheapness and dearness of money 
would in any case have produced a marked 
rise and an equally marked fall in Consols ; 
but the cheapness and dearness were both 
attended with exceptional circumstances 
which made the rise and fall more marked. 
When people talk of a record depression, 
and compare the price of Consols now 
with the price in 1870, they are not 
comparing like with like. They seem to 
forget that the stock is now of a different 
denomination. It was 3 per cent. in 
1870; it is 25 per cent. now. It is, 
therefore, clear that a simple comparison 
between the prices of Consols in the two 
epochs gives no index of the comparative 
eredit of the country then and now. 
Let us examine for a moment what is 
the equation of the two stocks both 
quoted at 91. With Consols at the price 
of £91 in 1870, the yield was nearly 
£3 6s. per cent. Now, at the same 
price, it is only £2 15s. So that the 
investor who in 1870 paid £91 to obtain 
an annual dividend of £3 would now pay 
£109 4s for the same annuity. That is 
to say, that, if we ignore the fact that a 
stock above par is naturally depressed by 
the prospect of ultimate redemption, and 
if we suppose that the Three per Cent. 
Consols existed now, they would stand 
at over £109, or 20 per cent. higher 
than in 1870. Yet people, in the face of 
figures like these, are apprehensive as 
to the credit of the country. 


CONSOLS AND FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENT STOCKS. 
Before I leave the subject of Consols, 
I should like to refer to a correspond- 
ence which was opened by my _ hon. 
iriend the Member for Exeter, whose 
opinion as a financial] authority must 
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necessarily have great weight. My 
hon. friend has drawn a somewhat de- 
pressing comparison between our credit 
and the credit of foreign countries in the 
past and present, as representcd by the 
prestige enjoyed in the Money Market 
by the respective Government stocks. 
He makes out that, as compared with 
average prices during the period from 
1895 to 1898, our stock has fallen much 
more than that of other countries. But 
it is hardly fair to take that period for 
comparison, because it was marked by 
quite an exceptional rise in the price of 
Consols, while there was no correspond- 
ingsimultaneousrise in the priceof foreign 
stocks. For the purpose of comparison ] 
take the yield and not the price of the 
different stocks because of the difference 
of denomination. The yield of Consols 
fell from £2 6s. in 1895 to £2 in 1898, 
while the yield of French Rentes fell 
from £3 to £2 19s. only, and the yield 
of German Three per Cents. actually 
rose from £3 2s.to £3 4s. But if we 
are to draw comparisons, I think we 
ought to deal with a much longer period 
of time, so as to avoid the concatena- 
tion of extraordinary circumstances 
which has been so upsetting to our 
calculations. Let us take the period of 
ten years, and what do we find! We 
find that in 1893 Consols yielded £2 12s. 
per cent., French Rentes £3 2s., and 
German Three per Cents. £3 10s. 6d. 
At the present time Consols yield about 
£2 15s., French Rentes £3 1s. 3d., and 
German Three per Cents. £3 6s. 4d. 
Thus the prestige of French Govern- 
ment securities is much what it was 
ten vears ago. that of British 
securities is a little lower, and that of 
German securities a little higher. If we 
bear in mind that German Three per 
Cent. stock did not come into existence 
until 1891, and, therefore, had hardly 
secured an established position in 1893, 
the difference to our disadvantage is 
very slight. When we also remember 
that we have gone through a great war, 
which necessitated our borrowing over 
£150,000,000, I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
difference not more marked; and 
that we may, witha light heart, put 
aside all the sorry prognostications 
made of late with regard to the financial | 
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position of the great stock of this 


country. 


EXPENDITURE 1903-4—THE FIXED 
DEBT CHARGE. 

I come now to the amount of- 
expenditure for which I shall have to 
provide in 1903-4—namely, according 
to the Estimates, £144,331,000. The 
only item upon which | think I need 
comment is the charge in respect of 
the National Debt. SirStafford Northcote 
in 1875 instituted the system, which 
has existed ever since, of a fixed annual 
charge. That fixed annual charge had 
two duties to perform—to cover all the 
obiigatory payments and to provide for 
the repayment of capital. Of course, 
as the debt diminishes, the interest 
paid out of this fixed sum becomes less 
and the Sinking Fund becomes greater. 
That is the simple way in which the 
Fixed Debt Charge works. The system is 
one from which I think the country has 
derived very great advantages Certainly 
I have no intention of departing from 
On the contrary, I hold most 
strongly that it is in the highest degree 
necessary both for the maintenance of 
our credit and the stability of our 
finance, that a fixed debt charge should 
be maintained ; and maintained at such a 
figure as to provide a Sinking Fund for 
the extinction of debt adequate to the 
amount ofthe debt. It is rather curious 
to notice that the debt at the time when 
Sir Stafford Northcote instituted this 
charge, which he fixed at £28,000,000, 
was almost precisely the same as it 
is now. It was then £769,000,000, 
as against £770,000,000 at the present 
time. But it will be remembered that 
the interest on the debt at that time 
was 3 per cent., instead of 2} per cent. 
as itis now. Therefore, a very much 
larger proportion of this fixed charge ct 
£28,000,000 had to goin payment of 


‘interest, and a very much smaller sum 


in extinction of debt than would be the 
case with a fixed charge of that amount 
now. I estimate that an annual 
charge of £25,500,000 would now be as 
effective for the redemption of the debt 
as £28,000,000 was at that time. The 
amount of the annual charge has been 
varied more than once. I shall be per- 
fectly prepared, if necessary. to defend 
the variations that have taken place ; 
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but { do not consider it necessary to 
trouble the Committee by doing so at the 
present moment. The amount of the 
annual charge fixed in 1899 by the 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
at the Exchequer was £23,000,000 ; of 
which £17,250,000 went for interest and 
£5,750,000 for extinction of Debt. 


It now becomes necessary to reconsider 
the amount to be alloeated to the annual 
charge. The Committee know that there 
is at present a considerable sum, amount- 
ing to about £4,500,000, interest on the 
war debt, which is at present outside the 
fixed charge. It is quite clear that it is 
not good finance that that amount should 
remain outside the fixed charge. It 
would be absurd to have one portion of 
the interest on our debt inside the fixed 
charge and another portion outside. 
Therefore I propose to bring the 
interest on the war debt within the fixed 
charge. In determining the amount 
at which that charge should be fixed 
there are certain considerations which 
the Committee must remember. One is 
that, in pursuance of the memorable 
‘onversion scheme which was carried out 
by my noble friend Lord Goschen, and 
which will always be associated with his 
name, Consols have now become 2} per 
<ent. stock, and the charge for interest is 
lightened by } per cent., which amounts 
‘0 an annual sum of £1,250,000. An- 
other consideration is that, as a conse- 
quence of the war, we have added no less 
that £159,000,000 to the National Debt. 
Before, however, deciding finally what 
shail be the annual debt charge, the 
Committee should bear in mind another 
consideration; and that is that, in 
pursuance of the arrangement made 
by my right hon. friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies, we confidently hope to obtain 
from the Transvaal this year—and it 
will beobtained immediately—£4,000,000 
out of the proposed guaranteed loan in 
repayment of colonial expenditure which 
we had previously provided for out of 
Imperial funds, and in the course of the 
three following years a further sum of 
£30,000,000, by way of contribution 
towards the expenses of the war. Bear- 
ing all these considerations in mind, I 
come tothe question at what amount 
should the annual debt charge be fixed, 
80 that it should not be too heavy a 
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burden for the taxpayer, and yet bear a 
proper proportion to the amount of the 
debt. I think there is nothing so well 
calculated to raise and maintain our 
credit as large purchases on account of 
the Sinking Fund. I have therefore 
decided to fix the annual debt charge at 
£27,000,000. 


AMOUNT OF PROPOSED SINKING 
FUND, 

It is estimated that from this amount 
there will be available for the Sink- 
ing Fund during the year £6,600,000, 
as compared with £5,750,000 _ last 
year ; but as we receive the payments 
on account of the war from the 
Transvaal the amount available for 
the purpose will be largely increased, 
and at the end of five years it will be 
nearly £9,000,000, or 1°25 per cent. of 
the entire debt. Let us see how this 
compares with former years. On March 
31st, 1875, the debt was £769,000,000, 
and the Sinking Fund portion of the 
debt charge in 1875-76 was £4,092,221, 
or ‘53 per cent. of the debt. On March 
3lst, 1887, the debt was £736,000 000, 
and the Sinking Fund in 1887-88 was 
£4,963,000, or 67 per cent. On March 
31st, 1889, the debt was £698,000,000, 
and the Sinking Fund in 1889-90 was 
£5,100,000, or *73 per cent. On March 
31st, 1899, the debt was £627,000,000, 
and the Sinking Fund in 1899-1900 was 
£5,800,000, or *92 per cent. On March 
31st last the debt was £770,778,000, and 
the Sinking Fund will be £6,600,000, 
or *85 per cent. On March 31st, 1908, 
we calculate that the debt will be 
£694,000,000, and the Sinking Fund 
£8,841,000, or 1°25 per cent., the 
largest amount, both absolutely and 
proportionately, which has ever been 
applied. It must be borne in mind 
that the Sinking Fund will be much 
more operative, with Consols at or below 
par, than it has been for some time 
past. I believe I am not taking too 
sanguine a view of the operation of the 
Fund when I say that, if the debt is not 
added to, and if the annual charge is 
maintained at the proposed amount, the 
whole of this gigantic debt can be wiped 
out within fifty years from now. That 
is a startling proposition, but I believe 
it to be none the less true. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND 
(Clare, E.): You will have some more 
wars before then. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 1903-4. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The fixed Debt 
charge, then, being £27,000,000, the 
total expenditure for 1903-04 will stand 
at £143,831,000. To this must be 
added this year’s proportion of the pro- 
posed Development Grant to Ireland in 
the Bill now before the House, two-thirds 
of £185,000, or £123,000, so that the 
total expenditure I have to provide is 
£143,954,000. It is a very formidable 
expenditure to meet, and, speaking 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
naturally have a very sincere sympathy 
with those who press for its reduction. 


BURDEN OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
EXPENDITURE. 

The most formidable part of it, the part 
which strikes the imagination most, is 
the amount spent on our armaments— 
£34,457,000 on the Navy, and, after 
allowing for the extraord nary services 
for which we have to provide this year, 
£27,588,000 on the Army — in all 
£62,045,000. That is a gigantic amount, 
and I do not wish to minimise it at all. 
But when people talk about the country 
being ‘‘ bled to death in time of peace,’ 
or say that ‘flesh and blood cannot 
stand ” such an expenditure, [ would like 
the Committee to consider for a moment 
how we have stood such a crushing 
burden in the past, remembering always 
that the burden is relative to the back 
which has to bear it. 


’ 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham Mid.) : 
The sugar tax and the poor. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: People forget that 
our back is much broader now. What 
was the burden on the taxpayers 
of a generation and a half ago? Let 
us cast our memories back to forty 
years ago. to the year 1863-64, when our 
military charges had undergone a great 
reduction, when economy, under Mr. 
Gladstone, in accordance with public 
opinion, was in full swing. The Army 
and Navy Estimates proposed in that 
year appear to us, by comparison, ridicu- 
lously small—on the Army, £13,107,000, 
and on the Navy £10,556,000—no more 
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than £23,663,000 in all. Now what pro- 
portion does that expenditure bear to the 
national income of that day—which, in 
other words, is the back which has to 
bear the strain? How are we to esti- 
mate the national income? No doubt it 
is an extremely difficult and problema- 
tical calculation to make—so difficult 
and problematical that I hardly like to 
attempt to makeit. But as regards what 
|is believed to represent about one-half 
the aggregate income of the nation, we 
are on sate ground. We have got the 
gross assessments to the Income Tax. I 
have excluded for the present purpose 
incomes derived from (rovernment 
securities, for two reasons— in the 
first place, because such income is not 
earned, but is merely abstracted by 
means of taxation, and because, in the 
second place, this will eliminate the 
greater part of the incomes drawn by 
foreigners from this country, for pre- 
sumably their principal holdings are in 
our Government securities. Having 
made these deductions, we arrive at a 
gross assessment to the Income Tax in 
1863-64 of £314,300,000, and the Army 
and Navy outlay of £23,665,000 in that 
year represents 7°5 per cent. on 
£314,300,000. The corresponding gross 
assessment to the Income Tax in 1903-04 
we take to be £879,000,000. Now, 7°5 
per cent. upon the latter figure would 
be £65,925,000 while the actual pro- 
vision proposed for the ordinary Navy 
and Army services is, as we have seen, 
£62,045,000. So it may be said that, 
even with the present gigantic arma- 
ments, we are proposing to spend now 
less relatively to our means than we 
were spending forty years ago. This 
may be thought surprising; 1 believe 
it to be accurate. It may be interesting 
to know the respective burden 
per cent. on the Army and Navy 
in the periods under comparison. In 
1863-64 the burden per cent. of the 
Navy was 3°3, whereas for 1905-04 it is 
39. In 1863-64, when economy was 
fashionable, the percentage of burden of 
the Army was 4°2 ; in 1903-04, when, un- 
fortunately, economy has gone out of 
fashion, it is 31. So, while the naval 
burden has relatively increased, the 
military burden has relatively decreased. 
So far, therefore, as the burden on the 
country of our naval and_ military 
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expenditure is concerned, it is some 
comfort that we are not worse off, but 
better off, than we were then. 


DESIRABILITY OF REDUCTION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 

But I hope that my having drawn that 
comparison will not lead the Committee 
to believe that I wish to make light of our 
expenditure on armaments. On the con- 
trary, necessary though it may be, | con- 
fess | view it with great concern, more 
especially when our annual outlay on 
other objects is inevitably growing at 
such a pace. As regards Army expendi- 
ture, | hope we may be able to make 
considerable reductions in the next year 
or two, aS reorganisation on a normal 
peace footing becomes complete. With 
regard to the Navy, a strong fleet for us 
is not a matter of advantage or con- 
venience only ; it is not a mere gratifi- 
cation of national pride; itis for us a 
matter of life and death. Jt is not an 
instrument of aggression, it is the safe- 
guard of national existence. And more, 
it is not a matter, | am glad to think, 
of party controversy. Our trade and 
industry, the trade and industry of 
our colonies anddependencies, our supplies 
of tood and raw material, the employ- 
ment of our people, all depend on our 
supremacy at sea. To preserve this we 
will grudge no cost. Certainly, so far 
as L am concerned, I will never be 
responsible for crippling the efficiency of 
our Navy by refusing to find the means 
for maintaining our command of the 
sea. Cobden once declared that he 
would spend £100,000,000 to maintain 
the irresistible superiority of our Fleet ; 
and there is not, I feel sure, any respon- 
sible body of persons who would not be 
prepared to agree with Cobden. Our 
naval preparations are no menace to any 
foreign Power. Happily we are on 
friendly terms with all. When Cobden 
gave expression to the opinion I have 
quoted it was of France that he was 
thinking. !am very glad to know that 
our position is quite different to-day. 
The relations between the two Powers 
are of the most cordial description. We 
all hope that the mutual feelings of 
respect and regard which animate the 
Governments and peoples of the two 
countries, so strikingly shown by the 


cordial welcome which is being prepared | 
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for the King on his visit to France, 
will year by year become stronger. It 
is no jealousy of any Power which 
compels us to spend more and more on 
our Fleet. So long as other fleets 
grow, our Fleet must grow also; but 
there are not wanting, I am glad to 
think, indications that some of our 
neighbours wish to call a halt in their 
naval expenditure. We welcome such an 
indication on their part, and we can 
assure them that, if they will adopt and 
adhere to such a policy, we will readily 
and loyally follow suit. 


DEMANDS FOR CIVIL EXPENDITURE. 

But it is not our expenditure on 
armaments alone that I view with 
apprehension. It seems to me that 
every project imaginable for increasing 
the burdens on the Exchequer not only 
finds favour in the House but is pressed 
by both sides on the Government, which, 
in return for preserving the interests of 
the Exchequer and preventing it from 
becoming a more universal milch cow 
than it is now, is accused of turning a 
deaf ear to the most useful, necessary, 
and praiseworthy public demands. 
Only the other day the Government 
narrowly escaped defeat because they 
refused to transfer half a million of money 
from the shipping interest to theshoulders 
of the taxpayer. It is demanded of us 
that harbours of refuge shall be con- 
structed, and reserves of food kept ; 
stipends for Members of this House are 
to be found, election expenses are to be 
paid, employees of the State are to be 
better paid, and better provision is to be 
made for them when they retire, anc 
the very persons who advocate these and 
similar raids on the Exchequer are the 
first to clamour for a reduction of 
taxation. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: What 
about old age pensions ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: I[ think that is 
another item which might well be added 
to my list. I remember Mr. Gladstone 
in 1857 saying— 

‘* The country shows a greater disposition to 
be critical and sore on the subject of taxation 
than to be critical and sore on the subject of 
expenditure.” 
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These words are very apt now, whatever | £3,800,000, which allows for an increase 
they were at the time when Mr. Glad- | of £170,000; Crown Lands £445,000 ; 
stone used them. I do not at all com-| Suez Canal shares, etc., £935,000, and 
plain of the present jealousy with respect | miscellaneous revenue £1,650,000, which 
to taxation, but I do complain of the | allows for a further falling off in the 





recklessness in regard to expenditure. 
Only by being somewhat less reckless 
will you be able to keep money out of 
the hands of the tax collector. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE, 1903-4. 


I now turn to the revenue on which 
we can reasonably reckon—taking, of 


course, the existing basis of taxation. | 


May I say just one word before | come 
to the figures? I notice that there is 


some inclination to charge me with hav- | 
ing brought pressure to bear upon the | 


officials to raise their estimate of revenue 
beyond that which commends itself to 
them. I need hardly say that there is 
not the smallest foundation for any such 
charge. I think that any Chancellor of 


the Exchequer who ventured to take a | 


step like that, and who in consequence 
at the end \of the year had to face a 
deficit, would deserve the strongest con- 
demnation. No Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can hope always to escape 
deficits, but certainly any deficit made 
in such a manner as that suggested is 
one for which no defence can be found. 

I am able to estimate Customs at 
£36,640,000, which is £2,207,000 in 
excess of the receipts of 1902-3. The | 
increase is due to three causes. Last 
year the receipts were unduly depleted 
by the clearances at the close of the year | 


before ; then I am able to expect better | 


receipts from sugar; and this year the 
receipts are rather swollen by the tend- 
ency there was during the last month 
or two to hold back in anticipation of a | 
remission. I take Excise at £32,700,000, | 
which is an increase of £600,000 over 
last year. I take Death Duties at 
£13,000,000 or £550,000 less than in 
1902-3 because the arrears have been 
all worked off. I think I may put 
Stamps at a rather higher figure, viz: 
£8,400,000 ; Land Tax and House Duty 
together are expected to _ yield| 
£2,600,000, and Income Tax £39,000,000. 
This brings the total anticipated proceeds 
from taxation to £132,640.000. The 
non tax revenue is expected to yield 
£22,130,000 ; namely, the Post Office 
£15,300,000, which allows for an 
increase of £550,000; Telegraphs 


Mr. Litchie, 





| Mint receipts. Taking the revenue 
‘from taxes and the other revenue 
|together, the total amounts to 
| £154,770,000, and the estimated ex- 
'penditure to £143,954,000, leaving an 
available surplus of £10,816 ,000. 


What shall we do with it? That 
certainly is the most interesting portion 
of my task, and I think the most 
difficult. I think the surplus of 
10} millions is a good deal larger 
than most people have expected, but it 
is less than one-third of the yield 
of the new taxes that have been 
imposed. Lt am very glad to think 
that the relief will be so sub 
stantial. The taxpayers of the country 
have borne their burden uncomplain- 
ingly. [‘ Hear, hear,” “No, no,” and 
Jaughter.| I see there are two or three 
Gentlemen opposite who’ do not agree 
with that statement, but I think I may 
say that, although the taxpayers have 
suffered, and suffered much, yet on the 
| whole they have borne the taxation with 
equanimity, because they believed in 
the objects for which the taxes were 
required. But they are nevertheless 
looking forward with great anxiety to 
some relief from the burden of taxation. 
'and I am glad to think that it is in my 
| power togive it. It will be remembered 
that the duties on beer, spirits, tea, and 


| DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS. 
| 


| tobacco have all been raised, and that 


new duties have been imposed on sugar, 
corn, and coal. These duties on com- 
modities yielded last year £15,127,000. 
The Income Tax, representing the increase 
of direct taxation, was raised from &d. 
in 1899 to 1s. 3d. last year, the extra 
7d. yielding last year £18,107,000. 


NECESSITY OF — INCOME 

More than one-half of the war 
taxation has thus fallen on the Income 
Tax. But that does not show ade- 
quately the amount of the burden 
which has been borne by the Income 
Tax payer. If we add up the extra 
amount, which during the war has 
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been contributed by the Income, 
Tax payer, andthe amount contributed | 
by the indirect taxpayer, the amounts 
come out as follows: the Income Tax payer 
has paid £39,884,000, and the indirect | 
taxpayer £31,962,000; so that the 
Committee will see that the Income 
Tax payer has paid nearly £8,000,000 | 
more towards the cost of the war than 
has been extracted from the pockets of 
the indirect taxpayer. 


But this, I think, does not really fully 
describe the extent of the burden. | 
The indirect taxation has been spread 
over seven diferent articles, and is on | 


| 


this account less burdensome than the | 
direct taxation which has all been 
imposed upon one subject so that 
the rate has been nearly doubled. 
It must also be remembered—what 
is very often forgotten in discussing 
these matters—that the Income Tax 
payer is also a very large payer of 
indirect taxation. When we hear people 
discussing the respective burdens on the 
direct taxpayer and on the indirect tax- 
payer, that fact is often lost sight 
of. I think, in considering the burdens 
which fall upon the shoulders of 
the taxpayer, it ought to be 
remembered that a very large share of 
the indirect taxation falls upon the 
direct taxpayer. I am expressing my 
own opinion only, but, in my opinion, 
the most heavily burdened person, accord- 
ing to his means, is the small payer 
of Income Tax. Therefore, I consider 
that the Income Tax payer has the first 
claim for consideration. But more than 
that. The importance of getting the 
Income Tax back to a lower figure than 
that at which it stands at present can 
hardly be exaggerated, having regard to 
the general interests of the country. 
Mr. Gladstone once said, and said 
truly— 

“ The Income Tax is a fiscal reserve available 
for the defence and salvation of the ¢ untry.” 


I quite agree, and I think everybody 
will agree, with that view of Mr. Glad- 
He went on— 

“It is, therefore, necessary to get it down to 
a figure as speedily as possible which will 
enable us to raise it at any moment of sudden 
emergency.” 
May I say also that the Income Tax is | 
more often “commandeered” than any | 
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| the evasions. 
| are very great. 
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other tax. To make up any deficit, or 
to meet any sudden emergency, it is 
the Income Tax payer who is at once 
called upon. 


PROPOSED INQUIRY INTO INCOMETAX, 

Now, Sir, I should like to say with 
regard to the Income Tax that I am not 
quite satisfied with many matters in 
It is forty-two years 
now since an inquiry was made into it, 
and my own opinion is that it would be 
advisable that further inquiry should 


/now be made into its incidence, the 
'equity of the burden, its machinery, and 


I am told that the evasions 

An illustration has been 
given to me by a friend of mine who is 
an Income Tax Commissioner. One 
of the most successful modes of evasion is 
to make no return of income, the Income 
Tax payer preferring to be assessed by the 
Commissioners. In this particular case 
my friend saw that a particular firm, 
of which he knew something, had adopted 
that plan, and that the Commissioners 
had assessed them, I think it was at 
something like £3,000 or £4,000. My 
friend said: “What, £3,000 or £4,000 ; 
that is preposterous! These people are 
making gigantic profits.” The Commis- 
sioners replied “Then we will make it 
£5,000.” “£5,000!” my friend said, 
“put it up to £55,000.” The Commis- 
missioner acted upon this advice, and 
the tax was paid. If much of this kind of 
thing goes on, we who are honest 
{laughter }|-—I am one of those individuals 
who cannot claim much credit for being 
honest, because my Income Tax is taken 
off for me—but, however, there can be no 
doubt that if this practice prevails much, 
the just must suffer for the unjust, and 
there ought to be some method by 
which this leakage can be stopped. 
Probably if that were the case, we 
might be able to take a penny or two- 
pence off the Income Tax and still get the 
same sum from Income Tax. On the 
other hand, there are complaints 
that men who have real grievances 
to urge are not properly attended 
to. | have heard it alleged as a 
grievance that a man has not the 
right to bring his solicitor or his ac- 
countant before the local Income Tax 
Commissioners if they withold their con- 


sent. I think there is some ground for 


complaint there, but I do not want to go 
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intothe various matters of complaint, and | within that category, and there remains 


I would really say this, that I think the 
time has arrived when, having regard 


to the tact that it is likely to remain | 


at a high sum for some years to 
come, we ought to have some inquiry 
into the operation of the tax. There 
is only one court of inquiry which I 
think would be adequate for the 
occasion, and that is a Committee of 
the House of Commons. If | find that 
this suggestion of mine is favourably 
received, [ shall be very glad to act 
upon it, and have the inquiry made. 


REDUCTION OF 4d. IN THE ¢. 

But, Sir, what the Committee wants to 
know is, how much is coming off ? Some 
people are prophesying that it is going to 
be a penny. {An Hon. Member: “No, 


no.”’] My hon. friend says *“ No.” Will} 
he take 2d ? [Cries of “ No’’| Would 
he like 3d.? [{Hear, hear.| Well, I 


propose to take off 4d. Apparently, 
fourpence off the Income ‘Tax nearly 
absorbs the whole of my surplus, but 
that is not the case. A reduction is 
never wholly felt in the year in which 
it is made. 
by which my income will be reduced 
by this remission in the current year 
is not £10,400,000, but £8,500.000. 
Fortunately I have a set-off in certain 


non-recurrent charges in the Army 
Votes which will provide me_ with 
sufficient funds to meet the extra de 


ficiency which will fall upon next year. 
The whole amount comes to £10, 100,000, 
and this year £8,500,000, so that there 
will be about £2,000,000 remaining. 


Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Then it will be 
£10,000.000 next year ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: Taking off 4d. costs 
£8,500,000 this year, and _ nearly 
£2,000,000 more next year. 


REMISSION OF INDIRECT TAXATION. 
I have still £2,000,000 to give away, 


Iam told that the amount: 


and this I propose to devote to the remis- | 


sion of indirect taxation. I need hardly 
say that thereare many competing claims 
for this, but I think the strengest claim is 
that made on behalf of necessaries of life. 


| 


coal, corn, sugar andtea. The Coal Tax 
does not fall on the consumer. [Cries 
of “Oh, oh.”’| It has not injuriously 
affected the quantity of exports, and | 
do not propose to interfere with that. 
There remain sugar, tea, and corn. 
Sugar has undoubted claims. If it cannot 
be called an actual necessary of life it is 
very nearit, but to reduce that duty 
by one half would cost £3,000,000, 
and I have not got £3,000,000 to spare. 
My choice, then, is limited to tea and 
corn, Now tea, Sir, has many attractions : 
it is the easiest and least contentious 
subject of taxation, but it cannot be said 
to be dear. NordoI think that a duty 
of 6d. on tea is very excessive or 
hard to bear. Tea is not strictly a 
necessary of life. [“*Oh, oh.” | Mr. Glad- 
stone at one time spoke of tea and sugar 
as being harmless and beneficial articles. 
I am not sure that some people do not 
take too much of them, but one thing is 
certain, that the tea duty is not a tax 
on raw material. 


REPEAL OF CORN DUTY. 


Now, Sir, corn is a necessary of life 
in a greater degree than any other 
article. it is a raw material, it is the 
food of ou people, the food of our 
horses, and of our cattle; and, moreover, 
the duty has a certain disadvantage inas- 
much as it is inelastic ; and what is much 
worse, it lends itself very readily to 
misrepresentation. [OPPOSITION cheers. | 
I do not think it can remain perma- 
nently an integral portion of our fiscal! 
system, unless there is some radical 
change in our economic circumstances 
or it is connected with some boon much 
desired by the working classes. It was 
the last tax that was imposed by my 
right hon. friend the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I know it was imposed 
with reluctance and only under pressing 
necessity. In my opinion, being, as it is, 
a tax on a prime necessity of lite, it has 
the first claim to be associated with the 
large remission of the Income Tax of 
which | have spoken. I therefore pro- 
pose to remit the Corn Duty. [Oppos!- 
TION cheers.] I made a promise to the 
trade that if 1 didthis I would give 
suitable notice. I propose, therefore, 


Beer, spirits, and tobacco do not come that the repeal shall take effect on the 


Mr. Pitch le. 
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Ist of July and in the meantime bonding 
facilities will be allowed. The loss for a 
full year would be £2,400,000. 


FINAL BALANCE SHEET, 1903-4. 


My estimated surplus is thus disposed 
of: £8,500,000 Income Tax, £2,000,000 
Corn, £10,500,000 together; and this 
deducted from my surplus leaves me a 
margin of £316,000. I am now in a 
position to state my final balance sheet. 
The revenue, with the proposed altera- 
tions, will be as _ follows: Cwestoms, 
£34,640,000 ; Exeise, £32,700,000 ; 
Death Dutie:, £13,300,000; Stamps, 
£%,400,000: Land Tax and House Duty, 
£2,600,000 ; Property and Income Tax, 
£30,500,000; making a total tax revenue 
of £122,440,000 ; to which I add a non- 
tax revenue of £22,150,000, bringing 
the total revenue to £144,270,000. 
Now the expenditure to be set on the 
other side is as follows: Consoli- 
dated Fund services, £29,.919,000; 
and Supply services, £114,035,000, 
making together £143,954,000, leay- 
ing a margin for contingencies of 
£316,000. I have now completed my 
task, and I thank the Committee most 
sincerely for the attentive and kindly 
hearing they have given me. I rejoice 
to think that my first Budget is not 
associated with imposition of taxation, 
but with remission of taxation. I pro- 
pose to remit the duty which, small 
though it is, affects the greatest 
necessary of life. I have proposed a 
still larger reduction of direct taxation 
by taking 4d. off the Income Tax, and 
yet I have left the proportion of direct 
to indirect taxation higher than it was 
before the war. Besides this I am going 
to ask the House to strengthen the 
Sinking Fund, in view of our increasing 
liabilities, and in view of the present 
price of Consols. These are my pro- 
posals, and I confidently submit them to 
the judgment of the Committee, claim- 
ing for them not only that they pro- 
ceed on sound and simple lines, but also 
that they benefit all classes, both rich and 
poor. 


CUSTOMS—TEA. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Customs duty now charged on | 
tea shall continue to be charged until 
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the first day of August, nineteen hundr.d 
and four (that is to say) :— 


Tea . . . the pound Six pence.”—(J/r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman in commencing his 
speech made an appeal to the sympathy of 
the House. It has been said that nothing 
so much commands human sympathy 
as a good man struggling with adversity. 
I am quite sure that the House has 
thoroughly appreciated the ability, the 
clearness, and the straightforwardness 
of the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made. It would not be 
at all appropriate, nor would it be 
usual, to go into a great number of 
matters with which the right hon. 
Gentleman has so fully and so ably 
dealt. They will require careful exam.- 
ination. What he has said on the sub- 
ject of Consols I think many people will 
not entirely agree with, but the figures 
and the arguments he has presented 
are such that they requireto be carefully 
examined. At one time it was said that 
we were going to be ruined by the high 
price of the public securities. I ventured 
on that occasion to say that that was a 
danger of which we were likely to be 
relieved by the present Administration, 
and they have fulfilled that prediction. 
I never can think myself that when we 
want money—as we have wanted money, 
and as we are going to want money— it 
is a good thing that we should get so 
very much less than we should charge 
upon posterity in the price of Consols. 
But there are one or two subjects and 
one or two facets which, I think, after 
what J may call the cheerful optimistic 
tone of the right hon. Gentleman, re- 
quire consideration. One of these is not 
the relief of taxation which he his 
given, but the taxation that remains in 
excess of that which existed before the 
war. I am not going back as far us 
the right hon. Gentleman has gone 
back for a comparison of the condition 
of the people. He seemed to think it 
was a great point to have made, that we 
are only paying per head of the popula 
tion a very little more——{The CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHequeEr: A little less. | 
—or, rather, a little less than was paid 
per head of the population at the 
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conclusion of the French War. I was 
going to say, God help us if that is so! 
What was the condition of the people 
after the French War under the burden 
-of the debt that had beencreated? That 
condition, and the depression of the 
people consequent on the taxation wh-ch 
was imposed, are horrible to think of. 
The real thing to ask, and what the 
House must ask, and what the country 
will ask, is this: How much more are 
you going to pay in taxation now than 
you did four years ago? ‘The increase 
in the taxation of the country is 
£40,000,000, and what are you going 
to take off! You are going to take off 
£10,000,000, The consequence is that 
the residuum you have is £30,000,000 
of increase of taxation, not due to the 
war at all, but due to the normal in- 
crease in the country’s expenditure. 
In 1898 the taxation of the country 
was £99,000,000. This vear it is 
£140,000,000, an inercase of £41,000,000. 
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Upon that you are going to make 
a reduction of £10,000,000. The 
consequence is that the country is 


saddled with an addition of £30,000,000 
as compared with the taxation that 
existed in 1898. Now, Sir, why? What 
is the justification of raising £30,000,000 
more from the people of this country 
than you did four years ago? That is 
a question to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has not addressed any part 
of his remarks. If you go back again 
to the last years of the last Liberal 
Administration there is a difference of 
£47,000,000, You have taken off from 
that £10,000,000, and therefore there 
remains an increase of £37,000,000 
upon the normal expenditure of this 
country. The Secretary to the Board of 


Trade went down to his constituents at | 


Leeds the other day and said he was not 
prepared to admit that the Govern- 
ment had imposed on the nation a 
greater burden than the nation could 
with comparative ease bear. In my 
view that is not the opinion of the 
nation at all, and it is not the opinion 
of the nation that there is any justi- 
fication for having raised the normal 
taxation of the country in the space of 
four years by £30,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman made use of one 
sentence which was very interesting, 
and upon which | think we ought to 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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have some further information. He 
said, addressing the Parliamentary 


Committee of the Co-operative Congress 
—who represented 1,600 societies, paid 
£500,000 a year in sugar, and £400,000 
in corn stuffis—that people complained 
of the great expenditure. He then 
went on to say that, while everybody 
complained of the great expenditure of 
the country, he hoped he saw his way 
to a substantial reduction of expendi- 
ture, but that he would very much like 
to know where the deputation would 
begin to reduce taxation. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he did not wish 
to enter into any argument upon that 
subject, but that great numbers of 
people contended that the Army 
cost too much and ought to be 
reduced. No one, he added, could 
more heartily wish that the cost of 
the Army should be reduced than he, 
and he was not without hope that it 
might be reduced. I hope that before 
we part with the Finance bill we shall 
know what are the foundations of that 
hope. We should very much like to 
know what reduction on this £30,000,000 
of extra taxation the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hopes to make, what foundation he has 
for entertaining such a hope, and how far 


the Secretary of State for War concurs 


in that expectation. We ought to have 
some specific information on that subject, 
because I believe that desire exists 
largely in this House and still more 
largely in the nation. It is no use for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
general statements of that kind unless he 
is able to show what it is that he expects 
or hopes for in the reduction of expendi- 
ture, of which he held forth a prospect. 


Now, Sir, there isa point which must be 
challenged at once, and it is in reference 
to direct and indirect taxation. That is 
a subject which will occupy the attention 
of the nation, and which ought to oceupy 
the attention of this House. How does 
this question of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion stand? Inthe days far back, before 
the imposition of the Income Tax, nothing 
could be more unjust than the taxation 
of this country. Almost the whole 
burden of that taxation fell upon the 
consuming classes, and the Income Tax 
was introduced for the purpose of reliev- 
ing that unjust burden. The truth is, 


| that all taxation—nobody can deny 
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the fact—comes out of income; but 
the income of three parts of the 
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| That 
principle of 


people consists of their wages. There- | 


fore the taxes must fall upon the income 
of the working classes. What has 
the right hon. Gentleman told us only 


this afternoon? He has told us that 
this year wages have been falling, 


that the produce of the [Income Tax has 


been rising and rising every year ; there- | 


fore the greater part of the :elief has been 
given to that class whose condition is 
obviously improv.ng, and not given to 
the class whose income he admits is 
falling. I did not exactly follow the 
figures given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I find, from a valuable return of 
my right hon. friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, that in 18x80 the total 


revenue from taxation was £69,000,00V. | 


At that time the Customs and Excise, 


which you may take generally to 
represent articles of consumption, 


was £44,500,000, and direct taxation 
£24,000,000. Ever since that time it 
has been the policy of the Finance 
Minister of this country to equalise the 
burden of direct and indirect taxation. 
That has been the consistent policy of 
this country. It was felt to be 
unjust that the great masses oi 
people should pay a larger amount than 
wealthier and better-to-do» people. No 
man earning under £160 a year—that 


is, no man belonging to the working | 
or wage earning classes—will derive one | 


farthing benefit from £8,000,000 of the 
£10,000,000 reduction ; no man earning 
£3 a week and under will derive any 
advantage whatever from four-fifths of 
the sum you are now giving away in 
regard to Income T'ax. Since the Finance 
Act of 1894 came into full operation it 
has been the consistent policy of the 
Finance Minister of this country to reach 
to and to maintain an equality between 
direct and indirect taxation 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1900 made proposals for 
taxation he said — 


When the | 


increased | 


‘* During the last five years the proportion by | 


which our revenue has heen derived from direct 
and indirect taxation has not materially var ed. 
There has heen no material variation. [think 
these proportions are fair, and I do not agree 
with those persons who would desire to upset 
them largely on either side, and [ think that 
in the taxa'ion which we now propose we 
should endeavour as far as may be that these 
proportions should not be materially altered.” 


| Coal Tax. 
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was an_ acceptance of the 
equality between direct 
and indirect taxation as the continued 
policy in finance of both Parties in 
this country. We hear a great deal of 
continuity of policy, but thix Budget is 
a reversal of the financial policy of this 
country in this most material particular. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
undertook to follow out that principle of 
continuity of equality between the two 
classes of taxation, and he did it in the 
most rigorously just manner. In 1901 
he imposed Income Tax to the amount of 
£9,700,000, and indirect taxes to 
the amount of £6,000,000. In the 
next year he imposed Income ‘Tax 
amounting to £5,000,000 and _ in- 
direct taxes amounting to £8,200,000, 


Stutement. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Including the Coal 


Tax 


sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If the 
right hon. Gentleman chooses to deduct 
£2,000,000 from that | do not agree 
with him, nor do the miners of this 
country, either in the North or the 
South, agree with him. They are, of 


+ | opinion that the tax has had a most 
Ie | 


injurious effect upon their trade, and 
it has in point of fact injured their 
wages, and therefore | do not think 
that it ought to be struck out. But 
just let us reserve that £2,000,000. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman 
imposed an Income Tax of £2,000,000 
and a Corn Tax of £2,650,000, 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The Income Tax was 
£2, 600,000. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
was not so estimated by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
estimated for £2,000,000, and the 


extra £600,000 was not expected to 
be collected in the year. That makes 
a total of direct taxation £16,700,000, 
and of indirect taxation £16,800,000, 
subject to what has been said about the 
Therefore there was £100,000 
more indirect than direct taxes imposed. 
If you choose to strike the Coal Tax out, 
you will find that, substantially, the 
amount of direct and indirect taxation 
raised since the war, and for the war, 
was as nearly as possible, even. Out cf 
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the whole revenue of last year I 
find that Customs were £34,650,000 and 
Excise £32,600,000 and I add to that 
£1,000,000 of Excise out of the local 
fund for beer and spirits. The direct 
taxation was, Income Tax £38,800,000, 
Estate Duties £18,000,000, Stamps 
£8,200,000, and Land Tax and House 
‘lax £2,500,000. Therefore, the total of 
direct taxation was £67,500,000, and 
that of indirect taxation £67,250,000. 
That shows that on the present basis the 
two systems of taxation were as near as 
possible on an equality. At the end of 
the war you come with a Peace Budget, 
and under those circumstances, having 
£10,000,000, and leaving an additional 
burden of taxation on this country of 
£30,000,000 as compared with the 
state of things before the war, when 
you distribute that £10,000,000 you give 
£8,000,000 to the well-to-do classes and 
only £2,000,000 to the working classes. 
I say that is scandalously unjust. That 
principle cannot be defended and will 
not be accepted. I envy the sense of 
humour with which the right hon. 
Gentleman announced the abandonment 
of the Corn Duty, remembering the argu 
ments that were adduced in its support 
when it was introduced. When we 
retnember the profound economic de- 
munstrations of the Prime Minister as 
to those upon whom the incidence of 
this tax would fall, and how he held us 
up to scorn for maintaining that this 
was a tax which by any poss bility could 
fall upon the consumers—— 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour, Manchester, E.): I never said 
thats 


sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I re- 
collect very well these arguments, and 
it would take some time to have them 
reid by the Clerk at the Table. I say 
there is nothing more ludicrous than the 
sit uation of the Government in first fig ht- 
ing for this Corn Tax, as they fought last 
year, and now coming forward and saying 
that its repeal will be a great boon, and 
the only boon which they will give to 
the consumers of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used a 
phrase which was amusing. He said it 


Sir William Harcourt, 
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was a tax that was liable to misrepre- 
sentation. We all know very well what 
that means. After all, by-elections are 
a valuable institution. and all the pro- 
found political economy of the Prime 
Minister has been refuted, and he is, | 
presume, a convert in consequence of the 
by-elections. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I really think 
that if the right hon. Gentleman is 
going on quoting my words he might 
quote them accurately. He is not repre- 
senting anything I said in this House. 
Perhaps he will read my words if he has 
my speeches there. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If I 
had guessed that this sacred tax would 
be taken off I should have brought a 
pile of /lansards which would have 
demonstrated that it was a tax which 
would under no circumstances ever be 
abandoned by a Conservative CGovern- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, do not 
say that I said it. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I only 
regret the absence of an hon. Member 
on the other side who on that oceasion 
ejaculated ‘“ Well done.’ Now the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says it is to 
be undone. I am very glad that the 
Corn Tax has been repealed. It was an 
infamous tax. The Government have 
at last been persuaded by the nation to 
take that view of the subject. I say 
that we take issue with the Government, 
and shall continue to do so, both here 
and elsewhere, upon the question of the 
unjust disproportion in dealing with this 
£10,000,000. There is one other thing 
which I should like to call attention to. 
Having said that you are left now 
with £30,000,000 more of taxation than 
the country was paying before the war, 
I should like to point out that this is the 
last remission that you have any present 
prospect of receiving. ‘That is the im 
portant point. What the House has got 
to consider very carefully before this 
Budget is passed is, what are the pros- 
pects of a greater economy and less ex- 
penditure, and what are the prospects of 
a greater revenue? If there are no such 
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prospects, there can be no prospect of 
further remission. As far as I under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
remarks in reference to dealing with the 
Sinking Fund, they do not seem to me 
to be satisfactory. He said he was 
going to make the Sinking Fund propor- 
tionate to the debt. People speak of the 
capital. The National Debt is not a 
cipital sum. It is an annuity payable 
every year. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave some figures of what was expected 
to be done in future years towards the 
repayment of the National Debt. If | 
eaught his figures aright the sums he 
will appropriate to this purpose will be 
less than those which have been so ap- 
plied on the average for many years past. 
In many years as much as £7,000,000 
was paid in discharge of the debt. | 
think it will be found that there is no real 
addition to the sum appropriated to the 
extinction of the debt before the debt 
was increased. Is there any prospect of 
reduced expenditure? When your six 
Army Corps are fully developed, will 
they cost less than they are costing now? 
I imagine not. I believe that the de- 
velopment of the new system will be 
more, and not less, expensive than the 
present systein. Are we to cease to pay 
for the Army in South Africa? Why 
shiould we not?) Why should not South 
Africa pay for the Army there as India 
pays for the Army in India? Why 
should not this great wealth, which we 
are always told about but do not always 
see, discharge the cost of the Army in 
South Africa? But there is not much 
prospect of it. Then what is the pros- 
pect of a diminution of the charges for 
the Navy? The right hon. Gentleman 
made the usual flourish about the Navy 
to which we are accustomed. But it is 
rather curious that I received this morn- 
ing a pamphlet from one who is a high 
authority on this subject—l mean Lord 
Brassey. He says— 

‘The British Navy Estimates for 1903-04 

amount to £34,457.000, as against 31,225,000 
in the previous year. Heavy expenditure for 
warlike preparation is a strange sequel to the 
conclusion of peace.” 
You would have thought that that was 
suid by some miserable Little Englander. 
Lord Brassey is not a Little Englander 
but a Great Englander. 

‘*The policy on which we have entered is 
not the policy on which the great statesmen of 
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the past —Lord Beaconstield not less earnestly 
than Mr. Gladstone-—insisted. Our expendi- 
ture has grown beyond all precedent, and is 
not to be borne without detriment to the 
national progress and prosperity.” 

Then Lord Brassey proceeds to give in 
detail a demonstration of the unnecessary 
extravagance which is now going on in 
naval expenditure. 

I can see no prospect whatever of 
diminution in your expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman has truly said 
that he wants a great deal more money 
for domestic purposes and for all 
sorts of reforms at home. But we 
never know from day to day what 
rash new enterprises we may be em 
barking on; what entangling alliances, 
which you take up one day and find it 
difficult to drop the next, and which 
involve you in wholly untoreseen 
expenditure. What prospect is there of 
relief in any other quarter! You 
perorate about the Empire; but it is 
not the Empire that pays. It is Little 
England that pays. | know there has 
been an attempt to induce the Empire 
to pay ; but the Empire does not see it. 
The Colonial Secretary has made most 
pathetic appeals, with tears in his voice, 
to the Colonies one after another. His 
sermons have been excellent, eloquent, 
and pathetic. But the contributions to 
the plate have been small. The cost of 
the defence of the Empire is £64.000,000 
a year. What do we receive towards 
that irom the rest of the Empire ? 
[ am quite sure it does not amount to 
half-a-million. What has been the 
response of the Colonial Conference to 
these appeals? It is a very remarkable 
fact that while those appeals are printed 
in full the answers are not given. Put 
the answers are to be found in the fact 
of the contributions ; and | am afraid 
that those contributions of the Empire 
have passed into the wallet of disap- 
pointed hopes. Australia is not at 
present in a financial position, however 
much she may desire it, to make great 
contributions; and Canada, the most 
flourishing of all our possessions, takes a 
view which I cannot find it in my heart 
tocondemn. She says through Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, that she does not wish 
to embark on unlimited militarism, 
{s to the contribution of £50,000,000 
from the Transvaal, at present it js 
rather a birdin the bush. Talking of 
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expenditure, what is South Africa going 
to cost you in the future? Do you 
think that you have exhausted your 
expenditure in South Africa? Do you 
think that the £35,000,000 which is to 
be borrowed on your guarantee is going 
to do the whole of the business? How 
much of it will be left after you have 
purchased the railways and developed 


{COMMONS} 





the country? Irrigation alone has been 
puttat £30,000,000, and therefore in all 
these directions I see no hope of relief, 
Then there is Rhodesia. It is andalways 
has been 
grants-in-aid from the Chartered Com- 
pany. I am glad to see that Lord 
Cromer has put his foot down heavily 
on that wild cat scheme, the Cape to 


insolvent, and depends on | 


'of a 


Cairo railway, and I hope we have heard | 


the last of it. But seeing that you ask 
the nation to pay £30,000,000 more in 
taxation than it paid four years ago, 
we call upon you to justify that demand 
and to tell us why, now that the war is 
over, you standin a different situation 
to the nations abroad from that in which 
you stood four years ago. You require 
an increased expenditure of £30,000.000, 
of which £20,000,000 are for the Army 
and Navy alone. 


| margin of increased taxation. 


What is the position . 


that justifies that increased taxation in | 


four years 3 

We have heard a great deal lately of 
co-ordination. I should like to see a 
little more co-ordination in our finance. 
I should like tosee some sort of opinion 
formed as to the 
justifiab'eto put upon the country, and to 
see the expenditure arranged accordingly. 
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stand the yearly addition of five and a 
half millions to the normal expenditure 
which seems to have become an inveterate 
habit. The prospect of further loans 
will make further ealls upon your re- 
sources. There is further expenditure 
of every kind, that sort of lax finance 
to which we have almost become accus- 
tomed; when you offer a million or so 
to your friends in agricultural rates, 
and when you find a difficulty one 
afternoon with the parsons over your 


but rather calls for further expenditure. | Education Bill, you get the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer to give a million or so 
to voluntary schools. That is the sort 
of thing that destroys finance and 
increases expenditure; it is not the result 
well-considered system by which 
taxation may be reasonably dealt with. 
What is the cause of these bloated 
armaments? The wealth of a nation, 
like the wealth of an individual, depends 
on his margin and his reserve; but 
when you have added £159,000,000 to 
the National Debt you have gone far to 
exhaust your reserve; and when you 
raise your normal taxation by £30,000,000, 
you have gone very nearly up to your 
Increased 
taxation has never been known at any 
time in the history of this country such 
as has recently taken place in the normal 
expenditure of this country. These 


' bloated armaments, as Lord Beaconsfield 


burden which it is | 


‘characterised by 


Mr. Disraeli said, and it isa well known | 
saying that expenditure depends upon | 


policy. Very well; we will judge your 
policy by its expenditure, because if your 
expenditure depends upon your policy, | 


suppose the argument is that a great ex- | 


penditure means a great policy. But 
you may have a great expenditure froma 
foulish policy. You have arrived at an 
expenditure which. in the judgment of | 
all sober-thinking men—and J am sure | 
may include the present Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer as well as the late 
in that category—it is impossible to 
continue. The late Chancellor of the) 
Exchequer told you that you were going | 
onina manner in which it was impossible 
to proceed; that the country cannot 


Sir William Harcourt. 





ealled them, are the result of a policy of 
inflation—a flatulent policy. It is said 
that after a hot fit there comes a cold 
fit. Lam glad to know that war is a 
pestilential disease. It has been 
high fever, by a 
high temperature. and by delirium. 
The delirium has passed away, thank 
God. We have now the sub-normal 
stage, which is the stage of convalescence, 
and which leaves the patient weak and 
depressed. That is the condition in 
which the war has left you and every- 
one who has had the misfortune to 
suffer from it. Thank God we have 
arrived at peace. Let us now devote 
ourselves to the works of peace, for, for 
dilapidated finance such as yours, there 
remain only the sovereign remedies ot 


' retrenchment and slern. 


* Mr. WHITE RIDLEY (Stalybridge( : 
right hon. Gentleman who has 
sat down was very alarmed 


The 
just 
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at the rapid progress of our 
national expenditure during the last five 
years, and he drew most serious and 
alarmist conclusions from it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, as | 
conceive from his speech, equally con- 
cerned and equally anxious about the 
state of our national expenditure, but 
he did not draw the same alarmist 
conclusions as the right hon. Gentleman. 
I do not think that anyone who has 
viewed carefully the gradual rise of our 
national expenditure during the last half 
century can come to any other conclusion 
than that the present state of affairs, 
althoughealling for anxious consideration 
and careful treatment, such as the nation 


expects from the present Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer, is not one which called 
for any alarmist cries, or that it puts us 
in any serious doubt as to the solvency 
of the nation. When | look at the ex 
penditure during the last five years, and 
compare it with the state of affairs dur- 
ing the last half century, the marvel to 
me is not so much that expenditure has 
increased at a great rate as that that 


increase in expenditure did not begin } 
When we look back to the sixties 


sooner, 
and compare the amount collected per 
head by the State over the prosperous 
period of the sixties and seventies, we 
find that the normal sum per head 
received from the population varied from 
£2 83. 11d. to £2 9s. 1ld. from 1861 to 


1895. Thenthere wasa sudden increase per | 


head upto £3 8s. 8d. last year, and now, 
according to the Budget which has just 
been introduced, it stands at £3 per head. 
Thus, in the prosperous years from 1861 
to 1895, when the wealth of the country, 
not only in the aggregate but per head, 
was increasing by leaps and bounds, the 
amount collected by the State ren-ained 
practically stationary. During that 
period, gauged by almost any standard 
you like, the wealth of the nation per 
head was increasing. Let us take the 
Income Tax, which Mr. Gladstone declared 
in 1860 to be the only satisfactory test 
of wealth. The assessment in 1860 was 
equivalent to £12 per head of the popu- 
lation ; the assessment now is equivalent 
to £20 per head of the population. 
There is another test, the yield of the 
Income Tax. In 1861 the yield 
per penny was £1,100,000; now it is 
£2,500,000. Let us take any other 
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| test, such as bank deposits and life 
| insurance, and it will be found that there 
| is no single standard that does not show 
that the wealth of the country is rapidly 
increasing, and the marvel is that the State 
did not sooner appropriate more of the 
wealth of the country for carrying on 
its business. There are the annual returns 
of imports and exports. In 1860 they 
amounted to £325,000,000, or £13 per 
head; now they are £801,000,000, or 
£19 per head. This is not a sudden but 
a gradual increase that has been going 
on year by year ever since 1860. The 
money collected by the Scate per head 
has not gone on rising year by year ; it 
remained practically stationary up to 
| 1895 ; and, therefore, I think that there 
is some ground for saying that great as 
has been the increasing expenditure since 
1895 it is only expenditure which is 
commensurate with the wealth of the 
country ; and the remarkable thing is not 
| that it has risen so quickly since 1895, 
| but that previously the amount collected 
| by the State had not increased in pro- 
| portion as the wealth of the country 
| Increased, 





| There is another point of view. What 
| has been the chief cause of the great rise in 
| expenditaresince 1895? It isadmittedon 
| all sides that it has been increased expen- 
diture onarmaments. And why have we 
heen obliged toincrease our expenditure on 
armaments ? Because we have to consider 
our relations with foreign countries and 
compete with them in the race for power. 
I have attempted to find out what the 
| increase in expenditure has beenon the 
| part of some of our chief competitors since 
1895. It is very difficult, as the Budgets 
| of foreign countries are differently con- 
structed from ours, and in giving the 
figures I cannot pretend that they are 
a perfectly accurate comparison. For 
the purposes of comparison we have 
| taken the receipts, because that would 
exclude the money borrowed on loan. 
Taking the receipts of the United 
Kingdom in 1895 as £93,000,000, and 
in 1902 as £133,000,000, there was an 
increase of 40 per cent. The United 
States increased their receipts from 
£71,000,000 to £104,000,000, or 48 per 





cent., Germany, from £66,000,000 to 

£123,000,000, or 95 per cent., and Russia 

from £146,000,000 to £194,000,000, or 

33 per cent. These figures gave rise to 

consideration. We might also take the 
L 
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revenue per head which is collected by 
other countries as compared with this 
country. In the United Kingdom in 
1902, about £3 5s. per head was col- 
lected, in France, £3 15s.,in Germany, 
£3 15s., and in the United States £2 15s. 
The United States are in a different 
category. They boast, and justly boast, 
that they enjoy immunity from many of 
the burdens which the older European 
nations are liable to. These figures ex- 
cluded local charges. In the case of 
Germany we have to add the charges 


in the various States, and that would | 


also apply to the United States. These 
figures are not very disquieting. We 
collected £3 5s. per head, while both 
France andGermany had collected £3 15s. 
These figures, and the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, show that 
there is no justification for alarmist 
views of our national finances. I would 
rather say they show, if anything, that 
we might apply the analogy of a great 
business, and that it is necessary and 
proper to keep up our great expenditure 
if our business is to be kept up to 
date. The Government in pursuing the 
policy of increasing expenditure upon 
armaments and upon other necessary 
things, such as education, is only pursuing 
a wise and cautious policy which every 
employer of labour and every business 
man would pursue. The Government 
is following the methods of business men 
by increasing and improving its 
methods to suit the times, not being 
afraid to incur more expenditure in 
order to reap great and lasting benefits. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddingtonshire) : 
Whatever feelings we may entertain 
towards the Budget the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has produced, there is one thing 
with which I think we shall allagree and 
rejoice in, and that is the business-like 
and moderate fashion in which he made 
his statement and the clear desire for 
economy and improvement which dom- 
inated the entirety of his speech, We on 
this side of the House feel a greater 
attinity towards the right hon. Gentle- 
man than we do to some of his colleagues, 
and we feel we should like to see more 
of his spirit prevailing in the measures 
of the Government than has prevailed 
in the past, and if we have to take 


Mr. White Ridley. 
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exception to not one but many things 
‘in the Budget he has produced, 
|it is because we feel that the 
'hand which framed the Budget has 
'not throughout been the hand of 
‘the right hon. Gentleman. The broad 
feature which has attracted attention in 
' this House, and will attract attention 
in the country, is the one on which my 
right hon. friend the Member for West 
Monmouth put his hand. Surely it is 
extraordinary that in a year of an 
unexpectedly large amount of surplus, 
you should dispose of the surplus in the 
proportion of five to one to remedy the 
grievance of the direct taxpayers, 
instead of relieving the indirect tax- 
piyers to an equal extent. I am quite 
aware of the argument that you should 
look on your Income Tax as a national 
resource—something to be husbanded ; 
that you should look upon it not only 
as the war chest, but as the resource 
fund of the nation for many other 
purpo3es. That is true, but there is 
a broader view which cannot be lost 
sight of after you have imposed an ex- 
ceptional amount of taxation, and are 
approaching a relief of this kind; you 
ought to have some clear view of the 
relative positions of the various classes 
you are seeking to relieve. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave us some figures 
of the payment of Income Tax, and, 
according to those figures, the position 
of the Income Taxpayers is a remark- 
able one, inasmuch as a very small 
number of people raise a great deal of 
money. But the right hon. Gentleman 
touched upon another topic, and that 
was the character of the national 
income. He said the amount of the 
national income was difficult and almost 
impossible to obtain, unless you had the 
figures of the direct taxpayer. But the 
national income has been estimated ; 
various estimates have been made of 
it, all of which have converged within 
large limits toone amount. The national 
income has never been put lower than 
£1,500,000,000 and it has been put as 
high as £1,700,000,000. If we take it 
at £1,600,000,000, that is owned to the 
extent of about £800,000,000 by the 
Income Tax payers. The Income Tax 
payers are a comparatively small class ; 
they are only 4,000,000 people out of 
a population of 42,000,000. These 
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4,000,000 persons hold half the national 
income, and therefore it seems to me 
that if you take as a standard the 
ability to bear taxation into consideration 
at all, the Income Tax payer has certainly 
not the first claim to anything like the 
extent of reduction which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has proposed—half the national 
income, £800,000,000, among some 
4,000,000 people. 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): No, families. Perhaps 20,000,000 
persons. 


Mr. HALDANE: Well, families. 
Take it as you will, it seems to me an 
extraordinary state of things that this 
small section, taking half the whole 
income of the country, is to get the 
benefit of the remission of taxation that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes in 
the proportion of five to one. Before 
this is carried out, we certainly ought to 
have all the figures clearly before us and 
inquire very carefully into the ability to 
hear taxation. While I am bound to 
make these criticisms on the Budget of 
the right hon. Gentleman, there is another 
thing to which I am coming which it 
gives me great pleasure to admire, and 
that is the sum which he has set aside 
as the fixed charge for the extinction of 
the National Debt in the future. 
£27,000,000 is a very satisfactory and 
it is an increase of 


substantial sum ; 
£4,000,000. We had £23,000,000 
before on the old National Debt 


and we have now £27,000,000 on the 
National Debt as it stands at this mo- 
ment. If my estimate is not wrong that 
should pay off the whole debt in a half 
eentury from now. I am quite aware 
that it is a very sanguine view which 
presupposes that we shall stick to the 
proportion of £27,000,000 for fifty years, 


should set before the nation as part of 
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hon. Gentleman has taken as to our 
relative financial position as compared 
with other nations or the view taken 
by the hon. Member who spoke last. It 
is quite true that £27,000,000 is a sub- 
stantial fixed charge for the payment 
of our National Debt, but as regards 
the debt itself I think we stand in a 
much worse position than most of the 
great Powers. Most of the other great 
Powers have a debt represented by some 
form of substantial assets, such as State 
Railways, which they own—I am not 
speaking of France which is in a more 
difficult position than ourselves in that 
respect, but as regards some of the 
Powers the situation is different. Let 
us for instance take the case of Ger- 
many. The German Empire has an 
Imperial debt of about £121,000,000 
which it is true is not  represen- 
ted by any asset, but the State 
debts are always represented by a sub- 
stantial form of assets. The State debt 
of Prussia is £336,000,000, but the State 
Railway of Prussia, out of which the 
State makes a large profit, pays more 
than is necessary for that debt. Even 
in the case of Russia, which has a 
National Debt which is estimated at 
£700,000,000, the Government own 
over 23,000 miles of railway, a most 
substantial asset for that debt. In this 
country we own no assets except perhaps 
the Suez Canal shares. Ours is sheer 
debt, and that is the thing which differ- 
entiates us from Germany and Russia. 
France isin a worse position than we 
are. They have a National Debt of over 
£1,200,000,000, represented by no sub- 
stantial assets, and there isa fixed charge 
for that of £47,000,000, which contrasts 
very favourably with our £27,000,000. 
The United States are reducing their 
debt rapidly. The Federal debt in 1865 


Statement. 


'was £531,000,000, to-day it is reduced to 


our continuous policy not to be departed | 
from as Government succeeds Govern- | 
ment, and if we do that we shall see our | 


National Debt disappear in the time that | 


I have indicated. But while it is a good 


} 


but I do say that that isa standard we | £190,000,000. Therefore it is that I say 


although we are paying our debt, we 
are paying it none too soon, and there- 
fore | cannot take the sanguine view 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman as to 
our financial position. 

It is true that we hold a very strong 


feature that there should have been an/| position, but if we are to retain our 


increase in the charge for the extinction | place in the 


comity of nations it 


of the National Debt to the extent of| must be assured that we shall con- 


£4,000,000 a year I am not able to take 
quite the sanguine view that the right 


| 


tinue to hold the position we have, 
and to do that you have to improve 
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the quality of the people and to 
spend more money on education than 
you are doing at the present time. 
That is one item | should have liked to 
have seen increased very substantially, 
in a rational manner, and I hope to see 
it figure in the Budgets of years to come 
as a very substantially increased item. 
It is all very well to speak of our being 
in a very substantial position, as the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last sug- 
gested, but we must be assured that that 
position will be maintained. We have 
to look to the future, and we cannot be 
sure that the enormous advantages 
which we have reaped in the past, and 
which have given us the monopoly of 
the commercial supremacy of the world, 
will continue. We have competition 
growing up in every land; a new spirit 
entering into other nations, and, in 
my opinion, the duty which lies on us 
most heavily is to pay off debt as rapidly 
as possible. I trust we have now entered 
into some sort of policy of economy in 
some directions. I was struck with the 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
his references to the expenditure which 
this country is at present making on the 
Army, and I cannot draw any other 
inference from it than that the Govern- 
ment have made up their minds that 
the policy adumbrated this session will 
have to be, and ought to be, much cur- 
tailed, and that it refers to other views 
which did not prevail in the debates 
which took place recently, but which 
will, I trust, show themselves very 
markedly in the debates which will take 
place in the near future. The Govern- 
ment seem to realise that they have 
placed themselves in a wrong position— 
indeed, it almost looks as if they an- 
ticipate that they may have to submit 
themselves to the judgment of the 
country at no distant date. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s Budget struck me 
as being somewhat of an electioneer- 
ing Budget. But there is another side 
to the Budget, and I feel more and more 
as the Budget is reflected upon, that 
more and more it will be felt that the 
indirect taxpayers of this country have 
not had justice done to them. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea 
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great pleasure to the statement of my 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
ixehequer, but while I heard witn 
approval many parts of his speech, sucli, 
for instance, as those dealing with the 
reduction of the debt and the disposition 
of the greater part of the surplus, there 
was one of his proposals to which it is 
only fair and right I should say at once 
1 am absolutely opposed. I find myself 
agreeing very much with what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite as to 
the position of a Government who, after 
all they have done and all they said Jas 
year, now come forward and deliberately 
repeal a tax which, on their own state- 
ments, repeated over and over again, 
could not possibly injure anybody, and 
which was avowedly imposed for the 
purpose of broadening the basis of taxa- 
tion. Lest there should be the slightest 
doubt as to the accuracy of my state- 
ment, let me remind the Committee of a 
few sentences which fell from the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in introduc- 
ing the Budget last year. He pointed out 
how great had been the tendency to 
increase expenditure, and he said— 

“T went so far as tosay thatin my judg 
ment if that rate ot increase continued the 
country must come within reach of actua! 
financial ruin.” 

Ile proceeded to take measures which he 
thought were adequate to the circum- 
stances of the time. He said— 

“Looking to the ever-increasing demands 
made upon the Exchequer flewing from ou 
modern Civilisation, we must expect some in- 
crease in our expenditure in years tocome. | 
am therefore endeavouring now, as I en 
deavoured last year when I asked the Com 
mittee to raise additional taxation in order to 
meet the charges of the war, so to frame that 
taxation that when peace returns and it is 
pessible also to return io ordinary expenditure, 
we may have no difficulty in settling our 
financial system on a basis which would be 
equitable to all payers of taxation in the 
country. Therefore, in seeking for new indirect 
taxation, what I desire to find, as I desired to 
find last year, is an article of practically uni- 
versal consumption, from which therefore a 
large revenue can be produced to the Ex- 
chequer without any injurious or oppressive 
burden on any individual or on any class. My 
primary duty is to look for revenue, and my 
ideal of a tax is that which will yield the most 
revenue with the least injury and inconvenience 
to the community.” 

He then referred tothe old registra 
tion duty oncorn, and after using a great 
variety of arguments, he proved conclu- 


ford): In many respects I listened with ' sively that in his opinion that was the 


Mr. Haldane. 
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least injurious tax which could be im- 
posed for the purpose of providing an 
increase of revenue, and made it the 
chief feature of his Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman was more than justified, 
and is more than justified by the results 
which are before us at this moment, in 


all that he said with regard to the inflic- | 


tion of the smallest possible injury upon 
any class of the community. It 
only yesterday that I received 
monthly statement which is circulated 
by the Board of Trade under the auspices 
of the Government—ot which my right 
hon. friend ought to know as much as 
anybody in this House—I mean the 
Labour Gazette, and there I find in black 
and white that in more than one of the 
towns in the North of England the 
prices of bread and wheat are at present 
both lower than they were before the 
imposition of the tax. Why does my 
right hon. friend do this? He says it is 
because he wants to do something for 
the consumer, By the repeal of this tax 
he will do nothing whatever for the con- 
sumer. He will not affect or change his 
position by one iota. If he thinks he is 
going to lower the price of bread he will 
be just as much mistaken as were hon. 
Gentlemen opposite when they suid last 
year that the imposition of the duty 
would permanently raise the price. If 


he really wanted to do something for the | 


consumer it is patent to everybody how 
he could have done it. He had 
£2,000,000 to dispose of. The present 
duty on tea is 6d. What did it 
produce last year? The actual figures 
for 1901-02 are £5,792,967. If my right 
hon. friend, wishing to do something 
for the consumer, had devoted his 
£2,000,000 to the reduction of the 
duty on tea he might have reduced it 
by nearly one half, and thus have done 
something which would have been of 
substantial interest and use to the con- 
sumer. What does my right hon. friend 
expect to gain by this? What have the 
Government got in their minds?) What 
are their supporters going to gain? So 
far from gaining the respect, I think 
they wiil gain what they fully merit, 
the ridicule of their opponents, and, 


unless | am very much mistaken, they | 


will arouse the resentment—I do not 
like to say the contempt—of thousands 
of their friends in all parts of the country. 


was | 
the | 
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|Of their friends and supporters in this 
House, whom they seem to forget, by 
their present attitude they are making 
fools; they are making absolute fools of 
them in the eyes of the country by all 
that they deliberately took them through 
last session. Now, when all is over, 
when they have got a large revenue 
from the tax which was imposed for the 
purpose of broadening the basis of taxa- 
tion for all time without inflicting the 
smallest injury upon a single member 
of the community, for some reason. 
known only to themselves, they throw 
away the whole of these advantages, and 
at the same time deprive the consumer 
of a real and substantial benefit which 
they could have given him by reducing 
the duty on tea by one half. I confess 
that it has seemed to me sometimes 
lately that the Government were going 
through the operation known as deliber- 
ately riding for a fall, and | must say of 
this last act of theirs, that if that fall 
should be thereby precipitated, I, for 
one, should consider that they most 
heartily deserved it. I am_ perfectly 
sincere in making these observations, 
though | make them with real regret, 
because, as [ said just now, I! listened 
with great approval to the greater part 
of the statement of my right hon. friend, 
and also because [ honestly believe that 
his conclusion will have the effect of con- 
verting into a fiasco what I, and many 
others in this House and elsewhere, think 
would otherwise have been a most exccl- 
lent Budget. I am sure of this, that it 
will be regarded by countless friends of 
the Government as an act of financial 
folly and weakness which has seldom, if 
ever, been equalled. 


Mr. McKEN NA (Monmouthshire, N.): 
[It is impossible not to sympathise with 
the indignation expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken. 
He is the one strong and consistent man 
on the other side. The arguments he 
has now stated are the arguments we 
listened to last year, and though we did 
not then agree with him, he was received 
with cheers on his own side of the House, 
and was supported in the lobby. How 
hon. Members opposite can fail to 


/support him now I do not understand. 
/But I rose more particularly to say 
| something on the subject of the Sinking 
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Fund. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, | chequer the temptation to invade the 
in the beginning of his observations, | Sinking Fund, and he therefore created 
rather represented that he was going to | a large new block of terminable annuities, 
strengthen the Sinking Fund, and he/and reduced the amount of the fixed 
spoke of that asa most desirable object. debt charge. He held the Sinking Fund 
To our infinite astonishment, when he; should be an annual sum, more or less 
came to actual figures, we found that the same over succeeding years for the 
so far from strengthening the fund he | reduction of the debt. The amount 
was reducing the amount provided by; he provided then was for the reduc- 





his predecessor last year. On June) tion of a debt which was £150,000,000 


4 last, when the late Chancellor of the 


Exchequer restored the Sinking Fund, he , 
re-established the fixed debt charge at the | 
figure of £23,000,000a year. That fixed | 


charge was for the purpose of meeting 
the interest on the old debt and the Sink- 
ing Fund on the whole of the debt. The 
interest on the new debt which has been 
incurred on account of the war did not 
come out of the fixed charge. That 
interest last year reached the sum of 
£4,500,000, and had to be added to the 


£23,000,000, so that the actual provision | 


made by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the Sinking Fund and the 
payment of interest was £27,500,000. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was full of pious expressions as to 
the advantage of large purchases of 
Consols in the open market, and the 
need of our paying off the debt, instead 
-of increasing that amount, as the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested 
should be done, has actually reduced the 
amount by £500,000. An hon. Member 
opposite spoke of the exceeding prosperity 
of this country. It is true that certain 
classes are exceedingly prosperous, and 
I would ask whether there is any better 
way in which some of the surplus of 
our prosperity could be used than in 
paying off our great National Debt. 
Let me remind the Committee of what 
took place in 1899, when the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reduced 
the fixed charge of the debt from 
£25,000,000 to £23,000,000 a year. At 
that time the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained that in a very few 
years the interest on the Debt would be 
lowered, and that a large number of the 
then existing terminable annuities would 


cease to have to be paid ; and he showed | 


that ina very few years there would be 
£9,000,000 a year available for the Sink- 
ing Fund. That, he said, was too much, 
and he was going to take out of the 


hands of future Chancellors of the Ex- | 


Mr.'\McKenna. 


less than it stands at to-day. The 
amount then left was £5,800,000 a year, 
and he told us at that time that he was 
happy to say, that being the minimum, 
that as years went by that amount 
would be increased. He did not wish 
to see it increased to such a large amount 
as £9,000,000, but what has the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer done? 
With a much larger debt than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dealt with 
in 1899 he has reduced this provision. 


Sir FREDERICK BANBURY (Cam- 
berwell Peckham): The hon. Memver 


has forgotten the reduction ir. Consols. 


*Mr. MCKENNA: No, I have not for- 
gotten that, for that was one of the 
reasons the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave in fixing a reduced amount. 
Now, upon a larger debt the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to reduce the amount 
of the fixed debt charge still further. 
It is true that the amount is nominally 
to be increased from £23,000,000 to 
£27,000,000, but as I have shown already 
under the old fixed debt charge the 
interest on the new war debt would not 
have been included. He has therefore 
added £4,500,000 a year to the liabilities 
on the fixed debt charge, and has not 
increased the amount of the fixed debt 
charge, as he should have done if he had 
left it in the same position as it was under 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman be 
right or wrong in his policy, he must not 
take credit to himself for having made 
an added provision for the reduction ot 
the National Debt. The hon. Member 
for Exeter has been asking that a new 
and additional Sinking Fund should be 
created for the reduction of the war debt 
of £160,000,000, but the right hon. 
Gentleman has not done that; on the 
contrary, he has actually reduced the 
amount which was provided last year by 
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his predecessor by £500,000. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member will be 
satisfied with the exchange, but I cer- 
tainly say that in making this change 
the right hon. Gentleman has not, I 
think, acted the part he should have 
done. The right hon. Gentleman is, I 
submit to the Committee, more or less 
bound to the pledge made by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on June 
4th of last year, and he is bound 
by that pledge, if he does anything at all, 
to increase the oid fixed debt charge. 
Instead of that he has reduced it by half 
a million. That to my mind is one great 
objection to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme. It has been pointed out with 
very great force that the right hon. 
Gentleman, for every £5 he has taken off 
taxation, has given £4 to the classes who 
are admitted to be well off, and only £1 
in relief of taxation to the classes who 
we know, fromthe Returns he has given, 
are less well off now than they have been 
in previous years. But quite apart from 
that, ought not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he comes to reduce 
taxation, to have given us some inquiry 
as to the actual amount of taxation 
which is borne by the working classes in 
this country ? What does the man with 
30s. a week pay? In answer to arecent 
deputation the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that owing to the extended 
franchise it was only right the working 
classes, who had a share in the Govern- 
ment, should also bear a share in the 
payment of the taxation of the country. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: 


form. 


Yes, in a tangible 


*Mr. McKENNA: They do pay a 
share in a most tangible form. That is 
the great misunderstanding on the 
opposite side of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman may not know the small 
items of his household expenditure. 
Personally, I do not know when the 
price of the articles which are taxed 
goes up or down—I am alluding to the 
price of bread, beer, tea, sugar, spirits, 
and wines. I do not know the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of these articles, and 
no more do the majority, I believe, of 
hon. Members in this House. But for the 
working classes a rise or fall in the price of 
these articles is a most tangible fact, and 
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they feel every week the sums they have 
to pay through the rise in prices. Ought 
the right hon. Gentleman to be content 
with mere percentages of the amounts 
paid in direct and indirect taxation, or 
ought he not to tell us what a working 
man with 30s. a week does actually pay 
in taxation? I venture to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman will find that under 
this Budget a man earning 30s. a week 
pays more than one-twentieth part of 
what is paid by a man earning £30 a 
week. Ido not know what principle of 
taxation would be acceptable to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but I do say that I 
do not believe there is a single hon 
Member in this House who would go 
less far than this—that a man with 30s. a 
week ought not to pay a larger propor- 
tion of his income than a man with £30 
or £300 a week. I think he ought to 
pay a much less proportion. I think 
there is a minimum amount necessary 
for living which ought not to be sub- 
jected to taxation at all. Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell the Committee what 
is the proportion of income which a 
working man earning 30s. a week pays 
and what the man with £30 or £300 a 
week pays. I have gone into some 
figures, and so far as I can judge of 
the expenditure from reading a number 
of budgets of the working classes on 
30s. a week, and comparing them with 
incomes of £30 a week, I have been 
driven tothe conclusion that a man with 
30s. a week pays a larger proportion of 
his income in taxation than the man 
with £30 a week. If that is true 
is it not a crime for those who 
have control of the taxation of this 
country to take taxes off the rich and 
leave them onthe poor? I would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
will have plenty of opportunities, and 
who has unrivalled means at his disposal 
for considering this question, to give the 
House upon some future date an estimate 
of this description, which he can make 
with the greatest accuracy. We have 
thousands of specimen budgets of work- 
ing men, and if he will make a com- 
parison of the taxation borne by working 
classes and by the wealthier classes 
he will be able at a later stage in the 
course of these proceedings to tell the 
House whether justice has been done to 
the working classes or not. Whether 
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the backbone of the right hon. Gentle-j income than any other class was the 
man’s Party will be dissatisfied or not I | small man who paid IncomeTax. Heisthe 
do not know, but I believe that those’ man more hardly hit than anybody else. 
who are most clamorous for the reduc-|[ could not help being struck with the 
tion of the Income Tax would consent to| remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
a smaller reduction of that tax in order | who spoke last but one, in which he said 
to take their fairshare of the burdens ;that the Income Tax payers were a 
off the shoulders of those poorer than | small class of the community. He said 
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themselves, and who are far more 
heavily burdened at the present time by 
taxation. 


sir GEORGE BARTLEY: I should 


like to say a few words, because I have | 


taken a very great interest in the sub- 
ject of taxation as affecting the two 
classes of the community. Itis perfectly 
true, and I do not think anybody can 
deny it, that the ordinary man who con- 
sumes a reasonable amount of alcohol, 
and earns £1 a week or so, does pay 
a larger proportion of his income in 
taxation than the richer man. I do not 
think that argument can be got over at 
all. But, Sir, 
only conclusion, to be drawn from that 
is that you must remodel the whole 
system of your taxation, and you must 
alter the system of taxing alcohol. As 
long as you do tax alcohol to the enor- 
mous extent that youdo the working 
man earning small wages and drinking 
a reasonable amount will continue to pay 
an undue share of taxation in proportion 
to his richer neighbour. But surely no 
sane man withthe welfare of the country 
at heart, in order to establish a system 
that theoretically would be absolutely 
fair, would do away with the taxation 
on alcohol ; yet that is the only solution 
of the particular difficulty of which the 
hon. Member complained. If you are 
theoretically to tax every man strictly in 
proportion to his earnings, you must do 
away with the tax on alcohol. As long 
as you have a system under which you 
derive an enormous taxation from 
alcohol, the greater part of which must 
be paid by the working classea from their 
present modes of living, I say that 
it is absurd to attempt a theoretical 
system with absolute fairness. But we 
cannot solve this matter simply upon 
these grounds. A good many years ago 
I endeavoured to get out the budgets of 
a number of persons, and I came to the 
conclusion that ignoring alcohol the man 
who paid a larger proportion of his 
Mr. McKenna. 


the conclusion, and the | 


that only 4,000,000 paid Income Tax, 
but we must remember that those 
| 4,000,000 are, practically speaking, 
4,000,000 families, which makes a large 
difference in the calculation. Taking 
the average family at five, it means 
| 20,000,000, and although there may be 
'some instances in which two members 
of a family pay Income Tax, those 
instances are very few. I think you 
may take it that, roughly speaking 
| 20,000,000 persons are concerned in the 
| payment of Income Tax. Those who 
have studied the Income Tax returns 
must have come to the conclusion that 
ithe great bulk of the increase of Income 
Tax payers is at the bottom of the scale. 
'The number of people who are getting 
into the class of Income Tax payers is 
ever increasing, and there is no more 
‘hopeful sign of the prosperity of the 
‘country. It seems to me that that isa 
}reason why they should be considered 
‘as a class. In the last three or four 
years these persons have suffered very 
severely ; they have suffered more than 
, any others, and it does seem to me that 
itis a most reasonable thing that they 
should be relieved first. Mr Gladstone 
always held that Income Tax payers 
should be relieved, and that Income Tax 
should be regarded as a sort of reserve. 
But if you maintain it at 1ld. you can 
hardly say that it is a reserve. The tax 
should be reduced for the safety of the 
country, and certainly in fairness to 
those who pay it. 

My right hon. friend behind me 
has objected to the remission of the 
duty on corn. I should like to state 
candidly my opinion upon that. I 
am placed in this difficulty. We have 
heard, and I agree with the state- 
ment, that this tax does not fall with 
any hardship on anybody. This was 
the argument for it two or three years 
ago. I myself do not believe that it 
affects the price of bread one bit, and, 
that being so, I cannot see that it is 
very wise to make an alteration in it. 
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I wish to see the basis of taxation 
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| that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


widened, and I would much prefer that | has seen his way to relieve Income Tax 


some other indirect taxation had been 
taken off. However, I think it is fair 
that the payers of indirect taxation 
should have some advantage, and there- 


fore | suppose we must agree to this. | 


But it is a little difficult to understand 
why the repeal of a tax which two years 
ago did not affect anybody should now 
be regarded as a boon. The other 
subject I should like to refer to is that 
of the incidence of the Income Tax. 
Every year during the discussion of the 
Budget I have urged that the inei 
dence of the Income Tax should be 
considered, and I am glad to see 
that at last the Chancellor of the Ex 
cheyuer is going to appoint a Committee 
to consider it. To my mind the inci- 
dence of the Income Tax does want con- 
siderable attention. I have always urged 
that Income Tax should be a tax on in- 
come. In many cases it is not. There 
may be such eases as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer referred to, in which men 
pay on £2,000 or £3,000 a year instead of 
on £50,000. All I can say is that there 
must be careless collectors in those dis- 
tricts. At any rate, they are extreme 
cases. There are many cases in which 
the Income Tax pad, especially by the 
smaller payers, is much larger in amount 
than they have any rightto pay. There 
uremany cases in which the tax is not a 
tax on income at all, and I hail with 
sreat satisfaction the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
subject will be gone int». The present 
state of affairs has been a erying evil for 
many years, and although I doubt very 
much whether the Exchequer will gain 
by the inquiry, I think the tax will be 
made fairer. I do not think the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would agree 
with this proposal. I think he repudi 
ated the idea of investigation. I have 
always held the theory that there should 
be a different scale for what are called 
spontaneous incomes, 2s compared with 
industrial incomes, that the tax should 
be lower in the case of those persons who 
have to depend on their labour for their 
incomes, and higher in the case of those 
whose incomes are not attained by the 
sweat of the brow. ‘This is a large ques- 
tion, and one which I do not wish to 


dwell upon now. I am extremely glad 


| pavers. 
| he has taken is a fair one. 
| altogether the idea that the Income Tax 
‘falls only on the rich 


It seems to me that the action 
I repudiate 


No doubt there 
are some rich people in the country still 

-I am glad there are—and they pay 
heavily in the Death Duties, which is a 
form of deferred Income Tax. In the 
course of a few generations a great part of 
a millionaire’s wealth is absorbed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [I should 
not mind accepting a million on those 


|terms myself; but still the fact remains 


that a great part of it does ultimately 
come into the Exchequer by means ot 
this deferred system of Income Tax, in 
addition to the Income Tax paid during 
the millionaire’s life. The smaller In- 
come Tax payer is, after all, the back- 
bone of the country ; he has paid a large 
share towards the war expenditure of the 
country, and I think it is only fair and 
proper that he should be the first to be 
relieved. 


*Str WILLIAM HOLLAND(Yorkshire, 
W.R., Rotherham): I confess I do not for 
a moment think that the anticipations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford are likely to be realised, and 
that hon. Members «n this side of the 
House are in the least disposed to 
ridicule the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for having repealed the Corn Duty. On 
the contrary, I, as one of the rank and 
file on the Opposition side of the House, 
warmly congratulate the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on having taken that 
step, not only because of the intrinsic 
amount involved, but because the removal 
of the Corn Duty is tantamount to the 
removal of a constant peril—the peril 
lest we should be forced to return to that 
policy of Protection which we had 
thought was abolished once for all. So 
long as that duty remained it stood as a 
constant encouragement to those in the 
country who were anxious to have it 
substantially increased, and the day 
might by-and-bye have arrived when a 
weaker Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have yielded to the enormous 
pressure which would undoubtedly have 
been brought to bear upon him. But I 
think that the good intentions of the 
Government in regard to the Corn Duty 
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are more than discounted by their evil | 
intentions with regard to the Sugar Tax, | 
which will be still further increased when 
the proposals of the Sugar Convention 
come into force. I certainly think, with 
those speakers on this side of the House 
who have preceded me, that the most 
glaring defect of the Budget is the paltry 
character of the relief which is afforded to 
the poorest class of the taxpayers. By 
the proposals of the Government the 
equilibrium between direct and indirect 
taxation is destroyed, and unfortunately 
it is destroyed entirely in the wrong 
direction. If the remission of £10,000,000 
is to be given one would have thought 
that the greater part should be given to 
those who stood most in need of relief, 
and not that £8,000,000 should be 
given to the richer classes and only 
£2,000,000 to the poorer. I can quite 
understand that this Budget may be 
defended by some on the ground that the 
Government are once more looking after 
their friends. I will not pursue that 
topic, which I know is a sore one in 
certain quarters on the opposite side of 
the House; but I submit that the 
Government have still undoubtedly some 
friends amongst the very poorest 
classes of the community. So that, even 
on that theory, there would have been some 
justification for benefiting them more 
substantially than they are to be 
benefited by the present Budget. I do 
not know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has regarded the question of 
the Income Tax in this light, but to me 
it does appear that the Income Tax is 
differentiated from indirect taxation in 
that even without changing its amount 
the actual sum to be contributed does 
vary with the varying income of the 
individual, so that a smaller income 
carries with it its own relief ; but indirect 
taxation, on the other hand, does not vary 
very much with the income of theindividual. 
When a man is doing uncommonly well 
he may spend more on drink and on 
tobacco than he would at other times, 
but in the matter of food the case is 
entirely different. If less wages are 
brought home on a Saturday by a working 
man, his children are just as hungry on 
that Saturday as they were on the 
previous Saturday when he brought home 
a larger sum, and from that point of view 
I think a special claim can be established 
for the amelioration of those whose lot is 
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not only poor, but is becoming poorer 
still. It has been clearly shown by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to-day that he is aware of the fact 
that the wage earners are earning 
less now than for some time past, | 
daresay hon. Members may have notice: 
that month after month the paragraph 
headed “ Changes in the Rate of Wages,” 
inthe Labour Gazette has invariably begun 
with the statement that the nett effect 
of the changes in the rates of wages 
reported during the month was a 
decrease of somuch. That has been the 
monotonous tale for a great many months 
past, and it shows that the indirect taxes 
which have been contributed by the 
working classes, although not altered 
specifically in their amount, are gradu- 
ally becoming a much heavier burden 
than when wages were higher. I cordi- 
ally approve of the determination of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to institute 
an inquiry into the incidence of the 
Income Tax. There is a great case for 
investigation in regard to that particular 
tax. 


I am sorry that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not see his way to 
remove the Coal Tax. It does have the 
effect of hampering trade in many 
directions I know that it has led to 
the loss of many important foreign 
contracts for coal, and the loss of these 
contracts obviously will be to diminish 
the volume of work for those engaged 
in the coal trade. We are in the habit 
of priding ourselves, and not without 
reason, that this assembly mirrors 
public opinion in the constituencies 
more or less accurately, but I put 
it to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he honestly thinks that 
the constituencies approve of a Budget 
amounting to between £140,000,000 
and £150,000,.000 in time of peace. For 
the last year or two in_ regard 
to this subject our tongues have been 
more or less tied. While the war 
was on the success of our arms was 
undoubtedly the first consideration 
of Members, not only on that side of the 
House but also on this side, but now 
that, happily, the sword is sheathed, it is 
time for us to put our house in order. 
I would like to ask where are the econo- 
mists on the Government benches now ? 
There was one a few months ago, but I 
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am afraid that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristoi retired 
from office, the solitary representative of 
economy simultaneously disappeared. 
It is true that his successor this after- 
noon eypressed a pious hope that our 
Army expenditure might be reduced, 
but a pious hope is not the language 
of asturdy economist. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not, I think, wear 
the garb of an economist when he sought 
to defend the present outlay on arma- 
ments by proving that it was less in pro- 
portion to our income than it was forty 
years ago. A famous predecessor of his, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, in 1887 resigned 
his position as a protest against the 
military expenditure of the time I do 
not think there are many Members on 
the Treasury Bench who would contem- 
plate resignation on that score now, al- 
though there is ten times more reason 
for it. If the Government is not more 
alive to the necessity for economy, I 
believe, judging from the by-elections 
we have had lately, that a deter- 
mined electorate will insist on their 
views in regard to this matter being 
paid more attention to. I think it is 
obvious to every Member of this 
House that unless we husband our 
resources in time of peace we shall be 
incapableof making the supreme sacrifices 
in which the nation will be involved in 
time of war, for weshall be impoverished 
by having parted with and squandered 
money which is described as the sinews 
of war. Hence it happens that economy 
miy from this point of view be re- 
garded as the highest patriotism. 
Ithink it isalsoobviousto most Members 
of the House that the least satisfactory 
item of expenditureis the £34,500,000 we 
are called upon to provide for the Army. 
That outlay has met with very severe 
criticism, and no more effective critics 
have made their voices heard in this 
matter than hon. Members on the other 
side of the House below the Gangway, 
who have spoken to such good purpose 
during the present session. The pro- 
posals of the Government with regard to 
the Army have been proved again and 


. again to be both costly and inefficient, 


and it seems to me that in this impor- 
tant branch of expenditure we can our- 


| selves take independent action almost 
without reference to other nations. 
can decide on the plan on which we 


We 
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‘shall form our Army, upon its size and 


its nature, without reference to con- 
tinental Powers. In regard to the Navy 
however, it is obvious that we have 
not at all the same freedom, for 
every Naval Power fights on a com- 
mon battleground. Therefore it is 
obviously our duty to keep pace with 
the leading nations of the world; but I 
am very much afraid that instead of 
keeping pace we are, in their eyes, at the 
present time, guilty of forcing the pace. 
_The Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self this afternoon recognised that many 
of our continental rivals would them- 
selves welcome any proposals for the 
diminution of the outlay on the naval 
armaments of the respective countries. 
I can understand that among the differ- 
ent Governments there is considerable 
jealousy as to who shall take the initia- 
itive, lest the taking of the initiative 
| should itself be interpreted as a sign of 
| weakness. That | take to be a senti- 
mental objection of which we in this 
country, with all our wealth, need have 
no fear. And whenever sentiment 
prevents us from facing facts, it becomes 
a National peril. That Statesman, Liberal 
or Conservative, will deserve well of his 
country and of the civilised world who 
does the best that in him lies to stop the 
policy of beggar-my-neighbour in arma- 
ments, and who works fora piv ratu reduc- 
tion, securing beyond allcavil our relative 
superiority as an essential factor, which, 
so far as I know, every great Power is 
willing to concede to us as being nothing 
more than our due. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): It is usual for those who have 
taken an interest in and who study 
finance to postpone their remarks on the 
Budget to the future occasions always 
afforded for the discussion of it, and the 
reasonisthat the Budget usually contains 
elements of complication which require 
to be considered quietly and deliberately 
before financiers pronounce upon it. 
That is less so this year than usual. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s Budget 
statementis simple, broad, bold and intelli- 
gible, and, with a single exception to 
which I will come presently, I think his 
Budget is a good one. The right hon. 
Member for Sleaford seems to think it 
shows that the Government are riding 
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for a fall. I do not quite think that. | 
If they had that intention and desire, 
the * bullfinch” of the Bagdad Railway 
would have furnished them with an 
excellent opportunity; and I think | 
could myselt have made sure of securing 
for them their desired fall. But much 
to my satisfaction they have swerved 
aside from that jump and have gone 
through a gap. 1 do not believe they are 
riding torafall; I should rather think 
they are riding for a dissolution. I am 
encouraged in that belief by the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Monmouth. ‘The first part 
of the right hon. Gentleman's speech 
was admirable. It was the speech of a 
financier, in which he dealt clearly and 
accurately with the Sinking Fund. But 
the second part of his speech was 
sentimental, if not hysterical. That was 
the speech of an electioneering agent pre- 
paring the ground fora General Election. 
My remarks on the speech of the r ght 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchejuer will be very few, but to 
one of them I think some importance 
should be attached. In the first place, 
[ cannot but think, in spite of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s protestations, 
that his estimates of the forthcoming 
years revenue are extremely generous ; 
that they are, in fact, too high. He 
estimates an increase of revenue for 
the year ending 3lst March, 1904, of 
£3,200,000, or an increase of 2 per cent. 
over last year. | cannot think that the 
prospect of the increase in trade and 
of the prosperity of the country 
generally sufficiently justifies an 
estimate of so geneious a character 
as that. Of course, | am aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman must rely 
on his Departmental ofticials, and | 
cannot and do not imagine that he 
exercisediany influence in the preparation 
of the estimates of expenditure in order 
to improve his Budget statement this 
evening. That is, | think, impossible, for 
I have always found the right hon. 


Gentleman simple, plain, honest and 
straightforward. but there is, for in 
stance, one item in that estimate of 


revenue which, I believe, cannot be ex- 

pected to be realised, and that is the 

expected increase of £2,200,000 in the 

Customs for the coming year, on the basis 

of existing taxation. I hope I may be, 
Mr. Gibson Bonles. 
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wrong. As to the Sinking Fund, I 
would point out that there are in our 
system two Sinking Funds. One is the 
old Sinking Fund, which is the excess, if 
any, of realised and actual revenue over 
realised and actual expenditure. That is 
the Old Sinking Fund. And the other, 
or New Sinking Fund, represents the 
balance which remains of what is called 
the Fixed Charge for Debt after the 
Interest on the Funded Debt, the Interest 
on the Unfunded Debt, the charge for 
Terminable Annuities, and the cost of 
management have been deducted from 
that Fixed Charge. To the New Sinking 
Fund I will return later. But as to the 
Old Sinking Fund, it is manifestly affected 
by an over-estimate of revenue such as [ 
fear here. If any mistake of over-estimate 
has been made in the estimates of the 
revenue of the year, the result will be a 
serious damage to the old Sinking Fund. 
My own impression is that there is some 
over-estimate of the revenue to be derived 
next year, and that, consequently, the Old 
Sinking Fund will suffer. 

Then, as regards the revenue for Crown 
Lands, as the Committee know, the 
department which administers the Crown 
Lands are allowed, contrary to the practice 
that governs all other departments, and 
contrary to the very principle of our 
finance, to deduct the whole of their 
expenses from the proceeds of these 
lands, and only pay the balance into 
the Treasury. Now, a very remark- 
able thing has occurred in connection 
with these Crown Lands. Up to the 
year 1901 the net amount received for 
the Crown Lands was always increasing, 
They had gradually risen from something 
like £300,000 to £500,000, at which they 
stood in the year ending March 1901. 
And naturally so, in spite of the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests making their 
own deductions. But from the beginning 
of the new reign the Crown Lands proceeds 
have steadily gone down. In the year 
1902 they fell to £455,000; last year 
they were the same amount ; and for this 
coming year the estimate is £445,000. 
Why is it that the receipts from the 
Crown Lands, which must be increasing in 
value, have gone down £55,000 in three 
years? I should like the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give me some explanation of that. 
It suggests to me that the moment has 
arrived at which a sound financial system 
requires that the Woods and Forests 
Departments should be treated as all 
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other Departments are treated, that is to 
say that they should pay into the 
Exchequer the gross receipts from the 
Crown Lands and that the House should 
yote the amount of their expenditure, 
instead of their being allowed to deduct 
it in what are apparently ever-increasing 
amounts. That is, however, a relatively 
small matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
makes his estimate of expenditure 
£144,000,000, and he adds expenditure 
from capital account, a sum of, I think, 
some £7,000,000. I need not remind 
the Committee that there is no 
such thing asa capital account in this 
country. We put all our revenue on 
one side of the account, and all the ex- 
penditure on the other, ; we neither have, 
nor could have, any balance sheet, and no 
one can estimate our full financial re- 
sponsibilities or our fullassets. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman adds loeal taxation 
and brings up his expenditure to a much 
larger sum. But even that larger sum 
does not represent the whole. I would 
remind the Committee that our public 
accounts are completely and absolutely 
false. In addition to the items mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman, there are 
appropriations in aid, payments out of 
gross revenue, and many receipts of the 
Civil Service which are never brought 
into the account at all. Asa matter of 
fact, the items 1 have mentioned ought to 
be added to both sides of the account, in 
orderthat the accounts might be made 
true. In addition, there is local 
taxation, which is now something over 
£100,000,000 a year—I am _ speaking 
of the three countries — and the local debt 
is considerably over £300,000,000. That 
also has to be kept in mind. 


As tothe Income Tax, I rejoice that the 
right hon. Gentleman is going to have an 
inquiry intoit. The time is ripe for that. 
There are abuses connected with the 
Income Tax which are perfectly 
monstrous. I do not allude to taxing 
all incomes in the same way, because 


it is all income, however earned, 
and therefore all taxable as_ such. 
My hon. friend opposite claims that 


one sort of income ought to be 
taxed in one way, and another sort of 
income in another way. I say nothing of 
the kind. Whether you get income from 
property or from your brains, it still is 
income. If income comes from personal 
ability, when the ability ceases the tax 
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ceases also ; but if income is derived from 
permanent property the tax is permanent 
and continues. I see no grievance in that. 
What I do regard as a very serious 
grievance are the exemptions from Income 
Tax and the abatements which now 
exist in respect of the smaller incomes up 
to £700 a year. As a matter of fact, you 
only tax one-half of the incomes in the 
country, whereas you ought to tax 
them all. If you did that the 
result would be that a 6d. Income 
Tax would do the work that a 1s. Income 
Tax now does. I am aware that there 
would be difficulty in levying a tax on 
small incomes, but that is a question of 
machinery. Small levies of small taxes 
are not new. Penny and helfpenny pos- 
tage stamps are small, but they mean a 
considerable amount of revenue, 


very 
without any inconvenience or trouble 
to the payer. As to the Corn 


Tax, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division and 
other hon. Members representing agri- 
cultural constituencies thought, when the 
tax was imposed, that a great new 
principle had been announced — a 
principle of eternal verity which would 
never be departed from. I ask myself 
what sort of a face the right hon 
Gentleman the Member for West Bristol 
will present when he finds tha* the 
Corn Tax for which he argued with so 
much conviction is repealed. I agree 
with the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I rejoice at the repeal. When 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer put 
this tax on, I agreed to it with the 
greatest possible reluctance, and only 
because, as I explained at the time, 
of the very great emergency which had 
arisen. That emergency has now passed 
away ; and nowwe have a newChancellor 
of the Exchequer who most properly 
thinks it is hig bounden duty, if he 
touches indirect taxation at all, to take 
I am convinced 
he is right. After all, it isa hard thing 
to tax the food of the people ; and I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman in 
taking off this tax which his predecessor 
put on. 


Now,I come to the one serious criticism 
I haveto make. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in appearance has increased the 
Permanent or Fixed Charge for the 
National Debt. In reality, he has 
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diminished it. He has added as the case may be. I must just read 
£4,500,000 of extra Fixed Charge to the right hon. Gentleman one ex. 


representing new funded debt—and 
therefore necessarily to be added—to the 


£23,000,000, and should thus 
have arrived at a Fixed Charge of 
£27,500,000. But he only _ pro 


poses to make the new Fixed Charge 
£27,000,000, and he thus diminishes the 
balance available for the New Sinking 
Fund by £500,000. His new Fixed 
Charge of £27,000,000 is in reality not 
more but less than the old £23,000,000. 
And even this £23,000,000 was already 


£2,000,000 too little. Everyone in- 
terested in finance protested against 


the diminution from £25,000,000 to 
£23,000,000 when it was made by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Having diminished the fixed charge 
set aside for the Debt, the right hon. 
Gentleman seeks to justify himself by 
the expectation of certain sums he jis 
to get from the Transvaal. But he is to 
get these sums out of loans he himself is 
to provide. In effect the Transvaal says 
that if the right hon. Gentleman will 
lend the money it will pay what it owes. 
But that will not be in the present ; it is 
only an expectation ; and | submit that 
the Sinking Fund should not be dealt 
with by expectation. You must have 
real, solid, realised facts when you are 
dealing with such an important pillar of 
public finance and public safety as the 
Sinking Fund. The most important 
feature of our finance lies in this per- 
manent Fixed Charge. I regretted to see 
that sum largely reduced by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and I 
regret to see it diminished, even in a 
small degree, by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Nor do I think the 
reasons given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man are at all sufficient. This is the one 
blot in his Budget. I do not think that 
any importance is to be attached to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s calculations as to 
the final extinction of our debt; for 
whenever a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tampers with the Sinking Fund, he 
always enters into an elaborate calcula- 
tion by which he shows that he has in- 
vented a system which, if he only gets 
his diminution of the Sinking Fund on 
that particular occasion, will result in 
the whole of the National Debt being 
paid off in thirty or forty or fifty years 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


tract which I hope will be chastening 
to him and prevent him indulging in 
these expectations as to the end of the 
National Debt. In May, 1887, Mr. 
Goschen, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when proposing to reduce 
the Fixed Charge from £28,000,000 to 
£26,000,000, said— 


“The Chancellor of the Exchequer desires 
to observe that, according to a calculation which 
has been made, the proposed Fixed @harge of 
£26,000,000 will, if maintained, redeem the 
whole of the present Funded Debt (£600,000,000) 
at par in about fifty-two years, and the whole of 
the present National Debt (£700,000,000) at 
par in about fifty-six years.” 

Now mark, that was in 1887, so that 
Mr. Goschen, Lord Goschen as he now 
is, predicted, arranged for, and settled 
finally for the total extinction of the 
National Debt in the year 1943. The 
right hon. Gentleman says now—“I am 
going to make another arrangement for 
the Sinking Fund by which the whole of 
our National Debt will be got rid of in 
1953.” Thus putting off the end for 
another ten vears, and] am afraid the 
next Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
present yet another fancy picture to us, 
but still put off the extinction of the 
National Debt to a still later date. As I 
have said, few remarks on details can be 
made upon a Budget on its presentation. 
With regard to this Budget, with the 
exception of the treatment of the New 
Sinking Fund, which I consider a mistake, 
I think it is a bold, a courageous, and 











on the whole, a good Budget, and, in | 
my belief, that will be the opinion ot | 


the country at large. 


*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): The hon. Member 
who has just sat down considers, with the 
one exception of the Sinking Fund, that 
this is a good Budget. 


In my opinion, | 


and I believe the opinion of most of those | 


who sit on this side of the House, that is 
the only good feature in it, because which- 
ever way we look upon it it is a most 
|disappointing Budget. Of course we 


agree with the proposal to get rid of the | 


| unfortunate tax put upon us last year, 
the Corn Tax, but I must say it will be 
rather difficult for the Government to 
|argue that the remission of this 
| £2,500,000 on the Corn Duty will be any 
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relief to the indirect taxpayers; for 
they argued last year that it was no 
burden. I think hon. Members opposite 
will agree that if you give something like 
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£10,500,000 to the payers of direct taxa- | 


tion, it is only fair that the payers of 
indirect taxation should have some relief. 
This £2,000,000 given on the Corn Tax 
will not be, in their opinion, a relief, 
and therefore I hope we may have the 
support of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when we come to consider further re- 
ductions on the lines of indirect taxation. 
Nobody will dispute the proposition that 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year, and what he stated 
afterwards, was that if after putting on 
an extra penny last year the national 
position was such that he was able to 
relieve the country of that extra penny 
or twopence this year, he should com- 
bine it with a considerable relief to 
the indirect taxpayers. We should 
not object to the two going hand-in- 
hand ; but we object to the preposterous 
proportion of the relief to be given to 
direct taxation as against the infinitesi- 
mal relief given to indirect taxation. 

The right hon. Gentleman said that 
of the taxation of the last two years 
£17,500,000 was put on direct taxation, 
and £15,500,000 upon indirect taxation. 
Now he proposes to relieve direct taxation 
by £10,000,000, and thus leave only 
£7,500,000 a year, whilst he leaves upon 
indirect taxation aburden of £13,000,000 
a year, a burden, the Committee will bear 
in mind, which is not due to the war, but 
to the gross extravagance of the Govern- 
ment in regard to expenditure. And | 
am afraid that this is the last remission 
we are likely to have for some time to 
come, for the obvious reason that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is presenting 
this year an increase of expenditure of 
no less than £11,000,000. Since 1895, 
in a period of eight years, the expendi- 
ture of the country, owing to the gross 
extravagance of the Government, has 
risen by no less than £46,000,000; this 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
anticipated a reduction of £2,500,000. 
The Government anticipates a reduction 
next year of £2,500,000 in ordinary 
expenditure. This is from a Govern- 
ment which in eight years has increased 


the ordinary expenditure by £46,000,000, | 
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ing it by £11,000,000. It is surely too 
much for us to expect to get any re- 
duction of expenditure from the Govern- 
ment constructed on its present basis. 
I am afraid, therefore, that this is the 
last opportunity the right hon. Gentle- 
man will have of giving any relief of 
taxation, and that makes it all the worse 
that he should have devoted the whole 
of his relief to direct taxation. 

I havesaid something with regard tothe 
expenditure of the country. The annual 
taxation imposed during the last three 
years amounts to something like 
£33,250,000, while the elasticity of the 
revenue due to the increase of wealth 
and population has produced another 
£22,250,000 since the Government has 
been in office. They have therefore had 
the handling of no less than £55,500,000. 
Unfortunately, the increase of expendi- 
ture has been so great that it bas 
swallowed up a large proportion of that, 
and these taxes on sugar, tea, corn, and 
so forth are really due to ordinary and 
not to war expenditure. 

The right hon. Gentleman, in defending 
the way in which the Government have 
met the liabilities of the war, put the cost 
of the war at £217,000,000, and said that 
out of that sum £67,500,000 had been 
met from revenue. But the point as 
regards the Government is this: How 
much additional taxation have they 
imposed for war purposes? The 
liabilities were £217,000,000, but the 
extra taxation in the three years 
amounted only to £48,000,000. I am 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman fell into 
the fallacy which seemed to permeate 
the mind of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We had to point out over 
and over again that while it was quite 
right during a time of borrowing to 
suspend the Sinking Fund because it 
was exactly the same whether you 
applied it to the liquidation of new debt 
or to the purchase of old debt, it was 
not right, in considering how much had 
been met from additional taxation, to 
take into account the question of the 
Sinking Fund. 

In conclusion, I wish to say a word in 
regard to the proposals of the Government 
concerning the Sinking Fund. I am glad 
the right hon. Gentleman is going to 
reconstitute the Sinking Fund on its 


and even in the current year is increas- | old basis, and make the charge of the 
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debta fixed charge. We shall all agree to 
that, but I think it extraordinary that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
left the impression on the Committee 
that he was going greatly to increase 


the application of the Sinking Fund to | § 


the redemption of debt. In his 
speech as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
his predecessor distinctly said that he 


last | 


| time ¢ 


{COMMONS} 


intended as soon as peace’ came to 
increase the Sinking Fund, but the | 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of in-| 


creasing it, is actually diminishing it by 


£500,000. 
predecessor in 1899, when he reduced 


The whole argument of his| 
4 
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eall Sir Robert Giffen. Although we 
may not agree with all his theories, 
still on mz utters of finance his authority 
is undoubted. Sir Robert Giffen writing 
in The Times on January 10th last year 
said— 

“The abnormal character of the financial 
period which began about 1860 and continued 
toarecent date should bedistinetly recognised, 
So many fortunate circumstances at the same 
vannot be counted on in the history of 
any country. The growth of real expandivem 
may indeed be expec “ted tocoutinue.... butin 


| all other respects the conditions seem likely 


the fixed charge from £25,000,000 to | 


£23,000,000 (and the right hon. Gentle- 
man adopted his view this afternoon) 


was that the amount of the fixed charge | 


ought to bear some relation to the 
burden of the debt. The Sinking Fund 
in 1899 was just under £6,000,000, with 
a debt of £630.000,000. if that is a 
minimum Sinking Fund for a debt of 
£630,000,000, the Sinking Fund fora debt 
of £800,000,000, as it now is, ought to be 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 a year. If 
that amount is added with the interest 
to the old Sinking Fund, the amount is 


not £27,000,000 as the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes, but more like 
£31,000,000 or £52,000,000 a year. 
The right hon. Gentleman said’ the 


proportion of the Sinking Fund had in- 
creased of late years. But £120,000,000 
had been added to the total of the 
debt. Looking to the fact that we 
are giving £12,000,000 to remission 
of taxation, the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes a most miserable pro- 
posal in regard to the extinction of 
debt. I should have thought that after 
the warning we have had in South 
Africa and China our experience there 


| £1,600,000,000, 


| somewhat 


would have induced the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to have made some} 
hetter proposal. We shall have other 


opportunities of discussing the real blot 
on his proposals, namely that he is 
relieving the Income Tax payers to an 
unnecessary extent and not relieving the 
tuxes upon the necessaries of life. 


Mr. J. FITZALAN HOPE 
Brightside): We are 
burdened now as in the past, 
enjoy very great immunity 
can hardly hope for in the future. In 
support of this view I should like to 


(Sheffield, 


Mr. Sydney Buston. 


not so heavily | 
for we | 
which we | 


to be more ordinary. In the way of outlay, 
espec ially, to guard against the armaments of 
foreign Powers, the gvod fortune’ which 
rendered possible the penuriousness of the 
sixties and seventies has ceased. It may be 
doubted wheher that penuriousness 
always as well-advised as it was p »pular. 
Bnt in any ease there cannot be a doubt that 


was 


‘our former immunity from the common lot of 


nations is atan end. Great military Powers 
have become vreat paval Powers, and we must 
be strong by land as well as by sea if the 
Empire is to continue at all.” 

He makes an estimate of what probably 
would have to be our normal expenditure 
in future, and he said that if it was 
£160,000,000 a year even then we 
should not be worse off than we were on 
the average in the sixties. Thisis borne 


out by a comparison of two other 
authorities, Mr. Dudley Baxter, who 
wrote in the year 1869, and the hon. 


and learned Member for Haddington, 
who spoke on this matter last year, and 
who has also spoken to-night. I notice 
that there was a slight variation in the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement, 
because last year he put the whole 
national income at no less than 
£1,750,000,000. To-night he takes it at 
and of course if the 
latter figure is right the argument is 
invalidated, but only to a 
slight extent, and it remains substantially 
the same. Mr. Dudley Baxter in 1868 
put the national income at £800,000,000, 
but the expenditure in 1868 was 
£68,000,000, and at the same propor- 
tion now, on the hon. Member's estimate 
of last year, it would have been 
£148,375,000 ; therefore on the figures 
we have heard to-night, we are better 
off in our expenditure than we were in 
1868. Our expenditure is 8 per cent. 
now as against 83 percent. then, and even if 
you add the burden of the rates it werks 
out at about 114 per cent. of the total 
in each case. You really get a better 
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result if you compare the amount of our | cost of the Regular Army, on the other 
debt to the whole volume of national hand there is complaint amongst the 
capital as estimated by the best authori- Auxiliary Forces of the increased amount 
ties. Let me just say that I think the of work which is now expected from them. 
hon. and learned Gentleman under- I know that is a serious question, and I 
estimated the debt of France. As trust the Commission recently appointed 
figures have been supplied to me by will find some way out of it. If you are 
Monsieur Jules Roche the present debt to depend less on your Regular, and 
in France amounts to an equivalent in more on your Auxiliary Forces, it is 
English money of a sum representing no certain that you will have to get more 
less than £1,535,000,000, or considerably work out of your Auxiliaries. The state- 
more than doubleourown. Taking this; ment which has been made is totally 
proortion between the National Debt | misleading, and [ cannot get away from 
and the whole volume of capital I draw this conclusion: that unless you are to 
even more favourable conclusions. I take’ depend more on the Auxiliaries, you 
the figures of last year, namely must maintain a larger Regular Army 
£768,000,000 as the whole volume of the and pay them more. 

debt, and it is practically the samethis = Thereis one little matter, perhapsrather 
year. In 1865 it was considerably more, technical but none the less important, 
for it was then £815,000,000. But to which I would draw the Committee's 
according to Sir Robert Giffen’s calcula-' attention fora moment. I refer to the 
tion, the total wealth of the country was rule whereby unexpended balances at 
somewhere about £6,000,000,000 in the end of the year are not allowed to 
1865 and now it is £15,000,000,000. be carried over by the Departments, 
Of course if you go back to more remote but are obliged to fall into the Sinking 
times you will find, taking what weowed Fund. That, I believe, leads to great 
in 1815, that it was 33 per cent. of our extravagance, because it entirely takes 
total estimated wealth, and by that away from the officers of the Depart- 
calculation we arrive at the enormous ment any incentive to economy. They 
total of £5,000.000,000. I suppose Sir know that if they economise it is not 
Robert Giffen would be the first to they nor their work that will benefit by 
acknowledge that in all these calculations | that economy. This matter was gone 
there is a certain speculative element. jnto by a War Office Committee some 
Making a very large deduction for them, two years ago, and it was very dis- 
the fact remains that our debt in pro- tinctly condemned, and several instances 
portion to our national wealth is nothing were then brought up of the extrava- 
like ag great now as it was in the time gance to which it led. It is not the 
of Mr. Gladstone’s great Budget. I do practice in Germany, and although | 
not want to put this before the Com- know that very strict constitutional 
mittee in any way as depreciating, jurists will be against me, I think we 
but as praising economy, but I will economise much more by allowing 
especially deprecate the idea that these baiances to be brought forward in 
either of our two great fighting the ordinary way of business. There 
services should suffer. I confess that I are two courses open—the one is to 
was a little concerned by some remarks reduce expenditure, the other is to find 
made by the Chancellor of the Ex-' fresh sources of revenue, and I believe it 
chequer about the growth of our Army jg to the latter we shall have to go. 
expenditure, which I confess was some- [ have not the time nor the wish to 
what different from the tenor we have eonsider this matter just now, but I 
heard from other speakers within the jj] just mention this fact. Last year 
last few months from the Front Benches we re-organised the tariff of the Trans- 
I know there are some hon. Members yaal on this kind of basis. It was 74 
who think you can economise on the per cent. on most things; it was 
Regular Army by some definite develop- nothing on necessities and materials 
ment of the Auxiliaries, but I cannot for the development of the country ; it 
think that they have thought out the | was more on luxuries. If we applied 
difficulties of such a course. While on|that tariff at home, I believe that 
the one hand there is complaint of the  £8,000,000 a year is a very low estimate 
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of what would be gained without inflict- 
ing any palpable injury on the con- 
sumer. But if the consumer is the plea, 
let us consider that now in the course of 
taxation the consumer is very severely 
hit. I do not speak of the tax on corn 
which is now to be remitted. I have 
always thought that the burden of that 
disappeared in competition and was 
paid by the foreigner I am bound to 
say that if the result of the remission is 
that food becomes any cheaper next 
year I shall be very glad, but I 
shall be much surprised. Undoubtedly 
the Sugar and Tea Duties do press 
very severely. I think that, roughly 
speaking, the duty on sugar amounts to 
something like 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
and on tea to 75 or 80 per cent. I do 
believe, if remission had to be given to 
indirect taxation, that it would have 
been more appreciated on either of these 
items. Personally 1 believe we shall 
have to go further and extend our 


basis of taxation, and get more out of | 


the foreigner who competes with us. I 
confess I think that the Estimates of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are a little 
sanguine as to the future. I hope, how- 
ever, that I may be wrong. But, what- 
ever the means, the duty remains, and 
whatever the unpopularity we may 
temporarily incur, it would be nothing to 
the maledictions, both loud and deep, 
that would fall in the hour of trial upon 


a Government that had failed to tell | 
the people what they knew to be the | 
truth and to call on them to make | 


timely provision for the common need. 


*Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham): The 
Budget which the right hon. gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has submitted to the House  to- 
night has been variously described. 
We have been told that it is a dissolution 
Budget, and that the Government are 
riding for a fall. Personally, I would 
describe it, in the language of the cricket 


field. as an attempt “to stopa rot.” It} 
must have been a source of satisfaction | 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to | 


be able to propose such a large reduction 
of taxationin this his first year’s Budget. 
The question of the Sinking Fund has 
been dealt with so fully by hon. Members 
on both sides of the House that I will 


not say more than this with regard to 


Mr. J. Fitzallan Hope. 
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it, that it must be evident, even if we 
get the money from the Transvaal and 
from China, that the additional pro- 
vision being made for the Sinking 
Fund is not at all in proportion to 
the addition that has been made 
| by the nation to the National Debt. The 
|great point on which I think the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be 
/congratulated is in reference to the 
remission of the Corn Duty. Thereis no 
| doubt that some hon. Members opposite 
}are bitterly disappointed with regard to 
this. but, personally, I rejoice that this 
is not to bea permanent tax. It was, to 
|a small extent I admit, a protective tax. 
It certainly bore more hardly on the 
| very poor than any other tax, and [ 
rejoice that the right hon. Gentleman 
| has seen his way to remit it. Speaking 
|in my constituency last night I said that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
| duced the Income Tax by 3d. he would 
| have no money left for further remission 
of taxation. The course of events has 
proved the evil of making prophesies 
| before one knows the facts. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not only reduced 
‘the Income Tax by ld. more than [| 
| foreshadowed, but he has remitted the 
/Corn Duty as well. 


| 








And it being half-past Seven’ of the 
| Clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
| make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress. 
To sit again this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 





Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


CUSTOMS—TEA. 


| Motion made and Question proposed, 
|“ That the Customs duty now charged 
| on tea shall continue to be charged until 
| the first day of August, nineteen hundred 
and four (that is to say): Tea... the 
| pound, Sixpence.”—(J/r. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 
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*Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham) : 


{23 AprIL 1903} 
At the time | 
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Army expenditure, and that even if he has 


of the adjournment I was congratulating | over estimated the receipts {rom the Cus- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the | toms he will not have to increase taxation. 


unexpectedly large surplus he was able 
to devote to the remission of taxation, 
and I was saying that I agreed with the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn that I 
thought the Estimates of the right hon. 
Gentleman were based on a rather 
sanguine view of the possibilities of the 
future. Particularly 
with regard to the Customs. This year 
the returns show a reduction of £767,000 


in the revenue from Customs on the) 


Estimates, and next year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is estimating not only 
that he will get that £767,000 but in ad- 
dition another £1,400,000. I think an 
estimate of that kind is not usual on the 
state of things as they exist in the country 
at the present moment, though I hope it 
will be justified. Many 
when the Transvaal loan is floated there 
will be a considerable reaction in trade 
and that we shall have greater prosperity 
than we had last year, but in any estimate 
like this, which is based, as I understand 
it to be, on the returns of Income Tax as 
showing the general prosperity of the 
country, it is only right to remark that 
the Income Tax of last year was based on 
the profit of the three preceding years. 
I do not think the profits from business 
since 1900 have been so large as they 
were in 1899-1900, and it is possible that 


the Income Tax will not show that increase | 
which the right hon. Gentleman expects, | 
admit the returns of | 
good. But | 


although, so far, I 
foreign trade are extremely 
there are no signs of sucha general revival 
of trade as w ould lead one to adopt the 
sanguine view which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has put before us. There is 
one other matter which may justify the | 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to these | 
Estimates, which is that he : seems to be | 
expecting that in future years there may 


be a considerable reduction in the expen- | 


diture of the Army. I hope the Govern- 
ment, although they refused all Motions | 
on the subject when the Estimates were 
before us, has taken heed of what I 
believe is the general feeling of the House, 
if it could only be expressed without 
party feeling, and also the general feel- 
ing of the country, that we are spending 
more than we ought on military affairs. 
[ have no doubt next year the right hon. 
Gentleman will be able to point to reduced 


is that the case | 


believe that | 


At Question time we had sad news with 
regard to Somaliland. It is quite clear 
in regard to that matter that instead of 
spending hundreds of thousands we may 
have to spend millions before it is con- 
cluded. The right hon. Gentleman also 
| said there should be a Committee of 
Inquiry into the incidence of the Inconie 
Tax. I hope that will be held, but I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
will find many such cases as the one 
which he instanced where the estimate 
was put up from £3,000 to £50,000. I 
know some industrial centres fairly 
well, and I think there can be but few 
cases of that kind. On the other hand, 
if we could lessen the number of assess- 
/ments left to the Commissioners, and 
make everybody return their own 
incomes, it is quite possible that we 
might find many incomes under esti- 
mated, and the country would benefit. 


I must join every hon. Member who 
has made an attack on the propor- 
tion of reduction that has been made 
as between direct and indirect taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman said without 
including the Coal Tax the amount 
received from indirect taxation was 
£15,127,000, and the amount received 
from the Income Tax was £18,118,000. 
He is now proposing a remission of 
£10,000,000 in regard to the Income 
Tax, whilst he only remits £2,500,000 
of indirect taxation, which will leave 
indirect taxation at £12,500,000, whilst 
direct taxation is only represented by 
| £8,000,000 If to the indirect taxa- 
| tion the Coal Tax is added, the indirect 
| taxation will altogether amount to 
£14,500,000, so that the old proportion 
| of taxation will be entirely destroyed 
in the future, and indirect taxation will 
| have been increased by far more than 
its just proportion. In regard to the 
| Income Tax, we leave small incomes 
untaxed, and with regard to small 
incomes, I think, if it could be usefully 
done, there is an irreducible minimum 
of income which should not be taxed at 
all. We formerly carried out the prin- 
ciple almost because at one time of the 
necessities of life only tea was taxed, but 
now bread and sugar are taxed, and there- 
fore the smallest incomes pay a consider- 
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able amount of taxation which a few years 
ago they did not pay. It has been said 
that a high Income Tax is a danger, 
inasmuch as it diminishes our possible 
resources when any great strain is put 
upon the country. ‘That is true, and I 
think we ought to be very careful not 
to depart from the lines upon which our 
taxation has been based throughout, 
but I venture to say that we have been 
shown during the late war that the 
Income Tax is not our only resource in 
case of emergency. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us that the Sugar Tax 
and the Bread Tax had been collected 
with very little trouble, so it has been 
clearly proved that in the case of any 
great strain coming on this country there 
areother sources besides the Income Tax. 


In conclusion, theright hon. Gentleman 
dwelt, as all Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have done during the last twenty years, 
ou the fact that the real danger of the 
country at the present time is our 
greatly increased and growing expendi- 
ture. It is quite hopeless for us to 
imagine that we are going to reduce our 
expenditure at home, because it is per- 
fectly evident we must spend more ratiier 
than less in connection with the affairs 
of these Islands. The expenditure for 
the Navy cannot be reduced unless the 
expenditure of other nations on their 
navies is reduced also, but I hope the 
Government will lose no chance of 
joining any effort which may be made 
in that direction. We are left therefore 
with this, that the expenditure on our 
Army is the one thing upon which we 
may diminish the calls made on the tax- 
payers ofthis country. I believe, as I 
said before, that relief may come in that 
way, and I have only one suggestion to 
make in regard to this Budget. I once 
knew a case where a Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of a municipality left 
the local authority and went on the 
School Board in order to see what he 
could do in the way of reducing the ex- 
penditure of the School Board. He was 
not a success because he became an 
ardent supporter of increased expendi- 
‘ture. The suggestion I make is this, 
that if we spend too much on the Army 
we should ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to change places with the 
Secretary of State for War, which might 
demoralise the Chancellor of the Ex- 


Mr. Emmott. 
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chequer, but would probably make the 
Secretary of State for War an economist. 


Statement. 


Sir ALBERT ROLLITT (Islington, 
S.): I do not propose to discuss the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman 
generally, but there are two points, one 
of which has been referred to very little 
and the other which has not been 
mentioned at all, to which I should like 
to refer. I should like to add my testi- 
mony to what I think was the most 
practical, able and business-like speech of 
my right hon. friend, and _ which, 
apart from the merits and demerits oi 
his proposals, is one likely to commend 
itself to business men in this House. ] 
re-echo, as many have done, the last 
words of my hon. friend opposite that 
this question of the combination of eff- 
cient economy with a decrease of expen- 
diture is all important. I believe no 
work can be more useful to the country 
than the strict attention which is given 
to the revision of the Estimates of the 
country. With regard to the question 
of the Army I have been sorry to notice 
too great a disposition to magnify the 
importance and utility of a large Regular 
Army as compared with the cheap, and 
what I believe may be made a thoroughly 
efficient force inthe shape of our Auxili- 
ary forces. I do not think a feeling o: 
fair regard to the difficulties and the 
condition of the Volunteer Forces has 
always been applied. The recent regula- 
tions are a mistake, and | think instead 
of seeking to economise in the direction 
of Army Corps and the like we should 
seek to economise by having a small 
force and developing in the people of our 
country a general readiness to take up 
arms if there is any necessity. | 
believe the Income Tax payers will be 
grateful for the remission of taxation, and 
I think they are entitled to—I do not 
say the full amount, because I might be 
disposed to deal somewhat differently 
with that point—but aconsiderablereduc- 
tion isduetothem. We ought to be very 
careful to retain the elasticity of this 
tax. It is not the only resource in 
times of emergency, but a very fruitful 
one, and it has the merit of being 
popular in this country. I think it is a 
good thing to maintain the equitable in- 
cidence of taxes, and not to tax the 
patience, as well as the pockets, of the 
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taxpayers, and that, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, remission should take place. 


What I think will be even more accept- | 
'to the great majority of the poor. I 


able is the proposal to institute an 
inquiry. The Income Tax is a very 
difficult tax to administer in some 
points of detail, and I certainly think, 
in instituting this inquiry, that regard 
should be had not only tothe real incidence 
of the tax, but also to the position of the 
small tradesman, who has the struggle 
for commercial existence to undergo, 
upon whom this burden most heavily 
falls The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn spoke against the suggestion that 
there was a distinction of principle, which 
I believe, between taxation of realised 
property and precarious income on 
profits made in trades and _pro- 
fessions. My hon. friend and others 


have taken exception to exemptions and | 


abatements, but I think without those 
this tax would be a cruel and unpopular 
one. In the matter of abatements, I 
should like to go farther and adopt 
some fair graduation which would 
adapt the tax to the men who are able 
to pay. I hope that is a suggestion 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will find it possible to deal with. 
Apart from the Income Tax he has so 
generously remitted, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had considerable choice as to 
the reductions he might have made. 
He declined to remit the Coal Tax, 
because the exports had not been 
diminished, but | venture to think that 
this tax is disadvantageous to trade, 
and I do not admit the stoppage of 
exports to be the crucial test as to 
the propriety of the tax; I might 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that one of the arguments in favour of 
the tax was that it would restrict 
exports, and so prevent the remote and 
scientifically preventible possibility of 
the extinction of our coalfields in the dim 
future. I believe other means of economy 
in that matter will be devised to prevent 


the seriousconsequencesthat wouldensue. | 
With regard to tea, I think it may now | approval of the House. 


be regarded as a practical necessity, and 


though I have a personal interest with | 


regard to the remission of the duty on 
coal, I feel that the pressure of indirect 
taxation is very considerable, and I 
should have been extremely glad if 
some reduction had been made in the 
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jease of tea. Sugar again is distinctly 
|a food—a necessary and most nourish- 


ing food—and an article indispensable 


would remind my right hon. friend 
and the Committee that the Convention 
will come into operation, and whatever 
predictions may be made, I venture to 
say that it will increase somewhat the 
price of sugar. I should have liked 
that the figures had been so adjusted 


as to make a somewhat less de- 
crease in the Income ‘Tax and to 
remit some of the taxation upon 


either tea or sugar—if possible of such 
an amount upon sugar as would count«r- 
act the increase which will necessarily 
arise from the operation of the Conven- 
tion. While I approve of the reduction 
in the Income Tax, I think there were 
considerations that might have pointed 
in other directions, and would certainly 
have been acceptable to myself. In 
regard to the remission of the duty 
on corn, I am glad to say that I am 
not in the dilemma of some of my hon. 
friends on this side of the House, and 
I have no concern with the approaching 
quarrels between the Government and 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Sleaford. I think they are on the 
horns of a dilemma. If it was a good 
tax, as we were told, why remit it, 
and if it was a bad tax why was it ever 
imposed ? In any case I have an absence 
of responsibility because | opposed it 
on principle. I did not support it 
reluctantly like the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, but I voted against it, 
because I was not led away by those 
specious and fallacious arguments that 
no one would bear the tax, that every- 
body would benefit, and that everything 
would come out of nothing. Well, these 
are arguments, but they are not facts, 
and I am glad, that the situation has 
been redeemed by the present Chancellor, 
It was a standing temptation to proceed 


‘in a direction which I am sure would 


commanded the general 
I am glad it 


not have 


has been repealed. 

I have only to add a word on 
one point to which I wish particularly 
to draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention, and on which he maintained 
significant silence. On the occasion of 
the discussion of the Budget, refecence 
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has generally been made to a subject 
in which | have taken very great 
interest. I mean the question of our 
Savings Banks. Nothing has been 
said about the result of the decrease 
of interest on Consols this year in its 
bearing—a very important bearing— 
upon the future of our Savings Banks. 
I should like to point out to my right 
hon. friend that there is a growing 
liability of which he will have to take 
note unless he passes legislation on the 
subject. That arises from the fact 
that this year the interest on 
Consols is reduced by a quarter 
per cent. The effect of that will be felt 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
making him less able to meet the deficits 
upon the working of the Savings Banks 
and Friendly Societies, and it will involve 
him, much as we may regret it, in 1n 
expenditure of about £38,000. That 
will increase the deficits which he must 
meet this year to something like very 
nearly £250,000, and it will increase it in 
the next four or five years to an amount 
approaching £500,000. I am extremely 
sorry that this question should have to 
be raised from the force of circumstances, 
but a deficit of nearly £250,000 is a 
matter of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must take note. A Select 
‘ommittee on which some of us sat was 
appointed on the subject some time ago, 
and that Committee recommended that 
the interest payable by the Savings 
Banks to depositors should be reduced 
by | per cent. Some of us suggested 
the enlargement of the area of invest- 
ment might meet the matter, but there 
was an equal division of opinion in Com- 
mittee on that subject. Concessions 
were made, and I think it was ultimately, 
virtually agreed, in consideration of 
those concessions, that a compromise 
was inevitable, and, upon the whole, | 
think it would have to be accepted. 
These institutions are of the greatest 
importance to this country as a means 
of encouraging thrift, and I have to 
convey to my right hon. friend an ex- 
pression of the belief of those interested, 
that he has not only their welfare at 
heart, but that he will do all he can 
when the exigency arises in regard to 
the price of Consols—which is really 
the cause of the difficulty—and we 
hope that he may see his way to meet 


dir Alhert Pollit. 
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it by some other means than the 
reduction of interest. In any case I ask 
him to state, if there is to be a reduction, 
when it is likely to take place. I[ take 
it that it must be effected within the 
present session by legislation if at all. 
The date suggested by the Committee 
was 20th November, 1902, but that is 
past, and I would point out to the right 
hon, Gentleman that it would be most 
inconvenient and most injurious, and 
would involve endless trouble if any date 
were fixed which was in the middle of 








the Savings Banks year. I hope and trust 
that until the 20th November nochange 
will be made. I hope alsothat the change 
will be made simultaneously in the case 
of the Post Office Banks and the Trustee 
Banks, but that above all he will let us 
know as early as possible what are his 
intentions in that direction, and how he 
means to meet the deficiency to which | 
have referred. I hope that in the reply 
he makes he will indicate his interest in, 
and his sense of the value of, these banks, 
and give us an assurance that he will 
make that change, if it is made at all, 
as little injurious to thrift and the 
saving habits of the people as he possibly 
can. With these observations I beg to 
express general approval of his proposals. 
There are some details which I could 
have wished had been otherwise. But | 
believe the Budget to be sensible and 
practical. 


“Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
East): I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Islington 
in regard to Savings Banks. It seems to 
me that it will be very disastrous if we 
are to add to the character of this 
Budget a further step which might possibly 
be taken, in view of the deficit that may 
arise, by reducing the interest on deposits 
in the Savings Banks. If you distribute 
your relief in the proportion of £4 to the 
rich man, and £1 to the poor man, and 
if you add to that a reduction of an 
eighth per cent. on the interest paid to 
depositors, it will be a very serious 
matter. I sincerely hope that either 
owing to the price of Consols, or to some 
other method, the right hon. Gentleman 
may see his way to meet this difficulty 
without reducing the interest on deposits. 
I can assure him from having discussed 
this question very fully with working 
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men in the country, and those specially | 
interested in it, that that would be most | 
heartily resented, not only in this House 
but in the country itself. I should like | 
to say—I do not wish to say it with any 
disrespect to the Members of the Select 
Committee—that some of those in the 
House may remember that I myself drew 
attention to the fact that the Committee 
was largely composed—almost entirely 
composed —of the banking interest repre- 
sentatives in the House. It was only 
by an effort which was made by myself 
and supported by one or two Members 
that one representative of the working 
classes was added to that Committee. I 
would strongly recommend the right hon, 
Gentleman to consider that fact in view 
of the recommendation of the Committee. 
With regard to the Budget, I consider 
it a rich man’s Budget. What is more, 
I consider it a rich rich man’s Budget, and 
for this reason. Two hon. Members for 
Islington have referred to the position of 
the small Income Tax payers. The right 
hon.Gentleman has announced, very much 
to the satisfaction of all interested 
in this question, that an inquiry will 
at last take place, but I will remind him 
and the Committee that a promise was 
made by his predecessor last year in reply 
to Amendments moved by the hon. Member 
for the Elland Division and by myself. 
In the course of the debates— 





*Mr. RITCHIE: The proposal I make 
is much wider, 


*Mr. CHANNING: I am quite aware | 
that the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is much wider. But the point to 
which I attach the greatest importance— 
and I hope it will be included in the 
inquiry-—is the question of the conditions 
under which exemptions and abatements 
may be extended to the poorer classes of 
Income Tax payers. I myself would have 
ventured to suggest that instead of giving 
4d. relief in the Income Tax that the 
reduction should only have been 2d., or 
perhaps only Id., and the — rest 
remitted to the poorer classes, and to the 
lower middle class, in this country, who, 
in my opinion, have borne far more than 
their share in the expenditure on this war. 
I cannot imagine why the right hon. 
Gentleman has not given 3d. off the 
Income Tax and applied the other 
penny to the extension of the system of 
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abatements and exemptions for the poorer 
class of Income Tax payers. I shall move 
an Amendment in that sense with the view 
of giving relief in the way of exemptions 


'and abatements to the struggling trades- 


men, and small professional men who have 
really had to suffer far more than the 
great millionaires, to whom the reduction 
of 4d. on the Income Tax may be 
extremely pleasing, but it is not at all in 
I have for years 
past protested against the policy which 
underlies all these Budgets. It appears 


/ to me that, since 1895, we have had one 


perpetual policy of increasing expenditure 
which went to the benefit of the rich, and 
of shifting the burden of that expenditure, 
year by year, more from the shoulders of 
the rich to the shoulders of the poor. 
Hon. Members may regard that as a 
laughing matter, but I do not think it is 
[An Hon. Memper: It is not a fact. ] 
Does not an increase in indirect taxation 
mean the transferring of a portion of the 
burden which would otherwise have fallen 
upon the wealthy classes to the shoulders 
of the poorer classes ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: What I say is that the 
change in the incidence of taxation in past 
years has been in the direction of putting 
taxation in the form of direct taxation 
and taking it off indirect. 


*Mr .CHANNING: The increase in 
the last three years—— 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I am not talking of 
the last three years. 


*Mr. CHANNING: I am discussing the 
new forms of taxation. We have heard 
with the greatest satisfaction that the 
right hon. Gentleman is taking off the 
Corn Tax. I share a little the surprise 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford at the course taken by the 
Government in that respect, and I have 
some reason to do so, because I was the 


'one Member in the House who moved 


in Committee that the tax should be 
imposed for one year only. The late 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to me 
| last year—giving his quotation in exact 
| words— 


‘It has never been the habit of this House 
to impose a new indirect tax for one year —_ 
and that for the obvious reason that it would 
leave everyone uncertain as to the future ; for 
imposing any indirect tax only for twelve 
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months would undoubtedly interfere with 
trade, for a reason which would probably be 
inadequate, and which no Chancellor of = 
Exchequer would think of putting forward.” 
and in concluding this section of se 
speech the right hon. Gentleman wound | 
up by saying— 


“That is why [ have proposed this Corn Duty 


as purt of our permanent system of taxation.” | 


Warmly as I welcome the remission of | 


this tax, for the sutticient reason that I do 
not at all share the opinion of hon. 


Members opposite that the indirect taxa- | 


tion had been a light and trifling matter 
and the only burden had been upon the 


rich, | must say there is a complete /iatus | 


between the reasoning of the Government 
last year which it was perhaps hard to 
account for. My right hon. friend the 


Member for Sleaford, and other Members | 


representing the’ agricultural districts, 
remind me a little of a picture which 
appeaied in one of the early numbers of 
Punch. It represented an agriculturist 
being drawn into swamps by a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp light. That was the Protection cry 
of those days. I have nodoubt that many 
agriculturists in this House and out of it 
regarded this as a protectionist tax. But 
I confess, although I thought that it was 
of a protective nature, I always thought 
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|area. [An Hon. Memper: No!] These 
|are the official figures given in the 
| Labour Gazette. The price was from 34d. 
| to 4d. in 1902, and from 44d. to 5d. in 
/1903. If the hon. Member can pro- 
duce better figures than these he is 
welcome to answer me. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: What I stated wag 
that the figures in the Labour Gazette 
‘showed that in some of the larger towns 
in the North of England there had been 
a reduction. Would the hon. Member 
kindly read the statement with regard 
'to Oldham and also the whole of the 
statement with regard to London } 


*Mr. CHANNING: I am aware that 
| Oldham is one of the instances in which 
there has been a reduction, but in the 
greater number of cases to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers the price 
has remained the same. In all cases 
that is the fact with the exception of 
Manchester and Liverpool, where the 
price was low in 1902 and_ has re- 
mained the same. I do not profess to 
understand the reason for the state of 
the price there, as I am not familiar 
with the conditions in those cities. 


that the motive for the tax was largely | 


connected with the Colonial Conference 


Mr. CHAPLIN: They are reduced. 


about to take place shortly afterwards. | 


He conceived that the tax represented 
one of the suggestions which emanated 
from Birmingham, and certainly it 
was supported with remarkable _ per- 
sistency as well as ingenuity, by the 
present 
been said that this is a trifling tax which 
has not been felt by the people. I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford dwelt upon certain figures 


that appeared in the Labour Gazette. 1) 


do not think he can have considered those 
figures with very great care, 
undoubtedly they show that whereas in 
some districts, when the tax was first im 
posed, and where the price of bread was | 
already high and left a margin to the | 
traders and bakers, the price did not 
rise any further. But what are the 
facts with regard to London, which 
contains 5,000,000 people. They show 
an increase in the price of bread of 
Id. all over this vast metropolitan 





+ See (4) Dehates, cix., 164. 
t See (4) Debates, cix., 167. 
Mr. Channing. 


Postmaster-General. It has| 


because | 


*Mr. CHANNING: No, they have nct 
| been reduced. Oldham is reduced, but 
/not either Manchester or Liverpool, 
I think I have sufficiently referred to 
‘that matter. What I wish to say is 
that with one or two exceptions prices 
are either the same or have risen since 
‘ast year. That is, I believe, imcontro- 
| vertibly proved by the official figures. 
| Now we areasked to consider the Budget 
in which there is this relief of the Corn 
| Tax and a relief of 4d. on the rich man’s 
| Income Tax. I wonder if hon. Mem- 
bers have really considered what the 
'Corn Duty and the whole of this in- 
| direct taxation has meant for the poor 
man. An agricultural labourer with 
14s. a week, "who spends one-third of 
his income on bread and other articles 
which paid the Corn Duty, has been 


paying, 
price of bread, an Income Tax of 
34d. in the £ But if the price 


of bread went up $d. he was paying 
an Income Tax of 13d. in the £, and in 





without any increase in the 
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the case of the London working man, 
where the price of the loaf had gone 
upa Id., and had this imposed on him not 
four but eight times the ad valorem duty, 
there was an Income Tax of 26d. per £. 
There is no doubt whatever about these 
facts. Thehon. Member for Islington, who 
first addressed the Committee, seemed 
to consider that the poor man’s case, 
in this matter, was entirely a question 
of the consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
[ am quite prepared to take the basis of 
a teetotal working man’s budget and to 
show that taking the consumption of 
tea, sugar, bread, and tobacco, the taxa- 
tion of non-alcoholic articles has meant 
for working men, with incomes ranging 
from the labourer at 12s, to l4s. to the 
incomes of workers at 35s. to 40s. per 
week, has meant that they have been pay- 
ing an Income Tax from one-and-a-half 
to double what the rich man has paid 
during the last two years. I have 
shown that in the cas> of the labourer 
the Corn Tax alone represented some- 
thing like an Income Tax of 1s. in the 
£1 where the price of the loaf had gone 
up, as it did very generally, and as I 
found it universally the case in Devon- 
shire and the West of England. 


There is another part of the question in 
regard to the full incidence of taxation on 
the poorerclassesof the community, which 
has not been mentioned in the debate, 
but which should not be left out of 
consideration by hon. Members who 
wish to do justice as between man and 
‘man. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn referred to the enormous increase 
in local taxation. That is a matter 
which we cannot leave out of sight. 
I ask hon. Members to consider this 
fact besides the fact that the working 
classes have been paying in indirect 
duties a higher Income Tax during the 
last three years than the wealthier 
classes J have been in consultation 
with some of the most experienced 
financiers in the Co-operative movement 
during the past few days in regard to 
this matter. I asked them what is 
the proportion which the working man 
pays out of his wages for local rates 
either directly or indirectly, and the 
answer was that, taking the income 
of the working man at 268 a week, 
the amount of rent he paid was 6s., and 
that the proportion of the rent which 
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belonged to the rates was 1s, 8d. That 
means that the working man pays in- 
directly through rates an Income Tax of 
15d. per £. Now, what proportion of his 
income does a man who occupies a house 
rented at £400 or £500 pay in rates } 
[Instead of paying an equivalent to a 
tax of 15d. in the £, he is paying an 
equivalent to a tax of something lke 
3d., 4d., or 5d. in the £ for local rates. 
Taking it all round, it will be found 
that the working classes are paying in 
Income Tax, without counting alcoholic 
liquors at all, more than double what 
the wealthy classes are paying. I 
think, if inquiry were made into this 
matter, that that would be proved 
absoluteiy and incontrovertibly. I 
regard it as a national misfortune that 
power has been in the hands of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite during 
the last seven or eight years. Instead of 
a reversion to expenditure on a peace 
footing, as was the case after the 
Crimean War, but we have practically 
a crystallisation of the war expenditure 
imposed for ever in a time of peace. 
The right hon. Gent'eman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has spoken of a 
reduction being possible on the Army 
Expenditure. I do not know whether he 
is going to take over the control of the 
War Office or is going to induce his right 
hon. friend the Secretary of State for War 
to abandon his scheme of Army Corps. 
But unless he gets rid of the policy of 
the War Office his speech consisted of 
so many meaningless words that cannot 
be realised. I associate myself with the 
hon. Member for Kings Lynn in his 
allegation that this surplus which is 
being distributed is a fictitious surplus. 
During the last few years the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
adopted the policy of taking an immense 
margin of money above his actual 
necessities, and most of this money has 
disappeared in a mysterious way, while 
the position of the year following has 
been made to look better. I cannot see 
how, on the figures, the right hon. 
Gentleman can make ends meet next 
year. This fact remains, that there has 
been an increase in the expenditure of 
the country of between £40,000,000 and 
£50,000,000 a year, without any real 
prospect of reduction. Unless a_ bold 
policy of retrenchment is really entered 
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upon, it will be well nigh impossible to 
make any further reduction then in 
‘taxation. 


The Budget 


*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs): 
I think there will be but one opinion— 
that the right hon. Gentleman 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has _per- 


formed his task in a thoroughly able | 


and businesslike manner. ‘This was 
what we might have expected from a 
man of his training. Last year when 
the Budget was presented a great war 
was raging and expenditure was going 
on apace. Unfortunately, owing to 
the demands made in South Africa 
and elsewhere, that expenditure has 
still to a very great extent to be 
calculated for. We expected after 
the visit of the Coloni«xl Minister {to 
South Africa, which was made in such 
a brilliant way, that a large amount 
towards that expenditure would be 
secured from the Transvaal. Some of 
us have said during the past four years 
that the Transvaal ought to pay a much 
larger amount than she wishes now to 
contribute. Before the war the mining 
magnates said that if British rule could 
be substituted for Boer Government the 
advantages it would bring would be 
worth over £100,000,000 sterling. I 
am sorry that the Colonial Minister 
has not been able to secure that 
£100,000,000, for I am still of opinion 
that in spite of the difficulties in regard 
to native labour the Transvaal is quite 
able to; pay that amonnt. I must 
congratulate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on his abolition of the Corn 
Tax. I voted for that tax when the 
war was raging, but when the war 
was over I opposed it and urged its 
discontinuance, and voted against it, 
and | congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man on his courage in having retraced 
the step taken in putting a duty on 
the bread of the people. Although it 
was a mistake in putting it on I am 
sure the remission of this taxation will 
secure the confidence of the people. | 


am also glad to congratulate the right | 


Gentleman on the Income Tax 
I] agree that a large propor- 


hon. 
reduction. 


tion has been taken off the Income Tax 
as compared with the amount taken off 
indirect taxation, but the precedent of 
the Crimean War ought not to be 


Mr. Channing. 
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When that war was ended 
, the Income Tax was reduced from ls. 44. 
'to 7d. in the £, and I think the Chan- 
‘cellor of the Exchequer has therefore 
a very good precedent, and has to a 
great extent met the expectations of his 
supporters. 

/ I am, however, a little disappointed 
that we have had no statement in 
regard to the Coal Tax. The right 
hon. Gentleman might have reduced 
the Income Tax by 3d., and taken 
ld. off the Coal Tax. I urge this 
because I consider the Coal Tax 
economically unjust and oppressive to 
the industries of the country. I know 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in reply 
to a deputation which asked him to 
abolish the Coal Tax, urged that the) 
could not expect a remission of the Coal 
lbuty considering the amount of coal 
which was exported. But there are very 
good reasons why the volume of coal 
exports has not fallen off. It is perfectly 
well known that in America there have 
been enormous disturbances of labour ; 
and during the first three months of 
this year no less than 976,000 tons of 
coal have been exported from this country 
to the United States, and that is really 
after all the total expansion that has 
taken place in the coal trade in this 
country. But the coal trade is one 
which has alwaysexpanded. Since 1850, 
when the total exports were only 
3,000,000 tons, these had expanded to 
43,000,000 tons; and if there had been 
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no reason for the inflation I have men- 
tioned there would still have been 
expansion in the coal exports. The 


price of coal has fallen, the wages of 
miners have fallen, and, more than all, 
'freights of coal have fallen. Had the 
| shippers of this country, when the Coal 
Tax was put on, been fully alive to their 
own interests, I am perfectly certain that 
they would have prevented the imposition 
of the Coal Tax. There was at that 
time, however, a natural feeling that 
the enormous profits which were made 
by the coal owners should be taxed. It 
was, however, forgotten that these were 
not ordinary profits but arose from an 
'undue expansion of the trade. Owing 
to the low price of the article and the 
low freights foreigners now get coal 
cheaper than before the imposition of 
the tax. If we are to have no redress 
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in the way of reduction of the tax, the that quarter is the Government. There- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a Scots- fore, the Government have very good 
man and a good business man, ought to reason for dropping a tax which they 
apply the tax on an ad valorem scale. have discovered tobe rather unfortunate. 
Why should Scotch coal, which is The Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
only 7s. or 8s. per ton be taxed at self appears to be conscious of that 
the same rate as Welsh coal, which injury, because he said that the tax lent 
brought 13s. or 14s. per ton. The late itself to misrepresentation. That is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted rather a singular statement to make. 
the principle so far, for he gave a re- Are all the acts cf the Government 
mission on small coal under 6s. a ton, which lend themselves to misrepresenta- 
and what is to prevent the present tion to be disavowed; and is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from giving Government to be influenced by a 
an additional concession. Taken as a misrepresentation and change _ its 
whole I maintain that a coalexportduty policy? because that policy has been 
is economically unjust and oppressive. misrepresented? I am not quite sure that 
There is no indication of any scarcity of one cannot turn the accusation the 
coal in the near future, and I belicve other way round, and ask whore 
that the Royal Commission that is at were the misrepresentations! Were 
the present time making inquiry intothe they those who said that the tax 
subject, will be able to show that there would not hurt anyone, and would be 
is at least ten times more coal yet to be paid by American railway shareholders ? 
worked than has been worked up tothe If that were true, is not the Chancellor 
present time, and that the supply will of the Exchequer giving £2,500,000 
last for hundreds of years. I ask the away to the corn growers in the United 
right hon. Gentleman to take my sug- Statesand Russia? But, I take the Chan- 
gestion into his most earnest considera- cellor of the Exchequer’s own ground. 
tion and if he cannot take off the whole I say that the country rejected the tax 
tax he should make it an ad valorem duty. because, as the right hon. Gentleman 
I am in the hope however, that if he himself says, corn is more a necessity of 
has such a surplus next year as this, life than any other commodity, because 
he will take off the whole tax. it is raw material, and becaus: it is the 
food of the people, and of the horses and 

*Mr. TOULMIN (Bury, Lancashire) : cattle which serve the people. I would 
There is one item in the Budget which wish to be allowed to congratulate the 
will give satisfaction to the working Government in retracing what I 
classes of Lancashire, and that is the Sincerely believe to have been a wrong 
remission of the Corn Tax, against which Step in fiscal policy, all the more as they 
they expressed very strong opinions a have put it out of the power of any 
year ago. One cannot help having a cer- future Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
tain amount of sympathy with the right !™tate a preferential tariff on colonial 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford Corn. The Government have, | think, 
in the step the Government have taken, ™0re steps to retrace. The Chancellor 
and in seeing the last hope of a policy of the Exchequer says that he has no 
he has long advocated disappear. 1 sympathy with the cry for a free break- 
think, however, he will find that the fast table. That has been shown by his 
Government have had good reason for disposal of his surplus, which gives 
the action they have taken. The right £10,500,000 to Income Tax and only 
hon. Gentleman quoted the late £2,500,000 to indirect taxation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as saying right hon. Gent eman appealed to 
that the Corn Tax was the least injurious Cobden, on the Navy. I wish the 
tax he could discover. I will not argue right hon. Gentleman had as much 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-_ belief and trust in Cobden as aman who 
ber for Sleaford as to injury to the con- Understood the conditions of the people 
sumer; but whether the consumer has 20d the way in which taxation ought 
been injured or not, I think it has been be laid upon them, as he had in 
discovered that the corn tax has Cobden’s opinion as to the necessity for a 
inflicted an injuryin one quarter, and strong Navy. In 1859 the taxes on 
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commodities in England were £1 11s. 7d. 
per head. That was ihe time when 
Cobden and Bright concentrated the 
attention of financial reformers on a free 
breakfast table. In 1901 the taxes on 
commodities were again £1 11s. 6d., after 
having been reduced by successive 
Governments. For forty years the free 
breakfast-table has been the object of the 
Liberal Party. Every step taken in 
that direction by the Liberals was 
imitated by Tory Chancellors of the 
Exchequer; and even the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will admit 
that Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord 
Goschen were statesmen in abolishing the 
last remnant of the duty on sugar, in re- 
ducing the tea duty, and in abolishing 
the duty on currants. 

It apppears to me that the policy 
of the Government with reference 
to the incidence of taxation indicated 
by this Budget shows that the Govern- 
ment have taken advantage of the 
war to reverse what has been the 
settled policy of this country for nearly 
half a century—a policy founded on 
equity and justice by proportioning the 
burden to the power to pay. The basis 
which existed before the war is altered. 
It is a basis which existed after a Con- 
servative Government had been in power 
for four years, and which was not dis- 
covered to be unjust. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave the contribution 
from Income Tax payers to the increased 
revenue occasioned by the war at 
£39,800,000, and the contribution from 
indirect taxation at £31,932,000. What 
remission is now promised? Taking a 
period of three years the Income Tax 
will be reduced by £31,500,000, 
and indirect taxation will be decreased 
by £7,500,000. I think the true 
position will be best seen if we 
reverse the process by which the taxes 
were put on. The taxes were put on in 
layers. year after year, and let us revert 
to the position which obtained before 
the last penny was put on the Income 
Tax and the Corn Duty was put on. Sup- 
pose the war had been over earlier, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
have thought of putting an additional 
penny on the Income Tax last year, or 
putting on the Corn Duty. If we take 
the Corn Duty off, and the last penny on 


the Income Tax off, we then find the, 


Mr. Toulimin. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has reduced 
the Income Tax by 3d. without giving 


any corresponding reduction to indirect 


taxation. In 1900-01 tea, beer, spirits, 
and tobacco were taxed additionally to 
the amount of £5.600,000 ; the Income 
Tax was raised to 1s., producing an addi- 
tional £8,000,000. In the next year 
sugar and coal were taxed and produced 
£8,000,000; and the Income Tax with 
an addition of twopence also produced 
£8,000,000, with the surplus from the 
previous addition. Step by step the In- 
come Tax and indirect taxations have 
been increased, but now when we coms 
toa remission of taxation, if we take off 
one year’s layer, the Income Tax alone 
receives remission. I think there is a 
strong claim that the reduction of taxa- 
tion ought to have been carried out in 
the same proportion as taxation was put 
on. It hasbeenclaimed that men with 30s. 
a week should not pay in the same propor- 
tion as men with £30 or £300 a week. [ 
agree with that ; but there is also a strong 
claim that there should be at least a mini- 
mum which the very poorest householder 
should have untaxed. There should be 
an untaxed minimum. Many labourers 
do not get anything like 30s. a week, 
and there are many households which 
have no able-bodied men, and taxation 
bears upon them with undue severity. 
Nearly a fourth of the workers of this 
country receive such scanty wages that 
they cannot purchase suflicient food and 
clothing to make them efficient; and 
taxation tends to further reduce expendi- 
ture on food, and, therefore, further 
reduce their efficiency. Those whose 
incomes are so small that they cannot 
buy enough of the necessaries of life 
ought to be entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion. With regard to the National Debt, 
I do not think that the measures which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken for its reduction are by any means 
heroic. The Sinking Fund was fixed at 
£23,000,000, because it was foreseen 
that this year there would be a 
reduction. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly not. I 


deny that. 


*Mr. TOULMIN : That was what was 
understood at the time. It appears to me 
that it would be more to the advantage 
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of the country if we had a Sinking 
Fund for the debt incurred by the war, 
leaving the £23,000,000 alone. I should 


like to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- | 


quer on what basis he fixes the amount 
for the reduction of the debt. 
proportionate wealth of the country) 
Larne asa basis? In that case we are 
better able to pay £28,000,000 now than 
during the years in which the nation 
did pay £28,000,000. Again, is the 
basis our responsibility ? Our responsi- 
bility in the amount of territory and 
the millions of subject races that have 
come under our sway indicates that we 


may well think it necessary to give more | 


attention to paying off the National 
Debt. The deplorable incident which 
wis announced this afternoon shows 
the vanity of prophesying that the 


Nitional Debt will be paid off in forty, | 


fiity or sixty years; and the war has 
shown how easily the savings of thirty 
years may be dissipated in three unfor- 
tinate years. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
Asa Lancashire man, following a Lanca- 
shire man, I congratulate my right hon. 
friend on the repeal of the tax on corn, 
and also on the large reduction in the 
Income Tax. I recognise that that 
reduction will mean in populous districts 
still further employment. It seems to 
me that the point of the speech of my 
right hon. friend the Member for the 
Sleaford Division was a question as 
between the producer and the consumer. 
My right hon. friend, no doubt, speaks 
for an agricultural district, where corn | 
is produced ; I speak as one of the re- 
presentatives of Lancashire, where corn | 
is consumed. When my right hon. 
friend referred to the speech of the 
ex-Chaneellor of the Exchequer in propos- 
ing the Corn Tax, he forgot altogether 
that the propogal was made without, 
consultation with members of his Party ; 
and although many of us voted for the 
tux in order to keep the Government in 
power, we did not approve of it. Two 
or three days later, after it was pro- 
posed but before it was agreed to, 
| spoke in my own constituency, and | 
said that the country had returned | 


Is the | 


the people. 
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in connection with exceptional expendi- 
ture to pay for the war. Now the war 
is over, and I came here to-day prepared, 
| if the tax was not removed, to urge on 
my right hon. friend to remove it as 
soon as possihle; because in Lancashire 
we hold the traditions of Cobden and 
| Bright. I represent one of the divisions 
of Salford with a population of 230,000 ; 
and I cannot forget the history of my 
county, or the incidents of Peterloo. 
Therefore, I was naturally opposed to 
this tax ; and I am only too delighted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has seen his way toremove it. It was said 
when it was imposed that it would not 
inflict any great burden on the people, 
and my right hon. friend the Member 
for the Sleaford Division said to-night 
that since the tax was imposed the price 
of corn was less and the cost of bread 
had fallen. Why? Because the tax was 
imposed when the market was falling. 
The same thing was said with regard to 
the Coal Tax. But, although the price 
of corn and the price of bread may be less 
now, it might be said that if the tax 
were not imposed, the price of corn and 
of bread would be still less. It is also 
said that the removal of the tax will, 
at all events, remove misrepresentation. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken succeeded in winning Bury for 
the Opposition upon thistax. We know 
how that was done; we know what was 
done by the Co-operative societies; we 
know how the price of bread in Bury 
was raised ; and how the hon. Gentle- 
man won the seat. But, as I have said, 
I have always opposed this tax. 


An HON. MEMBER: 
it. 


You voted for 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Oh, yes; | 
voted forit becauseI was not going toturn 
out a Government which had _ been 
returned to prosecute the war; but I ex- 
plained my views at the time, and said I 
had always opposed a tax on the food of 
This tax on corn goes even 
farther, because not only corn but also 


offal and starch products are taxed, 


which has a very important bearing 
on many industries in Lancashire. | 





the Government by a huge majority have received a letter from a firm in 
in order to prosecute the war; and | my constituency referring to a deputa- 


that I looked on this tax as a tax | tion from the Calico Printers Association 
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which waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to point out the difficulties 
arising in connection with the drawbacks 
on exports. 
both calico printers and dyers, and they 
assert that especially as dyers and 
finishers they are very hard hit. 
say— 

“‘ We are both calico-printers and dyers, and 
we can safely say that calico-printers are not 


nearly so hard hit as dyers and finishers in , 


this matter, a great proportion of mineral 
matter being used in the bulk of their finishes. 
Our dyeing and finishing department shows that 
for a similar turnover in the finished article 
the consumption of dutiable material is more 
than doubled, and in some finishes it would be 
much more than this, as our finishes to a great 
extent are soft finishes, that is, they are not 
heavily filled with size. It has cost our firm 
during the past year in direct duty alone an 
amount equal to twice the Income Tax, so that 
we are in reality paying triple Income Tax, 
compared with other trades. .. Had the tax 
been accompanied by taxation on the foreign 
manufacturer and finished work from abroad, 
it would probably have been to a large extent 
counterbalanced.” 


This shows that the tax on corn is not 
merely a tax on the poor man who 
buys his bread, but that i is also a 
tax onthe manufacturer and those whom 
he employs. Of course the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
thought a new policy was inaugurated 
last year and, like the hon. Member for 
Sheftield, approved the new form of 
taxation. 


Mr. J. FITZALAN HOPE: On the 
contrary, I said the Corn Tax was 
prejudicial to the policy | advocated. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES: It was the 
hon. Member for the Central Division to 
whom | referred; I had for the moment 
forgotten that there was any other 
Member tor Shettield. 


Mr. BATTY LANGLEY (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe): I may remind the hon. 
Gentleman that there are other Members 
for Sheftield who did not approve of the 
duty. I for one did not. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I am glad to 
find | get some support from Sheffield. 
My point is this. The tax was contrary 
to the policy of Free Trade and it was 
a tax on the food of the people. I there- 


fore congratulate the Chancellor of the 
Mr, Lees Knowles. 


{COMMONS} 


The firm in question are! 


They | 
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| Exchequer on having removed it and 


thus on having got rid of a source of 
much misrepresentation. 


Mr. ROBSON (South Shields): When 
the Corn Tax was introduced it was 
announced as a small burden, and [ 
presume we must infer that its re- 
mission is a small boon. It is clear, 
however, that the remission of the tax 
is a great relief to the conscience of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The hon. Member 
who has just spoken has endeavoured to 
explain that he has acted consistently 
throughout in regard to this matter. 
True, he admits he voted for the tax, 
but he says he was aware that in doing 
so he was doing a wrong thing, and 
throughout he has, he says, maintained 
unaltered his profound conviction that 
the tax was not a good one. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES : I explained 
to the House at the time that I voted 
for it, merely as an exceptional war tax. 


Mr. ROBSON: The hon. Member 
has forgotten that when the tax was 
imposed the war was over. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES: No, but, 
whether the war was over or not over, 
you have to pay your debts when you 
have incurred them. 


Mr. ROBSON: When the tax was 
introduced we alleged that it was a war 
tax, but the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was particularly careful to 
refrain from calling it a war tax, and 
he introduced it and defended it as a 
permanent tax. The hon. Member's 
admirable consistency did not stop 
there. He made some no doubt sincere, 
but almost pathetic, references to 
Cobden and other Lancashire men, and 
then went on to defend the Coal Export 
Duty. 1 am not surprised at the hon. 
Member’s defence of that duty. When 
that duty was introduced we opposed it, 
and pointed out that it would fall with 
unequal incidence on different classes 
and different districts. Welsh coal held 
a totally different position to the coal 
exported from our north-eastern ports. 
It was coal exported from the north- 
eastern ports to the ports in 


‘the north-east of Europe, there coming 
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into competition with German coal, that 
was bound to feel the duty most 
heavily. What has actually happened 
with regard to that coal? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has claimed 
that the duty has not diminished 
exports. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman means exports generally. 
But exports from districts affected by 
foreign competition have diminished. 
Exports from north-eastern ports have 
largely diminished, and in the neutral 
market to which the coal from those 
districts is sent, German trade has in- 
creased 20 per cent. Thus we have 
made a deliberate transfer of the trade 
to the German coal owners. I wish to 
look at the Budget from the point of 
view of general policy. The remission 
of Income Tax will amount in due time 
to something like £10,000,000, and 
from the taxationon food and trade 
something like £2,000,000 will be 
removed. My hon. friend the Member 
for Northampton said the war has been 
used as a means of transferring burdens 
from the rich to the poor. That is 
actually true. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that £18,000,000 has 
been put on in the form of direct taxa- 
tion and £15,000,000 in the form of 
indirect taxation. The right hon 
Gentleman is now remitting £10,000,000 
of the former and £2,000,000 of the 
latter, so that £13,000,000 out of the 
£15,000,000 on food and trade will 
remain, and only £8,000,000 out of the 
£18,000,000 on income. In addition to 
this we have to take into consideration 
the doles given to particular classes. 
You must not look at one Budget by 
itself. You must look at the general 
trend of fiscal policy, and consequently 
you must, in considering this matter, 
bear in mind the relief given to 
supporters of voluntary schools under 
the Education Act. The war has been 
made the occasion not merely for in- 
creasing the burdens of all classes, but 
for relieving certain propertied classes at 
the expense of the general trade and 
industry of the country. Thus the 
Government have not merely in- 
creased expenditure, but have transferred 
burdens from the richest to the poorest. 

Let me invite hon. Members to consider 
how taxation falls on different classes of 
the community. Every tax falls sooner 
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or later in an industrial community: 
upon all classes, but it does not fall on. 
every class with equal weight. Speak- 
ing generally, taxes upon food and 
trade fall on the industrial and labouring 
classes—that is to say, the principal 
weight, as measured by sacrifice, falls 
uponthem. With regard to Income Tax, 
the principal weight or sacrifice falls 
upon the trading and __ professional 
classes ; it falls with much greater effect 
upon them than upon the propertiedclass. 
The man who derives his income from 
property hasan income of which he 
may spend a far larger proportion than 
would be legitimate in a man who 
derived his income from his profession 
or trade. The man who pays upon the 
whole of his trading income is paying 
practically upon that which he ought to 
regard as part of his capital, because it 
has to be laid to reserve, but the man 
who pays upon property is not doing 
anything of the kind. This Government 
have levied their taxation in the form of 
indirect taxes upon the industrial and 
trading classes, and their direct taxation 
ina form which falls most upon the 
trading and professional classes. The 
propertied class, which ought to have 
borne some special share of this addi- 
tional burden, so far from having 
been specifically burdened, has been 
specifically relieved, and I say that we 
should do wrong if we allowed this 
financial debate to proceed without keep- 


ing that fact well in mind. These 
measures for relieving property are 
apparently by no means ended. Before 


next week is over we shall be discuss- 
ing another great grant, also to a 
particular class, and also without refer- 
ence to the fact, now becoming very 
serious indeed in our administration, 
that all these grants have to be borne 
in large part by the necessities of the 
poor. I should have been very glad if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made the remission of the Corn Tax an 
indication of a change of policy, but | 
listened with some forebodings to what 
he said on that point. He dealt with 
tea and sugar. What did he say about 
tea? He said it was not a necessary of 
life ; it was not a raw material. I hope 
the Committee will not regard that as a 
sound proposition in either finance or 
economics. Tea is an article of food, 
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and whatever is an article of food is a 
raw material of labour. 
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'The standard of comfort for the indus- 
trial classes is apparently to be drawn 
| from 1858, and the right hon. Gentle- 
| man’s standard of the burden for the 


*Mr. RITCHIE: When I was address- | ( t t 
community at large is to be that which 


ing the Committee on these taxes every | ©! 1 
observation I made upon the one was| existed in England at the end of the 
Napoleonic war. 


relative to the other. The question was | 


which of the taxes I should take. 


Mr. ROBSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly accurate ; that is 
what he was doing, and | am taking the 
reasons that he gave. He went on to 
say that people sometimes took too 
much tea. I could not help reflecting 
on what his predecessor had said in 
regard to bread. Bread, he said, was 
very often wasted. Apparently tea is a 
new form of excess. Conservative Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer are very fond of 
posing, not as persons who burden the 


poor—far be such a thing from their! 


* Mr. RITCHIE: It is an entire mis- 
representation. 


Mr. ROBSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is a misrepresentation. 
That would be a very serious word to 
come from his own lips had he not used 
it once before this evening. He said he 
had been guilty of misrepresentation 
with regard to the corn tax. The word 
|“ misrepresentation” is, I believe, a 
parliamentary expression, but it is an 
extremely disagreeable one, and might 
not inappropriately be termed an offen- 
sive one. 


intention or their policy—but as philan- | 
thropic persons who desire to restrain 
the prodigality of the poor. Too much 
tea is drunk ; so much bread is wasted ! 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
must not misrepresent what | said. | t] 
did not say that he or any other hon. \ 
Gentleman had misrepresented the Corn } 
Tax, but I said it was a tax capable of 1 
being misrepresented. 


* Mr. LEESKNOWLES. The crumbs 
fell from the rich man’s table. 


Mr. ROBSON: Now is the right e 
hon. Gentleman fairly representing the be 
meaning he intended to convey to the de 
hon. Gentleman said as indications of| Committee? I will not use the word oi 
policy, I was much struck by his choice | ‘‘ misrepresentation.” We do not judge 
of comparisons. Every Budget I have! of inuendoes and insinuations of that a 
heard has been fertile in comparisons kind by what the mere words techni- di 
of different epochs. The right hon. cally purport to convey; we look at 
Gentleman has dealt much in compari-| their substance and sense. What on 
sons both here and outside. He tells, earth did the right hon. Gentleman an 
the working classes of the country that) mean when he said that this was a tax toe 
they must not complain, because they| which lent itself to misrepresentation om 
do not bear as great a percentage of the|if there has been no misrepresentation ela 
total taxation as in 1856 and 1858.| about it? We know perfectly well that rel 
Again he tells us to-day that we must’ allegations and assertions may be made he 
not complain, because the amount of} by inuendo just as well, and perhaps mi 
taxation per head at the end of a war| more conveniently, than in any other br 
with 50,000 farmers is not so great as | form. I would like to ask where has aby 
at the end of a war in which “England | the misrepresentation been with regard to Is 
stood against organised Europe under| the Corn Tax! What did we on this tra 
one of the greatest military geniuses| side contend, only too frequently amid ha 
of the world, when at the end of year! laughter and interruptions? We con- Te 
after year of heroic and magnificent sacri-| tended that the Corn Tax fell as a req 
fice, England had reached almost her last | burden on the English consumer. Does has 
sovereign. The Chancellor of the| anybody nowdeny it? (“Yes.”) There is € 
Exchequer chooses that period as one| are some whodo. ‘Thenthey apparently, yea 
suitable for comparison with to-day !! do not follow the Prime Minister. If we the 


Mr. Robson. 


Mr. ROBSON: Yes, and I suppose 
that soon they will be all that the poor. 
will have to eat. Taking what the right | 
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may judge from the attitude of the 
Prime Minister to-night he desires to 
deny it, because he interrupted my hon. 
friend the Member for West Monmouth- 
shire when he described him as having 
said it did not fall on the consumer. 
The Prime Minister did not like the 
reference, and said, “Where is it? 
Produce your //ansard.” I have taken 
the trouble to look up Hansard, and 
what the right hon. Gentleman said 
when the tax was being debated was 
that “its effect on the working classes 
wotlld probab'y be nothing.” When we 
said it would be something we were 
charged with misrepresentation. I think 
our “misrepresentations” have proved 
to be correct, otherwise, why have you 
taken off the tax? What is meant by 
this extraordinary policy at a time when 
the Exchequer is being depleted by so 
many demands, when our expenditure is 
rising as the income used to rise—by 
leap: and bounds? What is meant by 
making this magnificent remission to 
the foreign producer? What have 
American railways done for us that we 
should give them £2,000,000 per annum! 
These are the assertions which, like 
curses, are coming home to roost. One 
is entitled to reflect upon the way in 
which the House and the country have 
been treated over this tax by those who 
defended it. It has not been fairly and 
sincerely defended. The arguments 
which have been used in its favour have 


savoured of petty and contemptible 
dialectic. 
The right hon. Gent!eman made 


another reference in telling us why he 
took off the tax which struck me as 
ominous. He said, “There is no 
elasticity about it.” That is a phrase to 
reflect upon. It meant, of course, that 
he dare not increase the tax. The people 
make a great deal of noise about their 
bread ; but their is plenty of elasticity 
about tea and sugar. We are to assume, 
| suppose, that the taxes on the food and 
trade of the people which are retained 
have the virtue of elasticity, and I think 
I can predict where the elasticity will be 
required. The right hon. Gentleman 
has taken 4d. off the Income Tax. That 
is equal to £10,000,000 or over, but this 


year the remission will mean a loss to | 


the Exchequer of only £8,000,000. 
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will be felt. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man has already given away, by re- 
mitting the Corn Tax, the £2,000,000 
which he saves by the Income Tax remis- 
sion not having its full effect this year. 
Where is the right hon. Gentleman 
going to find the extra £2,000,000 next 
year? Is he going to reduce expendi- 
ture? We have had that hope too long. 
If even the cessation of a great war does 
not produce a diminution of expenditure, 
we must not look forward to any reduc- 
tion next year. He will look for the 
additional money required in those taxes 
which have the virtue of elasticity. He 
is not going to put the burden on 
property. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Gentleman, but I dis- 
tinctly stated how I should meet it. I 
said there was a non-recurring charge 
on the Army Estimates, which would 
considerably more than meet the deficit. 


Mr. ROBSON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to mention that non- 
recurring charge ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. A portion 

of it is £2,000,000 placed on the Army 
stimates for the purpose of meeting 
the extra demands for compensation 
which legitimately arose this year. 


Mr. ROBSON: That is a compensa- 
tion in connection with the war, and is 
a war and not a peace expenditure. I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
dealing with peace expenditure. How- 
ever, if he says it is a non-recurring war 
expenditure, we are all very glad to hear 
it. But I am still rather disposed to 
doubt whether we shail ever see that 
£2,000,000 so saved. [‘*Why?”] Hon. 
Gentlemen wonder why. I remember— 
perhaps they have forgotten—that not 
long ago we discovered an expedition, of 
which nobody on the Front Bench 
knew anything, had started into the 
centre of Africa—an expedition which 
seems to have had somewhat unhappy 
results, one Which might well have been 
more carefully considered, and for which 
more elaborate preparations might very 
properly have been made. Is that going 
to be a non-recurring expenditure, or is 


Next year the full effect of £10,000,000 | it, with this Ministry which never knows 
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when a war is going to take place, to be 
a continually recurring expenditure ? 
They did not know of the Jameson 
Raid. They did not know what Sir 
John Ardagh had put into his report 
bout the intention of the Orange Free 
State, although that report was lying 
undusted on the shelves of their offices. 
This is the sort of expenditure which, 
with such Ministers, we shall have 
continually recurring. We may antici- 
pate a great deal more expenditure 
in the same form, and whenever 
additional money has to be raised we 
know where it is to come from. It is 
not to come from a tax on property ; it 
is not to come from the burden laid on 
incomes—which, indeed, is already sufti- 
ciently high ; it is to come from taxation 
on the food of the people. That is the 
traditional and historic policy of the 
Party opposite. The moment the finance 
of the country gets into a position of 
difficulty, and they find themselves em- 
harrassed, they revert to that policy as 
an instinctive policy, 


Masor RASCH (Essex, Chelmsford) : 
I have not been able clearly to follow the 
argument of the hon. Member for West 
Salford, who congratulated the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the abolition of the 
registration duty on corn. He said that 
we who represented agricultural districts 
would probably not agree with him 
because we grew corn while they in 
Lancashire consumed it. I should like 
to ask what he supposes we consume in 
Essex ? Does he think we eat manna ? 
We eat bread if we are lucky enough to 
get it; therefore we are in the same boat 
as the people of Lancashire. I regret the 
Government has seen fit to abolish the 
registration duty. I am not a protec- 
tionist, nor are my constituents, and this 
is not a protectionist tax. A protectionist 
tax is one which protects, one which 
encourages home industries and dis- 
courages imports, and this registration 
duty has done neither. As a matter of 
fact, it has done us rather more harm 
than good in the agricultural districts in 
the matter of offals. But Iam not dis- 
posed to make mountains out of mole- 
hills, or to say that this is a momentous 
or important matter. I regret the aboli- 
tion because I think the imposition of 
the duty showed that the Government 
had a pious opinion with reference to the 


Mr. Polson, 
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distress in the agricultural districts, but 
although I regret it I shall go down to 
my constituents on the Corn Exchange 
at Chelmsford to-morrow, and meet them 
without the slightest diftidence, because 
I know they are sensible men who re- 
cognise the difference between shadow 
and substance, who have an acute recol- 
lection of the condition of agriculture 


‘when the right hon, Gentleman opposite 


was in office ten years ago, and who are 
not likely to kill King Charles in order 
to make James king. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): Many 
hon. Members to-night have pointed to 
the urgency for a reduction of expendi- 
ture, but they have seemed to hold the 
opinion that the only hope for reduction 
was in the Army Estimates. I hold the 
view that there is much to be done 
in the way of reducing expenditure 
in connection with our administrative 
Departments. To all our great ad- 
ministrative Departments there is what 
I may call a commercial side; they have 
frequently large amounts of commodi- 
ties to buy, and in the administration of 
those Departments there is much money 
that might be saved. Let us take an 
illustration which has come under the 
notice of the Committee during the 
present session, showing how the heads 
of Departments conduct the commercial 
side of their offices. About a month 
ago we had under discussion a supple- 
mentary Estimate, containing a large 
additional sum to be spent on the 
maintenance of two steam launches. 
It is a small illustration, but it will 
suffice. The President of the Board of 
Trade could give the House no explana- 
tion; he knew nothing whatever about 
this extraordinary additional expendi- 
ture, and asked to be allowed to make 
an explanation on Report. That is a 
weak feature in the administration of 
Ministers ; they generally know nothing 
about the items of expenditure which 
are brought under discussion, and take 
refuge in the Report stage. What was 
the explanation on this occasion? Here 
was a steam launch which was bought 
second-hand in 1874 for £590, and since 
that time had had spent on it by the 
Board of Trade no less than £2,900. 
Take another case. If hon. Members 


wish to know where he money goes 
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| advise them to study the Navy Appro- 
priation Accounts of this year. What 
do we find there? We find that there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of 
pounds expended upon repairing vessels 
that ultimately have been decided to be 
useless, and the money spent upon them 
has been literally pitched into the sea. 
Any hon. Member who wishes to study 
this matter should peruse the Navy 
Appropriation Accounts, and then he 
will see for himself the great waste that 
is going on. Let me give another case. 
[felt it my duty to study the waste in 
the victualling of the Navy. If this 
Department were efliciently managed, 
the head of the Department ought to 
have discovered that the Government 
were carrying on the manufacture of 
Navy biscuits at a cost which was 
{1 per cent. greater than they could 
buy them in the open market. These 
are items which ought to be considered 
carefully by those hon. Gentlemen who 
are the responsible heads of this par- 
ticular Department. I am_ perfectly 
certain that we shall never get a real 
diminution until every item of expendi- 
ture is watched as carefully as possible, 
and in that way alone shall we be 
able to reduce our expenditure. 


We have been reminded quite recently 
by two right hon. Gentlemen, one who is 
still a Member of the Government, and 
one who recently was in the Govern- 
ment, that to hold a position in the 
Tory Administration of this country, 
one must have certain social distinctions. 
This was pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Preston and 
the Member for Bordesley, who said 
that to possess the aptitude of business 
was considered to be rather a vulgar 
accomplishment than otherwise by the 
Government. Until the Government 
get rid of this idea we shall never 
get the finances of this country 
upon a proper footing. I called atten 
tion to this matter lust year, and I 
make no apology for alluding to it this 
year, because | believe that the more it 
is ventilated and discussed, the more it 
will be recognised by the House as a 
line upon which we might pursue our 
policy of efficiency and a reduction of 
expenditure. I do not propose to go 
into any further details to-night on the | 
Budget becaus. we shall have plenty of | 
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| opportunities later on, but I raise these 
|points because [ think they require 
| forcing upon the attention of the House. 
It is because most of the speakers have 
indicated that it is solely in the direction 
of the Army that economy can be 
effected that I have felt it my duty to 
point out another direction in which | 
think much can be done in the way of 
economical and efficient management. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
who has just sat down has truly said 
that there would be many opportunities 
for discussing the various points which 
have been raised to-night and the 
eriticisms which have been passed upon 
the Budget ; and, therefore, | hope the 
Committee will consent to bring this 
discussion to a close and let the Govern 
ment have the Resolutions, which will, 
of course, have to be embodied in the 
Finance Bill. Then there will be ample 
opportunity for discussing the whole 
question as regards principle and 
details. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Do 


you want more than one Resolution ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. The hon. Mem- 
ber will observe that there is no Resolu- 
tion of a contentious character; they 
will all be included in the Finance Bill. 
It is not as if we proposed to impose 
any fresh taxation. We are not doing 
that. We are contin ing existing taxa- 
tion and remitting taxation, but we are 
not imposing taxation; ani under the 
circumstances it is necessary to have all 
the Resolutions. I do not, of course, 
say that it is absolutely essential, but it 
is important for the carrying on of 
business, I want to point out that we 
shall have other opportunities of dis- 
cussing all these matters of principle and 
detail, and I do not think that any hon. 
Member wants to have a general discus- 
sion on these various Resolutions, and | 
hope that the Committee will be content 
to have the discussion in the ordinary 
way both on the Second Reading of the 
Bill and in the Committee stage. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Barnsley): Is this not the only 
opportun ty we shall have for a general 
discussion ? 

N 2 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: No. Onthe Second 
Reading the discussion cin be full and 
complete, just as if we were discussing 
the whole of these Resolutions. I desire, 
however, Mr. Lowther, to say a few 
words with regard to the criticisms 
which have come from both sides of 
the House with regard to our Budget 
proposals. If there is one thing that I 
regret more than another in connec- 
tion with the proposals which I have 
made, it is that, so far as the proposal 
as to the Corn Duty is concerned, 
it is umacceptable to my _ right 
hon. friend the Member for the Slea- 
ford Division, whom | greatly regret 
to find in opposition to us on this point. 
I know how keenly he feels on this 
subject, and my regret, therefore, is all 
the greater. But, Sir, [I am_ sure 
that his disappointment must have been 
somewhat mitigated by the reception 
which the proposal met with on the 
other side of the House. Our proposal 
for the remission of the Corn Duty, 
which, I confess, I anticipated would be 
acceptable to hon. Gentlemen opposite, has 
been received, not, perhaps, with a storm 
of disapproval, but, I will say, with a 
storm of adverse criticism. [OPrprosiTloNn 
cries of “ No, no!” and ‘ Misrepresenta- 
tion.”| I do not go merely by cheers. 
Anyone who has heard the discussion 
to-night cannot fail to have been struck 
by the extremely cold way in which the 
proposal was received on the other 
side, It is not the cheers I am talking 
about, but the verbal criticisms ; and I 
think those criticisms and that attitude 
may go some way towards mitigating 
the distress which my right hon. friend 
feels. My right hon. friend desired that 
the duty should remain on, and, from a 
protective policy point of view, I can 
understand that he strongly objects to it 
being taken off. The duty was advocated 
as a broadening of the basis of taxation. 
In a sense, of course, the Corn Tax was a 
broadening of taxation, but not in the 
ordinary sense of the term; for, as I 
understand the term, it means a tax 
capable of increase or decrease ; and in 
that sense it is not a broadening of 
taxation, because I do not myself believe 
it would be possible to increase the tax, 
except on an occasion of very great 
emergency, and it goes without saying 
that it is not possible to decrease it. 
From that point of view, therefore, it is 
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not of very much value as broadening the 
basis of taxation. If that is so the 
whole thing amounts to this—we derive 
£2,500,000 from this particular tax, 
and if we retain it we must take that 
amount off something else—for my right 
hon. friend agrees that this amount of 
taxation should be taken off something ; 
and he suggests tea. Even from his 
point cf view, unless he regards it as a 
measure of protection, it is just as well to 
take it off the Corn Tax as off tea. If 
he knew of the variety of small matters 
that have to be considered in connection 
with the tax Iam sure he would agree 
it is more desirable to take off this tax 
than to take 2d. off tea. It is on an 
article largely used for cattle feeding 
purposes, and it is a matter of complaint 
with farmers that the cost of feeding 
stulls has increased with the imposition 
of the tax. My right hon. friend says 
it has not increased the price of bread ; 
but that is an impossible thing to say. 
It is impossible for the reason that the 
price of corn and the price of flour, 
and therefore of bread, depends on a 
great many circumstances other than 
this particular tax. Therefore it is quite 
impossible, if there has been no actual 
rise, to say that the tax has had no 
effect on the price. Certainly I am quite 
sure my right hon. friend will agree 
with me that undoubtedly the price 
of flour has increased to the amount 
of the tax, and a good deal more; and, 
as a good many people make their own 
bread, the cost of the latter must have 
been increased. 


A good deal has been said about 
direct and indirect taxation; and most 
of the speakers from the other side 
have contended that we have taken 
a far larger amount of money off direct 
taxation than we ought to have done, 
and that remissions should have been 
more equally distributed between direct 
and indirect taxation. Now, as my hon. 


.friend behind me has said, when the 


Crimean War came to an end 75 per 
cent. of the whole amount remitted was 
taken off direct taxation and 25 per cent. 
only was taken off indirect taxation; so 
that we are strictly in accordance with 
precedent. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth 
talks of the enormous increase of the 
burdens we have placed on the shoulders 
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of indirect taxpayers, I venture to tell 
him that the proportion of direct to 
indirect taxation is more in favour 
of the indirect taxpayer than it was 
when he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, even after we have taken off 


this taxation. 
Mr. BALFOUR: Hear, hear' 
*Mr. RITCHIE: He will find, if he 


examines the subject, that the proportion 
of indirect to direct taxation was then 
larger. 


Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT: I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
Death Duties. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: It makes not the 
slightest difference ; the result is the 
same. JI contend that when the right 
hon. Gentleman says we are imposing a 
greater burden on the indirect taxpayers 
now than was imposed before, he is stat- 
ing what is not correct. When he had 
charge of the nation’s finances there was 
a larger proportion on the indirect 
taxpayer than we leave now. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I pro- 
posed an arrangement which increased 
direct as compared with indirect taxa- 
tion. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: That does not alter 
the facts of the case when the right hon. 
Gentleman left office. [“ Oh, oh.”|} But 
I do not want to pin myself to his opera- 
tions. Let him take any year previous to 
that and show me that the indirect tax- 
payer was more favourably considered 
than he is under our proposals. He ean- 
not show any single year during the 
whole time Mr. Gladstone was in office 
that will compare to anything like the 
same extent in favour of the indirect 
taxpayer as that which we are now pro- 
posing. Let me also point out that 
when we are talking about taxation, we 
must remember that the local taxation 
account is also included ; so that it is not 
only for Imperial purposes that this taxa- 
tion is now levied, but very largely for 
local purposes. Therefore it may beargued 
that the indirect taxpayer ought fairly 
to be called upon to pay even a larger 
proportion than he is now asked to pay. 
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Of course, we shall have plenty of oppor- 
tunities of discussing that matter in 
Commit:ee. Let me also point out to 
the Committee, what [ think has been 
pointed out by one or more speakers 
already, that, when we come to talk 
about indirect taxation, a large propor- 
tion of this indirect taxation is purely 
voluntary. It is true that a certain 
proportion of this indirect taxation is 
on the necessaries of life; but a 
very large proportion is taxation 
which people may pay or not as they 
choose; and I am glad to think that a 
large proportion of the working classes 
do no puy this indirect taxation at all, 
because they refrain to a large extent 
from the intoxicating beverages to which 
hon. Gentlemen have alluded. With 
regard to the Sinking Fund, it has been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Monmouth Boroughs that 
the proposals I am making to the Com- 
inittee to-day are a departure from the 
expressed intentions of my right hon. 
predecessor. He said— 

“You are taking a certain portion of the 

reduction of interest and giving it to the tax- 
payer. The right hon. gentleman who pre- 
ce led me,” the hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ stated 
distinctly in this House that he intended that 
this reduction of interest when it came about 
should not go to the taxpayer but should go to 
the Sinking Fund.” 
I happen to have a paper which was 
presented by my right hon. friend to 
the House on April 30th, 1899, in which 
these words ocecur— 

**To the saving to be effected by the reduc- 
tion of interest on Consols in 1903 the tax- 
payers of the day will no doubt have an 
unanswerable claim, but if on that account the 
fixed debt charge were reduced by, say, 
£1,500,000, the new Sinking Fund would 
still stand in 1905-6 at about £7,750,000.” 
Consequently my right hon. friend 
reduced the fixed charge by £2,000,000, 


thereby reducing the Sinking Fund 
to £5,750,080, and having done 
that he says the taxpayer will, 


when this reduction of interest comes 
into play, have a full and good 
claim for remission of taxation. | 
do not press that, though I thought it 
right to allude to the fact in view of 
what the hon. Gentleman has said. 
3ut I base my position on the facts of 
the case as they stand. What are the facts 
of tne case? Inthe present year immedi- 
ately the Transvaal loan is floated, which I 
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hope will be within a very short time 
now, we are going to repay out of that 
loan £4,000,000 which we advanced to 
the Transvaal and which will be repaid 
as a first charge upon this loan. There- 
fore within the next month we shall 
receive £4,000,000, which will be em- 
ployed in redeeming debt, and the 
money hitherto required to pay interest 
on that amount of debt, namely, about 


£20,000 will of course go to the 
Sinking Fund. In January next 
we are to receive £10,000,000 more 


money, not out of the guaranteed loan 
but out of the loan which has been 
underwritten by the Transvaal mine- 
owners; so that within twelve months 
we shall receive £14,000,000, and the 
interest upon that £14,000,000 will be 
£420,000, which will be added to the 
Sinking Fund part of the fixed debt charge, 
and by that time the amount of the fixed 
debt charge which is available for the 
extinction of the debt will be increased 
by nearly £500,000. In another year 
we shall get another £10,000,000, and 
the year after that we shall get a further 
£10,000,000; so that we are really 
going to put into the Sinking Fund 
asum of about £1,000,000, since the debt 
which bears this amount of interest will be 
extinguished in three years. The 
£1,000,000 which will no longer be re- 
quired for interest will remain part of the 
Fixed Debt Charge—that is, will be added 
tothe Sinking Fund, so that by the time 
this £30,000,000 is paid we shall havea 
Sinking Fund of close on £9,000,000 
sterling. I ask the Committee whether, 
under these circumstances, I should have 
been justified in asking the taxpayers to 
pay another £1,000,000 more now. The 
taxpayers are already heavily burdened ; 
and I am satisfied that the Committee 
would have considered that I was placing 
a much greater burden on the existing 
taxpayers than I was in the least justi- 
fied in doing, having regard to the 
circumstances [ have now _ stated. 
Therefore I maintain not only that we 
have not actually diminished the Sinking 
Fund, but that we have made provision 
for largely increasing the Sinking Fund 
and bringing it up to an amount 
greater than it has ever been known to 
reach before. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite gave us his usual exposition of 
what he considered to be the folly of our 
Mr, Litehie. 
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expenditure upon armaments. This is 
not the time to discuss that question. 
The right hon. Gentleman and_ others 
have asked me to-night to explain whether 
we propose in any way to reduce the 
cost of these armaments next year, 
What a preposterous idea it is to 
propose that at this stage of the Budget 
I should enter into the details of the 
Navy and Army expenditure with a view 
to showing how much they are to be 
reduced next year. 


Sin HL CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


When will you? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: When? Why, when 
the Estimates come on next year. Thatis 
the time to discuss the details of Estimates. 
The Budget is not the time to diseuss the 
(details of the Estimates. It is my duty 
to find the money for the Estimates 
which have been laid before the House 
and agreed to. L am very far from 
saving that ** is not wise to criticise 
minutely this expenditure, and I am sure 
I should be as delighted as right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to see it muec’) 
less than it is. But it is absurd to ask 
me to enter into details of Army and 
Navy expenditure upon an occasion 
like this. My hon. friend the Member 
for Islington asked me about the Savings 
Banks. Well, I hope to introduce a Bill 
dealing with that subject ; but I think it 
would be impossible now that it should 
come into operation until the beginning of 
the financial year of the Savings Banks. 
My hon. friend thinks that would entail 
considerable loss to the Exchequer, but 
[ do not think this need necessarily be 
the case, for it may be possible to provide 
that whatever the loss may be should 
fall on the proposed Reserve Fund. 
But, if hon. Gentlemen think that because 
Consols are now so low we can afford to 
disregard the recommendations of the 
Savings Bank Committee, they areentirely 
mistaken. It matters not to us, so far 
as the Savings Banks are concerned, 
what the price of Consols is, except so 
far as new investments are concerned. 
Asum of £100,000,000 of Savings Banks 
money is invested in Consols, and we 
cannot sell this out. We have to be 
content, therefore, with the rate of 
interest—2} per cent.—at present ob- 
tainable ; and we cannot afford to pay 
the present interest to Savings Banks 
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depositors without great loss to the! now represented in Parliament, whereas 


general taxpayer. I do not think that 
the general taxpayer ought to be called 
upon to bear that loss; and therefore | 
hope that it will be possible to carry the 
Bill which I shall introduce. 
too, that we shall receive the assistance 
of my hon. friend in carrying it. He 
wasa valuable Member of the Committee 
which inquired into the subject; and, 
when it is stated that the Committee 
mainly consisted of bankers, the Com- 
mittee will believe that my hon. friend 
would be able to stand up against any 
number of bankers if he thought that the 
interests of the public were being pre- 
judiced by them. I do not know that 
| have anything further to say. I am 
greatly obliged to the Committee for the 
kind way in which they have spoken of 
myself in connection with the Budget 
and for the consideration they have 
given to me, and | hope they will now 
agree to the necessary Resolutions. 


Mr. LOUGH: I think it is not un- 
reasonable that the matter should be 
brought to an issue now, and I desire to 
submit an Amendment to the Motion 
which will enable that to be done. | 
beg to move to reduce the Tea Duty from 
6d. to 4d. Our ease is, that there should 
have been a reduction in the Income 
Tax of 3d., andof 3d., only. That would 
havetaken £6,500,000 andleft £4,000,000 
for the relief of indirect taxation, and 
this should have been applied to a 
reduction of the Tea Duty by 2d. and 
the abolition of the Corn Duty. Not one 
of the advocates for a reduction in the 
Income Tax asked for a greater reduc 
tion than 3d., and the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
proposed to reduce the Income Tax by 
!d. came as a complete surprise. The 
right hon. Gentleman has throwna most 
valuable light on the principle which 
guided him in this matter. 
that he took the precedent of the 
Crimean War, at the end of which 75 
per cent. was taken off direct taxation, 


I hope, | 


He told us | 


‘in the years referred tothey were unable 


to make their voices heard. In a 
speech a week ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer adumbrated _ this 
new policy of sticking to the indirect 
taxes that were imposed during the war, 
of maintaining them as a continual burden 
on the people and giving all the relief 
to the direct taxpayers. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: What I said was 
that this deputation came to me and 
asked me to so regulate the finances of 
the country as to give a free breakfast 
table. That was the proposal made to 
me and to which my observations were 


| addressed. 


Mr. LOUGH: Many of us would 
like to see a free breakfast table. We 
are not ashamed of the demand, or of 
the policy which embodies it; and, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer argued 
before this deputation, and before this 
Committee to-day, in favour of almost 
confining his relief to direct taxation, 
so we wish to argue in favour of the 
claims of the indirect taxpayer who 
we think is being cheated in this year’s 
Budget. These taxes were imposed 
equally on direct and indirect taxpayers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
tried to make out that the Coal Tax was 
not an indirect tax. That is not ‘air. 
Surely it cannot be denied that it is an 
indirect tax. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: Not on the consumer. 


Mr. LOUGH: | am not on that 
point. It is only fair that I should be 
allowed to take one point at a time. 
We are speaking of direct and indirect 
taxation, as generally understood, and 
we say that it is merely playing 
with words to suggest that the Coal Tax 
is not an indirect tax. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, has left it 


lout of the indirect taxes in order to 


and 25 per cent. only was taken off | 


indirect taxation. The answer I make 


to that is, that many things have hap- | 


pened since the Crimean War. We have 
had the Reform Act of 1867 and the Act 
of 1885, and the class of the population 


on whom these indirect taxes fall are | 


make out his case that more money has 
been raised by direct taxation than by 
indirect taxation. We know the figures, 
and we say that there is scarcely any 
difference in the way the taxes were 
imposed. What we demand is that, 
inasmuch as you made both classes pay 
equally, so, when the remission comes, 
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youshould give it to both classes equally. 
We contend that the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a most 
unfair one on this broad ground, and 
also on one other ground that I will 
venture to mention. There was a plain 
road open before the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but with many ingenious argu- 
ments he has taken the wrong road. 
I desire to submit one final argument 
in support of this proposal; it is with 
regard to the Tea Tax. Growers of tea 
put their case before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with great moderation. 
They stated that they had patiently 
borne the burden placed upon them, 
and that, in the first year this additional 
tax was levied, they paid half the tax out 
of their own pocket, and suffered a great 
loss inconsequence. Thearea of tea-grow- 
ing being diminished, the consequence 
now is that there is a certain shortage 
of tea, and the increased price which has 
followed has had to be borne by the con- 
sumer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that the tea duty was a small duty, 
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but it isa duty of at least 75 per cent. 
on the price of the raw material. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also said 
that tea was not a necessity ; again | 
disagree with him. We think it “would 
have been far better for the Government, 
and far more to the credit of this House, 
if the remission had been made in the 
same way as the taxes were imposed 
I heg to move to reduce the Tea Duty from 
6d. to 4d. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘To leave out the word td and insert the 
eaid ‘Four.’ "—(Mr. Lough.) 


Question put, 
stand part of the Question.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 76. (Division List, No. 68.) 


“That the word ‘Six’ 


184; 





Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 

Alihusen, Aug. Henry Eden 
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Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
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Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. 
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gwood, James 
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| Faber, 
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| Fielden, 
| Finch, 
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| Foster,PhilipS. Warwick, SoW, 
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Hogg. Lindsay 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
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Knowles, Lees 
Lambton, Hon. Fredk. Wm. 
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Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhea:) 
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M‘Arthur, Charles (Liver pool) 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(ZdinburghW 
Majendie, James A, H. 
Malcolm, Ian 

Manners, Lord Cecil 
Maxwell, RtHnSirH.E( Wigt’n 
Maxwell, W J. H.(Dumfriessh. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu, Hon.J.Seott ( Hants.) 
More, Robt. Jaspe: (Shropshire) 
Morgan, Davidd (Walthamstow 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Mowbray, Sir Robt. Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Newdegate, Francis A. N. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charl: s Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Percy, Earl 

Pierpoint, Robert 


Allen,CharlesP. (Gloue,. Stroud 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 
sayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Leaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
srivg, John 

grown, George M. (Edinburgh) 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, dir H. 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter( Lanark) 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duncan, J. Hastings 
Edwards, Frank 

Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Sir F. H. (Maidstone) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Hardie, J. Keir (Merthyr T'yd 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
Randles, John S. 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reid, James (Greenocl:) 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
tenshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge) 
Ritehie, Rt Hon.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rothsehild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Seely, Maj.J.E.B. (Isle of Wight 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, H.C( North’ mb. Tyneside 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks 
Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 


NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Hobhouse, C. E. H. (Bristl, Z 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Hutchinson, Dr. Charles Fredk, 
Jones, William (Carnarvonsh. ) 
Joyce, Michael 

Kearley, [ludson E. 

Langley, Batty 

Lawson,Sir Wilfrid (Cornwall?) 
Leese, SirJosephF. (Accrington 
Leng, Sir John 

Lough, Thomas 

Lundon, W. 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Mitchell, Kd. (Fermanagh, N. 
Norman, Henry 

Partington, Oswald 

Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Arthur 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (Zifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Rose, Charles Day 
Runciman, Walter 
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, tobacco, beer 
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Stanley, Edward Jas. (Somerset 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Ox’fdUniv. 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir WilliamH 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Webb, Col. William George 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, A.Stanley (York. £. 2) 
Wilson, J. W.( Worcestersh..N) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. ( Bath 
Worsley-Taylor, Hry. Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, Rt. Hon. George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYrs-- 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 


Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
Spencer, RtHnC. R..( Northants 
Taylor, Theo. C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, David Alfred( Merthyr 
Thomas, J. A. (Glam., Gower) 
Thomson, F. W. (York, W. 2.) 
Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (York, 2. BR.) 
Whitley, J. H. (Halifax) 
Wilson, F.W. (Norfolk, Mid) 


TELLERS FOR THE Nogs— 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
and Mr. Causton. 


, and spirits imposed by 
three, four, and five of 


CONTINUANCE OF ADDITIONAL CUS- | The Finance Act, 1900 (including any 
TOMS DUTIES ON TOBACCO, BEER, | increased Duties imposed by Section five 

| of that Act), shall continue to be charged 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | until the first day of August, 1904.”— 

“That the additional Customs Duties on | (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.)— 
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Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
asked what were the intentions of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
othert Resolutions. There were other two 
which were obviously deserving of dis 
cussion—one referring to the Income Tax, | 
and the other referring to the Sinking 
Fund. Although everything had been 
done with perfect regularity by suspending 
the Twelve O'clock Rule because there 
might be taxes to be imposed, and be- 
cause it was necessary to safeguard 
the interest of the Exchequer, he 
thought it was not the usual practice 
at all to proceed the same night 
with any Resolution affecting a tax 
which was not of that character. 
The Committee had only heard to-night 
for the first time of the proposals with re- 
gard to these taxes, and he thought it was 
only due to them that they should have 
time to look into them cautiously and to 
consider what conclusion they would form 
upon them. Therefore he appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman not to take the 
two Resolutions to which he referred. 


*Mr. RITCHIE said he could not resist 
the suggestion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but at the same time he 
thought that, having regard to the fact 
that there would be opportunities for 
full discussion of the proposals on the 
Second Reading of the Finance Bill, he 
thought they might fairly expect to 
have these Resolutions to-night. They 
differed somewhat from the ordinary 
Resolutions to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred; the Budget Reso- 
lutions as arule were for imposing 
taxation, but none of these Resolu‘ions 
imposed taxation. Some of them pro- 
posed reductions in taxation. He was 
not prepared to contest the matter, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman pressed 
him not to take these two Resolutions 
he would consent to adopt that course. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said the 
usual course was for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in laying the Budget 
Resolutions before the House to give his 
explanation of them. Of course time 
ought to be allowed for the consideration 
of the Resolutions; they ought to be 
subjected to careful examination. When 
Resolutions on the Budget were passed 
the same night, it was for the purpose 
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of the House. 35” 
of protecting the Exchequer. But when 
the Resolutions would not affect the 
interests of the Exchequer it was not 
necessary to proceed with them the 


same night. 


Mr. LOUGH aaid that what was 
now proposed to be done was a new 
precedent which had only sprung up in 
the last year or two in the emergency of 
the war. He recollected quite well the 
time when only one Resolution was 
taken on the Budget. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had got that Resolution, 
and members of the Committee had 
been kept there for ten hours during 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
done most of the talking himself. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not press the other Resolutions. 


*Mr. RITCHIE said he was very wish- 
ful to continue the discussion in the 
same amicable spirit in which it had 
been carried on, and as he did not wish 
to disturb the harmony of their pro- 
ceedings he would agree to the request. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques 
tion proposed, “ That the Chairman do 
report Progress; and ask leave to sit 
again.” —(.\/r. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported.upon Monday 
next ; Committee also report Progress; 
to sit again upon Monday next. 


COMMONS (INCLOSURE AWARDS.) 


Return ordered, “of all Inclosure 
Awards or Copies of Inclosure Awards 
which are at the present time deposited 
or enrolled with the Clerks of the Peace 
or of the Councils of the Counties of 
England and Wales, setting out alphabeti- 
cally under the head of each county the 
name of each Common affected by an 
Award, the parish or township in which 
each such Common was situated, and 
stating the date of the Act of Parliament 
authorising the Inclosure and the date 
of the Award.’ —(Sir John Brunner.) 


Adjourned at eighteen minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE 
Friday, 24th April, 1903. 


The House met at Twelve of theClock. 


(24 


OF COMMONS. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STAND- 


_ ING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO 
§ COMPLIED WITH). 
5 Mr SpEAKER laid upon the Table 


Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with, viz.— 


Electric Lighting Provisional Order 
(No. 1) Bill). Ordered that the Bill be 
read a second time upon Monday next. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (NO 
STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE). 
Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 

Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
: First Reading thereof, no Standing 
> Orders are applic able, viz.— 


Local Government(Ireland) Provisional 
= Orders (No. 3) Bill. Ordered, that the Bill 
> be read a second time upon Monday next. 
> PRIVATE BILLS (PETITION FOR ADDI- 
S TIONAL PROVISION) (STANDING 
a ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 
~ Mr. Speaker laid upon the ‘Table 
S Report from one of the Examiners of 
3 Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the Petition for additional pro 
. vision in the following Bill, the Standing 
Orders have not been complied with, viz.— 


Metropolitan District Railway (Various 
Powers) Bill. Ordered, that the Report 
bereferred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders. 


London Hydraulic Power Bill; Maid- 
stone Gas Bill; Midland Railway Bill. 
Read the third time, and passed. 

Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 
Railway Bill. As amended, considered ; 
A Clause added ; Amendments made ; 
Bill to be read the third time. 
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City and South London Railway Bill. 
amended, considered; A _ Clause 
added ; Amendments made; Bill to be 


read the third time. 


Land Drainage Provisional Order 
Bill. Read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Romford and _ District Tramways 
Bill. Petition for additional Provision ; 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP ©). 

The CHAIRMAN OF WAYs AND MEANS 
informed the House: That the Committee 
on Group C. of Private Bills not 
being appointed to meet until Tuesday 
next the Parties promoting the Com- 
mercial Gas Bill, which was set down 
for consideration upon the first day of 
the meeting of the Committee, had 
appeared before him and proved that 
the evidence of Professor Vivian Lewes, 
of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
and Dr. Clowes, Chemist, and Gas 
Examiner tothe London County Council, 
was essential to their case, and that their 
attendance could not be procured with- 
out the intervention of the House. 

Ordered, That Professor Vivian Lewes 
and Dr. Clowes do attend the Committee 
on Group C of Private Bills on Tuesday 
next, at half-past eleven o'clock. 


Great Eastern Railway (No. 1) (Re- 
Committed) Bill and Great Eastern Rail- 
way (No. 2) Bill (Consolidated into the 
“Great Eastern Railway Bill” ). 

Reported, with Amendments ; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: 
Glass Houghton ; ; 
Donisthorpe; Church Gresley; Halls ; 
Cartwright ; Cudley Hill; and, Ather- 
ton Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 

COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 

EXTENSION BILL. 

_ Petitions in favour : 
' Oswestry; Ealing ; 
Avon; Scarborough ; 


from Kippax 
Featherstone Main ; 


from Plymouth ; 
Stratford - upon - 
and, Leamington 
to lie upon the Table. 


P 
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DESTITUTE ADULT BLIND. | 
Petition from Leith, for legislation ; | 
to lie upon the Table. | 
DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS | 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, 
Petition from Fraserburgh, in favour ; | 
to lie upon the Table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL. | 
Petition from the Royal, Parlia- | 
mentary, and Police Burghs of Scotland, | 
for alteration ; to lie upon the Table. 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL. | 
Petition from Edinburgh, in favour ; | 
to lie upon the Table. | 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES | 
Petition from Glasgow, against; to 
lie upon the Table. 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES | 
(LONDON) BILL. 
Petition of the Sanitary Institute, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


LANDS VALUATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie | 


upon the Table. 
LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION 
FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 
Petitions against: from Banbury ; 
Plymouth (two); and, Southampton ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Petitions for alteration: from North | 


and, 


Berwick ; Kilmarnock; Crail ; 
Kassie; to lie upon the ‘Table. 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
from Glasgow ; 
lie upon the 


Petitions in favour : 
and, Kilmarnock; to 
Table. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petition from Oban, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

Petition from Glasgow, against ; to lie 

upon the Table. 
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PREVENTION OF POLLUTION OF 
RIVERS AND STREAMS BILL. 
Petition of the Sanitary Institute, in 


favour ; to lie upon the Table. 
PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Paisley; 
Possilpark ; Granton; Leith (three); 
Glasgow; and, Aberdeen; to lie upon 
the ‘Table. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Petitions for alteration of law: from 
Stretford; Exeter; Leamington Spa; 
Brierley Hill; Sittingbourne; and, 
Kilmarnock ; to lie upon the Table. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL, 
Petition from Kast Ashford, against ; 
to lie upon the Table. ° 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 

Petitions against establishment : from 
Helensburg: and, Alexandria; to lie 
upon the ‘Table. 
|} SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER 

BILL. 
| Petitions against: from  Bourne- 
| mouth ; and, Windsor ; to lie upon the 
| Table. 
| 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Hulme; 

and, Bradford ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 
| Petitions in favour; from Wippax; 
| Wheldale; Glass Houghton;  Peather- 
‘stone Main: Donisthorpe; Church 
| Gresley; Halls; Swadlincote; Cart- 
| wright; Cadley Hill; Atherton ; and, 
| Chickenley Heath Collieries ; to lie upon 
ithe Table. 
VACCINATION BILL. 
Petition of the Sanitary Institute, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
AFRICA (No. 2, 1903). 


Copy presented, of correspondence 
| Telating to the Recruitment of Labour 
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357 Licensing Law (Compensa- 
in the British Central Africa Protectorate 
for employment in the Transvaal [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS, 
ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented, of reports of His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary for 
the year ended 29th September, 1902 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 122.] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSIVERS CIRCU- 
LATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Education Act, 1892—Schedule 2 (22). 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
shire, E.): To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if he can state 
to what extent the County Councils will 
have, under the provisions of Schedule 2 
(22) of the Education Act, 1892, to 
credit school board parishes with part ot 
the first Parliamentary grants paid to 
the councils in respect of the former 
board schools. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) Tam 
advised that a County Council should 
eredit the parishes in the district of a 
school board with that proportion of the 
grants referred to which accrues in 
respect of any period before the date 
when the school boards are abolished. 


Retiring Pensions of Indian Judges. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, FE.) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
if his attention has been called to the fact 
that the Government of India has granted 
an assignment of Land Revenue of the 
value of 5,000 rupees per annum to a 
Vakil judge of the High Court of Madras, 
who was appointed in 1901 on the condi- 
tion that he would retire from the bench 
at the age of sixty-five; and whether he 
will explain why this judge has heen so 
rewarded, and consider the advisability 
of directing that European judges, mem- 
bers of the High Court of Madras, shall 
be treated in a similar manner by giving 
them grants based upon Land Revenue 
in addition to their retiring pensions. 


(Answered by Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) 1 am aware of the assignment 
of Land Revenue referred to in the Ques- 
tion, which was granted to the judge 
with my sanction for exceptional public 
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services, and also in view of the fact that, 
in accepting an office in which he could 
not serve long enough to earn a pension, 
he abandoned a lucrative practice at the 
Bar. These reasons were personal to 
the judge, Sir Bhashyam Aiyanger, and 
do not apply to the cases referred to in 
the last sentence of the Question. 


Sanitary Arrangements at Ilford Sorting 
Office. 

Mr. LOUIS SINCLAIR (Essex, Rom- 
ford): To ask the Postmaster-General 
whether he is aware that the Ilford 
Sorting Office, at which forty men are 
employed, contains no lavatory accom- 
modation; and whether steps will be 
taken to investigate the sanitary condi- 
tion of this building with a view to 
effecting necessary alterations, if any. 


(Answered hy Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
[ will make further inquiries about the 
temporary office now in use pending the 
erection of a new post office. 


Carriage of Stores to South Africa. 

Mr. DUNCAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Otley): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if tenders are publicly 
invited for the carriage of Government 
stores to South Africa from all British 
steamship companies trading with that 
country. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
I have no control over stores shipped for 
the self-governing Colonies of the Cape 
and Natal, but the Crown Agents are 
under my instructions, taking steps to 
call for publie tenders for the transport 
of freight for the Colonial Governments 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony, and for the Central South 
African Railways after July next. 

CHEAP TRAINS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading upon 
Tuesday 21st July, read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 

LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR 
NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 
[SECOND READING. | 


[Order for Second Reading read. ] 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill said he was 


" eg 
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quite aware that he was attempting a | 
problem of unusual complexity, but he 
was encouraged by the thought that on 
the main principles underlying this Bill 
there was ‘@ large measure of agreement 
among many sections of public opinion. 
With regard to the details of the Bill, he 
jounded himself on an authoritative basis 
by following the lines laid down by the 
Majority Report of Lord Peel’s Commis- 
sion. ‘The question of providing com- 
pensation to holders of licences who, 
through no fault or misconduct of their 
own, were deprived of these licences was a 
question which was not new either in 
the House orin the country. Owing to 
circumstances which it was needless to 
advert to in detail, the question had now 
entered a critical stage, and it was 
essential in the interest of Temperance 
reform, and in the interest of fairness to 
the members of a legalised trade, that 
some solution should be forthcoming. 
He did not propose to go into the dis- 
cussion, necessarily cuntroversial, of all 
the causes which had led to this urgency. 


Such a discussion would be interest- 
ing, but he would content himself 
with pointing to two main facts, 


on which there would be no difference 
of opinion. The first fact was that there 
was at this moment in this country a 
considerable consensus of opinion in 
favour of a substantial reduction of 
licensed houses in the country. On this 
point Lord Peel’s Commission was 
practically unanimous. As to the effect 
of the reduction there might be difference 
of opinion. There were those who main- 
tained that such a reduction would 
necessarily lead to a large diminution in 
the consumption of liquor ; there were 
others who maintained the contrary on 
this point. He was satisfied with the 
conclusion which,after careful examina- 
tion of the evidence, was arrived at by 
the majority of Lord Peel’s Commission. 
They reported that it was not certain 
that a large decrease of licensed houses 
would result in much diminution in the 
consumption of liquor, but that a reduc- 
tion was necessary for the due control of 
the remainder by the police and because 
the character of the premises and the 
status of the publican would bs thereby 


improved. That was the first point. 
The second point was this. While 
public opinion favoured a sub- 


Mr. Butcher. 


IONS} 


stantial reduction of licences, there was 
a strong, deep and widespread feeling 
that, if it was done, it should be done 
without any unfairness or injustice. As 
ene who ardently desired a diminution 
of drunkenness and its appalling evils, 
he said that unless this House could 
discover and sanction some scheme by 
which the reduction of licences could be 
effected without any unfairness, hardship, 
or injustice, the current of public opinion 
which ran at present in favour of such a 
reduction would not only be arrested but 
might be turned in its course in the 
opposite direction. This brought him 
to the cardinal principle of the Bill, 
which was that where it was desired 
in the public interest to suppress 
a licence and there was no fault or mis- 
conduct on the part of the licence holder, 
compensation must be provided. That 
was the main principle on which he 
based the Bill, and to which he asked 
the House to assent. On that point 
there was a wide-spread concurrence 
of opinion, but let him take, in 
the first instance, the Majority Report of 
the Commission. That Report aftirmedin 
the most decisive manner the principle 
of compensation on the ground both of 
justice and expediency, and he need 
hardly remind the House that the 
Report bore, among other honoured 
signatures, the names of so capable 
and experienced a man of business as 
Sir Algernon West, and so ardent a tem- 
perance reformer as Dean Dickinson. 
He turned to the Minority Report, and 
he found that, like the Majority Report, 
it afhrmed the principle of compensation, 
although he admitted that the com- 
pensation it proposed was of a con- 
siderably different character. But on 
the question of principle they were 
agreed, and he might remind the House 
that the Minority Report was s‘gned 
not only by Lord Peel himself but also 
by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and by so highly respected a 
Member of this House and so convinced 
a temperance reformer as the late Mr. 
W. S. Caine. It also bore the name of 
his hon. friend the Member for Spen 
Valley. On this point he claimed him 
as an ally and supporter, although to his 
considerable disappointment he had 
given notice of his intention to move the 


rejection of the Bill. 
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He would endeavour to show why 
that principle must be accepted. In the 
first place these existing licences which it 
was proposed to suppress had been called 
into existence by the action of the magis- 
trates themselves—the very body who 
were now proposing to cancel them. 
Not only so, but the houses had been 
built on plans approved by the magis- 
trates for the express purpose of obtain- 
ing the grant of licences, and in many 
cases large structural alterations had 
been made at the express request of the 
magistrates themselves and for the 
express purpose of continuing the grant 
tothem of the licences. Was it to be said 
now that the expense which had been 
incurred with the concurrence and 
sanction of the magistrates was to be con- 
fiseated without any compensation what- 
ever! Another point was that, although 
according to the s‘rict letter of the law 
licences were granted for one year only, 
it was equally true that by custom of 
long standing—and custom of long stand- 
ing inthis country often gave a moral 
sinction almost as great as the sanction 
of positive law —the licenses of 
houses had from year to year been 
renewed by the justices, almost as a 
matter of course, whece there was no 
misconduct or fault on the part of the 
licence holders. Vast sums of money 
had been invested in that faith and on 
that footing. There was another 
argument, and to his mind possibly the 
strongest argument of all, and that was 

that for a number of years past the State 
had collected Death Duties upon the 
full value of licensed houses based upon 
the supposition and the expectation 
that these licences would be renewed. 
How now cou!d the State, with any regard 
for decency and justice, turn round “and 
say that this property which they them 
selves had recognised, and on which they 
had levied millions of taxation in the 
past, was no longer property at all, but 
might be swept out of existence without 
4moment’s warning | That action would 
be more worthy of a band of marauders 
than of a civilised State. It was put 
forward as a terrible fact to face that if 
compensation was admitted, they were 
creating a vested interest in the licence. 
He was not in the least afraid of any form 
of words provided that they understood 
What the meaning of them was. And 
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when it was understood that the meaning 


of his Bill was to provide compensation 
for persons who, owing to no fault of their 
own, lost their livelihood under circum- 
stances such as he had suggested, he was 
not in theleastafraid of commending that 
asa principle which should be sanctioned 
by this House. Might he remind hon. 
Members of what some of them might 
not be unaware, that in Ireland at the 
present moment the justices had no 
power to deprive licence holders of their 
licences, unless there was fault or mis- 
conduct; and he for his part had never 
been able to understand why licence 
holders in this country, so long as they 
conducted their trade in a _ lawful 
manner, should be placed in a worse or 
inferior position to the holders of licences 
in Ireland. He therefore claimed with 
regard to the principle of compensation 
that they had an unanswered and an 
unanswerable case. 

As regards the amount of compensa- 
tion, he held that it was idle to propose 
a nominal or illusory compensation. 
The compensation must be proportionate 
to the loss suffered. In this matter he 
was fortified by the unanimous finding of 
the Majority Report of the Commission, 
which held that when a licence was 
suppressed without misconduct they 
must pay by way of compensation a full 
and fair market value of the licence and 
goodwill incident to it. 

That brought him to another question, 
namely, from what sources this compen- 
sation could be drawn. ‘There were 
two sources, and, in fact, only two main 
sources, from which it was proposed to 
draw this compensation fund. ‘The first 
was by means of a direct contribution of 
the trade itself, and the second was by 
means of contributions out of the direct 
taxation of liquor. He did not propose 
to enter intoany lengthy argument on 
this matter. He founded himself, as 
he was bound to do as a _ private 
Member, on the Majority Report, which 
proposed that the fund should be 
entirely raised by means of contributions 
of the trade itself. He did not wish to 
exclude from the future consideration 
of Parliament, if it were so minded, the 
question of providing compensation, in 
part at any rate, out of the direct taxa- 
tion of liquor, and therefore he had in- 
serted a provision in the Bill to the effect 
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that, if Parliament hereafter should 
decide to devote su ns for that purpose out 
of direct taxation of liquor, these sums 
should be appliedin reduction of the contri- 
butions of the trade. He need hardly say 
that in that provision he did not desire 
or intend in any way to bind the future 
action of Parliament. The object of that 
provision was simply and merely to leave 
open for future consideration of this 
House the question whether or not 
Parliament should make any such grant 
out of the taxation of liquor. But as 
the Bill stood it provided simply for 
contributions by direct payment of the 
trade itself. 
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Now he came to a point which was a 
vital and essential point of the Bill, and 
that was that there must be some limita- 
tion of the number of licences to be sup- 
pressed by the magistrates in any single 
year. Howdidthematterstand? Whether 
compensation came from taxation or con- 
tributionsofthetrade,theamountcollected 
in a given year must bea limited amount. 
He regarded that as axiomatic. There- 
fore he said it necessarily followed, 
admitting the principle of compensation 
and admitting that the fund availab’e for 
compensation muss be limitedin amount, 
there must be a limit to the number of 
licences suppressed in any given year. 
It might be objected that this would 


prevent a wholesale’ reduction of 
licences in any given year. ‘That 


was true. What the Bill would ensure 
was the raising of a fund of large amount 
—a fund which, according to the 
Estimates placed before the Royal 
Commission, would be £500,000 a year. 
It proposed to devote that sum to the 
suppression of licences, and in that way 
there would be a gradual and steady reduc- 
tion which should satisfy the reasonable 
aspirations of any temperance reformer. 
In regard to this point he would, no 
doubt, be told by his hon. friend opposite 
that while he was in favour of the 
principle of compensation he would not 
tolerate any limitation of the power of 
the justices for the suppres ion of 
licences. If it were the intention of the 
hon. Member to leave an unlimted power 
of suppression in the hands of the 
justices, and the justices should exercise 
that power, then the hon. Gentleman 
was bound to provide an_ unlimited 
compensation fund; and he was en- 


Mr, Butcher 
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| titled to ask the hon. Member where 
he was going to get it from. 


Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (Yorkshire, 
| W.R., Spen Val'ey): The trade. 


| ™Mr. BUTCHER said that the hon. 
| Member would then tax the trade out 
of existence. There was no alternative. 
If his hon. friend would suggest a method 
by which, without hardship and injustice, 
an unlimited fund could be raised from 
a limited class he would be the greatest 
benefactor the world had ever seen; he 
would have solved a problem which had 
hitherto passed the wit of man to solve. 
If the principle of compensation were 
adopted, and if that compensation were 
to be drawn from a limited class, then it 
logically followed that they must carry 
out that object with the means at their 
disposal, and limit the number of licences 
which were to be suppressed in any one 
year to the amount of compensation 
then available. 
These were the general principles 
which underlay his Bill. The rest of the 
Bill was devoted to providing the 
machinery for carrying out his object. 
‘In the first place, for the purposes of the 
Bill, the county was divided into areas, 


and these areas would be counties 
and county boroughs. In each arca 
there would be a compensation 


authority, and a reduction authority. 
The duty of the compensation authority 
would be to collect the compensation 
fund which was payable in their area, 
and to decide from time to time how 
much compensation would be available 
for the reduction of the licences in that 
arca. The compensation authority for 
each county would be the standing 
joint committee, and for each borough 
a similarly constituted authority. 
The reduction authority would in 
each county be the County — Licens- 
|ing Committee, and in each county 
| borough the Licensing Committee. 
'The duty of the reduction authority 
would be to allocate within their area the 
/compensation fund at their disposal for 
‘the suppression of such licences which 
they thought should be suppressed. He 
might point out to the House that by 
deating with an area of considerable 
extent, such as he proposed, that would 
‘enable the discretion which would be 
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placed in the hands of the reduction 
authority to be properly exercised. 
No doubt, in the first instance, they 
would try to suppress licensed houses 
the premises of which were insanitary 
and of an unsatisfactory character, and 
consequently of comparatively small 
value. Then, as to the contributions to 
be made from the trade, he proposed to 
follow, in the main, the lines laid down 
in the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission, He proposed these con- 
tributions should be drawn from three 
main sources. The first source was an 
annual payment of 6s. 8d. per £100 of 
the capital value of the licensed house. 
This would be paid by the owner and the 
occupier according to their ascertained 
interest in the premises. Before he left 
this point he might state that the owner 
would pay his contribution proportionate 
tohis share in the value of the licence, 
and the ovecnpier would pay his pro- 
portionate share; and if the licence was 
suppressed both the owner and occupier 
would get compensation in proportion to 
what they had to pay. Then the second 


source from which he proposed to 
get these contributions was from 
an annual rental from new licences. 
It had been recognised for many 
years that there was a_ certain 
objection to granting a new licence 


which was in the nature of a valuable 
property, without payment; and he 
proposed to get over that by providing 
that when a new licence was afyplied 
for, the applicant should send in a tender 
of the licensed rent he was prepared to 
pay. And no doubt in most cases the 
highest tenderer would get the licence, 
and the proceeds would go to the 
Compensation Fund. The third source 
from which he proposed to get funds 
was in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission, viz., a sixteenth of the 
annual value of hotels and restaurants. 
He wished to say one word as to the 
metnod of determining the value of a 
The plan he had chosen to 
The owner of licensed 


licence. 
follow was this. 
premises and the licence holder would 
be required at triennial periods to 
declare the value of the licence to both 
respectively, and the value so declared 
would be the basis both for the purpose 
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of taxation or contribution, and for the 
purpose of compensation being received 
if the licence were suppressed. So that, 
on the one hand, there would be a 
tendency to put the declared value low 
for the purpose of taxation, and to put 
it high for the purpose of compensation. 
The probability was that in the majority 
of cases the declared value would bea 
fair one; but there was a provision in 
the Bill by which, if the authority was 
not satisfied with the value declared, 
the question would be submitted to 
arbitration. 


In asking the House to sanction 
the Second Reading of the Bill he 
would ask the support on the one 
hand of those who desired to prevent 
injustice to the members of a legalised 
trade, as long as they carried on that 
trade without default or breach of the 
law; and on the other hand, of those 
moderate temperance reformers who 
preferred gradual, steady progress with 
success, tointemperate haste with failure, 
and who would be glad to see a steady, 
gradual, and substantial reduction of 
licences, provided that that reduction 
was not accompanied by harsh injustice. 
He claimed support for this Bill, which 
he recommended to the House on the 
broad principle of compensaticn, because 
it would prevent the perpetration of 
injustice, such as was poss.ble under 
the present system, to persons carrying on 
a lawful trade which they were entitled 
to carry on as long as they did no wrong 
and committed no breach of the law or 
the law’s requirements. He claimed 
support forthe Bill in that it would 
prevent that perpetual and inevitable 
friction and strife, which would always 
arise if they attempted to suppress licences 
accompanied by injustice. Lastly, he 
claimed support for the Bill on the 
ground that it would. without doing in- 
justice to anyone, enable the authorities 
to make that gradual and steady reduc- 
tion of licensed houses which was neces- 
sary, and which, in the opinion of 
temperance reformers, and others who 
desired to see a sober population, would 
ultimately enure to the advantage and 
benefit of the country asa whole. He 
begged to move ‘‘ That this Bill be now 


read a second time.” 
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Motion made, and Question proposed :— 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Mr. Butcher.) 


*Mr, T. P. WHITTAKER said he joined 
with the hon. Member for York in ex- 
pressing his desire—and he was sure the 
desire of all temperance reformers and 
reasonable people—that no _ injustice 
should be done to the trade, and also 
that no injustice should be done to the 
public. They had heard in recent 
speeches a good deal about injustice to 
the trade, but very little in regard to 
justice or injustice to the public. It was 
quite possible to do more than justice tu 
one in sucha way as to do less than justice 
to another. They must really protect the 
interests of the public. It was the 
interest of temperance peopleto see that 
no injustice was done to the trade, for 
that would much facilitate the carrying 
out of what they wished to see accom- 
plished. The hon. Member who moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill had ad- 
mitted that it was desimfible that there 
should be a considerable reduction in the 
number of public houses. He knew that 
some people contended that that would 
not promote temperance or check in- 
temperance; but he was prepared to 
demonstrate thatthe number of public 
houses did very materially affect the 
amount of drunkenness in the commu- 
nity. He would make a few very brief 
quotations from the speeches of gentle- 
men whose opinion was worthy of 
weight. He would first read the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary, given in his evidence before 
the Lords’ Commission on Jntemperance. 
That right hon. Gentleman said— 

“The enormous number of public houses, 
which is clearly out of all proportion to any- 
thing like the legitimate wants of the people, 
must tend to increase the temptation.” 
Speaking in 1888, when he introduced 
his Local Government Bill to a deputa- 
tion Which waited upon him at the Local 
Government Board, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said— 

‘“‘T do not suppose there is any man in this 
Jiingdom who can shut his eyes to the fact that 
there are far more licences in existence than 
ore required.” 

And in 18)0 Lord Randolph Churchill 
in introducing his Licensing Bill to this 
louse said 
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“Now, if, as I hold, the number of public 
houses is largely and grossly in excess of the 
legitimate wants of the people, what does that 
mean? I hold that it brings responsibility 
home to all of us in this House, and it means 
that Parliament and the State, by allowing such 
a condition of things to exist, force upon the 
people the consumption of alcoholic liquor, 
which, without such pressure, would not be 
consumed. The system of reckless profusion in 
the sale of alcoholic liquor, and the fatal 
facility to have recourse t» the public houses 
makes it extremely difficult for multitudes of 
persons, in view of the hardship of their lives, 
to avoid or resist intemperance.” 

He commended that expression of 
opinion to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Again, in the same year, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 

“We think the number of public houses is too 
great, and that the excessive number promotes 
drunkenness.” 

He would also quote the opinion of the 
House itself, which in 1891 passed the 
following Resolution— 

“That, provided adequate compensation be 

given, this House is of opinion that a large re- 
duction in the number of houses in England 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor is 
desirable.” 
The extraordinary anomalies and varia- 
tions in the number of public houses 
which existed up and down the country 
indicated that in many places there were 
more licensed houses than were required. 
He would take as an_ illustration two 
towns of the same name in different parts 
of the country. In St. Ives in Hunting- 
donshire there was one licensed house to 
every fifteen houses, whereas, in St. Ives 
in Cornwall there was one licensed house 
to every 142 houses. If the latter num- 
ber was sutticient for Cornwall why 
should one licensed house in every fifteen 
be required in Huntingdonshire? He 
could give a number of illustrations based 
on population, which showed a similar re- 
sult. 


Then there was the unanimous re- 
commendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, to which additional weight should 
be given, because as hon. Members 
were aware it was somewhat peculiarly 
constituted, and when they found strong 
Temperance reformers and persons deeply 
financially interested in the liquor trade 
together with a number of other gentle- 
men of experience all agreeing, there was 
something to be said for their unanimous 
recommendation, The Majority Report, 
which was signed by the eight representa- 
tives of the liquor trade said, ‘* We regard 
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alarge suppression of licences as essential.” | 
He did not propose to discuss the legal 
position ; he would only point out that 
the law was perfectly clear, and, not 
only was it clear now, but it always had 
been clear. The decision in Sharp ». 


Wakefield was not new; the law was} 


known long before that, and indeed the 
power to take away licences was the 
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He mere'y read that to show that in 
1828 it was clearly known that justices 
had the full power which they had 
recently been exercising. Then it was 
wel! known that there had been 
numerous legal decisions. Twenty years 
before the Sharp v. Wakefield cuse 
there was the case of The Queen v. The 
Justices of Lancashire. Mr. Justice 





bedrock foundation of our licensing 
system. The original Act passed in 
Parliament in 1495 gave to the justices 


power to suppress licences, and gave them | 


no other power. That was the very 
beginning of the system. 
any person could sell liquor, and the very 
beginning of the licensing system was 
the power which was given to justices 
to put away alehouses wherever they 
thought proper. ‘That power was never 
taken away from the justices of this 
land. It was not until 1552 that the 
first Licensing Act was passed. The 
first Act gave the power of suppressing 
alehouses, and the second prohibited any 
person from selling liquor who had not 
obtained a licence. The fundamental 
basis of the system was the power to put 
away licences whenever the justices con- 
sidered it expedient. Then in the Act 
of 1828 it was clearly recognised that 
the justices had the absolute power of 
suppressing licences for any reason that 
might seem to them to be sufficient. 
He would quote in support of that 
statement the opinion of Lord Brougham 
given in the year the Act was passed. 
He attached all the more importance to 
Lord Brougham’s opinion because he 
did not agree that justices should have 
that full power, and what he said 
showed that he knew justices had such 
a power. He said— 


“Justices have everything at their absolute 
discretion, and no one has any control over 
them in these matters. In the first place 
they have the privilege of granting or with- 
holding licences. As we all know, it lies in 
the breast of two justices of the peace to give 
or refuse this important privilege. It is in | 
their absolute power to give a licence to one 
of the most unfit persons possible, and it is in 
their power to refuse a licence to one of the 
most fit persons possible. They may continue 
a licence to some person who has had it for 
twelve months, and who, during that period, 
has made his house a nuisance to the whole of | 
the neighbourhood, or they may take away a 
licence from a house to which it has been 
attached for a century, and the enjoyment of | 
which has not only been attended by no evil, | 
but has been productive of great public 
henetit.” 


Up to that | 


Lush, in the course of his judgment, 
said that— 


‘The words of the Act authorised ard 
| therefore by implication required the justices 
to govern their discretion, in granting or 
withholding the licence, by reference not 
only to the qualification of the person 
applying, and to the suitableness of the 
house, but to other considerations also. 
Those considerations inust inelude the nature 
of the locality, the population, the number 
of houses already licensed, and all other cir- 
cumstances bearing on the question whether 
it is fit and proper, in the interest of the 
public for whose Lenetit these Acts are passed 
that an additional licence should be granted.” 


Mr. Nash, barrister-at-law and counsel 
to the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, 
in the letter he wrote to the Jurning 
Advertiser in 1883, pointed out that it 
had long been held that the justices 
possessed full powers. During the hear- 
ing of the Dover case in the House of 
Lords in 1897 it was clearly laid down 
that the justices were entitled, and 
should act on their own judgment and 
not merely on the evidence brought 
before them. They did not sit as a 
Court to decide between two parties, 
they sat to administer the law, and any 
evidence submitted to them was for the 
purpose of informing their minds and 
assisting them in their decision. On that 
occasion Lord Herschell said— 

“When a man applies for a licence and the 
court have absolute discretion, it is for them 
to determine if nobudy appears and opposes.” 


Lord Watson said— 


“The justice is exercising a discretionary 
power in the interests of the public, and he is 
not only entitled, but according to my im- 
pression and opinion he is bound to exercise 
his discretion aceording to the state of his 
mind and aceording to what he believes to be 
the truth, whether it has been communicated 
to him by the objector or no.” 


Lord Watson gave the following illustra- 
tion— 

“A justice of peace sitting at the special 
Licensing Sessions may have walked down the 


street and found thicty public houses in it. [ 
do not see why he should not come to the 
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conviction and act on the conviction that 
twenty public houses were enough, and that 
thirty were too many.” 

The clearest proof of the full discretion 
of justices in this matter was to be found 
in the position of the 1869 beer-houses, the 
licences of which could only be taken 
away on four specific grounds, which 
were practically the grounds that would 
apply if the justices had no power to take 
away licences simp!y because they were 
not required. That clearly showed that 
the justices had wider powers with regard 
to other licences ; if they had not there 
would be no necessity for protecting the 
1869 beer-houses. 

But if licences were refused on 
grounds which were not within the 
four corners of the law, surely the law 
courts provided a remedy. It was 
suggested that there was a risk of 
injustice, and a risk that the justices 
would use their power arbitrarily and 
unjustly. They who looked forward to 
a reduction in the number of licences felt 
that the risk was all the other way. 
Then there was an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. Surely that was a substantial 
protection. Between 1892 and 1896 
there were in England and Wales 476 
appeals to Quarter Sessions, of which 248 
were successful. That meant that the 
Quarter Sessions reversed the decision 
of the local bench in more than half the 
cases, and that justices who did not 
know the locality concerned, or the 
people, or the particular house, reversed 
the decision of the justices who did 
know. The Quarter Sessions hung like 
millstone round the neck of the efficient 
administration of the licensing law. The 
prejudice was all in favour of the licence 
holder. Take an illustration. It was 
curious how few cases were brought 
against publicans for supplying in- 
toxicated persons with drink, as com 
pared with the enormous number of 
people who were arrested for drunkenness. 
That was peculiar ; but what was more 
peculiar was that of the cases which were 
brought, in an enormous proportion of 
them there was a failure to secure a con- 
vietion. Were they to understand that 
the police, when they were prosecuting a 
publican were less reliable and less careful 
than when they were prosecuting any 
other person. He assumed, and believed, 
that they were quite as reliable, and 
quite as capable. What brought the Bill 
before the House? It was simply because 

Mr. TP. Whittaker, 
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there was an awakening of the public 
conscience of the country, an arousing of 
public feeling which had at last made 
itself felt on the licensing benches. He 
was glad that the justices were responding 
to that feeling, and were doing some- 
thing, in a small way it was true, 
to make up for their gross neglect in the 
past. He could only express his regret 
that when there was such an awakening 
of public feeling, the Prime Minister of 
this land should have thought it worthy 
of hmself to lecture, and practically to 
try to bully and intimidate magistrates 
because they were fulfilling the duties 
imposed on them. He would compare 
the remarks of the Prime Minister with 
those made many years ago by Lord 
Coventry, the Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England in 1637, who in his 
address by command of the King to all 
the judges of assizes in England, on the 
l7th of June, 1635, made some reference 
to this licensing matter. He said-— 

“The next thing I shall mention unto you 
is alehouses. [ account alehouses and tippling 
houses the greatest pests in the Kingdom. | 
give it you in charge to take a course that 
none be permitted unless they are licensed. 
As for the licensed alehouses, let them be few 
and in fit places. If they be in private corners 
and ill-places they become the den of thieves 
they are the public stages of drunkenness andl 
disorder. Let care be taken in the choice of 
alehouse keepers, that it be not appointed to 
be the livelihood of a large family.” 

He then went on to explain that 
families might be expected to push the 
trade, and continued— 

‘«Tn many p’aces they [alehouses] swarm by 

default of the justices of the peace, that set 
up too many. ... If the justices will not 
obey your words therein, certify their default 
and their names, and [ assure you they shall 
be discharged.” 
He thought Lord Keeper Coventry set 
the Prime Minister an example he might 
well have taken, in urging the justices to 
do their duty. 

These men had no legal claim to 
compensation. The holder of a licence ; 
the owner of a house; the purchaser 
of a licensed property, knew tke risk 
when he bought the house and when 
he took the licence. He knew the law 
and the risk, and further was reminded 
of the risk in the most formal manver, 
because every year he had to apply for 
sanction to ask for the renewal of the 
licence. He was like an annual tenant to 
some extent, but an annual tenant had 
not to ask for a renewal of his tenancy 
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every vear. He ventured and speculated 
on the risk of a renewal. He took a 
special risk, and there was a special profit 
attached to the trade, the proof of which | 
was the enormous value that attached to 
the houses in which the trade was carried | 
on. Every buyer of a house purchased it | 
with his eyes open to that fact, but he | 
wanted to have the profits of a risky trade 
with the security of Consols. He could 
not have that security. He was alleged 
to have a claim because death duties | 
were levied on the value of a licence, 
hut the Death Duties were levied on | 
the market value of all the property a 
man left. Lhere was no investigation of 
the basis or the reasonableness of that 
value in any shape or form, an1 if people 
chose to put an exorbitant value on| 
licences, old china, or anything else, the 
revenue authorities would collect the 
Death Duties on that value. It only 
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it there was good reason for it. The 
representatives of the trade on the 
toyal Commission, six out of eight, signed 
a recommendation providing that the 
money required for compensation should 
come out of their own pockets. That 
was not compensation in the ordinary 
sense of the word, that was merely a 
system of mutual insurance, and under 
the present law there was no need for 
legislative action. Cases of hardship no 
doubt arose when the renewal of a 
licence was refused, but it was an insurable 
risk at a reasonable premitm, and therefore 
there was no reason for the legislature to 
step in. 


He might be reminded that he 
had signed = Lord Peel’s Report. 
For definite reform, for a considerable 
reduction in the number of licences, he 


'theught it might be worth while as a 


showed that the public had put. this | 
value on these licences, it did not imply | 
'scheme of mutual compensation or in- 


that the value was a real or a wise one. 
There was no case for compensation | 
under the presentlaw. ‘There was a risk, | 
but it was an insurable risk, as was 
shown by the prospectus of the Licence 
Insurance and Guarantee Society, a 
eopy of which he held in his hand. | 
They sometimes heard about the butler 
or the widow who had invested their 
sivings in a public house, whose risk 
might be covered at a cost of £5 a year, 
hat they did not hear of the other people, 
tenants of the brewers, who were turned 
out directly the money they had invested 
was gone. There was far more loss in- | 
ficted on those people in one year than 
had been inflicted in twenty years by the 
action of the licensing justices. If there 
was to be genuine compensation owing 
to the operation of the ordinary law as it 
now stood, why was this Bill brought in 
to put it on the trade? If there was a 
claim for compensation it should be a 
genuine liability of the nation, and not 
levied on a particular trade. The fact 
was that all the supporters of this Dill 
knew there was no genuine legal claim. 


Why? Beeause it put a levy on the 
trade to ‘provide the money. ‘They 
did not call upon a man who had a 


legitimate claim to compensate himself. 
It was not necessary to argue the point, | 
hecause when a body of men proposed 
that they should give money to some- | 
body else, the House might depend upon | 


| become uninsurable 


matter of expediency and of grace to 
f.cilitate the trade in arriving at some 


surance under the sanction of the law, 
but not as a right, purely for the con- 
venience and the benefit of the trade 
itself. Let the State aid them if that be 
the position, because, with a large reduc- 
tion in the number of licensed houses, he 
quite admitted difficulties might arise. 
If they were to abolish a considerable 
number of these houses, simply on the 
ground that they were not required, he 
had always felt that licensing justices 
would be in a position of great difficulty, 
because if they took away the licences 
from a considerable number of houses 


/ they would inflict a considerable loss on 


the owners of thers, whilst, on the other 
hand, they would give a substantial 
pecuniary benefit to the owners of the 
houses that were left. The justices had 
nothing to enable them to decide which 
houses should go, and the matter of 
selection became very difficult, and in 
order to facilitate the reduction of 
licences he was perfectly willing to get 


| at some system whereby the State sliould 


facilitate the trade in making this scheme 
vf mutual insurance for the reason that 
with a more speedy reduction of licences 
there is no doubt that the risk would 
It would be very 
much like asking an insurance company 
to insure the lives of patients in a con- 
sumption hospiial; of course, they 
would not do it. He would be willing, 
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therefore, that Parliament should pass 
an enactment which would make pay- 
ment of the mutual insurance premium 
compulsory on all houses. It was 
desirable that the policy of a mutual 
insurance scheme should be passed, in 
order to spread the risk over the whole | 
trade. Adifticulty they had to meet was | 
that the largest houses, those which repre- | 
sented the most valuable property, would | 
not pay the premium, if it were left a | 
voluntary matter, because they knew | 
that in their case the risk was slight. | 
The rates of premium were lower for the 
larger houses than for the smaller ones. | 
In the case of the former the premium | 
was at the rate of 4s. per cent. ; in the 
ease of the latter it was from 15s. 
upwards, and if the big houses were) 
called upon to pay a big premium they 
would undoubtedly decline to insure, and 
there could thus be no equitable levy | 
of the insurance premium without the 
assistance ofthe law. But if they went in 
for this mutual insurance policy, it must 
be on the understanding that the object 
was to faci itate a reductionin the number | 
of licences. The hon. and learned | 
Member for York had stated that the | 
object of his Bill was to facilitate such a 
reduction, and he had told them in the 
memorandum attached to the Measure 
that it would bring about such a result. 
Now, undoubtedly, a reduction was | 
required, and it was an essential condi- 
tion of any scheme of mutual insurance | 
being taken up and sanctioned by the) 
State that such a Reduction should be 
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promoted. | 
He had the pleasure a_ short! 
time ago of attending a Conference | 


summoned by Sir Ralph Littler, and 
attended by a very large number of | 
chairmen of Quarter Sessions and other | 
gentlemen, almost all of whom held 
views very different from his own. At} 
that Conference they passed a Resolution | 
to the following effect— 


“That in order to facilitate a considerable | 
reduction of licences where such reduction | 
seems desirable, this conference is of opinion | 
that provision should be made for compensat- | 
ing all interests in licensed property dispos- | 
sessed, otherwise than for misconduct, from | 
a fund raised by the trade from excisable | 
liquors. ” 


Therefore he asserted that the | 
essential condition attaching to any 
Parliamentary sanction for a mutual 
Mr. T. P. Whitaker. 
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| think fit to do so. 


| this Bill, by the levy. 
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insurance scheme among the trade must 
be first that the trade must pay every- 
thing that was required, and second, 
that free scope must be given for a 
great reduction in the number of 
houses. The money must come from 
the trade, and full and _ absolute 
power must be given to the justices, 
or anybody else to whom Parlia- 
ment might from time to time entrust 
the power of dealing with licences, 
to reduce the number of licences, or to 
aboli h them altogether if they should 
The levy to be made 
on the trade must be guided by the 
reduction and fixed by the reduction ; 
the reduction must not be fixed, as in 
The Bill made a 
miserable paltry levy, and so tied the 
hands of the justices that they could not 
get rid of licences unless there was 
money enough inthelevyto buythem out. 


'It was an essential principle that the 


levy should be fixed by the reduction, 
and not the reduction by the levy. It 
was also essential that nothing should 
be done to block the way for future 
reduction; the way should be left 
perfectly open for Parliament to pass 
any other measure of temperance reform 
that might at any time be found to be 
desirable. Another point was that, 
sooner or later, the principle of com- 
pensation must come to an end. He 
was not particular about the time ; all 
he insisted upon was that an end shou'd 
be put to it at some time or other. He 
submitted that these conditions were 
reasonab'e. 

The Royal Commission, to which 
reference had frequently been mace 
in the course of the debate, repo:ted 
that we had a_ gigantic evil in 
our midst, and that it was a national 
degradation that had to be dealt 
with. They would not reduce that 
national degradation unless there was 
a large reduction in the number of 
public houses, and unless there was to 
be that large reduction, State interfer- 
ence in the matter was altogether un- 
necesssry. This Bill would not facilitate 
a reduction in the number of public 
houses. It was, if he might be allowed 
to use the expression, an imposture ; It 
would not facilitate a reduction in the 
number of licensed houses, but it would 
check justices and limit their power 
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to get rid of these places. The real 
object of the Bill was to put a stop to 
the energy which the magistrates had 
been recently showing in reducing 
liconees. In definite words, in Clause 
Vi., the Bill deprived the justices of the 
power to refuse the renewal of licences 
on other ground than misconduct, 
unless compensation was paid. The 
l-vy mentioned in the Bill was a meagre 
ons, and he doubted if hon. Members 
had any idea how meagre that levy was. 
Take the case of a small country town 
with ten licensed houses. It would take 
thirty years before there would be 
sufficient money to buy out one licence. 
Then, in the case of a larger area with 
150 licences, assuming that the licences 
taken away would be only half the 
average annual value, it would only be 
possible to get rid of one a year. If 
they examined the provisions of the Bill, 
they would find that it did not compel 
the payment of the full levy of 6s. 8d. 
per £100. It was quite possible, if the 
lo:al authorities thought it desirable, to 
make the levy as low as 3d. per £100. 
Another point which ought to be borne 
in mind was that the system of ex- 
changes of licences was practically put 
ai end to, and reduction by purchase 
was to take the place of reduction by 
exchange. In fact, the reductions now 
occurring, except for reasons of miscon- 
duet, would be put a stop to altogether ; 
and, further than that, the misconduct 
would have to be very grave, indeed, 
before a licence was abolished when 
once the principle of compensation was 
accepted. As a matter of fact, the fund, 
if established according to the Bill, 
would not be sufficient to buy out as 
many licences as were got rid of under 
present circumstances without compen- 
sition. He noticed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bordesley, in 
a letter published in the Press to-day, 
had declared that if Mr. Goschen’s scheme 
had been accepted it would have settled 
the temperance question. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Dordesley): No, I said it would have 


settled the point which the hon. Gentle-_ 
/been closed without any scheme of 
| compensation. 


nian is now raising. 


*Mr. WHITTAKER said he would like 
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provided by Lord Goschen’s scheme 
was 60 meagre that, as a matter of actual 
fact, since that scheme had been rejected 
they had got rid of more licences up and 
down the country than it would have 
been possible to abolish under it. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: If the scheme 
had been adopted there would have been 
£6,000,000 in the fund at the present 
moment. 


*Mr. WHITTAKER said he would like 
to give some illustrations to prove his 
argument. The Royal Commission had 
before it figures showing the number of 
licences in London in 1886 and 1896, 
and during that period of ten years 866 
of the old licences disappeared. Taking 
the estimate given in the Majority Report 
of the amount of money that would be 
raised by a levy on the value of the 
houses — an estimate made by Mr. 
E. North Buxton, than whom there 
was no higher authority in the trade— 
it might be taken that the average 
value of beer and public-houses of the 
kind that were likely to be closed would 
be £2,500 each. It was estimated that 
a fund on the basis provided by the Bill 
would, in a period of ten years, have 
sufficed to buy up only 540 houses, 
whereas, without the power of compensa- 
tion, no fewer than 866 of these licensed 
premises had been closed. He might be 
reminded that the County Council had 
got rid of a number of the licences; as 
a matter of fact, during the ten years 
the County Council had closed forty 
licensed houses. 


*Mr. GROVES (Salford, S.): Yer, 
and they have had to pay for them. 


*Mr. WHITTAKER said that inter- 
ruption was not germane to his argu- 
ment. What he desired to impress 
upon the House was that under the 
scheme set forth in the Bill they would 
get rid of fewer licences than they were 
getting rid of without it. It would only 
have been possible to close 580 houses, 
apart from cases Of misconduct, as 
against the 866 which had actually 


This was not a question 


for London only. He had a list of 


tv point out that the amount of money | thirty-five licensing’ districts —thirty-two 
' 
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of them being boroughs—which he’ 


ventured to suggest were of a repre 
sentative character. He would read 
the names :—Carlisle, Exeter, Plymouth, 
South Shields, Sunderland, Blackburn, 
Preston, Salford, Norwich, Newcastle, 
Tynemouth, Pembroke, Haverfordwest, 
Shrewsbury, Wenlock, Reigate, Bradford, 
Bedford, Cardiff, Portsmouth, Margate, 
Oldham, Rochdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Yarmouth, Nottingham, Bath, King- 
ston, Kidderminster, Worcester, Hull, 
and Middlesbrough. Between 1886 
and 1896 in those thirty-five licensing 
districts twice as many licences were got 
rid of as would have been possible under 
the scheme of this Bill. If the Bill had 
been in force during that decade, the 
reduction in the number of licences in 
those districts would have been less than 
one half of that which it had been. 


*Mr.:GROVES: Do these figures 
include ‘icences given up for public 
improvements and for misconduct 4 


*Mr. WHITTAKER: Yes, they include 
all reductions. Anotherillustration of the 
inadequacy of the levy was the fact that 
Scotland had far tewer publichouses 
and licensed premises, in proportion to 
the population, than England, and, 
under this scheme, it would be more 
than sixty years before the number of 


licensed premises in England could be | 


reduced to the number that existed in 
Scotland according to population, as 
the population here now stood — and 
Scotland wanted a further reduction. 


The Bill was a_ retrograde proposal, 
and instead of being a_ reduction- 


facilitating Bill, it was a reduction-pre- 
vention Bill. It was a ridiculous farce, 
an imposture, and it was really trifling 
with the House and the country to bring 
forward such a measure and describe it 
as one for facilitating the reduction of 
the number of publichouses. Never 
before had a proposal to give compensa- 
tion to the trade been made in Parlia- 
ment without being accompanied by 
some substantial temperance reform. 
The proposal under Mr. Bruce’s Bill was 
accompanied by a sweeping measure of 
temperance reform, and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
introduced his Bill of 1888, thought 


he was giving a wide scheme of tem- 
= ‘ 


Mr Wh hittakea 
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perance reform. On that occasion, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman 
had been wrongly advised as to the 
law, as the justices already had the 
power he proposed to give. The mis- 
apprehension under which the right hon. 
Gentleman laboured was shown by his 
statement on 9th March, 1888, when he 
said -- 

“ Although these licences are technically 
renewable year by year, it has again and 
again been held by the Courts of law that re- 
newals of these licences cannot be refused 
except for fault shown. We think it is an un- 
doubted defect in the existing condition of the 
law that the licensing authority has no power 
to reduce the number of licences, however 
much they may consider the licences are out 
of proportion to the needs of the population.” 
The right hon. Gentleman therefore 
thought he was giving a_ substantial 
measure of temperance reform when he 
proposed to give the County Councils 
power to reduce the number of licences. 
Sir E. Clarke was responsible for that 
mistake, and it was while he was mis- 
leading the Government the Sharp v. 
Wakefield decision was given. Then in 
1890 it was distinctly stated that the 
power to buy was to be additional to the 
justices’ power to refuse. When it was 
suggested that the proposal would limit 
the power of the justices, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer repudiated 
theidea and said— 

‘‘Nothing can be more contrary to our 
intention ; nothing can be more ludicrous.” 
The Majority Report recommended the 
compensation on which the hon. Member 
had founded his Bill, but it also recom- 
mended substantial temperance reform. 
The levy was miserably inadequate. 
Even the insurance money was often 
15s. per cent. so that, as the levy was 
only Gs. 8d. they would save on the 
insurance. 


It was suggested that the trade 
could not afford to provide the neces- 
sary money. The fact had too long 
been lost sight of that eighty years 
ago the trade was taxed two and a half 
times as heavily as at present. When 
the miserable Beer Act of 1830 was 
passed, there was a duty of 10s. per 
barrel on beer, and a malt tax equivalent 
to 7s. or &s., or 9s. per barrel, so that 
from 1800 to 1830 the taxation on 
beer, through the malt and beer taxes, 
amounted to from 14s. to 20s. per 
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barrel. The 10s. duty was taken off 
when the Beer Act of 1830 was passed 
and had never been re-imposed. That 
relief from taxation had gone into 
the value of the houses and created 
the difficulty which now existed. Five 
per cent. on the present taxation, or as 
much as had been levied on the trade 
for the war, would provide all that 
was required. Would that be crushing 4 
The trade were in this dilemma. If, 
as was sometimes contended, a reduction 
in the number of public-houses did not 
diminish drinking, then the trade could 
bear it, because if there was the same 
amount of trade with fewer houses 
the profits would be larger, as working 
expenses would be smaller, and there 
would really be no levy on the trade 
at all. On the other hand, if a reduction 
did diminish the drinking, it meant the 
public-houses promoted drinking and 
intemperan’e, and were therefore a 
public evil. At the outside, the levy 
would produce £500,000 a year, or 30s. 
per hundred of population, so that in 
a village of 1,000 inhabitants £15 a year 
would be realised for buying up licences. 
Taking the value of a licence at £1,000, 
the levy for sixty-six villages with a 
population of 1,000 each would be 
required to buy up one licence. Fancy 
the authority in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire running about among sixty- 
six villages with the money to buy 
up one licence to decide in which 
village that licence should be got rid 
of. And, moreover, it would be another 
sixty-six years before the turn of 
that village to get rid of a second 
licence came round! ‘The whole pro- 
posal was ludicrous, and the machinery 
for carrying it out was ridiculous, The 
joint committees were to levy the money, 
the reducing authorities were to reduce, 
and then there was to be an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions. ‘The joint committees 
need not levy the 6s. 8d.; they might 
levy 3d., and so put a stop to the whole 
business. But suppose they did levy the 
money, the reducing authority might not 
use it; they were not bound to abolish 
licences. If they did, there was still an 
appeal to Quarter Sessions. In many 
cases the Bill would make a reduction 
absolutely impossible, and to talk about 
it as a measure for facilitating reduction 
was really to misrepresent the whole 
thing. At no time was the scheme to 
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cease ; the value of the houses would go 
on accumulating as the number dimin- 
ished, and even new licences were to 
acquire a claim. It was really a perpetual 
endowment scheme for public-houses. 
To sum up: the Bill would seriously 
diminish the power of the justices, it 
would limit their power to reduce the 
nimber of licences to an amount pro- 
vided by another body; at best, that 
amount would be ridiculously small, and 
it would make the reduction over the 
greater part of the country smaller than 
it had been without any such Bill; it 
would entrench in a stronger legal posi- 
tion than it was now in a trade, the 
results of which the majority of the 
Royal Commission described as “a 
gigantic soil and a national degradation,” 
and, what was worse, it would practic- 
ally slam the door in the face of all 
hope of temperance reform in the future. 
It was, therefore, with great confidence 
that he moved that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 


Amendment propose 1— 


‘©To leave out the word ‘now, and at the 
end of the Question to add the words, ‘ upon 
this day six months.’’°—(.Mr. Whitaker.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CORBETT (Glasgow, Tradeston) 
said he did not intend to go into 
the details dealt with by the hon. 
Member who had moved the rejection of 
this Bill. It seemed to him, however, 
that it was very desirable that the 
House should be fully alive as to the 
issue upon which their votes would be 
given. An attempt had been made to 
prove that their votes would be given 
upon the principle of compensation, but 
he ventured to say that the principle of 
compensation was far too vague a 
matter to dictate any hon. Member's 
vote, because the term ‘‘ compensation ” 
had been applied to such a great variety 
of proposals differing widely from one 
another. Lord Pee!’s proposals had con- 
stantly been declared to be no compensa- 
tion at all. The principle was so varied 
in its meaning that any hon. Member 
who voted in favour of this measure on 
the ground of the compensation princ:ple 
would make a very serious mistake. If 
a Bill had been introduced embodying 
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Lord Peel's conception of compensation 
he did not think the mover and seconder 
of this Bill would have supported such a 
proposal on the ground that it merely 
embodied the principle of compensation. 
They would have voted against it 
because they would have regarded the 
compensation as wholly inadequate. 
What they had to do was to look this 
Bill in the face as a big practical fact. 
Each hon. Member must ask himself 
whether this Bill, as a whole, would do 
good or harm, and whether it would 
help or hinder temperance reform. This 
Bill would reduce the number of with- 
drawals of licences, and refusals of 
renewals would be much fewer than 


they were at present because _ if 
every local authority in every area 
were to extend the largest sum 


to be got from the licence holders 
and exercise its powers to the fullest 
extent, and if in every case they were 
supported by Quarter Sessions, it would 
take 100 years to diminish the licences 
by one-third. He thought under such 
conditions practically no reduction of 
licences would take place under the pro- 
posals of this measure. One of the most 
serious aspects was that this measure 
would do away with the power of the 
magistrates to do anything to raise the 
character of public houses. A great deal 
of success had attended the efforts of the 
Liverpool magistrates in this respect, for 
their policy was to diligently watch the 
character of the different public houses 
and let it be known to the publican that 
if his house fell below the standard, or 
if it gained the reputation of being he 
worst conducted house in the neighbour- 
hood, that licence would be withdrawn. 
He believed the influence of this course 
had done more to diminish drunkenness 
in Liverpool than the reduction of the 
number of licences, and all this warning 
to the publican that if his business was 
badly conducted he would not have his 
licence renewed would be gone if this 
measure were carried. 


It had been very clearly pointed out that 
by insurance publicans had been hitherto 
able to meet the case. The great insur- 
ance company doing this business showed 
that it had made a substantial profit on 
the year’s working, notwithstanding all 
the licences which had been taken away. 

Mr. Corbett. ; 
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' Personally, he thought it was perfectly 


possible for the trade to make an insur. 
ance arrangement of its own. Allusion 
was made by the introducer of the Bill 
to the fact that sometimes individuals 
lost their livelihood through the action 
of the justices. A very striking thing 
throughout the whole of this controversy 
was how difficult it had been to establish 
cases of individual hardship. If there 
had been many of these cases, Sir Ralph 
Littler would not have been so unfortu- 
nate in his illustrations. In one of the 
two illustrations chosen by him it was 
alleged that a man had been paid £300 
to enter upon his licence; it was proved 
that that man had paid his £300 for 
furniture and fittings and that he had 
paid nothing for goodwill. Sir Ralph 
Littler replied that as the furniture and 
fittings would have to be sold there 
would be a certain amount of loss. The 
other case was that of a widow who was 
said to have paid over £709 to meet the 
requirements of the authorities. When 
this case came to be sifted it was found 
that this amount had been paid, in part 
forthe acquisition of adjoining property, 
and that it had not been paid by the 
widow at all but by a wealthy firm of 
brewers. Sir Ralph Littler replied that 
it did not matter who paid the money, 
and it would be no consolation, he sad, 
to Lord Peel if a robbery had taken place 
in his house to say that it had been per- 
petrated by one of his own servants. It 
was as clearly shown that th’s loss which 
was alleged to have taken place, instead 
of falling upon the widow, had fallen 
upon those who were carrying on a 
lucrative business. If this were a ques- 
tion of legal right, the fact that the 
brewers were prosperous would be no 
reason why their right should be denied 
them. Jt seemed to him that the House 
had a very serious decision to come to, for 
this question would be watchedthroughout 
the country with a very great amount 
of interest. Young men and women 
were making towards the great cities 
and towns, where they encountered not 
only the warfare of commercial com- 
petition but the greater battle between 
the powers that worked for good and 
evil. They had hands stretched out on 
one hand to drag them down ; they had 
temptations put in their way ; there 
were also hands stretched out to help 
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them. Any one who had any acquaint- 
ance with the philanthropic efforts of 
great cities could realise how many men 
and women there were who were de- 
voting their whole lives to trying 
to raise the fallen, and protect the poor. 
To all those carrying on this noble 
work in an unostentatious spirit the 
passing of this measure would be a 
stunning blow. I urge this House, with 
all earnestness, to refrain from doing this 
great wrong. 


Mr. LLOYD WHARTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Ripon) said that even the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, who was in favour of doing 
away with the liquor trade, could not 
help feeling that it was only right and 
fair that something should be done in 
the way of compensation to remedy any 
injustice caused by the removal of 
licences. He did not think he needed 
to apologise to the House for rising on 
this occasion, because, whereas his hon. 
friend opposite represented the Minority 
Report of the Commission, he believed 
that on the Ministerial side of the House 
he was alone in representing the 
majority of that Commission ; and as 
this Bill represented the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Report with regard 
to compensation he felt it his duty to 
trouble the House a few minutes upon 
this subject. The Majority Report, 
as the House probably knew, was the 
Report of seventeen out of twenty-four 
Members, and their recommendation for 
compensation was virtually the recom- 
mendation of the scheme of this Bill. The 
whole Commission, both majority and 
minority, were in favour of some scheme 
of compensation. Sothat, as far as the 
principal matter connected with this 
Bill was concerned, the rough idea of 
the measure was supported by the whole 
of the Royal Commission. That was no 
slight matter for them to consider upon 
the Second Reading of this Bill. They 
were told that there was no property in 
licences, but still the recognition of 
licences by the tax-gatherers was such 
that it was impossible to disregard this 
sort of property. As far as he could 
gather from the feeling of the country 
there was, amongst the majority, a 
determination that there should be 
some measure of compensation when 
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dealing with public houses that had | injustice. 
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been well conducted for many years. 
His hon. friend who had just sat down 
told them that the cases quoted by Sir 
Ralph Littler did not show any material 
hardship. The other day he happened 
to occupy the position of Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, and he had a good 
many ot these cases to deal with. On 
one day he had seven cases before him 
He would only trouble the House with 
short details of three out of the seven 
cases, and if they did not convey to 
hon. Members proof of some hardship 
he should be very much mistaken. He 
would take the case of a small hotel 
situated on the bank of the river 
Wear; there was not a bad record of 
any kind against the house; it was 
kept by an old lady, assisted by her 
daughter, and was used mainly by 
men upon the ships in the river. 
The whole takings of the hotel were £6 
a week, and according to the usual com- 
putation £2 of that sum would be 
regarded as profit. She was put in there 
without any rent to pay, having been a 
good old servant. It was proposed by 
the local bench of magistrates to take 
away the licence as being unnecessary. 
He should have thought that if ever 
there was a house which was necessary 
this one was necessary for the particular 
class of the public who went there 
to enjoy social intercourse. An appeal 
in that case was allowed, and he held 
that it would have been a gross injustice 
and hardship to the licence holder if the 
Appeal Court had supported the magis- 
trates in that case in taking away the 
licence. 


Mr. CORBETT: Will the hon. Member 
say if compensation would be given in 
that case, where the tenant is a tenant 
at will ? 


Mr. WHARTON said that would 
depend on circumstances. In another 
case the local authority insisted, most 
rightly, in the carrying out of certain 
sanitary repairs. The cost was £274. 
The total profit in a year from that 
place was £200. Thelocal bench took the 
licence away, although the licence holder 
had acted up to their orders. In that 
case, there being no cause for complaint, 
such refusal was a gross hardship and 
The appeal was allowed. 


Q 
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Tke third case was one where the house 
was bought by the woman who kept 
it for £1,700, of which £300 


fire occurred in the house the year 


she took possession, and the interior | 


was burned. She was able to maintain 
the house, and to continue the business 
while the rebuilding of the injured part 
went on, the repairs being paid for out 
of the profits. 
completed, the magistrates refused to 
renew the licence, although there was 
no complaint against the house. These 


were cases of hardship and injustice, | 


where the Appeal Court came in for the 
restitution of justice. With regard to 
the question whether or not the 
frequency of 
drunkenness, the fact came out in the 
evidence given before the Committee 
that drunkenness did not follow the 
public houses: it followed money, and 
where there were high wages there was 
the drink. It was not a question of 
public heuses, although he agreed with 
his hon. friend in wishing to see a 
reduction in the number. He looked at 
the question from the police point otf 
view. If there were five public houses 
in a district, and two were taken away, 
the police could deal more easily with 
the three that remained. His hon. 
friend opposite said that the com- 
pensation proposed was of insufficient 
amount, and he was opposed to the 
Bill because of that limitation. But 
this was a matter that might be cured 
in Committee, and was no reason for 
opposing the Bill) He should vote for 
the second reading, because he believed 
the Bill would carry out what he desired in 
the way of limiting the number of public 
houses, and would act in the direction 
of promoting temperance in the country. 


*Mr. BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., Keigh- 
ley) said that in order to justify the few 
remarks he had to make in respect of the 
Bill under consideration, he asked the 
House to pardon him if he referred 
briefly to a number of circumstances 
bearing on this question with which he 
was himself most familiar. He had been 
a chairman of Petty Sessions for thirty 
years, and also deputy chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, and he had had considerable 


Mr. Wharton. 
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was | 
her own, the rest being borrowed. A | 


When the repairs were | 


public-houses produced | 
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experience in licensing matters, and things 
of that description. A Return had been 
made of the number of public houses 
according to population in the whole of 
the separate Petty Sessional Divisions of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. In 
looking over that Return he found that 
the division in which he had been acting 


'so long was, by far, at the head of the 


list. There was in it only one licensed 
house to about every 600 of the population. 
Although meetings of the justices had 
been held to consider the question of the 
reduction of the licences it had not been 
found necessary to reduce any, as for 
thirty years no new licence had been 
granted seeing the population had increased 
twofold during these thirty years, and as no 
new licence had been granted, that meant 
practically that there had been a reduction 
oflicences. That suited two opposed sections 
of people very well indeed. The publicans 
were satisfied, because their houses had 
become more valuable, and the temper- 
ance people were satisfied because no 
more licences had been issued. The Bill, 
he considered, was misnamed in being 
entitled a Bill for compensation. The 
strong point of the Bill was not compensa- 
tion, but simply to give an assured 
statutory position to the licence-holders. 
If the Bill had been introduced simply 
with a compensation clause it might have 
secured his support, although some ques- 
tion might have arisen as to how the 
money should be obtained for the purposes 
of compensation, but beyond that he could 
/not go at all. By the Bill the licence- 
| holder was placed in a different position 
| from that which he at present occupied, 
because now a licence could not be 
'taken away without compensation if 
‘the holder was able to obtain a testi- 
|monial of good character, ete. Now, 
| hon. Members knew that it was very 
easy to get such a testimonial. He 
did not believe that the Bill would carry 
out the reform which the public desired, 
viz., the reduction of licences, or the 
amount of drinking. He would remind 
the House that many years ago if two 
endorsements were made on the licence 
against the same house, that involved 
the forfeiture of the licence ; but a modi- 
fication of the Act took place by which the 
forfeiture of the licence was to take place 
with reference to the tenant only, and 
| not to the house. Since then the power 
|of the magistrates in regard to the 
| 
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reduction of licensed houses had been prac- | 


tically taken away from them, because, 
in case of the endowment of a licence, 
the old tenant was displaced, a new 
tenant was put in, and the house began 
again on a fresh basis. 
had not been satisfactory in any way, 
and it was difficult, if ‘opposed by an 
appeal, to obtain convictions against a 
so that for twenty years past, 
in his own district, no suppression of a 
licence had taken place. The passing of 
the Bill would be simply to paralyse the 
tion of the magistrates, and give no 
»yrotection or safeguard to the public, 
ind would extend, and not diminish, the 
opportunities for drinking to the injury 
of the people. 


house ; 


*Mr. GRIrFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
fonbridge) said that the Bill raised a 
juestion of the very greatest and most 


pressing importance, because, he ven- 
tured to say, unless some equitable 


solution was found for the compensation 
if those whose property in a licence was 
taken away in consequence of the demand 
or the reduction of licences, and not 
as the result of any misconduct, there 
‘ould be very little progress in that 
particular form of temperance reform 
which was supposed to follow from the 
reduction of licensed houses. If the 
magistrates were not given to understand 
clearly that their action must depend on 
some equitable method of compensation, 
public opinion would become so strong 
that the present movement in favour of 
the reduction of licences would be stopped. 
In dealing with the Bill, he and other 
hon. Members were in some difficulty. 
He entirely supported the principle on 
which the Bill was founded—the principle 
that reduction of licences for other reasons 


Again, appeals | : 
| worked as a temperance reformer with 
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of some of the hon. Members to the Bill. 
He was astonished at the attitude taken 
up by his hon, friend the Member for 
Spen Valley. Nobody would suggest 
that the hon. Member was not actuated 
by the highest and best motives ; he had 


1903} 


the greatest energy for many years, 
and everything that he said deserved a 
candid hearing on the part of the House 
But why should the hon. Gentleman who 
signed the Minority Report of the Roya! 
Commission, which distinctly laid down 
the principle of compensation, oppose this 
x11? ~The hon. Gentleman had said over 
and over again, first of all that there 
ought to be compensation ; second, that 
it should come from the trade; and 
third, that a certain part of the trade 


| would escape unless there was legislation. 
| Why then should he object to the plan of 


hishon. friend the Member for York, which 
would makethe wholetrade contribute. In 
fact the greater part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech had been devoted to proving 
what was laid down in black and white in 
the Bill, and yet he moved the rejection of 
a measure which supported the very views 
he expressed when he signed the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission. The 
reason which the hon. Gentleman gave 
was that the Bill would curtail the power 


‘of the magistrates, and that the fund 


than misconduct must be accompanied by | 


But he could not agree 


compensation. 
because he 


with the details of the Bill, 


did not see why the whole of the com- | 
pensation should come out of the trade. | 


In fact, when there was a question of a 
change of policy resulting from a desire 
to do a public good it seemed to him that 
the cost of that change should come, not 
out of the trade affected, but out of the 
public generally. He wished to make it 
perfectly clear at the outset that he did 
not pledge himself to the support of the 
details of the Bill. He confessed to being 


raised would be so small that there would 
be less reduction under the Bill than there 
had been in recent years without it. But 
the hon. Member entirely overlooked the 
fact that the reduction which had taken 
place in recent years had been almost 
entirely due to either misconduct on the 
part of the licence-holder or to publ 
improvements. 

Mr. WHITTAKER: No. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN: Yes, 
it was the case that until a few years 
ago there was hardly an instance of 
licence being taken away, except for 
public improvements or misconduct ; and 
the hon. Member forgot that under this 
Bill both these causes of reduction would 
continue to operate, Whenever a public 


‘improvement was made, either by the 
local authority or by private individuals, 


| paid. 


and a reduction of the licences took 
place—in every one of these cases the 
full market value of the licence would be 
And so also the reduction of 


very much astonished at the opposition | | licences for misconduct would continue 


Q 2 
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under the Bill if it became an Act, as in 
the past. But a new method of reduction 
would be added by the Bill by enabling 
the magistrates to do it equitably by 
finding compensation for the suppression 
of the licences. He, therefore, failed 
entirely to understand the position taken 
up by his hon. friend. Passing from 
that, he wished to consider first, the 
question of the reduction of licences ; 
second, whether there ought to be com- 
pensation ; and, third, the form which 
that compensation ought to take. It 
seemed to be assumed by hon. Members 
opposite, and by a good many _ hon. 
Members on his own side of the House, 
that reduction of licences was a sort of 
panacea for drunkenness. He very much 
doubted that. As long as they permitted 
clubs to be built, and new clubs to grow 
up which were not subject to strict police 
control, and which were open at all 
hours, he did not see how a reduction in 
the number of public houses was going to 
lead to a large diminution of drinking, for 
the holder of the suppressed licence 
would immediately start a club, and all 
the worst evils of a club would take the 
place of the evils of the public house. 
The figures which had been quoted over 
and over again did not prove the conten- 
tion of the hon. Member that drunken- 
ness varied in the same ratio as_ the 
number of public houses. Sir Ralph Littler 
had shown by figures that in Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, Stafford- 
shire, and other districts, where there was 
only one publichouse to 104 of the popu- 
tion, the convictions for drunkenness 
were fewer than in Cheshire, Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, Glamorganshire, and 
other districts where there was one 
public house to 374 of the population. 
This showed that where there were more 
public houses there were fewer con- 
victions for drunkenness. He would quote 
one great authority in this matter. Mr. 
Gladstone said— 

** Mere reduction of licences as a remedy for 
intemperance is little short of imposture.” 
He maintained that the wholesale 
reduction of licences recently made by 
the justices, from the best of motives 
no doubt, was a mistake. The whole 
question ought to be tackled, because 
the mere reduction alone would not 
settle it. He might say parenthetically 


that he was generally in favour of a 
Mr Griffith Boseawen. 
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reduction in the number 


houses. 


Now, as to the question of com- 
pensation, a good deal had been said 
that day about legal rights. He did not 
doubt that the justices had an absolute 
legal right to take away licences if they 
believed that these licences were not 
wanted. He thought that there was no 
difference of opinion in the House in 
regard to that. But the question was 
not one of legal right ; it was a question 
of moral and equitable right—whether 
the law was fair, equitable, and just. It 
was because he, and those who agreed 
with him, contended that the law as 
ascertained now was not just, fair, and 
equitable, that they said it there was to 
be a wholesale reduction of licences the 
principle of compensation must be 
settled once for all, and that until 
it was so settled the movement for 
the reduction should he checked. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite said that 
it was not poor people that would suffer. 
He did not care who suffered, whether 
it was the poor widow or the rich 
brewer who had his property taken 
away by a change of public policy. 
There ought to be no injustice on any- 
one. In Farnham sixteen licences were 
taken away. He would quote one or 
two cases. One was the case of a licence 
held since 1838 with stabling for twelve 
horses; profit £123; no complaint 
ever made. Why should that licence b 
taken away? Why should the brewer, 
if it were a brewer, have his property 
taken away after having held the licence 
for such a number of years, and why 
should the publican who earned his 
livelihood by managing the house lose 
that livelihood? Another licence was 
held by a widow for twenty-two years ; 
the house was registered as a lodging- 
house, and the justices had allowed 
£791 to be spent on it. There was no 
complaint, and again he asked why 
should such a licence be taken away 
without full and adequate compensation 
being paid both to the owner and the 
occupier? He would take another case. 
A friend of his who was managing 
director of a brewery company, in which 
he had invested most of his money, 
wrote that two months ago the local 
justices selected an area in Birkenhead, 
and requested the voluntary surrender 
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of 25 per cent. of the licences. The, doubt that until the justice of com- 
brewery company had two houses in| pensation was admitted, there would be 
that area, and gave uptheleastimportant | no temperance reform. The only point 
of the two, which they had purchased | was—what iorm should the compensa- 
for £2,640, and which without the tion take? His hon. friend who intro- 
licence was not worth £500. Why duced the Bill was in the ditiiculty that 
should that company, which had in- as an unofficial Member he cculd not 
vested its money on the reasonable propose a charge on the public revenue. 
expectation that the licence would be But to charge the whole of the com- 
renewed, except for misconduct, lose its pensation on the trade would be unfair 
money as a result of a change of public | and illogical, and for this reason. If less 
policy? He contended that whatever beer and spirits were consumed as the 
their legal right might be, the moral | result of the reduction of licences. the 
right of the magistrates to take away | houses which remained would not profit 
licences without compensation did not | by the reduction. If the Bill were to do 
exist. Twostrong reasons were given to| anything from the temperance point of 
prove that. In estimating property for! view, then the public would profit, and 
the purpose of the Death Duties the} for that the public ought to pay. If 
State took the full market value on the! the remaining houses were going to sell 
hypothesis that the licence would be| as much liquor as before, then reduction 
renewed. The hon. Member for the/| of licences would be useless, and would 
Spen Valley made great fun of that. | even be an evil because the people would 
The hon. Member said that a man} be massed into fewer houses, and 
might die} leaving a racehorse which | drunkenness would be made more easy. 
would _be valued at its full market} There was another strong reason why 
value, and that perhaps the follow-/|the public should contribute a certain 
ing week it would meet with an} share. In the year 1890, as the House 
accident, and haye to be killed. The} knew, the State allocated £440,000 a 
hon, Member said that brewers | year—amounting now to over £6,000,000 
took the same risk. But the racehorse|—for the express purpose of buying 
would not be killed in consequence of a| out public houses; but the money 
change of public policy. The State did| had been diverted to other, though, 
not decree how many racehorses there| no doubt, excellent purposes. He 
were to be in the country. ‘The pointin|thought the trade had an absolute 
regard to the reduction of licences was/| claim to the whole of that money, at 
that it was the result of a change of! least, being devoted to the payment of 
policy which had been suddenly intro-| compensation for the reduction of 
duced, no doubt for excellent reasons;/| licences. He ventured to say that that 
and according to every British tradition contribution at least should be made 
of honesty and justice the persons | from the public exchequer; and if that 
aggrieved by that changeof policy should | were done, justice would be done, and a 
be fully and p:operly compensated. | step in the direction of temperance re- 

Take again the question of structural | form would be taken. He supported 


alterations, which appeared to him to be | the principle of the _ measure, and he 
the strongest point of all. When a man | hoped the Second Reading would be 
applied for a licence, or for the renewal | passed. He hoped also that when they 
of a licence, the justices very often | came to consider the details, they would 
insisted on certain structural alterations | be able to arrive at a solution more 
being made. Did the hon. Gentleman equitable than that proposed by his hon. 
Opposite suppose that structural altera- | friend. 

tions, which might involve the expendi- | 

ture of thousands of pounds, were to be | *Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cornwall, 
made for one year only? The very fact | Camborne)saidit appeared strange to him 
that those structural alterations were|as a new Member to find, on returning 
made a condition of the licence being | tothe House,that it was still engagedinen- 
granted showed that in the eyes of the | deavouringtocurethe drinkevil. Inafew 
justices the licence was to be for| words he would endeavour to deal with 
more than one year. He had no) the principle of the Billas was the custom 
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on a Second Reading debate, and would 
leave the details to Committee. The hon. | 
Member had brought forward the Bill | 
on the broad ground of compensation, | 
and therefore they would vote in favour | 
of compensation or against it. What 
was the correct position for the State to 
take up with regard to the liquor trattic ? 
Lord Wolseley said some years ago that 
the only pressing enemy to England was 
strong drink. When he left the House 
there was proceeding a war which had 
been settled in a sort of way, and he now 
came back to find peace. The question 
was whether this Bill would diminish the 


evil caused by strong drink. In his 
opinion it would not. What ought 


legislation to do with regard to promot- 
ing temperance except to remove tempta- 
tion? Every step must be taken in that 
direction to do any good. During the 
last year or twothe House had passed a 
Bill preventing children being served 
with drink, and last year there was the 
Bill brought forward by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and sup- 
ported by the whole House, to do some- 
thing to diminish the temptation to 
drink. One very prominent part of that 
Bill dealt with clubs, which were a very 
great nuisance, but he would ask whether 
licensed public houses were much better 
than clubs. Ziv Times had said that it 
would be impossible to find anything 
which caused so much loss to soul, body 
and estate as the public house. It was 
a huge nuisance and misery, and there 
was no Vice, disease, disorder, or ca'amity 
ofany kind which had not its frequent 
rise in the public house. For a long 
time the magistrates had not done much 
inthe way of protecting the people from 
the public house. In fact they had not 
shown the efficiency recommended by 
Lord Rosebery. 
people from legalised temptations there 
would probably have been no Permissive 
Bill or Local Veto Billin this House, and 
they would have had thiscomplex question 
of politicseliminatedfrom their discussions. | 
The Farnham case showed the magistrates | 
that they could take the initiative and | 
they found that they had the best public | 
opinion at their back, and that all | 
Christian and patriotic people were with | 


| 


them. But what happened? Allof asudden | 
the Prime Minister came down toa meet- 
ing, and, in the words of the hon. Gentle- | 

Sur Wilfrid Lawson, 


| 
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Had they preserved the | 
' the hon. 


| pensation was as 
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man opposite, he gave a severe lecture 
to the magistrates. They had heard of 
John Knox tuning the pulpits, but that 
was nothing to the Prime Minister bully- 
ing the benches. He was glad to see 
that the bullying did not have much 
effect in the country. In his own 
county it had no effect whatever, because 
the magistratesat Quarter Sessions refuseas 
many licences as they thought fit. He even 
doubted whether the country approved of 
the Prime Minister’s lecture. At all 
events he went down to Camborne 
recently and spent a great part of his 
time in a business which was new to him 
—that of defending the integrity anc 
independence of the magistrates—and 
the result was that the electors sent him 
to the House to tell the Prime Minister 
what they thought of his severe lecture 
He was rather surprised to hear the 
language used towards the Bill by the 
hon. Member for the Spen Valley, who 
called it fraudulent. 


Mr. WHITTAKER : 


an imposture. 


No, I said it wis 


*Sir WILFRID LAWSON said that 
when he was in the House he should not 
have been allowed to use language like 
that. He simply said it was a howling 
fraud, because it said in the memorandum 
that it was intended to facilitate the 
reduction of licences. How was _ it 
possible to first take away the powers ot 
the magistrates to reduce licences and 
then say it would facilitate their reduction / 
He did not believe that public opinion 
was with the hon. Gentleman. The 
Church of England Temperance Society, 
which was a very influential association, 
with the King at its head and all the 
Bishops of the country as its Vice- 
Presidents, had declared that the Bill of 
Member instead of facilitating 


reduction of licences would seriously 
hamper the existing powers of the 


his opinion com- 
objectionable as 
(anything could well be. Both the 
Majority and Minority Reports agreed 
‘that public money ought not to be 
given for that purpose. If it was 
| public money that was to be taken, it 
would be condemned by everybody, and 
if it was to be private money, it ought 
not to be set out in a public Bill, and 
the House ought to havenothing w hatever 


licensing justices. In 
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to do with any arrangement made 


between the liquor sellers themselves, as | 


they would have nothing to do with an 


{24 ApriL 1903} 


arrangement between an equal number | 


of tailors or shoemakers. But it really 
was public money that would be taken 
to pay persons who could not get a 
licence. They only possessed pieces of 
paper, upon which it was proposed to 
initiate a scheme that would cost the 
country millions and millions of money. 
He respectfully asked the House to be 
chary intaking such astep. Let them 
remember what took place eight or ten 
years ago when virtually this scheme 
was brought before the House. It was 
then opposed bitterly throughout the 
country, not by wretched fanatics like 
himself, but by the respectable people 
—the moderate drinkers of the country. 
They were against the Government of 
the day, a stronger Government, perhaps, 
than this, and quite as good — if that 
were possible. There were tremendous 
demonstrations all over the country, 
and the common-sense portion of the 
English people said they would not pay 


these people because they would not be | 


allowed to sell beer. He was not going 
to brag, boast, or prophesy, but it 
looked as if the fight was going on 
again. He did not say they would be 
able to defeat the liquor men if they 
went into it heart and soul, but he did 
say they would make it one of the 
higgest fights ever seen in this country. 
Twelve years had elapsed since the last 
fight, and in that twelve years they had 
been teaching the people what the 
public houses really were, and what 
misery and horror were produced by 
the drink traffic. The Leader of the 
Opposition and his hon. friend the 
Member for West Monmouth were in 
the last fight, and they would be in it 
again if he knew them at all, as in fact 
would be every one except those who 


had a financial or political interest in the | 


question. He saw an expression on the 
previous day which defined the situation 
very well. It was that the liquor trade 
had presented a pistol at ihe 
of the Government with a demand 
* Your life or the nation’s money!” Of 
course he was not going to blame the 
Government. It was a case of skin for 
skin, and betore a man would give his 
life he would be prepared to give other 


| while they considered the 


head | 
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people’s money. Even the Government, 
strong and determined as they were, 
desired to save their own lives, but he 
would ask them to pause and consider 
what would be the effect on their 
character--for they had a character. 
The Colonial Secretary once said that a 
priest-ridden nation was to be pitied and 
a publican-ridden nation to be despised. 
He shuddered to think of the language 
that would have to be used by the right 
hon. Gentleman of a Government that 
was both. He implored the House to 
throw out the Bill and show the wor'd 
that the time had come for the House 
to take into its own hands the power to 
quell and check an evil that was against 
the best interests of the nation. 


*Mr. GROVES said he had _ had 
the pleasure for the first time 
of listening to the hon. Baronet, thoug): 
he had known of him for many years. 
The hon. Baronet went to Manchester 
for the purpose of his annual pic-nic as 
president of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
and he was a familiar figure who had 
proveda great stumbling block to much 
practical temperance legislation for the 
last quarter of a century. ‘These re- 
marks he offered in no personal sense 
as until now he had not had the 
pleasure or honour of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s acquaintance. In his remark- 
ably lucid and clear introduction of 
this Bill the hon. Member for York 
dealt with its various provisions. 
and he did not therefore purpose going 
into the detailsof the Bill. He was there 
to express his adherence to the broad 
principles embodied in the Bill, and he 
did this with a fuil sense of the responsi- 
bility attaching to him, not only as a 
Member of that House but in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Country 
Brewers’ Society of England and Wales. 
He voiced the opinion of the wholesale 
trade of the country, and he desired to 
take that opportunity of saying that 
time had 
come when the principle of compensa- 
tion for the reduction of licences, if 
licences were to be reduced, should be 
accepted by the House, they did not lay 
down any hard and fast or cast-iron 
rules or methods as to how the fund 
from which compensation was to be 
derived, should be raised, but they were 
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willing to pledge themselves to support 
the broad principle of compensation 
which was embodied in the Bill. He 
locked upon the hon. Member for the 
Spen Valley, as no doubt he (Mr. 
Whittaker) looked upon him, as being 
among the rather dangerous men Of the 
other side. He should like to say that 
he saw a great danger in the character- 
istics and attributes of the hon. Member, 
because he combined the suaviter in 
modo with the /fortiter in reso necessary 
for carrying the propaganda of which 
he was the apostle to a successful issue. 
One of his most dangerous attributes 
was that, unlike the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division, he was quite 
willing to accept an instalment of his 
programme, but he carried up his sleeve 
the remaining part of his propaganda ; 
and as soon as he had got what they 
were willing to give him, like Oliver 
Twist he wanted more. 


The position the licensed trade took up 
was that when legislation took effect there 
should be continuity and fixity in the 
policy, aim and intent of that legislation ; 
and it was because they desired, equally 
with their friends on the other side of the 
House, continuity and fixity of policy 
that they supported this Bil!, with many 
of the provisions of which they did not 
agree and some of which they objected to. 
The hon. Member for the Spen Vailey 
flourished a document emphasising the 
argument that licences were at the 
present moment insurable at a very low 
rate of premium. Cases like this were 
not established by flourishing documents 
in small print from the other side of the 
House, but if he could have established 
a case, even upon the basis of that docu- 
ment, he would have strengthened the 
cause he was advocating. Asa matter of 
fact, however, he had had an opportunity 
of perusing that document and he would 
venture to give an extract which his 
hon. friend, no doubt unintentionally, 
omitted. It was the prospectus 
of a prominent License Insurance 
Company. It was, to a _ large 
extent, governed on its Board of Directors 
by brewers, and so far perhaps was 
open to suspicion, but the extract which 
tie hon. Member omitted to read con- 
tained a distinct enunciation by the 
Chairman of the Board to the effect that 
in a very large number of cases licences 


Mr. Groves. 
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at the present moment were uninsurable 
by the Company. 


*Mr. WHITTAKER said he was read- 
ing from the prospectus and there was 
no such limitation in it. 


*Mr. GROVES said he had under- 
stood from the hon. Member that 
document was dated last week. The 
speech, was at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Company about a month 
ago. The date of the prospectus was 
probably a year or two ago. Events 
moved rapidly, and they must take the 
policy of the Company as enunciated in 
the latest pronouncement of theChairman 
at the last annual meeting. ‘The Chair- 
man of the Company said that under 
the altered circumstances these licences 
could not be insured by the Company on 
the old terms. He was speaking with re- 
gardto thosescheduledareas which existed 
in many large centres and which were re- 
ferred to by the magistrates in their 
statements from the Benches a month 
or two ago—certain areas that were 
considered to be congested and in 
which a large reduction of licences 
would be required in the current 
year. When they had the statement 
that this Company, which had done the 
majority of the license insurance, no 
longer intended to accept premiums on 
the old conditions and excluded this risk 
from their policies he thought the hon. 
Member had entirely failed to make out 
his case that for a small premium licence 
holders were able to insure their 
vroperty. A stronger case even was 
presented by the Company which did the 
second largest business in this direct on, 
and which absolutely refused toinsure any 
licenses against this specialrisk. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill ventured to predict that if the 
hon. Member for the Spen Valley found a 
satisfactory solution of this difficult 
problem he would deserve to godown to 
posterity as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member intended 
to go down to posterity :s a benefactor 
of the human race, but he could well 
imagine that on the lonely hill-sides of 
the Spen Valley monuments might be 
erected to the heroic efforts of the hon. 
Member to bring about the real object 
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of his propaganda—the total suppression 
of the liquor trade. He did not think 
he wouldsucceed, although, because of the 
attributes he had mentioned, he would 
make greater progress than the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division. If 
the hon. Member desired to obtain 
any practical result of his labours 
he would have to adopt a different 
attitude to that he had adopted that 
day. He listened to his long and 
interesting speech, but he had great diffi- 
culty in knowing whether he was arguing 
infavour of compensation or against it. As 
anhon. Member had suggested to him, he 
talked all round his hat, and it was a 
particularly bad hat at that. He went 
all round the subject, and when he sat 
down they had the greatest difficulty in 
ascertaining whether he was really guided 
by the instincts which had prompted 
him during the last twenty years or 
whether his latter day common sense 
was urging him in the direction of taking 
the practical reform offered to him by 
the present Bill. 


What had brought this position about ? 
It was not that the magistrates had been 
gradually waking up to a sense of their 
duty, or that they had become suddenly 
alive to the fact that they possessed 
powers which they had not known 
before. It was largely due to the fact 
that a circular had been issued broad- 
cast to every magistrate in the country 
by the chairman of the Birmingham 
licensing Magistrates. He trusted he 
should not give offence to any relative 
of that gentleman who might be in the 
House, but in his opinion the chairman 
of the Birmingham Bench of Magistrates 
was at the present moment suffering from 
a severe attack of swelled head, and if 
he desired to set himself up as an 
emperor in the reform of the licensing 
laws he would ask him to address himself 
to a practical solution of this question 
by methods which did not carry with 
them an attempt to compass what might 
be a great right by inflicting a great 
wrong. Their opinion was that the 
licensing justices had taken a different 
attitude, partly because of this circular 
and partly owing to the fact that they 
were becoming increasingly dominated by 
the fanatical element of the teetotal 
party. 

The trade would not shirk the conflict. 
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‘which was strong enough to look after 





He was not there to champion the trade. | 


itself. But he felt that thinking 
people in England were waking up to 
the fact that the action of the magis- 
strates in singling out a certain section 
of the community for different treat- 
ment from that accorded to any other 
section was unfair and wrong, and that 
it was time an end was put to the 
crusade of spoliation and robbery which 
these people had initiated. Could it be 
said that a bench of magistrates, com- 
posed of men* of the views of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division, 
could possibly adjudicate judicially on 
applications for new licences or for 
renewals of old licences ! If an illustra 
tion were needed of the real feeling of 
the country upon this important ques 
tion, it might be fittingly expressed by 
the opinion of the Members of this 
House, and the Reports of the Royal 
Commission. Seven members of the 
Royal Commission supported the 
Minority Report, which was against 
compensation, but, on the other hand, 
seventeen members supported the 
Majority Report upon which this Bill 
was based. He was content that 
those figures should be taken as re- 
presenting the true opinion of the 
country ; he assumed there would be a 
similar proportion in favour of this Bill 
when the House went to a division, and 
he thought the same preponderance of 
opinion would be found outside. He 
ventured to say that he and those who 
worked with him had done more for 
true temperance than many of those 
on the opposite side. The holders of 
licences were the people to find a satis- 
factory solution of the problem: if they 
were met with fair terms, and given 
the rights they were entitled to demand, 
they would meet hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. If this was not settled to-day—- 
he did not suppose for a moment that 
the division would go against them, but 


‘if it did, there was an appeal outside 


the House, and England, he was sure, 
would never pledge herself to a_ policy 
of robbery and spoliation for the 
supposed benefit of one section of the 
community to the detriment of tlie 
remainder. 


* Dr. HUTCHINSON (Sussex. Rye) 
said he had just come fromthe electorate 
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outside to which the hon. Member had 
said there was an appeal, and that being 
so, he wished to say a word or two to 
show how he stood upon this matter. 
He was not quite sure, on the present 
veeasion, what he had to vote for: 
whether it was the fantastic arrange- 
ments for compensation proposed by the 
non. Member tor York, or. the plain 
issue of compensation or no compensa- 
tion which was suggested by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Camborne. Ii 
the issue was whether fair*compensation 
was to be given when licences were 
taken away, without saying where it 
was to come from, he was pledged most 
soundly to vote in favour of that com- 
pensation. He had no reason to vote 
tor it except for the pledges he had 
given. Having addressed the House as 
“ Gentlemen,” whereat there were cries 
of * Order,” the hon. Member said it 
was most difficult for a new Member to 
remember that there was one thing he 
must not call hon. Members, namely, 
Gentleman. He believed that whether 
he voted for or against the Bill, the 
licensed interest would support him. 
[Cries of “‘Why?’’}] Because by the 
action he took during the Rye election 
he was the cause of the Prime Minister 
making that celebrated reply to the 
anxious prayer of the poor publicans, 
and he claimed on that account, the 
eternal gratitude of the licensed 
victuallers of the United Kingdon for the 
rest of his natural life. His hon. friend 
the Member for the Spen Valley agreed 
with compensation on certain terms, 
and his hon. friend opposite, the Member 
for Tonbridge, said he would not vote 
for the details of the Bill, but only on 
the question of compensation. He him- 
self was going to vote for compensation, 
or else not vote at all, but he should 
like to hear some authoritative view on 
the subject which would give a lead 


and tell the House what it was to 
vote tor. 
THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WaLtEr 
LonG, Bristol, 8.): From the maiden 
speech we have recently listened to I am 
satisfied that whatever we may think of 
the arguments advanced or the views 
held by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Camborne 


Drv. Hutehinson. 


quarters of the House we rejoice to see 
him once more amongst us. Although he 
has taken part in the debates of the 
House to-day for the first time since his 
return, and spoken as a new Member, it 
is on the old subject on which he has 
spoken in days gone by. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just addressed us 
has done much to relieve this side of the 
House from the sorrows of the Rye elee- 
tion. He has delivered a speech which 
was singularly refreshing, but which, | 
also venture tosay, has brought consterna- 
tion and dismay into all quarters of the 
House, because he has asked a question 
it is difficult to answer to his own satis- 
faction, and has stated it in such a 
manner as to make the task of anyone 
making the reply to his question an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one. He says he is 
pledged to vote for compensation, but 
the Bill brought in by the hon. Member 
for York, which proposes compensation, 
is so ridiculous that he will not vote for 
it at all. 


* Dr. HUTCHINSON : It is not the 
compensation I object to, but the means 
of providing it 


Mr. WALTER LONG: So I said, and 
therefore the first opportunity which 
the hon. Gentleman has of performing 
his pledge places him in this difficulty, 
and he therefore asks us to advise him 
what he had best do. I am afraid he 
will find himself in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty, and I do not know 
that the Rules of Parliament have made 
any other provision for such a condition 
of things than that the hon. Member 
should efface himself on this question, 
and, having stated what he thinks of it, 
should take no part in the division 
whatever. I wish very much that my 
right hon. friend the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs was not absent from 
the House on this occasion. I regret 
his absence, not only because of the 
accident which occasions it, but because, 
had he been present to-day, it would 
have fallen to his lot to deal with 
this Question this afternoon. My hon. 
friend the Member for York in the very 
able, moderate, closely reasoned, and 
temperate speech, in which he introduced 


‘this Bill commenced by saying that many 


Division, from all. 


would possibly wonder at the fact that he 
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had started out to deal with this dittieult 
problem. Ditticult it undoubtedly is, and 
if there had been any reason for question- 
ing that point we should have been satis- 
fied by the speeches made this afternoon 
that it is a question which has probably 
caused this House more difficulty in the 
last twenty-five or thirty years than any 
other question that has come before it. 
This is the first time we have debated it 
ona bill dealing with compensation which 
comes from this side of the House and 
I regret that my right hon. friend the 
Home Secretary is not here to deal with 
it instead of myself. What are the causes 
that have led to the introduction of this 
measure by my hon. and learned friend ? 
The case for the rejection of the Bill has 
heen argued with great‘ability and modera- 
tion by the hon. Member for the Spen 
Valley, and I could not help thinking 
while listening to him that if his speech, 
and the closely reasoned and temperate 
speech of the hon. Member for York, could 
be taken as accurately representing the 
two sides of the question, a conference 
outside the House of Commons might 
show that the problem is not incapable 
of solution. But the conclusion which 
the hon. Member for the Spen Valley 
arrived at brought with it the conviction 
that no such Utopia was within reach, 
at all events at present. It seems to me 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
the Spen Valley was one which would 
have been more suitable had he proposed 
to support the Second Reading of the Bill 
with the intention of moving large and 
far-reaching Amendments in Committee. 
He undoubtedly pointed out—as indeed 
anybody who criticises a Bill of this kind 
can point out—that the Bill falls short 
in many respects of the requirements of 
the case. My hon. and learned friend the 
Member for York would, I am convinced, 
be the first to allow that, in dealing with 
a question of this kind, it is obvious that 
any measure proposed in this House, and 
especially one by a private Member who 
has not had the advantage of official drafts- 
manship, experience and knowledge, would 
certainly require consideralbe alteration 
before it could be efficiently dealt with. 
But when we had from the hon. Member 
in clear and _ statesmanlike terms 
his admission that given certain reforms 
and advantages, he would be prepared 
to accept the principle of compensation, 
and when the hon. Member for York 
stated distinctly that his object was not 
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to tie the House to the details and 
machinery of the Bill, or the methods ot 
compensation, Lut to lay down the 
particular principle that where for the 
public good men are deprived of their 
property, when their conduct has been 
above reproach, they shoulda be given 
compensation, [ did think there was 
opened before us a possible field for com- 
promise. But the conclusion of the hon. 
Member’s speech dashed these hopes to 
the ground. He told us that it is his in- 
tention to do all he can to secure the 
rejection of the measure. 


What are the causes which have led to 
the introductionat this particularmoment 
of this particular measure? The hon. 
Membertold us in hisspeech thatif the pro- 
posals of the present Chancellor of the kx 
chequer and of Mr. Goschen, when they 
were both Members of the Government, 
had been adopted, the particular reform to 
which he attaches so much importance, 
the reduction in the number of licences, 
could not have been so effectually carried 
out orto so large an extent as it has 
been without any system of compensa- 
tion. It is obvious that any statement 
ot that kind, based as it must be on 
Statistics, is one which should be most 


caretully investigated before being 
accepted as absolutely reliable. The 


figures I will give to the House will 
show what is, at all events, the main 
cause of the present situation, and they 
point to my mind in an exactly contrary 
direction to the inferences drawn by the 
hon. Member. It is perfectly true that 
there is a strict legal right on the part 
of justices to refuse the renewal of 
licences. The fact to which he himselt 
referred is proof, if no other were 
needed—the fact that every year the 
holder is obliged to apply for the renewal 
of his licence. But we have not been 
arguing upon the ground of the strict 
legal argument. My hon. and learned 
friend pointed out with much force that 
custom has given in this country rights 
of property which, it may be said without 
exaggeration, are as sacred and as fully 
recognised as rights established by law. 
Is it not the case that round this system 
uf licensing there has grown up the 
unquestioned belief, not only on the 
part of licence-holders but of the great 
mass of the people, that if the conduct of 
the holder of a licence is satisfactory and 
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the requirements of the Bench are com- 
plied with, the licence will go on as if it 
were permanently, and not annually, held ? 
If that is not so, why is it that you have 
taxed it as you have, and assessed it at a 


(COMMONS; 


special rateable value, and called on the | 
to that presented by the hon. Member for 


owner to pay during his life, and his repre- 
sentatives after his death on the extreme 
value? It is said that is not the result of 
custom or recognition of their property 
by law, but is owing simply to the fact that 
they are taken at their market value. But 
what has given that market value, and why 
is it that they have come to these large 
amounts ! Take the case where licensed 
premises are the property of a limited 
liability company. 
in their financial statements, and see what 
is written off for depreciation and loss, 


Does anyone pretend, for a moment, 
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have been refused in the interests of the 
community as a whole and not for any 
fault committed by the licencee or because 
of the unsuitability of the license: 
premises. The figures also show tha: 
there is a counter case to be considere:! 


the Spen Valley. The figures do not tak.: 


into account appeals to Quarter Sessions. 
‘I am not dealing now with the actual 
‘number of licences suppressed as the 


Examine the figures | 


that if this class of property was regarded , 


as having only a transitory or annual 
value, that the writings-off in respect of 


possible loss would not be increased ten | 


or twenty-fold before the returns could 


be financially sound or reasonably accu- , 
_ presented, they are opposed to the action 


rate? Why have these writings-off not 
been made and why has this market 
value been acquired by this property ? 
Is it not because, owing [ admit, to 
custom and not to law, the holding of 
a licence has been regarded as carrying 
with it rights of property, quite different 


from those with which it is now sought | 
te endow them by those who advocate a | 


policy of wholesale withdrawal ? When 
we look at the figures for the last few 


years these facts are, I venture to say, | 


emphasised in the possible 


manner. 
[ hold in my hand a table showing 


strongest 


the number of licences refused in the 
vears 1890, 1891, 1895, 1900, and 
1902. In 1890 186 licences were refused 


on all grounds, and of those 43 were 


refused on the ground that they were | 
not required, 37 as not required and for | 
other reasons, and 106 for other grounds. | 


In the following year the total was 339 


result of appeals: I am dealing solely 
with the point raised by the hon. Member 
for the Spen Valley in regard to the 
action of the Courts of First Instance. 
The point I am making is that the 
refusal of licences has been mainly if not 
entirely due to the fact that they are not 
required and not from any misconduct 
on the part of the licence-holder. That is 
the main reason for the introduction ot 
this Bill. I have seen with great regret 
and some little resentment statements 
made to the effect that because many 
Members of this side of the House do 
not approve of this policy as it is now 


of these good, devoted men, who during 
recent years have been seeking to bring 
about a reform in connection with licensed 
houses. I do not think it necessary or 
fair that any body of men, however 
enthusiastic or zealous they may be, should 
seek to claim a monopoly of this work. 
Though the methods by which we work 
may be different, at all events we claim 


credit for having the same objects in 


—not required 103, not required and _ 


other reasons 53, and other grounds only 
—that is to say misconduct, ete.—183. 
For last year the figures are very striking. 
The total number rose to 640—not 
required 241, not required and other 
reasons 221, and other grounds only 178. 
These figures show quite clearly that the 
sudden increase in refusals has heen 
mainly on the ground that they are not 
required, in other words, that the licences 


Mr. Waiter Long. 


view, and we are justified in contending 
that by these summary and _ unjust 
methods, as some regard them, you are 
more likely to arrest the progress of this 
beneficent work than to further it. No 
one who has watched the work of these 
men, amongst whom are to be found the 
bishops of the country and clergy of all 
denominations, cannot fail to feel admira- 
tion and respect for them. Strongly 
though some, perhaps the majority, on this 
side feel in regard to these questions of the 
right of property, if we believed honestly 
that it would be impossible to assert this 
right and protect it without interrupting 


‘and destroying the good work which 


‘and the 


these men have done, if we had to 
choose between the rights of property 
advancement of a cause so 
important, we would run the risk rather 
than lose the advancement. We contend 
that if you go to work moderately and 
temperately on the lines of the speeches 
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which have been made here to-day, and | 
with due regard for the rights and , 
property of others, you are more likely | 
to advance the cause you have at heart 
than if you adopt harsher, more abrupt, 
and less just and fair methods, 


The hon. Member for the Spen Valley 
has found much fault with the details of 
the Bill. Iam bound to say that if we | 
were discussing the Bill pure and simple, 
and not the question of compensation or 
nocompensation. [“ No, no.”] Well, the 
hon. Member for Camborne put it that the 
question was whether there should be 
compensation or no compensation, and to 
my knowledge the speeches on the other 
side have been devoted largely, if not 
wholly, to that question. The speech of 
the hon. Member for the Spen Valley, the 
most comprehensive delivered from that 
side of the House, was largely devoted 
not to a criticism of the details of the 
Bill, but to an exposition of his views and 
the views of those who act with him, 
why compensation in the form suggested 
in the Bill was not to be accepted. I 
admit with the hon. Member that so far 
as the Bill itself is concerned there is 
much to be said in criticism of it. I am 
not sure that it would not carry us 
jarther than the promoters seek to go, I 
do not attach so much importance to the 
inadequacy of the scheme of contribution, 
surely a short Amendment in Committee 
would remove that difficulty. It would 
he easy to increase the percentage. I 
believe it is the duty of the Government 
to ask the House of Commons to consider 
the case before them as involving on the 
one hand a continuance of the policy with 
which we have recently become familiar, 
and on the other hand the substitution 
for it of one by which, when the licences 
are taken away without cause shown, 
compensation shall he payable to 
those who are deprived of them. 
Therefore I say I do not stop to criticise 
the details now. The Bill carries within 
it the recognition and affirmation of the 
principle of compensation in certain cases, 
and it would be impossible, in the light | 
of the declarations that we have made | 
from time to time, in face of the views 
which we hold, and which the majority 
of Members on this side hold, to recom- 
mend the House not to support the | 
measure. I am not blind to the fact that 
there is a wider question than the one | 
immediately dealt with by the Bill which | 
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been reminded of the fact that Quarter 
Sessions are now considering appeals. 
That is a very important fact, and has a 
very powerful bearing on this particular 
Bill. It follows that the case before us 
is not as yet complete. All that we 
know is that in some cases the action of 
the magistrates has appeared to carry 
with it some injustice to an important 
Pending the 
decision of the appeals the problem is not 
fully before us, and therefore the complete 
solution cannot possibly be considered, 
much less immediately found. The pro- 
posal of my hon. and learned friend may 
therefore not unnaturally be described as 
inadequate and insufficient, and one which 
will not meet the whole difficulty or deal 
with the whole trouble. But the Bill 
affirms the first principle of compensation 
where property is taken in the public 
interest, and for that reason I cannot 
recommend the House to reject it. It 
is not the first time the Unionist Party 
has identified itself with this policy. 
In 1888, and subsequently, we made _pro- 
posals which were criticised and con- 
demned ; but, at all events, whether they 
were sufficient or insufficient, they are 
the only practical proposals which have 
heen made during recent times affording 
an opportunity to deal with this pressing 
and difficult question. If they failed to 
find support in Parliament, the blame 
does not rest with us, bt with those who 
rejected them because, no doubt, they 
honestly and conscientiously — believed 
that they would do more harm than good. 
I confidently submit to the House that 
our action is not only just and practicable, 


tion fui Non-PRenewal) Bill, 


‘ but that it is also consistent. 


*Mr. ASQUITH (Fifeshire, E.): 1 con- 
fess I have listened with a good deal of 
bewilderment to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attempt to vindicate the action of 
the Government. During a large part 
of his speech he drew for us a somewhat 


‘lurid picture of what I gathered to be, 


in his judgment, the predatory action of 
the magistrates of this country in 


‘invading a form of property which, 


though not guaranteed by law, is, as 
Gentleman tells us, 
sacred by custom. Of course one 
naturally drew from that the inference 
that the Government was confronted 
with such a serious state of things that 


is creating widespread interest. We have | there devolved upon their own shoulders 
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the responsibility of taking some steps | consideration of all the relevant facts 


to arrest the mischief. But, when we 
came to the close of the right hon. 
Gentleman's speech, a totally different 
note was sounded. The action of the 
predatory benches of justices is being 
paid by Quarter Sessions, the w hole 
matter is still su) ju/ive according to him ; 
and, being still judice, he appeals 
to the House of Commons to pass 
privi ate Member's Bill in order to 
settle it. I am totally at a loss to 
understand what that means. I take 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the point which he describes as being 
opened up for us to decide—namely, the 
principle of compensation or no ¢ :mpen- 
sition. I deny absolutely that that is 
the issue,and I am going to give reasons 
for that denial. This Bill has been so 


sub 


completely pulverised in the earlier 
stages of this debate by the most able 
and convincing speech of my _ hon, 
friend the Member for Spen Valley, 


that I have to apologise for keeping 
the House for more than a few minutes 
further considering it. Whatever 
may have been the intention of the 
framer, in my judgment the effect of 
the Bill is this — on the one hand to 
fetter, and for all practical purposes to 
annihilate, the discretion which the 
law at present gives to the justices, 

and on the other hand to provide 
a method of so-called compensation 
which is unworkable and even illusory. 
As to the existing law, I shall show the 
right hon. Gentleman that there is really 
n) doubt. It has been stated so often 
that one can hardly be excused for 
stating it again, but if I may endeavour 
to formulate it in a sentence; it is this: 
that, as regards the renewal of an expired 


in 


licence—there is no such thing as an 


existing licence at the end of the year—| 


the justices have an absolute discretion. 
When it is said, as it is said, and properly 
said, that it is a judicial discretion, what 
is meant is not a discretion to be exercised 
as in litigation according to settled rules 
of law and methods of procedure, but a 
discretion exercised in a judicial temper, 
not capriciously or whimsically, not in 
deference to any preconceived theory or 
formula [ MINISTERIAL cheers |]—certainly, 


| no doubt that is the law. 


which affect particular cases. There js 
Nor is there 
any doubt that among these relevant 
facts, sometimes the ouly relevant fact 
is the question whether or not particular 
premises are required to meet the reason- 
able necessities of the district which they 
serve. That is the law laid dow n twelve 
years ago in the case of ‘Sharp 
Wakefield,” whatever doubt there may 
have been before. I agree there was 
doubt, because the Government, oj 
which the right hon. Gentleman and 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were Members, when they made their 
proposals in 1888, did not know whac 
thelaw was; they were wrongly advised. 
fhe scheme of compensation for which 
the right hon. Gentleman claims such 
credit was recommended to the House 
on the ground that they were conferr- 
ing on the magistrates a power which 
the magistrates did not aiready possess 
to deprive the publican of a licence on 
grounds other than those of misconduct, 
and that the exercise of that new power 
might reasonably be accompanied by 
compensation. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE 


QUER (Mr. Ritcutr, Croydon): Not on 
the magistrates. We created a new 
tribunal, the County Council. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: Be it so. That has 


nothing whatever to do with the point, 
whether magistrates or County Council. 
The ground of compensation was that 
licences were to have a new element of 
precariousness introduced in their tenure, 
and therefore it was only fair that the 
licencees should receive compensation 
We know now that it was not so. The 
House of Lords so decided, and the pro- 


position I submit with confidence to the 


| knowledge 


House is this—that, at any rate for the 
last twelve years, no one has been able 
to apply for a new licence without full 
that it was within the 
discretion of the justices to refuse its 


renewal simply on the ground that there 


was an excessive supply of public-houses 
in the district. It is that fundamenta' 


| principle of our licensing law that this 


that is most important, not in deference | 


to any preconceived theory or formula, 


one way or the other—but upon a full 
| 


Mr. Asquith 


Bill proposes to reverse, and that is the 
main—I will not say the only—ground 
of my opposition to it 
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What does the Bil provide? In the 
sixth clause it provides that the total 
ascertained value of the licences of which 
the renewal is refused shall not exceed 
the sum determined to be available for 
compensation. What does that mean ! 
It means that, whereas the justices now 
can act perfectly freely with a single- 
minded regard to the interests of the 
public, for all time to come the limits of 
that free action w.1 be curtailed, and 
curtailed, as my hon. friend the Member 
for Spen Valley has shown, within the 
niurrowest and most meagre limits 
possible. He estimates the total fund to 
he raised for the whole of England and 
Wales, under the Bill, for the purpose of 
compensation, even if the full powers are 
exercised, at £500,000. Inasmuch as 
every licence of which the renewal is 
refused, is to be paid at its full value, 
with the goodwill attaching to the 
premises, it is obvious that the Bill would 
not only paralyse, but to a large extent 
xtinguish, the discretion of the justices. 
In my opinion, that is sufficient to 
induce the House to reject the Second 
Reading. 

The right hon. Gentleman tells us 
that the vote is to be taken on the issue 
of compensation. I do not think it is. 
My hon. friend who is opposed to com- 
pensation is naturally opposed to this 
Bill. But the question whether or not 
that is the issue is determined by whether 
aperson can logically vote against the 
Second Reading of this Bill, although he 
is in favour of compensation. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: I was quoting 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
Camborne who distinctly laid it down 
that the issue was compensation or no 
compensation. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: And I 
juoted the words of the hon. and learned 
Member who moved the Second Reading 
and who, towards the close of his speech, 
sid he put the issue on the broad 
ground of compensation. 


and learned Member, neither of them 
has the power to define the issue to be 
decided. I have never before heard 
such a proposition advanced — that 
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‘Mn. ASQUITH: With sll posible | * 870% 2m too far. 
respect to my hon. friend and the hon. | 
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because an individual Member in the 
course of the debate says a certain point 
is the issue before us the whole House 
has to accept it. If we are going to 
have the opinions expressed in the 
course of the debate quoted, what is the 
position of the hon. Member for the 
Spen Valley who moved the rejection ! 
He is in favour of compensation, and he 
explained the grounds on which, and 
the limits within which, he is in 
favour of it; so that when the rejection 
has been moved by an hon. Member in 
that position I am entitled to say that 
every Member who votes against the 
Bill must not be taken to vote against 
compensation. 


[ want, however, to make my own posi- 
tion clear. I have never seen anything 
opposed to the theory of our licensing law 
in a scheme under which the reduction of 
licences might be facilitated and accele1 
ated by some form of compensation 
payableto the trade by the trade. If it 
were correct to say that a licence is « 
form of property, if this extraordinary 
theory that a custom can arise which is 
in violation of the statute law and a 
contradiction of the decisions of the 
highest tribunals in the country, and if 
this overriding custom can give a pro- 
prietary interest where the law expressly 
says no proprietary interest exists, then 
the person who ought to pay compensa- 
tion is not the trade, but the State. 
The State, in the interest of the public, 
then takes away from a man that which 
isihis private property, and wherever that 
is done, according to the practice and 
theory of the law, compensation is payable 
out of State funds. This Bill is, on that 
theory, most illogical. Why ought thi 
unfortunate publicans, who have done no 
harm, who have been carrying on a 
legitimate business, to be taxed in the 
way proposed by the Bill? The person 
who is doing wrong is the State if the 
poor publican whose licence is not renewed 
is the owner of property compulsorily 
expropriated by the State. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s doctrine carries him 
The way in which 
the matter presents itself to me is this. 
I want if I can to facilitate the action 
of the justices in reducing the excessive 
supply of the facilities for drinking ; anid 
I am prepared to go a long way i. 
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the direction of facilitating that action 


us long as | do not infringe public | 


policy and impose on the community 
a burden which the community ought 
not fairly to bear. 
state of things? Justices in a district 
find that there is an excessive supply 
of public-houses. They believe that the 
existence of that excessive supply affords 
temptations to drink, and provides 


facilities for excessive drinking which | 
of the 


lead to the demoralisation 
community. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us, almost in tones of horror, 
that between 1891 and last year the 
number of licence renewals which had 
been refused as not being required had 
risen from 103 to 241. I was more 
surprised than the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the total, because most hon. 
Members could easily point to 241 
public-houses of which they them- 
selves have some knowledge—I do 
not say how acquired—- which are 
clearly unnecessary for any legitimate 
purpose. Even betore the appeals have 
taken place that is the total extent to 
which these predatory justices have 
exercised their powers. I must say, 
therefore, that we appear to be dealing 
with avery small matter. I am not con- 
tent with 241. In the public interest | 
should like to see the number largely 
increased, provided it can be done justly. 
What is the position of the justices? 
With cases of misconduct we are not 
concerned. The justices find an excessive 
number of public-houses in a distr-ct. 
and that the licencees are conducting 
their business in a perfectly legitimate 
manner. The justices are in a dilemma. 
Either they must hold their hands « 

not do what public interest ec’ c.y 
requires by reducing the num ,, of 
licences, or they must select a vie .n, or 
a series of victims, among this innocent 
class of persons. That is a most in- 
vidious duty. 1 do not wonder that the 
consequence is that the justices do very 
often hold their hands when the public 
interest requires that they should act. 
No fair-minded man can overlook the 
hardship inflicted on the selected victim 
or victims ; one is taken, and the other 
is left. He has done no more harm 
than his neighbour, but the lot happens 
to fall upon him. He has no legal right. 


to compensation, because he accepted his 
Mr. Asquith, 
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What is the existing | 


| settlement of the matter. 
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licence with his eyes open; but I think 
it is fair that those who remain ag sur. 
vivors should in some form or other, if 
a practicable form can be devised, be 
made to—I will not say compensate the 
victim—but provide a solatium to the 
victim. That is a more accurate term 
than compensation, because compensa- 
tion applies only to the case in which 


you are taking from a man that which 


legally belongs to him —a_ solatium 
should at the same time remedy the 
hardship done, and _ set free the 
magistrates to perform their work. It 
is on that ground, and within those 
limits only, that I, for my part, can 
ever assent to compensation. But if a 
practicable scheme can be devised to 
throw the burden, if it is to be a 
pecuniary burden, on those who, to 
some extent, benefit by the enhanced 
value of the monopoly left in their 
hands, I see no objection to it in 
principle. 

This Bill, however, does not raise any 
such point. In my judgment no 
scheme of compensation of any kind 
can be tolerated which does not also 
leave absolutely free the unfettered 
discretion of the justices. [ entirely 
agree with the view that instead of, as 
in this Bill, the amount of reduction 
being limited by the amount of the levy 
on the trade, it ought to be exactly the 
the other way. Another condition, 
equally important, is this—that there 
should be a time limit for existing 
holders of licences. Whatever case, 
either of equity or compassion, can be 
made in favour of existing holders of 
licences, is entirely due to causes which 
are passing away, because everyone now 
knows what the law is; he acts with his 
eyes open, and has no excuse for being 
deceived. I thought it right to make 
this statement, because I entirely demur 
to the suggestion that the issue 
which the right hon. Gentleman 
has tried to foist upon us is a 
question of compensation or no com- 
pensation when we come to the absolute 
For my part, 
I shall give my Vote on the merits 
of this Bill, and upon no other issue 
of any sort or kind. Because I believe 
that this Bill is improvident, unneces- 
sary, and unworkable, because it inter- 
feres with the discretion which the 
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licensing law reposes in the justices, 
which ought to be the foundation of 


any wise and just system of licensing, | 


I shall vote, without any hesitation, 
against the Second Reading. 


i THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BaLFour, Manchester, 
E.): I will not detain the House many 
minutes, but I really must say one word 
on the very singular speech to which 
we have just listened. The right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in saying 
at the beginning of his remarks that it 
was always possible to find some logical 
reason for voting either for or against 
the Second Reading of a Bill brought 
forward on a Friday afternoon by a 
private Member, but I venture to say 
that it is more in conformity with the 
tradition and practice of this House, 
when dealing with the second reading 
of a Bill, to vote, not according to this 
or that clause or detail, but according 
to the general principles involved in 
the Bill. Therefore, when the right 
hon. Gentleman told us he was going 
to vote without hesitation against 
the Second Reading of this Bill, I 
thought he was going to tell us what was 
the fundamental point of principle on 
which he differed trom the framers of 
the bill and the great majority of gentle- 
men on this side. Whatever merits or 
demerits the right hon. Gentleman’s 
oratory may have—and I am one of its 
greatest admirers—not even his sternest 
critics would say that as a rule he was 
wanting in lucidity. But if I was asked 
why the right hon. Gentleman is going 
without hesitation to vote against this 
Bill, I would say it was because he dis- 
likes the word “ compensation,” and likes 
the word “ solatium.”’ “Solatium ” may 
be better English or better Latin—Ido not 
know—it may be a more proper phrase 
to carry out the object which most 
people call compensation, but “ solatium,” 
as he uses it, is compensation; and why, 
therefore, he should vote against a Bill 
which does give under the name of com- 
pensation what he calls solatium J really 
am utterly at a loss to understand. To 
whom does the right hon. Gentleman 
think solatium—I will not use the dread- 
ful word “ compensation ”—ought to be 
given? It ought to be given, in his view, 
to every holder of a licence from whom 
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‘rather than touch. I 
know, then, how the solatium is to be 


‘of the fence he is. 
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that licence is taken away without fault 
of the licence-holder. And yet he objects 
to this Bill, or, I suppose, any Bill which 
fetters the discretion of the magistrates. 
It follows from these two propositions 
that the fund from which the solatium 
is to be derived must be practically 
unlimited, or a fund, at all events, so 
large that the most sweeping reduction 
of licences would not make any undue 
inroad upon it. Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man prepared to find such a fund? He 
isnot. [‘‘ The trade.”] Then we now 
understand the right hon. Gentleman’s 
position to be this: Every magistrate is 
to have unfettered discretion; every 
licence-holder who loses his licence 
through no fault of his own is to have a 
solatium; and the trade by some 
machinery which neither the right hon. 
Gentleman nor any other human being 
ean devise [‘‘Oh!”] is toprovide the 
necessary money. Let us take a case 
which I hope is imaginary. Let us 
suppose the hon. baronet the Member 
for Camborne had his way and persuaded 
every bench of magistrates at Brewster 
Sessions to adopt the principles which he 
has advocated with admirable courage 
and marvellous persistency during so 
many years. | suppose the result would 
be that these gentlemen, without pre- 
conceived notions and in a judicial frame 
of mind, would take away every licence 
throughout the whole country. If they 
are not to be able to do that, then you 
are interfering with that sacred discretion 
which the right hon. Gentleman says he 
would perish on the floor of the House 
should like to 


: ained which would satisfy not the 
Ixy, claims, but the equitable or 
chi. able and eleemosynary claims 
whic. the right hon, Gentleman allows, 
of the various licence-holders who would 
be deprived by such a sweeping measure 
as thac of their means of livelihood. 
That atone shows how absolutely incon- 
sistent *s the right hon. Gentleman’s 
position.” Unless you have an unlimited 
fund it is absolutely necessary to fetter 
the discretion of the magistrates. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman, with all his 
lucidity, appears to me to wish to carry 
out two inconsistent lines of, policy at 
once. He does not know on which side 
I do not know 


R 
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whether the ardent spirit of the hon. {and bought and sold as property, and 
Baronet the Member for Camborne is| when that is taken away without any 
satisfied by the change of phrase from | fault of their own. We on this side 
compensation to solatium. prefer to call it compensation and mean 
to vote for it under that name. The 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I have} right hon. Gentleman prefers to call it 
nothing to do with solatium. solatium, and means to vote against it, 
I venture to submit that ours is the 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is really | most consistent, the most logical, and 
rather depressing to those who anxiously | the most moral course that the House 
look to by-elections to learn what the | can adopt. 


country thinks to find that of our two 


latest recruits one tells us that he is Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
bound above all things to vote for com- | (Stirling Burghs): I think the hon. 


pensation, and the other tells us he will; Member for Rye must regret that 
not vote for compensation even when it | he appealed to the House for instruction 
is called solatium. 1 am sorry to think | as to the course he should take on this 
that even the successes, on which I | Bill, because the advice he received from 
congratulate hon. Gentlemen opposite, | the two right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in the recent by-elections, have not con- | must leave him in a state of worse 
duced',apparently to that harmony in | confusion thanever. The Prime Minister, 
their ranks which we would all have|in the beginning of his speech, found 
desired to see. In truth it is quite | fault with my right hon. friend beside 
evident that the right hon. Gentleman | me for having disputed the fact that 
has not helped either the House or|this was a Bill the main and sole 
himself by the speech which he has | object of which was to get the assent 
to-day delivered. He is going to vote|of the House to the principle of com- 
against the Bill, although it carries out | pensation, and the right hon. Gentle- 
his own principles. {‘‘ No.”] As far as|man did this, although my _ right 
the Bill does not carry out his own| hon. friend explained, in the most em- 
principles, no Bill in the world can carry | phatic way, that his objection was not 
them out, because the policy he has/| onthe ground of compensation, but on 
described is that of an unlimited power | the ground that the Bill altered the law 
of taking away licences, an unlimited | as it at present exists; that it did away 
power of giving solatium, but a limited/ with the discretion of magistrates, 
fund out of which the solatium should | paralysed their action, and created that 
be paid. That policy cannot be carried | which does not exist at present—a vested 
out, because the laws of arithmetic | interest in the holding of a licence. These 
happen to be against it. In these | were the objections my right hon. friend 
circums:ances I would venture respect- | made tothe Bill, and for these reasons we 
fully to suggest that the question we | shall vote against it. But the right | on. 
have before us is this—whether we ought | Gentleman held up the flag of compenisa- 
or ought not, under the name of solatium | tion, and tried through the greater part 
or compensation, to do something for | of his speech to convince the House that 
those persons who, wisely or unwisely,| compensation would be impossible 
are deprived of what, if not property, | without restricting the discretion of 
is taxed as property, rated as property, | magistrates. So, according to his theory, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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the main and cardinal principle of the 
Bill, the ground on which he supports 
it, is that it restricts the discretion of 
magistrates and interferes with their 
authority ; and all I need say now is that 
that is the very reason why weshall vote 
The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed not to be aware when he talked 
of compensation and the question of re- 
duction of licences that both sections of 
the Royal Commission recommended it in 


against it. 


the most explicitand unmistakable way, 
aud laid down methods by which it could 
be applied ; so all he has said on that 
subject goes by the board. But if this 
matter is of such importance, and if so 
much harm is being done to innocent 
people, if it is a matter of such infinite 
complexity, and if such terrible conse- 
quences follow from mistaken 
being adopted, why do not the Govern- 
ment themselves deal with the question 4 
Why does the right hon. Gentleman 
make a speech to a deputation, which 
implies a slur on the magistrates of this 
country, in his zest to prevent their 
action in the reduction of the number of 
public houses. Why does he not, with 
his responsibility, take the necessary 
steps for introducing a measure dealing 
with this great question? Instead ot 
that the Government are going to sup- 
port a Bill which, according to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, is 
faulty in all its details and methods, and 
which he supports only as a sort of 
declaration of a pious opinion in favour 
of compensation, on which subject he 
would have probably nearly a unanimous 
House, and which will not be at all re- 


presented by the Division ; while, on the | 


other hand, the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government puts forward 


the restriction of the power of magis- 


steps» 
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|trates to reduce licences as the great 


object to be kept in view, and on that 
ground, and apparently that ground 
only, he supports the Bill. Instead of 
offering fantastic and _ irreconcilable 
reasons for supporting a Bill of which 
they themselves say they do not approve, 
would it not be better and more in 
accordance with the importance of the 
question if they announced their inten- 


‘tion of themselves dealing with it by a 


measure avoiding the evils they have 
pointed out and meeting the necessities 
of the case. 


*Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said he rose for the purpose 
of making a suggestion which he thought 
if adopted would remove some of the 
objections of the moderate and reasonable 
opponents of the Bill. 
general consensus of opinion that the 


There was a 


number of licences should be reduced, if 
this could be done without injustice or 
cost to the community. For his part he 
did not consider it just to make the trade 
compensate itself. His suggestion was 
that if an application was made for a new 
licence it should be granted if the appli- 
cant offered to surrender at least two 
licences for the one granted, and of 
at least equal value, the value to be 
settled by arbitration in the usual way. 
He would give an illustration. In a new 
neighbourhood, where a great deal of 
building was going on, a decent inn was 
required. The applicant having licences 
which he could surrender, and being sure 
of his licence, was able to build a good 
house in every way suitable. He was 
told there were plenty of places near 
large towns where such a licence would 
be worth as much as £10,000. The 
licencee would then be willing to sur- 
render, say, ten licences, worth on the 


R 2 
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average £1,000 each. The result would | that it would hinder that cause which all 
be a reduction of nine licences, which | sections of the House desired to advance. 
would be surrendered where they were | There was one further point he wished to 
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really not required, and for those houses | 
of a bad class they would then get instead | 
a good house of great value, in a locality | 
where it was really wanted. The effect | 
would be that the number of licensed 
It would pay 


houses would be reduced. 


the licencee, because he would only have 


the expense of keeping up one house | 
instead of ten, even if he did not do as | 
much business as he did in the ten houses. 
The owner would be better off, and 
nobody would be any worse off, and 
the public convenience would be 
studied, the cause of temperance would 
be promoted, the licencee benefited, and it 
He had dis- 


cussed this proposal with men of great 


would be good all round. 


experience who were largely interested 
in the trade, and he was told that the 
effect in his own neighbourhood, and in | 
the neighbourhood of large towns, would | 
be very great indeed, and there would be 
a very large reduction in the number of 
licences if his suggestion were carried out. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 


shire, W.) said he would say in a few | 


sentences what he desired to put before 
the House. He had had the honour of | 
serving upon the Royal Commission, and | 
he represented Wales, which was included | 
in this Bill, and he wished to say that | 
the dominant sentiment of Wales was 
against this Bill. During the course of 
the debate he thought they had lost sight 
The question | 


| 
| 


of the main point at issue. 
was whether this Bill would conduce to | 
the sobriety of the nation or the reverse ? | 


Upon all the grounds which had been 


mention. The hon. Member who repre- 
sented Tonbridge made it perfectly clear 


| that whatever might be in the Bill itself 


in regard to the source from which com- 
pensation was to come, he did not think 
it would be sufficient to rely only upon 
compensation from the trade, and he 
made it clear that in his opinion the tax- 
payer would have to be taxed for the 
purposes of the Bill. Therefore in con- 
sidering the real issue they should take 


into account that important fact. They 


could not in any way raise the ques- 


tion of compensation without raising 
the question of the individual tax- 
payer. Believing as he did that this 


| Bill was unworkable, and that it was 
prejudicial to the principle which most 
|of them held to be essential to the 


success of temperance reform, he should 
greatly regret it if the result of the 


debate was to cause the House to adopt 


the line taken up by this Bill. Although 


‘the Prime Minister had made light of 


the debate, the issue was a serious and 
a very important one, and he hoped the 
House would make it evident to the 


country that they were not going to 


deal with this important question except 
inthe spirit of doing something which 
would promote and not hinder the pro- 
gress of the temperance cause. 


Mr. J. W. WILSON (Worcestershire, 


|N.) said this was not simply a question 


of compensation or no compensation. 
He had listened to almost every word 
that had been said in the debate, and 
he had studied the Bill very carefully, 


stated, and on account of the way in| and it seemed to him that the conclud- 


which it tied the hands of the magistrates, ing lines of the proviso in Clause 6 really 


the result of passing this Bill would be| dominated the whole Bill. 


Sir Alfred Hickman. 


The” Bill 
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took away the discretion of the magis- 
trates in return for what? The sum of 
6s. 8d. per cent. had been mentioned, 
but they had heard that the rate of 
insurance against loss offlicences ranged 
from 5s. to’ 15s. per cent. He could 
not see that the Bill would facilitate the 
reduction of licences. His point was 
that 6s. 8d. per cent. was not likely to 
do more than cover the natural shrink- 
age in licences which was now going on. 
The Bill was, therefore, not a practical 
one. [MINISTERIAL interruptions and 
cries of ‘* Divide, divide.’’] 


Sir ROBERT REI D( Dumfries Burghs) 
said that undoubtedly it was somewhat 
difficult to know what they were to vote 
upon. He was not in favour of compen- 
sation, and he was not going to be 
pledged by anything or anybody. 
He considered it a most dangerous 
thing for the State to take in hand 
a matter of this kind, which he 
believed really belonged to the trade. 
If the trade came aud asked for assist- 
ance in adjusting a scheme of mutual 
insurance they might consider the 
proposal. For his part, he did not 
intend to support compensation at all. 
He thought the State ought not to touch 
the matter but leave it to the trade. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I think the House is in- 
debted to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just spoken, for he has really done 
something to bring back the House to a 
clear conception of the issue with which 
we have todeal. Sir, it is; the common 
practice for those who desire to oppose 
a Bill'and at the’same time” to’ leave 


themselves absolutely uncommitted, to 
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deal with the matter as if it were a 
question of details or of particular clauses. 
After all, that is entirely contrary to the 
practice which ought to prevail with 
regard to discussion and votes upon the 
Second Reading of a Bill. On the Second 
Reading offa Bill you are not dealing 
with the details of the Bill. They have 
to be considered in Committee after- 
wards. You are dealing only with the 
main principle which is conveyed in the 
Bill. I defy anybody who is fair and 
impartial to deny that the main principle 
before the House to-day is that, where a 
licence is taken away without any fault 
of the owner, some compensation, from 
some source or other, ought to be given. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just spoken has said most fairly and 
straightforwardly that he is opposed to 
anything of that kind, and the hon. 
baronet the Member for Camborne and 
other hon. Members who have taken 
part in the debate have said the same 
thing. That is the logical point of view 
to take. 
compensation 
against the Bill, and are bound to vote 


Those who are opposed to all 
are justified in voting 
against it; but we, on the other hand, 
who are in favour of giving compensation 
in these cases, are bound, in my opinion, 
to vote for the Second Reading, even 
though, as in my own case, there are 
many points in the Bill of which I do not 
approve. Weare logical. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman on the other side is 
logical, but those hon. Gentlemen who 
are in favour of a solatium and vote 
against the Bill are neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) said he desired in two or three 
words to say why it was his intention to 


vote against this Bill. He opposed this 
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measure because he thought it was a 
Bill brought in to obtain the sanction of 
the House and the Government for a 
form of endowment to the brewers of 
this country. He would say to those 
who supported this Bill in that if they 
desired to compensate those in the trade 
who lost their licences through no fault 
of their own it was quite within their 
power to do it without coming to the 
House either to get its sanction or to 
get suggestions as to how they should 
do it. The trade the 
wealthiest and most powerful in the 
country and for the members of that 
trade to come to the House of Commons 
and say that they were unable, of their 
own initiative, to compensate those of 
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was almost 


their fellows 
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who lost their licences | 
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He had a great many objections to this 
Bill but briefly he would give two 
reasons. The first was that if it were 
carried into law it would take away the 
discretionary power now vested in the 
magistrates; and the second was that 
he held very strongly that if the people 
of this country in their discretion con- 
sidered there were too many public- 
houses in a neighbourhood they were 
absolutely within their right in declaring 
that some of them should be closed, 
without being called upon to provide 
out of public funds compensation for 
those whose licences were taken away. 


Question put. 





through no fault of their own was some- | 


The House divided: Ayes, 266; 


Noes, 


thing that he could not understand. !133, (Division List No. 69.) 
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Levy, Maurice 

Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Lundon, W. 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Govern, T. 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Sir Charles Benj. 
Mansfield, Horace Rendall 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Mather, Sir William 
Maxwell, W.J.H.(umfriessh. 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. JohnWilliam 
Mitchell, Edw.( Fermanagh, N. 


When the tellers presented themselves 
to announce the result of the Division, 


{COMMONS} 


Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John (Montrose 
Moss, Samuel 

Newnes, Sir George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Paimer, Sir Chas. M. (Durham 
Palmer, G. Wm, (Reading) 
Perks, Robert William 
Pickard, Benjamin 
Priestley, Arthur 

Rea, Russeli 

Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sirk. Threshie (Dumfries 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roverts, John Bryn (E7fon) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rose, Charles Day 

Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B. 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 
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Sloan, Thomas Henry 

Smith, HC(.Vorth mb. Tyneside 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M, 
Sullivan, Donal 

Taylor, Theo. C. (Radcliffe) 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glam., Ey 
Thomas, David Alfred ( Verthyr 


| Thomson, F. W. (York, W.R. 


Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert 

Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, §.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, Eugene(Clackmannan 
Wason, Jolin Catheart (Orkney 
Weir, James Galloway 
White, George (Norfolk) 
White, Luke (Yors, £. &. 
Whitley, J. H: (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Thomag Palmer 
Williams, O. (Merioneth) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W. R.) 
Woe xdhouse, Sird T\ Auddersfd 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs—: 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone and 
Mr. William M‘Arthur. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMEND- 


MENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 





Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, N.) 
rose and stated that it had been his inten- 
tion to vote against the Bill, but that 
he had unfortunately been locked in the 
other lobby. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Member passed the tellers ? 


Sir JAMES HASLETT: Yes, I passed 


the tellers. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. 
Member must be counted in the lobby 


through which he passed. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3ill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday, 19th June. 











without Amendment ; Bill to be read the 


third time upon Monday next. 


NEW BILL. 


ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION). 
Bill to provide for the Registration of 
Architects, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Atherley-Jones and Sir William 


Coddington. 


ARCHITECTS (REGISTRATION) BILL. 

“To provide for the Registration of 
Architects,” presented accordingly, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday, 18th May, and to be 


printed. [Bill 165.] 


Adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock till Monday. 


next. 
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PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorbd CHANCELLOR acquainted the 
House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates 
from the Examiners that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have been complied with:— 
Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) ; 
Great Western Railway (Pension Fund). 


Member 


North-Western Electricity and Power 
Gas Bill [u.L.]. Petition for additional 
provision; of the Promoters of the 
North-Western Electricity and Power 
Gas Bill; together with the proposed 
Amendment annexed thereto; read, and 
referred to the Examiners. 

Salford Corporation Bill [HL }. 
Petition for additional provision; of 
Salford Corporation ; together with the 
proposed clause annexed thereto; read, 
and referred to the Examiners. 


Speech indicates revision by the 


Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) 
Bill. Report from His Majesty’s Attorney- 
General in Ireland, received, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 

Manchester Southern Tramways (Lanca- 
shire) Bill [u.L.] ; Manchester Southern 
Tramways (Cheshire) Bill [H.L.]. Leave 
given to the Select Committee to con- 
solidate the Bills into one Bill if they 
think fit. 

Glasgow Corporation (Police) Draft 
Provisional Order; ordered, that the 
evidence taken before the Committee 
of this House on the Glasgow Cor- 
poration (Sewage) Bill, 1896, be referred 
“to the Commissioners appointed under 
~ the Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
‘land) Act, 1899, to inquire into the 
Glasgow Corporation (Police) Draft 
Provisional Order. 

Cleveland and Durham County Electric 
Power Bill [H.L.]. Reported, with 
Amendments. 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 
Bill [H.L.]; Reported from the Select 
Committee, with Amendments. 

Wirral Railway Bill [H.L.]; Harro- 
gate Water Bill [H.L.]. Committee to 
meet on Thursday next. 

VOL. CXXI. [FouRTH SERIES. | 


at the commencement of a 
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Pelican and British Empire Life Office 
Bill{#.L.}]. The Chairman of Committees 
informed the House that the opposition 
to the Bill was withdrawn. The orders 
made on the 12th and 26th of March last 
discharged, and Bill committed for Thurs- 
day next. 

Wellington (Salop) Gas Bill [#.1.]. 
The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn. The orders made on 
the 12th and 26th of March last dis- 
charged and Bill committed for Thursday 
next. 

Harrow and Stanmore Gas Bill [H.1.}. 
The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn. The orders made on 
the 16th and 26th of March last dis- 
charged, and Bill committed for Thursday 
next. 


South-Western and Isle of Wight 
Junction Railway Bill [H#.u... The 
Chairman of Committees informed the 
House that the opposition to the Bill was 
withdrawn. The orders made on the 
12th and 26th of March last discharged, 
and Bill committed. 

Southampton Harbour Bill | 1.L.]. The 
Chairman of Committees informed the 
House that the opposition to the Bill was 
withdrawn. The orders made on the 9th 
and 26th of March last discharged, and 
Bill committed. 

Bristol Corporation Bill [H.L.]. The 
Chairman of Committees informed the 
House that the opposition to the Bill was 
withdrawn. The order made on the 9th 
of March last discharged, and Bill com- 
mitted, 

Gosport, Fareham, and Cosham Tram- 
ways Bill [#.L.]; Wakefield and District 
Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Bangor Corpora- 
tion Bill Let Tynemouth and District 
Tramways Bill [u.L.]; Committed. The 
Committees to be proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


Life Association of Scotland Bill [H.L. | ; 
Hexham Gas Bill ert ; Lima Railways 
Bill [H.L.]; Indiarubber, Guttapercha, 
and Telegraph Works Company Bill 
H.L.]; North’s Navigation Collieries Bill 
Cae Faversham Gas Bill [H.L.]; 

xeter Railway Bill [H.L.]. Read 3°, 
and passed, and sent to the Commons, 


South-Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railways Bill [H.L.|; Sutton 


Ss 
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Coldfield Corporation Bill [H.L.] ; Cardiff 
Railway Bill [u...}; Manchester Southern 
Tramways (Lancashire) Bill [H.L.|; Man- 
chester Southern Tramways (Cheshire) 
Bill [w.L.]; South Lancashire Tram- 
ways Bill (H.L.]; Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Tramways Bill [H.L.] ; North 
Cheshire Tramways Bill [H.1.]. Report 
from the Committee of Selection, That 
the Lord Denman be proposed to the 
House as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee on the said Bills in the place of 
the Lord Wandsworth ; read, and agreed 
to. 


Winchester Water and Gas Bill; 
Market Drayton Gas Bill; Ipswich Gas 
Bill; Great Northern and City Railway 
Bill ; Burgess Hill and St. John’s Com- 
mon Gas Bill: Broadstairs Gas Bill; 
Bath Corporation Water Bill ; Bridg- 
water Gas Bill; East Ardsley Gas Bill. 


Brought from the Commons; read i"; 
and referred to the Examiners. 
Stoke Newington Borough Council 


Bill ; Sutton District Water Bill ; Mid- 
land Railway Bill; London Hydraulic 
Power Bill: North Middlesex Gas Bill ; 
Maidstone Gas Bill. Brought from the 
Commons; read 1°; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
MUNICIPAL TRADING, 

Message from the Commons that they 
have come to the following Resolution, 
to which they desire the concurrence of 
this House, viz.: That it is expedient 
that a Select Committee of this House 
be appointed to join with a Committee 
of the Lords to consider and report as to 
the principles which should govern 
powers given by Bills and Provisional 
Orders to municipal and other local 
authorities for industrial enterprise 


within or without the area of their juris- | 


diction. 


The LorpD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the following Papers 
having been commanded to be presented 


to this House by His Majesty had been | 


so presented on the following dates by 
delivery to the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
pursuant to Standing Order No. CXL, 
viz. : 
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CHARITY COMMISSION, 


Fiftieth Report of the Charity Com- 


missioners for England and Wales, 
(April 1.) 
TREATY SERIES. 
No. 4. (1903)—Convention between 


the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America for the adjustment of 
the boundary between the Dominion of 
Canada and the territory of Alaska. 
Signed at Washington, 24th January, 
1903. [Ratifications exchanged at 
Washington, 3rd March, 1903.] (April 
1.) 

No. 5. (1903)—Convention between 
the United Kingdom and Denmark for 
regulating the fisheries outside territorial! 
waters in the ocean surrounding the 
Farie Islands and Iceland. Signed at 
London, 24th June, 1901.  { Ratifiea- 
tions exchanged at London, 28th May, 


1902.] (April 17th.) 
TRADE REPORTS. 
l.: Annual Series. 
No. 2947. Greece (Thessaly). (April 
2.) 
No. 2948. Somaliland Protectorate. 
(April 2.) 
No. 2949. France (Brest and Dis- 
trict). (April,2.) 
No. 2950. Turkey (Constantinople). 
(April 4.) 
No. 2951. Mexico (Mexico). (April 
tth.) 


No. 2952. United States (Chicago). 
(April,20.) 

No. 2953. Greece (Morea and the 
Provinces of Acarnania and .1tolia). 
(April 20.) 

No. 2954. 
(April 20.) 


Portugal (Foreign Trade). 


No. 2955. France (Cherbourg). (April 
20.) 
No. 2956. Germany (Chemnitz). 


(April 20.) 

No. 2957. 
(April 22. 

No. 2958. 

No. 2959. 

No. 2960. 
94.) 

II. Index to Reports of His Majesty's 
Diplomatic and Consular Representa- 
tives Abroad on trade and subjects of 
general interests (with Appendix), 1902. 
(April 22. 


Greece (the Cyclades). 
Servia. (April 22.) 

Germany. (April 24.) | 
France (Havre). (April 
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RUSSIA (NEW GENERAL CUSTOMS 
TARIFF), 


ranslation of the New General Cus- 
toms Tariff for the European Frontiers 
of Russia, with comparison, as far as 
possible, of the rates of Customs duty 
contained in the tariff with the rates at 
present in force on imports into European 
Russia from the United Kingdom. (April 
2.) 

POLICE (SCOTLAND). 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of His 
Majesty’s Inspector of Constabulary for 
Scotland, for the year ended 3lst 
December 1902. (April 2.) 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) ACT. 
Forty-fifth 
(yeneral Board 
Lunacy for Scotland. 


Annual Report of the 
of Commissioners in 


(April 4.) 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1877. 

Twenty fifth Annual Report of the 
Prison Commissioners for Seotland, being 
he Sixty-fourth Annual Report on 
Prisons in Scotland. (April 4.) 

EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Return showing— 

I. The expenditure from the grant for 
public education in Scotland in the year 
1902 

Il. A list of day schools aided from 
parliamentary grant, with statistics 
relating thereto, for 1901-1902, and 
supplementary list of schools, &e. 

II. Summarised statistics of day 
schools in receipt of annual grants under 
the Code, for the year ended 31st August 
1902. (April 4.) 


EXPLOSIVES (IGNITION OF POWDER 
AT THE E.C. POWDER COMPANY'S 
FACTORY, AT STONE, NEAR DART- 
FORD). 

Report to the right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment by Captain J. H. Thomson, His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Explosives, 
on the circumstances attending an acci- 
dent which occurred in the drying house 
for smokeless powder at the factory of the 
E.C. Powder Company, Limited, at 
Beacon Wood Stone, near Dartford, on 
the 3rd March, 1905. (April 6.) 


ARMY. 


I. Report of Committee on expenses 
incurred by officers of the Army, (April | 


7.) 


It, 1903} 
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io 4) 


II. (Medical Department) — Report 
for the year 1901. (April 17.) 


MUNICIPAL ELECTION PETITION 
(BOROUGH OF SHREWSBURY). 
Report made by Morton William 
Smith, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the Com- 
missioner appointed for the trial of the 
Petition against the election of a town 
councillor for the Castle Fields Ward of 


‘the borough of Shrewsbury, holden on 


the lst day of November, 1902. (April 7.) 


BANKING AND RAILWAY STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 
Report for December, 1902. (April 7.) 


FISHERY BOARD FOR SCOTLAND 
(SALMON FISHERIES). 


The cause of salmon disease; a Bac- 
teriological Investigation, by Mr. J. 


Hume-Patterson, of the Bacteriological 
Laboratory of the City of Glasgow. (April 
8.) 

EGYPT, No. 1 (1903). 

Reports by His Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General on the finances, adminis- 
tration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Soudan in 1902. (April 17.) 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, being for 
the year 1902— 


Part I. General Report. (April 17.) 
Part II. Salmon Fisheries. (April 
17.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY, &c. (SCOTLAND). 

Ninth Annual Report to the Secretary 
for Scotland by the Commissioners and 
Trustees of the Board of Manufactures in 
Scotland, for the year ended 30th Sep- 
tember, 1902. (April 17.) 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (GREAT BRITAIN). 
Forty-sixth Report, for the year 1902, 
of the Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools. Part I. List of 
schools and detailed reports. (April 17.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND). 

Return of the areas, population, and 
valuation of counties, burghs, and parishes 
in Scotland. (April 17.) 

$2 
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ROYAL OBSERVATORY (EDINBURGH). 
of the 


Thirteenth Annual Report 
(April 


Astronomer Roval for Scotland. 
17.) 
CYPRUS 

Report for 1901-1902. (April 20.) 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

I. Papers relating to the administra- 
tion of martial law in South Africa. 
(In continuation of [Cd. 981]). (April 
22.) 

I]. Papers relating to (i.) the finances 
of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony ; (ii.) the progress of administra- 
tion in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies. (In continuation of [Cd. 
1463], February, 1903.) (April 22.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Return of accidents and casualties as 
reported to the Board of Trade by the 
several railway companies in the United 
Kingdom during the year ended 31st 
December, 1902, in pursuance of the 
Regulation of Railways Act (1871); 
together wit» reports of the inspecting 
ofticers, assistant inspecting officers, and 
sub-inspectors of the Railway Depart- 
ment to the Board of Trade upon certain 
accidents which were inquired into. 
(April 22.) 

AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 

Return for the quarter ended 31st 
March, 1903. (April 22.) 

AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PROVINCES) 

(IRELAND). 
for the year ended 3lst 
(April 22.) 


Return 
December, 1902. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(PROCEEDINGS). 
Return for the month of February, 
1903. (April 22.) 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR, 
BOARD OF TRADE (LABOUR DE- 
PARTMENT.) 


Report on changes in rates of wages 


and hours of labour in the United 


Kingdom in 1902, with comparative 
statistics for 1893-1901. 


(April 22.) 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Statement of schemes for the forma- 
tion of education committees approved 
up to 31st March by the Board of 
Education, under Section 17 of the 
Education Act of 1902, showing— 

Name of local education authority. 

Number of members of the council of 
the local education authority. 

Number of members of the Education 
Com mittee. 

Number of members of the Education 
Committee who are necessarily members 
of the Council. 

Number of women who are necessarily 
on the Education Committee. 

Forms of educational experience to be 
represented on the Education Com- 
mittee. 

Recommendations 
any). (April 24.) 


or tiominations (if 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887 
(EVICTION NOTICES). 
Return of the number of eviction 
notices filed during the quarter ended 
31st March, 1905. (April 24.) 


COMMITTEE ON BRITISH FORESTRY. 

Minutes of evidence taken before the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Board of Agriculture to inquire 
into and report upon British Forestry ; 
with appendices and index. (April 24.) 


AFRICA, No. 2 (1903). 
Correspondence relating to the re- 
cruitment of labour in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate for employ- 
ment in the Transvaal. (April 25.) 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1897. 
Fifth Report of the Congested Lis- 
tricts (Scotland) Board to the Secretary 
for Scotland. 


CONGESTED 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


|’ Return of evictions in Ireland for the 
| quarter ended 31st March, 1903. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 
Further Papers relating to the pro- 
gress of administration in the Transvaal 
(in continuation of [Cd. 1551], April, 
1903). 
QUEENSLAND. 
Correspondence relating to the Pacific 
Island Labourers’ Act, 1901, of the 


Commonwealth of Australia (in con- 
tinuation of [Cd. 1285], 1902). 


TRADE REPORTS: ANNUAL SERIES. 


No. 2961. Argentine Republic (Buenos 


Ayres). 
No. 2962. Turkey (Palestine). 
No. 2963. Nicaragua. 


Presented [by Command], and ordered | 


to lie on the Table. 

UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT. 

I. Annual statistical report by the 
University Court of the University of St. 
\ndrews to the Secretary for Scotland, 
under the provisions of the Act, for the 
vear 1901-1902. 

II. Annual report on the state of the 
tinances of the University of St. Andrews, 
under the provisions of Section 30 of the 
(ct. 


COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND). 


Act of Sederunt anent regulating the 
places in counties in Scotland at which 
commissary business shall be conducted. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Report of the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade up to the 3lst December, 
1902, and of the proceedings of the Light 
Railway Commissioners up to the same 
date. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Statements of accounts and of life 
assurance and annuity business, and 
abstracts of actuarial reports deposited 
with the Board of Trade under Section 
10 of the “Life Assurance Companies 
Act, 1870,” during the year ended 31st 
December, 1902. 

POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS, 
ENGLAND AND WALES), 

Reports of His Majesty's Inspectors of 
Co stabulary, for the year ended 29th 
September, 1902. 
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INDIA. 

Return of all loans raised in England, 
under the provisions of any Acts of 
Parliament chargeable on the revenues 
of India, outstanding at the commence- 
ment of the half-year ended on the 31st 
March, 1903, with the rates of interest 
and total amount payable thereon, ete. 


CREMATION (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Regulations made by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department under 
Section 7 of the Cremation Act, 1902, 
with reference to the maintenance and 
inspection of crematoria, the conditions 
under which cremations may take 
place, ete. 


CERTIFIED DAY INDUSTRIALSCHOOLS 
(PARLIAMENTARY GRANT). 

Recommendation of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department that 
the sum contributed out of moneys pro 
vided by Parliament to managers of 
any certified day industrial school shall, 
under certain*conditions, continue to be 
paid in respect of children absent owing 
to an epidemic. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 

Account of all moneys received on 
account of contracts for the grant of 
deferred life annuities, and for pay- 
ments on death, under the provisions of 
the Acts 27th and 28th Victoria, chap. 
43, 45th and 46th Victoria, chap. 51, 
and 50th and Slst Victoria, chap. 40, 
and of the disposal thereof, and of the 
contracts made, for the year ended 3!st 
December, 1902. 

EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN OF 
ISSO. 


Account up to 31st March, 1903. 


GREEK LOAN OF 1898. 
Account up to 3lst March, 1903. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury minutes dated— 

I. 26th March, 1903, declaring that 
for the due and efficient discharge of the 
duties of the office of Director of Naval 
Education, professional or other peculiar 
qualifications not ordinarily to be 
acquired on the public service are 
required. 
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Il. 27th March, 1903, declaring that 
Mrs. Charlotte Ann Keynolds, post- 
mistress, Daventry Post Office, was 
appointed without a Civil Service certifi- 
cate through inadvertence on the part 
of the head of her department. 

Ijl. 28th March, 1903, granting a 
retired allowance to George F. Laidlaw, 
rural postman, Christchurch Post Otlice, 
under Section 12 of the Superannuation 
Act. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS (1894 
AND 1896.) 


Two Orders, numbered 6641 and 6648 
respectively, relating to the landing ol 
foreign animals in Great Britain. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES FUND 
(IRELAND) (NON-CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS). 

Account for the year ended 3lst 

December, 1902 : 

Statement of the total amounts 
advanced and the total repayments, the 
amounts of promissory hotes given as 
security, to 31st December, 1902, 
together with the balance outstanding ; 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

‘cheme for the Amendment of the 
management of Chew’s Foundation in 
the Parish of Dunstable, in the County 
of Bedford, founded by deed of 16th 
December 1724, and regulated by a 
scheme made under the Endowed Schools 
Acts on 28th June, 1880; 

laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed. (No. 29.) 


PETITION. 
SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL [#.1.1. 
Petition in favour of ; of the Airdrie 
and District Merchants Association: 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BERWICKSHIRE COUNTY TOWN BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 


2*on Monday next—-(7Vhe Lord Bulfour). 
(No. 30.) 


{COMMONS} 
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NAVAL FORCES BILL. 
Read 1"; to be printed; and to be 
read 2" on Thursday next—(Z7ie Eu;/ 
Selhoriv )e (No. 31.) 


CONTRACTS (INDIA OFFICE) BILL. 
Read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 382. 
OUT-DOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL. 

[SECOND READING]. 

Order of the day for the Second 

Reading read. 


Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: My 
Lords, | tind, on inquiry, that it will notbe 
convenient to some members of your 
Lordship’s House who are interested in 
this Bili to take the Second Reading to- 
day. I therefore propose to postpone it, 
probably till this day tortnight. 

Second Keading postponed according y 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 
Bill brought from the Commons and 
read 1" (according to order). 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (the Earl of 
HarpDWICKE}: In order to pass this Bill 
through all its stages to-morrow I shall 
ask your Lordships to agree to suspend 
the Standing Orders. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL @RDERS (No. 1) BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners (No. 34). 


House adjourned at twenty 
minutes before Five o clock, 
till To-morrow, quarter pa-t 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Mondey, 27th April, 1903. 





The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL. 
BUSINESS. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL (STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE 
THERETO COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions “or Private Bills, That, in the 
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ease of the following Bill, referred on | 
the First Reeding thereof, the Standing | 
Orders which are applicable thereto | 
have been complied with, viz. :— | 

London County Council (Money) Bill. | 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second } 
time. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STAND- | 
ING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO 

COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table | 
Report from one of the Examiners of | 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the | 
ease of the following Bills, referred on | 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing | 
Orders which are applicable ’ 
have been complied with, viz. :— 


thereto | 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders | 
(No. 3) Bill®; Local Government Pro- | 
visional Orders (No. 4) Bill: Local ' 
(Gsovernment(Ireland) Provisional Orders | 
(No. 4) Bill; Electric Lighting Pro- | 
visional Orders (No. 2) Bill; Ordered, | 
That the Bills be read a second time | 
‘To-morrow. 

Electric Lighting Provisional Order | 
(No. 1) Bil! ; Local Government (Ire- | 
land) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill, read | 
a second time, and committed 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 1) Bill, reported, without Amend- 
ment {Provisional Orders confirmed] ; | 
Report to lie upon the Table. 

Bill to be read the third 
morrow. 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) Bill, reported, without Amend- j 
ment [Provisional Orders confirmed}; | 
Report to Lie upon the Table. 

Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 

Local Government Provisional Orders | 
(No 3) Bill, reported, without Amend- | 
ment [Provisional Orders confirmed, ; | 
Report to lie upon the Table. 

Bill to be read the tlird time To- 
morrow. 

Local Government Provisional Order 
(Housing of the Working Classes) Bill, 
reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; Report to lie | 
upon the Table. 

Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 


Queensland 


time To- | 


| 
| 
j 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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| with Amendments ; 


i|thorpes; Wooley ; 
i dale : 
| Bulwell : 


i ford: Buckhaven:; Balgonie ; 
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Amendments; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 

Western Trust Bill [Lords], reported, 
without Amendment; Report to lie 
upon the Table. 

Bill to be read the third time. 

North Eastern Railway Bill, reported, 
Report to lie upon 
the Table. and to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 

COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

favour: from Oaken- 
Darfield ; Skelmers- 
Bolsover; Seymour; Bower ; 
Treecon; Stubbin (No. 1): 
Pemberton ; Benarty; [assodie: Methil- 
hill; Cardenden; Leven: Wellwood ; 
Dunnikeir; Coaltown of Wemyss ; Rose- 
bank; West Wemyss: Donibristle ; East 
Wemyss: Lochgelly: Wellsgreen; For- 
dell; Windygates; Oakley: Little Raith ; 
Cowdenbeath ; Blairhall: Town hill ; Kirk- 
and Birley 
(No. 2.) Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


Petitions in 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Shepping 
Wycombe; and West Bromwich ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Kirriemuir, in favour ; 


' to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR 
NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 
Petitions against: from Eccles; Rodley; 
and Highgate ; to lie upon the Table. 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL. 
Petitions for alteration: from Glas- 
ford; and Dunoon; to lie upon the 


Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Petition from Woolwich, in favour; to 


lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Petition from Long Eaton, for altera- 


Mortgage Bill [Lords], reported, with | tion of law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL. 


Petition from Sheerness, against ; to. 


lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON | 


SUNDAY BILL. 
Petition from Devizes, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Oaken- 
thorpes ; Wooley; Darfield Main ; Skel- 
mersdale ; Bolsover ; Seymour ; Bul well ; 
Birley (No. 2); Treeton; Stubbin 
(No. 1); Pemberton ; Methilhill; Card- 
enden ; Leven: Wellwood; Dunnikeir ; 
Coaltown of Wemyss; Rosebank ; Doni- 
bristle ; East Wemyss ; Lochgelly ; West 
Wemyss; Wellsgreen: Fordell ; Windy- 
gates; Oakley; Cowdenbeath; Little 
Raith; Blairhall ; Townhill ; Kirkford ; 
Balgonie; Buckhaven; Benarty ; and 
Lassodie Collieries; to lie upon the 


Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
POST OFFICE (CONTRACT FOR THE 
CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BETWEEN 
GLASGOW, GREENOCK, AND 
CAMPBELTOWN). 

Copy ordered, “of the Contract dated 
the 9th day of March, 1903, with the 
Campbeltown and Glasgow Steam Packet 
Joint Stock Company, Limited, for the 
conveyance of mails between Glasgow, 
Greenock, and Campbeltown ; together 
with a Copy of the Treasury Minute 
thereon dated the 30th day of March, 
1903.”—(Ur. Arthur Elliot.) 


ULTIMUS H-ERES (SCOTLAND) 
(ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 
Return ordered, “of Abstract Account 

of the Receipts and Payments of the 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s  Re- 
membrancer in Scotland, in the year 
ended the 31st day of December, 1902, in 
the Administration of Estates and the 


Treasure Trove on behalf of the Crown.” | 


“ And, of Alphabetical List of Estates 
which fell to the Crown as 
Heres in Scotland, administered by the 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer, in the same year.”—(Mr. Arthur | 
Elliot.) 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1897. 


Copy presented, of Fifth Report to 
the Secretary for Scotland of the Con- 
gested Districts (Scotland) Board {by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Copy presented, of Statements of 
Accounts, and of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Business and Abstracts of 
Actuarial Reports, deposited with the 
3oard of Trade during the year ended 
3lst December, 1902 [by Act]: to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
123.] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Copy presented, of Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the Board of ‘rade up to the 
3lst December, 1902, and of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Light Railway Com- 
missioners up to the same date [hy Act}; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 124.] 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Return of the 
number of Evictions in Ireland for the 
quarter ended 3lst March, 1903 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 

EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 6th April ; Mr. Cullinan) ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 125.] 

SEA AND COAST FISHERIES FUND 
(IRELAND) (NON-CONGESTED  DIS- 
TRICTS). 

Account presented, for the year ended 
31st December, 1902 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Copy presented, of further Papers 
relating to the Progress of Administration 
in the Transvaal [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Copy presented, of Correspondence 
relating to The Pacific Island Labourers’ 
Act, 1901, of the Commonwealth of 
Australia [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE 1903-4. 

Estimate presented, of the additional 
amount required in the year ending 31st 
March, 1904, to pay a Special Gratuity 
on Retirement (Superannuation and 
Retired Allowances) |by Command] ; 
referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed. [No. 126.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2961 to 2963 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


WARS IN SOUTH AFRICA AND CHINA 
(COST AND EXPENDITURE). 

Return ordered, “showing (1) the 
estimated amount of War Charges in 
South Africa and China incurred up to 
the 5lst day of March, 1903; (2) how 
these charges have been met; and (3) 
how the money borrowed has been raised 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No, 155, of Session 1902).”—(JJr. Sudney 
Pucton.) 


WUESTIONS AND ANSIVERS 
(IRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Transfer of Schools. 

Mr. GEORGE KENYON (Denbigh 
Boroughs): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether, seeing that 
the transfer of schools by way of lease or 
otherwise for a yearor term of years makes 
such schools provided schools, notwith- 
standing any clause inanyagreement to the 
contrary, he will state whether a volun- 
tary schools association has the power 
to transfer schools, without the consent 
in writing of a majority of managers of 
each school, any by-laws of such associa- 
tion notwithstanding ; and whether the 
Board of Education will take care that 
these provisions of the Act are clearly 
made known to managers and trustees. — 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) The 
persons who can transfer a school held 
under trust are, by 33 and 34 Vic., ¢. 75, 
s. 23, the managers of the school, subject 
in certain cases to the assent of certain 
persons in the manner provided by the 
section. ‘The answer to the Question is 
therefore in the negative. 
see no reason for giving any special 
information on the subject. 


APR 


The Board | 
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State Purchase of Indian Railways. 
| Sm GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
|N.): To ask the Secretary of State for 
|India whether, seeing that the share- 
holders of the East Indian Railway in 
1880, the Eastern Bengal Railway in 
1884, and the Scinde Railway in 1856, 
were paid off in annuity stock and in 
Government stock by Act of Parliament, 
and in amounts being the full equivalent 
of the average market value of the 
properties appropriated by the State, and 
that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company’s settlement in 1900 resulted 


in the proprietors receiving annuity 
stock valued at £150 instead of the 


approved Parliamentary assessed average 
value of £174 per £100 stock; and 
whether, seeing that the purchase clauses 
of these four, and of the Bombay Railway 
in 1905, and that of the Madras Railway 
Company in 1907, are practically similar, 
and in view of the protest made on 31st 
March on behalf of trustees, banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other shareholders 
by the chairmen of the Bombay Railway 
Company and the Madras Railway 
Company, as to the character of this 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany settlement and its injurious effect 
on their stock, arising from the un- 
certainty regarding their future treat- 
ment, he will consider the advisability of 
appointing a Select Committee to decide 
which of these precedents should he 
tollowed in 1905 and 1907. 


(Answered by Sveretury Lord George 
Hamilton.) Tf it should be decided to 
purchase either of the two lines in 
question, and to effect the purchase by 
means of an annuity, it would, I think, 
at the time of purchase, be desirable to 
consider the question whether the power 
vested by statute in the Secretary of 
State for India in Council of creating 
capital stock for the redemption of the 
annuity should be exercised. I can, 
however, hold out no prospect that the 
decision of this question will be entrusted 
toa Select Committee of this House or to 
anybody other than the Secretary of 
State in Council, to whom the control of 
the revenues of India is by law confided. 


Grand National Steeplechase—Cruelty 
to Horses. 
Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): To ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
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called to the circumstances under which 
the Grand National Steeplechase was 
run this year; whether he is aware that 
vut of twenty-three horses starting only 
ten finished, that many of the horses 
fell at various fences, that one horse 
broke its leg and was destroyed on the 
course, that another was removed suffer- 
ing from staggers, and a third from be- 
ing unduly spurred; whether any in- 
spectors under the Home Office were in 
attendance, and if itis possible for him 
to take any steps in connection with 


such races to prevent cruelty to the 
animals. 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers 


Douwlus.) I understand that the facts 
of the case are substantially as stated in 
the Question. No inspectors under the 


Home Office were present, nor have I 


purpose. The only Government  in- 
spectors whom there is power !o appoint 
in connection with the prevention of 
cruelty to animals are those under the 
Act of 1876, who are concerned solely 
With experiments commonly known 
under the title of vivisection. The 
ordinary law for the prevention of 
eruelty can be set in motion by anyone, 
and there Is no action which I can take 
in the matter. 


Unproductive Labour in Prisons. 


Mr. FLOWER (Bradford, W.): To 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can_ state 


the number of cranks, treadwheels, and 
other forms of unproductive labour at 
present in use in His Majesty's prisons. 


(Answered b Mr. Akers 
Douglis.) Alltreadwheels were abolished 
as a means of labour in His Majesty's 
prisons as from Ist April, 1902, and 
there are no cranks or other forms of 
unproductive labour now inuse. At five 
prisons the machinery of wheels and 
eranks is still in use as a means of pump- 
ing water or flushing drains, but employ- 
ment on this duty is for ordinary prison 
service and is no longer a prescribed 
torim of hard labour. 


Secretary 


Children in Metropolitan Poor Law 
Institutions. 


Mr. FLOWER: To ask the Presi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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he will state the number of 
children in Metropolitan Poor Law 
schools, workhouses, and infirmaries 
respectively at the date of the last 
Return. 


(A nsue red by Mr. Walter Long.) Ac- 
cording to the Returns for the second 
week in April the figures are as follows: 
District and separate Poor Law schools, 
9,277; Infirmaries and sick asylums, 
2,000; Workhouses, 1,367. 752 of the 
children in workhouses are less than three 
years old, while of those in infirmaries 


} more than 750 are under that age. 


Vaccination Registers at Poplar. 
Mr. GUTHRIE (Tower Hamlets, 


Bow): To ask the President of the Local 


: ‘ | Government Board, whether his attention 
any Inspectors at my disposal for such a | 





made in t 


to the entries he 
vaccination registers for the Lady Day, 
1902, quarter; and whether he will 


direct an investigation into the matter, 
or what action he proposes to take on 


| the report. 





i cluded in 


(.dnsuered hy Mr. My 
attention has been called to the report 
referred to. The number of in- 
the registers for the quarter 
ended at Lady Day, 1902, amounted to 
upwards of 10,000, and I could no 
undertake to cause an investigation to 
be made into all these cases. One of the 
medical inspectors ot my Department 
will, however, shortly visit the union 
for the purpose of making the ordinary 
inspection of the work of vaccination. 
He would in the usual course inquire 
venerally into the action of the public 
yaccinators in making the entries in 
their registers, and | have directed that 
in the present case shall make a 
special report to me on the subject. 


i U Mey Long. ) 


cases 


ie 


Sorting Clerks and Telegraphists—Return 
of Promotions. 


Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid.): To 
ask the Postmaster-General whether the 
Return, issued in 1899, dealing with 
the promotions of sorting clerks and 
telegraphists in the provinces, can be 
brought up to the date of 31st December, 


dent of the Local Government Board | 1902, for the purposes of comparison. 
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(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
[ beg to refer the hon. Member to my 
answer givento him to a similar Ques- 
tion. on the 11th December last.+ The 
circumstances have not changed. 


London and North Western Railway— 
Carriage Arrangements for Goods. 
Mr. ALFRED DAVIES (Carmarthen 

Boroughs): To ask the President of the 

Board of Trade if his attention has been 

called to the fact that the London and 

North Western Railway Company accept 

goods carriage forward for delivery to 

consignees on their line of railway, and 
deliver the goods charging the amount 
of the railway carriage to the consignees, 
and, in the event of their failure to pay 
such carriage, take legal action to recover 
the railway carriage from the senders ; 
and. it so, will he take measures to put 
a stop to sueh practices. 





(hss ved hy Mr. Gerald Balfour.) I 
am not sure whether the suggestion of 
the hon. Member is that railway com- 
panies should be debarred from making 
the ordinary arrangements for the con- 
venience of traders under which goods 
are accepted “carriage forward,” or 
whether they should be prevented from 
invoking the assistance of the Courts in 
enturcing payment of debts. I am not 
ina position to take any action in either 
direction. If the legality of any con- 
dition upon which goods are accepted 
tor carriage by railway is questioned it 
is a matter which falls within the juris- 


diction of the Courts of Law. 


Coa! Duty—Incorrect Declarations. 

Mr. D, A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he has formed any 
estimate of the amount of loss to the 
revenue through coal of a higher value 
than 6s. per ton being declared upon ex- 
port to be of a value not exceeding that 
sum ; if he can state at which ports the 
practice of avoiding payment of the duty 
is most common; and whether he pro- 
poses to make any inquiries into the 
matter. 
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form any estimate of it. The Customs 
authorities take every precaution they 
can to guard against infringement of the 
law, and I doubt if further special in- 
quiries would be of any use. 


Pensions for Widows of Seamen Killed 
on Service in Time of Peace. 

Mr. REGINALD LUCAS  (Ports- 
mouth): Io ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he can give any in- 
timation of his intention of dealing with 
the case of widows of seamen and marines 
who lose their lives on service in time of 
peace. 


(Answered by Mr, Litchie.) I am in 
communication with the Admiralty on 
the subject. 


Corn Tax- Yield for Year 1902-3. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he will state the yield of 
the shilling registration fee on foreign 
corn, meal, and flour entering the 
United Kingdom in the last fiscal year ; 
and, if the remission of the duty pro- 
posed in the Budget extends to flour, or 
only applies to the raw material for the 
manufacture of flour. 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The duty 
imposed on imported grain, flour, etc., 
by The Finance Act, 1902, yielded 
£2 346,796 during the financial year 
1902-3, The remission of duty recently 
proposed applies to all goods named in 
the First Schedule to the Act quoted. 


Ireland—Pollution of the River Bann 


Mr. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that several of the tributaries of 
the River Bann for salmon and trout, 
including the Sixmilewater and the 
Maine and its tributaries (particularly 
the Kells), are being so polluted by the 
discharge of dye stuffs and chemical 
matter from various mills as to endanger 
the existence of fish life in these waters ; 


|whether the attention of the fishery 


| authorities in Ireland has been called to 


(.tnswered by Mr. Ritchie.) If there be 
any loss to the revenue from the cause | 





+ See (4) Debates, exvi., 906. | 


ithe effect of the practice of abstracting 


water from these rivers; and whether, 
in view of the effect upon fishermen 
along the banks of Lough Neagh of 
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these proceedings. and of the fact that 
since 1885 the fisheries of the Coleraine 
district have decreased by over 50 per 
cent., he will give directions for an 
investigation into these matters. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) I am 
informed that the fact is as stated in the 
first part of the Question. Under 
Section 80 of 5 and 6 Vic, ec. 106, 
it is illegal to cause to flow into a 
river or lake any dye-stuff or other 
matter that may be poisonous to fish. 
It is the duty of the Local Boards of 
Conservators to enforce the law in this 
respect. It is not within the power of 
the Department of Agriculture to take 
any steps with a view to preventing the 
abstraction of water from the rivers 
mentioned. 


Recovery of Instalments of Annuities 
under the Purchase Act. 


Mr. GEORGE FABER (York): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is now 
able to state the total number of cases in 
which proceedings have been instituted, by 
civil bill or otherwise, for the recovery of 
instalments of annuities due under the 
Purchase Acts, 1885-88 and 1891-96. 


(-dnswered by Mr. Wyndham.) A 
Return showing the number of cases re- 
ferred for legal proceedings for the 
recovery of instalmentsdue underthe Land 
Purchase Acts, 1885-88, and 1891-96. 


I.—Acts of 1885-88, 





Number 
of Payers. 


Number 
in Arrear. 


Gale Day 
Due. 


22,264 1,110 Ist November, 1893 
23,432 1,460 Ist May, 1894 
24,324 | 1,355 Ist November, 1894 
24,751 1,945 Ist May, 1895 
24,862 1,250 Ist November, 1895 
24,891 1.606 Ist May, L896 
24,900 1,579 Ist November, 1896 
24.910 1,370 Ist May, 1897 
24,930 1,490 Ist November, 1897 
25,000 1.898 Ist May, 1898 
25,000 1,997 Ist November, 1898 
25,280 | 1,785 Ist May, 1899 

do. 1.875 Ist November, 1899 

do. 1,710 Ist May, 1900 

do, 1,604 Ist November, 1900 

do. 1,673 Ist May, 1901 

do. 1.720 Ist November, 1901 

do. 1,663 ist May, 1902 

do. 1.320 Ist November, 1902 
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II.—Acts of 1891-96. 





Number | Number | Gale Day 
of Payers. | in Arrear. | Due. 
| 
| 
3,065 | 29 Ist November, 1894 
4,270 51 Ist May, 1895 
5,202 | 65 Ist November, 1895 
6,043 | 104 Ist May, 1896 
7,005 | 110 Ist November, 1896 
7,665 | 150 Ist May, 1897 
9,644 | 190 Ist November, 1897 
11,729 | 341 Ist May, 189s 
14,374 | 406 Ist November, 1898 
17,606 | 391 Ist May, 1899 
19,725 | 420 Ist November, 1899 
92,999 | 553 Ist May, 1900 
25,229 449 Ist November, 1909 
30,042 674 Ist May, 1901 
34,683 79S Ist November, 190] 
37,442 | 941 Ist May, 1902 
40,601 | 754 Ist November, 1902 





There are no materials available in the 
office of the Land Commission which 
would enable the information in this 
Return to be given for the period ante- 
cedent to Ist November, 1893. 


Limitations of Army Order No. 9. 

Mr. JOHN HUTTON (Yorkshire, Rich- 
mond): To ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will explain why the 
Army Order No. 9, of January, 1903, 
was limited to troops engaged in the 
operations previous to 3rd March, 1893; 
and whether he will extend the date so 
as to include the Sima Reliet Column, 
under Captain Davis, D.S.0., Devon- 
shire Regiment, which started from 
Bhamo in April, 1893, and which was 
the last expedition that season. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrwk.) 
This Army Order was drawn up in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Indian Government, and I think 
we must adhere to their proposals. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

The Condemned Soldiers at Pretoria. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Govern- 
ment will recommend that the clemency 
of the Crown be exercised in the case 
of the five men of the Leinster regiment 
under sentence of death at Pretoria. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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Birmingham, W.): The Governor, in 
whom is vested the prerogative of mercy, 
has, I understand, commuted four of 
the sentences. In the fifth case he will 
allow the death sentence to be carried 
out; that is in the case of the man who 
fired the fatal shot. 


Sierra Leone—Armament of Coaling 
tation. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can inform the House what progress has 
been made with the armament of the 
coaling station of Sierra Leone; whether 
he will state how many of the three 
heavy guns lately sent out are available 
for practice ; and whether the garrison 
for practising with and manning these 
guns is on the spot. 


Tae FINANOIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Lord SraNiey, 
Laneashire, Westhoughton): The whole 
of the new fixed armaments approved 
for Sierra Leone have been issued to 
the station, but the mounting of two 
of the guns awaits the completion of a 
work which will be finished early next 
year. A West Indian Artillery Com- 
pany is now being raised to complete 
the artillery personnel of the garrison. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE asked whether 
two of the guns were not dropped into 
the sea. 


Lokp STANLEY: I do not know that 


they were. 


30th Pembroke Yeomanry and the War 
Medal. 

GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest); I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that the 30th Pembroke Yeomanry 
have not yet received the South African 
War medal ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that many of the Yeomanry have 
already received their medals, he will 
arrange that there shall be no further 
delay in the issue of the medals to the 
Pembroke men. 


Lorp STANLEY: The medal roll 
now forwarded by this company, after 
two applications from the War Office, is 
so incomplete that fresh rolls will have to 
he prepared. It must be remembered 
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that the checking of the rolls and the 
subsequent engraving of the individual 
medals require considerable time, and 
further, that the rolls must be taken in 
their proper turn. All possible expedi- 
tion is being used in the issue of medals. 


Cost of Somaliland Expedition. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Bristol, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War what has been the expenditure 
upon the Somaliland expedition up to the 
present time; and what is the estimate 
for the further operations. 

Lorp STANLEY: The estimated 
expenditure up to the 3lst March last is 
£250,000; and a further £250,000 is 
taken in Army Estimates 1903-4. 


Army Guild of the Holy Standard. 

Mr. AUSTIN TAYLOR (Liverpool, 
E. Toxteth) had the following Question 
on the Paper: To ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he will state what is 


|the position which the Army Guild of 


| the Holy Standard occupies in relation 


|of Army Regulation. 








to the Army and the War Office; 
whether it participates in any way in 
votes of public money or has the use of 
Government buildings; and whether 
the holding of any official position in 
this guild by the Chaplain General to 
the Forces has been recently the subject 
On_ being called 
on to put it, the hon. Member said that 
as he understood the guild had with- 
drawn the proposed Requiem Mass at 
St Paul’s which brought it into some 
notoriety, he would not put the noble 
Lord to the inconvenience of answering 
the question, 


Lorp STANLEY: Oh, it’s no incon- 
venience. It is as well that the House 
should know the facts. The Army 
Guild is a voluntary association of 
Church of England communicants in the 
Army. The reply tothe other Questions 
raised is in the negative. 


Army Corps Returns. 

Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL (Old- 
ham): To ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he will grant the Return 
respecting the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Army Corps which appears on to-day’s 
Notice Paper. 

Appended is the Return referred to : 
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Army (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army | Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army Corps upon 
Corps,—Address for Return showing the | any particular day in April, 1903, in the 
composition and effective strength of the | following form :— 





Ist Army Corps. 





Number of effective 
soldiers with the Nominal Horses. 
Colours, excluding peace 
recruits under 6 months’ establish- 
service, sick, deserters, ment. 
and prisoners. 


Unit. 
Strength. Establishment 


Ist Cavalry Brigade 





Artillery (by Batteries) : 
Horse 


Field oes 


Infantry: | 
First Division ; 
Ist Brigade shes Teteiaed 
2nd Brigade jaap Hasoncapaahe 
Second Division: 8 8 | 
3rd Brigade 





4th Brigade dot \eatibeatwaws 
Third Divisicn» 
5th Brigade a. Towbemascnies 
6th Brigade dat Peveseusdices 





And similarly for the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army Corps. 








ment, 
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Lorp STANLEY: The Return which 
I promised the House last month will 
shortly be laid upon the Table, and will 
include information as regards the 
4th Army Corps as well as the other 
three Army Corps. 


o 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: Do I 
understand that the Return will be 
granted in the form in which I have 
put it down on the Paper ‘ 


LorD STANLEY: No, I cannot say it 
will be in that exact form. My right 
hon. friend made a statement as to the 
Return he would give. j 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: Is the 
noble Lord aware that the Secretary of 
state for War definitely and specifically 
promised this actual Return between the 
15th April and 30th May 


Lorp STANLEY: Lam certain that 
my right hon. friend will give whatever 
he promised. 


LorD HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) was 
understood to ask if it would be long 
delayed. 


Lorp SrANLEY : 
as quickly as possible. 


No it will be given 


The Service Bullet. 

Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, 
Fareham): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office a question 
of which I have given him private 
notice, viz., whether complaints have 
been received from the General Officer 
Commanding in Somaliland to 
efiect that the British force was placed 
at a disadvantage by the lack of 
stopping power of the service bullet, 
and whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of supplying the Somaliland 
Field Foree as soon as possible with 
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the) 


ammunition more suitable to the con-| 


ditions of savage warfare. 


Lorp STANLEY: No 
have been received from the General 


complaints | 


Officer Commanding in Somaliland as to | 


the stopping power of the service bullet, | 


except the reference in the telegram 
received yesterday. My hon. friend will 
have observed that it can be claimed for 


the existing ammunition that a force | 


1903} (Juestions 162 
about 200 strong inflicted a loss of 2,000 
on the enemy, and we should require 
clear evidence of the inefficacy of the 
existing bullet before taking the step 
indicated. We have cabled for further 


information. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: 
suggested that the complaint, which 
is undoubtedly printed in General 
Manning’s despatch, is not well founded 
or reqitires further explanation ! 


Then is it 


Lorp STANLEY: I would not like to 
say that, but it would be rather a big 


order to commence exchanging the 
whole of the ammunition we have out 


there. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I 
say I must press this question. Does 
not the noble Lord consider that the 
lives of British officers and men are 
also a large order ? 


aim sorry to 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
hon. Member cannot argue the matter 
by interrogations. 


Transport of Military Stores to South 
Africa. 


Mr. CHARLES ALLEN (Gloucester- 
shire, Stroud): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for War whether he 
can state how many t ns of goods 
have been shipped this year by his 
Department to South Africa by 
steamers not belonging to the shipping 
ring as a result of representations re- 
ceived from the Board of Trade, and at 
what rate per ton. 


THe SECRETARY To tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. ARNOLD - ForSTER, 
Belfast, W.): As the Admiralty has 


conducted the bulk of the transport 
work on behalf of the War Office, I have 
been asked by my right hon. friend to 
answer this Question. No goods have 
been shipped to South Africa by the 
Admiralty on behalf of the War Office 
or of the Navy during the current year 
by steamers not belonging to the Con- 
ference Lines. 


All-Indian Memorial to Queen Victoria. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 

On behalf of the hon. Member for South 

Donegal, I beg to ask the Secretary ot 
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State for India if he can state the amount 
received up to date in respect of the 
All-Indian Memorial for the construction 
of a white marble building on the eastern 


side of India, on or near the banks of | 


the Hughli: and whether, in case the 
Calcutta site is not finally decided upon, 
he will consider the advisability of placing 
the monumental building near Delhi or 
Agra, where Indian marbles can be 
readily obtained, thereby avoiding the 
excessive cost of importing that material 
from Europe; and will he state what 
proportions of this fund have been contri- 
buted by princes and chiefs who are 
under the supervision of the Governor- 
General’s agents or other officers of the 
Political Department, by Zemindars or 
othe privileged or wealthy classes, and 
by the general public respectively ; and 
whether, in view of the circumstances of 
India, some appreciable portion of this 
All-India fund ean be applied to pro- 
ductive, remedial, or beneficial purposes. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY ~ For 
INDIA (Earl Percy, Kensington, S.): 
According to the last report received, 
the total subscriptions up to 20th March 
last to the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Fund were Rs. 48,19,861, of which 
Rs. 18,26,845 were still outstanding. 
I understand that the Calcutta site has 
been finally decided upon. The Secre- 
tary of State has no information as to 
the proportions contributed to the Fund 
by the different classes mentioned in the 
Question. The fund is not at the dis- 
posal of the Government ; the purpose to 
which it is to be applied has been deter- 
mined by the subscribers. 


Somaliland Military Expenditure 
before 1898. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India what was the amount of money 
expended from all sources on military 
expeditions in Somaliland and Jubaland 
prior to 1898. 
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against the Aida Gallah in 1893. The 


| cost of these expeditions is not separately 
| shown in the accounts of the Protector- 


ate or of the Government of India, but 
as the forces employed consisted exclu- 
sively of troops and police on the spot, 
the charge thus incurred was inconsider- 
able. 


Indian Technical and Industrial Schools. 


Sirk MANCHERJEE BHOWNAG- 
GREE (Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he will consent to give the Return on 
Technical and Industrial Schools in 
India, mentioned on the Notice Paper 
this day. 


Appended is the Return referred to :— 

East India (Technical and Industrial 
Schools)—Address for Return giving the 
number of Government technical and 
industrial schools and classes in India; 
number of private technical schools and 
classes; the towns or places where 
they are situated; the number of 
students attendingthesame ; the amount 
of expenditure per year on the Govern- 
ment schools ; and the proportion which 
such amount bears to the aggregate 
educational grant for the year. 


Eart PERCY: The Government of 
India are now considering the Report of 
the Committee appcinted last year to 
inquire into Industria] and Technical 
Education in India, and I expect shortly 
to receive copies. As the Report will 
contain the information desired by the 
hon. Member, it seems hardly necessary 
to ask the Government of India to pre- 
pare separately the statistics referred to 
in the Address. 


Concessions in East Africa. 


Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- 
market): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he will agree to give the Return respect- 
ing East Africa, ete. (Concessions), 
netice for which stands on_ to-day’s 


| Paper. 


Eart PERCY: Prior to 1898 there | 
were no disturbances necessitating ex- | 
peditions in Jubaland, but in Somaliland | 
certain expeditions occurred from time 
to time, of which the two more impor- 
tant were against the Aysa in 1889, and | 


Appended is the Return referred to :— 


East Africa, ete. (Concessions)—Ad- 
dress fer Return showing the names of 
the firms or individuals to whom Con- 
cessions have been granted in East Africa 
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and Uganda ; the exact nature and terms 


of those Concessions ; the prices paid for | 


the same; and the exact localities and 
areas of their operation. 


THe UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran- 
BORNE, Rochester): A Return of the 
concessions granted by His Majesty’s 
Government in the East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates is being prepared 
and will shortly be laid, together with 
some of the details for which my hon. 
friend asks. If he should require any- 
thing further perhaps he will communicate 
with me. 


Macedonian Reforms. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eve): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is able to 
communicate any further information 
with respect to the steps taken to secure 
the execution of the joint scheme of 
reforms in the Macedonian vilayets, with 
special reference to the provision relating 
to the establishment of a gendarmerie 
under European officers. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: A fresh and 
earnest representation urging the sincere 
execution of the promised reforms has, 
within the last few days, been made by 
the Austro-Hungarian and Russian 
Ambassadors, and has been supported by 
the representatives of other Powers. The 
early appointment of European officers to 
reorganise the gendarmerie has been 
repeatedly urged on the Ports by His 
Majesty’s Ambassador as of special im- 
portance. He has reported that some 
Swedish instructors have been engaged, 
but nothing further of a definite character 
has reached us. 


Venezuelan Dispute. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs what arrangements 
have been come to with the Government 
of Venezuela as to the order in which 
the claims of the various nations are to 
be considered by The Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal ; and whether the Venezuelan 
Government refuses to pay any portion 
of the war expenses of those nations who 
lately participated in the blockade of the 
Venezuelan coast; and, if so, what do 
those expenses amount to as far a8 re- 
gards the United Kingdom. 
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Lorp CRAN BORNE: The claims of 
the various nations against Venezuela 
will not be considered by the Tribunal 
of Arbitration at The Hague, but by 
mixed Commissions which will meet at 
Caracas. The provisions respecting the 
Commission which is to examine the 
British claims are contained in Articles 
III.and LV. of the Protocol signed on 
13th February, 1903. As explained in 
reply to a question on the 21st instant, 
negotiations are still proceeding with re- 
gard to the terms of the reference to 
The Hague under Article V. of the 
Protocol, and no statement can yet be 
made with regard to the points men- 
tioned in the latter part of the hon. 


Questions. 


| Member's Question. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
egis): Do | understand from the noble 
Lord that the terms of the reference to 
The Hague Tribunal have not yet been 
settled ? 


LorpD CRANBORNE: Yes, that is so, 


Preferential Railway Rates — Inter- 
Departmental Communications. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, if he has yet ascertained 
whether any and, if so, what represen- 
tations have been made by the Board of 
Agriculture to the Board of Trade on 
the subject of preferential railway rates ; 
and, if such communications have been 
made, whether he intends to make any 
representations to the railway companies 
concerned on the subject. 


THe PRESIDENT or tur BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): Since I replied to a question 
on the subject of preferential railway 
rates for agricultural produce put to me 
on the 3rd June last, t by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Spalding Division of Lincoln- 
shire, I find that the Board of Trade re- 
ceived a letter from the Board of Agri- 
culture dated June 18th, dealing with 
such rates, and asking for certain infor- 
mation principally upon points of law. 
The Board of Trade replied on the 25th 
of the same month giving the informa- 
tion desired. I have not received from 
the Board of Agriculture any instances of 





t See page 8. 
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alleged preferential rates given to im- 
ported traffic which could be used for 
the purposes of such an inquiry as that 
desired by the hon. Member for the 
Spalding Division, or in regard to which 
the Board of Trade have been asked to 
exercise their powers under Section 31 
ofthe Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888. I may perhaps take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining that the apparent 
difference between the statements made 
last Wednesday in the debate on the Board 
of Trade Vote, by myself and my right 
hon. friend the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whose illness we all so 
much regret, really arose out of a mis- 
understanding. I had in my mind the 
reference by the Board of Agriculture 
to the Board of Trade of complaints by 
traders on which the Board of Agricul- 
ture desired us to take action under 
Section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act. There have been no such 
cases. But, on the other hand, my 
right hon. friend was correct in saying 
that a certain number of complaints of 
excessive rates, aS distinct from pre- 
ferential rates, have been forwarded by 
him to the Board, with a view to ob- 
taining information. This information 
was supplied in every case by the Board 
of Trade, and, in some instances, after 
communication with the railway com- 
panies. The Board have not been asked 
to take any further action. 


Questrons. 


Trade Disputes—Board of Trade Inter- 
vention. 


Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Mid 
Norfolk, I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he can state in 
how many trade disputes, and in what 
instances the Board of Trade has ap- 
pointed a conciliator or an arbitrator 
under the Act of 1896. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under 
the Conciliation Act, 1896, the Board 
of Trade have appointed arbitrators in 
sixty-six cases, and conciliators in fifteen 
cases. Particulars of the cases are given 


in the Reporis by the Board of Trade of 
their proceedings under the Act, and in 
the Labour Gazette. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Settle Limestone Quarry Com- 
pany, Limited, have locked out their 
workmen, and refuse to re-engage them 
unless they sign an agreement to give 
up membership in a trade union ; and 
whether he will state what steps he 
proposes to take in the matter. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware of the dispute at the quarries of 
the Craven Lime Company at Settle. 
Information with regard to the dispute 
has been furnished by both sides, and 
[ am now expecting certain further 
particulars. 


Wantage Motor Car Fatality. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
if any inquiry has been held in reference 
to the recent motor car accident at Eton ; 
and if any steps will be taken to prevent 
a repetition of the same. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
Lone, Bristol, S.): I presume the hon. 
Member alludes to an accident near 
Wantage on Saturday week when a col 
lision occurred between a motor cycle 








ridden by a boy and a motor car. The 
boy, I deeply regret to learn, died as a 
| result of the accident. I understand that 
| at the inquest the jury returned a verdict 
of “accidental death,” and exonerated 
from blame the driver of the motor car, 
which was stated to be going at not 
more than four miles an hour at the 
time of the occurrence. I am not aware 
that any inquiry other than that by the 
Coroner has been held in this case. The 
matter does not seem to me to call for 
any action on my part. 


Treatment of Casual Paupers. 


Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
drawn to the result obtained at the 
Manchester and Salford Mission Casual 
Ward and Labour Yard by allowing 





casuals to work in the afternoon in the 
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yard and earn supper, bed, and break- 
fast, and to be discharged early next 
morning, so as to be in time to apply 
for work outside, which is given only 
early in the morning ; and, if so, whether 
he will make inquiries and see if the 
same system can be introduced into some 
of the Union workhouses, seeing that 
men refuse to enter Government casual 
wards because they would be detained 
next morning at the hours when work 


may be had. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: The answer 
to the first part of the Question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second part, 
the Local Government Board have always 
impressed upon Boards of Guardians 
the importance of allowing casual paupers 
to be discharged at an early hour in the 
morning, and an order issued by them 
in 1892 provides that a casual pauper, 
who has been detained for more than 
one night, and has represented, that he 
is desirous of seeking work, shali be 
allowed to discharge himself at 5.30 a.m. 
in summer, and 6.30 a.m. in winter, 
provided that to the best of his ability 
he has performed the prescribed task of 
work. J may explain that, in ordinary 
circumstances, a casual pauper cannot 
take his discharge before the morning 
of the second day after his admission. 
In exceptional cases the Guardians can 
relax this restriction; and it is quite 
competent for them in such cases to 
permit the discharge to take place at an 
early hour in the morning. 


County Medical Officers. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON  (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he will state what County Councils in 
England and Wales have appointed 
medical officers; and will he specify those 
cases in which such medical officer gives 
his ‘whole time to the duties of the office. 
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Questions, 
Regulation of Motor Car Traffic. 


GENERAL LAURIE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether hisattention has been called 
to the fact that an omnibus driver was 
summoned and convicted, and sentenced 
on the 17th instant to amonth’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour, for driving at a 
speed of ten miles an hour in the streets; 
and whether he will instruct the police 
to take similar proceedings against the 
drivers of motor cars who may drive 
vehicles at the same speed. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY To tHE 
HOME OFFICE (Mr. Cocurane, Ayr- 
shire, N.): The driver referred to in tke 
Question was convicted under the enact- 
ment in the London Hackney Carriage 
Act of 1843, which renders the driver of 
a stage carriage liable to punishment for 
“wanton or furious driving.” There is 
a similar enactment in the Light Loco- 
motives Order 1896, with regard to 
motor cars; and the police have instruc- 
tions to take action against any motor 
cars, a8 against other vehicles, which 
may be driven to the common danger, 
whether the speed be greater or less than 
ten miles an hour. 


GENERAL LAURIE: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether, as a matter of 
fact, the police carry out their instruc- 
tions with reference to motor cars ? 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare 
E.): Will the hon. Gentleman ask the 
Prime Minister if he will set a good 
example in this matter ? 











Mr. WALTER LONG: Twenty-six 
County Councils have appointed a 
medical officer of health. In all of these 
cases the officer gives his whole time to 
the duties of his office. I shall be happy 
to furnish the hon. Member with a list 





of these cases. 


No reply was given. 


Weymouth Licensing Sessions. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the Mayor and justices 
of Weymouth, at the adjourned licensing 
sessions on the 10th March last, imposed 
as a condition of renewal of a licence 
that women or children should not be 
allowed to go to a public house where 
there is a slate club for the purpose of 
making payments; and, if so, whether 
he proposes to take any steps in the 
matter. 


T 2 
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Mr. COCHRANE: 
been made in this matter and it appears 


that the licensing justices, having 
ascertained that in some cases young 


female servants and other women had to 
go at night to public houses to pay their 
subscriptions to slate clubs held therein, 
requested the Mayor to intimate to the 
licence-holders present at the licensing 
meeting that this practice was undesirable 
and might in certain circumstances lead 
to the licences being cancelled. The 
newspaper report of the announcement 
made by the Mayor goes beyond this 
intimation, but the Secretary of State 
has no power to interfere in the 
matter. 


Carrying Agents and the London 
County Council Vehicular By-Law. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg toask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the proposed by-law 
for the good rule and government of the 
County of London, issued by the London 


County Council and awaiting his sanction, | 


in relation to vehicles; and, having 
regard to the fact that the owners of 
vehicles have declared that they are 
unable to define to what class of vehicles 
the by-law will apply and how it should 
be carried out, can he give this informa- 
tion; and, if not, will he receive a 
deputation from those interested. 


Mr. COCHRANE: 
have been received from some 
railway companies and from the leading 
carrying agents objecting to the proposed 
by-law, and they are being referred to 
the London County Council for their 
consideration. It is being pointed out 
to the Council that it is essential that 
any by-law of this nature should leave 
no room for doubt as to the vehicles to 
which it would apply, and that its require- 
ments should be practicable. Full time 


will be given for the consideration of | 
these and all other points connected with | 


the by-law before it is allowed to come 
into force. The railway companies 
have suggested a conference on the sub- 
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Schemes under the Education Act. 


Mr. LLOYD WHARTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Ripon): I beg toask the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Board of Education 
whether it isa fact that town and county 
| councils, by postponing the taking up of 

their duties under the Education Act, 
1902, are forfeiting considerable sums of 
|money which are now lying at their 
| disposal in the Exchequer; and, if so, 
| whether he will state the amount thus 
‘lost to the County of Durham by the 
| proposal of the County Council to defer 
'the operation of the Act until April, 
1904. 





THe PARLIAMENTARY — SECRE- 
| TARY To THE BOARD or EDUCATION 
| Sir Witttam Anson, (Oxford Univer- 

sity): In reply to my right hon. friend | 
| have to say that the matter stands as he 
| has stated ; and that in the case of the 
County of Durham, the County Council, 
/had they adopted the Act on the day 
named therein, would have been en- 
| titled to draw the sum of some £3,800 a 
month. Of this sum, some £1,500 per 
| month is now going to the voluntary 
| schools in the County and to a few of 
'the School Boards under the Acts of 
| 1897. Consequently the county rate- 
payers are suffering a nett loss of nearly 
£2,300 a month from the Exchequer for 
every month that the operation of Part 
IIT. of the Act is delayed. 


Greenock School Board Election 


Captain DONELAN On behali 
of the hon. Member for South Donegal, 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 

'whether he is aware that at the School 
Board election in Greenock, on 2nd April, 
a duly authorised personation agent was 
refused admission to the Fourth Ward 
polling place in Shaw Street Public 

School by a policeman, who acted on the 
| instructions of the Chief Constable ; and 
whether, seeing that the refusal to admit 
was persisted in till the Returning 
| Officer was found, he will state what 
| steps he proposes to take in reference to 
| this action of the Chief Constable. 





ject between the parties interested, and | 

this seems to be a good suggestion ; but| *THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
at present, at all events, there appears to | GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): The hon. 
be no need for a deputation to the Home| Member’s information is not quite 
Department. ‘accurate. The gentleman in question 
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having recorded his vote and left the 
polling station requested to be re- 
admitted. The constables on duty did 
not know him to be an authorised agent, 
and he did not show the card which 
every such agent receives from the Re- 
turning Officer, and accordingly he was 
refused admission. He returned shortly 
after and produced the ticket and was 
thereupon admitted. Had he produced 
the ticket in the first instance there 
would have been no difficulty in 
his obtaining admission. In the cir- 
cumstances I] see no reason for taking 
any steps in the matter. 


Irish Land Bill. 


Captain DONELAN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for South Donegal, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
having regard to the frequent references 
to sections of other statutes which are 
incorporated in the Irish Land Bill, 
whose provisions must be construed and 
interpreted in connection with the 
portions of other statutes which are thus 
by way of reference incorporated in the 
Bill, the various sections to which 
reference is thus made will be printed 
and circulated in a Parliamentary Paper 
for the convenience of Members, and 
with a view of rendering the provisions 
and purport of the Bill more intelligible, 
and of facilitating the study of the 
measure, and of lessening the danger of 
future judicial interpretations of its 
provisions not contemplated by the 
Legislature. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. ATKINSON, Londonderry, 
N.): Yes sir; this will be done. 


Irish Civil Expenditure. 


Captain DONELAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Donegal, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, having 
regard to the intention of the Govern- 
ment to cut off £250,000 a year from 
the present Treasury expenditure upon 
the civil establishment of Ireland, pro- 
vision will be made that the saving so 
effected shall, in accordance with the 
precedent in the provisions of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) 
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Act of 1897, when coming from money 
payable out of the Consolidated Fund 
continue to be paid out of that fund, and 
when coming from money provided by 
Parliament through the several Estimates 
shall continue to be paid out of money 
so provided, and shall in either case be 
carried by the Treasury to a separate 
account, to be applied to such Irish 
purposes as Parliament may from time 
to time direct. 


Questions. 


Mr. ATKINSON: This matter was 
fully explained by my right hon. friend 
when introducing the Land Bill on the 
25th March. He then stated that the 
charge proposed to be placed in any one 
year upon the Estimates in respect to 
the Land Purchase Aid Fund would 
not exceed £390,000, and that a portion 
of this charge would be recouped by 
economies in civil expenditure amounting 
to the sum mentioned in the Question. 
The answer is, therefore, in the negative. 


Irish Constabulary at Railway Stations. 

CapTaIn DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he will 
consider the desirability of discontinuing 
the daily attendance of police constables 
at the various Irish railway stations. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The regulations 
issued to the police prohibit their 
attendance at railway stations unless 
specially ordered to be present by reason 
of the importance of the station, or some 
emergency necessitating their attend- 
ance. 


Captain DONELAN: What duties do 
they perform at the stations ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: They prevent 
breaches of the peace, and watch for 
criminals, 


Captain DONELAN: And look after 
political offenders. 


Magherafelt Disturbances. 


Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that a detachment of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary stationed 





at Magherafelt on the 13th instant made, 
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in the absence of their officer, a baton 
charge on a number of bandsmen ; and 
whether, in view of the personal injury 
inflicted, he will order a sworn inquiry 
to be made. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question, may I ask whether the police 
were not forced to draw their swords in 
self protection, that one policeman was 
actually shot with a revolver, and that 
the whole row was caused by an Orange 
mob. 


Mr. ATKINSON : Proceedings have 
been instituted by the Crown against a 
number of persons for participating in 
the disturbances on this occasion. The 
action of the police will no doubt be 
fully investigated by the magistrates 
on the hearing of these cases ; but in any 
case the question whether further in- 
vestigation in the direction suggested is 
called for must await the result of the 
pending proceedings. As regards the 
supplemental question it would be most 
improper to answer such an inquiry 
whilst legal proceedings are pending. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said _ he 
was not asking the right hon. Gentleman 
for an expression of opinion but was 
only putting to him a question of fact— 
namely, whether the police were not 
forced to draw their swords in self- 
defence. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That question has 
been already dealt with by the answer. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: No, sir! 


Mr. GORDON (Londonderry, S.) 
asked whether, in view of the fact 
that only one summons had been issued, 
he would give directions for the furnish- 
ing of the names of all the policemen 
who charged the public, with a view to 
further proceedings being taken. 


Mr. ATKINSON: To do that would 
be to give an opinion on the legal 
proceedings now pending. When they 
have terminated the hon. Member may 
put another Question on the subject. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: As a 
matter of simple fact, was not a revolver 
fired on the police on this occasion ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ATKINSON: That is one of the 


matters in controversy. 


Mr. MACVEAGH (Down, S.): Is it in 
controversy that a policeman was 
actually shot ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Member has been fully 
answered and Members must not argue 
it. 

Education Capitation Grant in Ireland. 

Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that national teachers 
whose annual examination happened to 
be in January, February, or March, 1901, 
were Only paid a capitation grant of 4s, 
per head on the average attendance for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1900, 
whereas the capitation grants since the 
passing of the Act amounted to 5s. per 
head on other years; and, if so, will the 
balance be paid to these teachers. 


Mr. ATKINSON : I am informed by 
the Commissioners that all teachers 
examined on the dates mentioned were 
paid a capitation rate of 5s. per head 
on the average attendance for the 
year 1900. 


Education Result Fees in Ireland. 


Mr. SLOAN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will explain why the 
equivalent for result fees for the finan- 
cial year 1900 and 1901 paid to teachers 
was in some cases less than the average 
for the last few years ; and whether he 
will take steps to secure that the balance 
will be paid. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The equivalent 
grant in lieu of results fees for the year 
mentioned was based on actual earnings 
from the latter source during the three 
preceding years. In no case,.I am 
assured, was the grant less than the 
teacher’s average earnings thus ascer- 
tained. 


Kiladysert Police Inspector and the 
Press. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary tothe Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that at 
the petty sessions court in Kiladysert, 
Mr. Clancy, a reporter, was removed 
from court by orders of District Inspec- 
tor Patrick ; and, if so, will he state for 
what reason and under what authority 
the police exercised this power. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The reporter was 
not removed from the court. But, 
after the business of petty sessions had 
concluded and the general public had left 
the court, the agent and some of the 
tenants of an adjoining estate remained 
in order to perfect before one of the 
justices some statutory declarations 
verifying their purchase agreements. 
This was entirely a private matter, and 
the district inspector requested the 
reporter to leave. It would have been 
more prudent for the officer to have 
allowed the justice present to require 
the reporter to leave, but he acted from 
the best motives and, at most, was 
guilty of an error of judgment. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND suggested 
that the police should be instructed not 
to act thus in the future without direc- 
tions from the magistrates. 


Galway Harbour. 


Mr. CHARLES DEVLIN (Galway): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will state what action has been taken 
with respect to the application by the 
Galway Harbour Commissioners for the 
loan of a dredger for the purpose of 
effecting improvements in the harbour. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The Harbour 
Commissioners were negotiating some 
months ago for the hire of a dredger 
from a Scotch Harbour Authority, but 
with what result I cannot say. The 
Board of Public Works have, at present, 
no dredger which could be placed at the 
disposal of the Commissioners on loan or 
hire. The question, however, of pro- 
viding a dredger in connection with the 
Marine Works Act is now under con- 
sideration. If such an arrangement be 
found practicable the dredger could be 
utilised by Harbour Authorities in Ire- 
land on terms that might hereafter be 
settled. 
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DublinMotor Car Fatality. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland): 1 beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland if he will 
inform the House upon what grounds 
the proceedings against the Marquess 
of Downshire, for so driving his motor 
car as to cause the death of a woman, 
were withdrawn in the Dublin Police 
Court. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The charge was 
withdrawn because there was not, either 
in the evidence given before the Coroner’s 
Jury, by whom the accused was com- 
pletely exonerated from blame, or in that 
in the possession of the Crown, any proof 
that the accused had been guilty of any 
negligence whatever. Thesolicitor who 
appeared for the next of kin stated in 
court that he was convinced the homi- 
cide was accidental, and the Police 
Magistrate approved of the course which 
was taken. 


Protection of Seamen at Limerick. 

Mr. JOYCE (Limerick): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made into the desirability of appointing 
a Board of Trade official at Limerick to 
look after and protect seamen arriving 
at and being paid off at that port. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are already two officers at Limerick 
who hold appointments under the Board 
of Trade as superintendent and deputy- 
superintendent respectively and whose 
duty it is to attend to the interests of 
seamen who are paid off there. As only 
nine vessels discharged their crews at 
Limerick last year it does not appear to 
be necessary to appoint an additional 
officer. 


Belfast Sorting Clerks’ Grievances. 

Mr. SLOAN: I beg to ask the Post- 
master-General whether he will explain 
the cause of the delay in granting 
increases of wages to two sorting clerks 
and telegraphists at Belfast from 12s. to 
18s. per week, due in September and 
October last, respectively. 


Toe POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): Iam informed that the delay was 
due to inadvertence. The increases of 
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wages due in the months mentioned were 
sanctioned on the 21st instant and all 
arrears have now been paid. Inany case 
the people aggrieved should memorialise 
their superior officer, and if they do not 
get redress they should then memorialise 
me. ‘Lhere is no need for them to 
trouble hon. Members. 


Mr. SLOAN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the local post- 
master has been communicated with 
and has ignored the question for six 
months ? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : If 
so, that is all the more reason why the 
members of the staff should memorialise 
me. 


Rock Angus Lighthouse. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Irish Lights Com- 
missioners intend taking any steps to 
repair the damage caused by recent 
storms to the lighthouse on Rock 
Angus; and whether they have further 
considered the necessity for having a 
light placed in the lighthouse. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Irish 
Lights Commissioners inform the Board 
that the expediency of placing a light on 
this beacon has not been further con- 
sidered since I replied to a Question by 
the hon. Member on the 4th December 
last,t but the statutory sanction of the 
Board to the acceptance of a tender for 
the repair of the beacon has been given 
by the Department. 


Cost of Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees. 


Mr. MALCOLM: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will 
grant a Return showing the annual cost 
to the country of Royal Commissions and 
Select Committees respectively appointed 
since the year 1892. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): I am having 
inquiries made with a view to seeing 
how far it is possible to meet the desire 





t See (4) Debates, exv., 1331. 
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of the hon. Member, but he will under- 
stand that the investigation will entail 
researches which must occupy no incon- 
siderable time. 


Baghdad—Constantinople Railway 
Scheme. 

Sir EDWARD SASSOON (Hythe): I 
beg toask the First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
whether any reports have been received 
from the Indian Government in reference 
to the projected Baghdad Constantinople 
Railway ; and, if so, whether he will lay 
them upon the Table. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer is 
in the negative. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when he proposes 
to make further progress with the 
financial business, and what Supply will 
be taken on Thursday. May I add that 
there is a feeling —not I think an un- 
reasonable one—that it would be very 
desirable to put down the Foreign Oftice 
Vote for that day, to elicit some explana- 
tion of the position of affairs in Somali- 
land. When that point has been dis 
cussed the Vote can be withdrawn and 
renewed at a later period of the session. 


*Sin CHARLES DILKE asked whether 
the Foreign Office had not handed over 
temporarily the control of the war opera- 
tions in Somaliland to the War Office. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The desire of 
the House to have some discussion on 
events in Somaliland is a very natural 
and proper one. I was only informed of 
it when I came down to the House to-day 
and I have not yet had time to decide 
which Vote will give the House the 
amplest opportunity for such a discussion. 
There is in the Foreign Office Vote a 
sum for the civil administration of 
Somaliland, and, I believe, also a sum for 
the ordinary military operations, but it is 
true that the conduct of the actual military 
operations, and the expenditure in connec- 
tion with them, is in charge of the Wa 
Oftice, and not the Foreign Office. I will 
endeavour to put down a Vote in the 
form most convenient to the House, and 
perhaps the Post Office Vote may be put 
down as the second Vote. With regard 
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to financial business, I hope there will be 
no difficulty in taking the Second Reading 
of the Irish Land Bill on Monday next, 
and the Budget proposals can be continued 
afterwards. If there is any difficulty in 
proceeding with the Land Bill on Monday, 
[ shall propose to take the Budget pro- 
posals on that day. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked on 
what date it was proposed to take the 
Resolutions relating to the Sugar Con- 
vention. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must not be 
taken to assent to the proposition implied 
in this Question that any Resolution will 
be required ; but, in any case, we must 
get the Second Reading of the Irish Land 
Bill before that matter is taken up, and 
also the Resolution connected with the 
Transvaal loan. 


SELECTION (STANDING 
COMMITTEES.) 

Mr. Hasty reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Standing Committee on ‘Trade 
including Agriculture and_ Fishing), 
Shipping, and Manufactures — Sir 
Frederick Dixon-Hartland; and had 
appointed in substitution: Mr. Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


NEW BILLS. 


SHIPOWNERS’ NEGLIGENCE 
(REMEDIES) BILL. 


“To enlarge the Remedies of Persons 


injured by the Negligence of Ship- | 
owners,” presented by Mr. Harry 


Samuel; supported by Mr. Brynmor 
Jones, Mr. Ernest Flower, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, Major Evans-Gordon, and Mr. 
Bell; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 15th of May, and to be printed. 
{Bill 166. ] 


VAGRANT CHILDREN BILL. 

“To provide for the better protection 
of Vagrant Children,” presented by Sir 
John Gorst; supported by Sir 
William Hart Dyke, Mr. Jonn Burns, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Ernest 
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Flower, and Mr. Lloyd-George; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 167.] 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


The Select Committee on National 
Expenditure was nominated of,—-Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Dillon, Sir John Doring- 
ton, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Sir James 
Fergusson, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. Lough, 
Sir Lewis M‘Iver, Sir Robert Mowbray, 
Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir 
Edgar Vincent, and Mr. Eugene Wason. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 
(Sir Alexander Acland-Hood.) 


BETHESDA (INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE). 
*Mr. ASQUITII (Fifeshire, E.): In sub- 
mitting to the House the Motion which 
stands in my name—a Motion which 
asks the House to declare that it is the 
duty of the Executive to put into opera- 
tion the law of the land—I think it is 
desirable at the outset to clear away 
some misconceptions which appear to 
have fastened upon it. I need not, of 
course, deal seriously with the sug- 
gestion that any general issue is raised 
by this Motion as between what is 
called Socialism and Individualism, or as 
between trade unionism and unorganised 
labour, or even as betwcen labour and 
capital. I believe the course of the 
debate will show that there are not a 
few Members of this House, themselves 
large employers of labour, men who 
cannot be suspected of any hostility 
either to the principles or the methods 
of our existing industrial system, who 
feel just as strongly as the most ad- 
vanced Socialist in the country, and 
feel as strongly in the interest of capital 
as in the interest of labour, that the 
prolongation of this irritating and 
waste‘ul struggle at Bethesda is a 
matter not merely of local, but of 
national concern. Nor, Sir, again, is 
the main or primary object of my 
Motion to raise a discussion upon the 
merits or the demerits of the two 
conflicting parties at all the various 
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stages of their protracted controversy. 
I will say frankly for myself that I have 
never known an industrial dispute in 
which all the reason was on one side and 
all the unreason on the other; and this 
particular case, although I have a strong 
opinion as to where the balance lies, is no 
exception to the rule. I shall endeavour, 
as far as I can, to present the matter to 
the House, not as the advocate of 
either party, but simply and exclusively 
from the point of view of public and 
general interest. I am the more dis- 
posed to avoid any topic of unnecessary 
irritation because, while I am asking the 
House, as [ think for sufficient reasons, 
to condemn the inaction of His Majesty’s 
Government, I still maintain the hope 
that the result of this debate may be, not 
to retard, but to facilitate a settlement, 
which, whatever may be our view as to 
the merits of the parties or as to the 
attitude of the Government, we must all, 
without distinction of party, ardently 
desire. One further preliminary obser- 
vation I have to make. It is this. This 
motion is not a demand fora change in 
the existing law. It is a complaint that 
the law has been allowed, through 
timidity or supineness, to become a dead 
letter. Until the Government have used 
or exhausted the powers which the law 
gives them, there is no question of any 
amendment ofthe law. But in order to 
avoid any possible misapprehension, I 
should like to say this, as far as I am 
concerned, that I am, as I have always 
been, strongly opposed to any attempt to 
establish in this country a system of 
compulsory arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes. I watch, as [ suppose we all do, 
with much interest the experiments being 
made by our fellow-subjects at the Anti- 
podes, in New Zealand and New South 
Wales, in that direction. I think it is 
too early yet to pronounce any final 
judgment as to the success or failure of 
that legislation in those countries. But 
here the circumstances are entirely 
different, and it is my own personal 
opinion that in our complex and ramified 
industrial system, carried on, as it is, 
under infinitely varying conditions of 
both district and of trade, inter-depen- 
dent in almost all its parts, any statute 
to compel reference of disputes to a 
judicial or expert tribunal would be 
accepted neither by masters nor by men. 


Mr. Asquith. 
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It would, in my judgment, be an instru- 
ment, not of peace, but of discord and con- 
fusion. The questions I wish to submit 
to the House are simpler and of a much 
more practical character. They are two 
in number. The first is, are the circum- 
stances of this particular dispute so grave 
and so exceptional as to warrant, and 
not only to warrant but to demand, the 
exercise of any power of conciliation 
which the State may possess ? and the 
second question is, are there powers 
which the Government might and ought 
to exercise which they have left and are 
leaving unused? If both these questions 
are answered in the affirmative my 
Motion is justified. , 

Now as regards the first question. I 
am not going for the moment into the 
particular issues of the controversy be- 
tween Lord Penrhyn and his men, because 
I wish, if I can, first of all, very briefly, 
totry to get the House to realise the 
actual gravity of the situation from the 
public point of view. The great slate 
quarry at Bethesda is in many respects 
a unique undertaking. Through the 
co-operation of capital and labour during 
now several generations it has not only 
become a source of wealth to the owner, 
but it has provided means for the growth 
of what was a short time ago a prosperous 
and well-ordered community, full of 
religious and educational activities, and 
with some striking features of its own 
which gave it what I may perhaps call a 
social and corporate individuality of its 
own. Asin the case of the employer, soin 
the case of the workpeople ; father was 
succeeded by son, and son succeeded by 
grandson. The mountain adjoining the 
quarry was covered with houses, built 
to a large extent by the people them- 
selves, which through long association 
they had come to look upon as their 
permanent, | might almost say their 
hereditary, homes. In every direc- 
tion you saw the evidence, not so much 
as we see in many industries of a 
migratory crowd, which shifts its scene 
of occupation according to the higgling 
of the market, but of a permanent, 
organised community, rooted in the 
soil, attached to its work and to the 
surroundings of that work by the 
strongest possible ties; and _ isolated 
though it was from the rest of the world, 
by the very fact of that isolation more 
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strongly bound together as a people 
among themselves. I do not think that 
is an over-coloured picture. Now, what 
is the situation to-day? I wish purposely 
to avoid the use of any embittering 
language ; but what is the actual state 
of things? When the present dispute 
began in the autumn of 1900, nearly 
three years ago, some 2,800 men living 
in the community which I have des- 
cribed were at work in the quarry. On 
the 22nd of November, 1900, work was 
suspended and the quarry was closed. 
On the 1lth June. 1901, that is to say 
some seven, months later, the quarry 
was re-opened and, as far as I can make 
out, about 500 men, including perhaps 
—the numbers are not very clear—but 
including perhaps about 400 of those 
who had been previously employed there, 
went in. There have been further 
additions from time to time to the men 
at work in the re-opened quarry. As 
to the precise figures there is a good 
deal of conflict of testimony, and I do 
not profess to determine the number, 
but this at any rate is certain: that of 
the 2,800 men who were there three 
years ago only a small fraction have aec- 
ceptedthe employer's terms, and the great 
bulk of them are either finding temporary 
employment in other parts of Wales,— 
not having severed, because they do 
not wish to sever till they are 
compelled to do so, the last tie which 
binds them to their old home—or are 
dependent on relief irom the trades 
union or public charity. The produc- 
tion of the great quarry itself, enor- 
mously undermanned as it must be now, 
has necessarily dwindled. Poverty and 
privation are to be met within every 
quarter of Bethesda. The children are 
ill-fed, the homes of which I have 
spoken are broken up, or are kept 
together with great difficulty and at an 
enormous sacrifice. The common life of 
the community in all its aspects and 
activities is arrested and disorganised. 
Worst of all, a spirit of bitterness 
and intolerance has been engendered 
between the men who are at work and 
the men who have ceased to work which 
divides old friends, splits up families, 
poisons the atmosphere of the place, 
and has led from time to time to 
acts of violence which cannot be too 
strongly condemned or too sternly 
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punished ; and which, as I believe, are con- 
demned by the general opinion of the 
great mass of the men and of their 
responsible leaders. Violence and in- 
timidation, direct or indirect, you can 
and you must repress, but is it not also 
your duty to do everything that you 
lawfully can to assuage, and if possible to 
extinguish, the sense of resentment and 
bitterness which is the inevitable out- 
come of the state of things such as I 
have described in its slow development ? 


Sir, I think I have said enough to show 
that this is not a mere ordinary and 
transient quarrel, one of those temporary 
failures of adjustment, as economists say, 
between supply and demand which can 
be trusted to right themselves. In the 
words of the Motion which I am sub- 
mitting to the House there are “ grave 
social and public interests involved.” I 
am glad to say that for that proposition 
I can cite a very much higher authority 
—the authority of the very Department 
of the Government whose conduct in 
this matter 1 am about to impugn. In 
the autumn of the year 1896 there was 
a previous suspension of work at this 
quarry, and the men who went out on 
that occasion solicited then, as they have 
solicited now, the good offices of the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade, 
better inspired then, I think, than 
it is now, assented to that solicita- 
tion, and they submitted to Lord 
Penrhyn, the employer, a _ proposal 
that there should be a meeting between 
himself and representatives of the men 
in the presence, if not under the chair- 
manship, of some representative of the 
Board of Trade. Lord Penrhyn refused 
that offer and ina letter which I think 
is worth quoting, dated 9th December, 
1896, said the reason for his refusal 
was :— 

‘‘T must with all due respect beg to decline 

to comply with such a suggestion, as my accep- 
tance of it would establish a precedent for out- 
side interference with the management of my 
private affairs.” 
[Minister1AL Cheers.] That was Lord 
Penrhyn’s view. Was it the view of the 
Board of Trade? No. What was the 
reply of the Board of Trade? I may 
quote their letter of the 12th December 
in the same year. The Board of Trade 
replied thus :— 


“« With regard to the question of the presence 
of a Board of Trade representative at the 
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proposed conference between yourself and the 
men, | am to state that there is no desire to press 
the matter against your wishes, but I am to point 
out that in view of the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation Act the Board cannot admit that the 
settlement of a prolonged dispute affecting 
some thousands of men and their families can 
be rightly regarded as a matter of private 
interest only.” 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): I beg pardon 
for interrupting the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but would he read the letter in 
which Lord Penrhyn afterwards abso- 
lutely repudiated that interpretation ? 


*Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Gentleman 
will allow me to pursue my argument ; 
he will find that I shall do no injustice 
to Lord Penrhyn at any stage of it. 
Lord Penrhyn, it is quite true though it is 
not in the least tothe point, said he had 
been misinterpreted, and that when he 
deprecated interference with his private 
affairs he did not mean that they were 
private affairs at all. That is not the 
point. The point is whether the senti- 
ment which was cheered a few moments 
ago by some hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
or whether the view of the Board of 
Trade, then presided over by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that a dispute of this kind was or was not 
a matter of private concern was correct. 
And let me point out that when the right 
hon. Gentleman very creditably, as 
I think, directed that letter to be 
written the struggle had only lasted 
two months. It was in its very early 
stage. The condition of social dislocation 
and domestic privation which I have 
described had not arisen, or had hardly 
arisen at all; but at the very beginning, 
acting, I think, on a perfectly just con- 
ception of the duties of his Department 
and of the responsibility entrusted to 
him by Act of Parliament, the right 
hon. Gentleman said this was far too 
important and grave a thing to be 
treated as a mere matter of private 
concern, and that the Board of ‘Trade 
were entitled to interfere. 


That brings me to my second question. 
Are there powers in the hands of the 
Government, and of this particular 
Department, which they could exercise 
and which they ought to exercise in 
relation to a matter of this kind? | 
confess I am a little surprised, having 


Mr. ots nith, 
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been always myself and still being 
strongly adverse to any unnecessary 
intervention by the State in industrial 
affairs, to find myself described as a 
Socialist and revolutionary. Why ? 
Because I ask the Government of the 
day to put in execution an Act of Parlia- 
ment of which they are the authors, 
and for which, on many platforms, 
they have claimed the credit. I am 
referring, of course, to the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896. What are the 
powers given by that Act? ‘They fall 
into three categories dealing with 
the event of either the existence or the 
apprehension of industrial disputes be- 
tween employers and employed. In tlie 
first place, the Board of Trade on their 
own initiative, without any request from 
anybody at all, in such an event may 
make an inquiry and may endeavour to 
bring about a meeting of the parties 
concerned. In the second place, at the 
request of either party to the dispute— 
not of both, but at the request of either 
party to the dispute—they may appoint 
a conciliator, whose business it is to 
inquire into all the circumstances and to 
endeavour to bring about a settlement ; 
and, in the third place, on the applica 
tion of both parties, and, of course, only 
of both parties, they may appoint an 
arbitrator. Now, is it not ridiculous to 
contend that under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament like that the Board of 
Trade may not act, is almost bound to 
hold its hand, unless it gets some kind 
of intimation from both parties. The 
Act becomes a perfect dead letter if it 
could not do so, as was pointed out 
over and over again, in the debates on 
that Act It had been before Par- 
liament for many years. We pro- 
moted a similar Bill when we were in 
office in °94, and it was pointed out 
over and over again in the protracted 
discussions which went on year after 
year, that in that proposed legislation 
there were two perfectly distinct pro- 
positions : arbitration at the instance and 
with the consent of both parties, and 
conciliation either at the initiative of the 
Board of Trade alone or on the applica- 
tion of either one or other of the parties 
to the dispute. Now, I have been asked 
what proposition by way of limitation I 
am prepared to lay down in relation to 
the" carrying out of that Act. It is 
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said—“‘ Are you prepared to require the | I see evidence of estrangement so com- 
Board of Trade to interfere‘as conciliator, | plete, and a gap so unbridgeable be- 
oreven as investigator, inevery trumpery | tween the maximum the one side was 
and trivial dispute that arises between | prepared to concede and the minimum 
master and men?” Certainly not. of what the other side demanded. Yet 
There must be a dignus vindice nodus ;| what was the result? After a good deal 
there must be a case where the differ-| of knocking of heads together—to use a 
ences are not trivial, and not reason-| popular expression—of palavering, of 
ably certain of prompt adjustment | negotiation, and the exercise of such 
between the parties. But this proposition | modest arts of conciliation and compro- 
I lay down, and I do not shrink from its mise as any person entrusted with such 
application in any case I can conceive of— | a commission, if he does not possess them 


that the true interpretation of the Act is | 
that where the conflict covers a substan- | 
tially wide area ; where there seems to be | 
little or no probability of an early ad- | 
justment of the dispute by negotiations | 
between the parties; and particularly | 
where more than mere private interests | 
are involved and the struggle threatens | 
social order and the well-being of a/| 
whole community ; the Board of Trade | 
has not only the power, but the duty to 
use the power, which the law has placed 
in its hands. 


Let me here point out by way of| 


before, will soon acquire, the dispute, 
which had raged furiously and seemed 
hopeless of appeasement, was settled, and 
we came to an arrangement which has 
now worked for nine years without a 
single hitch. But that is not our own 
experience alone. We have had a still 
more remarkable illustration in the 
United States. The President of the 
United States has absolutely no constitu- 
tional or legal right of anv kind to inter- 
venein labour disputes. But he brought 
together in the course of last year the 
parties to one of the most fierce and 


anticipation of criticism or rejoinder | apparently implacable industrial conflicts 
that, in my judgment at all events,| that have ever raged in the United 
it is not a fit or apt criterion of | States, a modus vivendi was arrived at, and 
whether or not the occasion for interven- | there is now the greatest possible prospect 
tion has arisen that there is a certainty, | Of ultimate peace. I mention these illus- 
or a strong probability, of success. You | trations, drawn from actual experience, 
never can tell in advance in cases of this| to show that the mere fact that it does 
kind, whether you are likely to succeed not look likely that you will obtain the 





or not. I speak with some little experi- 
ence in this matter. In the years when 
we were in office, in 1893 and 1894, | 
there was no Conciliation Act in exist- | 
ence. The Board of Trade, or any other 
department of the Government, had no 
lwcus standi in any industrial dispute ; 
but at least on two occasions action was 
taken. The first was the great coal 
strike, which was settled through the 
intervention of my noble friend Lord 
Rosebery ; and in the second case, the 
much smaller dispute of the cab strike 
in the Metropolis, I was able to 
contribute to its settlement. In both 
instances persons were brought together 
in the same room, with the conciliator 
sitting betweenthem. In the, relatively 
speaking, small dispute of the cab strike, 
with which I was concerned, I can 
assure the House that when those persons 
cam? together in the room, and sat on 
opposite sides of the table, I was filled 
with despair, for rarely, if ever, did 





desired result ought not to deter you 
from making the attempt. Nor do I 
think that the fact that mediation by 
other bodies or private persons has been 
refused, or has proved ineffective, in the 
least degree absolves the Board of Trade 
from taking action itself. There are, 
obviously, the greatest possible differences 
between any kind of mediation by 
any private person, however well in- 
tentioned, able, tactful, or in the confi- 
dence of the parties, and the mediation 
of the Board of Trade. In the first place 
the Board of Trade goes there clothed 
with a statutory mandate—a mandate 
not, of course, from the parties, but a 
mandate given by Parliament with, as 
I humbly conecive, the intention that 
in a fit case it should be used. The 
Board of Trade goes there with a 
statutory authority which no private 
negotiator or conciliator could possibly 
possess. I observe that Lord Penrhyn 
rejected the offer of arbitration from the 
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County Council of Carnarvon on the 
ground that he would not allow any 
outside interference. I do not say 
whether he was wise or unwise, but 
he was perfectly entitled to take up 
that position towards the County 
Council of Carnarvon. But he is 
not entitled to take up that position 
as regards the Board of Trade. The 
President of the Board of Trade shakes 
his head. Surely Parliament has said 
to the Board of Trade, “In a case of 
this kind we authorise you to do this 
thing.” And how can any lawabiding 
citizen say, “ This is an unwarrantable 
interference with my private affairs ?” 


There is another point. The Board of 
Trade is free from the suspicion of any 
kind of partiality. It is not bound, if 
it does not think fit, to tender advice; 
but if, after a full investigation of the 
local circumstances, it has come to the 
conclusion that there ought to be 
“give” here and “take” there, I ven- 
ture to say that it offers that advice 
with an authority to which no private 
negotiator can possibly pretend. In 
these circumstances the refusal of either 
side of the good offices of the Board of 
Trade involves a much more serious 
responsibility than the refusal of the 
good offices of any mere outsider. In- 
dustrial peace is not merely a private 
but a public necessity ; and, where the 


interests of a large number of persons | 


are involved, if either side in the dis- 
pute—I do not care which side it is— 
acts unreasonably or perversely in 
refusing the good offices which Parlia- 
ment has authorised a public Depart- 
ment to offer, it risks, in a far greater 
degree and in a totally different sense than 
would be the case in private mediation, 
that moral support of public opinion 
which, in the long run, in these 
industrial struggles determines the 
side on which victory lies. So far as 
the men here are concerned there is, 
upon this point, no room 
troversy. They have repeatedly asked 
for arbitration. They have suggested as 
arbitrators some of the most eminent 
statesmen on both sides of politics, in- 


cluding the Prime Minister and the) 
Colonial Secretary. Lord Penrhyn has | 
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be accepted by the other party in the 
dispute, the men invited the Board of 
Trade to use its powers of conciliation 
or inquiry conferred on it by this Act. 
They sent that invitation in December 
last, and the answer was the refusal of 
the Board of Trade on the ground that 
it could not lead to any useful result. 


THE PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central): Hear, hear! 


*Mr. ASQUITH: ‘The right hon, 
Gentleman says “ Hear, hear.” I will 
not repeat what I said about the extra- 
ordinary difticulty, if not impossibility, 
of predicting what may happen in such 


cases. But I will refer again to the 
previous intervention of the Board 
of Trade, in 1896, at the instance 


of the present Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer. It is quite true that the inter. 
vention of the Board of Trade on that 
occasion was ineffective. That is to say, 
it did not bring about approximately 
and directly a settlement of the dispute. 
Yet I hold the opinion strongly that 
that intervention -—-partly by the public 
attention which it called to the case, 
partly by the debates in this House, 
and partly by the fact that, despite the 
absence of the representative of the 
Board of Trade, the representatives of 
the men and the employer did actually 
come together— was indirectly and 
largely responsible for the comparatively 
speedy settlement arrived at in August, 
1896. That strike, or lock-out, lasted 
eleven months. The present strike has 
already lasted two years and a_ half. 
I quite agree with those who say that 
that instance of the intervention of the 
Board of Trade is not conclusive. I 
think, however, it is a hopeful indica- 
tion of the possible value of similar action 
now. It seems strange that after very 
careful consideration of all the information 


| I have been able to obtain I do not find it 
for con- 


easy at this moment to say what is the 
real, as distinguished from the ostensible, 
issue between Lord Penrhyn and the men 
who were lately in his employment. 
There are a number of subsidiary matters 
—matters connected with the letting of 
contracts, the management of the sick club, 


not seen his way to accept that proposal. | and the evils of sweating-——as to which 


He was perfectly entitled to reject it. 
But, finding that arbitration would not 


Mr. Asquith. 


| there can be no doubt whatever what the 


issue is, and which, I believe, can be very 
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easily settled by negotiation. But what is ; Septemberlast year, in which the chairman 
the real issue in this matter? As farasI| of the men, Mr. Henry Jones, in reply 


can ascertain it hangs upon or hovers 
around two main points. ‘The first is the 
question of combination, and the second 
is the relation, when the quarries are 
re-opened, of the old workmen to the 
new. 

As to the question of combination, 


| 
| 


| 


to Lord Penrhyn says— 


“All they desire is that the men shall 
have the right to represent their grievances 
by means of a freely appointed deputation ; 
that they have no wish to interfere with the 
management of the quarry.” 


| On the other hand, Lord Penrhyn has over 


let me remind the House of how 
the present state of things has been | 


arrived at. 
and 1885, a committee of the men estab- 
lished by agreement between them and 
the agent of their then employer, the 
late Lord Penrhyn. ‘That committee, 
apparently, was the regular vehicle and 
medium of communication on all matters 
of general grievance between the body of 
the workmen and theiremployer. When 
the present Lord Penrhyn succeeded to 


There was, between 1874 | _ wh 
combination. 


_ and over again said he does not dispute the 


men’s right of combination. I do not 
know what Lord Penrhyn means by 
The rights of combination 
are not exhausted when you have allowed 
the men to hold a debating society or a 
club. Combination, if it is to be what we 
generally understand by the term, must, 
to be effective, at least afford the means, 
by some form of corporate action or 


| delegation, of submitting any grievance 


the management of the property he abol- | 
see in this House, on both sides, not a 


ished the committee in 1885, and the fact 
that that committee had in some way or 
other been revived, or at any rate re- 


was, I think, one of the main causes which 
led to the strike or lock-out of 1896. 


the men may have to their employer on 
behalf of the body of men employed. 1 


few great employers of labour in this 


country, and [| think I might put to any 
clothed with some of its old functions, | 


If I remember right Lord Penrhyn dis- | 


missed several of the members of the 
committee at that time, and that was the 
reason Why the men went out. 


There | interference with the natural rights and 


were two rival contentions in regard to | 


that committee. The men’s view was 
that the committee was merely as I have 
described it, a convenient medium for 
the sifting of grievances—with the result 
that numbers of petty trifling complaints 


the management were never troubled with | 


ord Penrhyn’s contention, on the | : i 
Lord Penrhyn’s contention, on the | ¢) the employer or his representative ? 


at all. 
other hand, was that the 
whatever its ostensible 


committee, 
objects and 


one of them this question: If he were 
employing 2,000 or 3,000 men working 
under the conditions under which these 
men were working, men to a large 
extent not speaking the language which 
he speaks, would he regard it as any 


prerogatives of capital, or as inconsistent 


| with the due conduct of his business, 
/that these men should from time to 


time have the power, through a Com- 


| mittee, through some form of delegation 


functions, was really a body which en- | 


abled the men to interfere with the 
management of the quarries. 
want to go into that point, because I do 
not want, if I can help it, to revive 
buried animosities. That is the history 
of the difficulty. Those are the conven- 
tions which prevailed on one side and the 
other. What is the state of things now ? 
I do not care what happened in 1874, 
1885, or 1896. Over and over again the 
men have disclaimed their intention that 
any committee or organisation of any 
kind should have the right to interfere 
with the internal management of Lord 
Penrhyn’s affairs. I do not consider in 
respect of this I can do better than to 
read the communication of the 27th 


I do not | 





or deputation, of expressing and com- 
municating any grievance of their fellows 


I go further. I do not believe it is 
possible in these days, under modern 
conditions, to carry on a business of 
this kind unless you have something 
more than the mere physical conjunction 
—unless you have the intelligent co 
operation of labour and capital ; and I 
believe the wisest and most farsighted 
employers of labour are those who 
welcome in every possible way such co- 
operation on the part of theirmen. In 
this way friction is avoided, unnecessary 
disputes do not arise, and the business is 
carried on, on both sides, with good will. 
I am not here for the purpose of attack- 
ing Lord Penrhyn, but I cannot believe 
that when it is once realised that the 
claim of the men is confined to what I 
have stated, and, on the other hand, 
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that Lord Penrhyn, according to his 
own declaration, does not object to com- 
bination, it will not at the same time be 
realised that you have here a difference 
which with very little adjustment might 
be completely bridged over. 


The other point—I agree it is a very 
delicate one—is as regards the relations of 
the men who have gone out and the men 
who have remainedinorcomein. Nowwe 
must try to put ourselves in the position 
of both parties to the controversy, and 
in doing so I think we shall all agree 
that, on the one hand, the men feel it 
would be a base act on their part to 
desert the men who had borne the brunt 
of the fight and to purchase their return 
to work by sacrificing the fortunes of 
those who had been their standard- 
bearers. On the other hand, I sympathise 
equally with the position of Lord Pen- 
rhyn; I should feel it a base thing to 
desert men who had worked for me 
when the other men were out. That, of 
course, constitutes a delicate situation. 
But even there the difficulty is not in- 
superable. For I find that my friend 
Sir Edward Clarke, in the course of 
negotiations, to which I am about to 
refer, actually arrived at an agreement 
on this very point with the represen- 
tatives of the men, and a very sensible 
agreement it appears to have been. 
it is found embodied in a letter dated 
March 23rd, and it is in effect in these 
terms : 


“Lord Penrhyn undertakes upon the con- 
clusion of the strike to readmit to employment 
at the quarry the full number of men required 
for carrying on the work of the y weer to the 
extent to which it was worked in October, 1900, 
and in any future employment of labour under- 
takes to give a preference to those who were 
emploved at the quarry in October, 1900, and 
further undertakes that no exception shall be 
made in respect of any men whatever by reason 
of their having taken part in labonr disputes 
in the quarry at any time since 1885.” 


A very sensible settlement on the part of 
Lord Penrhyn if he had assented to it. 
Then, on the other hand, the men re- 
admitted 


“Undertake to work peaceably with tho-e 
now in employment at the quarry. In the 
event of any question arising at any time 
within three months from the commencement 
of work in relation to this clause, the same 
shall be submitted to the final arbitration of 
Sir Edward Clarke, K.C.” 


Mr. Asquith. 
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A modus vivendi, therefore, was perfectly 
attainable, and in fact had been practi- 
cally attained. 


Since we last had a debate in 
this House on this subject there has 
been a further development. Lord 
Penrhyn brought on an action for 
libel, which was tried be‘ore the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and a special 
jury of the City of London. In that 
action Lord Penrhyn recovered—if | 
may venture to express my personal 
opinion, properly recovered—substantial 
damages in respect of comments made 
upon him by the defendant passing 
beyond the limits of legitimate criticism. 
But a remarkable feature of that case 
was the expression of opinion as to 
the need for and the possibility of con- 
ciliation. The Lord Chief Justice, pre- 
siding at the trial, more than once 
intimated to the Bar, not that the action 
ought to be settled, but that the dispute 
ought to be settled. The special jury of 
the City, who found damages in £500 in 
favour of Lord Penrhyn, took the most 
unusual course of appending to their 
verdict a rider that with a little con- 
ciliation on both sides the dispute 
might be settled. And Sir Edward 
Clarke, having used all his excep- 
tional and almost unrivalled powers 
as an advocate in support of Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s case at the trial—my learned 
friend Sir Edward Clarke, one of the 
ornaments of the English Bar, whose 
lamentable absence from this House is 
regretted quite as much by his political 
opponents as by his political friends— 
Sir Edward Clarke, Lord Penrhyn’s 
counsel, was so impressed with the 
necessity and the possibility of concilia- 
tion that he himself spontaneousl y—very 
much, J think, to his honour-—undertook 
the task of mediator and conciliator. 
Sir Edward Clarke throughout these 
negotiations appears to have been in 
communication with Lord Penrhyn, who 
was made acquainted from stage to 
stage of the progress of the negotiations. 
Being in communication with Lord 
| Penrhyn, Sir Edward Clarke remained 
| up to the last moment sanguine as to 
the result. That is shown from his own 
| letter. In the course of these negot‘a- 
tions it was shown conclusively by the 
|draft agreement ultimately arrived at, 
‘but unfortunately never assented to, 
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that there was an elastic margin of give 
and take between the two parties. But, 
unfortunately—I do not know the cause ; 
that is left in darkness—just at the 
moment when success seemed certain, Sir 
Edward Clarke expressed his regret that 
he had received a letter from Lord 
Penrhyn putting an end to any hope of 
being able to bring about a termination 
of the dispute. We do not know how 
that arose, but I venture to say that the 
matter cannot be left there. Here were 
these two parties engaged in this contro- 
versy for nearly three years, at great loss 
to oneand almost infinite suffering to the 
other, brought through the agency of a 
third party within a measurable distance 
almost within actual sight of peace and 
reconciliation, and it would be a 
monstrous thing if matters having been 
brought so near solution should now be 
allowed to lapse into their old condition 
of bitterness and antagonism. Neither 
I nor any one else can guarantee or 
predict success if the Board of Trade 
undertake this mission. But we do know 
that every impartial authority that has 
had the question under consideration, and 
not directly interested in it—the County 
Council of Carnarvon, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the special jury, and Lord 
Penrhyn’s counsel—has come to the 
conclusion that it is a matter which 
might be, could be, and ought to 
be adjusted. The only authority 
which sits silent, folding its hands 
apparently in a mood of dogged and in- 
vincible inertia, is the Department to 
which Parliament has entrusted both 
the power and the duty of peacemaker. 
Surely we have seen enough in these days 
of great departments spending their time 
in finding excuses to leave half done or not 
done at all what Parliament requires of 
them. All | am asking the House to 
affirm is that till the Board of Trade 
changes its attitude, till it exerts itself 
whole-heartedly and with all the means 
at its disposal to reconcile this conflict, 
the public conscience will not be cleared 
if one step is left untrodden onthe road 
which may and ought to lead to peace. 


Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon- 
shire, Arfon) in seconding the Motion said 
whichever party is inthe right or in the 
wrong on this prolonged and deplorable 
industrial dispute—and no doubt there 
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are faults on both sides—nobody can 
question the fact that the men have put 
themselves in the right in the face of 
the public, and of the law of the land, by 
offering to submit the whole matter to 
conciliation or arbitration. Efforts have 
been made to help them by outside 
organisations and communities, but none 
at all have been made by the Govern- 
ment. The Standing Joint Committee 
of the Carnarvonshire County Council 
passed this resolution with regard to the 
attitude of the Government— 

“‘That the magnitude and long duration of 

this unfortunate quarrel, the widespread 
poverty and destitution caused in the district, 
and the serious industrial and commercial 
losses suffered by the country generally, have 
now reached so grave a point as to call for the 
intervention of His Majesty's Government, 
which so far as we can see is the only remaining 
Court to which appeal can be made.” 
I will not go over the various attempts 
which have been made at conciliation, 
but two gentlemen deputed by the 
Carnarvon County Council—one a Con- 
servative and a Churchman, the other 
a Liberal and a Nonconformist, one, I 
believe, a personal friend of Lord 
Penrhyn himself,—met the men to see 
if they could bring the two parties 
together. They affirmed that they did 
not want to interfere with the matter 
in dispute, but merely to act as con- 
ciliators, on behalf of the County 
Council, to bring the parties together. 
What was Lord Penrhyn’s attitude? 
First of all he pleaded illness and 
instructed his manager to meet the 
deputation. Afterwards when writing 
to express his regret that he could not 
give an interview he said: 

“Tam, however, far from wishing to inter- 
pose any obstacle in the way of your giving 
my late workmen the benefit of your advice.” 
What was the proper reply of the 
deputation ? They said: 

“We should not feel ourselves at liberty to 
give advice to your late workmen any more 
than we should undertake to advise your 
lordship. We are simply here in the hope 
that by ordinary intercourse and friendly dis- 
cussion, an amicable settlement may be arrived 
at in the interests of public peace and of all 
parties concerned.” 

Afterwards 1 asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade to intervene by putting the 
provisions of the Conciliation Act in 
force, and the reply I got was that 
neither party in the dispute had applied 

U 
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although, as I tried to show, there is 
a provision whereby an inquiry could be 
set to report on the question indepen- 
dently of the parties concerned. <A few 
months afterwards the men were ad- 
vised, and rightly advised, to apply to 
the Board of Trade. The right hon 
Gentleman then adopted a non possuimus 
attitude, although there is a distinct 
provision enabling the Board to inter- 
vene if either of the parties apply for 
such intervention. But I will not follow 
cn in that strain. I will deal with 
another aspect of the question. Lord 
Penrhyn himself has repeatedly expressed 
a desire—I hope an honest desire—to 
bring about industrial peace. He con- 
sented to meet four leaders of the men 
in an interview on condition that they 
should not talk about the restoration 
of the Quarry Committee. I am bound 
to say, however, that for eight or nine 
years the Quarry Committee worked 


well. The referee and arbitrator 
under the clause which brought about 
the Quarry Committee was Lord 


Penrhyn’s own manager and estate 
agent, and 1 remember hearing tie 
leader of the men, the late Mr. Robert 
Parry, almost on his deathbed, say that 
whenever they met the late Lord 
Penrhyn they always managed to arrive 
at amicable and peaceful settlements. In 
fact, the men, through their leader, over 
and over again asserted that the late 
Lord Penrhyn acted as a nobleman 
should with the representatives of the 
men through the Quarry Committee. 
However, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has said, the Quarry Committee has gone, 
and the men replied to Lord Penrhyn’s 
letter in this way—that they had re. 
ceived his notification with satisfaction ; 
that they were willing to omit any 
reference to the Quarry Committee and 
to ccnfine themselves entirely to the 
question of representation. What could 
be fairer than that ? But Lord Penrhyn 
said that that did not satisfy him, and 
he imposed a new condition, viz., that 
they should not discuss the question of 
representation in any form. He shifted 
from one point to the other, although 
the men waived objection after objection 
to meet him in a conciliatory spirit. In 
connection with this attitude I am re- 
minded of a story told of a humorous 
theologian who once suggested a 
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prescription for keeping Lent. ‘ Con. 
ceive,” he said, “a fervent desire 
for bodily mortification, and mortify that 
desire.” Lord Penrhyn seems to 
have conceived a fervent desire for a 
really good settlement of the dispute, 
and to have mortified that desire. ‘The 
men have over and over again expressed 
their willingness to submit the matter to 
arbitration. | have attended many of 
their mass meetings, and at the very 
first one I put it to the men whether 
they would not, independently of any 
outside intervention or interference, 
through their leaders meet Lord Penrhyn 
personally, apart from the manager, and 
the men unanimously voted that they 
would. But what does the desire for 
arbitration on the part of the men 
amount to if Lord Penrhyn will not 
meet them? Lord Penrhyn says he 
will not tolerate outside int-rference be- 
tween himself and the men. Lord 
Penrhyn has not done his duty and 
proved his sincerity in the matter. The 
men, if they refused, would lose the sup- 
port of public opinion which has so 
generously been given them through the 
strike ; but they have shown themselves 
anxious to determine the dispute and 
loyally to accept the decision of any im- 
partial arbitrator. 

What is the point in dispute? The 
district has been singularly crime- 
less. I know it will be said that 
there have been assaults, violent acts, 
and cases of intimidation. But all 
those outrages and cases of intimidation 
were committed not at the instigation of 
the men’s leaders, not by the masses of 
the men themselves, but by several wild 
and reckless youths, who have been 
asked to go back to the quarry and are 
working there to-day. I said that the 
Government had shown inaction in the 
whole matter. There is one exception. 
The Government did intervene on one 
occasion, and how! By sending the 
military down. Surely nobody will dare 
assert that sending the military came 
under the provisions of the Conciliation 
Act. What did the commanding officer 
say when I saw him at Bethesda? He 
wanted to know why he was there, and 
he begged me to remain there overnight, 
feeling sure that a few words in Welsh 
from me and the leading of the men in 
the singing of the National Anthem 
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would keep the whole district peaceful 
and tractable. That commanding officer 
had Welsh blood in him. The action of 
His Majesty's Government in sending 
the military was condemned not only by 
the County Council of Carnarvonshire, 
but by the Lord Lieutenant of Carnar- 
yonshire and by Lord Penrhyn’s son-in- 
law, and a Motion against the importa- 
tion of the military was carried by an 
overwhelming majority in the County 
Council. There are grave and complex 
social problems involved in this dispute 
If we examine clos:ly into this question 
we shall find that there is a land question, 
a housing question, a trade question 
the whole social life of the people, in 
fact—mixed up with this dispute, and 
these factors are intensely emphasised by 
difference of race, language, religion, and 
politics. In one of the parishes in which 
these quarries are situated most of the 
houses belong to Lord Penrhyn, and in 
another parish most of the houses are 
onshort leases granted by Lord Penrhyn 
and his father. Many of those leases 
have lapsed and Lord Penrhyn now owns 
the houses. Some of the leases had been 
extended to sixty years. Can anyone 
blame these quarrymen for clinging to the 
houses which they and their fathers 
have built? These men have built their 
chapels and schools upon Lord Penrhyn’s 
estate. Many of the houses have small 
gardens adjoining, Lord Penrhyn, how- 
ever, believes in giving the men small 
gardens, not of good land but mountain 
land, and practically these men have 
spent their money and labour and their 
very life in the homesteads which they 
have created, 

There is a new feature I wish to 
call attention to. What will hon. 
Gentlemen opposite say to the fact that 
these quarrymen have built on Lord 
Penrhyn’s property over twenty chapels, 
on leases. Lord Penrhyn refuses to give 
4 freehold on which to build any Non- 
conformist chapels. There are eight or 
ten of them on thirty years leases and 
two or three on sixty years leases. 
These twenty chapels which the men 
have built have cost nearly £50,000, or 
an average of about £2,000 each. But 
that is not all. Lord Penrhyn has built 
two churches and one schoolroom, every 
one of them freehold. Not only does 
lord Penrhyn give the Church of 
England the privilege of having the 
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land free but he builds the churches as 
well, while the chapels and the schools 
have been built by the toilers in his 
quarry. There is always a clause in 
the lease that no other but religious 
meetings shall be held in the chapels. 
The quarrymen have built their own 
houses and they cling to them through 
the storm and stress of this struggle, 
and they also cling tenaciously to the 
chapels and schools. When Church of 
England places of worship were erected, 
that was done by Lord Penrhyn himself, 
because the people did not want them. 
The Noncontformist places of worship 
cannot be used for any purpose except 
a religious one, because Lord Penrhyn 
made it one of the conditions of his lease. 
The result is that political meetings have 
occasionally to be held in disused quarries 
on the roadside. No wonder that men 
with such fortitude of soul feel a grievance 
in not getting what is given to their 
English fellow-workers. The men con- 
tend that the managers of the quarries 
have victimised the leaders, and they are 
now demanding the right to appear before 
their employer represented by their own 
freely elected delegates. The quarrymen 
have never asked to be represented by 
trades union officials outside the quarry. 
Their demand is a most moderate one. 
They merely ask for a freely elected 
spokesman of their own. They have 
been denied the right to discuss grievances 


in their own dinner hour, they are 
not treated as men, and are some 
times sworn at by the managers. Not 


only this, but the men are subjected to 
a system of espionage. In the recent 
trial the jury expressed the opinion that 
by a little more conciliatory spirit on 
the part of Lord Penrhyn and his men, 
better relations might be restored at the 
Bethesda quarries. We now know the 
reason why Sir Edward Clarke’s noble 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation 
has proved futile and vain. Lord 
Penrhyn has stated the reason in a letter 
to The Times, in the course of which he 
said— 

“T am convineed that the disturbances at 
the Penrhyn quarries are part of a deliberate 
plan and scheme of Socialistic aggression.” 
The House will wonder on what author- 
ity he based that assertion. 

“‘T have it,” Lord Penrhyn wrote, ‘‘ from 
the editor of a Radical organ in Mid Wales 
which has consistently supported the justice 
of my caus.” 
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His lordship forgets that the 
Tory organ in the same _ neighbour- 
hood, the most influential Conservative 
organ in Mid Wales, has just as 
consistently supported the men’s cause. 
So it is a piece of rivalry between these 
two editors. And yet Lord Penrhyn 
treats this seriously. The editor of this 
small Radical organ says he got his infor- 
mation from Mr. Michael Davitt, who 
made the statement in question in a 
political speech upon the land question. 
Mr. Davitt, in The Times, gives a most 
emphatic denial to this statement and 
says the whole story is a figment of this 
gentleman’s imagination. The remark- 
able thing is this—this very gentleman, 
in a leading article, says— 


**Mr. Michael Davitt’s words were mild, his 
recommendations moderate, and his denuncia- 
tions of Welsh landlords noble.” 


At that meeting Mr. Michael Davitt and 
this editor both delivered speeches from 
the same platform. Mr. Davitt was given 
a respectful hearing but this editor was 
hooted from the platform for his extra- 
ordinary language. Everys0dy in Mid 
Wales knew what value to give to the 
utterances of the editor of this Radical 
organ, and I venture to affirm that Lord 
Penrhyn is the only public man in the 
Principality who is influenced, or can be 
influenced, by the opinion of this erratic 
and irresponsible journalist. We are 
given to understand that the men cannot 
be taken back altogether, that 600 of 
them will be debarred; and that there 
are sone whom Lord Penrhyn will refuse 
to admit at all. The figures show that 
there is room in the quarry for all the 
men. One hundred have died during 
this conflict, about 200 have emigrated to 
Canada, 200 are permanently employed 
elsewhere, and 500 of the strikers have 
gone back. At the beginning of the 
lock-out 2,800 men were employed at the 
quarry. The number of strikers is 1,800, 
and they can easily go to the quarry, 
because the output is not sufficient to 
meet the demands of the slate market. 
I know that the manager has written 
very learnedly to The Times giving 
an account of the increased output, and 
I will deal with that in a moment. 
I am informed by a gentleman who 
understands the subject that Welsh 
slates are scarce and that prices have 
increased 74 per cent. During past 
months orders from England and else- 
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where were difficult to meet on account of 
the reduction of the output. In fact the 
market is flooded with German, French, 
and American slates. The American 
slate quarry owners have for many years 
tried to effect a lodgement for their 
slates in this country, and they have 
now succeeded owing to this long dispute, 
and it will bea difficult thing to dislodge 
them. The House will therefore see 
that it is a dispute which affects the 
trade and commerce of the country as 
well. 


It has been said that the work- 
men in other Welsh quarries do not 
sympathise with the men in connection 
with the Penrhyn dispute. This is a 
gross misrepresentation. The men 
engaged in the quarries round about 
have sent me copies of resolutions they 
have passed which practically amount to 
this—they express the deepest sympathy 
with the Bethesda quarrymen in their 
struggle, their strong desire for a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and their earnest 
hope that the Government will adopt 
measures to preventa recurrence. One 
word only to the contrary have I ever 
heard since the dispute commenced, and 
that was from a clergyman who said 
that the curse of trades unionism has 
fallen on the district and that the men 
should learn the duty of obeying their 
superiors. In the districts round about 
they have given contributions of £1,000 
for the relief fund. Some will say that 
only asmall portion of the quarrymen are 
unionists. What are the figures! Out 
of 10,000 quarrymen in North Wales, 
over 6,000 are unionists. All the trades 
unions and ali the labour organisations 
throughout the country have given 
their active sympathy. The Govern- 
ment alone in a pitiful way has refused 
by its inaction and ineptitude to take 
part in the settlement of the dispute. I 
must say that certain individual Gentle- 
men on the*Front Bench have been kind 
and conciliatory to me in dealing with 
this question, but as a collective political 
organism they have been thoroughly 
paralysed in the case of this dispute. 
What has President Roosevelt done in 
America in connection with the 
anthracite coal miners? There was in 
connection w:th their dispute a record 
of twenty-one murders, a long list of 
brutal assaults, and of houses dynamited. 
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There was no end of outrage and 
violence. Did President Roosevelt send 
more soldiers, bayonets, and guns there ? 
No; he appointed a Commission to 
inquire, so that the disastrous industrial 
war might be brought to an end. 
Amity, peace, and prosperity now reign 
there. I will not dwell on the cireum- 
stances of the distress at Bethesda. They 
are too well known and harrowing. The 
people are being relieved by contribu- 
tions from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and the United 
States, but these contributions, | am 
sorry to say, have not the supreme virtue 
of healing the trouble. Infinitely more 
than any party triumph in_ this 
dispute would be a successful effort to 
replant these uw.en in their homes and in 
their quarry, and to restore industrial 
peace in the neighbourhood on just and 
honourable terms. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, in view of the grave social and 
public interests involved in the continu- 
ance of the industrial dispute at Bethesda, 
this House condemns the inaction of His 
Majesty's Government, and declares its 
opinion that prompt intervention on 
their part is imperative to arrive at a 
just and effectual settlement.’—(J/r. 
Asquith.) 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked whether this was the proper stage 
at which to move an Amendment, of which 
he had given notice, to include the in- 
action of the Government regarding the 
disputes at Ballachulish and Settle in the 
proposed condemnation of the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Such 
ment would be out of order. 
to a totally different subject. 


an Amend- 
It relates 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. GERALD BAL¥our, Leeds, 
Central): This is the third or fourth 
occasion on which the dispute at 
Bethesda quarry has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in this House. That the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Carnarvon should plead the 
cause of men who are his constituents is 
very intelligible, and Ido not complain 
of his doing so on the present occasion, 
nor have I any complaint to offer of the 
tone and temper in which he has dealt 
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with the subject either now or on previous 
occasions, though I am bound to add that 
I think'the speech to which we have just 
listened does not throw very much light 
upon the real subject at issue between 
the two sides to the dispute. But 
that the manner in which a Department 
of the Government has exercised the 
discretion vested in it by Parliament, of 
interfering or of not interfering in a 
particular dispute—after that subject has 
been discussed and voted upon more than 
once in the House—should be brought up 
again and made the subject of a solemn 
vote of censure is, in my judgment, 
a procedure which does require strong 
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reason to justify it. Surely there 
ought to be some _ proportion be- 
tween the means and the end. I 


admit that the refusal of the Board of 
Trade up to the present time to inter- 
vene in this dispute might very properly 
form the subject of discussion when the 
Board of Trade Vote was under debate 
in this House, but 1 really do think 
that either the Opposition must be 
very anxious to bring on a vote of 
censure or very hard up for material on 
which to found such a vote before they 
would take the course they have pursued 
to-diy. Under these circumstances, I 
listened with some curiosity to hear the 
justification which the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to put forward. 
Well, 1 have listened to him, and I am 
free to confess that my curiosity has 
been turned into astonishment. Why, 
Sir, the very least I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
should have done was to prove that 
if the Board of Trade had intervened 
in this dispute there was a reasonable 
prospect—I won't go a bit further than 
that — that such intervention would 
have been attended with successful 
results. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not even made an attempt to prove 
that. He put the matter in quite 
another way. He said it is not pos- 
sible to predict with certainty, or 
even strong probability, that success 
would be the result of intervention. 
Well nobody has contended, certainly I 
have not maintained, that a strong pro- 
bability of success would be necessary 
before the Board of ‘Trade‘used its 
powers under the Conciliation Act. What 
I maintain in this case is that there is 
practically no prospect of success whatever, 
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and it is on that ground that the 
Board of Trade has declined to use its 
powers under this Act. 
mind, the essential and the only serious 
and vital question we have to discuss, 
but before I come to that, there are one 
or two subsidiary points touched upon by 
the right hon. Gentleman, to which I 
should like to refer. 

The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of this dispute as being a dispute of 
national importance. I do not wish at 
all to underrate the importance of the 
dispute at Bethesda quarry, but I am 
bound to say that when it is compared, 
as the hon. Member for North Carnarnvon 
has compared it to-day,to the coal strike 
which brought about the intervention of 
President Roosevelt, it is really necessary 
to ask the House to examine a little more 
closely what are the facts of the case. 
The coal dispute in the United States 
was one which not only directly affected 
the coal trade and almost the entire min- 
ing industry in the States, but also para- 
lysed the whole commerce and industry 
of the country. That was a dispute 
which might fairly be described as of 
national importance. There have also been 
disputes which might fairly be described 
as of national importance in this country. 
There was the dispute in which Lord 
Rosebery ultimately intervened. That 
was undoubtedly a dispute of national 
importance. There, again, the entire 
industry of the country was affected ; 
but what is the case in North Wales at 


the present time ! The difference between | 


Lord Penrhyn and his quarrymen is 
essentially a dispute of a local character. 
No doubt you cannot have a dispute 
which affects 2,000 or 3,000 men without 
grievous and lamentable consequences 
ensuing. Ido not wish to minimise the 
consequences at all; but, after all, a 
dispute involving 2,000 or 3,000 men in 
a particular quarry is not comparable for 
a moment, for instance, with the South 
Wales coal dispute, in which Sir Edward 
Fry acted as conciliator, in which 30,000 
men were involved, and which pre- 
judicially affected the entire trade of that 
part of the country. Moreover, I will 


ask the attention of the House to this. | 
Although originally this dispute affected | 


between 2,000 and 3,000 men, at the 
present moment the quarry is working 
at something like half its capacity. I do 
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sented to me from different quarters and 
they do not exactly correspond with 
those mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon, but, broadly speaking, there 
are at least 1,000 men employed there at 
the present time, of whom 700 were em- 
ployed there before the dispute began, 
I believe that in reality it is something 
more. The hon. Member opposite told us 
that 100 or more of the men originally 
engaged in the quarry are dead, that 
200 have emigrated, and | am informed 
that something like 200 have found 
employment in other parts of Wales, 
That being the case, the House will see 
that there are probably not more than 
700 men at the present moment out of 
employment in connection with this dis- 
pute. I regret exceedingly that even 700 
men should be out of employment in 


, consequence of a difference between them 


and their employer, but again I say that 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
is justified in describing this dispute as 
one of national importance. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman stated, 
and stated truly, that there are peculiar 
features in this dispute. There is one 
very peculiar feature, and that is that the 
employer is a single individual and is a 
man who, to all appearance, would prefer 
to close his quarry altogether and with 
draw from the business rather than give in 
on the principal subject at issue. That is 
obviously a peculiarity which makes the 
settlement of the dispute by outside 
parties a matter of peculiar difficulty. 
But the subject of the dispute is not 
peculiar. The subject of the dispute, at 
all events up to the late negotiations 
undertaken by Sir Edward Clarke, was a 
question of the recognition by Lord 
Penrhyn of a trade unien committee as 
the means of communication between 
himself and his employees. The recogni- 
tion by an employer of the outside 
influence exercised by a trade union is a 
question which has constantly arisen 
between employers and employed, and 
has constantly been the subject of dispute 
between them, not only in this country 
but also in America. I am not going to 
express any opinion as to the rights or 
the wrongs in this question. Lord 
Penrhyn may be right or he may be 
wrong from his point of view, as the 
men may be from theirs. That is not, 
in my opinion, a subject on which the 


not know the precise number of men who | Government ought to be called upon to 


are working. I have had figures pre 
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Minister entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Conciliation Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman, on the whole, maintained 
the attitude he told us he intended to 
observe —that is to say, of not presenting 
the case as an advocate. On the whole 
I think he observed that attitude sub- 
stantially, though not, perhaps, entirely. 
I cannot say that of the hon. Member 
who followed him. He did attempt 
to go more or less into the merits of the 
case; but I venture to express the hope 
that in the debate the House will en- 
deavour, as far as possible, to restrict the 
discussion to the particular issue of the 
action, or rather the inaction, of the Board 
of Trade—the refusal of the Board of 
Trade to intervene under the Concilia- 
tion Act. I venture to assert this view 
of the matter strongly, because I really 
think that if we are to discuss the merits 
of the dispute we are more likely 
to embitter the dispute than to assuage 
the animosities that have been excited. 


I now come to what is really the essen- 
tial matter—namely, could the Board of 
Trade, acting under the provisions of 
the Conciliation Act, have usefully inter- 
vened, and, if so, could it even at the 
eleventh hour usefully intervene? It 
may not, perhaps, be out of place that | 
should remind right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that they have had no personal 
experience of the working of the Act of 
1896. That Act was passed after they 
had left office, and they have not been in 
office since. Therefore they have not 
had any personal experience of the work- 
ing of the Act. And I do think that 
when the House is discussing the wisdom 
or the unwisdom of the action of the 
Board of Trade, it should not be forgotten 
that we are acting on an eight years 
experience of this Act, which right hon. 
Gentlemen oppos:te have not had. In 
the administration of the Act the 
essential point to observe is that it is a 
voluntary act without a trace of com- 
pulsion in it, there is no compulsion on 
the Board of Trade to act unless they 
think fit to do so. The Board of Trade 
cannot exercise any kind of compulsion 
on the parties to the dispute. The Act 
expressly states that where a difference 
exists, the Board of Trade may, if they 
think fit, exercise all or any of the 
following powers. I should like to go 
into them seriutim, in order that the 
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House may judge whether we could 
have acted with advantage under any of 
the powers given to us. In the first 
place, the Board of Trade has the power 
to inquire into the cause and circum- 
stances of the dispute. In the second 
place, it may, on its own initiative, take 
action with a view to bringing the 
parties to the dispute together. In the 
third place, it, may, upon the application 
of one of the parties to a dispute, appoint 
a conciliator ; and, lastly, on the appli- 
cation of both parties, it may appoint an 
arbitrator. We may set aside the last 
power as a thing out of the question on 
the present occasion, inasmuch as only 
one party has made an application to 
the Board of Trade. As regards the 
first power, to inquire into the cause and 
circumstances of the difference, we have 
taken the steps always taken by the 
Board of Trade in all cases of dispute 
of which we receive information. We 
took such steps as we thought desirable 
to inform ourselves of the circumstances, 
including the sending out of schedules to 
both parties, which were duly answered 
and returned. I know there are some 
hon. Members who wish that we should 
use this power to inquire into the cause 
and circumstances of the dispute, not 
only for inquiry, but also with a view to 
making a report for the purpose of 
guiding public opinion. Now, I submit 
that that is not the purpose of that 
power, that that is not contemplated by 
Sub-section (a) of Section 2 of the Act. 
If it had been contemplated undoubtedly 
provision would have been made in the 
Act for a report. And let the House 
observe this. In the Act as originally 
introduced there wasa power not merely 
to inquire into the cause and circum- 
siances, but also to report. An Amend- 
ment, however, was moved in Grand 
Committee to omit the words “to 
report,” and that Amendment was 
accepted by my right hon. friend the 
then President of the Board of Trade. 
I think, therefore, that it is clear that 
the Board of Trade could not have been 
expected to act under Sub-section A of 
the clause. With regard to initiating 
mediation under Sub sections B and C, 
I admit that the Board of Trade has 
the power to intervene, but, quite 
apart from the general discretion 
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which the Act gives to the Board, 
it is called upon directly before appoint- 
ing a conciliator to take into considera- 
tion the adequacy of the means for 
conciliation, the circumstances of the 
trade and district. The words of the 
Act were carefully selected to lay no 
absolute duty on the Board of Trade to 
intervene; it has guarded the discretion 
of the Board at every point. Now, what 
is the test the Board of Trade should 
apply to ascertain whether any case is a 
proper one for intervention? In my 
judgment there is only one test, whether 
such intervention is likely to conduce to 
a settlement of the dispute. If it 
appears that such intervention is not 
likely to conduce to a settlement, then 
the Act lays no duty on the Board to 
intervene, but rather suggests that it 
should not intervene. With respect to 
this particular dispute, it is really beyond 
controversy that, from all that has 
transpired, if the Board had sent down 
a conciliator to Bethesda there was not 
the slightest prospect that such action 
would have tended to bring the dispute 
to an end. I may be asked how | can 
be sure of that without having actually 
tried it. Well, we had various indica- 
tions sufticient for us to form an absolute 
conclusion on that point. In the first 
place there was the past history of the 
dispute between Lord Penrhyn and his 
quarrymen in 1896, when the Board of 
Trade did attempt to intervene. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Board of Trade was better advised then 





th: N. MEMBER: Better 
inspired.|—better inspired than now. 
But I must remind the right hon. 


Gentleman that the answer to the Board 
of Trade from Lord Penrhyn was con- 
veyed in the words he has quoted 
declining to accept a suggestion the 
acceptance of which, Lord Penrhyn said, 
would establish a precedent for inter- 
ference with his private affairs. The 
Board of Trade replied by saying they 
could not send down an official to be 
present at the conference if that would 
be contrary to Lord Penrhyn’s wishes. 
Therefore, in effect, when the Board of 
Trade ascertained that interference 


would prove useless they did not persist | 


or press the matter. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: They expressed their 
opinion of Lord Penrhyn’s refusal. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That may 
be, but they did not do what the right 
hon. Gentleman says we ought to have 
done. I do not know if the righ’ hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me, but | 
may say that perhaps we have gained a 
little more experience of the administra- 
tion of the Act since then and are more 
inclined to ascertain the probability of 
successful action before attempting to in- 
terfere. Of course there may be cases 
when there isa probability that the inter- 
vention of a conciliator may produce 
the desired result, but in these cases we 
have never started with the absolute 
certainty that if we sent a conciliator 
one party to the dispute would refuse to 
have anything to do with him. That is 
the point the House shouid consider. 
The Act does not indicate that there is 
any obligation on the part of the Board 
of Trade to send down a_ conciliator 
with the knowledge that such action 
would be ‘utile. One quotation from 
Lord Penrhyn shows that he would not 
accept the services of a conciliator from 
the Board of Trade, and we know that 
also from a communication made to us 
from the men themselves at the end of 
last year, when they asked for the 
appointment of a conciliator. In that 
communication the men described the 
attempts already made to secure a 
settlement of the dispute, and among 
other documents sent to the Board of 
Trade was a pamphlet containing the 
correspondence between Lord Penrhyn 
and the Carnarvonshire County Council, 
and from passages in this correspondence 
it is quite clear that had the Board sent 
a conciliator Lord Penrhyn would have 
refused to receive him or negotiate with 
him. Lord Penrhyn, writng to the 
representative of the County ” Council, 
said he must decline to recognise the 
right of any person or body ‘corporate 
not connected with the quarry to inter- 
fere. Then he was asked by the men 
if he would be prepared to accept the 
services of the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour 
or Lord Rosebery or both as conciliators, 


and he replied— 


*T regret I must decline to accede to your 


} suggestion. om 
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That we were perfectly right in our 
conclusion was also shown by the state- 
ment of Lord Penrhyn’s counsel at the 
late tria) and by Lord Penrhyn’s letter 
to The Times, published on March 21st, 
in which he wrote— 


“Tt has also been admitted that the main 
object of the strikers in 1896, and later, and 
now has been and is to compel me to recognise 
the (QJuarry Committee and to deal with it as a 
representative body, and this, mainly because 
it is not a representative body, is what I am 
resolved not to do in any circumstances. It 
was for this reason, and because in my opinion 
there was no subject matter for discussion 
that I declined to encourage any action by 
the Board of Trade under the Conciliation 
Act.” 

This extract is absolutely conclusive. 
I look upon this matter purely from the 
point of view of bringing the dispute to 
a termination, and I venture to say, 
after what passed in 1897, that any- 
body reading the correspondence that 
passed between Lord Penrhyn and the 
Board of Trade—a rather angry corres- 
pondence, I am afraid it was—will see 
that of all possible conciliation that of 
the Board of Trade had the least chance 
of success. I hope I have convinced the 
House that the chances of succe-s were 
nil. But it may be said the publication 
or report of a conciliator might have 
heen of public service. The Act says 
that if a person is appointed to act as a 
conciliator he shall inquire into the 
cause and circumstances of the dispute 
and otherwise shall endeavour to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute, and 
shall report his proceedings to the Board 
of Trade. He is not to report as to the 
merits of the dispute for the guidance 
of the public, but is to make a report of 
his proceedings. I have carefully looked 
through the report written by Sir Edward 
Fry describing his proceedings as con- 
ciliator in the South Wales coal strike. 
In that case also one party to the 
dispute refused to receive or recognise 
Sir Edward Fry, and he had to return 
without having effected a settlement of 
the dispute. There is no word in his 
report as to the merits of the dispute, 
and I do not believe that in the whole 
history of the administration of the Act 
it would be found that the conciliator 
thought it his duty to pass judgment or 
form an estimate as to the merits of the 
dispute. This case was really very 
different from that case. If the Board of 
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Trade had known, when it asked Sir 
Edward Fry to undertake this duty, 
that conciliation in the proper sense of 
the term would be impossible, because 
the masters refused to have anything 
to do with him as a conciliator, I feel 
no doubt that the Board would never 
have sent him on such a mission. In 
the circumstances Sir Edward Fry did 
what he could, not to persuade the men 
to take any particular course, but to lead 
them to place their case in as plain a 
manner as possible before the masters, 
and that is the full extent of what he did. 
He did not report on the merits of the 
case, but in the words of the Act he 
merely described his proceedings. 1 think 
I said the other day when this subject 
was being discussed, that the Act might 
conceivably be stretched in such a way 
as to enable the Board to send down a 
conciliator who should make a report 
intended to guide public opinion. But I 
think that such a proceeding would be 
stretching the Act. I do not think it 
was ever contemplated by the Act, and 
in this particular instance, had such a 
course been pursued, I feel convinced 
that it would not have advanced the 
settlement of the dispute one iota. It 
would, however, have prejudiced the 
action of the Board in dealing with future 
cases under the Act. 

There are one or two other matters 
which ought not to be left entirely 
out of sight in connection with the 


suggestion that the Board of Trade 
ought to send down a_ conciliator 


whether Lord Penrhyn would or would 
not receive him. Let me remind the House 
that—and this is a very material fact—in 
1897 the men declined the intervention 
of the Board of Trade. They themselves 
seem to have felt that there was really 
nothing to be hoped for from the inter- 
vention of the Board of Trade. But in 
the present case the men did not apply 
to the Board of Trade until two years 
after the commencement of the dispute— 
in other words, when their resources were 
falling low. I do not mean to suggest 
that the men in making their application 
did not desire that the dispute should be 
settled, but I think they also thought 
that the mere fact of the Board of Trade 
intervening would probably assist them 
to get further funds to carry on the 
dispute. From time to time the Board 
receives applications for intervention, 
forwarded when one of the parties to a 
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dispute is nearly exhausted, and our ex- 
perience has shown us that it is necessary 
to be extremely careful in dealing with 
applications of that sort, which may have 
the prima facie appearance, not so much 
to secure the settlement of the dispute, 
as to endeavour to secure support for one 
side or the other. Then there is another 
point we have to consider. Not very 
long after the application was made to us 
from the men out of work, we also had 
an application from the men who had re- 
turned to work, including the strangers 
employed, numbering, I think, at that 
time close upon 1,000 men. The 
application of the latter was that the 
Board of Trade should not intervene. 
The Act directs the Board, if it thinks 
fit, to exercise its power to appoint a con- 
ciliator on the application of the em- 
ployers or workmen interested. Will 
anybody contend that the men actually 
engaged in the working of the quarries 
were not workmen interested? I do not | 
put this forward as a decisive considera- 
tion. I should not have paid any atten- 
tion to it had there been, in my opinion, 
a prospect of settling the dispute. Still, | 
I do mention it as a material considera- | 
tion. Lastly, I have further to observe | 
that the Act distinctly says that the | 
Board has to take into consideration | 
the adequacy of the means available | 
for conciliation in the dispute. In this 
particular case there was a_ regular 
arrangement made under the settlement | 
of 1897, under which the men could 
meet the management and lay their 
complaints before the management. 
Unless we had reason to believe that 
those means had been properly tried and 
had been exhausted, we might, on that 
ground alone, I think, have to consider 
before appointing a conciliator. But the 
main contention I have to put before 
the House is this—that we did not 
appoint a conciliator because we were 
convinced that to do so could not lead 
to any useful result. It has been said :— 
What harm would there have been in 
appointing a conciliator? Having regard 
to the former relations between Lord 
Penrhynand the Board of Trade, I think 
that any attempt to force a conciliator 
on him would unquestionably have 
embittered and envenomed the dispute. 
Moreover, if we had appointed a con- 
eiliator, I cannot imagine any case in 
which we could have refused to do so on 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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an application being made to us from 
either side. I cannot conceive a ease in 
which it was clearer that the intervention 
of the Board would have been useless. 
Therefore, had we consented to intervene 
in this case we should practically have 
to do so in every case in which applica- 
tion is made. But the Act expressly 
confers on the Board a discretion. If 
we had consented to act on this occasion 
that discretion would have disappeared. 

I have given to the House my reasons 
for being convinced that the intervention 
of the Board of Trade could not have 
had any result; but I should like to ask 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite a question. 
If they are successful in carrying this 
Motion, the inevitable result would be 
that His Majesty’s present advisers 
would resign, and presumably a Govern- 
ment would be formed from right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting opposite. In that 
event what action would they take? 
They would have been brought into 
office because their predecessors had 
failed to use the powers given to them 
for conciliation. The new Government 
would presumably be under the im- 
mediate obligation of putting these powers 
into operation. Suppose they sent down 
a conciliator, who made a report of the 
kind which seems to be desired by hon. 
Members opposite—a report going into 
the merits of the case, with a view to 
directing public opinion, and expressing 
the view that Lord Penrhyn was in the 
wrong and his quarrymen in the right. 
Nobody who has followed the history of 
the dispute could suppose that Lord 
Penrhyn would accept an e.” parte opinion 


'of that kind. So long as the men could 


hold out the dispute would continue. 
What would the new Government do 
then? Their position would be almost 
ridiculous—certainly somewhat humiliat- 
ing. I was very glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman disclaim any idea of 
advocating further legislation—anything 
in the nature of compulsory arbitration. 
A rumour—to which I admit I never 
attached any importance—credited the 
right hon. Gent'eman and some of his 
friends with the intention of bringing 
forward a Bill to expropriate Lord 
Penrhyn from the quarries, in which 
case the property would have been, I 
suppose, put up to auction or worked by 
the State. No doubt that was an absurd 
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suggestion, but then, what would the 
new Government do on the undoubted 
failure of any efforts they might make 
to settle the dispute? I suppose that 
such an event as the defeat of the 
Government did not enter into their 
calculations. They took it for granted, 
no doubt, that they could attack us, and 
assume the réle of the champions of the 
interests of labour without incurring the 
responsibilities which success in such 
a case would necessarily entail upon them. 
It may be, regarded as a party manceuvre, 
the step they have now taken is a more 
or less dexterous one. But I feel bound 
to say that the Motion which they have 
made this afternoon, while it cannot 
possibly do any good to the men who 
are now out of employment at Bethesda 
quarries, cannot but exercise a pre- 
judicial effect upon the future working of 
the Conciliation Act, the provisions of 
which they ask us to put in force in 
connection with this dispute. That 
Act can be successfully worked only by 
the exercise of the utmost discretion 
and the most rigid impartiality, and I 
say that upon the Party opposite will 
rest the responsibility of having made 
more difficult the exercise of that dis- 
cretion and the maintenance of that 
impartiality by dragging into the party 
arena a question which, in the opinion 
of everybody who wishes to see this 
Act bear good and useful fruit, ought 
above all others to be excluded from it. 


*Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I should have 
been very well content to leave my view of 
the position as presented in the admir- 
able speech of my right hon. friend 
the Member for East Fife, but there 
are one or two points which perhaps 
I may usefully contribute to the 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite seemed to think that my 
right hon. friend had rather exag. 
gerated when he spoke of this as a 
question of national importance. | 
associate myself with my right hon. 
friend in that expression. I think it 
will be admitted that the conflict is one 
of very great gravity. I have known 
strikes and lock-outs which involved 
greater numbers of men, but we have 
had in this district chronic unrest for 
the last six or seven years. Of that 
period I should say that fully one-half 
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has been occupied by strikes and lock- 
outs. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
say that unless thousands or tens of 
thousands of men are involved in a 
conflict, and the trade of the whole 
country is paralysed, that it is not a 
matter of national importance? This 
matter suggests, if it does not 
raise, questions that go to the very 
foundations of the rights of private 
property in land. As to where the 
faults may be, I shall copy the example 
of my right hon. friend; I will not 
apportion the blame, but blame there is 
somewhere. I have had the opportunity 
of meeting the quarrymen of North 
Wales in mass meetings. I never saw 
a finer body of workmen in my life. 
They are sober and law-abiding; under 
circumstances of extreme temptation 
there has been no serious crime in 
the locality. As to Lord Penrhyn, 
I shall say nothing except this—that as 
an employer he is out-of-date. This con- 
flict is going on at a time when concilia- 
tion is spreading. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told us the other night that 
the great lesson to employers and em- 
ployed, to capitalist and workman, is 
that they should come closer together 
with the view of arriving at a mutual 
understanding. Conciliation is spreading, 
and that is almost the only—at any 
rate, it is the most —encouraging feature 
in connection with our industrial life. 
If we compare 1897 with last year we 
find that, whereas in the former year 
there were about 750,000 workmen under 
conciliation boards, in 1902 the number 
had risen to 1,250,000. Is it not very 
desirable—I am sure everybody thinks it 
is—that this spirit of conciliation and 
goodwil! should spread over the whole of 
the country, and reach even Bethesda, 
and, if possible, Lord Penrhyn?  Refer- 
ence has been made to the difficulty of 
outside interference. I know how deli- 
cate and difficult it is. More than once 
in my own experience I have found that 
the inopportune intervention of fussy but 
well-meaning people has done much more 
harm than good. But we have had in- 
stances of successful intervention. The 
late Bishop of Durham intervened at the 
right moment, and other instances can be 
and have been given. I entirely agree 
with my right hon. friend that the State 
has peculiar advantages in the way of 
intervening. The President of the Board 
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of Trade has truly said that the interven- 
tion must be accompanied by tact and 
impartiality. Of course these qualities 
are needed, but courage also is required. 
He who intervenes in cases of this kind 
must not fear his fate too much. He un- 
doubtedly has to risk something. He 
has to risk want of success, but I think it 
scarcely likely, in a case of this kind, 
that more harm than good would be done. 

The right hon. Gentleman has told us | 
what his powers are. I understand that 
his great objection is that he is convinced | 
beforehand that Lord Penrhyn would not | 
accept a conciliator from the Board of | 
Trade. He has also told us that the Act | 
is voluntary, that it has not a touch or 
tincture of compulsion in it. That is | 
perfectly true, and I, for one, would not 
have it otherwise. I am not in favour of 
compulsory arbitration, and compulsory 
conciliation seems to be a contradiction in | 
terms. It is like compulsory brotherly | 
love. Conciliation, like the quality of | 
mercy, must not be put under compul- | 
sion. But the Act does give the 
right hon, Gentleman certain powers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has not the 
power to appoint an arbitrator unless 
both parties ask it. Sut one of the 
parties to the dispute has asked him | 
to intervene and appoint a conciliator. 
The men asked Lord Penrhyn two years 
ago to go to arbitration. It may be 
a rather sweeping assertion, but my 
own feeling is that the party who refuses 
arbitration, whether employer or work- 
man, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred by that refusal places himself 
in the wrong. ‘The men offered to 
submit the case to arbitration. I know 
this hasno bearing upon the Government, 
but what has a bearing upon the Govern- 
ment is the fact that they have power 
of initiation. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he knew that Lord Penrhyn would | 
refuse to accept the conciliator. Very 
likely he would. But I do not think 
that that justifies the right hon. Gentle- | 
man or the Board of Trade in _ re- 
fusing to appoint a coneiliator and to | 
collect evidence. By taking this course | 
information would be collected, and it | 
would come from an unbiassed and | 
unprejudiced quarter. Pressure would 
be brought to bear upon Lord Penrhyn, 
and I hold, Sir, that in these disputes | 
it is necessary very often to bring | 

Mr. Burt. 
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pressure to bear upon workmen as well 
as upon employers. If you collect and 
disseminate information, you then have 
a basis for an effective appeal to public 
opinion, and you may depend upon it 
that public opinion in its verdict will 
be just and fair to all parties. I believe 
that in the long run public opinion 
will compel whichever party shows 
stupidity and stubbornness to yield to 
reason and common sense. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Hertfordshire, 
St. Albans): The case for the Govern- 
ment seems to be such a strong one 


ithat I do not think the contest will 


be so unequal as might otherwise be 
supposed at first sight. | cannot con- 
ceive on what grounds the Front 
Opposition Bench has moved a_ vote 
of censure except it be to show that 
they are in line with the Labour Party. 
Nothing has happened sincethediscussion 
in March last, except that there has been 
a libel action in which Lord Penrhyn 


/has recovered damages from the other 


side, although they defended themselves 


on the grounds which have been advanced 


today. What is the allegation which 
would have justified the Board of 
Trade intervening in this matter? It 
is that there had been tyranny so 
gross and that the extent of the mischief 
which this dispute is doing to the 
community was so large that it was the 
duty of the Government to take steps 
to stop it. What is the head and front 
of Lord Penrhyn’s offending? It is 
that he refuses to allow the Quarry 
Committee to interfere, and refuses to 
take back a larger number of men 
quarry will hold for its 
economical working. {OPPOSITION cries 
of “No.”| Hon. Gentlemen will have 
plenty of time to deal with my errors 
and blunders. It is said that Lord 
Penrhyn objects to his workmen 


‘combining, but he does not do so. 


He is perfectly prepared to allow 
combination among his men, and I 
will show that that combination is 
satisfactory, but he is not prepared to 
allow a committee to intervene between 
him and his workmen, more especially 
a committee which is not representative 
of the whole of the workmen, and which 
interferes in the government of the 
quarry. He is determined that every 
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man in his employment shall have the 
opportunity of coming to him direct, 
or to his manager on his behalf, for 
the redress of grievances. Let me read 
an extract from their own minute book. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): May I ask the date of that ? 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS: It is a resolu- 
tion which was passed when the Quarry 
Committee was first started. [An Hon. 
Member : 1874.] The resolution reads — 

‘Resolved that no complaint be received 
except from one who was a member of the 
union. 

[s that a position which Lord Penrhyn 
could be asked to tolerate? Should the 
men in his employment, who were doing 
their work properly, be shut out from 


all communication with their employer | 


unless they paid fees to an organisation 
of which they did not approve? Let 
me read another resolution from the 
same book— 

‘*To obtain for the next Committee meeting 
the names of those who refuse to pay to the 
union, and that the representative adopt the 
most secret method for doing so.” 

That is not the sort of organisation I 
should like to have amongst a body of 
labourers or quarrymen working for me, 
and I am not surprised that Lord 
Penrhyn does not receive this organisa- 
tion with any enthusiasm, more especially 
when talking of tyranny. 
no greater tyranny than an orgarisation 
which acts secretly and for the purpose 
of intimidation in order to force men 
into its ranks. The union does not 
embrace more than 50 per cent. of the 
quarrymen in its ranks, and it was 


monstrous, therefore, that it should claim | 


to represent the whole quarry. I also 
said that the Quarry Committee had 
interfered with the working of the quarry, 
and may I quote one extract from the 
same source on this point— 

“Resolved that we approve of compelling 
crews in which there are two partners to take 
an additional partner.” 

What can be a more glaring instance 
of direct interference with the working 
of a quarry and injuring its economical 
working than that? Is it tyranny for 
Lord Penrhyn to insist as a condition to 
any arrangement between him and his 
men that there should be complete 
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access to him:for all his men, whether 
unionist or non-unionist for the redress 
of grievances, or to prevent the virtual 
control of his quarry passing to a body 
which are not representative of the men ? 
As to the question of a substitute for 
the Quarry Committee, Lord Penrhyn 
offered it and it was accepted by the 
workmen, and that is offered again now 
by Lord Penrhyn if the Quarry Com- 
mittee be abandoned. Let us consider 
whether that is a fair substitute, and 
whether it truly gives the power of 
combination to the men. I do not 
suppose that my own opinion will have 
much weight, and therefore I will give 
the opinion of others. The financial 
secretary of the quarrymen in August, 
1897, said “‘ he thought that all would 
acknowledge that that substitute was 
| real combination.” The Daily Chronicle, 
which was the organ of the men in that 
| dispute, said— 

‘The right of effective combination, of 
effective representation, and of effective collec- 
tive action all round has been secured.” 

That is not all. The hon. Member for 
|Carnarvonshire, who seconded this 
| Motion, sang almost a pean on the 
‘subject. He said— 

| ‘He congratulated them upon the right ot 
combination, the abolition of individualism 
and the recognition of collectivism.” 

That was accepted in 1897 and recog- 
nised by the organs of the workmen as 
an admirable arrangement for the men, 
and that arrangement is open now. I 
suppose it will be said that the spirit of 
the arrangement was not observed. [An 
'Hon. Member: Hear, hear.] Does the 
hon. Member say that that was proved 
‘instead of disproved in the trial a few 
days ago? The only cases which were 
advanced were those of men who had 
been dismissed, and it was insinuated 
'had been dismissed because of their 
| action in favour of the union. ‘Those 
‘five cases were examined, and I un- 
hesitatingly say that they all broke 
| down. 





| A great deal has been said against Lord 
'Penrhyn. I do not know him myself. I 
|never saw him, and would not know 
| him if I met him in the street. One 
thing has never been said against him 
'so far as I know, and that is that he is 
'a rogue. He would be a rogue if he 
‘allowed a man to be dismissed under 
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some offence against the rules and regu 
lations of the quarry, whereas he was 
merely dismissed because he was a 
member of the union. [OPPOSITION cries 
of dissent.} I think that is not the 
general opinion of Lord Penrhyn. I do 
not think you would find that it is the 
opinion among the Welsh quarrymen 
themselves. One of these five men was 
inefticient and was not re-engaged, and 
the cthers were men who had committed 
offences. Two of them had committed 
anoffencewhich wasextremely dangerous 
to themselves and to the other men in 
the quarry be-ide them—offences against 
which they had themselves protested and 
asked to have stringent regulations 
passed against. They were offences 
against not only the rules of the quarry, 
but the rules of the Home Office. These 
men were removed, and I think very 
properly onthat account. Another man 
was removed for an offence which Lord 
Penrhyn offered to disclose if the other 
side wished it, and the other side grace- 
fully declined the offer. What it may 
have been I am not prepared to say. It 
evidently was an offence which the other 
side preferred that Lord Penrhyn should 
not disclose. Another man was dis- 
charged for gross insolence to one of the 
managers, and for refusing to apologise 
therefor, and as far as the Jury were 
concerned, they considered his action 
perfectly proper. I should like to point 
out that this is not peculiarly arbitrary 
conduct on the part of Lord Penrhyn. 
There is no quarry in Wales where a 
quarry committee is allowed. The very 
same fight took place in the case of 
the Taff Vale dispute. The very same 
fight took place in the case of the 
Dinorwic Quarry. That disputetook p'ace 
there in 1886, and the Quarry Committee 
was then got rid of, because it was 
recognized as a nuisance and mischief 
to the quarry. As to the extent of the 
dispute, 1 am informed that there 
are now 1,000 men at work in the 
quarry, and that the maximum re- 
quired for the satisfactory, efficient, 
and complete working of the quarry is 
another 1,200 men. That is to say, 
2,200 men altogether. Well, I quite 
admit that it is a most distressing thing 
that there should be any men out of 
employment or in trouble in this matter, 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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the pretence that he had committed | but it is impossible to compare this 
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dispute, important as it is, with suc}, 
things as the great mining strike of 
1893, when 300,000 men were invulved : 
the South Wales coal strike, when 
100,000 men were involved; or the 
boot and shoe strike, when 60,000 
men were involved. This is a_ local 
dispute. It is a most interesting dispute. 
though not a very big one, because it dos 
represent a great and important prin- 
ciple. I quite agree that it represents 
on one side a determined, courageous, 
and as | think generous and honourable 
employer, doing what he believes to be 
right; and on the other side, a body of 
men determined to pull him to his 
knees if they can, and to call in the aid 
of the Government in doing so if they 
can, because they think the success of 
Lord Penrhyn in managing the quarry 
as he is managing it for his own advan- 
tage and that of the men, is a death- 
blow to the aims of gentlemen who 
desire to bring every trade and every 
manufacturer under the direct control 
and interference of ihe State. 


Let me for a moment exa:nine a few 
of the statements which have been made 
to-day, and on the 5th of March, by the 
hon. Member for North Carnarvon. | 
will only deal with those which are 
sufficiently specific and admit of an 
answer. I cannot answer the statement 
that Lord Penrhyn isa “ bloody tyrant.” 
I can only say that he is a high-minded 
nobleman, or something of that kind, 
but then we are “no forrader.” The 
hon. Member says there is no discipline 
in the quarry. How does he know! 
And why, if he knows it, does he not 
give some evidence of the fact? There 
are some convictions for assault, but 
there are no other troubles that I know 
of. There are 1,000 men engaged in 
the quarry earning fine wages—better 
wages than they have ever earned in 
the past. [OPPOSITION cries of dissent. } 
Oh, ye, they are earning _ better 
wages. I am not saying that there 
is any peculiar generosity on the 
part of Lord Penrhyn in the matter. 
What I say is that if you get rid of the 
Quarry Committee you can manage the 
quarry better and afford to pay better 
wages. The hon Member says also that 
the quarry is worked at a loss. I do not 
that should worry hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, but as a matter of 
fact | am able to say that they are entirely 
mistaken in supposing that it is worked 
at aloss. It is working very wel]. He 
says that the local trade has been ruined. 
What is that statement based upon? It 
is based upon the fact that during the 
last three years one butcher’s shop has 
been closed, owing to circumstances 
entirely outside of the strike, and as a 
matter of fact other shops, not supplying 
articles which I can describe as neces- 
saries, have been opened in Bethesda 
during the last two or three years. Let 
me take another point. It was quoted | 
as a great grievance that men were 
suspended for two days if late in coming 
to their work in the quarry. No doubt 
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that does seem hard, but [ should like 
to remind hon. Members who are not | 
acquainted with ,the subject that a | 
quarry is not like an ordinary factory, | 
where men come in and are marked, as | 
was the case with us at College, with | 
pencil and paper. The men are drawn | 
from all parts of the country, and) 
according to where they live they enter 
the quarry at the nearest points to| 
their homes, and it is therefore essential | 
that there should be a strict rule as to | 
late coming in the morning. I may say | 
that the rule was altered in 1901, | 
although perhaps without the know- 
ledge of the hon. Gentleman who referred 
to the subject. The suspension does not 
take place on the first occasion. On the 
second occasion it is for a quarter of a 
day, and on the third occasion for half 
a day. There is great complaint that 
the men are not allowed to discuss their | 
grievances in their own time. It does 
not mean that they are not allowed to 
discuss grievances in their own time 
outside the quarry, but it means that 
the dinner hour is not to be used for 
the holding of mass meetings. For, 
obviously, if you have a quarry with 
a large number of union and non-union 
men and you have public meetings 
of one class in the sight of the other you 
will very soon have disturbance and the 
peace broken. It is most reasonable and 
proper that Lord Penrhyn should say— 
I may say that it is not Lord Penrhyn 
alone but every other quarry proprietor 
—that he will not allow public meetings 
during the dinner hour. We are told 


that the customary holiday is taken 
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away. I honestly say that I do not 
know what that refers to. I have 
made as close inquiry as 1 can, and so 
far as I can find out no change whatever 
has been made in the holidays since 
1885. I cannot answer that complaint 
until I know the particular thing to 
which the hon. Member who mentioned 
it refers. 


An important matter which has 
been referred to is in regard to the 
sweating of men. The hon. Member said 
that under the contract system men 
were sweated. Well, my answer to that 
is, if that be so there can be nothing 
more to Lord Penrhyn’s disadvantage 
and nothing to which he would more 
strongly object. If there has been swcat- 
ing it has been of the men by the men. 
What has happened may have been that 
contractors have compelled their quarry- 
men to return to them a portion of the 
wages fixed by Lord Penrhyn as payment 
for the work. Although I have noright 
to speak on Lord Penrhyn’s behalf I 
will take upon myseli to say that if 
any one can show to him a better way 
than that at present existing to stop 
workmen from cheating their fellow 
yorkmen, he will be the first to welcome 
it and adopt it. What is the objection 
to the contract system! It is not that 
it conduces to sweating. The bargain 
system is at least as open to the risk of 
sweating as the contract system. The 
objection to the contract system is that 
it is alabour saving system, that it means 
the more economical working of the 


| quarry, and that fewer men can get the 
| Same amount of money out of the quarry. 


Then the conduct of the strikers has 
been referred to, and | am not going to 
reflect on them. Of course I can well 
understand that they were sorely tempted 
to break the law, and some of them did 
break the law. They were not angels, 
but I do not think they behaved 
very badly in the circumstances. 
| think there were fifty-six convictions 
for assault during the last three years. 
Undoubtedly there was serious terrorism 
practised against the non-union men. 
Those men have had a miserable life, and 
their wives and children have suffered 


| from it, and I sympathise most heartily 


with Lord Penrhyn in his determination 
that under no circumstances will he 
sacrifice the men who have stood by 
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him for the men who have fought 
against him. To be chivalrous and 
forgiving is one thing, and to betray 
your friends to suit your enemies is a 
thing I canno: sympathise with. 

I shall leave Lord Penrhyn now and 
refer to the Board of Trade, which is osten- 
sibly the subject of this Motion. Let us see 
what their duty was. We are asked, 
why did not the Board of Trade inquire 
and report. I consider that it would be 
a monstrous abuse of my right hon. 
friend’s position if, in the face of the fact 
that the House deliberately considered 
the proposal and rejected it he had used 
the Conciliation Act for the purpose of 
blackmail. That is the only use I can 
see that it could be put to here. The 
suggestion seems to be that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have sent down 
someone to inquire and to make a report. 
Then the hon. Member went on, in 
common with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, to object to compulsory arbitra- 
tion—as Ido. Well, asto this Act. I 
do not say what I think of it. It re- 
minds me of the Presbyterian Scotsman 
who got into low water and got a billet 
to swing the censer in a Roman Catholic 
Church in Malta ; andas he was work- 
ing his censer up and down he did so 
tothe tune of “If it’s daeing nae guid, 
it’s daeing nae harm.” That is exactly 
my idea of the Act. It is a sham. It 
never can be of any realuse. Any 0 ca- 
sion on which the Board of Trade might 
usefully intervene under the Act is when 
an Archbishop or retired judge could 
come down and put the matter straight. 
If the parties to a dispute do not come 
to terms without this Act, you cannot 
get them to doso under it. There has 
been an attempt in the debate to con- 
trast unfavourably the action of the 
Board of Trade now and in 1896. The 
Board of Trade were children at the 
business in 1896. They did not know 
precisely what kind of Act it was. They 
thought they were going to effect a 
social revolution ; that they were going 
to manage the whole trade of the 
country. They sailed gaily on and came 
to grief; and now they learn that when 
one side is determined not to have any- 
thing to do with the other, interference 
is useless, or worse than useless ; that it 
is not a question of wages, whether the 
men should be paid 16s. or 18s. accord- 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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ing to the higgling of the market ; it is 
not a question whether the market 
for slates is rising or falling, and that 
6d. should be taken off or added to 
wages, on which an outsider might 
come in, and with the parties met 
together, put the thing right. This 
is a case which the one side has got 
to win and the other lose. It is a cage 
in which Lord Penrhyn says “black” 
and the men ‘‘ white,” and that no 
outsider can say is “grey” or any 
other colour. Mark, this is a point in 
favour of the Board of Trade. Lord 
Penrhyn asked the men at the beginning 
of the strike to meet him and discuss 
grievances; but they took no notice of 
it, and they do not do it now. They 
decline altogether to do so, because they 
consider that the recognition of the 
existence of the committee is a condi- 
tion precedent to entering into any 
negotiation at all. Weli, in these cir- 
cumstances, how can you expect the 
Board of Trade to intervene? You must 
give a discretion to a Government 
Department. [An Hon. Memper: You 
must give them common sense.] To 
give them sense is beyond my power. 
You must give them discretion, and if 
you deprive them of discretion, and say 
that they must go into every dispute 
between employer and employed— 
whether they would do any good or 
not—all I can say is that | wish my 
right hon. friend to get out of his 
present office as soon as he can. 


*Mr. HALDANE (Haddingionshire) : 
I do not know that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
will appreciate the defence of his 
Department made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for St. Albans. The 
policy of the hon. Gentleman appears to 
have reached its full development, its 
highest stature, when it reached the 
idea of doing nothing. The early 
phase of the Act in which it was believed 
that something could be done, apparently 
belonged to a time the merits of which 
the hon. Member deprecated. But what 
ever may be the merits of the hon. 
Member's speech in defence of the action 
of the Board of Trade, there was another 
point of view which was interesting, and 
which the hon. Member painted for us—a 
picture of the facts, not as they are, but 
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as presented in the minds of the 


friends of Lord Penrhyn. If there 
is one thing which the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech has brought out more 


distinetly than another, it is the necessity 
of supplying to this House and tothe public 
some impartial and accurate record of these 
facts, on which public opinion may be 
brought to bear. The hon. Member has 
given full credit to the intentions of Lord 
Penrhyn. I believe the nobie Lord to 
be a high-minded gentleman, although at 
the same time I think he is actuated by 
an altogether, I might almost say—lI 
do not wish to use an offensive term 
—ridiculous view of the issue involved 
inthe controversy between him and_ his 
men. I do not wish to judge Lord 
Penrhyn on fragmentary quotations from 
his statements. I could quote with as 
deadly effect from these as from any 
made by his men; but I have here the 
shorthand notes of the conference between 
Lord Penrhyn and the representatives of 
his men on 18th March, 1897, when Mr. 
Young, on behalf of Lord Penrhyn, put 
forward views which go far beyond those 
attributed to him by the hon. Member for 
St. Albans as the definition of quarry 
management. It seems to me that Lord 
Penryhn at this conference had a most 
confused notion as to what the issue 
was. Mr. Williams said he wished to 
ask— 

“IT take it that the 


recognition of a Com- 
mittee is denied to us ? 


And Lord Penrhyn replied :— 


‘The recognition of a Committee which 
attempts to interfere with the management 
that is what is denied you.” 


Then the representative of the men goes 
on to say— 


“We, on our side, wish to have a Committee 
which would be authorised to receivecomplaints, 
and we pointedly stated that we have no 
intention at all of interfering with the manage 
ment. 


Then Mr. Williams goes on to say that— 


‘The prospe rity of the last twelve years in 
my opinion is not inconsistent with the fact that 
the men have ¢ grievances. I gather from the 
fact of the men continuing to remain ont for 
such a length of time, although duri: ¢ that 
time they have been offered work on three 
different occasions, that it is a proof that they 
have grievances, and that the mode by whic th 
they were to convey these grievances to the 
management was not acceptab le to the men. 
Now that the men are asking for a committee 
to submit those grievances, ‘T fail to see why 
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they should not have it. Would it be toomuch 
to ask your lordship to define the limits whe e 
the interference with the management comes 
in? 


Then there was a long discussion, and 
finally there came out this significant fact. 
The men asked Mr. Young, who spoke on 
behalf of Lord Penrhyn, whether it was 
not true that his lordship objected to 
trade unions at all; and that he quite 
frankly admitted. Then there was asked a 
question when the answer was that the 
ditference between the management and 
the men was that the managers objected to 
the union and would not recognise it in 
any way whatever. And the men asked, 
“Ts not that so?” And Mr. Young 
said, “ We will not recognise the union in 
any way.” I am not imputing carelessness 
to Lord Penrhyn or Mr. Young in any 
sense, but I protest against a fragmentary 
portion of the views of the men being 
put forward, as showing that the men have 
heen speaking in an unreasonable fashion. 
If ever there was a dispute in which we 
should have some one who could come in 
between the two parties to a dispute with 
a view of ascertaining the real and 
true issue this is such a_ case. 
This is, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in beginning the debate, 
a seilous question for which to censure 
the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
said that there were only 3,000 men 
involved and therefore that it was not a 
dispute of great magnitude ; but I know 
of no controversy which has written 
itself more deeply in the public imagina- 
tion than this wretched, miserable, 
squabble which has reduced a whole 
country side to a state of destitution, 
and no step can be more justified than 
that which the Opposition have taken, 
which may possibly have the effect of 
bringing about a better state of things in 
regard to this unhappy dispute. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): Is it denied that ever 
since August 1897 the men can submit 
any grievance to the management 
through a deputation representing all 
the employces, and freely elected by them. 
I understand from what my hon. friend 
has said 





*Mr. SPEAKER. Order, order. This 
is going beyond the limits of an inter- 
ruption. 


X 
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*Mr. HALDANE: I will tell the hon. 
Gentleman how the answer to that point 
strikes me. I have endeavoured, with all 
the assiduity I could, to get at the real 
facts. That point came under discussion 
in the negotiations between Sir Edward 
Clarke and the junior counsel represent- 
ing the men. Lord Penrhyn in his 
evidence said that there was no question 
outstanding except the question of the 
Quarry Committee. Thereupon Sir 
Edward Clarke did what he could to 
bring the parties together, and it looked 
as if the dispute were reduced to 
this—How many men Lord Penrhyn 


was to take back. I do not say that 
Lord Penrhyn pledged himself; but 


it appears from the correspondence 
that the matter reduced itself to this— 
How mauy men could Lord Penrhyn 
afford to take back! As regards the 
point to which the hon Gentleman 
alludes, Sir Edward Clarke, at any rate, 
thought that that had been got over. 
Then there is 2 hiatus, and a final letter 
fromSir Edward Clarke after he had again 
seen Lord Penrhyn in which he regrets 
he can do nothing further in the matter. 
'herefore, | am not in a position to 
answer the hon. Gentleman’s question ; 
but the fact remains that the negotia- 
tions with Sir Edward Clarke showed 
that the men were prepared to accept 
any arrangement which they could 
accept with loyalty to those who had 
maintained their cause, The argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be that it was impossible for the Board 
of Trade to continue intervening in this 
matter. The first consideration on which 
he founded that propos tion was, how- 
ever, rather unfortunate, because he 
alluded to the intervention of the Board 
of Trade in 1897. The lock-out occurred 
in September i896, and in October the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then President oi the Board of Trade, 
opened up communication with Lord 
Penrhyn. There were letters from the 
right hon. Gentleman and also from Sir 


Courtenay Boy'e. Then there came a 
point when Lord Penrhyn and the 
Board of Trade were at issue. The 


3oard of Trade proposed a meeting at | 
which one of their representatives should 
he present. Lord Penrhyn objected to 
that on the ground that it meant an 
interference with his private affairs. 
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Did the Board of Trade give the 
matter up? Not at all; because 
in the February following the right 
hon. Gentleman wrote to Lord Penrhyn, 
and referred to a reque-t of the men to 
have an interpreter and a_ shorthand 
writer at a meeting, in order that they 
might have a record of what took place. 
That meeting took place; and although 


it did not at the moment lead 
to the determination of the lock- 
out, it was so fruitful that in 


three or four weeks the partie$ came so 
near an understanding, the facts became 
so much more intelligible, and the issues 
so much smaller, that the lock-out 
terminated. That was a very creditable 
result from the intervention of the 
3oard of Trade in 1896 and 1897, | 
only wish the right hon. Gentleman 
who now occupies the position of Presi- 


dent of the Board of ‘Trade had in the 
same fashion taken his life in his hands. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must 


differ from the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the result which he attributes to the 
intervention of the Board of Trade. 


relvin gf on 
ithe sequence 


*\Ir. HALDANE: I am 
the shorthand notes and o: 
of events I cannot dive into the 
motives which moved Lord Penrhyn, 
but it seems to me that the intervention 
of the Board of Trade was at that time 
fruitful. But I gofurther. The Act of 
Parliamentenjoined onthe Boardof 
the duty of taking such steps as could b 
taken to put the public in possession et 


Trade 


full information a ith regard to such 
matters when they were of sutticient 
importance. The Act of 1896 expressed 
a policy which for the future was to be 
the policy of the Board of Trade. Ir 


Trade in definite 

and when power 
was given in that fashion it represented 
one of the matters which was within 
the ordinary competence of the Board 
of Trade. That power was given under 
two seciions of the Act of 1896—in not 
only the main section, but also in the 
| fifth section, which provides that the 
Board of Trade is from time to time to 
present to Parliament a Report of its 
proceedings under the Act. The Act 
gave the Board of Trade power, on the 
application of either party to a trade 


gave to the Board ot 
terms a certain power : 
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dispute, to appoint a conciliator, and | 
the duty of the conciliator is to inquire | 
into the cause and circumstances of the | 
difference, to endeavour to bring about | 
a settlement, and to report to the 
Board. The Board is then in a position | 
to inquire further if it is so disposed ; 
but, at any rate, it has to present a 
Report of the proceedings to Parliament, 
the object being that Parliament should 
be in possession of material to enable it to | 
julge whether the officials of the Board 
oi Trade had done their duty in the 
matter, and also to enable public opinion 
to form a judgment. Suppose that 
course had been taken in this case ? 
I is no answer to say that the situation 
looked difficult. I know that Lord 
Penrhyn is a single individual, and that 
he is a person of strong views; but | 
believe that his views rest on nothing 
irrational in his mind. The right hon. 
Gentleman has dealt wth Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan: surely he could 
negotiate with Lord Penrhyn. It was 
open to him to send down someone of 
sliflicient position to ask Lord Penrhyn 
for an interview, which Lord Penrhyn 
could not refuse, and who could put 
before Lord Penrhyn the views which 
occurred to an outsider who had 
farniliarised himself with the 
Who could possibly say that the result 
of that intervention might not alter 
Lord Penrhyn’s view, and might not 
have a very cons.derable effect in bring- 
ing himself and the men together, and 
in the men putting their wishes in a 
form more agreeable to Lord Penrhyn. 
I myself feel that it is impossible to say 
tlat the best is being done hy a policy 
of doing nothing. I‘ hink the President 
of the Board of Trade would have been 
in a better position if he could have 
| that he had done his very best, 


likewise 
oO 


facts, 


5 

rather than to come down to the House 
ar! say he had done nothing for fear he 
should get a snub. I entirely agree 
with my right hon. friend that it is 
perfectly impossible for anv one to p:e 

dict beforehand what the result would 
b- of the appointment of a conciliator 
of ability, personality and commanding 
position, who would be able to approach 
the two parties. For my part, I leave 
this matter with the regretful feeling 
that we are face to face with a struggle | 
which has gone on for a great many | 
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years, which has resulted in what seems 
to me to bea distorted view of the facts, 
and which leaves a condition of things 
which demands strong, determined and 
These steps mean the 
pursuance of the policy of the Act of 
1896, regardless of the question whether 
it would succeed or fail. Far better it 
should fail, far better that this House 
should fail after it had done its best to 
terminate this lamentable dispute, than 
that we should sit here confessing our 
impotence. Far betterit should fail than 
that we should be in the position we are 
to-day. I feel that if this House resists 
this Motion, and fails to express its 
opinion of what ought to be done, it 
will be ina position no better than that 
of the Mimistry itself. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I was for many vears, in the 
capacity of trustee, responsible for the em- 
ployment of 2,000men in acolliery. Asthe 
sole surviving trustee the responsibility 
which falls upon Lord Penrhyn fell upon 
my shoulders, and I do not hesitate to say 
that Lord Penrhyn, throughout all these 
proceedings, has conducted himself like 
a generous and just man, anxious to do 
justice all round. Some reference has 
been made to the fact that the Board of 
Trade in the year 1896 pursued a differ- 
ent course from that which has heen 
pursued this year. T say that the Board 
of Trade in 1896 made a huge blunder. 
Attempts were made te approve the 
interference of a public Department ina 
dispute when it was perfectly well known 
that one of the parties to the dispute 
strongly objected to the interference. 
On that occasion the Board of Trade wa 
further handicapped by the fact that it 
relied largely on a labour correspondent’s 

t was proved that the labom 
correspondent, who was supposed to im- 
partially represent to the Board of Trade 


what was going on at Bethesda, was an 


report. i 
i 


ardent supporter of trades unions, who 
had, as he himself said, taken the 
chair at a meeting in connection with the 
strike, and had said his sympathies were 
entirely with the men. That was, I think, 
a great public scandal ; that a man who 
held an official position, and had to make 
an official report to the Board of Trade 
should be an avowed partisan, and en- 
gaged in carrying on an agitation on 
behalf of one particular branch. What 
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is Lord Penrhyn’s objection? Some 
talk about it as an objection to all com- 
bination of the men. It is nothing of 
the kind. He objects to the committee 
because the committee avowedly in their 
own minutes declare their intention of 
driving out of the employment of Lord 
Penrhyn every man who has not seen 
eye to eye with themselves. That 
is to say, they are avowedly going 
to hunt out every man who has been 
loyal to his employer. I think it is a 
scandal that men who have con Jucted 
themselves in such a manner should be 
aided and abetted by the Opposition in 
an endeavour to get back those positions 
which they used so tyrannically betore. 
They say themselves in their minutes 
that it is resolved to universally exact 
payment to the union. They are merely 
touts for the union fund, and that is the 
impartial committee, a committee repre- 
senting union and non-union men! They 
are mere touts for collecting funds for 
the strike. They also resoived to obtain 
before the next committee meeting the 
names of all those who refused to pay 
the union subscriptions. To ask Lord 
Penrhyn, after all his experience of the 
mischief whieh this committee has 
brought about, to allow it to be re- 
appointed is a monstrous proposition. It 
may be said that this committee might 
put the views of the m:n in a sentence 
to Lord Penrhyn, but they passed a reso- 
lution, so recently as 1879, which has 
never been repealed—andto givet hesemen 
their due they do not deny that their 
real aimistoreconstitutethiscommittee 
in which they resolved that the bad work- 
men who had got into a better bargain 
by being loyal to their employer during 
the strike were to be removed back to 
their own class. It is like saying thata 
sergeant in the Army, having been pro- 
moted by his superiors because he did 
not agree with the opinions of a strike 
committee, should be reduced to the 
ranks. The result of that to those men 
would be less pay and rougher work. 
They also resolved that if the new men 
who came in afterthe strike were in good 
bargains and some of the old men had 
not been replaced, that the new men 
should be removed to make room for the 
old. I never heard of a more monstrous 
interference with labour in my life. Sir, 
if Lord Penrhyn was inclined to listen 
Mr. Juimes Lowther, 
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for a moment to such a scandalous sug- 
gestions he would receive the reprobation 
of all men. So far from following the 
right hon. Gentleman in saying that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
ought to have repeated the mistake 
which had been made by his predecessor 
years ago, | say I think he has done 
more wisely in avoiding placing himself 
in a very false position. The right hon. 
Gentleman has avoided all matters of a 
personal character, but he cannot get 
away from the fact that if Lord Penrhyn 
allowed the reconstitution of this com- 
mittee to interfere in his business, he 
might as well go to the Bankruptcy 
Court. It has already done an immense 
amount of harm and it would be danger- 
ous to restore it. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushelitfe) : It is always reireshing to 
have the intervention of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite in our debates. We 
are always sure to get the history, 
ancient history, of the question. He 
never minces matters. He told us some- 
thing that happened, as hesays, so recently 
as 1879. If he will allow me to say so, 
he has not moved with the times. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I said the 
resolution was passed in 1879 and was 
never rescinded. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Ido not wish to 
misrepresent the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he used the expression “so recently 
as 1879.” 1879 cannot be described as 
very recent in trades union affairs in 
this country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also gave a high certificate to Lord 
Penrhyn’s personal character. Heseemed 
prejudiced against trades unions, and 
treated us with the old familiar phrases 
with regard toagitators which are rather 
ancient and threadbare arguments at 
this time of day. 1 am not going to 
follow any hon. Member into the details 
of this dispute, there are many about me 
who are much better acquainted with 
them than I am, but I entirely associate 
myself with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddington. We want more 
light on this matter. The very fact that 
power has been given to the Board of 
Trade to investigate and report on 
matters of this kind is an argument in 
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favour of this Motion. We want more 
knowledge of the details. What is the 
real issue between Lord Penrhyn and 
the men now it has been so narrowed by 
the most commendable exertions of Sir 
Edward Clarke to bring the thing to a 
conclusion ? 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: An inter- 
ference which was entirely unauthorised 
and officious. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I am sorry to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman say that. 
Sir Edward Clarke did his best to bring 
a most deplorable struggle to an end. 
What is the real issue? The real issue 
between Lord Penrhyn and the men is 
whether the men shall have a right of 
combination. [Cries of “No!’] I speak 
as an employer of labour, and know what 
combination is. The issue is whether 
these men should have the free right of 
combination, and whether they should be 
ableto present their cases through persons 
in whom they have confidence. A sen- 
tence has been read from a letter of Lord 
Penrhyn’s saying he would not recognise 
the committee. I entered commercial 
life with a very strong prejudice indeed 
against trades unions, but I was slowly 
and surely convinced as to their utility, 
and I think now there is no surer means 
of maintaining peace and concord than a 
strong trades union. The Chancellor 
oi the Exchequer told us in his Budget 
speech that although there had been 
friction recently there had been very 
few trade disputes, because the men have 
been organised, and have been able to 
meet in an authoritative manner their 
employers and settle matters in dispute. 
On the last occasion when this matter 
was before the House, I remember a 
striking sentence that was read by the 
hon. Member for Carnarvonshire; it was 
used by the Chairman of the Standing 
Joint Committee of the Carnarvonshire 
County Council. 

‘With an experience of thirty-three years 
he would by meeting the men in friendly inter- 
course have settled the point at issue in half 
an hour.” 

That is what we want—the disposition 
todo that. So long as Lord Penrhyn 
refuses to recognise the principle of 
combination he is standing in the way 
of a settlement. There can be no 
question about that. I would under- 
take to say that if I were conducting a 
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factory, or a railway, or any other indus- 
trial concern, I could clip the wings of 
any committee that was appointed and 
render their efforts null and void. Iam 
afraid that what is at the bottom of 
this is some misconception as to the 
real rights of property. That is a very 
delicate matter. I am all for individual 
ownership of property. You cannot do 
without the incentive which individual 
ownership gives. But let us remember 
the words of Mr. Drummond, the only 
Englishman who ever governed Ireland 
successfully, that ‘property has _ its 
duties as well as its rights.” I believe 
that property was made for man, not 
man for property. I do not think that 
men come into the world to delve for 
gold, coal, slates, or what not; I believe 
that these commodities were made by 
Providence and placed in the ground for 
our use, but they are to be got from 
the bowels of the earth always with 
regard to the rights of humanity. 
Humanity comes first. What is Lord 
Penrhyn’s attitude towards the public ? 
Nothing the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade has said 
displaces that cogent sentence quoted by 
my right hon. friend the Member for 
East Fife— 

“T will not tolerate an official letter from 
the Board of Trade or outside interference in 
my private property.” 
and nothing has displaced that very 
remarkable sentence which no doubt was 
written on the instructions of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
reply— 

“That the Board of Trade could not recog- 
nise for a single moment that it was his 
private property.” 

We are dealing now not with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but with the 
Government. This is a vote of censure, 
proposed with all due formality, on the 
Government. The Cabinet in {its collec- 
tive capacity is responsible. I am strongly 
of opinion’ that the case has been made 
out. I think the First Lord of the 
Treasury will no longer maintain that 
this is a matter of mere local interest. 
It goes far deeper than that. The prin- 
ciples involved will not be laid to rest 
for manya day. No one is doing a more 
dangeroust hing than Lord Penrhyn inrais- 
ing the questions here involved. It is a 
most serious and grave matter. I hold 
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that we should not be doing our duty if, 
when these circumstances have arisen, 
and Parliament has given this power to 
a Government Department, we did not 
express in the strongest and clearest 
terms our disapprobation of that Govern- 
ment Department for not having done 
their best to bring to an end the present 
condition of things. 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): As I listened to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite I could not help wondering by 
what magic the Members of the Opposi- 
tion had laid the spirits of those at 
whose shrines the Liberal Party were 
wont to worship. What has become of 
the shades of all the political economists 
of the Manchester school? What a 
bonfire has been made of all their once 
sacred works in order that the right hon. 
Gentleman might warm his hands before 
taking up his pen to indite the resolution 
which he to-night asks us to accept! I 
have always thought that the principle 
and the object of the Manchester School 
was to restrict to the utmost degree 
Government interference with any in- 
dustry. What has become of those 
views which used to be regarded as the 
purest type of Liberal orthodoxy? This 
resolution is merely a political manceuvre 
of the most transparent character, de- 
signed partiy to occupy a little time, 
and partly to catch a few stray Socialist 
votes fora party which stands sadly in 
need of them. I must say that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in associat- 
ing himself with this Resolution, is seek- 
ing to turn the work of Parliament and 
of the Government—to use the words of 
a great writer, recently a Member of 
this House 


‘Into something little better than a com- 
petition of class bribery, and thus lower the 
tone of public life and the character and in- 
fluence of public men.” 


I am at one with hon. Members 
opposite is deploring the continu- 
ance of this industria] dispute, but I 
part company with them on the Resolu- 
tion. So far as it isa vote of censure 
on the Government for not putting in 
force the law of the land I shall leave 
the matter to be dealt with by the 
Ministers themselves. I turn to the 
circumstances of the case, which are 


Mr. John Ellis. 
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declared to be so grave as to justify the 
Motion before the House, and I ask the 
House to consider what is the state of 
affairs at Bethesda with which the 
Government is called upon drastically 
to deal. What is the cause of that con- 
dition of affairs? What is there in the 
conduct of Lord Penrhyn as an 
employer in relation to his men to 
justify this proposed arbitrary inter- 
vention between employer and em- 
ployed? My object is to ensure, as 
iar as possible, that Members shall be in 
possession of the true facts before they 
vote on the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite is a master of 
phrases, and I noticed he was very 
careful to avoid the use of such words as 
“tyrant,” “‘ tyranny,” “oppressor,” and 
so forth, but all those words have been 
heaped on Lord Penrhyn in the past, 
both in this House and on hundreds of 
platforms in the country, and even in 
the pulpits of the land. He has been 
the object of the most violent denuncia- 
tion and abusiveobloquy. But although 
the right hon. Gentleman did not use 
those words, I think he intended to 
convey the impression that Lord 
Penrhyn as an employer of labour was 
harsh and tyrannical. That, however, 
is the very issue that was tried a short 
time ago in the courts of law. Lord 
Penrhyn recently brought an action for 
libel, which action was tried before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury in 
London, so that it was absolutely 
independent of the parties to the dispute 
and of local circumstances. The 
principal counsel for the defence was the 
hon. aud learned Member for South 
Shields, and I am sure the defendant 
could not have had a more brilliant 
advocate. The hon. and __ learned 
Member made a speech, as violent as it 
was eloquent, in support of the plea of 
justification, and he defined the whole 
issue as being that of the conduct of 
Lord Penrhyn as an employer merely, 
and not as to his character in any other 
relation whatever. The issue which the 
hon. and learned Member invited the 
jury to consider was whether or not 
Lord Penrhyn wasa tyrant. He said— 


**T come back again to the question, what is: 
the subject of the libel? What is at the 
foundation and bottom of it? It is a charge 
against Lord Penrhyn that he was hard, harsh, 
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oppressive, and unjust, in some of his most im- 
portant relations with the men employed at 
his quarry. That is the charge that is called 
tyrannical. He is called a tyrant in relation 
to them.” 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The Lord 
Chief Justice declined to accept that issue. 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I 
have quoted the words of the hon. and 
learned Member in which he laid that 
issue before the jury, and what did the 
jury say ? They decided that the charge 
of being hard, harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust, was untrue, in fact, that it was 
disproved by the evidence ; they rejected 
the contention that the allegations were 
made honestly and without malice ; they 
found a verdict for Lord Penrhyn, and 
awarded him the substantial damages of 
£500. After that verdict I think the 
denunciation of Lord Penrhyn in this 
House ought to cease. I will go further. 
I now challenge any hon. Member to 
stand up and name one single example 
of hardness, harshness, or injustice on 
the part of Lord Penrhyn? That is 
a bold challenge to make after Lord 
Penrhyn’s conduct has been the subject 
of severe criticism for several years past 
in the country and of five days ex 
amination in a court of law. What 
is the state of affairs at Bethesda ? 
What is the state of affairs at present ? 
The right hon. Gentleman drew a 
picturesque description which would be 
applicable to any strike and to any cir- 
cumstances and place. In 1896 there was 
a strike, aftereleven years of prosperity 
which was shared alike by the employers 
and the men. During that time Lord 
Penrhyn raised the wages of the men 
three times, and in 1897 that strike was 
subjected to a debate in this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
result of that debate was that the strike 
came to an end, but it was nothing of 
the kind. This House refused to inter- 
vene, and consequently the strike came 
to an endin the only way in which it 
ought to come to an end, and that was 
by direct amicable agreement between 
the parties. Let me deal with what, after 
all, is the crux of the whole question. I 
thnk hon. Members who know any- 
thing about the facts of this case will ask 
what is really Lord Penrhyn’s character 
as an employer. Is it true that he has 
resisted the right of combination? The 
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last speaker insisted that Lord Penrhyn 
had resisted the right of combination 
amongst his men. [s it true that Lord 
Penrhyn resists trades unions? If he 
were really resisting the right of com- 
bination, there area large number of hon. 
Members of this House who would think 
him unreasonable and unjust, and | 
should be amongst them. I regard 
the right and power of labour 
to combine as absolutely essential to 
the safety of labour, because unless 
they have such right and power, whether 
they exercise it or not labour would 
become dangerously at the mercy of 
capital. Not that I suggest that capital 
and labour are hostile and opposed to 
each other. I suggest nothing of the 
kind. for they are absolutely dependent 
the one upon the other, and the man 
who would seek to set them at variance 
is the enemy of both. I hold, therefore, 
that the right to combine is absolutely 
essential to the safety of labour. But 
that question is not at issue. If that is 
so, it may be asked why Lord Penrhyn 
objects to a committee. That is the 
real crux and difficulty of the whole 
matter. It is suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman who moved this Motion 
that the committee is only a 
vehicle and medium for the forwarding 
of grievances, and that it is the means 
of preventing unfounded grievances 
being put beforetheemployer. The hon. 
Member opposite spoke of it as working 
well. I may explain that the word “ com- 
mittee” means something quite different 
in Bethesda than here. This is not a 
question of committee, and it is not a 
trades union committee. If they 
would call it a trades union com- 
mittee there would be no difficulty. 
But this is a quarry committee, and 
it claims to represent all the men in the 
quarry. ‘There are union and non- 
union men in that quarry working 
side by side, and the non-union men, | 
am sure the House will agree, are 
entitled to protection as well as the 
others. There was a committee abolished 
in 1885, which existed for eleven years, 
and during that time it claimed 
to represent all the men in the 
quarry, union and non-union alike. It 
had been agreed that the committee 
should be the sole means of forwarding 


'the complaints to the managers, aud it 
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was presumed that they would forward 
complaints impartially from all the men 
in the quarries. The resolution they 
passed on the 2nd of December, 1874, 
was as follows :— 


“That no complaint be received except from 
one who is a member of the union.” 


This committee, which claims to represent 
the whole of the men really only repre- 
sented the union men, and it was an in- 
strument for forcing non-union men to 
join the union. Under that committee a 
non-union man could not forward his com- 
plaint to his employer, however just that 
complaint might be. I hold that every 
man should have the right to forward 
a complaint to his employer, and that is 
the position of Lord Penrhyn to-day. 
To show that this committee was a 
mere instrument of the trades union to 
force the non-union men to join I will 
quote the following resolutions passed by 
the Committee :— 

“Resolved to exhort regular and unfailing 
payment to the union.” 

‘* Resolved that the union money be received 
every Thursday evening after the payment in 
the quarry.’ 

‘* Resolved to obtain for the next committee 
meeting the names of those who refuse to pay 
the union and that the representative adopt 
ape most secret method for doing so.” 

Resolved to adhere to the union rules in 
the case of Griffith Jones.” 

‘* Resolved to urge the partners to influence 
the ‘journeymen’ to pay the union and appoint 
two men to be with each book to interview 
those who do not pay.” 

This committee claimed to represent all 
the men in the quarry, and as a matter of 
fact it only represented the union men 
and refused to allow the complaints of the 
non-union men to be forwarded to the 
employers. The union brought pressure 
to bear upon those men who ‘did not pay, 
and on those grounds alone Lord Penrhyn 
would be justified in abolishing the 
committee, as he did in the year 1885. 
For eleven years after that the quarry 
worked well both for employers and 
employed alike. The quarry committee 
interfered with the management to such 
an extent, and so disastrously that, in the 
first place, it was said that practically the 
quarry was managed by the committee 
and not the owner. The fact was that 
this magnificent property and _ this 
splendid industry was reduced absolutely 
to the verge of bankruptcy. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that in 1885 Lord 
Mr. Bromley Davenport. 
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Penrhyn succeeded in abolishing the 
quarry committee. But itis not correct, 
In 1885, the late Lord Penrhyn was the 
owner, and he was over eighty years of 
age, and quite unfitted to deal with the 
difficulties of the situation, and the men 
took full advantage of his infirmity. The 
quarry was galloping along to ruin, and 
to prevent it going bankrupt Lord Pen- 
rhyn called in his son, the present owner, 
to manage the quarry. 


Mr. BELL (Derby): I should like the 
hon. Member to give us some example of 
interference with the management of the 
quarry. 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: | 
will give some instances. In the first 
place they interfered with the letting 
of bargains. They resolved to revise 
the quarry rules. I think hon. Members 
will agree that the rules of the quarry 
are matters for the managers todetermine. 
[An Hon. Member: “No, no.”| I will 
give another example. They passed a 
resolution interfering with the salaries 
paid to the officials of the quarry. The 
committee claimed that the salaries of 
the officials were too high and _ they 
objected. I will give one more example. 
They suggested that when a man had 
three months holiday when he came 
back again he should have his bargain 
waiting for him. Was it reasonable that 
any man should attempt to manage 
any business, whether a quarry or a 
large works, employing 2,000 or 3,000 
men and allow a man to take three 
months holiday and find his work 
waiting for him when he came back? 
I claim that I have shown that the 
quarry committee did interfere , with 
the management and also with the 
liberty of the non-union men. I 
claim that Lord Penrhyn was justified 
in 1885 in abolishing the quarry com- 
mittee, and I claim that he is justified 
to-day in saying that nothing would 
now induce him to allow that committee 
to be restored. That is the committce 
which the strikers are now trying to 
re-establish in its old position and power. 
and that is what Lord Penrhyn will 
never consent to recognise. | “should 
like to read Lord Penrhyn’s own 
evidence given at the recent trial. At 
the end of one day and a half in the 
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witness box, he was asked the following 
questions— 

“906. The Lord Chief Justice: After all 
your experience would you just state to the 
jury, without any question from me, what is 
the position or action of the committee to 
which you object, because it is important with 
regard to many questions put to you by 
Mr. Robson ? 

“Lord Penrhyn: What I object to very 
much is their claiming to speak for the whole 
body of men, when they do not represent the 
whole body of men—that is the first point. I 
felt that the non-unionist men were placed at a 
very great disadvantage in consequence of the 
jine of the union men, and [ felt it was my 
duty as an employer of labour to stand up for 
the rights of free labour, and I have done my 
best in that way. 

“907, The Lord Chief Justice: Does that 
feeling exist, not only in 1885, but right up to 
the present time ?—Yes right up to the present 
time. 

“907. The Lord Chief Justice: Is there 
anything else in connection with what you 
describe as the ‘quarry committee’ which 
you object to, and which you want to mention 
to the jury, or is that simply your whole 
statement 7 

“Lord Penrhyn: I do not think there is 
anything else, my lord. If I might be allowed 
tosay one word it is this: that no such body 
as the quarry committee is recognised or 
tolerated in any of the other large slate quar ries 
in North Wales. 

“The Lord Chief Justice : 
to be quite clear.” 

Let me just quote the Lord Chief 
Justice. In his direction to the jury he 
said : 

‘Then finally when I asked him at the end 
of his evidence, he said: ‘I objected to the 
quarry committee because [ was convinced, 
and still am, that it did not fairly represent the 
nen-unionists, and [ felt it my duty as an 
eniployer of labour to protect the freedom 
of labour. Now Mr. Parry knows as much 
about this quarry, probably, as anybody living. 
He has been secretary of these various organi- 
sations for the period of something like thirty 
years ; he is in Court and hears Lord Penrhyn 
give that evidence ; not only is no question 
put in cross-examination to Lord Penrhyn but 
Mr. Parry goes in and out of the box without 
% ggesting for a moment that Lord Penrhyn 
had formed a wrong conclusion.” 

They interfered to the detriment and 
injury of the non-union men, with the 
result, as I say, that the quarry was 
nearly reduced to bankruptcy. The 
point to which I draw attention is this. 
It will be remembered that in 1900 
the men left their work without giving 
any notice or reason, and although they 
have been repeatedly invited to give a 
reason or to put forward a grievance 
they have never done so. This ‘much 
is clear: that this dispute ‘s not concerned 


I understood that 
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with the question of wages. It is not 
concerned with the question of hours 
of labour, or the question of the recog- 
nition of the trades union. It is not 
concerned with the question of voluntary 
combination among the men, or any 
section of the men, so long as no section 
attempts to coerce another. The hon. 
and learned Member for Haddington 
quoted certain words used by Mr. Young 
as the manager of these works. He 
quoted Mr. Young as having said betore 
the Royal Commission that he declined 
absolutely to have any dealings with 
the union. Mr. Young having had his 
attention called to that at an interview 
at some subsequent date said it was 
not according to the evidence to be 
found in the Blue-book. What Mr. 
Young said was that they declined 
absolutely to recognise the union in 
any way, but that they did not interfere 
with the men for being in the union. 
He said— 

‘““We take not the slightest notice either 
of politics or anything else. Every man is 
treated simply as a working man.’ 

When asked “ Without reference to his 
being a unionist or not ?”’ he replied— 

** Perfectly impartial as to being a unionist 

or not. 
I think the hon. Member for Haddington 
quite unintentionally misrepresented Mr. 
Young, and I only quote the evidence 
in justice to him. The position of Lord 
Penrhyn is that he insists on the right 
of every workman to address any 
complaint to the manager; he insists 
on his right to control the working of 
the quarries, and he refuses to dismiss 
1,000 loyal, contented and satisfactory 
workmen, who are to-day employed by 
him in the quarry. 

Now we are told that the Government 
ought to jump in and be guilty of two 
gross acts of injustice—one to the men 
and the other to the employer. I think 
such an interference, with the results 
it would entail, would have the 
effect of destroying all confidence in the 
employment of capital, and all security 
for the freedom of labour in every 
industry in the country. I have not 
time to deal with all the points to which 
[ would like to refer, but I wish to say 
a word in regard to Lord Penrhyn’s 
refusal to accept arbitration. Well, I 
admit fully, frankly, and unreservedly, 
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the good intentions on the part of Sir 
Edward Clarke, but he entered on the 
negotiations without the knowledge of, 
or authority from Lord Penrhyn. There 
are certain matters on which Lord 
Pen. will accept the arbitration of 
noman. ‘The first is as to the restora- 
tion of the quarry committee, and 
the second is the re-admission of 
all the men now on strike and the 


necessary removal or dismissal of those | 


men who are now working. The terms 
‘submitted to Sir Edward Clarke and 
forwarded by him to Lord Penrhyn 


were absolutely impossible on that point | 


What is 
to-day in 


others. 
attitude 


and upon several 
Lord Penrhyn’s 


relation to the men on strike. He says— | 


** My quarry is open to all who apply for 
work—unionist or non-unionist alke. 
never have done, ard I donot intend to do, any- 
thing to prevent my employees from becoming 
members of the union if they wish to do so. 
All that I stipulate is, that those men 
who do not wish to do so should be left 
free te exercise their own judgment without 
coercicn or intimidation. The terms and 
conditions of labour at my quarry are as fair, 
and the wages as good as, if not better than, 
those of any quarry in North Wales. A 
thousand men and boys are working, and are 
perfectly happy and contented, and, until the 
requisite number is arrived at, I am ready to 


admit into the quarry any suitable man who | 


will work there contentedly.” 

There is another very important 
question—W hat are the relations prevail- 
ing between Lord Penrhyn and the 1,000 
men now working for him? The allega- 
tion is that Lord Penrhyn is a harsh 
employer of labour. Let me not give to 
the House my opinion. I will quote 
what is said to Lord Penrhyn by the 
1,000 men now working for him. The 
language is plain and clear, and it is true. 
They unanimously voted this resolution 
and forwarded it to him— 


**We, the workmen in the Penrhyn Guarry, | 


in mass-meeting assembled, beg te be allowed 


hereby to offer to your Lordship our respectful | 


and cordial congratulations on the happy result 
of the recent trial. It is unnecessary to say 


that we, your Lordship’s workmen, the great | 


mass of whom have never worked under any- 


body else, and many of whom have been | 
employed in the quarry for over fifty years, | 
needed no verdict of a jury to demonstrate your | 


Lordships high personal honour, your open- 
handed generosity, and unswerving justice and 
fairness to all alike as an employer of Jabour, 
and your Lordships noble munificence and 
kindly sympathy as a neigh our and friend to 
those in distress. All this we have known 
well, and felt with pride and gratitude all the 
years along. The verdict of the jury could 
change nothing. But it is to us a source of 


Vr. Bromley Davenport. 
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| unmingled joy that, as a result of the trial 
heard before the Lord Chief Justice of England 
in the full publicity of the High Court, the 
outside public will henceforth know all these 
things as we do, and feel, therefore, as we feel, 
| the enormity of the wrong done to your 


Lordship for months together. We earnestly 


| hope that the future may be brighter and 
| happier, and that your Lordship may be long 
| spared to enjoy it.” 
| This is the view of the 1,000 men now 
|in employment, by which they are earn- 
ing an average of 5s. 8d. a day, and 
many of them between 10s. and 11s, 
Peace and prosperity prevail, and to 
disturb this condition of things and to 
destroy these relations and dispossess 
these men the Government are called 
| upon to invoke some undefined power or 
receive the censure of a momentarily 
united Opposition. Why are these men 
whoare working to be dispossessed of their 
work and their homes? Why should 
they be dispossessed in order that agitators 
may make a vicarious atonement to their 
victims 7? The right hon. Gentleman can 
discard when it suits him all the principles 
of political economy, but he cannot get 
over the fundamental principle in the laws 
of mechanics that where a space is filled 
by one body you cannot put in another 
/without dispossessing that which is 
already there. Agitators have striven 
to set men against men and _ have 
driven workmen from good work to 
starvation for all they cared, and these 
allies right hon. Gentlemen are adopting 
for the purpose of uniting the forces and 
restoring the fortunes of the great 
Liberal Party. 

And it being half-past Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed this evening. 


EVENING SITTING. 
BETHESDA (INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE). 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Question [27th April], ‘‘ That, 
in view of the grave social and public 
interests involved in the continuance of 
the industrial dispute at Bethesda, this 
House condemns the inaction of His 
Majesty’s Government, and declares its 
opinion that prompt intervention on 
their part is imperative to arrive at a 
just and effectual settlement.”—(J/r. 
| Asquith.) 


| 
| Debate resumed. 


Question again proposed. 
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Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) : 
This debate has at least proved that there 
is a great lack of information as to the 
rights and wrongs and facts of this 
controversy. I have listened to the 
President of the Board of Trade, and, 
although I was not very much impressed 
by his speech, I understood the chief 
ground for his refusal to intervene was 
that there was no great prospect of 
success. I heard the same phrase with 
regard to the case of Whitaker Wright. 
Icanonly say thatif theright hon. Gentle- 
man limits the action of the Board of 
Trade to those cases in which they are 
likely to be successful, he limits the 
action of his Department very much 
indeed. The whole matter comes to 
this, that Lord Penrhyn is a very obsti- 
nate man. One hon. Gentleman said 
he was out-of-date, but, however that 
may be, he has some feudal notions in 
his head as to how the owner of a busi- 
ness ought to conduct it. Lord Penrhyn 
said some time ago-— 

“T possess the right to dismiss from my 
quarry any of my men without giving any 
reason. 

Lord Penrhyn may own a quarry, but 
he does not own the men, and that isa 
fact he does not always bear in mind. 
The Conciliation Act is fairly clear on 
this matter, because in the second section 
it gives the Board of Trade a right to 
interiere if it thinks fit. The President 
of the Board of Trade is the person who 
isto be the judge of the fitness, I do 
not mean of his own capacity, but of 
his Department, to interfere. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
it was no use to intervene in this busi- 
ness unless both the employer and the 
employed asked him to do so, but the 
Act, in Sub-section 2, clearly provides that 
the Board might intervene if either the 
employer or employed asked for inter- 
vention. That seems to show that, on 
the application of any party to the dis- 
pute, the Board of Trade ought to 
intervene. So that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, if it comes to 
anything, comes to this, that, as the 
employer is an obstinate man it is no 
use to intervene at all; but it was just 
in order to meet cases of this sort that 
this Act was passed. The President of 


the Board of Trade always regards the , 
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helplessness of his own Department, and 
is willing to limit the action of tliat 
Department as much as possible. <A id 
then, perhaps, he thinks that Lord 
Penrhyn is a badger with whom he 
cannot cope, and he thought that if he 
once began to intervene in cases like 
this he would always have to interfe:e, 
and the contemplation of this huge 
burden of work on his already over 
burdened shoulders compelled him to 
say that he would not place it upon his 
Department. Now, the hon. Mem! er 
opposite has not rightly stated the fa ts 
in this case. He has not had the facts 
supplied to him on the highest authority, 
and I feel certain that I shall convince 
the House that he is not quite well-in- 
formed on certain matters that he gave 
to the House in the course of his speech. 


The first, and one of the most important 
points of this case, is this—Whether the 
men are or are not anxious to restore 
what was called the old quarry com- 
mittee. The hon. Member said that 
under the old régime there was a 
Quarry Commitee, but I would point 
out that under the old = rgiim— 
1874 to 1885 — there was not a 
single strike, and that under the old 
régime the estate agent of the late Lord 
Penrhyn himself was the ultimate referee 
of all matters brought up by the com- 
mittee. That could not do much harm. 
The Court of Appeal was the estate agent 
of Lord Penrhyn himself. Now just let 
me tell the House,if I may, what the 
men are asking for at this stage. The 
hon. Member went back to 1874 for 
some of his facts, but let us consider the 
situation as it is now. What do the 
men want? Do they want any pait in 
the management of the quarry? Do 
they want to dictate to the management 
as to what it shall do? Nothing of the 
kind. These men now ask for a repre- 
sentative body of the workmen of their 
own selection to consider and represent 
grievances. This body is to have the 
power to appoint an executive committee 
which is to act for that purpose. They 
are asking for that committee to consider 
grievances, and even the workmen in the 
employ of a peer might consider the 
grievances of their fellows. To represent 
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them is a different matter, but it would 
not be too much to say that under 
certain circumstances they might repre- 
sent the grievances of their fellows. That 
is the committee they are asking for, 
and I submit to this House that that is 
a legitimate end. To consider the 
grievances and to represent them. Now 
the hon. Member for Macclesfield said 
that the men wanted three months’ 
holiday. I should like to ask him what 
is his authority for saying that the men 
ever asked for three months’ holiday. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: 
What I quoted was an assertion on 
the part of the committee, as it existed 
from 1874 to 1885, that the men ought 
to have that right. 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: Will the 
hon, Member give me the date? I have, 


since his speech, spoken to a man who 
has worked in this quarry for fifty years, 
and on his authority I say my hon. triend 
is misinformed. He is equally mis- 
informed when he says the men have 
ever interfered with the oficial salaries. 
The point we have to consider is whether 
the men were justified in 1900 in the 
action they took. One cause of the 
lock-out, or strike, in 1900 is fairly deep- 
seated in that locality. The President of 
the Board of Trade says this is simply a 
local affair; he is only able to deal with 
Imperial questions. But let me tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that, however loca] 
the case may be, justice is the same every- 
where. If there is a large industrial 
unrest, in which he was _ justified 
in intervening on that ground, he is 
equally justified in intervening here. 
Twelve hundred houses empty—1,400 
men gone away from the district. If he 
knew the men of Bethesda he would not 
say it was a mere local matter. It is a 
matter which deserves that he should do 
something to mitigate the hardships of 
these unfortunate men. Now one of the 
terms of the settlement of 1897 which 
Lord Penrhyn, or Mr. Young on his 
behalf, agreed with the men was--that 
they should take back the men. There 
were twenty-five men who had been on 
strike not taken back. That was a very 
great breach of the agreement. I thnk 
it was the hon. Member for St. Albans 
who gave us a definition of roguery 


Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
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and tyranny, and although those are 
hard words you cannot be surprised if, 
when two or three thousand men see 
twenty-five men prevented from going 
back to their employment they should be 
somewhat disturbed. Mr. Young told Mr. 
Williams that they would take all the 
men back, and asked Mr. Williams to 
come and see him in six months and tell 
him if they had not beentaken back. In 
six months Mr. Williams went to Mr. 
Young and told him that twenty-five 
men were not taken back, and then he 
was told that some wereoldandinetticient, 
and some had been convicted of poaching 
—-one of the greatest offences under the 
law in some parts of the country, and were 
therefore not fit to be taken back into 
the quarry. A curious thing is that some 
of these men who were old and ineliicient 
men have become more efficient since, 
although they have not got younger. | 
do not know why, but I know that 
under the new /¢yime, when the strikers 
were on strike, these people were taken 
back to the quarry. Now that was not 
the only thing. These men wanted, 
during the dinner hour a right to con- 
versation, if not meeting. Now Mr. 
Young takes a strong view on this matter. 
He thinks that the men should either 
work, or eat, or sleep. Those are his own 
words. Now they were allowed to meet 
during their dinner hour these strikers 
who had gone back in order to dispossess 
the old men, but one of the grievances in 
the old time was that they were not 
allowed to meet at that time. 

Another grievance of which they com- 
plained was one which | will term victim- 
isation. This isa gentler word than those 
whichthe hon. Member forSt. Albans used, 
though in the end it no doubt means the 
same thing. When Lord Penrhyn came 
into possession in 1885 he said any 
deputation that came to him must be 
composed of unionists and non-unionists. 
The first deputation which went to him was 
composed of six men, three of each. 
But the three unionists had notice of 
suspension, while the three non-unionists 
served on the deputation with the 
greatest composure without being sus- 
pended. That alarmed the quarry- 
men. They saw it put a premium 
on non-unionists in the quarry. 
Something has been said by the hon. 
Member for Macclesfield about Lord 
Penrhyn’s attitude towards unionists 
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and non-unionists and he read a letter 
upon that subject. I asked him to read 


three or four lines further, and if he had | 


done so he would have found that Mr. 
Young to-day says that they will not 
recognise the union in any way what- 
- This is the difference between 


ever. 

unionists and non-unionists—the non- 
unionist thinks that union is not 
strength but weakness; the unionists 


think they should have a committee to 
represent them, while the non-unionists 
require nothing of the kind. That is the 
jliey of victimisation, and that sank very 
deeply into the minds of the quarrymen. 
The same thing happened in 1897, when 
fourmen were dismissed from the quarry, 
the first being Mr. W. R. Evans, the 
chairman of the committee. He had 
worked for Lord Penrhyn for fifty-two 
years. He was over seventy years of 
age, and one day he had notice to go and 
see Mr. Young at the office. ‘This old 
man walked five miles to see Mr. Young, 
and when he got there Mr. Young's 
treatment of him was this—he did not 
ask for any explanation, he simply said 
to him, * You must remember this, I 
have a right to dismiss anybody I like in 
this quarry, and you are dismissed.” Is 
wonder that there is some bitter- 
ness against the man who works in that 
way against the man who has served in 
the quarry for over fifty-two years ? 


tan 
tally 


Robert Davis, another member of the 
committee, was dismissed, and no ex- 
planation given. And the two others 


were dismissed for slight breaches of the 
Explosives Act, which would have been 
taken no notice of but for the fact that 
they were members of the committee. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that that is the right way to conduct a 
business of this kind? He says he thinks 
the Board of Trade is the worst concilia- 
tor in the world. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, sir; 
what | said was that of all the concilia- 
tors to deal with Lord Penrhyn the 
conciliator of the Board of Trade was 
likely to be the least successful. 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: He says in 
acase of this kind that of all possible 
conciliators the Board of Trade was the 
Worst. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, the 


least likely to succeed. 
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Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: Then they 
are surely the worst if they are least 
likely to succeed. I should not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would imagine 
that the worst were the most likely to 
succeed. What is the present position 
in the quarry? Many Members of the 
House heard the hon. Member opposite 
read that glorious resolution which he 
read. It has rarely been my lot to hear 
such a resolution read in this House. 
These workmen must indeed be very il 
men when they can turn round in the 
manner in which they have after such a 
resolution as that. Lord Penrhyn has a 
very high opinion of his workmen, because 
when he is asked to allow an interpreter 
and shorthand writer for the use of his 
workmen he turns round and says he can 
take one from among the workmen them 
selves. I do not know who drafted that 
resolution, or whether it was inspired, 
but these men ought indeed to be happy 
men. Some of them have been shut 
out of the quarry for fifteen years, and 
they have now got back. Some of them 
have been convicted of offences which 
were a bar to their ever being taken 
back into the quarry. Now it is said, 
let them all come in, provided they are 
not convicted of trades unionism. 
Public meetings in the dinner hour are 
allowed, and the committee—we have 
heard a good deal about the committee, 
but there is a committee in the quarry 
now—of, I do not call them blacklegs, 
but men who have gone in during the 
strike. The men are now ready to go 
back under the 1889 settlement. There 
is only one point for which they stand 
out. They think that when the 
labourers have grievances the labourers 
should be allowed to send representatives 
to explain their grievances. All the men 
ask is this, that men in that position 
should be able to have some authority to 
speak for them. Is not that a reason- 
able ? These men, without 
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thing ? 
exception, are monoglot Welshmen. On 
one occasion when a deputation came 
to Mr. Young there was an interpreter, 
but he was the defendant against whom 
they had appealed. In that case there 
were the labourers, who only spoke Welsh, 
and the interpreter, the man against 
whom they were appealing, had to in- 
terpret the charge against himself. The 
men have done their best to settle and 
end this dispute. They have offered to 
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or 


Minister, to Lord Rosebery, 
Colonial Secretary, or to any man who 
was denominated. That shows the fair- 
ness of their case. 
for Macclesfield, in the course of his 
speech, said, in regard to Sir Edward | 
Clarke’s settlement, that the moment 
Lord Penrhyn heard of the affair 


going on he at once put a stop to it. | ~ 
| Penrhyn, 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: No: 
I said he protested. 
Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH: 


the plain state of the matter? It is that 


the hon. Member has either made a 
serious charge against Sir Edward 
Clarke, which he will adhere to, or which, 


will, and I 
Here is a 


on further consideration, he 
think he will, withdraw. 
letter dated on the 31st of March from 
Sir Edward Clarke to Mr. Williams with 
whom he carries on the negotiations for 
a settlement. 

*\Ir. BROMLEY DAVEN 
lave seen no correspondence except 
between Sir Edward and Lord 
Penrhyn. 

Mr. 


that is so. 


Clarke 


ELLIS GRIFFITH: Possibly 
If the hon. Member had, he 
would not have made the statement he | 
did. The hon. Member's statement is 
that the moment Lord Penrhyn 
that there anything on foot he at 
once protested. This is what Sir 
Edward Clarke said to Mr. Williams 


Was 


‘ Dear Williams,—I communi 
Penrhyn the memorandum of terms sugvested 

the basis of sureement, ¢ upplemen- 
tary letter, al [ have had the opportunity of 
explaining and discussing them with him beth 
personally and in writing. He has consulted 
rd is consuiting itil he has had 
ime to cor side! 


thers, and 
iInatters must 
be leftat a 


und your s 


their opinions 
standst ag 

Was there ever misrepre 
sentation of the facts of the case? Let 
me at once say that I acquit the hon. 
Member of any intention of misrepresen- 
tation. 


a more gross 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: Oh, 
- [had had that I 


precisely the same statement. 


FITH : 


Memb 


‘RIt 


Mr. ELLIS ¢ 


If that is 
so. I will leave the hon. Si 


r and Ne) 


,; ; 
Uh. devil 


The hon. Member | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What is} 


PORT: 1) 


knew | 
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have the matter referred to the Prime , Edward Clarke 
to the’ differences. 
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to settle their own 


*Mr,. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: The 


intervention was wholly unauthorised, 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITHS: That is not 
the point. The point isthat Sir Edward 
Clarke opened up negotiations with Lord 
and if Lord Penrhyn had 
acted as the hon. Member said he acted 
he would have at once said to Sir Edward 
Clarke, “ I am extremely sorry that you 
have opened communications with the 
men, as | have made up my mind not to 
have anything to do with them. In- 
stead of “which Sir Edward Clarke says, 
‘¢ He has consulted, and is candela 
others.” It would be extremely interest 
ing to know who the others are. and 
then we might know why this matter 
has not been settled. Lord Penrhyn, ] 
submit, in this matter is entirely wrong, 
and [I suggest that the r hon. 
Gentleman has it in his power to act as 
a conciliator in this matter. He 
has not done so, however, and 


right 


the dispute has gone on for three Vvears, 
‘ 

I do not know whether he would have 

i succeeded or not, hut I say that it was 


his duty to attempt to succeed. He 


| ought to have grap pled with this question, 


He saw an industrial dis pute going on for 


all this time, and he ou oht to have done 


| his best to have made terms with one side 


ior the 


} to do sO I 


other, and because he has failed 
] 


shall certainly support the 


| Motion. 


‘ated to Lord | 


Sin JOHN GORST 


(Cambridge Uni- 


versity ) : rhe last speaker who addressed 
é : : 

| the House has given a very interesting 
| . a e ° o 
j account which has, however, not decided 
i the cispute, because the House must 
obs a that there are two st nents 
| . . 

which mane been made, in which the are 

: : 

}not only controversies as to the facts, 
| but disagreement as to the pon of 
! . s + 
dispute. In the very few remarks I 


should haye made | 


) 
| shall make, I do not intend to 


Spr ak either 
as an advocate of Lord Penrhyn or of 
quarrymen, though perhaps, as I once, 
years ago, enjoyed the hospitality of the 
juarryimen of Bethesda, I may be allowed 
to express my deep sympathy with the 
ruin and misery that has overtaken that 
once prosperous place. In my view, this 
is not a local but a national question. 
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National, not so much on account of the 
number of men employed, as on account 
of the very important public question 
which these disputes raise. So far as 
may be on one side or the other, I am 
content myself to accept the position 
taken up by the hon. Member for Gla- 
worgan. The facts that are brought 
before the House obviously show that 
somebody is very greatly to blame. But 
I go further, and say that a national public 
Department ot State, which represents 
the great bulk of the people, has not only 
the right to say that somebody is greatly 
to blame, but also the right, if they can, 
to find out who that somebody is, and to 
place the blame upon the proper person, 
whether it be Lord Penrhyn, or his agent, 
or the quarrymen. Therefore the House 
will apprehend that I profoundly agree 
with the speech made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Haddington, who 
claimed that in discussing a question 
of this kind the House of Commons ought 
to have them, not merely the 
statements of advocates, however able 
and honest their statements might be, 
but they ought to also have before them 
the facts public 
authority; and what is more, some inde- 
pendent public authority, upon which this 
House could discuss matters, and upon 
which this House and public opinion 
could make up its mind as to the particular 


hefore 


ascertained by some 


party who is to blame. The same senti 
ment was expressed by several hon. 
Members who addressed the House on 


the subject, namely, that we are in the 
dark. The last two speeches show us 
how in the dark we are when we find 
there are two representations of the issue 
We ought to have a 
public, official, vouched-for, statement of 
fets on which to form an opinion. — [If 
it is true that the President of the Board 
of Trade has statutory power to mike 
sich an inquiry, and to lay such facts 
before the House, and that he hasneglected 
to use those powers, then [ should say 
that hedeserved the censure of Parliament. 
But has he got such powers? I think 
his answer was coinplete upon that point. 
He first of all represented that an offer 
of conciliation by the Board of Trade had 
been rejected by Lord Penrhyn ; about 
that there could not be any doubt what- 
ever. Now, the offer of conciliation 
having been refected, has the Board of 
Trade power to make proper and efficient 
inquiry? It is quite true that the Act 


whieh is before us. 
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of Parliament says that the President of 
the Board of Trade may make an inquiry, 
but as the right hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out, he is not to make a report, 
and with regard to the making of an 
inquiry, he cannot summon witnesses, 
examine books, or take evidence. The 
real power to make an inquiry is with- 
held from him, and the power given by 
Sub-section (a), Section 2, of the Act isa 
perfectly illusory and ludicrous power. 
How are they to appoint a conciliator ? 
Supposing some great and high person of 
great attainments is appointed conciliator ? 
What could he do? His power under 
this Act is bounded by this. He is ap- 
pointed to act as conciliator, to in uire 
into the facts and circumstances in the 
dispute by communication with the 
parties. He has no power to summon 
witnesses, to take evidence, or to «xamine 
documents, and he has only power to 
communicate. That would leave him 
entirely incapable of serving any use- 


ful purposes in inquiring into the 
circumstances of the case. 

I thought the right hon. Gentle 
inan the President of the Board o! 
Trade proved conclusively what had 


been said by the hon. Member for 
St. Albans—namely, that the Concilia 
tion Act as it stands is a sham. | do 
not agree with the hon. Member wii 
says it would do no harm. These s 

Acts doa very great deal of harm, because 
they induce people to believe thet an 
Act for the purposes of arbitration |:as 
been passed, and it takes six or sever 
years for the people to find out that the 
whole thing is a sham. I confess thui 
if the Rules of this House permitted such 
a thingas a vote of censure which would 
censure both the Front Benches, | should 
be much inclined to support it. I d 
not know whether the House has for 
gotten the history of this question, but | 
havenot. As long ago as 1875, the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone, every 
year a Bill of Conciliation was brought 
in, and every year it was denounced by 
the Opposition of that day as a sian. 
When it was last brought in it 
denounced firstly by my humble self, 
and secondly by a distinguished centle- 
man who supported me, namely, 
present Colonial Secretary, who also 
declared that it was asham. And then 
what happened! When the next 
Government came in, the predecessors 
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of the present Government, they passed 
the present Conciliation Act, which 
was possibly even weaker and more 
feeble than that which they had 
denounced, and which the right hon. 
Member for Aberdeen had endeavoured 
to foist upon the House. Therefore, 
1 am justified in saying that the 
blame must be equally shared by 
the two Front Benches. There are no 
means by which the award of an 
arbitrator can be enforced. and, therefore, 
compulsory arbitration has been very 
lightly and very generally discounten- 
anced by all social reformers, But there 
is something a great deal short of com- 
pulsory arbitration, and that is the 
power for some Government authority 
to make inquiry and report. That was 
a thing perfectly possible to do. It is 
done in a great many countries, and the 
House of Commons having learned from 
this particular case how necessary it is 
that there should be facts on which the 
House could act, should strengthen the 
Conciliation Act by giving to the Board 
of Trade power not only to appoint a 
conciliator, but to call witnesses before 
him, to examine them upon vath, to 
inspect documents, and to make a report 
to the Board of Trade or to the House 
of Commons which would represent to 
the public what the true facts of the 
dispute were. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): It has been asserted by 


hon. Members that the quarry com- 
mittee prevented free access to Lord 
Penrhyn of the non-union men. It was 


said that it only represented union men, 
and that then very properly Lord 
Penrhyn said he would never renew 
any agreement by which half his men 
would not have free access to him. If 
that was true I would to that 
view. I do not suppose any employer 
of labour in the kingdom would assent 
to anything which debarred half his men 
from bringing their complaints before 
him. But | would point out that 
nothing of the kind took place. What 
Lord Penrhyn wanted was that every 
man should approach him personally, or 
that he should get his next door neigh- 
bour who was a worker in the same class 
to do so. That was what he wanted to 
make every quarryman do. 


agree 


‘s } ‘ 
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the quarrymen wanted another system. 
They did not interfere with non-union 
men who were willing to come individu- 
ally to make their grievances known, 
and then simply because the committee 
said they represented only their own 
men Lord Penrhyn said the non-union 
men were debarred from having accesg 
to him. That was a most absurd fallacy, 
The fact was that Lord Penrhyn hit 
high and hit low. He said “ We will not 
recognise you as you do not represent 
all the men,” while the committee said 
they would be only too glad to represent 
them if he would allow them to do so, 
They agreed to go outside their consti- 
tuency and to act for anyone who sub- 
mitted any complaint to them. ‘The 
position of the committee was this, that 
the owner or his agent is saved the 
trouble of dealing with the 101 petty 
complaints that are placed before the 
committee. The late chairman of the 
committee said himself— 

“If [took up every complaint brought to 
me, by either union or non-union men, | should 
be doing nothing all day long but trotting to 
and from the quarry office.” 


And that being sothey disposed themselves 
of nine-tenths of the complaints made to 
them. These representations were never 
persistedin by the quarry committee from 
that day to this, so that the quarry 
committee never decided on a strike. 
The mere making of representations to 
the quarry manager cannot be said to 
be interfering with the management of 
the quarry. It is true that when the 
quarrymen’s agent listens to a complaint 
which is unfounded, he tells the man 
that it is unfounded and it is one of 
the advantages of the quarry committee 
that nine-tenths of the complaints are 
stopped from going to the manager ; but 
when a non-union man’s complaint is 
stopped by the committee, that man 
goes himself to the management and 
complains that his representation has 
been refused to be brought forward by 
the union committee. Lord Penrhyn 
said to the committee “If you assume 
to act for the union men, you must 
act for the non-union men _ also ;” 
and the union committee said ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly; we will act for the non-union 
men, and are willing to accept their 
complaints.” 
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The other point urged by _ the| 
hon. Member was that there was! 
interference with the management of | 
the quarry. I agree with the hon. | 
Member that no employer of men in a) 
quarry or a mine should allow himself | 
to be dictated to by the men as to) 
whether this rock or that seam should | 
be worked. That should be left to the 
manager o: the quarry or mine, but if | 
he refuses to accept good advice offered | 
by the men it is likely he will go into | 
the bankruptey court. When the hon. 
Gentleman was challenged to give an| 
instance of interference in the manage- | 
ment of the mine he gallantly rose to 
the challenge, but all that he could do | 
was to quote the minutes of the com- | 
mittee, which minutes had, however, 
never been put into action. One minute 
set forth that the committee objected to 
a bargain being made with less than 
three men, but will the hon. Gentleman 
say that that minute was enforced in 
the quarry? Another minute referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman was one in| 
which he said that the committee | 
claimed to regulate the salary of the 
manager, but he did not show that 
minute had been attempted to be 
enforced. In fact, the minutes only 
represented a counsel of perfection, and 
it is idle to say that the present dispute 
depends in the slightest degree on any 
interference with the working of the 
quarry. Lord Penrhyn regards it as an 
interference with the working of the | 
quarry when the men state that they | 
consider that they are underpaid, but 
the public have been led to understand 
that the engineering working of the | 
quarry is interfered with. That is not 
the case, and I venture to say that the 
popular feeling in England would back 
up the men in their desire to regulate | 
the times of working and the rate of 
wages paid. I have no doubt that in 
someot the interviews, orin some letters 
written to the papers, some reference | 
was made to the tact that the quarry 
was not paying, but has not that been | 
said before of many other industries, 
and is it not a twisting of the argument 
to say that that is a claim to interfere | 
with the salaries of the agents? | 





Reference has been made to the 
Dinorwiec property and it was said that a 
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strike took place there in 1886. I knew all 
about that strike on account of that 
being my first year in this House, but L 
had nothing to do with the quarry 
committee. The right to the internal 
management of the quarry was never in 
dispute. That was a matter which I 
said that the workmen and the employer 
must decide for themselves. The only 
question in which the public were 
interested was where political and 
religious opinions were made a disqualiti- 
cation for employment; and the strike 
of 1886 was settled under an assurance 
that there certainly would be no reli- 
gious or political disqualification, and 
that amicable arrangement has been kept 
to this day. The quarry agent, Mr. 
Vivian, an uncle of the present Lord 
Penrhyn, had the goodwill and the con- 
fidence of the men, and when he retired 
from the management it was with the 
greatest regret of unionists and non- 
unionists alike. What was the difference 
between Dinorwic and Bethesda? It was 
that the arrangement made in 1886 in 
the former was adhered to, whereas, the 
settlement of 1897 in the latter had not 
been adhered to in the spirit and in 
the letter. I do not know what the 
motives of Lord Penrhyn or Mr. Young 
may be, but I do know that the uni- 
in the quarry is, that 
whoever represents the men on the 
quarry committee or a strike com- 
mittee is a marked man, and will be 
dismissed sooner or later. Union men 
who committed the slightest offence 
were dismissed at once without the 
benefit of clergy, while non-union 
men committed these offences with 
impunity. Robert Davis and William 
Evans, who were on the strike com- 
mittee, were dismissed, and when thie 
manager was asked the reason for the 


| dismissal, the only answer was that no 


reason would be given. When these 
strikes were first started the men had 
no one to represent them at all; they 
rose like a swarm of bees under a certain 
impulse. The action of Lord Penrhyn 


'and Mr. Young struck at the very roots 
of combination, and it was idle for them 


to say that they were in favour of 
combination. I hold that these men 
are claiming only the most elementary 
right of free men, the right to select 
whom they please as their spokesman. 


Y 
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I do not say that Lord Penrhyn is 
tyrannical or harsh, but | do say that 
he adopts a policy which is harsh and 
tyrannical; and I object to a great 
nobleman, the owner of this whole 
quarry, who holds the livelihood of his 
workmen in his hands, saying to his 
men, “I will not allow you to elect an 
independent person to represent your 
case, or to speak for you, though you 
may elect a person who is under my 
thumb.” I say that is not reasonable. 
I do not contend for a moment that 
Lord Penrhyn adopts that course for 
the purpose of crushing the men, but it 
is certain that he has dismissed men 
because he considered that they used 
arguments before him which he did not 
like. It is a practice which obtains in 
every colliery in the kingdom to have 
a paid agent of the men to represent 
their grievances. That is a benefit to 
both the employer and the workman. 
‘The universal experience of every colliery 
proprietor is that the paid agent of the 
colliers is m-vre reasonable to deal with 
than the dissatisfied colliers themselves. 
I think it is the greatest mistake in the 
world for Lord Penrhyn to adopt the 
course he has taken, for he has brought 
the whole power of the trades unions 
against him, whereas, had he been 
willing to concede the simple measure of 
justice asked of him, the struggle would 
have keen settled many months ago. 


Mr. LAMBTON (Durham, 8.E.): My 
hon. friend has asked for concrete 
instances of interference by the quarry 
committee with the management of the 
quarry. I need only read the resolutions 
passed by the quarry committee in 
1874 calling for the dismissal of certain 
men to make room for others who went 
out onstrike. Surely that is interference 
with the management. The hon. 
Member said that these resolutions 
were not put in foree. But why were 
they not? Because they had to deal 
with a man who refused to allow the 
quarry committee to put them in 
force. I find that after the strike 
of 1896, seventy-one of the leaders of 
the men were suspended. Of these 
sixty-seven were re-admitted, while of 
those not re-admitted, two had been 
discharged because they refused to 
comply with the Explosives Acts regula- 


Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
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tions. Does not this very fact prove 
that Lord Penrhyn has not a “ marked” 
man in his quarry ? 

The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife, who moved the Resolution, was 
marked with a solemnity which seemed 
to be rather ecclesiastical. His per. 
formance affected me as I might be 
affected if I saw an Archbishop on the 
music-hall stage. But the country had 
not forgotten that the right hon. Gentle. 
man filled the office of Home Secretary 
a few years ago, and is believed to be 
anticipating again occupying a high posi- 
tion in the Government of the country. 
His Majesty's Government fully ap- 
preciates the seriousness of the view put 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who to-night has demanded that the 
Board of Trade shall send down a con- 
ciliator. But if Lord Penrhyn is to be 
interfered with, there <re only three 
courses open — compulsory arbitration, 
expropriation of Lord Penrhyn, or land 
nationalisation. The right hon. Gentle 
man says he will not have compulsory 
arbitration, and on the other hand Lord 
Penrhyn will never submit to arbitration 
the question of the quarry committees. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon Burghs 
would not submit the differences between 
himself and the noble Lord the Member 
for Greenwich on education to arbitra- 
tion, nor would the right hon Gentleman 
the Member for East Fife submit some 
of his differences with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs to arbitration. The party of the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Resolution is apt totake a great interest 
in slates, but what is involved in this 
slate quarry dispute is not conciliation. 
It is compulsory arbitration and nothing 
else. If Lord Penrhyn must submit to 
a Quarry committee, why should a ship's 
crew not dictate to the captain or 
engineer, or a committee of railway 
servants to a board of directors—a com- 
mittee of agricultural labourers to the 
farmer that his cow should only be 
milked once a day, or a stable com- 
mittee at Newmarket to the owner and 
trainer of a favourite that it shall not be 
ridden except by a member of the Anti- 
Gambling League? The country will 
take this matter seriously, and I do 
not believe that any person who has at 
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heart the interest of either employees 
of labour or of labour itself, will con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
the attitude he has taken up to-night. 
We all know the interest that the hon. 
Member for Morpeth has taken in 
labour matters, and we know, too, that 
the sympathy which he has with 
working men—a sympathy which work- 
ing men feel for each other—has led 
him to take a course which I, at any 
rate, consider to be injudicious. I can 
tell him, however, that if Lord 
Penrhyn’s quarries were situated in the 
counties of Northumberland or Durham 
he would not have the slightest difficulty 
in dealing with his workmen. It is not 
Lord Penrhyn who is at fault. He is 
perfectly ready to deal with his men. I 
would remind the House that in no 
slate quarries in Wales is any quarry 
committee tolerated. For instance, 
there is no such committee in the 
Festiniog quarries. Yet Lord Penrhyn 
is held up to execration because he will 
not allow a standing committee in his 
quarries. Inthe North of England we 
have a better way of arranging these 
disputes, and there is no pretension 
on the part of the men’s unions to 
dictate as to the management of the 
collieries. It is provided that in the 
event of any change being made in the 
management of an undertaking no 
stoppage of work by the workmen shall 
tuke place. I say that the attack on 
Lord Penrhyn is totally unjustified. 
Not a tittle of evidence has been pro- 
duced in the course of the debate to 
show that he is an unjust employer. I 
would not stand up in this House to 
defend a man whom I consider to be a 
harsh landlord, and I would like to 
point out to my hon. friends opposite 
the very dangerous nature of the weapon 
which it is sought to put into the hands 
o: the Board of Trade. It is a weapon 
which some day may be used against 
the workmen. Surely working men 
have more to gain by freedom from the 
interference of Parliament than em- 
ployers have. I think we shall be doing 
the greatest injustice not only to Lord 
Penrhyn but to the working men of 
England if we pass this Resolution. It 
would be better for the House to allow 
Lord Penrhyn to work out his own 
salvation with respect to his quarries, 
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confident that no injustice will be done 
to a single man that works there. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke has made 
at least one observation which I think 
will carry conviction to the minds of 
most hon. Members of this House, 
and that is, that this is a matter 
which goes far beyond the case of 
Lord Penrhyn. What then becomes 
of the contention of the Prime Minister 
that there is only a trivial matter in 
dispute. This question is important, 
because! the dispute is one which is 
devastating a whole country side. It 
is injuring the trade of the country, and 
it is having the effect of introducing 
foreign slates which otherwise would 
never have obtained a footing in our 
markets. The hon. Member has had a 
good deal to say about the quarry 
committee. But will it be believed that 
the workmen themselves have made it 
clear over and over again to Lord 
Penrhyn that they have not the slightest 
intention of claiming the re-establish- 
ment of the quarry committee! 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: No. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: It is speci- 
ficially stated in a letter from the men 
to Lord Penrhyn in September last 
that they are not going to raise the 
point. Their words were— 

“Your Lordship has stipulated that there 

shall be no discussion on any proposal to 
restore the old qaarry committee. To ,this 
we agree, 
Yet the hon. Member opposite, who is 
supposed to be specifically briefed with 
the whole of the facts by Lord Penrhyn, 
comes hereand makes a statement which 
is not correct, and which has been 
repeatedly repudiated by the men. 
Further than that, they authorise me 
to say here that they do not propose to 
again raise the question of re-appointing 
the quarry committee. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: Lord 
Penrhyn in reply to that letter from 
the men, expressed his regret that there 


was no recognition of the fact that the 


negotiations were to be preceded by a 
Y?2 
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distinct understanding that the claim to 
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re-establish the quarry committee had | 
quarry committee, Lord Penrhyn is per- 


been abandoned. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said there was 
an earlier letter from the men _ ex- 
pressing their willingness not to make 
any mention of the quarry committee. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: But 
not one following the letter from Lord 
Penrhyn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Surely it is 
not possible to have anything more 
specific than the words I have quoted. 
On September 20th the men wrote, 
with reference to the specific condi- 
tion laid down by his Lordship as to 
the understanding on which the inter- 
view was granted, that they were wil- 
ling to omit any reference to the question 
of the quarry committee and to confine 
their representations to the basis of 
the 1870 settlement. Surely it is 
impossible to have anything more clear 
than that. It is significant that while 
we are complaining of the action of Lord 
Penhryn during the last few years, hon. 
Members on the other side have to go 
back a period of thirty years to find 
cause of complaint against the men. 
The hon. Member has defended the 
action of Lord Penrhyn in dismissing 
the men’s leaders, and he said that two 
very prominent ones were discharged 
because of some breach of the Explosives 
Regulations. I have been told there was 
no such breach on their part. Mr. 
Young, the manager of the quarry, 
wrote a letter to Lord Penrhyn on the 
llth June, 1899, in which he said “* Just 
before my return Mr. Pritchard  sus- 
pended two men—both fire-brands.”’ Are 
these the explosives referred to by the 
hon. Member? Mr. Young does not 
make any concealment of the cause of 
their dismissal, for he says that the dis- 
charge of these fire-brands will have a 
very good effect. 1 should like to make 
one or two observations with regard to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Mac- 
clesfield, because he is the one with whom 
we have mostly to deal in this matter. 


He spoke the mind of Lord Penrhyn and | 


of the management of the quarry. One 
thing he said which | think may point 
towards peaee. I understand that he 


Mr. Bromley Davenport. 
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has made the declaration that as long ag 
the men frankly give up the notion ofa 


fectly prepared to meet them. I am 
authorised to make the statement on 
their behalf that they will frankly give 
up every notion of the quarry committee. 
They have said so before, but if there is 


|any misconception about it they say it 


again now. They have no notion of 
setting it up. But there were one or 
two things I was sorry to hear the hon. 
Member say. He said the questions we 
are discussing to-night are the ques- 
tions which were disposed of by the jury 
in the recent libel action. How did he 
propose to prove it! He quoted a state- 
ment from the appeal of my hon. and 
learned friend tothe jury. But heknew 
perfectly well that the counsel for Lord 
Penrhyn expressly repudiated the notion 
that that was the matterin dispute. The 
hon. Member knew that the Lord Chief 
Justice repeatedly said that they were 
not the questions at issue. Why did he 
withhold that fact from the House of 
Commons? I think it is very unfair 
that he should attempt to lead the 
House of Commons to believe that the 
verdict of the jury was upon the ques 
tions we are now discussing. Then there 
is a statement of the hon. Member with 
regard to the quarry committee, He 
put forward what appeared to be some 
preposterous claims set up by the quarry 
committee. Does he mean to say that 
the quarry committee passed a resolu- 
tion demanding and pressing upon the 
management the concession of three 


months holiday for the men ! 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : That 
is what he said. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I must say 
this is carrying the thing a little too 
far. 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: 
Every single statement | made I quoted 
from the minute book of the quarry 
committee. The hon. Member should 
see the book it he doubts it. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I ask the 


hon. Member again, because I am speak- 


‘ing after conversation with a member 


of the quarry committee. Does the 
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hon. Member really mean to induce the 
House to believe that these men, through 
their representatives, seriously claimed 
three months holiday? I think we are 
entitled to ask that. Since I do not get 
an answer, let me at once say that it is 
an absolute and unmitigated falsehood. 


*Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member, 
but I really cannot sit still under that 
kind of thing. I would not take a 
charge of that sort from any man in 
the world. The quotation from the 
minute-book is as follows. (Hon. MEm- 
pers: What date?) The date I cannot 
give, but the minute-book is between 
1874 and 1885— 

“Matter to be put before the galleries. 
Holidays for three months to whoever wishes 
it, and every man to have his bargain on his 
return. 

I ask the hon. Member please to with- 
draw the word “falsehood.” [Cries of 


“Withdraw.” | 


*\Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
used the term falsehood with reference 
tothe hon. Member for Macclesfield —— 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: 
I did not. 


I have said 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member’s 
language was ambiguous, or I should 
have called him to order at once, but I 
understand him now to say that he did 
not use the word with reference to the 
hon. Member. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I was under 
the impression—I am subject to correc 
tion—that in making the statement I 
said it was not in reference to the hon. 
Member. What | say is this. I have 
not seen th: minute-book, but I have 
the statement of a prominent member 
of the quarry committee, and if the 
hon. Member puts it forward that the 
whole of the men made a claim for three 
months holiday, I say it is absolutely 
untrue. Here is an action in which all 
these charges against the men and the 
Committee were investigated; it is ex- 
traordinary that. this statement was 
never made there! I still say that the 
mennever put forward thisclaim. I donot 
know what the hon. Member has in his 
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possession, but this does not appear in 
the copy of the minute-book I have 
seen. The hon. Member has it as it has 
been given to him ; I do not say that he 
is responsible for any mistake or mis- 
representation ; but I should like to 
know if the hon. Member has the 
original. These copies are translations. 
Who made the translations? It 
is a matter for comment that this charge 
was never put forward against the men 
under circumstances where there was an 
opportunity for investigating it. These 
questions have all been introduced by 
hon. Members opposite. The question 
before the House is the action of the 
Government with regard to the Penrhyn 
dispute The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University sug- 
gested the practicability of bringing a 
vote of censure against both Front 
Benches. I think that would be a 
rather popular Motion. But let us take 
them in turn, and deal first with the 
present Treasury Bench, because they 
have the responsibility now. This 
Motion of censure is not confined 
merely to administration. The right 
hon. Gentleman says they ought to 
legislate by means of a more effective 
Bill. I quite agree, but let us first of 
all demonstrate that the present Act is 
ineffective. Let us exhaust the possi- 
bilities of this Act to begin with. The 
right hon. Gentleman has overlooked 
the fact that the Board of Trade could 
bring the parties together. Is not that 
very important in view of the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Maccles- 
field with regard to the quarry com- 
mittee? That is exactly the sort of 
misconception that the Board of Trade 
might have removed if they had taken 
action. It is perfectly true that this is 
a matter of considerable importance 
outside the district itself. It is not 
merely a question of the distress in 
Bethesda, or that a once thriving com- 
munity is withering away. It is all 
very well to talk about the present 
prosperity of the quarry. Lord Penrhyn 
appeared by counsel before the Quarter 
Sessions to have his assessment lowered 
because he was not making the money he 
used to out of the quarry. The slate 
trade throughout the kingdom is suffer- 
ing. Slates which had hardly a chance 
before are pouring in from the Continent 
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and America, and once they get in it 
will be very difficult to keep them out. 
It is a matter of the greatest possible 
importance to the whole of the com- 
munity. I hope that nothing has been 
said in this debate to prevent the possi- 
bility of conciliation. I would ask the 
Prime Minister to remember that the 
most exasperating statements have been 
made by hon. Gentlemen on his own 
side of the House. The men have been 
perfectly willing, and are still willing, to 
meet Lord Penrhyn, and I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, to consider whether he 
cannot see his way even now to suggest 
to Lord Penrhyn that he should meet 
his men. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): In the short time I 
shall occupy the time of the House, it is 
not my intention to pursue the particular 
line of argument which has been followed 
during the evening sitting. The question 
of the respective action and the merits of 
theconduct of Lord Penrhyn and the work- 
men is, no doubt, one of great interest, 
and [ am not surprised that it should have 
been much discussed to-night; but it is 
not the question which the Motion of my 
right. hon. friend brings before the House 
on this occasion. That question is 
whether the Board of Trade has been 
well advised in the action it has taken, 
or the inaction it has followed, in this 
matter. I have two observations to 
make on the speech of the President of 
the Board of Trade. The first is this. 
I think it was regrettable that he ex- 
pressed a rather ungenerous view of the 
action of the men in regard to this 
matter. He implied that they had been 
slow in appealing to the Board of Trade. 
He went on to analyse their motives in 
delaying their application, and he im- 
plied, in fact, he almost stated to 
the House his opinion, that their 
motive had been to assist themselves 
and their friends in the raising of 


money, and that therefore they were 


practically insincere in their appeal to 
the Government to interfere. I think 
that that was not a right observation 
to make, and I do not think there is any 
justification for it. 


by the fact that a considerable time 
before they made this appeal to the 


{COMMONS} 


|determined man. 
The justification, at | 
all events, seems to me to be destroyed | 
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asked for arbitration, which proves their 
sincerity, and their perfect confidence in 
their own case. But then the right hon. 
Gentleman twitted the Opposition with 
their conduct in having brought forward 
this Motion at all. He represented us as 
being anxious, if we could, to bring a 
vote of censure against the Government, 
and having greedily laid hold of this 
comparatively small and local matter for 
that purpose. I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that in that he is entirely 
mistaken. If we wanted materials for 
votes of censure we have an embarras des 
richesses. Tam one who has never been 
able to see any particular advantage 
in numerous votes of censure, even 
where Parties were more evenly divided 
than they are at present. I have been 
myself a humble member of a Govern- 
ment which had to meet votes of censure 
almost every week, and sometimes more 
than one in a week, and in observing the 
effect I have never been able to discover 
that the Opposition who indulged in 
these frequent and _ prolific votes of 
censure did any good for themselves by 
them. In our present position, with 
such a majority against us as we have, | 
have never been able to see that we 
should go out of our way searching for 
votes of censure. But this is a perfectly 
clear and distinct case, as we think, of 
avoidance of duty on the part of a public 
Department, and I am not aware of any 
other means that we have of bringing it 
in a definite, formal, and peremptory 
form before the House than by such a 
Motion as my right hon. friend has 
made. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on with his picture, and he imagined 
what would happen if we succeeded in 
ousting the Government with this Motion. 
His imagination led him to portray a 
Government formed from this side of the 
House endeavouring to deal with this 
question, and he expressed his anticipa- 
tion that we should find it impossible to 
deal with it because we should encounter, 
as he has had to encounter, the stubborn 
will of Lord Penrhyn ; and he pictured 


_us, therefore, with all the responsibilities 


of the Empire upon us, as unable to get 
over this little difficulty with this one 
I do not think that 
was a very flattering picture, not only 
of us, but of the British character, 
for a Minister of the Crown to draw, 
and I can assure him that I think that 


Board of Trade the men had themselves | if such a concatenation of circumstances 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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were to occur we might find some 
way of dealing with the matter. 


(« How ?”’] other than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which is to stand 
shivering in the presence of Lord 
Penrhyn, unable even to venture to 
approach him with a view to introduc- 
ing the element of conciliation into this 
deplorable dispute. [‘‘How?”] This 
concatenation of circumstances has not 
yet arisen. 

I have said that I am not going 
into the question of the relative 
degrees of blame that may be attachable 
tothe one party or the other in this 
dispute. The hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Macclesfield, who often 
appears in the rile of advocatus diaboli 
[MINISTERIAL cries of “Oh”)—I am 
entirely wrong there, because he has not 
been the advocate o: the accuser, but of 
the accused person in each case. He 
often appears here as the advocate of a 
prominent personage in whom he is in- 
terested, or whom he represents, and he 
discharges that duty with great effect. I 
do not wonder that he has made a strong 
case to-day. If 1 were to make an ob- 
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| 
| 


| 


servation on the case he has made out, I | 


should say he has made too strong a 
case, because if matters are of 


points of difference with his late em- 


tion of the quarry committee and the 
possible displacement of the men now 


they are out of the way already, for we 


have it on authority that neither the | 


one nor the other point is insisted upon 
by the men. Here let me point out, 
not only that there are these grounds of 
agreement, but that they would have 
been at once discovered if there had been 
that bringing together of the parties 
which it was the duty of the Board of 


Trade, in our opinion, to have brought | 


about. We say the Department ought 
to have used the powers it possesses, and 
we naturally contrast the action of the 
Department in the present case with 
that pursued at the end of 1896, and 
the beginning of 1897. But we 
remember that in those days the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
that right hon. Gentleman, if he will 


such a/| 


rosy hue as he has painted them, and if | Tight hon. Gentleman Chancellor of the 


it be true that Lord Penrhyn’s only | * ; are mi 
| find that it was in his time at the Board 


|indignation at the imbecility of 
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allow me to say so, has on many occasions 
appeared as the good fairy of the Govern- 
ment. He has often led them out of 
trouble. I admit that he does not display 
the usual attributes and properties of a 
fairy ; we see neither wings nor wand ; 
but again and again he has acted in that 
capacity. He has been in many offices, 
and in every one he has left behind him 
traces of his conciliatory spirit. When 
the Party opposite resolved to take the 
great and fatal leap of giving self-govern- 
ment to the counties, they looked about 
for some one who would lend the sweet 
influence of the magistrates and loose the 
bonds of County Councils, and they found 
him in the right hon. Gentleman who was 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Then a few years ago the Government, 
thinking for decency’s sake it was right 
to make some attempt to check the worst 
developments of drunkenness, again found 
a champion to engage the leviathan of 
liquor in the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had become Home Secretary. Then, 
again, the Government are troubled with 
a tax of an unjust and irritating character 
which in some dream of inter-colonial 
relations of a new kind they had intro- 
duced ; how and where are they to find 


/any one who will rid them of this Old 


Man of the Sea? They then made the 


Exchequer. We are not astonished to 


ployees are the question of the resuscita- | of Trade that that Conciliation Bill was 


passed which the right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for Cambridge University 


uh weeks if these acethe-cnle tm rari | speaks of with such contempt, although 
% : Mee, sige |he voted for it as a Member of the 


Government, and I have not heard that 
he offered resignation of his office in 
the 


measure. When that Bill passed it was 


|the right hon. Gentleman the present 


Chancellor of the Exchequer whoconducted 


the negotiations my right hon. friend 








Fife described. 


The present head of the Board of 
Trade says that in the days in which we 
live that course cannot be followed, that 
there cannot be any more appeals made 
to men or masters to meet together with 
the assistance of the Board of Trade in 
order to try if a dispute can be settled. 
He says that there is no obligation laid 
upon the Board of Trade, but that it is 
left to theirdiscretion. Yes, Sir, but that 
discretion is subject to the review of 


the Member for has 
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Parliament, and it is expected that, standing; 
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want of confidence 


Parliament, by compulsion if necessary, | between the parties is of old standing, 


will see that it is carried out. 
hon. Gentleman then says :— 


The right 


‘““What is the use of it when there is no 
prospect of success ?” 


How does he know that there isno prospect 
of success? How can he realise what 
the influence would be of the two facts to 
which I have referred, that the men 
neither insist on the committee nor on 
any disturbance of theexisting working ? 
Are there not cases, which my right hon. 
friend has quoted. where with but the 
authority of this poor Act, so contempt- 
ible in the eyes of theright hon. Gentle- 
man below the Gangway opposite, and 
with but a paltry prospect of success the 
very best results were obtained by this 
process? And supposing the worst 
happened, and Lord Penrhyn rudely 
rejected the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman and steeled himself against 
the words and efforts of conciliation, 
would the Conciliation Act be in any 
worse case than if it had been laid upin 
lavender as it is now? Has the right 
hon. Gentleman considered what the 
effect of his attitude is? It is the most 
detrimental course that could be followed, 
this discreet quiescence, a quiescence 
that very easily becomes acquiescence. 
What could happen that would be more 
likely to encourage the contumacious 
workman, or the stubborn and _head- 
strong employer, to resist any attempt 
at conciliation than that they should 
know that all they have to do, according 
to the precedent the right hon. Gentle- 
man has established, is to declaim in 
public that they will not accept his inter- 
ference, and then the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Department will leave 
them alone? My firm belief is that a 
strenuous and courageous proposal for 
conciliation, such as was made in 1896, 
if it had no immediate effect would, 
at all events, throw the burden of 


cesponsibility so completely on the 
refusing side as to exert a great 
influence towards a settlement. Was 


there ever such a concourse of authority 
as we have in this case? Here is a 
dispute which is going on with the 
calamitous results which have been 
described to the House. It is of old 


Sir H. Campbell Bannerman. 





at all events; you have the highest 
local authority urging conciliation, you 
have the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
who has heard the whole case, the jury 
in the case, and Lord Penrhyn’s own 
counsel, all expressing the opinion that 


a very little effort would overcome the 


difficulties so that the quarrel might 
be brought to an end. Are all these 
things to be frustrated simply because 
in 1896 Lord Penrhyn would not allow 
the conference to be held under the 
conditions then laid down? I agree 
with those who have said that this is 
no ordinary trade dispute, no mere 
local difference about wages, hours of 
labour, or the management of a trade. 
I venture to say that this is as much 
a land dispute as one of any kind. 
These men who are involved have 
built their own houses, in some cases 
with their own hands; thev have from 
father to son acquired a particular skill 
in a peculiar trade, so that while they 
are unfitted for most other occupations 
other men are little rit for this trade. 
In that way they have acquired a sort 
of moral tenant-right in the life from 
which they are now shut out. [An Hoy. 
MEMBER: By whom ?} 3y whose 
fault? That is what we want to know. 
I pronounce no opinion upon it. [A 
laugh.| I suppose the hon. Member 
who laughs would pronounce an opinion 
upon it; he does not want any inquiry, 
he has made up his mind long ago. 
The House of Commons and the public 
generally ought to know much more 
about the real facts of the case before 
they come to any conclusion in the 
matter ; and for my part I decline to give 
any opinion. But I urge the necessity of 
an inquiry at the instance of the Board of 
Trade in order that we may know the 
facts. The question is a large one. 
It is not made less important and less 
serious, but more serious, by the fact 
to which I have referred—that it intro- 
duces the rights of the landowner into 
the ordinary questions of a trade dispute. 
To let matters go on as they are would 
be the worst possibie service, not only to 
the interests of the workers but to the 
interests of the capitalist and the land- 
owner. Therefore it is that we use to-day 
the only means in our power to urge 
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upon the Government to take such steps 
as are open to them for putting an end 
to a disastrous situation. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD oF THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know that the right hon. 
Gentleman has contributed any very 
powerful arguments in order to induce 
the House to make up its mind on the 
merits of the dispute which has occupied 
so much of our time this afternoon, but 
at all events I did hope, during the first 
quarter of an hour of his speech, that I 
should be able to congratulate him upon 
having given the third of the many 
speeches which have been delivered 
to-night, but only the third, which is 
really relevant to the issue before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman who 
initiated this debate confined himself, 
amid the cold approval, I think, of his 
friends [OPPOSITION cries of “ Oh.”|—the 
cold admiration which I entirely share, 
to the strict issue before us, which 
was whether the Government was or 
was not to be condemned for its action 
or inaction in respect to the Bethesda 
dispute, and the studious modera- 
tion with which the right hon. Gentleman 
developed his thesis I am sure won 
admiration from both sides of the House. 
When my right hon. friend near me came 
to reply he also confined himself to that 
issue—whether the Government was or 
was not responsible for any failure in 
settling that dispute, whether they had 
or had not used to the utmost advantage 
the powers given to them by Parliament. 
But after those two right hon. Gentlemen 
had spoken not one single Member of the 
House until the right hon. Gentleman 
rose, addressed himself to the vote of 
censure on the Government. The 
question fell—or it rose—from a vote of 
censure on the Government to a vote of 
censure on Lord Penrhyn. The right 
hon. Gentleman was relevant during most 
of his speech, but there was one consider- 
able lapse in the middle of it in which I 
really thought he was proposing the toast 
of my right hon. friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at a publie dinner, and 
I really felt inclined to get up and in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman at that 
part of his speech and lead off with “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow.” I do not think 
a single word of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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elaborate eulogy was a bit in excess of the 
meritsof thesubjectofit. Theonlyreason 
why I introduce this topic at this hour 
of the evening is to point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman must have had very little 
to say against the Government as a whole 
when most of his time was occupied in 
praising a very prominent individual 
member of the Government. I am the 
more surprised because the right hon. 
Gentleman gave us to understand in the 
earlier part of his speech, replying to the 
criticisms passed by my right hon. friend 
the President of the Board of Trade on 
the fact that this really was rather a 
trivial theme for anything so important 
as a vote of censure, that Gentlemen on 
that side of the House have a perfect 
embarras des richesses of s 1bjects on which 
they would wish to move votes of 
censure. [s it not rather an unfortunate 
thing that, having this vast number of 
possible selections, the actual subject 
chosen is one on which only three re- 
levant speeches can be made, and that 
one of those relevant speeches should be 
chiefly devoted to a eulogy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when it is 
the demerits of the President of the 
Board of Trade which are under discus- 
sion? I am sure that, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would only do me the honour 
to consult me as a friend on these 
matters before he selects the subject of 
a vote of censure, | would give him far 
better advice than that which he is dis- 
posed to follow. 


Now, may I, following the good 
example of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for a moment bring back the 
question from Lord Penrhyn to the 
Government? The purpose of this 
Motion is, of course, to condemn the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
through him the Government, and we 
are really driven back to the pur- 
port and intention of the Act which 
it is the President of the Board of 
Trade’s business to administer. May 
I remind the House that not ten 
minutes ago the right hon. Gentleman 
told us that this dispute was a land 
dispute, and may I read to him the 
preamble of the Act which he thinks 
my right hon. friend ought to put in 
force? It is “an Act to make better 
provision for the settlement of trade 
disputes.” So the right hon. Gentleman 
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quarrels with the President of the Board 
of Trade for not putting into force an 
Act for the settlement of trade disputes 
in a dispute which he himself calls a 
land dispute. {Opposition 
“Oh.”] I do not want to press the 
point, but the right hon. Gentieman 
opposite did make that observation, and 
that observation does call for the reply 
which | have ventured to give it. But, 
of course, there are much more im- 
portant issues, and the issue, as far as 
the Board of Trade is concerned, is this. 
The Act is a Conciliation Act. It leaves 
absolute discretion to the Board of 
Trade to use the Act for the purpose 
of conciliation—not for the purpose of 
compulsorily settling disputes, not for 
the purpose of informing the public 
mind on the merits of disputes, but, to 
the best of its ability, acting with tact 
and judgment, with knowledge of the 
intentions of both parties to the dispute, 
to intervene when, but only when, the 
responsible Minister thinks that inter- 
vention may lead to some settlement. 
Now does any human being believe 
that the intervention of the Board of 
Trade, howsoever well meant, howsoever 
tactful, would have brought Lord Pen- 
rhyn and his quarrymen closer together 
than they have been? We have two 
crucial experiments before us which 
enable us to form some kind of opinion 
on that subject. We have, in the first 
place, the example of my right hon. 
friend, my well and properly praised 
friend, the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who made this experiment in 
1897 with the best intentions, and made 
it with energy and ability, but whose 
efforts, as everybody admits, and as he 
would himself be the first to admit, did 
not succeed, unfortunately, in settling 
the dispute. But we have a much later 
‘experiment, that of Sir Edward Clarke, 
Lord Penrhyn’s counsel, a man whose 
capacity and ability are well known to 
everybody here. He, having been Lord 
Penrhyn’s counsel, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all the facts of the case, 
did make the attempt, and also failed. 
Now is there the smallest ground to 
Mr, A. J. Balfour. 
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suppose that where the Government 
failed in 1897 and where Lord Penrhyn’s 
counsel failed in 1903 any object in the 
direction of conciliation would be served 
by the further intervention of the Board 
ot Trade? But then it is said in answer 
to that. that after all my right hon. 
friend might have failed, but he would, 
in the first place, have got a report on 
which the public might have formed 
some judgment, and, in the second place, 
he could have done no harm whatever, 
and might conceivably have done some 
good. Well, let us just consider both 
those propositions. 


As regards the report. what value 
would a report be made under an Act 
which gives no power to summon wit- 
nesses, no power to examine witnesses on 
oath, no power to examine any man who 
does not wish to be examined, no power to 
bring both parties in the dispute before 
them? The report of an inquiry of that 
kind might have some merits, but what- 
ever merits it might have, it would evi- 
dently be perfectly incapable of bringing 
the facts before the publie which would 
enable it to form a fair judgment on the 
point. If it is replied to that, that suppos- 
ing Lord Penrhyn had refused to give his 
evidence before the conciliator he would 
have brought his own fate upon his 
head, and would be himself responsible 
for any public misapprehension, I 
would point out that, whether or not 
Lord Penrhyn would then have deserved 
his fate, justice would not have been 
done, the public would not have known 
how the facts lay and be in a position 
to form any fair judgment on the sub- 
ject, and the very object hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have in view would not 
have been served. If their object is to 
turn this Conciliation Act into an Act 
of Inquiry, then you must modify it 
profoundly ; you must give powers of 
compulsion to the conciliator, who will 
be a conciliator no longer, but a judge 
with all the power and independence of 
a judge. But if you do that you will 
require a new Act of Parliament, and 
will profoundly modify the legislation 
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which you deliberately adopted. May 
[ remind the right hon. Gentleman 
further, that when he looks forward to 
making these modifications in this or 
gome other direction in regard to the 


Act, he is running directly counter to 


the disclaimer made by the mover of | 


the Motion, who initiated this debate by 
saying that he desired no modification 
of the existing law. I would beg the 
House to bear in mind that the existing 
law was intended to be a voluntary law 
in every respect, as regards both em- 
ployer and employed, and that if you 
mean to keep that principle, you cannot 
turn it even into a law for a Court of 
much less for 


compulsory inquiry, 


a Court of compulsory arbitration, 
but that if you choose to leave the 
safe ground on which Parliament has 
placed this measure you will be driven, 
step by step, first to making the existing 
Act an Act enabling you to have com- 
pulsory inquiries, and then an Act for 
enabling the Court to give a compulsory 
decision. I see no safe ground on which 


you can pause before you come to 
that ultimate conclusion—a conclusion 
to which every party in this House, the 


representatives of labour no less than 


the representatives of capital, is reluct- 


ant to come. But if you once say that 


whenever either party to a dispute 
appeals to the Board of Trade you are to 
have an inquiry, and if that inquiry is 
to be of use, you must compel both 
parties to come before you, you are 
driven the entire length to an entirely 
novel and revolutionary system which, 
instead of this purely voluntary system 
of conciliation, will give you compulsory 
That think, 


exhausts the narrow part of the contro- 


arbitration. really, I 


versy which has been touched on in con- 
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nection with the vote of censure. It is 
not my business to go into that larger 
field of controversy which deals with the 
merits, not of the Government, but of 
Lord Penrhyn. 


I must say one word upon the existing 
Act of Parliament. My right hon. friend 
the Member for Cambridge University, im 
an interesting, ingenious, and most char- 
acteristic speech, told us that this Act, 
worked in the voluntary fashion in which 
the Board of Trade is working it, was a 
shamanddelusion. If my right hon. friend 
will read the Report of the Board of Trade 
as to the working of the Bill, he will, | 
think, withdraw from that statement. 
The number of cases which the Board of 
Trade have dealt with since the Act 
came into force has been very great, and 
no less than ninety-six disputes in the 
eight years which have elapsed have 
been settled by this voluntary machinery. 


Sir JOHN GORST: 
have been settled without the Act at all. 


They would 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think not. 
Let my right hon. friend read the Report 
of the Board of Trade. But it is 
certainly true that conciliation is of no 
use until the people concerned wish to be 
conciliated. You cannot bring the parties 
together until they have some inclination 
to be brought together; and you cannot 


' make them friends until some scintilla- 


tion of friendship has begun to spring up. 
That process requires a little assistance 
sometimes, and it has been most success- 


fully given by the Board of Trade under 


‘this Act; and I do not think that we 


ought to undervalue what the Act has 
done, or can do, simply because it cannot 


do, and was never intended to do, much 
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more difficult things—things we should 
all like to see accomplished, but the 
machinery for accomplishing which it is 
not easy to devise. As to Lord Penrhyn, 
I have only one thing to say. As far as 
I can make out from the most interest- 
ing and brilliant speech of my hon. 
friend the Member for Macclesfield—a 
speech listened to by his friends with 
sympathy and admiration, and by his 
opponents with admiration and even with 
some sympathy—as far as I understand 
from that speech, Lord Penrhyn’s only 
quarrel with the quarry committee is 
that that committee did two things, 
neither of which ought to be done, it 
will be admitted, by any committee 
which professes to represent the general 
interests of the workmen as a whole in 
In the first 
plaice, the committee are alleged to have 


any business whatever. 
interfered with the management of the 
quarry—athing most deleteriousfromthe 
business point of view; and, secondly, it 
is alleged that they did not represent the 
workmen as a whole, though they were 
supposed to. I understand that Lord 
Penrhyn has no objection to there being 
a committee of trade unionists in his 
quarry provided that they only represent 
the trade unionists, and that if there is 
to be a committee professing to repre- 
sent the men as a whole, that committee 
cannot and ought not to be drawn from 
the trade unionists alone. Such a com- 
mittee must represent every class of 
workmen, organised and unorganised, 
in the quarry. The next proposition is 
that Lord Penrhyn is the proper judge of 
the number of men who can best carry on 
the business in hisown quarry, and hecan- 
not be expected to bring in men who have 
been in his employment, but who are so 
no longer, either by unduly increasing 
the number of men in his quarries or by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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turning out the men already in his 
employment: I do not think I have 
miss-stated the case, and I do not believe 
there is a man on either side of the 
House, Conservative or Radical, trade 
unionist or employer, whatever his 
opinions may be, or whatever his social 
status may be, who differs from either 
of those propositions. If that be so, 
this debate, which has served so few 
purposes, may possibly have served the 
purpose of clearing the atmosphere on 
this subject. And I am emboldened to 
think that this statement of Lord Pen. 
rhyn’s opinions, which I have collected 
from those who have spoken on_ his 
behalf, will stand cross - examination, 
because I gathered from my _ hon. 
friend's speech that it was advanced in 
He could have been 


court. cross- 


examined in court, and was not 


cross-examined upon it. 


Mr. ROBSON (South Shields): Lord 
Penrhyn never in any way whatever 
assented to the formation of a trade 
Lord Penrhyn 
was challenged to state the form or 


union in his quarry. 


nature of organisation he would allow 
to any committee or body on behalf of 
the men, and he could not state it. It 
isan absolute novelty to say that he is 
willing to allow a committee, but not a 
particular quarry committee. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I was 
travelled outside the 
vote of censure to the subject which 


wrong to have 


has engaged the attention of the House 
of Commons throughout this debate. 
But the point, as I understand it, is 
this. Lord Penrhyn has no objection to 
the men belonging to a trade union. 


He has no objection to his workmen 
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organising themselves as they please, 
and therefore it follows necessarily that 
he has no objection to those members 
among his working body who are trade 
unionists. What he does object to is the 
trade union committee or the com- 
mittee representing the trade unionists, 
professing to represent the whole body of 
workmen. And though it is not my 
business to offer an opinion on the point 
[think Lord Penrhyn is perfectly right, 
and I believe everybody else thinks so 


too. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: On that 
point, yes. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then the 
subject on which we have been quarrel- 
ling all night is a subject on which we 
But how about the 
subject on which we have not been 


appear to be agreed. 


quarrelling at all — the merits of 


the Government? Is it really worth 
while to invoke all the machinery of a 
vote of censure in order to deal with 
what at the very worst is a mistaken 
exercise of discretion in a matter in 
which really the House at large can 
hardly be a judge of what sound discre- 
tion is ? You give tothe President of the 
Board of Trade for the time being a most 
difficult and delicate duty, the right 
exercise of which depends on a nice 
judgment of the forces concerned, of the 
intentions of the employer, of the views 
of the employed. And then you make 
that nice exercise of discretion the subject 
of the clumsy analysis inevitable to a 
Parliamentary debate! I think you are 
doing a great deal by controversies of 
this kind to ruin the value of an Act 
which has done great service, and I do 


not think this House gains, and I do not 
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think the country gains, by bringing 


‘these personal and trade disputes into 


the arena of party politics. Let us 


| suppose for a moment that the rights of 


the case are with Lord Penrhyn. Let us 
suppose that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
themselves thought that the rights of 
Lord 
Penrhyn’s late 


the case were with 
Lord 


Should we have a vote of 


Penrhyn 
and not with 
employees. 
censure in favour of a single employer, or 
is the machinery of a vote of censure 
never to be used except in favour of large 
numbers and against an individual? I 
look with great distrust on these proceed- 
ings. It was the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon who said just now with 
perfect truth that his true antagonist 
was not the Gentleman sitting on this 
bench, but my hon. friend the Member 
for Macclesfield. 


what does that mean ? 


He was right. And 
It means that the 
whole party machinery of this House has 
been called into play to decide whether 
the representatives of the men in a par- 
ticular dispute in this House are right or 
the representatives of their employer. 
That is bad for the House of Commons. 
It is bad for the party system. It is bad 
for the trade and economic conditions of 
the country, and I greatly deplore that 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the exercise 
of his undoubted prerogative of choosing 
out of the embarras des richesses the number 
of things on which it was worth while to 
attack the Government by all the elabor- 
rate machinery of a vote of censure, 
should have thought fit to select this one 
topic, the whole brunt of the controversy 
on which has turned on the merits of one 
single individual in the management of 
hisown property. I do not profess to any 
knowledge of this dispute. I only wish 
it could be brought to an end. I only 


wish that all the unhappiness and misery 
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to which it has inevitably given rise, to serve some obscure party object in the 
could, as by the fairy wand of my right | perennial controversy between the two 
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hon. friend, be suddenly brought to a | great Parties of the State. 


conclusion. 


But, Sir, nothing of that 
kind is gained ; we make no step in the 


direction of that progress by turning this 
unhappy local dispute into a topic on 


which Parties are to try their strength, 
and by which, I suppose, it is intended 316. 
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WilliamsRt HnJ Powell-(B'jv'in 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Wilson, A.Stanley (York, E.R. 
Wilson, John (Glasqovw) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R. B 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 





TELLERS FOR THE NOES 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


| 


COUNTY COUNCILS (BILLS IN PARLIA- 
MENT) BILL. 

As amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee), considered ; to be read the third 
time this day. 

WAYS AND MEANS 

Resolution reported. 


[23RD APRIL. 


CUSTOMS—TEA. 

«That the Customs Duty now charged 
on Tea shall continue to be charged 
until the first day of August, nineteen 
hundred and four (that is to say): Tea 

the pound Sixpence.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, and Mr. 


Arthur Elliot. 
IRISH VALUATION ACTs. 
Ordered. That a Select Committee be | 
appointed to inquire and report what | 


| changes in the Irish Valuation Acts are 


desirable in order to enable a re-valua- 
tion of rateable property in any district 
to be made on a basis equitable to all 
classes of ratepayers, and to be brought 
into force in an effective manner. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of—The Lord Advoeate, Mr. Clancy, 
Sir John Colomb, Mr. Charles Craig, 
Mr. Charles Douglas, Mr. Duke, Mr. 
Goulding, Sir James Haslett, Mr. Hemp- 
hill, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Lee, Mr. Lough, 
Mr. M‘Cann, Mr. M‘Killop, and Mr. 
Randles. 
have 


Ordered, That the Committee 


| power to send for persons, papers, and 


records. 


Ordered, That five be the quorum.— 
(Sir Alevander Aclund-Hor d.) 


Adjourned at a after 


Twelve o'clock. 
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Petitions. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 28th April, 1903. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 
from the Examiners that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with : — 


Jewish Colonisation Association [H.L. }. 


And also the Certificate that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the foliow- 
ing Bill ‘have not been complied with :— 


. Westminster, Parliamentary agents, pray- 
“ing for leave to present a ‘petition of 
3 Messrs Greenall, Whitley, and Company, 


§ the Bill, although the 
¥ Standing Order No, 92 for presenting 
such petition has expired ; read, 
“ordered to lie on the Table ; and Stand- 
sing Order No. 92 to be considered on 
+ Thursday next in order to its being 
dispensed with in respect of the said 
© petition. 

> Sheffield and South Yorkshire Naviga- 
= tion Bill [H.L. ]. 


The Chairman of Committees informed 
‘the House that the opposition to the Bill 


HLL. |. 


South-Eastern and London, Chatham, 


Read 2" (according to order). 


VOL. CXXI. 


[FOURTH SERIES. | 





had laid upon the Table the Certificate ; 
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; Southern Tramways (Lancashire) Bill 


| [H.L.]; Manchester Southern Tramways 
| (Cheshire) Bill [u.1.]; South Lancashire 
| Tramways Bill [u.L.]; Nottinghamshire 


,and Derbyshire Tramways Bill [H.v.] : 
| North Cheshire Tramways Bill [1.1. }. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the | 


; 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Zouche of Haryng- 
worth be proposed to the House as a 
member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bills in the place of the Earl of 


| Lytton ; read, and agreed to. 


| en -]; 
elfast 

| Corporation 

| Batley, 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway 
(Extension of Time). 
The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
Macclesfield ee District Electric | 
Tramways Bill [H.L. 
< A petition of Messrs. Lewin, Gregory, 
“and Anderson, of 6, The Sanctuary, 


= praying to be heard by counsel against | 
time limited by | 


and | 


Scunthorpe Urban District Water Bill 
Salford Corporation Bill [H.1.] ; 

Water Bill [#.1.]; Oldham 
Bill [H.L.]; Dewsbury, 
and Birstal Tramways Bill 


{H.L.}; Dudley, a and Dis- 


trict Tramways Bill [1.1.]; South 
Staffordshire Tramways Bill [u.1.]; 
Maryport Harbour Bill [u.1.]; Derby 


Gas Bill [H.1.]. 


Report from the Committee of Selection, 
That the following Lords be proposed to 
the House to form the Select Committee 
for the consideraticn of the said Bills— 
Vid: : 

E. Albemarle, 

L. Clifford of Chudleigh (chairman), 

L. Oranmore and Browne, 

L. Farrer, 

L. Wandsworth. 


Agreed to; and 
appointed accordingly : The Committee 
to meet on Tuesday next at Eleven 
o'clock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners 


the said Lords 


| praying to be heard by counsel against 


was withdrawn. The orders made on 
the 13th and 26th of March last dis- 
charged, and Bill committed. 

3irmingham District Tramways Bill 
[H.L.]. Read 2". 

Jewish Colonisation Association Bill | 


and Dover Railways Bill [H.1.] ; Sutton | 
Coldfield Corporation Bill [#.1.]: 
Cardiff Railway Bill [11.1.]: Manchester 


the Bills to be heard as desired, as also 
counsel for the Bills. 


PETITIONS. 
LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[1.L. ]. 

Petition against or for Amendment 
of, of the Faculty of Procurators of 
Greenock. Read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.L.]. 

Petition against. Of the Society ot 
Solicitors in the Supreme Courts oi 
Scotland. Read, and ordered to lie on. 
the Table. 

Z 
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LICENSING ag “eres BILL 
H.L. |. 

Petition in favour of, of the Dar- 
laston Licensed Victuallers and Beer 
Retailers Society. Read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 

DECLARATION OF THE SOVEREIGN 

AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Petition for abrogation of, of Roman 
Catholics residing in Ripon. Read and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


Read 2" (according to order) : Commit- 
tee negatived: Then Standing Order 


No. XXXIX. considered 

order) and dispensed with: 

3* and passed. 

SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL [H.L.]. 
[THIRD READING. } 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Moved that the Bill be now read 3*,— 
(Lord Avebury.) 

*THE EArt oF WEMYSS: My Lords, 
instead of simply moving that this Bill 
be read a third time this day six months, 
it appeared to me, so important are the 
principles involved in the Bill, that it 
would be better to proceed by Resolution. 
I therefore drew up the Resolution 
which stands in my name on the notice 
Paper, and which is as follows—“ That 
legislative interference with freedom of 
contract and the liberty of labour of 
full-grown persons is contrary to the 
hereditary rights of a free people, That 


(according to 


Bill read 


these rights are taken away by the 
Shops (Early Closing) Bill; and this 


House declines to proceed further with 
a measure hurtful alike to trade and 
industry, which would press cruelly 
on small shopkeepers and _ their 
working-class customers, and for the 
first time in modern legislation 
limits the hours of free adult labour. 
Now, my Lords, I venture to think that 
your Lordships cannot deny the truth of 
the propositions here laid down. Can 
anyone deny that legislative interference 
with freedom of contract and the liberty 
of labour of full-grown persons is con- 
trary to the hereditary rights of a free 
people! Further, can anyone deny that 
those rights are taken away by this Bill, 
and that the Bill is hurtful alike to 
trade and industry, and would press 
cruelly on small shopkeepers and their 
working-class customers? The import- 
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this measure cannot be ex 
aggerated. It is not a question of the 
hours of shop assistants, but of freedom 
of trade and adult labour, and _ this 
Bill, for the first time in modern legis- 
lation, attempts to limit the hours. of 
free adult labour. In moving this Resolu- 
tion 1 do not intend to go into the pro- 
visions of the Bill. It does not matter to 
me how the Bill is put into operation, 
The question with me is its principle, and 
it is to the principle of the Bill that, with 
your Lordships’ kind indulgence, I would 


direct your attention. In so doing, | 
propose to show whence this sort of 
legislation comes, whither it infallibly 


le: ads, and what hope or chance there is 
of putting a stop to it. Now, my Lords, 
whence comes this kind of legislation? 
I give my noble friend, Lord Avebury, 
full credit for his action in this matter. 
I believe him to be moved by the purest 
and truest philanthropy. He has for over 
twenty years been working on this ques- 
tion. Now philanthropy is a very good 
thing in its way. We are all, I believe, 
kindly disposed to our fellow creatures; 
but there should be discretion even in 
philanthropy. There is_ ill-regulated 
philanthropy in social ife. Where docs 
that lead? It leads to the divorce court. 
There is ill-regulated philanthropy in 
legislation. Where does that lead? It 
leads to such a Bill as that of my noble 
friend. Therefore | am quite willing 
to accept philanthropy as the bed-rock 
upon which my noble friend rests his 
sill; but, my Lords, there are other 
considerations in polities which also 
enter into the principles of legislation. 
To my great surprise, and I have no 


doubt to the great surprise of your 
Lordships, in the early part of this 


session my noble friend, Lord Ribbles- 
dale, gave notice of a Bill of the same 
kind as that now before the House. 
I naturally thought that my noble 
friend was acting in harmony with 
Lord Avebury; that Lord Avebury, 
having found it difficult to carry his 
Bill across a rather rig country, had 
goneto my noble friend, the ex- Master of 
theextinct R toval Buckhounds, i in the hope 
that he would be able to carry it more 
successtully ; but very soon alterwards 
Lord Avebury’s Bill itself appeared, and 
the Lord Chancellor, thinking, no doubt, 
that you ought not to allow in this House 


poaching “on other people’s measures, 
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shunted that Bill, with the result that we 
now have my noble friend Lord Avebury’s 
Measure alone before us. I do not think 
we should be hard on Lord Ribblesdale for 
the course he took. He is a good party 
man. He has the letters C.B.—I do not 
mean the Companionship of the Bath— 
well burnt into his breast. He natur- 
ally felt it would never do, in these days 
when Liberalism means something 
diferent from what it used to mean, to 
allow a Liberal Unionist to carry a 
measure which would be so popular 
with a certain class of voters, and that 
therefore he and his Party must go in 
for it. This is confirmed by what has 
passed lately with reference to Liberalism. 
When Lord Rosebery seceded from 
the so-called Liberal Party there 
were no end of speeches made about 
the true principles of Liberalism. 
What are those principles? The prin- 
ciples of the Liberal Party we now 
know are those of labour. I think 
it was Lord Tweedmouth who first 
suggested that the Liberal Party should 
go in for labour, and now Liberalism 
reads “‘ Labourism ”—it has nothing to 
do with Liberty. 


Thus, what have we had within the last 
few days but a sign of the times show- 
ing what Liberals are doing! We had 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman asking for 
a day for Mr. Asquith’s Motion, of want 
of confidence consequent upon the non- 
intervention of the Government in the 
labour dispute at Lord Penhryn’s 
slate quarries, which was moved in 
the House of Commons yesterday. There 
and then the Campbell - Bannerman 
party and the Rosebery-Asquith party 
both plunged collectively head over heels 
into the hot and troubled waters of 
Bethesda, in the full belief that thus all 
this Party's ills would be removed, andthe 
sore that existed in the Liberal Party 
would be cured. Thus there is no hope, 
I think, of support for my Resolution 
from noble Lords on the Liberal side of 
the House. We know, too, the active part 
which Earl Spencer took—at any rate, 
if not he himself, which his carriage took 
—in the Woolwich Election. {Earl 
SPENCER dissented.| Well, the noble 
Earl got the credit for it. I read that 
all the Liberal carriages had been sent 
down there, and that the procession of 
carriages was headed by my 
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friend’s family coach. The newspaper 
reporters were evidently in the wrong, 
as the noble Earl denies having sent his 
carriage. I think I have clearly shown 
that this kind of legislation has its origin 
in philanthropy p/us popularity. Hay- 
ing thus shown the origin of this sort of 
legislation, I now ask your Lordships to 
consider, if you pass the Third Reading 
of such a Bill as this, containing such 
novel, and, I hold, such evil principles, 
however well-intentioned, whither will it 
lead? The end is certain. Read the 
list of Bills in another place bearing on 
this question. There are three or four 
Shop Bills, whose success will be the 
natural sequence of your passing the 
Third Reading of the Bill now before 
the House. There is the Wages Boards 
3ill to create Wages Boards to fix the 
minimum rate of wages to be paid to 
workers. Then comes the question of 
eight hours in mines. Is there a single 
noble Lord who hears me, and who has a 
grain of common sense, who does not 
feel that, as certain as the sun will rise 
to-morrow—although we do not often see 
it in London—if you pass this Bill you 
will be compelled to pass the Bill for 
eight hours in mines? Further, there is 
a Bill in another place to deprive all 
persons employed on tramways of their 
liberty to work more than eight hours 
a day. Now, who are the persons who 
bring forward these Bills? They are 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Tennant, Sir Albert Rollit (a Socialist 
Conservative), and Mr. Keir Hardie. 

I have a letter in my hand from the 
Scottish Trade Protection Association 
asking me to withdraw my Resolution 
against this Bill. I naturally answered 
that here was a Bill which interfered 
with trade, with hours of labour, and 
everything else, and I asked if a National 
Trade Protection Society did not resist 
such a Bill what were they formed to do. 
I pointed out that if they approved of 
this Bill they must be prepared to see 
the hand of the State in all their concerns, 
to see everything regulated by the State, 
and this is the end your Liberal Socialist 
has in view ; for, three years ago, in answer 
to a question from me at a discussion at 
the Society of Arts on Municipal Trading, 
Mr. John Burns admitted that the Party he 
represents desire that property of all kinds 
—lands, houses, shops, mines, everything, 
including shop distribution—-should  } 
under the control of a labour-governed 
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State. That is what you have to look to 
as the result of the legislation for which 
my noble friends have gone in. But they 
should bear in mind that we have 
in this country labour that is organised 
and labour that is not organised. Out of 
the labour population of the country only 
one in ten are members of trades unions. 
There are nine labourers who are not 
organised to every one who is, and they 
do not wish to be interfered with by this 
sort of legislation, and yet it is for the 
support of the organised one that political 
Labourism is labouring. 

I have now, I think, shown whither this 
legislation leads. It remains for me to 
ask your Lordships to consider what 
possible check there can be on such a 
tendency. You already know by sad 
experience that there is not one of your 
Lordships’ homesteads in England or in 


Scotland. in connection with which the | 


principles of the Irish land legislation 
have not been more or less established, 
and I ask, what possible check can there be 
now upon the like spread of evil principles 
in this Bill to trade and industry of all 
kinds? If my noble friend the Duke of 
Devonshire and the present Government 


choose to go on racing with the labourists | 


on the socialistic race-course, they must 
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infallibly be beaten, for, no matter what | 


the state of the labour-socialistic horse 


may be—broken-winded, spavined and | 
everything else—if you try to run your | 
| have not shown myself hostile to labour. 


mild socialism against it, you cannot help 
being beaten. 
go one worse than you. What then is the 
proper thing for you to do in your own 
interests ? What have the Liberals done? 
They have cast the old Liberal flag into the 
gutter. Let then the Conservative 
Unionist Government take it up—cleanse 


it—hold it aloft, and all men who love | 
| association still exists. I 


Liberty will rally round it regardless of 
Party. 
but he lost it—threw itaway. Suppose, in 
blindness, the Conservative and Unionist 
party go on racing for these social- 
istic measures with the other party, 
is there any other hope of checking 
them? Yes, and that hope rests 
with your Lordships. Your Lordships 


Lord Rosebery had this chance, | 


The labourists are sure to | 


are the highest court of appeal in this | 


kingdom. 


Instead of blindly following | 


the Front Bench, whether their measures | 
be sound in principle or not, you should | 


take your stand according to your right- | 


ful position in this constitutional State | 
and say, “No! Principles before Party. | portant facts. 


The Earl of Wemyss. 


} 
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We have had enough of Government 
without principles. We intend to put 
our foot down and pass no measure which 
is not sound in principle, and, above all, 
we will not pass a measure which for the 
first time in our legislation limits the 
trade of a trading nation, and the hours 
of free adult labour.” I believe that to 
be our only hope. I am afraid the 
Government support this Bill. I wish 
them joy. If they do, all the Bills of a 
cognate character to which I have 
referred will be very soon on the Table 
of your Lordships’ House. 

And now, when I speak of adult labour 1 
shouldlike just to say one word with regard 
to myself and my position. It is more 
than forty years since, in another place, | 
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| brought in and carried a Bill which was 


called The Master and Servant Act.  Be- 
fore that, there was one law for the 
master and another law for the servant. 
If the master broke his contract he could 
only be prosecuted civilly, but if the 


servant broke his, he was_ treated 
criminally. It was my good fortune to 


be able to carry a Bill which placed the 
two on an equal footing. Later on, for 
two years, I had the honour of sitting on 
the Trades Union Commission. That 


Commission—TI being one of those assent- 
ing — gave trades unions the power, 


which they are now in the habit of abus- 
ing by picketing, to combine in the way 
that might seem to them best. So far ] 


On the question of Early Closing, I think 
it was in the early sixties, | had the 
honour of presiding at a meeting held in 
St. Martin’s Vestry Hall for the purpose 
of inaugurating an Early Closing Associa- 
tion, but it was a voluntary association. 
The Duke of Westminster, I recollect, 
was there, and many others, and _ that 
hold in my 
hand a letter from its President, Sir J. 
Blundell Maple, in which he states that 
this sort of legislation will put an end to 
the voluntary closing of shops which is 
going on. I am only interested in the 
principle of the Bill, but here is the 
opinion of a great trader in the Metropolis, 
a Member of Parliament, a strong Con- 
servative, and I think his views must 
have some weight with your Lordships. 
Sir J. Blundell Maple states that my 
noble friend’s Memorandum attached to 
the Bill contains a great many statements 
more or less correct, but leaves out im- 
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What are the important facts? It is 
true, as my noble friend states, that there 
has been a Second Reading of a Bill of 
this kind carried in the House of Com- 
mons, but Sir J. Blundell Maple says that 
it was a catch Second Reading, and that 
no debate at all took place. What my 
noble friend has omitted to state is this: 
that another Bill of this kind was defeated 
in the House of Commons by three to one 
in 1888, in which Division Sir J. Blundell 
Maple and that wise, brave, truthful man in 
all social questions, the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
were Tellers. Therefore, I cannot help 
thinking that my noble friend in his 
very full statement would have done 
well if he had mentioned that little 
pregnant fact. Sir J. Blundell Maple 
writes, further, as to the expenses of | 
the working of the Bill, the constant 
annoyance of visitations, and he states 
that, if nine o’clock is fixed under the | 
bill for closing, there will be no rest for 
the small retail shop keepers, but 
attempts will be made to fix an earlier | 
hour. I do not think that can be denied. | 
Sir J. Blundell Maple states his deter-| 
mination to work hard to defeat the Bill, | 
and expresses the hope that this grand- 
motherly legislation will not be allowed 
to pass your Lordships’ House. You | 
have there a much more important practi- | 
cal opinion than mine upon this question. 





Now it is alwayssaid that, however hard the | right. 


Bill may be on the small ‘traders, all the 
hig traders are in favour of it. Here you | 
have one of the biggest traders in Great | 
Britain opposing the Bill on principle, 
because it will have the effect of pre-| 
venting the greater spread of the volun- | 
tary movement. At my time of life this | 
legislation cannot much matter to me, 
although it may matter to those who 
come after me. I was born free, and I 
should like to feel that my children and 
my grandchildren will also be free, but 
at the pace our rulers are going there is 
little chance of that. What I might 
readily do would be to accept the 
French saying—“ Aprés moi le déluge,” | 
sit quietly by with folded arms and see 
the game going on between the two 
Front Benches. But I hold that French 
maxim to be a most miserable one, and 
! think there is another which is much 
more worthy of acceptance—“ Fais ce que | 
doit advienne que pourra,’ and for myself, | 
as long as life is left to me, I shall 
endeavour to fight in this House and_ 
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of his labour as he liked. 
| passes, he will no longer possess that 
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| elsewhere for what I believe, and what I 


know, to be right, aye, and in this 
intance what your Lordships, in your 
inner consciences, also know to be right. 

I have quoted one opinion, that of a 
member of the other House, to strengthen 
my case, but I wish to conclude with a 
quotation which cannot fail to have great 
weight with your Lordships, as it is from 
one of the most distinguished members 
of your Lordships’ House. It is a quota- 
tion from a speech made ten years ago 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the occa- 
sion of a dinner under the auspices of 
the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. The orator who proposed the 
toast of the evening said, with reference 
to the League— 

“T cannot but feel that the principle of this 


League, which rests upon a basis as true and 
eternal as the law of gravitation itself, must 


| ultimately prevail.’ 


We might just as well, continued t'e 
noble Lord, preach down the law of gravi- 
tation as attempt to reverse economic 
laws, which were independent even of 
the wisdom of Parliament. He then 
spoke of liberty and said that the most 
sacred property a man could possess, and 
the most inviolable, according to the law 
of all just States, was his right to dispose 
If this Bill 


The noble Lord concluded 


‘““We are on the eve of attempting to 
wrevent grown men working as long as they 
ike. This may be all very right, though at 





present I cannot think it is, but, whatever it 
| 1s, it is not liberty.” 


These words were uttered by’ a dis- 


tinguished Member of your Lordships’ 
House—by my noble and learned friend 
the Lord Chancellor. 
now as they were then, and I call upon 
my noble friend, whose heart I know is 
with me on this question—I would indeed 
be surprised if it were not—I call upon 
him to help me in resisting a Bill which 
sins against economic law and would take 
from us and from our children the 
priceless heritage of liberty. 


They are as true 


Amendment moved— 
‘To leave out a!l the words after (‘that’) 


and insert (‘this House resolves that Legis- 
lative interference with freedom of contract 
and the liberty of labour of full-grown se 
is contrary to the hereditary rights o' 

ae- 2 1 
the Shops (Early Closing) Bill; and this 
House declines to proceed further with a 
measure hurtful alike to trade and industry, 


a free 
iat these rights are taken away by 
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which would press cruelly on small shop- 
keepers and their working-class customers, 
and for the first time in modern legislation 
limits the hours cf free adult labour.’ ”’— 
(The Lord Wemyss.) 


*Lorp AVEBURY: My noble friend 
who has just sat down has made, as usual, 
a very interesting and vigorous speech. 
He has referred to a great many sub- 
jects—to Irish land legislation, to Tram- 
ways Bills, to The Eight Hours Miners 
Bill, to the Woolwich Election, and to the 
family coach of my noble friend Lord 
Spencer, and almost the only subject to 
which he has hardly alluded at all has 
been the unfortunate Bill the rejection of 
which he has just moved. I really can- 
not imagine from his speech that the 
noble Earl can have read the Bill. For 
my own part it seems to me that his 
Resolution, with the exception of a few 
words, is a most admirable Resolution ; 
but what in the world it has got to do 
with the question now before your Lord- 
ships’ House I have been puzzling over 
ever since I saw the terms. My noble 
friend referred to a letter which has 
appeared in to-day’s newspapers from Sir 
J. Blundell Maple. Well, Sir J. Blundell 
Maple has consistently opposed all 
legislation dealing with the hours of 
labour in shops. 


*“THE Ear or WEMYSS: Quite right, 
too. 


*Lorp AVEBURY: My noble friend 
says “quite right.” That may be his 
opinion. But he again cannot have 
read this Bill. He describes it as a 
Compulsory Closing Bill which may 
shut up shops against the will of the 
shopkeepers. In the first place, the 
Bill cannot be brought into operation 
at all unless the local authorities are satis- 
fied that two-thirds of the shopkeepers 
are in favour of it. Surely, then, it 
cannot correctly be described as a com- 
pulsory Bill, Then he blames me for 
not referring to the Bill of 1888 in 
the Memorandum. I did not refer to 
that because it had nothing whatever to 
do with this Bill. It was a totally 
different Bill. It proposed to shut shops 
everywhere at the same hour. In the 
discussion on that Bill, Member after 
Member pointed out that the cir- 
cumstances of different places, different 
seasons, and different trades were 
so varied that you could not fix any 
The Earl of Ws MLYSS. 
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single hour of closing as applicable to 
the whole country, and that you must 
leave particular localities to deal with the 
needs of their localities. Acting on the 
general sense of the House of Commons 
in that debate, I brought up a Resolution 
in 1893 upon which this Bill was founded. 
It was discussed at considerable length and 
was supported on all sides of the House, 
and was eventually unanimously adopted. 
It was on that Resolution that this Bill— 
of course without Lord  Salisbury’s 
Clause—was introduced in 1893. — It 
passed its Second Reading without 
division, was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee and passed through that Com- 
mittee, and was only lost because I had 
no opportunity of bringing it forward 
for Third Reading. In 1895 1 brought it 
in again in the House of Commons. It was 
referred to the Grand Committee on Trade, 
and passed through that Committee with 
a few verbal alterations. But again we 
were prevented from bringing on the 
Third Reading. What has been the 
history of the measure in your Lord. 
ships’ House? Two years ago your Lord- 
shipsappointed a strong Committee tocon- 
sider it. I think those of your Lordships 
who heard what Lord Salisbury said when 
he agreed to that Committee, will confirm 
me when | state that the opinion he then 
expressed wasnot very encouraging. [am 
speaking in the presence to-day of several 
members of that Committee, and they, I 
think, willcorroborate me that the evidence 
brought betorethat Committee was so over- 
whelming that the Committee made a 
unanimous Report, and it is upon that 
unanimous Report that this Bill is founded. 

I am very sorry to occupy the time of 
the House in restating the provisions 
of the Bill, but I may just briefly mention 
what they are because I am sure no- 
body who heard my noble friend’s speech 
would have the least idea of the provisions 
of the Bill, but, on the contrary, would 
have a most erroneous idea as to the 
objects for which it has been introduced. 
The first provisionis that nothing whatever 
can be done under the Bill unless two 
thirds of the shopkeepers agree as to 
the hour of closing. If two-thirds of the 
shopkeepers desire to close earlier they 
may memcrialise the local authority. 
The second safeguard is that the local 
authority need not act on the desire of 
the shopkeepers unless they think it 
reasonable. In that case they may then 
go to the Home Office, and if the Home 
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Office are of opinion that what is suggested 
is wise, they may lay a Provisional Order 


onthe Table of both Houses of Parlia- | 


ment, and if Parliament does not dissent, 
then the Provisional Order becomes 
effective. We have never disguised our 
opinion that the question whether in a 
particular town the hour of closing should 
be eight, or half-past eight, or nine o'clock, 


is one you might very well leave to the 
rey oD “ i 


shopkeepers and the local authority, and 
that to bring in the august interference of 
the Home Office and of Parliament is 
unnecessary. But your Lordships’ House 
were of opinion that it was necessary. 
Surely, however, everybody must admit 
that the safeguards, if they are not un- 
necessarily full, are, at any rate, very 
ample in the matter. 

My noble friend asks the House to say 
that legislative interference with freedom 
of contract is contrary to the hereditary 
rights of a free people. I «quite agree 
with him. Freedom of contract is really 
the basis of civilisation, and deeply should 
] regret any interference with it ; but my 
noble friend omitted to point out in what 
part of this Bill we interfere with freedom 
of contract. Then he said the Bill inter- 
fered with the liberty of labour of full- 
grown persons. Where does the Bill 
interfere with the liberty of labour of full- 
grown persons | 


THe Eart or WEMYSS: If a shop 
assistant wishes to work till, say, ten 
oclock at night in ashop which has been 
ordered to close at eight, he or she can- 
not do so. 


*Lorp AVEBURY : One of the objec- 
tions brought against this Bill is that 
although shops may be shut, there is 
nothing whatever in the bill to prevent 
employees from being worked after the 
doors of the shop are closed. I have 
always said that if you made such a pro- 
vision as that you would be interfering 
with the liberty of labour, but while we 
submit that shutting up shops is no more 
an interference with the liberty of labour 
than shutting up public houses, we believe 
that in the long run, if you shut up shops 
in the way proposed, the shop assistants 
will be greatly benefited. My noble friend 
next says the Bill will be hurtful to trade 
What trade will it be hurtful to? No 
doubt to some extent the factory legisla- 
tion has somewhat hampered English 
trade and commerce, but we put up with 
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it because on the whole we believe that 


that is a minor evil and that in 
other ways it does a great amount 
of good. But in this case the Bill 
annot interfere with trade in the 
least. No shopkeeper will sell a pound of 


_ tea or a yard of ribbon less, when this Bill 
| becomes law, than before. 
shopkeepers will go on exactly as before. 


The trade of 


Indeed we had a good deal of evidence 
before the Committee from shopkeepers 
to the effect that, in their judgment, they 
would do more trade, because, if this 
Bill passed, more money would be spent in 
the shops and less in the public houses. 


My noble friend next contends that the 
Bill would press cruelly on small shop- 
keepers. This cannot be; the small 
shopkeepers are the great majority, and 
the Bill cannot come into operation 
unless two-thirds of the shopkeepers are 
in favour of earlier closing, and the small 
shopkeepers will certainly not agree 
to an hour which would be incon 
venient to them or to their customers. 
The small shopkeepers all over the 
country, who are the most concerned, 
are our strongest supporters. They are 
the backbone of the movement. Then 
my noble friend speaks about the Bill presse 
ing cruelly on the working-class customers. 
We had before us the secretaries of the 
Trade Councils of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. They all told us that in the 
opinion of their councils this Bill would 
not be injurious to the interests of the 
working classes. Trades Unions all over 
the country say that the only complaint 
they make is, that the Bill does not go as 
far as they would wish. Surely, if the 
sill were hurtful to trade and industry, 
and pressed cruelly on the small shop- 
keepers, we should have heard something 
about it. I do not say that the trades 
unions are always wise advisers of what 
are the true interests of the working 
classes, but I do think that in a matter 
like this, which comes home to them all, 
you may fairly take it that the trades 
unions do represent the feelings of the 
working classes in this country. 

What wasthe accusation whichmy noble 
friend, I thought rather ungenerously, 
brought against Lord Ribblesdale. He 
said his Bill had beenintroduced because he 
knew thatt hismeasure would beso popular 
in the country. For my part, I believe 
he introduced his Bill with a desire to 
benefit the class concerned, but at any 
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rate, if this Bill is so popular that it, 


would strengthen any party that brought 
it in, surely that is not an argument 
against the Bill, but rather in its favour. 
Bills of this kind have been before the 
country for a great many years. They 
have been discussed in every large city 
and town; they have been brought 
before every association of shopkeepers 
throughout the country, and discussed 
by them; and, as your Committee 
report, out of over 300 associations of 
shopkeepers, there were only two who 
opposed the Bill. Therefore, you may 
take it that the opinion of the shop- 
keepers is overwhelming in its favour. 
Again, there have been petitions signed 
by thousands of persons in favour of the 
3ill, and in the last five years the 
petitions against it have not comprised 
100 signatures. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there is no measure 
which could affect so largely the 
health and happiness of a large section 
of the people as to which there 
is such an overwhelming consensus of 
opinion in its favour. 


With regard tothe medical evidence, we 
have had it stated on the highest 
duthority—l see my noble friend Lord 
Lister opposite, who is a warm supporter 
of this Bill—that some such measure 
is absolutely necessary if we are to 
improve or even maintain the standard 
of health in our great cities. The Com- 
mittee of your Lordships’ House took a 
great deal of evidence, and came to a 
unanimous report. They expressed the 
opinion that the earlier closing of shops 
would be an immense boon to the whole 
of the shopkeeping community—to shop- 
keepers and shop assistants alike—and 
that the present hours are grievous and 
injurious to health, especially in the 
case of women. It is not only on behalf 
of the shop assistants that | hope your 
Lordships will pass this Bill. | speak 
also as representing the shopkeepers’ 
associations all over the country, and in 
their name I implore the House to reject 
the Amendment of the noble Earl on 
the Cross Benches, and to pass the third 
reading of the Bill. 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, as 
I had the honour of playing a rather 
disjointed part in the progress of this 

Lord Avebury. 
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Bill through the House, perhaps I may 
be permitted to say a few words. [| 
associate myself with the final remarks 
which fell from my noble friend, and 
would ask the House to have nothing 
to do with the Resolution which has 
been proposed by the noble Earl on the 
Cross Benches. I do not, however, agree 
with Lord Avebury that this is in any 
sensean admirable Resolution. It would 
be a very admirable Resolution for a 
mechanics’ institute, but put at this 
time of the development of civilisation 
to your Lordships’ House it seems to 
me the kind of Resolution which we 
should accept with extreme caution. 
The litter part of it, that which deals 
with the matter before the House, 
namely, Lord Avebury’s Bill, is entirely 
subject to anybody being able to define 
what the hereditary rights of a fres 
people are. I quite understand what 
the hereditary rights of your Lordships’ 
House are, but when you talk about 
the hereditary rights of a free people at 
this time o day—well, the tax collector's 
visit and the nearest policeran discount 
that abstract proposition. Therefore ! 
object to a Resolution which, in the 
latter part, is precise and deals with a 
particular question, being governed by 
what I| believe to be an abstraction. 

[ pass from the general to the 
particular, the particular being the Bill 
now before the House. Ido not want 
to repeat myself. I have already spoken 
on this subject, and I am sure the 
House must be quite tired of all the 
champions on Shop Bills. The stock of 
human ideas is extremely limited. I 
believe Ecclesiastes, Montaigne, Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. Arthur Balfour are 
all working on the same ideas, and it is 
only by new combinations that any 
novelty is given to them. I have no 
such skill of combination at my disposal, 
and, unlike Mr. Pickwick, I am not a 
rapid or powerful thinker when I have 
to make a debating speech. The noble 
Earl on the Cross Benches made me, +0 
far as I am concerned, the perfectly 
agreeable target of some of his best 
arrows. I do not at all take it that 
there was anything ungeperous in what 
he said, but he referred in rather a 
cryptic way to certain letters which, like 
the strange device in “ Excelsior,’ I am 
supposed to carry on my breast. [| 
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understood that those letters were “ C. 
B.” I cannot pretend to say I do not 
know what he meant by that reference, 
but if it is to be a case of In hoc Xigno 
rinces, then, as far as I am concerned, 
the sooner the better. At all events, 
their being there gives me no such 
inconvenience as I believe the scarlet 
letter gave the hero of Hawthorne’s re- 
markable novel. In the compliments 
which the noble Earl paid to my party 
he threw some doubt upon my object 
in introducing my Bill. Those doubts 
have been to some extent dispelled by 
Lord Avebury. What I understood the 
noble Earl to say was that the only 
reason [| rushed into the arena with a 
Bill at all was to prevent noble Lords 
opposite having the credit for passing 
this measure. I[ assume that something 
of the same sort was in the mind of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
when—— 


Tig LORD CHANCELLOR (Tue 
Eakl. OF HatsBury): No, I assure you 
not. 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE: Perhaps the 
noble and learned Lord will allow me to 
say what I was going to say before he 
assures me of anything? I assume that 
something of the same sort was in the 
mind of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack when, on the oceasion of 
what is known as the shunting of my 
Bill, he said that I had only got it before 
the House at all by Parliamentary tactics. 
“verything the noble and learned Lord 
says has a pregnant meaning, and I submit 
that his observation must either have 
meant that or nothing. Therefore I sub- 
mit that when the Lord Chancellor used 
the words “ Parliamentary tactics” he 
must have been labouring under some- 
thing of the same sort of delusion as the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches appears 
to have been when he laid to my charge 
motives which I knew not of, and said 
that I introduced my Bill in order to 
siatch what seems to be really a very 
insignificant Party advantage. I gave my 
reasons for my action at the time. I 
placed my Bill on the Paper of your 
Lordships’ House because I thought it a 
better measure than the one standing in 
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the name of Lord Avebury. As your 
Lordships will remember, I laid it upon 
the local authorities to do what was 
wanted in their own districts in the 
matter of the earlier closing of shops. I 
did so because it seemed to me that that 
was part of the general policy now being 
pursued by Government, of co-ordinating 
everything by giving to local authorities 
powers to legislate for the needs of their 
particular districts, and because I thought 
that the success of any legislation of this 
kind was largely a question of cireum- 
stances and locality, which, presumably, 
local authorities are the best judges ot. 
The reason why I have never liked Lord 
Avebury’s Bill, though a great deal in it 
is better than my own, is that the legis- 
lation which everybody admits is required 
for the public advantage must, by the 
provisions of this Bill, be initiated by a 
particular class, that particular class not 
being the class most affected by the long 
hours but the people who keep the shops 
open. That is the whole of my objection 
to Lord Avebury’s Bill, and I have seen a 
great deal to confirm me in that objection. 
Since the Second Reading of this Bill 
there have been meetings of the shop 
assistants at Manchester and at one or 
two other places, and the proceedings at 
those meetings, reports of which, have 
been sent to me, go a long way to qualify 
the statement which is made in the mem- 
orandum that this Bill has the support of 
the shop assistants, because the shop 
assistants’ unions have said they do not 
like this Bill. But I do not wish to re- 
open this controversy. I only rose to put 
myself right on the personal ground, to: 
disclaim any wish to snatch anything like 
a party advantage in the matter, and 
merely to state again that I introduced 
my Bill because I thought it a better Bill 
than my noble friend Lord Avebury’s. 
On the other hand, I said, when I in- 
troduced my measure, that if I could not 
get my Bill I would loyally support the 
Bill standing in the name of Lord Ave- 
bury, and in those circumstances I shall 
vote against the Resolution moved by the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches. 


On question, whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Motion. 
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MILITARY LAW AND PROCEDURE. 

THe Duke or Beprorp, who had 
given notice, ‘To call 
Sections 42 and 27 of the Army Act and 
to Rules of Procedure, Part 2, Section 
124, and to the existing system of pre- 
rogative courts of inquiry; and to ask if 
the Commander-in-Chief is empowered to 
pronounce sentence against an officer 
upon his statement made not upon oath, 
and as a witness before a court of 
inquiry” said: My Lords, in calling 
attention to certain questions of military 
law and procedure, [ am compelled to 
quote largely from the Army Act, and 
for the length of my quotations | feel | 
must seek your Lordships’ indulgence. | 
propose to illustrate those points which I 
am anxious to subm t for your Lordships’ 
consideration by reference to the case of 
Colonel Kinloch. Let me say at once that 
I do not intend to discuss the decision of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The questions 
at issueare far wider than the vindication 


of the character of a particular officer. | 


attention to | 


Wemyss, L. (E. W MYSs.) 
[ Teller. } 

Wimborne, L. 

Zouche of Haryngworth, L. 


They involve the discipline of the Army. 
They affect the position of every man 
who holdsa commission in His Majesty's 
service. Soldiers do not live under civil 
law, but they are entitled to have their 
/special law administered strictly in 
| accordance with the Army Act, and upon 
the broad principles of justice which 
centuries of experience have established 
|in this country. Their special law is 
| embodied in the Army Act and the Rules 
| of Procedure which contain the contract 
|of service that Parliament makes with 
officers and men. The terms of that 
|contract cannot be altered by the 
|Commander-in-Chief or the Secretary 
/of State. A company may em- 
| power their manager to dismiss their 
| Servants, but these summary powers do 
| not justify the manager in breaking the 
| terms of any contract of service between 
| the company and their servants. 

In the first place, then, I direct your 
Lordships’ attention to the 42nd Section 
of the Army Act. This Section lays 
down the regulations under which 
officers may obtain redress of their 
wrongs. The Section reads as follows— 


“If any officer who thinks himself wronged 
by his commanding officer, and, on due applica- 
tion to him, does not receive the redress to 
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which he may consider himself entitled, he may ; dence arose in your Lordships’ House, 


complain to the Commander-in-Chief, in order 
to obtain justice, who is hereby required to 
examine into the case, and through the Secre- 
tary of State for War, to make his report to His 
Majesty in order to receive the directions of 
His Majesty thereon.” 


In the Manual of Military Law, printed 
by authority of the War Office, the 
following note is added in connection 
with this Section— 

“It is the custom of the Service to forward 
every complaint through the officer command- 
ing the regiment, and an officer would not be 
justified in deviating from this course unless 
the commanding officer refused or unreasonably 
delayed to forward. An officer complaining 
himself to the general in command = shoulc 
apprise his commanding officer of his doing so, 
and must observe in the channel of approach to 
the Commander-in-Chief, each intermediate 
gradation as a general of brigade or division. 
A false accusation or statement on preferring a 
complaint under this Section is punishable 
under Section 27.” 


Section 27 of the Army Act provides— 
“That any officer making a complaint 


when he thinks himself wronged, and know- 
ingly making any false statement, or suppress- 
ing any material facts, is liable to trial by 
Court-martial.” 
The effect of these two Sections com- 
bined is obvious. They enable any 
officer to prefer a complaint to the 
Commander-in-Chief by observing the 
necessary regulations. They impose 
grave penalties upon an aggrieved 
olficer for any inaccuracy in his com- 
paint. They protect a commanding 
o‘ticer from any charges brought against 
him behind his back by those under his 
command, without which protection 
and the case of Colonel Kinloch shows 
it very cleariy—his position would be 
impossible. No subalterns under the 
command of Colonel Kinloch ever 
asked to have a wrong redressed. On 
the 5th of March, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War, 
made the following official statement — 
“On December 12th, 1902, Lord Bel haven 
the father of one subaltern in the Ist Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, and Lord De Saumarez, the 
relative of another subaltern, called on the 
Commander-in-Chief, and verbally complained 
that young officers in the battalion had been 
tried by so-called Subalterns’ Courts-martial,not 
only for offences against regimental etiquette, 
but for military offences.” 
This form of conveying a complaint to 
the Commander-in-Chief is nowhere 
contemplated in the Army Act. From 
fresh departures spring new results, 
and in this instance a conflict of evi 


an incident upon which I need not 
dwell. On the 11th March, the Secre- 
tary of State for War made the follow- 
Ing statement— 

“Lord De Saumarez would never have gone 
to the Commander-in-Chief had it not been 
that a relative of his had received notice from 
the regimental authorities that on the following 
Monday Mr. Leveson-Gower would be called 
upon to resign his commission, because he had 


| ceased to be a credit to his regiment.” 
{ 


| 


This second statement changes come 
pletely the character of the first, but 
it is not with the contradictory tenor 
of these official statements that I am 
concerned. I take the second state- 
ment, and deal with the fact that Mr. 
Leveson - Gower complained through 
his relative, Lord De Saumarez, direct 
to the Commander-in-Chief that he had 
been called upon to resign his commis- 
sion, because he was no longer a credit 
to his regiment. We have it on the 
authority of the Secretary of State tor 
War, that Lord De Saumarez would 
not otherwise have gone to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Colonel Kinloch was 
not the regimental authority who called 
upon Mr. Leveson-Gower to resign his 
commission. That regimental authority 
must have been the colonel command- 
ing the three battalions. No officer is 
called upon to resign his commission 
without some sufficient reason. Brietly, 
the circumstances were these. Colonel 
Kinloch, having discovered the abuses 


consequent upon the Subalterns’ 
Courts- martial, had reported the 
circumstances to the colonel of the 


regiment, some of the officers concerned 
having passed from his command. The 
colone! of the regiment directed him to 
deal with the matter. In consequence of 
the action then taken by Colonel Kinloch, 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower asked for a 
private interview with Colonel Kinloch, 
who consented to see him, but only in 
the battalion orderly room and in the 
presence of the two senior officers of the 
battalion. On that occasion Lieutenant 
Leveson -Gower threw himself on the 
mercy of his commanding ofticer, confessed 
to having made false statements concern 
ing him, and asked to be allowed to 
withdraw them. Colonel Kinloch con- 
sented to their withdrawal, but said that 
the matter had passed from his hands 
into those of the colonel commanding the 
regiment. Lieutenant Leveson Gower 
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then appeared in the regimental orderly 
room before the colonel of the regiment 
and his regimental adjutant, and repeated 
the same confession of false statements 
concerning Colonel Kinloch. 


Such are the circumstances which led 
to Lieutenant Leveson-Gower being asked 
to resign his commission. His complaints 
concerning the colonel commanding the 
regiment, the lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding his own battalion, and the dis- 
cipline of his brother officers constitute a 
comprehensive indictment. But all these 
complaints were referred direct to the 
Commander-in-Chief through his relative, 
and have never been subject to Sections 
42 and 27 of the Army Act, and that in 
spite of the fact that on two previous 
occasions, and in the presence of several 
witnesses, Lieutenant Leveson-Gower had 
confessed to making false statements con- 
cerning his commanding officer. The 
course adopted threw to the winds all 
the protection to which, under the terms 
of the Parliamentary contract, every 
commanding otticer is entitled, and freed 
the accuser of all responsibility as to 
the truth of his charges imposed on him 
by Parliament under Section 27 of the 
Army Act. Of this statutory protection 
and statutory liability afforded by the 
Army Act, commanding officers are 
naturally jealous. The Secretary of 
State for War in another place declared 
that to insist upon the Statute would be 
a very severe straining of military law. 
But, my Lords, it is a term, and, in the 
opinion of commanding officers, it is an 
essential term of the Parliamentary con- 
tract. It is part of the bargain, and, 
whether Secretaries of State and Com- 
manders-in-Chief like it or not, Parlia- 
ment must be ‘obeyed and the Statute 
acted upon. In this connection 1 would 
remind the noble Earl the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War of the argument 
he made use of a short time ago in this 
House. He justified the refusal of the 
Commander-in-Chief in the first instance 
to grant Colonel Kinloch the favour of a 
hearing by saying— 

** Lord Roberts cannot think it fair to coun- 
tenance one code of discipline for a regiment 
which may be favourably situated for access to 
the authorities, and a different code for one not 
so situated.” 

But may I ask the noble Earl this ques- 
tion? Does he think it fair to counten- 
ance one code of discipline for the officers 
of a regiment whose relatives may be 
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favourably situated for access to the 
authorities, and another code for those 
whose relatives, by the accident of locality, 
are not so situated’? Parliament plainly 
intends that a case such as that of Lieu- 
tenant Leveson-Gower, an aggrieved 
otticer because he had been called upon to 
resign his commission, as being no longer 
a credit to his regiment, which, in his 
opinion was not the case, should be dealt 
with under Sections 42 and 27 of the 
Army Act. But the discretionary power 
claimed and exercised by the Commander- 
in-Chief of our Army enables him to 
decide if he will allow the Act to operate. 
In other words, it enables him to dispense 
with the Army Act altogether, and to 
nullify the contract which Parliament has 
made with officers and men. I beg to 
ask the noble Earl why Lieutenant Leve- 
son-Gower was allowed to prefer a com- 
plaint to the Commander-in-Chief in a 
manner contrary to Sections 42 and 27 
of the Army Act, and thus to free him- 
self, as an aggrieved officer, from the 
responsibility of the truth of his charges, 
and to deprive his commanding officer of 
the statutory protection against false 
statements conferred on him by Act of 
Parliament ? 


I now leave Sections 42 and 27 of the 
Army Act and pass on to an entirely 
different state of matters. Once a Com- 
mander in-Chief has adopted a certain 
form of procedure, then he is bound to 
carry it out according to the strict letter. 
He is no longer, in virtue of any dis- 
cretionary power, outside the Army Act, 
but he is firmly held within the meshes 
of the Rules of Procedure laid down by 
Act of Parliament. Acting on the in- 
formation conveyed to him on Friday, 
December 12th, by Lord De Saumarez, 
who was instructed by Lieutenant Leve- 
son-Gower, the Commander-in-Chief 
ordered a Court of Inquiry to be con- 
vened. That Court of Inquiry met on 
Sunday, December 14th, and forwarded 
the information collected on the next day. 
Now, my Lords, what are Courts of In- 
quiry. Remember that nothing like 
them is known in civil life. Courts ot 
Inquiry are of two kinds—statutory and 
prerogative, but I am only concerned 
with prerogative Courts of Inquiry. A 
Court of Inquiry convened by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is of this character. It 
is not under the sanction of a Statute, 
but its proceedings are regulated by the 
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Rules of Procedure, Part 2, Section 124. 
The members who compose a Court of 
Inquiry take no oath. They do not, 
unless so directed by the convening 
officer, and in this case they were not so 
directed, take evidence on oath. The 
witnesses who attend do not give testi- 
mony under the sanction of an oath or 
any legal summons from the Crown. 
Their information is purely voluntary, 
and they are invited to speak under the 
representation that their statements will 
be received and treated as confidential 
communications. The whole proceedings 
are informal and extra-judicial. Until a 
year ago this was the definition of a 
Court of Inquiry— 

“A Court of Inquiry has no judicial power, 
and is in strictness not a Court at all, but an 
assembly of persons directed by a commanding 
otticer to collect evidence with respect to a 
transaction into which he cannot conveniently 
himself make inquiry.” 

That was changed by an Army Order of 
April, 1902 into— 

‘An assembly of officers directed by a com- 
manding officer to collect evidence and report 
with respect to a transaction into which he 
cannot himself conveniently make inquiry,” 
But can the noble Earl the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War explain why the 
former definition is no longer applicable % 
No authority is anywhere conferred on 
the Commander-in-Chief to pass sentence 
on any of the material forwarded. Sub- 
section L says— - 

“The proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, or 
any confession, statement, or answer to a 
question, made or given at a Court of Inquiry, 
shall not be admissible in evidence against an 
officer or soldier, nor shall any evidence re- 
specting the proceedings of the Court be given 
ayainst any officer or soldier. 

Now, in view of that Section, is a 
Commander-in-Chief empowered to pass 
sentence, as he didin the case of Colonel 
Kinlgch, upon the statement made by 
him as a witness before a Court of 
Inquiry? I must now remind the 
noble Ear!,the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, of the words he used in your 
Lordships’ House before Easter. The 
noble Earl said— 

“| desire to emphasise the fact that Colonel 
Kinloch gave evidence before a Court of In- 
guiry appointed by Sir H. Trotter, and that 
it was on that evidence that the Comimander- 
in-Chief formed his opinion.” 

We know, then, that the Commander- 
in-Chief did, as a matter of fact, sentence 
Colonel Kinloch, on the statement made 
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by him asa witness before the Court of 
Inquiry. Therefore, the War Office 
must hold that the Commander-in-Chief 
is empowered to take such action. But, 
my Lords, from whence is derived this 
authority which over-rides an Act of 
Parliament and confers upon the office 
of Commander-in-Chief a despotic power 
which is beyond all law, and which has 
never been allowed under our constitu- 
tion toany single individual in any de- 
partment of Government? On this 
point I hope for some information from 
the noble Earl, the Under Secretary of 
State for War, because I do not under- 
stand how the discretionary powers of 
a Commander-in-Chief can be used to 
infringe the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament. Iam confident, however, that 
when an officer appears before a Court 
of Inquiry then no Commander-in-Chief 
and no Secretary of State can deprive 
him of the assistance of those provisions 
which Parliament has enacted for the 
vindication of his character or military 
reputation. 

My Lords, this is no question of 
military law or military procedure. It 
is a question of the infringement of the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament. | 
propose to quote the various Sub- 
sections of Rule of Procedure 124, and 
to show how in each instance in the case 
of Colonel Kinloch they have been 
violated. Sub-section F lays down— 

‘“Whenever any inquiry affects the char- 
acter or military reputation of an ofticer 
or soldier full opportunity must be afforded to 
theofficer or soldier of being present throughout 
the inquiry, and of making any statement, and 
of giving any evidence he may wish to give, 
and of cross-examining any witness whose evi- 
dence in his opinion affects his character or 
military reputation, and producing any wit- 
nesses in defence of his character or military 
reputation. 

Your Lordships must remember that 
Colonel Kinloch appeared before this 
Court as a witness only. Yet it was on 
his statement before this Court that the 
Commander-in-Chief based his decision 
that Colonel Kinloch was unfit to remain 
inthe command of his battalion. Colonel 
Kinloch appeared before the Court with 
the character of a competent com- 
manding officer. The Secretary of State 
for War said on the 5th March— 


“JT may add that Colonel Kinloch is an 
officer who, apart from recent occurrences, had 
served with credit at home, and with distinction 
on active service.” 
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As a result of the proceedings befcre 
the Court of Inquiry the Commander-in 
Chief bestowed upon him the military 
reputation of unfitness to continue 
in the command of his battalion. Now 
it is a fact that Colonel Kinloch was 
not allowed to be present throughout 
the Inquiry. He was not allowed to 
cross-examine the witnesses, although 
Mr. Leveson-Gower, his accuser, appeared 
as a witness before the Court. He was 


not afforded a full opportunity of making | 
any statement or giving any evidence | 


he might wish to give. 
even allowed to complete the statement 
he did make, because the Court of 


Inquiry stood suddenly adjourned to! 


finish its investigations, and, whilst thus 
abruptly adjourned, was _ dispersed. 
Sub-section C provides that— 

“The Court will be guided by the written 

instructions of the ofticer who assembled the 
Court. The instructions should be full and 
explicit, and must state the general character 
of the information required from the Court 
of Inquiry in their report.” 
This Section directs that the Court 
itself must be informed by written 
instructions what is the specific point 
of their investigations. That point 
could not have been the character or 
military reputation of Colonel Kinloch, 
for if the Court had been warned that 
Colonel Kinloch’s military reputation 
was to be determined by his statement 
they would have proceeded under Sub- 
section F. The very fact of their not 
so proceeding was the strongest possible 
intimation to Colonel Kinloch that his 
character was not in question. He 
therefore made his statement, having 
been assured by the procedure adopted 
by the Court that his words could not 
be used to affect his military reputation. 
Sub-section G reads 

“Tt is the duty of the Court of Inquiry to 
put such questions to a witness as they think 
desirable for testing the truth or accuracy of 
any evidence he has given, and otherwise for 
eliciting the truth.” 

The Court had been told that Colonel 
Kinloch’s character was not under in- 


vestigation, therefore they did not 


examine witnesses with a view to, 
extracting the truth on that point. 
This is most important because of 


Lieutenant Leveson-Gower. I must 
remind your Lordships that Lieutenant 
Leveson-Gower admitted having made 
false statements concerning his com- 
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| manding officer, in consequence of which 
|the regimental authorities asked him 
'to resign his commission. He then 
| preferred a complaint to the Commander. 
|in-Chief in a manner which evaded 
| Sections 42 and 27 of the Army Act, 
|He next escaped cross-examination at 
|the hands of Colonel Kinloch because 
| Sub-section F. of Rule of Procedure 124 
|was violated, and finally avoided that 
| examination to which he would have been 
| subjected at the hands of the members of 
the Court of Inquiry had they not been 
'misinformed as to the true point of 
their investigations. The information 
ecllected by the Court of Inquiry was 
| forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief, 
It is here that the extreme hardship of 
the procedure begins. If the Court of 
Inquiry forwarded information on which 
the Commander-in-Chief decided whether 
the case should be formally tried, no 
great harm would be done. But it is 
not so. The Commander-in-Chief at 
once proceeded to sentence Colonel 
Kinloch. The duties of a Court of 
Inquiry have been compared with those 
of a Grand Jury, who decide whether 
there is primé fucie evidence for the 
solemnities of a formal trial. But the 
‘analogy is altogether false. Whoever 
heard of a Judge pronouncing sentence 
(on the statement of a witness before 
a Grand Jury? But that is precisely 
what the Commander-in-Chief did in 
this instance in his capacity of judge. 
I think that there is no one who coes 
not agree with the words of “ Clode’s 
Military and Martial Law,” page 199. 
Speaking of these Courts of Inquiry he 
says- 


‘Before anyone is prejudiced by the result, 
it would appear desirable, if not demanded by 
justice, that the decision of the judge be 
communicated a’ d an opportunity of explana- 
tion be afforded to him.”’ 


° 
The sentence only was communicated to 
Colonel Kinloch. Neither he nor the 
Court before which he appeared were 
ever informed that there was any charge 
against him. Meantime, circumstances 
had combined to place the Commander- 
in-Chief in a position which it is not at 
all desirable for « Commander-in-Chief to 
find himself, namely, that before he 
assumes the position of judge he had 
heard the ex parte statement of a relative 
of one of the subalterns principally con- 
‘cerned. From the moment that the 
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Commander-in-Chief had ordered a Court 
of Inquiry he had assumed judicial funce- 
tions. I hope that the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary of State for War will be 
able toassure the House that after the 12th 
of December the Commander-in-Chief 
allowed no more ex porte statements on 
the merits of the case to be made to 
him, but confined himself entirely to 
the channel of information he had him- 
self chosen, namely, the Court of Inquiry. 
I ask for this assurance because the 
following facts have come to my know- 
ledge. On the 17th December—that is, 
two days after the Court of Inquiry 
had reported, but nearly a fortnight 
before the decision of the Commander- 
in-Chief was announced — Lord de 
Saumarez called on thesecond lieutenant 
of the Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
and informed him that he had come to 
see his father, but that as his father 
happened to be out he would do as well. 
The purport of the noble Lord was to 
ask if the officer’s father had anything 
tosay upon the case which was then 
proceeding in the Grenadier Guards 
because, if so, the noble Lord would 
undertake to lay it before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief without the information 
going first before the colonel of the 
regiment, and in this way the name of 
the officer would be left out of the 
matter. I should add that the officer, 
with a true sense of discipline and of 
loyalty to his commanding officer, re- 
fused to have anything to do with such 
a transaction. I make no comment 
upon this incident, but I cite it to show 
the grave disadvantage of departing 
from Section 42 of the Army Act. 
Compare, my Lords, the security for 
the just exercise of the discretionary 
powers of a Judge and of a Commander- 
in-Chief. A Judge is a public man in a 
great and conspicuous situation. No- 
thing that he does is done in a corner, 
and in that publicity lies the security 
for the just exercise of the discretionary 
power of a Judge. The Commander-in- 
Chief basesthe exercise of his discretionary 
powers upon a haphazird collection of 
irresponsible statements made before a 
secret Court, and upon the information 
privately conveyed to him by the rela- 
tives and friends of officers concerned, 
the whole transaction being veiled in 
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subject to no appeal. Sub-section M 


reads— 


‘* An officer or soldier who is tried by Court- 
martial in respect of any matter or thing which 
has been reported on by a Court of Inquiry, 
and, unless the Secretary of State sees reason 
to order otherwise, an officer or soldier whose 
character or military reputation is in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State affected by 
anything in the evidence before, or in respect 
of, a Court of Inquiry, shall be entitled to a 
copy of the proceedings of the Court, includ- 
ing any report made by the Court, on payment 
of the actual cost of the copy required, not 
exceeding 2d. for every folio of seventy-two 


| words.” 


secrecy, and, moreover, being final and | 


Under this Section Colonel Kinloch 
applied on the 12th January for a copy 
of the Report. On the 15th January 
he was officially informed in answer 
that no Report had been made, but on 
the 20th January a copy of the Report 
was forwarded to him without comment. 
Can the noble Earl assure me that the 
Report was ever read, because, if so, 
how could its existence be officially 
denied? Further than this, the Report 
of a Court of Inquiry is only turnished 
to officers whose character or military 
reputation is in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State affected by its con- 
tents. But the whole proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry were conducted on the 
instruction that such was not the case. 
The Secretary of State in his place in 
Parliament on 5th March stated :- 


* The General Officer Commanding the Home 
District at once assembled a regimental Court 
of Inquiry. The character of Colonel Kinloch 
Was not In question. ° 

The noble Earl, the Under Secretary 
of State for War, as I have reminded 
him, wished a short time’ ago to 
emphasise the fact that Colonel Kinloch 
had been heard before the Court of 
Inquiry. I now wish to emphasise in 
your Lordships’ House the nature of 
that hearing. Colonel Kinloch then 
was deprived of that hearing to which 
he was entitled under the Rules of Pro- 
cedure. The statement which he made 
before the Court, and upon which his 
sentence was based, was made under the 
assurance conferred by the provisions ot 
an Act of Parliament that it could not 
be used to affect his military reputation. 
The Court itself was misinformed as to 
the real point of their enquiry, and 
therefore did not conduct their examina- 
tion of witnesses in the way they would 
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otherwise have done. Colonel Kinloch 
w:s never heard in his own defence at all, 
as the noble Earl implied he had been. 
He appeared before the Court only as 
a voluntary witness, and not as a person 
charged, or to be heard in his own 
defence. Both he anc the Court had 
been assured that there was no charge 
against him. In consequence of a debate 
in the House of Commons in April, 1901, 
on Courts of Inquiry, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State gave 
the following promise to Parliament— 

“T will take care to make Courts of Inquiry 
more formal and to give to each officer the 
fullest possible opportunity of being heard in 
his own defence.” 

That is a very distinct pledge given to 
Parliament. Why has it been so totally 
disregarded in the case of Colonel Kin- 
loch? In criminal proceedings you 
warn a prisoner that his statements may 
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be used against him, and without that_ 


warning you cannot use them in 
evidence. But in military proceedings 
an officer is assured by the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament that his state- 
ments cannot be used against him, 
and then the Commander-in-Chief 
bases his sentence upon them. I beg 
to ask the noble Earl the following 
questions. Why were the Rules of Pro- 
eedure disregarded in Colonel Kinloch’s 
Court of Inquiry? When a Court of 
Inquiry has been irregularly held, is 
there any appeal? If there is no appeal, 
then on whose authority can the Army 
Act be dispensed with, and of what value 
is the Army Act to officers and men 
under our present military administra- 
tion? It is obvious from the statement 
printed by the War Office that there 
was direct conflict between Colonel 
Kinloch and Lieutenant Leveson-Gower 
on a matter of fact. Colonel Kinloch 
states that when Lieutenant Leveson- 
Gower was asked for his reasons, he 
siid— 

‘‘When you censured me some weeks ago for 
absence without leave and disobedience of 
orders, you said to me that you were going to 
hand me over to the senior subaltern to be 
dealt with, or words to that effect. This 
statement was untrue, as the Adjutant can 
prove. 

The circumstances which led to that 
interview in the orderly room, the 


previous conduct of Lieutenant Leveson- 


Gower. and the reasons which induced 
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Colonel Kinloch to ask the senior 
subaltern to use his influence with 


Lieutenant Leveson-Gower as regards 
his general conduct, none of these 
essential points appear in Colonel 
Kinloch’s published statement, because 
both Colonel Kinloch and the Court had 
been assured that the statement he was 
making as a witness would not be used 
to affect his military reputation, and 
was in no sense a statement made in his 
own defence. I have myself been the 
senior subaltern of a battalion in the 
Grenadier Guards, and have been told 
by senior officers of the regiment to 
remonstrate with the junior subalterns 
on their general conduct. The custom 
of thus appealing to the influence of 
senior subalterns was the custom of the 
regiment when I joined it a quarter of 
a century ago. It was in accordance 
with that system, for the existence of 
which Colone' Kinloch is most certainly 
not responsible, seeing that it existed in 
the regiment long before he juined, that 
he asked the senior subaltern to use his 
influence with Lieutenant Leveson- 
Gower. Now, in civil proceedings where 
evidence is thus conflicting. the greatest 
possible weight is put on the impression 
formed by the Judge, who has had the 
witnesses before him, observed their 
demeanour, and decided which of the 
two statements is to be believed. The 
three officers who composed the Court, 
and had the witnesses before them and 
observed their demeanour, had formed 
their opinion and recorded it in writing. 
Their opinion did not coincide with the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (The Earl of Harpwicke): 
What document is the noble Duke refer- 
ring to{ A Court has noright to ex- 
press an opinion. 


THe Duke oF BEDFORD: The Court 
did express an opinion, and in writing. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I think 
not. 


THe Duke or BEDFORD: I think 
the noble Lord will find that theydid issue 
a report, and their opinion did not coin- 
cide with the opinion of the Commander 
in-Chief, who had not seen the witnesses 
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or heard them make their statements, but | asking whether this infringement of 


who had seen the relatives of officers con- 
cerned and had heard their ex parte 
statements on the merits of the case. 


Their report was sent to Colonel Kinloch. | 


He is entitled to use it for his own 
advantage. But now arises another 


hardship inseparable from secret Courts. | 


The report affecs many other officers 
besides Colonel Kinloch. Officers respect 
the private character of the report and 
proceedings of a Court of Inquiry 
because they know that, according to 
the terms of their contract with Parlia- 
ment, such reports are private and 
sacred from publication. In another 
place the Secretary of State for War 
condemned Colonel Kinloch on the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry. But 
not a hint did the right hon. Gentleman 
drop that the — of the Court was 
favourable to Colonel Kinloch. ‘There 
is a rule known to everyone, that docu- 
ments quoted by Ministers must be laid 
upon the Table of the House. Every 
man is assumed to intend the necessary 
consequences of his action. The Govern- 
ment quoted Colonel Kinloch’s \ state- 
ment as a witness, and as a foreseen and 
necessary consequence the statement 
was published, in spite of the Army Act, 
which says that no statement made at 
a Court of Inquiry is admissible as 
evidence against an officer. 

Let me again remind you of the 
circumstances under which Colonel 
Kinloch made the statement published 
by the War Office as evidence. It is 
the statement of a willing witness, not 
made upon oath, not made under legal 
compulsion. It is the statement of a 
witness who has been assured that his 
own character is not the subject of 
inquiry before the Court. It is a state- 
ment made by him under the most 
solemn pledge of confidence conferred 
by the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment to three officers well known to 
him, and is thus couched in language of 
familiar conversation. Such, then, is the 
statement which the War Office held out 
to Parliament and the country as if it 
were the legal evidence of a man know- 


ing himself to be on his trial before a_ 


formal tribunal. I am constrained to 
say that that publication amounts toa 


misrepresentation on which I cannot. 


refrain from 
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| 


|the Army Act entailing a breach of 
confidence can be justified by the noble 
Earl, the Under Secretary of State for 
War? If anything further is needed 
to discredit these secret Courts of 
Inquiry, it would be this action of the 
War Office. Parliament is aware of the 
injustice which such secret Courts may 
perpetuate, and has provided safeguards 
in the various sub-sections which I 
have quoted. But are these safeguards 
provided by Parliament to be swept 
'away at the caprice of the War Office ? 
Remember, my Lords, that without 
such safeguards Courts of Inquiry 
violate the principles of Common Law, 
because, as Lord Coke said— 

“A man may be unjustly accused and shall 
be without remedy, or defamed and not have 
any traverse of it.” 

These words were true of Courts of 
Inquiry as they were 300 years ago. 
They are equally true now of the 
Court of Inquiry as conducted by the 
War Office in the case of Colonel 
Kinloch. They are true to-day, because 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War have disregarded 
the explicit terms of the Parliamen- 
tary contract, and violated the Rules 
established by Parliament for the 
vindication of the character and military 
reputation of officers in His Majesty’s 
Army. I beg to ask the Question stand- 
ing in my name. 


The Earn or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, I feel that the House will sym- 
pathise with me in having to reply to 
the speech that has been made by the 
noble Duke, based as it has been on a 
Question consisting of about six lines, 
and to answer which would not have 
occupied many minutes of your Lord 
ships’ time. There is no suggestion in 
the notice of the Question that the case 
of Colonel Kinloch would be introduced, 
and I had a hope, which I believe is 
shared by the House and the public, 
that that case had passed from the 
political arena. The noble Duke has 
spoken at some length on highly techni- 
cal matters, and I think I am justified 
in strongly protesting at the noble 
Duke's not having done me the courtesy 
of giving me notice of the subjects with 
which he was going to deal, because, in 


2A 
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a question of this kind, with which 
dates, regulations, and sections of Acts 
of Parliament, and Rules of Procedure 
are concerned, it is obviously necessary 
to prepare, and carefully prepare, the 
reply. The noble Duke has availed him- 
self to an unusual extent—indeed, to a 
greater ex ent than I have ever heard 
before in this House —of the licence the 
House allows, and I ask indulgence if I 
do not attempt to follow the noble Duke 
through all the points he has raised, in 
an endeavour to dispose of some of the 
sinister suggestions he has made against 
the War Office and the Commander- 
in-Chief in respect to the treat- 
ment Colonel Kinloch has_ received. 
The noble Duke, in discussing Sections 
42 and 27 of the Army Act found an 
opportunity for introducing the name of 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower, and stating 
that that officer had made a false state- 
ment, and ought to have been proceeded 
against under these Sections. 


Tue Duke or BEDFORD: I beg 
the noble Earl’s pardon. I said that an 
officer preferring a complaint, whether he 
makes a false statement or not, should do 
so under the Section. 


THe FEart or HARDWICKE: I 
respectfully submit that the noble Duke 
suggested that Lientenant Leveson-Gower 
made a false statement, and from what 
he said it would be inferred that that 
false statement was a serious one. 


THe Duke oF BEDFORD: I stated 
that Lieutenant Leveson-Gower admitted 
making a false statement ; he did so in 
the presence of many witnesses. 


THe Eart or HARDWICKE: I 
wish to do the officer the justice of ex 
plaining that Lieutenant Leveson-Gower, 
when asked why he had not complained 
to his commanding officer of the treat- 
ment that certain officers had received in 
the Grenadier Guards, said—and this is 
the “ false statement “that he believed 
Colonel Kinloch was aware of this treat- 
ment. 
had no knowledge of what was going on, 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower said— 

“Tam sorry I made the statement, I admit 
I was wrong.” 

I do not think the noble Duke is entitled 
to refer to that as a false statement 
made against a \commanding officer. 


The Earl of Hurdwicke. 


{LORDS} 


But when Colonel Kinloch said he | 
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{I think the noble Duke will recognise 
that the charge against Lieutenant 
| Leveson-Gower is not so serious as he 
bas led the House to believe. With 
regard to the particular case of the Court 
of Inquiry, to which the noble Duke 
referred, [ would like to explain that 
when matters connected with the Grenadier 
Guards were first brought to the notice 
of the Commander-in-Chief, he directed the 
adjutant general to give instructions to 
Sir Henry Trotter, commanding the 
Home District, to make an inquiry into 
all the circumstances. He did not order 
him to appoint a Court of Inquiry, he 
merely asked him to inquire and report 
to him as to what truth there was in the 
statement made by Lord De Saumarez 
and Lord Belhaven. The Commander-in- 
Chief had every intention of appointing 
a formal Court of Inqury at Aldershot, 
but in the meantime the  adjutant- 
general had given Sir Henry Trotter 
these instructions. Sir Henry Trotter 
was asked to inquire into the general 
question of the discipline in the regiment, 
in reference to officers and to the chain 
of responsibility ; whether within the 
period of the then commanding officer's 
tenure of command there had taken place 
punishments by officers of their comrades, 
the cause and nature of the punishment, 
and the names of all concerned ; to what 
extent he (Sir Henry Trotter), or other 
officers in authority, were aware of what 
was going on; what steps had been 
taken, and what decision had been come 
to, by other commanding officers in con- 
nection with these matters ; and to report 
as regards the present case upon all the 
circumstances in detail. Sir Henry 
Trotter thereupon, on his own responsi- 
| bility, formed a regimental Court of 
Inquiry, and within two days the evi- 
| dence of the Court was placed in the hands 
of the Commander-in-Chief. The noble 
Duke referred to the recommendations of 
the Court. 


THE Duke oF BEDFORD: The re- 
port. 


THe EArt or HARDWICKE: The 


Court made no report. 


Tue Dukeor BEDFORD: The noble 
Earl must be in error, for a report was 
sent to Colonel Kinloch and I have seen 
| it, 
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Tue Eart oF HARDWICKE: I pre- 
sume that the noble Duke is referring to 
the covering letter forwarding the pro- 
ceedings of the Court. 


THE Duke oF BEDFORD: No, to 
the report of the Court itself—the report 
signed by the President. 


THe Ear or HARDWICKE: I can 
find nothing to indicate that there was 
any recommendation or report. Indeed, 
I would point out to the noble Duke that 
a Court is specially forbidden to make 
any report. 


THe Duke or BEDFORD: I cannot 
help that. The Court did make a report— 
that report was sent to Colonel Kinloch, 
and I have seen it. 


THe Eart or HARDWICKE: It is 
very difficult for me to deny what the 
noble Duke says. I cannot quote, because 
[am not prepared to lay the document on 
the Table of the House. I can only say 
that a Court of Inquiry was appointed 
by Sir Henry Trotter to inquire into the 
matters which I have read, and that there 
was no finding and no recommendation of 
any sort or kind in the report of the Court 
of Inquiry. There was merely a covering 
letter from the general officer com- 
manding. With regard to the point that 
the officer ought to be present during the 


hearing of the Court, I would observe | 


that the general reference to Sir Henry 
Trotter and the Court of Inquiry he ap- 
pointed would have necessitated every 
officerin the regiment being present during 
the inquiry. 

Tue Duke or BEDFORD: Why not ? 

THE Earn or HARDWICKE: The 
Court of Inquiry, I presume, would have 
been perfectly willing to allow Colonel 
Kinloch to be present, but he made no 
such request. 


Tue DuKE oF BEDFORD: Colonel 
Kinloch did not know what was going to 
happen. 


Tue EarLtor HARDWICKE: Colonel 
Kinloch had every opportunity of being 
present during the proceedings of 
the Court if he had wished to avail him- 
self of that right. He did not 
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and, so far as I understand, there was no 
reason why he should, because there was 
no direct charge framed against him. It 
was merely a general inquiry as to 
matters connected with the regiment. 
I now come to the most important point 
in the remarks [ have to address to your 
Lordships on this matter. The noble 
Duke has asked how it is that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief could override Sections 
of the Act of Parliament, Rules of Pro- 
cedure, and Regulations by sentencing 
Colonel Kinloch on the statement which 
he made, not upon oath, but as a witness 
before the Court. The Commander-in- 
Chief did not take action on anything 
contained in the Army Act, or on any 
of the regulations to which the noble 
Duke refers. He acted on the Royal 
Warrant, Section 98, which provides 
that should it be considered desirable 
in the interests of the service to remove 
an officer from full pay for causes other 
than misconduct, it shall be in the power 
of the Secretary of State, upon the re- 
commendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief, to place such officer, if he is 
entitled to half-pay, on the half-pay list, 
subject to Article 308, which merely 
refers to the questien whether half-pay 
is to be reduced or not. I do not think 
anyone will deny that it is absolutely 
essential that the Commander-in-Chief 
should have that authority. It is an 
authority which exists in the Navy, in 
the Civil Service, and in every business 
concern. The noble Duke asks whether 
the Commander-in-Chief has power to 
pronounce sentence. Of course he has 
not the power to pronounce sentence— 
that is, to sentence an officer to fourteen 
days or three months imprisonment, 
That is quite another matter, which has 
nothing to do with the course of action 
taken by the Commander-in-Chief. The 
Commander-in-Chief acted, as I say, 
under the Royal Warrant. Every Com- 
mander-in-Chief has had to act under 
that Warrant over and over again, and 
to suggest, as the noble Duke does, that 
the Commander-in-Chief exceeded his 
authority in having accepted Colonel 
Kinloch’s own statement as to the con- 
dition of the regiment, and having 
acted upon it is, I think, going a little 
further than the noble Duke would go 
were he not an old Grenadiersman. I 
cannot help remarking that it is curious 
that we should to-night have been listen- 
ing to the noble Duke explaining to the 


2A 2 
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House his views as to the amount of |a matter that was then brought up. | 
authority which should remain vested | understand from the noble Earl that no 
in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief | one anticipated that the particular ques- 
when it is not so very. long ago that he | tions referred to would have been brought 
was pointing out in this House that the | forward, and in all the circumstances 
Commander-in-Chief had not sufficient | the Government not being in a position 
authority for the proper discharge of his to satisfactorily and thoroughly reply to 
duties. I have merely to say, in con-| the statements made, I think the discus- 
clusion, that, if the noble Duke wishes | gion should be adjourned. 

me to give a more detailed reply to the 
various questions he has addressed to | 
me this evening, I must ask that notice! THE LORD PRESIDENT oF tue 
should be given and the questions placed | COUNCIL (The Duke of DEvonsuirr): 


on the paper. /On behalf ofthe Government I should 
certainly object to the simple adjourn- 
'mentof thedebate. Asa matter of fact, 
there is no question on which the ad- 
journment could be moved. I think 
my noble friend the Under Secretary 
of State for War and His Majesty's 
Government have very great reason 
to complain of the course which has 
been taken by the noble Duke, who 
put on the Paper one or two abstract 
questions of a kind which it would have 
| been perfectly simple to deal with, and 
|then made a long and elaborate state- 
| ment as to matters of which he had not 
| given the smallest notice. I am perfectly 
| willing, if the noble Ear] opposite, or if 
| any Member of the House desires, to dis- 
cuss further the case of Colonel Kinloch, 
the treatment which he received and the 
whole history of the case, on the under- 
|standing that ample notice is given 
_ specifying the documents and the princi- 
pal facts to which it is desired to call 
| attention. 


*EarL SPENCER: Ido not propose to 
enter into the details of the extremely 
technical, but, as it seems to me, highly 
important matter which has been 
brought hefore the House by the noble 
Duke, but I rise to ask His Majesty’s 
Government whether it would not be 
more conducive toa thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the matter that 
the debate should be adjourned than 
that it should proceed now. The noble 
Duke has made an exceedingly able 
and important speech; he has brought 
forward some very strong arguments in 
support of his attack on the action of 
the Com mander-in-Chief and the manner 
in which the Court of Inquiry has been 
held. How has that been met? 
not, for a moment, say that the noble 
Earl has not met it as well as he possibly 
could, but he began his speech by saying 
that he was not in the least degree aware 
that the particular case to which the 
noble Duke referred were going to be 


made the subject of debate to-night. He | 


said he could have answered the Question 


as it stood on the Paper ina few words, | 


but that it would be extremely difficult 
for him to answer forthwith the detailed 
attack which had been made. More- 


over, the noble Earl has been repeatedly | 
In the | 


contradicted on matters of fact. 
circumstances [| venture to think we 


ought to have a further declaration on | 


the matter. So farasI am able to judge, 
I hardly think the answer that has been 
given is a complete answer to the noble 
Duke. It is not always necessary for 
the Commander-in-Chief to be in his 


I do} 


THE Duke or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: I should like, after the speech 
|we have just heard, to know in what 
position we stand. The noble Duke has 
told us that this is the case of Colonel 
| Kinloch. 


THE Duke oF DEVONSHIRE: Which 
| Duke are you referring to? 


THE Duke or NORTHUMBER- 
| LAND: The noble Duke below me (the 
| Duke of Devonshire) has said that this 
| is the case of Colonel Kinloch. 





place, to answer any particular attack) Tyr Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I said 
himself, but it was the case the other day | that the case which has been brought for- 
that Lord Roberts came down to the| ward by the noble Duke, the Duke of 
House, and replied on his own behalf in | Bedford, was the case of Colonel Kinloch. 


The Earl of Hardwicke. 
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THe Duke or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: To my mind, and, I think, to 
the minds of many of your Lordships, 
this is the case of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Commander-in-Chief. 
Colonel Kinloch’s name has necessarily 
been introduced into it, but the question 
is not whether Colonel Kinloch did or 
did not do particular things, or whether 
he has or has not been propezly punished. 
That would be the case of Colonel Kin- 
loch. In this case the real issue is 
whether His Majesty’s Government, the 
Secretary of State for War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief have utterly disregarded 
Acts of Parliament and the regulations of 
the Service and substituted a procedure of 
their own which gives the accused no 
chance of fair play. The question which 
the noble Duke asks, and which I should 
have thought was fairly expressed, was 
whether this was legal and whether it 
had the approval of your Lordships’ 
House. It appears to me to be some- 
thing like an attempt to, vulgarly speak- 
ing, draw a red herring across the scent 
for His Majesty’s Government to protest, 
after the speech of the noble Duke, that 
they were not prepared to go into all the 
circumstances of Colonel Kinloch’s case. 
I should like to ask if the Government 
are unprepared at the present moment to 
answer the two or three plain questions 
submitted, and to which I must say the 
Under-Secretary has not yet replied. 
The Army Act lays down a certain course 
of procedure—that when an officer has 
anything to complain of he should report 
to his commanding officer, and he is at 
liberty, if he cannot get satisfaction from 
his commanding officer, to request that 
his complaint may be forwarded to the 
highest authority. I would ask His 
Majesty’s Government this plain question 
—Why, when these noble Lords came to 
the Commander-in-Chief with a complaint, 
did he not follow the usual, the plain and 
straightforward, course? Why did he 
not say, “If the officers have anything to 
complain of let them make their report 
to the commanding ofticer of the battalion, 
and, if he cannot satisfy them, let the 
complaint be forwarded to me?” Why 
was that course not adopted? The 
only shadow of a reason which has 
been alleged is this, that one of the 
noble Lords who went to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief discovered that one 
of these subalterns was to be dismissed 
from the battalion within a very few 
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days. That is no reason at all, for the 
Commander-in-Chief could very well 
have stopped any action of that sort by 
& telegram until the officer had had an 
opportunity of making his complaints in 
the usual course. That is one perfectly 
inexplicable feature in this case, and one 
which I should have thought His 
Majesty’s Government, without much pre- 
paration, might have managed to answer. 
Now, my Lords, what are the evils which 
His Majesty’s Government have brought 
about by this course of procedure? The 
Secretary of State for War waxed very 
indignant over the charge suggesting 
that he and the Commander-in-Chief 
had been influenced by the rank and 
social position of the complainants. 
That is not an accusation which will be 
| made in this House; but can the Secre- 
| tary of State for War wonder very much if 
|those who have not the fine feelings 
which possess him, and which, no doubt, 
possess your Lordships, should conceive 
some sinister suggestion when, in the 
absence of all possible and conceivable 
reasons for not adopting the usual course, 
the Commander-in-Chief goes out of his 
way to adopt an unusual course? I 
think it is most undesirable that great 
officers of State and distinguished officers 
of the Army should do anything which, 
even to the most uninstructed, should 
lead to the belief that they are 
actuated by anything but the high 
motives by which we know them to be 
actuated. That is in itself a reason why 
your Lordships should demand to know 
why the Commander-in-Chief departed 
from the usual course open to him. Then 
we have exactly the same question as to 
the reasons for the Court of Inquiry 
instituted by Sir Henry Trotter. 








Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I have 
told you. 


THe Duke or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: The noble Eari says he has told 
us. I do not wish to misrepresent the 
noble Earl, but, as far as I could gather, 
I understood him to say that it was a 
blunder of the adjutant-general’s. 


THE Eart or HARDWICKE: I told 
the House that the Commander-in-Chief, 
through the adjutant-general, asked the 
officer commanding the Home District, 
Sir Henry Trotter, to report to him as to 
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whether there was any truth in the 
statements made by Lord Belhaven and 
Lord De Saumarez; that Sir Henry 
Trotter, perfectly within his rights, and 
on his own responsibility, summoned a 
regimental Court of Inquiry which took 
evidence from all the officers concerned, 
and that Sir Henry Trotter within two 
days forwarded that evidence, including 
the evidence of Colonel Kinloch, to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


THe Duke or NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: What I want to know is, 
was that what the Commander-in- 
Chief intended, or was it not? 
If it was the intention of the Commander- 
in-Chief to investigate this by a Court of 
Inquiry, what we want to know is 
whether the career of an officer is to be 
at the mercy of the finding of a Court of 
Inquiry, at which he has no right to be 
present, and to cross-examine witnesses, 
and at which he is asked to make a 


statement as a witness, and is then, as_ 


the noble Duke fairly pointed out, con- 
demned upon his own evidence? Is this 
fair play? So far as I understand, it is 
not military practice. I hope it is not; 
but, if it is, so much the worse. It is 
not fair play. The noble Earl the Under 
Secretary spoke as if being put on half- 
pay was merely an arrangement which 
everybody admits must be in the power 
of the Commander in-Chief. The dis- 
cretion of the Crown to deal with an 
officer, 
in-Chief, without giving any reasons of 
any sort or kind is a power which must 
exist ; but this is a different case. Here 
is a case where there is an inquiry, and 
at that inquiry charges are made which 
the officer has no possibility of rebutting. 
I maintain that a man should not be dis- 
missed upon accusations and 
which he has no power of rebutting. 


THe EARL OF 
charges were made, 


THE DuKE oF NORTHUMBERLAND: | 


Then why was he retired? He was 
retired because, in the opinion of the | 
Commander-in-Chief, he was unfit to | 


command the regiment. Is not that a 


charge ? 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE: No. 
The Earl of Hardwicke. 


{LORDS} 


on the advice of the Commander- | 


charges | 


HARDWICKE: No! 


| annulled, 
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THE Duke or NORTHUMBER. 
LAND: Not a charge when it is stated 
on the evidence of a Court of Inquiry, 
that an officer is unfit to command a 
regiment ? Well, I have never had the 
honour of serving in the Army, but I 
think we all have some idea of the abstract 
principles of justice, and I do say that a 
man has no right to be condemned — and 
to deprive a distinguished officer of the 
command of his battalion is to condemn 
him—on evidence taken before a Court 
of Inquiry—and if the action taken was 
not on the evidence given before that 
Court of Inquiry there was no reason for 
holding the inquiry—when he was not 
present, had no power to cross-examine 
witnesses, and, indeed, had no /ocus standi 
before that Court at all. The noble Earl 
said that if Colonel Kinloch had asked he 
would no doubt have been allowed to be 
present. He did not ask to he present 
because he did not know that these 
strange consequences were going to follow 
from the holding of the Court of Inquiry. 
The noble Duke behind me has already 
told your Lordships that a Court of 
Inquiry for many purposes occupies the 
position of a grand jury, and I do say that 
it is not justice, whether it be a practice 
or not—and I do not believe it is a 
practice—that a man, on the finding of a 
grand jury, that is to say, on the finding 
of a Court at which he is not present 
and cannot cross-eXamine witnesses, 
|should be visited by any penalties. I 
hope this matter will not be allowed to 
|rest, and that some noble Lord who is 
better acquainted than I am with the 
details of the Service, and who possesses 
the knowledge which military experi- 
ence alone can give, will raise this point 
later on in some form or other, and 
| pursue it to aconclusion. This question 
is not raking up again the case of 
Colonel Kinloch. It is a question of the 
| procedure of the Army, and whether 
| the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State can or cannot override 
| Acts of Parliament and the whole custom 
|of the Army. If they cannot—and I 
believe they cannot—I think it must be 
admitted that there has been a gross 
| miscarriage of justice. I believe | am 
‘right in saying that, when a private 
| soldier is tried by Court-martial, if it is 
| afterwards found that that Court was 


‘improperly constituted, the sentence is 
and the man goes free. I 
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cannot see why, in justice, the same 
treatment should not be meted out to 
officers. The serious part of the case is 
that it affects the position of every 
officer in the Service. There has been 
a great deal of nonsense talked of late 
outside, about its being necessary that 
officers should not think they had a 
vested interest in their commissions. 
The question is not whether they have a 
vested interest in their commissions, but 
whether the Army is a profession which 
a man can look forward to with a 
certainty that so long as he keeps within 
the four corners of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which govern the powers and 


authority of his superiors, he is safe ; or | 
whether, on the other hand, he is to be | 
at the ecaprice of any Commander-in- | 
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to prove his unfitness would be sufficient 
fur me, without any other form of pro- 
cedure. I do not say that that was the 
case in this instance ; but it shows the 
unfortunate way in whicl the subject 
has been introduced. Let the noble 
Duke submit the broad proposition that 
Colonel Kinloch has been ill-used, and 
that the Commander-in-Chief has dis- 
regarded the Regulations. The abstract 
question before the House can lead to 
nothing but loose discussion, in which 
all are at cross-purposes, and one person 
does not understand the allegation denied 
by another. Nothing that has occurred 
precludes the possibility of the question 
being raised on specific allegations, when 
your Lordships would be able satis- 
factorily to discuss it. 





Chief or Secretary of State. I trust this | 


matter will not be allowed to rest. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: 
specific question sought to be raised by 
the noble Duke ought to be placed on 
the Paper and notice given of it in 
terms. For a considerable time, under 
the form of an abstract question, the 
House has been discussing facts which 
are in dispute. What specific charges is 
it desired to make against the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the War Oftice, and the 
Government? If it is true that a 
person has been punished without being 
heard, no one will say that it was a 
proper thing ; but if that is the allegation, 
why is not a Motion brought forward 
challenging the Act? As it is, the dis- 
cretion of the Commander-in-Chief has 
been challenged, without any notice 
being given. If the matter is to be dis- 
cussed at all, it ought not to be in this 
interjectional form of abstract questions. 
The noble Duke’s Question on the Paper 
assumes that judicial procedure is ap- 
plicable to matters to which it is not 
applicable ; that sentence was pronounced 
unjustly ; and that what a man had said 
was not evidence against him. 
have said that one of the best sources of 
evidence in the world was what a man 
said, Knowing nothing about the 


particular case in question, and speaking | 


only in the abstract I should say that if 
| were Commander.in-Chief, and had to 
form an opinion on an officer’s fitness to 
command, the fact that that ofticer was 
found to give evidence in such a way as 


The | 


1 should | 


THE MArQuEss OF RIPON: I agree 
| with much that has fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
but I would impress upon your Lordships 
that it is absolutely impossible to leave 
the question where it stands, if only 
in justice to the Commander-in-Chief. 
No official answer to the serious detailed 
charges which have been brought against 
the Commander-in-Chief has been made 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
[I do not blame the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary for that, because the 
notice on the Paper was, no doubt, so 
vague that he had not an opportunity 
of preparing an answer, but those charges 
are of the gravest kind, and it is necessary 
in justice to the Commander-in-Chief that 
some reply should be made. 


SOMALILAND. 

*EaARL SPENCER: I beg to ask the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
the House the latest information as to 
Somaliland. From what has appeared 
in the public Press there can be little 
doubt that a very serious disaster has 
occurred to the forces that have been 
employed in that country. I do not 
propose to diseuss the subject on this 
occasion. I referred to it in the remarks 
I made on the Address, and I then 
expressed a fear that the difficulties had 
| not been sufficiently faced by His Majesty's 
| Government, and that the results might 
|prove much more serious than they 
| anticipated. The question will, no doubt, 


‘be debated in Parliament, and for the 
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present I shall confine myself to asking 
the Question standing in my name. 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess 
of LANSDOWNE): The War Office has 
already given to the Press all such 
information as can at present be given 
in reference to recent operations in 
Somaliland. At the same time, I can 
well understand the desire of the noble 
Earl to be fully informed with regard 
to these important events, and we shall 
take care that thé desire shall not be 
lost sight of. I might, perhaps, add that 
General Manning has been called upon 
for a full report upon the situation in 
Somaliland as it at present presents 
itself. 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 

*EarRL SPENCER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can lay on the ‘lable any 
despatches in regard to the communica- 
tions that are reported to have passed 
between the Russian and Chinese Govern- 
ments. This is, perhaps, a more delicate 
question than the one I have just asked, 
but the subject to which it refers is one 
in which the country takes a deep interest. 
There have been various reports as to 
the notes that have passed between the 
Russian and Chinese Governments, and, 
although I fully recognise the delicacy of 
the question, I can assure the noble 
Marquess that any statement he can see 
his way to make as to what is going on 
with regard to Manchuria will be heartily 
welcomed. 


*THe Marquess oF LANSDOWNE: 
The question to which the noble Earl 
has referred is engaging the most serious 
attention of His Majesty’s Government. 
The question, no doubt, refers to the 
rumours which have lately been prevalent 
as to the conditions which the Russian 
Government is insisting upon in con- 
nection with the evacuation of a portion 
of Manchuria. There is some doubt as 
to the actual facts of the case, and we 
are endeavouring to clear that doubt up ; 
but for the moment I hope that the 
noble Earl will not press me for informa- 
tion. The matter is one which concerns 
several Powers, and it would be most 
inconvenient that while communications 
are passing any statement should be made, 


Earl Spencer. 
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or any Papers laid upon the Table of the 
House. At the same time, I recognise 
that the noble Earl has a right to expect 
that we should inform the House as soon 
as possible, and I do not anticipate that 
the silence which I am obliged to keep 
at this moment need be of long duration. 


NEW BILLS. 


BETTING BILL [u.1.}. 

A Bill to amend the Betting Acts, 1853, 
and 1874, and for othe" purposes was 
presented by the Lord Davey ; read 1; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday the 14th of May next. (No, 
35.) 


EDUCATION BOARD PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LONDON) 
BILL [u.1.}. (No. 36.) 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Education under 
the Education Acts, 1870 to 1902, to 
enable the School Board for London to 
put in force the Lands Clauses Acts. 


EDUCATION BOAKD PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION (EAST HAM, 
&e.) BILL [x.L.]. (No. 37.) 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Education 
under the Elementary Education Acts, 
1870 to 1900, to enable the School Boards 
for East Ham, Lower Michaelstone, Man- 
chester, and Willesden, to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Acts. 

Was presented by the Viscount 
Churchill (for the Earl Vane (A/. Lendon- 
derry); read 1*; to be printed; and 
referred to the Examiners. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past Seven o’clock, to Thurs- 
day next, half-past ‘Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 28th April, 1903. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE 
BUSINESS. 
Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 
Railway Bill (King’s consent signified), 
read the third time, and passed. [New 
Title. } 
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City and South London Railway Bill | on Group D of Private Bills to-morrow, 
(Prince of Wales's consent signified), read | at half past Eleven of the clock. 
the third time, and passed. Coventry Electric Tramways Bill ; 
Scarborough Gas Bill. Reported, with 
Amendments; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


Sittingbourne District Gas Bill, as 
amended, considered ; Amendments made ; 
Bill to be read the third time. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Select 
Committee :— 

1. “That, in the case of the Grindle- 

Local Government Provisional Order ford, Baslow, and Bakewell Railway Bill, 
(Housing of the Working Classes) Bill ; Petition for additional Provision, the 
Local Government Provisional Orders Standing Orders ought to be dispensed 
(No. 1) Bill; Local Government Pro | With:—That the parties be permitted to 
visional Orders (No. 2) Bill; Local |imtroduee their additional Provision if 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) | the Committee on the Bill think fit.’ 
ill, read the third time, and passed. 2. “That, in the case of the Baker 
Street and Waterloo Railway (Extension 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders | of Time), Petition for Bill, the Standing 
(No, 2) Bill ; Eleetric Lighting Provisional | Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
Orders (No. 3) Bill ; Local Government | That the parties be permitted to proceed 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill; | with their Bill.” 
Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) Bill, read a second time, and 
committed. 


Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Bill, 
as amended, considered ; Amendments 
made; Bill to be read the third time. 


3. “That, in the case of the Castle- 
blaney, Keady, and Armagh Railway 
(Extension of Time) Bill, Petition for 

London County Council (General additional Provision, the Standing 
Powers) Bill, reported, with Amend- Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
ments ; Report to lie upon the Table, and [hat the parties be permitted to intro- 


to be printed. duce their additional Provision if the 
Committee on the Bill think fit.” 
PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP C). 4. “That, in the case of the Metro- 


Sir JoHN BRUNNER reported from the | politan District Railway (Various Powers) 
Committee on Group C of Private Bills : Bill, Petition for additional Provision, 
That, for the convenience of parties, the the Standing Orders ought to be dis- 
Committee had adjourned till Wednesday, | pensed with:—That the parties be per- 


ith May. mitted to introduce their additional 
Report to lie upon the Table. Provision if the Committee on the Bill 
think fit.” 
PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP D). Resolutions agreed to. 





Mr. Nico reported from the Com- 
mittee on Group D of Private Bills: | 
That the parties promoting the Nantyglo | | That they have passed a Bill, intituled. 
and Blaina Water Bill had stated that! “An Act for enlarging the powers of 
the evidence of Mr. Samuel Hood Cowper , Investment of the Life Association of 
Coles, J.P., Land Agent, of Penmyarth, | Scotland ; and for other purposes.” 
Crickhowell, Brecon, was essential to [Life Association of Scotland Bill. Lords). } 
their case ; ‘and, it having been proved | Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
that his attendance could not be procured | j 
wv confer further powers upon the Hexham 

ithout the intervention of the House, | re C H Gas Bilt 
he had been instructed to move that the od ompany.” [Hexham . 
said Samuel Hood Cowper Coles do (Lords). : 
attend the said Committee to-morrow, at Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
half-past Eleven of the clock. | extend the objects and powers of the 

| Lima Railways Company, Limited ; and 

Ordered, That Mr. Samuel Hood for other purposes. [Lima Railways 
Cowper Coles do attend the Committee Bill (Lords). | 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
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further extending the powers of the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Tele- 
graph Works Company, Limited.” 
{India Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Tele- 
graph Works Company Bill (Lords).] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to pro- 
vide for an increase and re-arrangement 
of the share capital of North’s Naviga- 
tion Collieries (1889), Limited ; and for 
other purposes.” [North’s Navigation 
Collieries Bill (Lords). | 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
confer further powers upon the 
Faversham Gas Company ; and for other 
purposes.’ [Faversham Gas Bill (Lords). ] 


And. also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act’ 


to authorise the Exeter Railway Com- 
pany to acquire additional lands; to 
revive and further extend the time for 
the completion of their authorised rail- 
ways; to raise additional capital; and 
for other purposes.” [Exeter Railway 
Bill (Lords). | 

Life Association of Scotland Bill 
{ Lords]; Hexham Gas Bill [Lords]; Lima 
Railways Bill [Lords]; India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works 
Company Bill | Lords]; North’s Naviga- 
tion Collieries Bill [Lords]; Faversham 
Gas Bill [Lords]: Exeter Railway Bill 
{Lords}, Read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


PETITIONS. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 


Petition from Lewes, against; to lie 
upon the Table. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 


Petitions in favour : from Park Lane ; 
Tibshelf ; B. Winning ; Scholes ; 
Cadeby Main; Kiveton Park ; Edge 
Green; Haydock ; Ashton Moss ; South 
Normanton; Pye Hill; Shipley Wood- 
side ; Denby ; Codnor; Cossall Lodge ; 


Pentrich ; Stanley Common; West 
Hallam ; Bower (No. 1) Morton ; 
Broxtowe Cinder Hill; Hulton ; 
Whitwell; Bruntcliffe; Mirfield ; East 


Ardsley ; Billinge ; Chickenley Heath ; 
Morley Main ; Plumtree : Newstead ; 
Wath Main ;_ Kirkby ; 
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Annesley ; High Park ; Bentinck ; 
Moor Green ; Digby ; Stanton Hill ; New 
Hucknall ; New London; Brierley Hill ; 
Portland ; Bestwood ; Linby; and 
Kearsley Collieries ; to lie upon the 


Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Faversham ; 
New Windsor; Droitwich ; Pontefract ; 
Bodmin; Hyde; Dewsbury ; Ossett ; 
St. Ives ; and Rochester ; to lie upon the 


Table. 


DETENTION OF POGR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Paisley; and 
Neilston ; to lie upon the Table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL. 
Petition from Paisley, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Paisley, in favour ; tolie 
upon the Table. 


LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR 
NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 
Plymouth ; 


Petitions against: from 
to lie upon 


Lewes (two) ; and Margate ; 
the Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petitions for alteration: from  Bal- 
maclellan ; Dalry Galloway ; Glasgow ; 
Alexandria ; Paisley ; and Fenwick ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BLLL. 

Petition of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Fellowship Union in Scotland, in favour; 
to lie upon the Table. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petition from Paisley, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 

ACT (1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Petition from Cathcart, against; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (TRANSFER OF | Hill; Moor Green; Digby ; New Huck- 

ey anny SER. nall; Stanton Hills; New London; 

Petition from Ossett, in favour ; to lie) Kirkby; Portland; Bestwood ; Linby ; 

upon the Table. Kearsley; Langten; and Garswood 
' —* sca, cart, | Hall Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 

— WAGES BOARDS BILL. 


Petition against : from Earl’s Court ; Petition from London, against ; to lie 
and Gravesend ; to lie upon the Table. upon the Table, 





PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. = 
Petition from Halifax, against ; to lie RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC: 
upon the Table. 





| os 

| BURGHCLERE (HANTS) (CHARITY). 
PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF en Return ordered, “of the Gorrespond- 
oh - tg saanied wane os, ence between the Trustees of the Poor 
Petitions in favour: from Edinburgh Allotment of Burghclere, Hants, and 
(seven); Glasgow (two); Greenock ;| the Charity Commission respecting the 
Paisley ; and Aberdeen ; to lie upon the | recent proposals to sell the land com- 
Table. | prised in that allotment.”—(Mr. Chan- 


ning. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. | 


Petitions for alteration of law: from Boe See “ a at 
. egg a: > | QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Reading; Merthyr Tydfil; St. Helens;! o7e¢uLATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Salford; and Newtonand Llanllwchaiarn: 
to lie upon the Table. 


| 

onsen conn 

| Grants in respect of Continuation Classes 
RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. . ae TS 1902-3. - 
btticina: tanith on av,:| MR. WEE oss and Cromarty): lo 

, epee _— * —_ oe ’lask the pet ge mba if he will state 

en ae ee ee ee |how many schools in the Highland 

SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER BILL. | crofting counties received grants in 

_| respect of continuation classes during 

‘| the year 1902-3, and the amount paid 

' to these schools. 

SALE OI ee Te ORS ON | (Answered by Mr. A. Graham Murray.) 
we ; . | During the financial year 1902-3 the 
Petitions in favour: from Polegate ; | 5.4m of £2,455 17s. 8d. was paid for 

4 George 8 in the mes Erith ; and | continuation classes conducted in seventy- 
igan; to lie upon the Table. 'two schools in the Highland crofting 


Petition from Upton Park, against 
to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (SCOTLAND) BILL, | Counties. 
Petitions from Cathcart, against ; to| Prize-Firing of Cruiser “ Pique” and 
lie upon the Table. Sloop ‘‘ Rosario.” 
ee ee | Mr. HARMSWORTH  (Caithness- 
hinsaeuinsatansaiediviansiteinaua |shire): To ask the Secretary to the 
Petitions in favour: from Park Lane;' Admiralty if he can state what were 
Tibshelf ; B. Winning ; Scholes; Cadeby | the number of rounds fired from the 
Main; Kiveton Park; Edge Green;| 6-inch and 4:7 guns and hits secured by 
Haydock; Ashton Moss; South Nor- | the cruiser “‘ Pique” during her recent 
manton ; Pye Hill; Shipley Woodside ; | prize-firing. 
Denby ; Codnor; Cossall Lodge; Pent- | 
rich; Stanley Common; West Hallam;} Mr. HARMSWORTH: To ask the 
Bowers (No. 1); Morton; Broxtowe ; | Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
Cinder Hill; Hulton; Whitwell ; Brunt-| state the number of rounds fired from 
cliffe; Mirfield; East Ardsley; Billinge;| the 4-inch guns and hits secured during 
Plumtree; Newstead; Bentinck; Wath|her recent prize-firing by the sloop 
Main ; Annesley ; High Park ; Brierley | “ Rosario.” 
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(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) 1 
have already stated in the House that 
the Board of Admiralty do not consider 
it to be in the public interest to give 
detailed particulars with respect to the 
shooting of individual ships, especially 
in view of the fact that similar par- 
ticulars are not available in the case of 
any foreign Navy. The Board of Ad- 
miralty are fully aware of the necessity 
of obtaining a high standard of shooting 
in the Navy, and all necessary measures 
are being taken to secure the desired 
end. Every information as to the 
general progress of the Navy, as apart 
from the particulars of individual ships, 
will at all times be furnished to Parlia- 
ment. 


Admiralty Expenditure on Wireless 
Telegraphy. 


Mr. HARMSWORTH: To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state the present annual expenditure 
by the Lords of the Admiralty upon 
wireless telegraphy. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 
present average expenditure upon wire- 
less telegraphy is about £20,000 per 
annum. 


Niclausse Boilers in the Navy. 


Mr. HARMSWORTH: To ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
state the results of the experiments of 
the Admiralty with the Niclausse boiler. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 
results of the experiments with the 
Niclausse boiler are given in Parlia- 
mentary Paper [Cd. 1380], of 1902, 
entitled ‘“‘ Report on Trials of H.M.S. 
‘Sheldrake, H.M.S ‘Seagull,’ H.MLS. 
‘ Espiégle,’ and H.M.S. ‘ Fantéme.’ ” 


Lottery at Thomastown School, Kilkenny. 


Mr. MANSFIELD (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding): To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
drawing of prizes in connection with the 
schools and convent at Thomastown, 
County Kilkenny ; and, if so, will he 
state whether he proposes to take any 
steps in the matter. 
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(Answered by Mr. Atkinson.) At my 
right hon. friend’s request I will reply 
to this Question. It has been the settled 
policy and practice of the Executive in 
Ireland for many years not to prosecute, 
at the suit of the Crown, persons who 
conduct lotteries at bazaars held for 
bond-fide charitable objects, inasmuch as 
their acts, though possibly technical 
violations of the law, are not at all within 
the mischief aimed at by the several 
Lotteries Acts. This rule has been 
applied irrespective of creed and class. 


Reduction of Light Dues. 


Sirk ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, having regard to the 
accumulation in the amount of the Light 
Dues Fund to £345,000 or thereabouts, 
it is intended, and, if so, when, and to 
what extent, to reduce the scale of light 
dues. 


(Answered hy Mr, Gerald Balfour.) It is 
proposed to reduce the scale of light dues 
for the current financial year, but I 
cannot yet say to what extent. 


St. Louis International Exhibition. 


Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether anything, and, if 80, 
what, has been and is being done as to 
British co-operation in the International 
Exhibition at St. Louis; whether any, 
and, if so, what, Commission’ has been or 
is to be appointed ; and what grant is to 
be made for the purposes. 


(Answered by Lord Cranhorne.) His 
Majesty the King has been graciously 
pleased to approve of the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, with His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales as Presi- 
dent, to advise as to the organisation of 
the British exhibit. The appointment 
of the Commission is notified in the 
London Gazette of the 24th instant. 
His Majesty’s Government have decided 
that a sum of £30,000 shall be included 
in the Es‘imates for the year 1903-4 for 
the purpose of the Exhibition. A 
decision as to what further amount shall 
be provided is deferred until it is ascer- 
tained to what extent a larger sum may 
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be required. The oftice of the Com- 
mission is at 47, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Superannuation Allowance of John 
Keane, of Galway. 


Mr. CHARLES DEVLIN (Galway): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will explain 
why a superannuation allowance has 
been refused to John Keane, who has 
been for the last seventeen years in charge 
of the Barna Male School in the borough 
of Galway. 


(Answered by Mr. Arthur Elliot.) The 
Commissioners of National Education 
notified to the Teachers’ Pension Office on 
the 30th October, 1901, that Mr. John 
Keane had resigned his position as teacher 
in Barna National School. This was con- 
firmed by Mr. Keane, who applied for and 
received on the 12th December, 1901, the 
repayment of his pension premiums under 
Pension Rule 11 (2). Two months later 
he wrote claiming a disablement pension, 
and in reply was informed that as he had 
been repaid his premiums he had no 
further claim upon the pension fund. 


Irish Land Purchase—Default of Payment. 


Sr JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): To ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he can state the-amounts in each year 
from the grants-in-aid of local taxation 
on account of defaults in payment of 
instalments by tenant purchasers between 
1891 and 3ist Mareh, 1903; and 
whether, and if so how, the Guarantee 
Fund has been recouped those amounts. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) The 
amounts withdrawn from the Guarantee 
Fund in respect of instalments accrued 
due to Ist November and in arrear on 
12th February in each year are as 
follows:—Year ended 12th February, 
1893, £404 15s. 5d.; 1894, £2,289 Os. 4d. ; 
1895, £2,857 12s. 10d. ; 1896, 
£2,811 11s. 10d. ; 1897, £2,824 18s. 8d. ; 
1898, £2,210 5s.11d.; 1899,£3,310 1s.11d.; 
1900,£4,555 16s.2d.;1901,£5,93010s,11d.; 
1902, £7,852 19s.9d.; 1903, £8,383 18s.11d. 
The arrears have, been reduced to 
£3,051 12s, 2d. at the present date, and 
there is every reason to expect that the 
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sums, due to, the fund. will be repaid 
thereto. The arrears when recovered 
are repaid to the fund. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


15-Pounder Gun. 


MaJor SEELY (Isle of Wight): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the improved pattern of 15- 
pounder issued to the new batteries in 
1899 is the same gun as the 1885 pattern, 
with the addiéion only of a spade to take 
recoil ; and what is the number of aimed 
shots that can be fired per minute by 
the 1885, 1899, and quick-firing Ehrherdt 
guns respectively. 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) : 
The 15-pounder gun of the 1899 pattern 
is not the same pattern as that of 1885, 
though it fires the same ammunition. 
It is not usual to give the number of 
aimed shots fired per minute, but the 
results show a steady progress in the 
rate of fire in accordance with the new- 
ness of the pattern. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): When the right 
hon. Gentleman speaks of an improved 
gun does he mean tbe same with the 
change suggested in the Question. 


*Mr. BRODRICK said he could not go 
into technicalities but parts of the gun 
had been improved and it fired quicker. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Improved 
by the opening of the breach in the 
opposite direction. It is not a quick- 
firing gun I take it. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : No, it is not a quick- 
firing gun in the sense generally under- 
stood. 


Army Returns. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL (Old 
ham) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he will grant the 
Returns respecting the Volunteers, Royal 
Garrison Regiments, Army Reserve, and 
Military Works, which appear on to- 
day’s Natice Paper. 
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The Returns referred to are as follows— 


Volunteers —Address for Return respecting the Volunteers, in the following form :— 





| Officers. Men. Battalions, 





Number of Volunteer battalions 
Number of battalions qualified under new regula. 
tions for inclusion in Army Corps Scheme 
Number required by Scheme — - 
Number of efficients who have corned Cc apitation 
Grant, 1902 - - - 
Strength of Volunteers— 
Ist day of waneey, ane - - - - 
1902. - . - - - 
1901 - - - : - - - : 
1900 —- - : : - - : - 
1899 - - . - - . 
Shortage of Officers— 
1903 - - : - - - - 
Mes es 6 * & & « 








Military Works and Stores—Address for Return respecting Military Works and 
Stores, in the following form :— 





Military Stores. Artillery. Fortifications. | Barracks, 








————___ 


Amount of meney e mpendies _- 
1899 ; : 
1900 . . ° - . 
1901 - - - ‘ " 
19u2 - - - - - 
1903 - - - - 











Army Reserve—Address for Return showing the state of the Army Reserve, 
in the following form : _ 


| 


Ist Class. | 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 





Surength, Ist day of January, 1899 : 
Strength, Ist day of January, 1893 - - - - 
From Ist day of January, 1899, to Ist day of 
January, 1903- 
Died - : - - 
Discharged throvgh disease : - - - 


Dis« harged for misconduct - 

te-engaged to serve in India - 

Re- engaged during demobilisation with unite at 
Home 

Number who have less than two years to serve in 
the Reserve 

Number who will complete Army service 2 and pass 
into the Reserve next year - | 

Number of Reservists required under the Army 
Corps Scheme on mobilisation of the = song 
Corps” - - - - - - 


| 
| 
Killed in action - - : ° = i P | 
| 
| 
| 





Royal Garrison Regiments. — Ad- | courts-martial, and of diseases treated in 
dress for Return showing the annual | hospital which have occurred within the 
cost of the Royal Garrison Regiment | last twelve months; the number of 
now stationed at Malta; the num-| women and children borne on _ the 
ber of cases of drunkenness, of|strength of the Regiment; and a 
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comparison of these figures with the re- | Imperial Yeomanry ; and whether he can 


spective figures in any particular Regular 
Battalion in the same garrison; the 
number of Royal Garrison Regiments 
sanctioned by Parliament; and the 
number as yet formed. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: My hon. friend has 
been already told that these Returns will 
be granted, except in the case of that for 
the Army Reserve, some details of which 
cannot be granted. Perhaps he will be 
good enough to see that the form of the 
address is duly corrected. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: Do I 
understand that the Return will be 
granted subject to this modification. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. 


Employment for Discharged Soldiers. 


Mr. MANSFIELD — (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to the statement of the 
Superintendent of Police for the Holland 
Division of Lincolnshire to the Standing 
Joint Committee of the Holland County 
Council that the increase in the number 
of cases of begging from sixty-four in 
1901-2 to 103 in 1902-3 was due to the 
number of soldiers returning from South 
Africa and the scarcity of work ; and, if 
so, whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of taking steps to find employment 
for discharged soldiers. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: My attention has 
not been drawn to this matter, nor 
have 1 any reason to think that the 
increase in begging cases was due to 
the number of soldiers returning from 
South Africa who were unable to 
obtain employment. The information 
in the hands of the War Office as re- 
gards this question is set out somewhat 
fully in the Report of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting. 


Late Captain Mackenzie, Norfolk 
Regiment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the evidence 
given at the inquest on the late Captain 
Charles Douglas M‘Kenzie, of the Norfolk 
Regiment, to the effect that the deceased 
ofticer had been worried on account of 


his not having received his pay from the , 


take steps to expedite the payment of 
arrears Of pay to officers and men of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : This unfortunate 
officer left his accounts in the hands of 
his pay-sergeant. These accounts, which 
were in a state of great confusion, have 
required considerable time to balance. 
It became apparent that a large cash 
credit on which Captain Mackenzie 
had drawn was non-existent, and two 
senior officers of the Pay Department 
went into the matter with him, and 
explained the position to him, as he had 
kept no records. No blame whatever 
attaches to the War Office in the matter, 
and the confused condition of some of 
these Yeomanry accounts is the main 
reason why some of the arrears of pay 
have not been issued. All possible 
despatch is being employed. 


The Late Sir Hector Macdonald. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he will state the cireum- 
stances which led Sir West Ridgway, 
the Governor of Ceylon, to entrust the 
inspection and review at the Corunation 
Parade to the late General Sir Hector 
Macdonald ; will he state whether this 
action was taken with the sanction of 
the Colonial Office ; and whether it was 
the duty of the Governor to be present 
at this function. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The late Sir Hector 
Macdonald was present at the Coronation 
teview at Colombo, because he was at 
that time the General Ofticer commanding 
the troops in Ceylon. It was physically 
impossible for the Governor to attend, as 
he was at the time a royal guest at the 
Coronation here. In his absence the 
Lieutenant-Governor was present. The 
Colonial Office had nothing to do with 
the local arrangements, and was not 
consulted. 


British Commerce in Western Persia— 
The River Karun. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 

1 beg to ask the Under Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs if he can give 

the values. and bulk, during the last 
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five years, of the total traffic on the! of State for Foreign Affairs a Question of 
River Karun into Western Persia; and which I have given him private notice— 
whether any, and if so what, steps have namely, whether it is not a fact that the 
been taken to promote the use of that | whole of the territories in which General 
route for commerce by British and Manning's operations are taking place are 
Indian traders. outside the boundaries of British Somali- 
land and within the sphere of influence 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE of either Italy or Abyssinia. 

ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cran. | 

BORNE, Rochester): Following are the) _LoRpD CRANBORNE: The answer 
values of the imports into the Karun ports | Shortly to the Question of the hon. Gentle. 
taken from the trade reports of His’ ™an is in the affirmative, but the troops 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Mohammerah ; which are acting on the lines of communi- 
1897, £26,030; 1898, £72,817; 1899, Cation under General Manning are operat- 
£62,971; 1900, £100,437; 190] ing within the British sphere. 


(Ahwaz only), £72,358. It would be ‘ om oe 

impossible within the limits of a Question | Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE: Is there 

to deal with the statistics of bulk, but 1) 22Y precedent for the employment of 
British troops in territories which are 


would refer the hon. Member to the d ; 4 ‘ 
following reports in the Annual Series, | outside our boundaries, without consulta 


Nos. 2186, 2346, 2442, 2631, 2803. The ae with, or sanction obtained from, 
question of the best means of encourag- | arliament. 
ing the use of this route by British and) 1 oxy CRANBORNE: That is a matter 
ndian traders has the constant attention : : dp aang 
4 “rari oa which [I shall have to inquire into. 
of His Majesty's Government. Steps 
are being taken for the appointment of ; } 
a British Vice-Consul to reside at Medical Practice at Kobé. 
Ahwaz on the Karun. | Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Labour Recruiting for the South African whether he is aware that Mr. Samuel 
Mines. T. Knaggs, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, applied 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre-;in December last to practice his _pro- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether | fession at Kobé, Japan, but was in- 
he is aware that the Blantyre Chamber formed by the British Consul at Kobe, 
of Agriculture and Commerce has entered that the licence could not be granted 
a protest against recruiting for labour for until investigation regarding the dip- 
mines on the ground that the labour !omas had been made in this country ; 
supply in the British East Africa Pro-| and whether, seeing that Dr. Knaggs 
tectorate is already insufficient for local! was accredited to the British Consul 
requirements ; and, in view of this pro- ‘at Kobé by the Premier and Chief 
test, will he consider the desirability of | Secretary of the State of New South 
discouraging any attempt to obtain labour | Wales as having held Government ap- 
for the South African mines from this | pointments in that State, will he ascer- 
source, tain why the British Consul did not 
; ane a |take steps to satisfy the Japanese 
LorD CRANBORNE: A petition has sadieealennn as to Dr. Rennes’ Mi fides 
been received from the British Central | without awaiting the result of inquiries 
Africa Chamber of Agriculture and Com-| ;, this eountr 
: : ; y: 
merce to the effect stated. The experi- | 
mental recruiting of 1,000 natives from| Jorn CRANBORNE: I have no 
nt — eee Protectorate | information on this subject, but His 
as already been authorised, and pending | yyqiesty's Consul at Kobé will be re- 


the result of this experiment it is not 
proposed to take any further steps in quested to report the facts. 


this direction. 


Fines in Belfast Factories. 


The Operations in Somaliland. | *Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Bristol, | the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
E.): I wish to ask the Under Secretary | partment whether his attention has been 
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called tothe case of Squire, His Majesty's 
Inspector of Factories, v. Messrs. 
McBride and Williams, of Belfast, under 
the Truck Act of 21896, Section 2, Sub- 
section (1), in which it was shown that 
two girls were fined for damaged work 
to an amount in excess of the wage 
which they could have received for 
the work had it been perfect, while a 
third, of fourteen years of age, was fined 
nearly a third of her weekly wage; if 
so, will he state whether an appeal will 
take place; and whether, seeing that a 
series of such cases has shown that the 
section does not fulfil the purpose of 
prot cting the workers from fines which 
are disproportionate to their earnings, 
he will consider the advisability of 
proposing an amendment of the law. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
to tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
CocHraNe&, Ayrshire, N.): This case is 
engaging the careful attention of the 
Department, but no final decision has 
been arrived at. The necessary steps for 
an appeal have, however, been taken in 
case that course should be determined 
upon. 


Wireless Telegraphy for British Light 
Vessels. 


*Masor SEELY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if ha 
will explain why the light vessels round 
the coasts of the British Islands have not 
been fitted with the same wireless tele- 
graphy apparatus as has been fitted to 
His Majesty’s ships and certain mail 
steamers. 


THE PRESIDENT or THe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. GERALD BALFOoUR, Leeds, 
Central): I have explained to my hon. 
and gallant friend that up to the present 
time, in spite of careful negotiation, the 
Board of Trade have been unable to 
effect arrangements for a system of wire- 
less telegraphy from shore to ship, and 
ship to shore. The same difficulties have 
not arisen in the case of communication 
between ships at sea. I can assure my 
hon. and gallant friend that I attach 
great importance to this subject, which 
has engaged my personal attention, and 
that I shall do everything I can to make 
the necessary arrangements as soon as 
possible. 
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* Mason SEELY: In view of the fact 
that the Marconi Company says it wishes 
to put no obstacle in the way of t!is being 
carried out, that the failure in the 
matter was caused by a misunderstanding, 
and as the first cost would only be two 
or three hundred pounds per light vessel, 
will the right hon. Gentleman reconsider 
his answer. 


Questions. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
said I will do everything I possibly can, 
I do not see how I can go beyond that. 


Scottish Harbour Grants. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
state the amount which has been granted 
in aid of harbours in Scotland by the 
Committee appointed in 1899; and how 
much of that sum has been allocated in 
aid of harbours in the Highland crofting 
counties. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Grants 
amounting to £31,500 have been promised 
to harbours in Scotland on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee appointed 
in 1899. No grant has been made in 
aid of any harbours in the Highland 
erofting counties. 


Avoch (Ross-shire) Channel Lights. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether arrangements have 
yet been made to carry out the scheme of 
the Northern Lighthouse Commissioners 
for lighting the channel off Avoch, 
Ross-shire. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
directed that sanction be given to the 
Northern Lighthouse Commissioners to 
enable them to incur the necessary ex- 
penditure for this work: 


Naval Expenditure, 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the desire of the 
Government for a general agreement 
amongst the Powers for the curtailment 
of naval expenditure has been communi- 
cated officially to the Governments of 
the Powers. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): The 

2B 
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views of the Government have been | his official duties, he was sure the whole 
publicly expressed in this House, and it | House had anticipated for Mr. Hanbury 


has not been thought necessary to make | a successful career in statesmanship and 


any formal communication to the Govern- | 
ments of the Powers on the subject, nor, 
as at present advised, do we think any | 
object would be gained by making any | 
such communication. 


Scottish Land Laws. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of 
introducing land legislation for the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland similar to 
that now under consideration for Ireland. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir, there 
is no parallel between the two cases, and 
the House has before it the main lines of 
the legislative programme of the Govern- 
ment for the session. 


London Education Bill. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education a Question of 
which I have given him private notice, 
viz., what will be the additional charge 
on the Exchequer of the London Educa- 
tion Bill and what additional burden will 
be thrown by it on the London rate- 


payers ? 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to THE BOARD or EDUCATION 
(Sir WittiamM ANson, Oxford Univer- 
sity): 1 am not now prepared to give an 
answer. I am sorry to say I misunder- 
stood the note of the hon. Member, 
but I will furnish him with the informa- 
tion he desires at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


Mr. LOUGH: I wanted it before the | 


debate. 


THE LATE MR. HANBURY. 


Mr. SCHWANN, who had upon the 
Paper two Questions addressed to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
withdrew them and said he hoped he 
might be allowed to express his deep 
regret, which he was sure was shared by 
every Member of the House, at the 
unexpected and most sudden bereavement 


which had fallen upon the House. Having | 


regard to the great sincerity, ability, and 
energy with which he always discharged 


| would desire me to take. 


will deeply regret his death. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, rising at the 
conclusion of Questions, said—TI hope the 


| House will not think I am taking a course 


which is at all improper if I ask to be 
allowed to take this opportunity to ex- 
press the sympathy which, I am sure, is 
deeply felt on both sides of the House, 
and equally on both sides of the House, 
for the sudden, the tragic, loss of the 
distinguished statesman who passed away 


|this morning. There is no parallel for 


such an event during the sitting of the 
House in my not short experience of 
Parliament, but yet I feel confident I am 
only taking the course which the House 
Mr Hanbury 
was for nearly a generation a prominent 
and distinguished member of | this 
Assembly. No man, I think, had a 
greater love for the House of Commons ; 
no man had a minuter or more accurate 
knowledge of its procedure ; no man, in 
or out of office, was more assiduous in his 
attendance or more anxious to take his 
full share of the work which devolves 
upon this hard-worked Assembly. Of 
Mr. Hanbury as Minister for Agriculture 
we know much ; but we do not know, | 
think, all he would have been able to do 
in that office. It was quite evident to 
those who watched his career that he 
brought to it an originality of method 
and a desire to adapt what is, after all, 
a young office to the needs of the 
agricultural community which have won 
tributes of praise and regard from all 
those interested in agricultural pursuits 
in every part of Great Britain. By his 
loss, not only do all the many friends 
which he possessed on both sides of the 
House and among all sections of politics 
greatly suffer, but the House itself loses 
one of its oldest and one of its most 
distinguished Members, and the country 
at large is deprived of the services of a 
man whom we had every reason to 
believe for many years to come would 
be able to devote his great administrative 
capabilities to the benefit of the country. 
That sadness greatly adds to the 
sympathy which everybody will feel for 
those whom he has left behind. Every- 
body must feel how dark is the shadow 
cast over our proceedings by the sudden 
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disappearance from among us of one who | appointment of a man who was not 
not a week ago was taking an active part supposed to be directly connected with 





in Cabinet and Parliamentary work. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I am_ sure all 
Members of the House would wish to 
associate themselves with the expressions 
to which the Prime Minister has just 
given utterance. I have, indeed, nothing 
to add to his plain and feeling statement. 
Mr. Hanbury has been long a conspicuous 
and distinguished member of the House ; 
he was devoted to the House of Commons, 
and to his work init ; he was strenuous, 
industrious, vigorous, frank, friendly, 
accessible. I do not know that any 
better qualities could be attributed to 
any member of the House of Commons. 
He has been taken from us—cut down 
in the flower of his age. There remains 
to us nothing but a friendly and regretful 
memory of him, and I think, while 
expressing that regret, we can only add 
a word of sincere sympathy with the 
sorrowing wife he has left behind him. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
[ hope the House will allow me to add 
one word in order to emphasise, if it is 
necessary to do so, the absolute 
unanimity of feeling on this subject in 
all parts of the House. There is no 
portion of the House where the senti- 
ments expressed by the First Lord of 
the Treasury are more universally felt 
than here among my colleagues on 
these benches. In the past it has been 
my fortune on more than one occasion 
to hold communications with the late 
Mr. Hanbury on Irish affairs, and I 
always found him a man of courageous 
and independent judgment, and, in 
addition to that, a man full of sy mpathy 
with the wants and needs of Ireland. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
jord): Asa member of this House who 
for a great number of years has been 
more or less connected with agriculture 
I hope it will not be regarded as pre- 
sumption on my part if I ask leave to 
say how entirely I desire to associate 
myself with every word that has fallen 
from the Leader of the House. When 
Mr. Hanbury was appointed Minister 
for Agriculture it may be remembered 


| that interest. He lived to falsify every 
one of those apprehensions. His zeal, 
his energy, his activity in the interest of 
that great industry, which constituted 
almost a new departure, have never been 
equalled. He won the esteem and com- 
manded the confidence of the whole 
agricultural interest. His work will not 
easily be forgotten, and his loss will be 
deeply deplored by the agricultural 
world, and by none more than by myself. 


Str WILLIAM TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): Having sat for eighteen years as 
the colleague of the late Mr. Hanbury in 
the representation of Preston, [ hope I 
may be allowed to add an expression of 
my deep sorrow for the loss we have 
sustained—a loss in which [ have a 
personal share. I only wish to lay a 
little emphasis on his great devotion to 
the duties of the office he held. Only on 
Monday week he and I were present at 
a great meeting o our constituents, and 
although to address a mass of people 
is not a light thing, so desirous was he 
not to miss any opportunity of promoting 
the interests of his Department that he 
went to Preston specially for that pur- 
pose, and against my desire travelled 
back by the night mail. I assure the 
House that I can speak in the name of 
the constituency for which he sat when 
I say that one and al! of its members, to 
whatever party they belong, feel his loss 
very deeply. 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Committee 
on Law, ete., without Amendment. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 127.] 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Standing Committee to be printed. [No. 
127.] 


Bill to be considered upon Thursday. 
LOCAL GOVERN MENT (TRANSFER OF 


POWERS) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 


that some criticisms were made on the mittee on Law, etc., with Amendments. 
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Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 128.] 


Minutes of the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee to be printed. [No. 
128.] 


Bill, as amended (in the Standing 
Committee), to be considered upon Thurs- 
day, and to be printed. [Bill 168.] 


SELECTION STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HALseEy reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on Law 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure the following fifteen members in 
respect of the Pistols Bill :— Major 
Kenneth Balfour, Mr. Thomas Bayley, 
Lord Alwyne Compton, Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Crooks, Mr. 
John Dewar, Mr. Duke, Mr. Helme, Mr. 
Batty Langley, Mr. Lowe, Sir William 
Rattigan, Mr. Renwick, Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley, and Mr. Tomkinson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to— 


Army (Annual) Bill, without Amend- 
ment. 


LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
[SECOND READING. | 


Order for Second jieading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a _ second 
time.” 


*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I rise to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, and in doing so may I say 
that I am acting, I believe, on behalf of the 
whole Opposition. I am quite sure that 
Ihavein this matter the entireand absolute 
sympathy of my London colleagues ; and 
as showing some justification for the 
position I am occupying, may I say that 
some years ago, in the dim and distant 
past, I had the honour for six years of 
being a member of the London School 
Board. I may therefore claim as much 
knowledge of the problem we have to 
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solve as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford University has gained in his 
experience at the Education Department. 
At the outset, and before dealing with the 
merits of the Bill, I wish to enter a protest 
which I believe will have the sympathy of 
the whole House. We have of late got 
into a system of Bill by reference. This 
Bill affects the whole of London, with its 
population of five or six millions, yet there 
is only one comprehensible clause in it ; 
all the other clauses are examples of legis- 
lation by reference. Therefore the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of it will have to 
excuse me if in the course of my remarks 
I misinterpret the measure in any 
particular. 

There is only one good word that 
I can say for the Bill, and that is 
that in regard to higher education the 
limited rate of 2d. is excluded from 
London, and the County Council and 
local authority will be able to spend such 
money as they desire in the furtherance 
of higher education. I am bound to say, 
however, I fear their power in that 
direction will be considerably curtailed in 
consequence of the addition to the rates 
which will be necessary for the relief 
which is to be given to the subscribers to 
voluntary schools. In discussing this Bill 
I think we shall have one advantage 
which we did not enjoy in the debates on 
last year’s Bill. Last year the questions 
discussed turned chiefly on the religious 
question and the question of the non- 
provided schools, whereas now all we 
have chiefly to consider is the questions 
of the Authority and of the provided 
schools. That is due to the fact that 
the proportion of voluntary schools as 
compared with board schools is com 
paratively small in London, to the fact 
that in every case the parent has a choice 
of schools, and also to the way in which 
the London School Board has carried out 
its work, which has done much to alleviate 
the religious difficulty. I desire, however, 
to say that we strongly protest against rate 
aid being given to voluntary schools 
without complete public control, and 
shall continue to protest until we have 
the opportunity of reversing that policy. 
I am glad to think, however, that in 
London the matter is not such an acute 
one as it is in the case of those 8,000 
parishes of which we heard so much in 
the debates of last year, in which Noncon- 
formist parents were not only bound to 
support the voluntary schools, but are 
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also compelled to send their children to 
schools with the religious atmosphere of 
which they disagree. 
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be the height of inexpediency to give 
the control of 750,000 to any municipal 
body existing in London. Then we 





are not dealing with the same muni- 
cipal bodies in London as in the 
country. The London County Council 
is not a County Council except in 
educatiouquestion inLondon courageously |name—it is a deal more so; the 
and comprehensively, so as to promote Borough Councils are not Borough 
national education. But we have been | Councils except in name—they are a 
woefully disappointed. On the oceasion | good deal less so. My _ hon. friend 
of the First Reading of this Bill all of us | apparently does not agree with that, but 
who spoke on this side of the House con-|I will ask him this: If the Borough 
demned both its principles and details. 1} Councils in London are in exactly the 
do not think it improves on acquaint-| same position as County Borough 
ance ; the more we have looked at it the | Councils in the country, why do not 
less we have liked it, and | think our} the Government propose to divide 
criticisms on the First Reading were mild | London up into twenty-nine separate 
in comparison with those we shall have | places, and to give to each the control 
to direct against the measure now. of education in its district? The hon. 
The Government had an opportunity of | Gentleman the Parliamentary Secretary 
dealing with this matter on broad general | to the Board of Education knows that 
lines, and I would like to point out to the! that would be impossible, and that is, 
House that they could have dealt with shortly, my answer to his contention 
it entirely apart from the Bill of last | ¢hat the Borough Councils in London 
year, the only vital principle being the| gr6 the same as the County Borough 
co-ordination of education under a/ Councils in the country. 

single authority, on which we are all | 
agreed. It cannot he pretended that any | : : 
other vital principle is involved. Nor does | 128, 48 I think, a clean slate in the matter, 
the Bill embody the only proposal the | and having a free hand, surely it was 
Government had before them. It is an) their duty to take into consultation 
open secret that the Government have | those primarily interested. I should 
considered some scores of plans which | have thought that when they were 
they havedebated, altered, or rejected until | going to abolish a body like the London 
the proposals finally solidified into their | School Board and to confer these duties 
present form, whichis, I think, the worst of }on the County and Borough Councils 
all. They cannot, therefore, at all events, they would have taken all these into con- 
plead the question of principle. Then sultation. But they did nothing of the 
there was no obligation on them to follow | kind ; and now they are trying to rush 
slavishly for London the policy they had | the Second Reading of the Bill, without 
laid down for the country. In regard to| any adequate reason, before the two 
educational matters, London has always) great bodies concerned have had any 
been treated separately from the) opportunity of expressing an opinion 
country. I find that the largest num-| upon it. Of course [ know why they 
ber of children in average attendance in | are doing so. The debate on the First 
schools in any town in the provinces is | Reading showed that the general sense 
75,000 — at both Birmingham andj of the House was that the Bill as it 
Manchester. But in London the num-| stood was ridiculous, and the Govern- 
ber in average attendance is 750,000,| ment are afraid that unless they can 
and, therefore, while it may be right| get the Second Reading before the 
to municipalize our education in cases| County Council and the School Board 
where you are dealing with 75,000| have an opportunity of criticising the 
children, it may be the height of folly | measure, it will be so torn to shreds 
to do so when you are dealing with; that they will have to withdraw it 
750,000 children. It may be quite | altogether. Where are they getting 
right to give the control of 75,000} support for this Bill from? I presented 
children to a municipal body in the|a petition against it from thirty-five 
country, but at the same time it may | members of the School Board, including 


The religious question being then less 
acutein London than in the provinces, some 
of us had hoped that, in the circumstances, 
the Government would have dealt with the 





That being so, and the Government hav- 
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Roman Catholic priests, Moderates, and 
others who in the ordinary way support 
the Government. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil though they have had very little 
time to consider the Bill, have levelled a 
most crushing indictment against it. 
Further than that, thirteen, I believe, of 
the Borough Councils have passed resolu- 
tions declaring that they do not 
desire it, and I should like to know 
how many of the rest have passed 
resolutions in favour of the Bill. 
Then to turn to the debate on the 
First Reading. The hon. Members for 
the Strand, for South Manchester and 
for one of the Divisions of Essex, all 
representative men, with regard to a 
question of this nature, spoke in the 
course of that debate, and absolutely con- 
demned the principle of the Bill and the 
inclusion in it of the Borough Councils. 
Is that the kind of support which the 
Government are going to get from Mem- 
bers of this House and from Moderates 
outside ? 


What is the problem with which 
the Government has to deal in this 
question? Its magnitude I _ have 
already mentioned. There are 750,000 
children in average attendance in the 
Metropolis. There are some thousand 
schools and 20,0U0 teachers, so that the 
problem is as great as if we were dealing 
with the education of Scotland as a whole. 
We are all agreed that what is required 
in dealing with this matter is the co- 
ordination of all grades of education, and 
the placing of all education in the hands 
of a single authority. There were then 
three courses open to the Government. 
There was, first, the adoption of the ad 
hoe principle—viz., the creation of a body 
directly elected for the purpose of edu- 
cation or for some other general pur- 
pose, like the School Board or the 
London County Council. The second 
alternative was to make the London 
County Council the sole and supreme 
authority ; and the third was what is 
commonly called a Water Board, to 
create a conglomeration of heterogeneous 


authorities, one part directly elected, and | 
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clergymen of the Church of England, | be the worst of the three plans. I am 


not going to say much about the London 
School Board. Everybody who has 
watched its course will admit that, during 
the thirty years it has been in existence, 
it has done admirable work for the 
citizens of London. It has had one ad- 
vantage. It has been an absolutely pure 
body. It has had another advantage, 
viz., the enormous influence it has exer- 
cised in London in bringing together 
different sections of public men, belong- 
ing to different denominations, and in- 
ducing them to work together for the 
good of the children of London. It has 
had an additional advantage in the shape 
of the assistance of many talented women 
who have helped in its work. These 
women, unfortunately, have now ceased 
to take their proper share in the work. 
I admit that there have been blemishes in 
the work of the London School Board ; 
but surely, in the establishment of a 
reformed body, it would have been a very 
simple matter to take steps which would 
cause those blemishes to disappear. The 
hope of some of us was, that we should 
have had an educational Authority efficient 
for all purposes, rising from the ashes of 
the London School Board. 


But the Government have wantonly put 
that alternative aside. The Secretary for 
the Board of Education, in dealing with 
the London School Board, argued that the 
electors take no interest in its proceedings. 
I do not entirely agree with him there. 
I deplore, as all of us who have anything 
to do with London government must 
deplore, the very great apathy that is 
shown by the ordinary London citizen. 
But it is not a remedy for that to abolish 
the only opportunity which the citizens 
now have of taking a direct interest in 
educational matters. Surely, the _ best 
way of dealing with such a state of things 
is to give greater powers and greater work 
to your educational authority, and thereby 
seek to create greater interest among the 
citizens of London in its work. Again, the 
hon. Gentleman said there was too much 


! centralisation, that the administration of 


the School Board was over-centralised. 
I entirely agree with him in that. When 


| I was a member of the Board, and, indeed, 


the other part created by the process of | 


selection and of delegation. I want to 


ask the hon. Gentleman why the Govern- | 
ment passed over the ad hoc authority, 
and deliberately chose what I consider to 


Mr, Sydney Burton. 


eversince, I have considered that this over- 
centralisation is a very great fault. But 
that is, after all, a comparatively small 


‘matter; which could have been easily 


remedied if the School Board bad been 
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taken as a basis of authority. 
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It could | but I desire to remind the House that 
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have been reformed in the way I have! this was his most formidable objection 


suggested. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST on 


LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrouR, Manchester, E.) : 


I did not social 


‘to the London School Board. He went 

on to say that the elections did not turn 
purely educational questions, and 
that the voters were swayed by political, 
and local reasons. He said, 


quite catch what reforms the hon. Member further, that London electors will vote 


suggested, 


*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am sorry 
I did not make myself clear. What 1/ 
meant to convey was, that if the School 
Board had been made a larger and more 


important body, that would necessarily | 


have led to a very considerable amount of 
local decentralisation. 


The third objection which the hon. 
Gentleman made to the London School 
Board was, that the members were over- 
zealous, and in connection with that he 
referred to the Cockerton judgment. But, 
in regard to that matter, may I point out | 


|for Mr. B., whom they know and ap- 
| preciate, but will not vote for Mr. A., 

whom they do not know, although he 
/may be the better educational expert, 
and, in the opinion of the hon. Gentle- 
|/man, ought to be elected rather than 
| Mr. B. He went on to say that it would 
be of no use having experts on the 
Board if they were to be swamped by 
directly elected Members. Therefore. 
‘direct election is to be abolished as 
far as the School Board is concerned. 
This is the most astonishing doctrine of 


| 
_Yrepresentative government which I have 


that their action was encouraged and en- 


dorsed by the Education Department it- | 
self! I admit that the encouragement | 
was given at a time when there was still | 
a spark of educational zeal left at the 


Education Department, but still I should | 


have thought that was no reason 
for abolishing the Board. It was, on 
the contrary, a reason for giving it 


greater and better work todo. In former 
days, when we promoted reforms in this 
House, our plan was to uproot rotten 
trunks and to get rid of rotten branches. 
But the idea of reform of the hon. Gentle- 
man to-day seems to be to cut down young 
and vigorous trees, instead of digginground 
about the roots and pruning thebranches, 
so that they may grow more vigorously 
in the future than in the past. 

But the real reason why the hon. 
Gentleman desires to abolish the School 
Board is to be found in what he calls 
the unfortunate characteristies of direct 
election. [Sir WILLIAM ANSON dissented. ] 
The hon. Gentleman said, I think, that 
direct election led to certain unfortunate 
characteristics of delegation. 


*THE PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe BOARD or EDUCA- 
TION (Sir Wittiam Anson, Oxford 
University): I said direct election for 
one purpose only. 


ever heard advanced in the House of 
| Commons, and it was cheered by hon. 
| Gentlemen opposite. The Conservative 
Party was once called an “ organised 
| hypocrisy,” and, really, if this is the 
view of hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
regard to local representative bodies, it 
is curious that they should have created 
the London County Council, which is an 
ad hoc authority directly elected for 
municipal purposes,and Borough Councils, 
which are also ad hoc authorities directly 
elected. If hon. Gentlemen are going to 
be logical they must abolish these bodies, 
as wellas the School Board. But I want 
to know from the Secretary to the Board 
of Education how he will be better off 
in this respect when he has abolished 
'the London School Board, and handed 
its powers over to the County and 
Borough Councils. He has laid it down 
that the local educational authority 
should be an authority popularly elected, 
and directly re:ponsible to the rate- 
‘payers. In his speech the other day, he 
said there would be elections for the 
County and Borough Councils in which 
educationists can take an interest. I 
want to ask him this. He says when 
they are voting direct for an educa- 
tional body the voters are swayed by 
local, political and social questions. 
| When next November and next March 


*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I do not | ‘the elections referred to by the hon. 


wish to misrepresent the hon. Gentleman, 


| Gentleman take place, are the electors 
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going to be simply influenced by educa- 
cational matters, or are they not likely 
to be swayed by political, social and local 
reasons as well as, I trust, by municipal 
reasons? 1 think under those circum- 
stances the hon. Gentleman's favourite, 
Mr. A., will have a good deal less chance 
of securing election to one of these 
bodies than if he were standing for a 
purely educational authority. 


No, Sir, the only logical outcome of the 
hon. Gentleman’s position is this. That 
he himself and the Education Department 
should select every representative on the 
education authority; and a more emi- 
nently unfit body to carry on a democratic 
work like education than that would be, I 
cannot possibly conceive. I want to put 
one further question to the hon. Gentle- 
man in regard to this question of election, 
and that is, how far the electors will 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions in regard to educational matters? 
I venture to say that some of us will be 
placed in a difficult position at future 
elections. This position may arise and 
will arise. I will take two candidates 
for my purpose—Mr. C., and Mr. D. 
Mr. C. is a good man at municipal work, 
but he knows as little about educational 
mat’ ers as the late President of the Board 
of Education—he may not even know 
what a pupil teacheris. Mr. D. has great 
knowledge of educational ratters, but is 
very liazy in the matter of drains. Now, 
I want both good education and good 
drains, but if I vote for Mr. C. I get 
good drains and bad education, while if 
I vote for Mr. D. I shall get good educa- 
tion and shall probably die from typhoid 
fever. That is the sort of quandary in 
which many of us will be placed. It is 
no exaggeration at all, and I venture to 
say that the more elections turn on 
muuicipal matters the worse it will be 
for education, while the more they turn 
on educational matters the worse it will 
be for municipal work. There is another 
point I must put to the hon. Gentleman, 
and I can assure him that all these are 
practical and not mere debating points. 
Hesaysthat thesebodies are to be popularly 
elected and directly responsible to the 
ratepayers. It is of no use their being 
directly responsible, unless the ratepayers 
have an opportunity, not only of expressing 
their views, but of giving effect to them 


by, if necessary, changing the personnel of | 


Mr. Sydney Buctoa. 
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the bodies. What I want to know is this. 
He says that the electors, under his pro- 
posal, are to have practical means of 
bringing home to the bodies which they 
elect the particular educational views and 
policy which they desire to see pursued. 
But how are you going to secure that in 
the body he proposes to create? It is 
divided into three sections, one elected 
by one set of ratepayers to the London 
County Council, another elected by 
another set of ratepayers to the 
Borough Councils, and a third not elected 
by any ratepayers at all. How are the 
ratepayers as a whole going to express 
their views in regard to grave educational 
matters which may have to be dealt with 
by this body? There are 118 elected 
members of the London Covnty Council. 
At the outside only thirty-five of these 
ean, by any possibility, have any direct 
power over educational matters. In the 
case of the Borough Councils it will be 
only one member out of forty or fifty 
who will have a _ direct voice in 
educational matters. We are thus 
brought to this position. Unless the 
election of the whole 118 members of the 
Londen County Council is to turn on 
educational matters the ratepayers will 
have no control over these questions. 
And, speaking as a ratepayer, I assert 
that the chances are forty to one against 
a particular ratepayer even having an 
opportunity of giving a vote which 


will influence the Borough Councils 
in educational matters, while it will 


be a four to one chance in _ the 
case of the London County Council. 
It is, therefore, a farce for the hon. 
Gentleman to say that there will be 
complete electoral control over the elec- 
tion. This all comes from the abolition 
of direct election in the body which is to 
govern London education. 

But supposing an ad hoe authority 
be out of the question, what is the 


alternative the Government suggests 
to put in its place? The hon. Gentle- 
man has submitted a Board which 


he suggests will be better  con- 
stituted and better fitted to perform the 
work there is for it to do. What is this 
better designed Board? It is a sort of 
hotch-potch of authorities, including 
representatives of the London County 
Council, the Borough Councils, the 
Board of Education, the experts and 
the managers. Do we get the 
co-crdination which we all desire in 
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this matter ? 
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As far as I can understand | hon. Gentleman will refer to the text he 
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the Bill, higher education will be carried , will see that the comparison was as 


out on a _ different system to 
elementary. You will have different 
sets of managers, there will be 


one set for the elementary schools, and 
another set for.the evening schools ; and 
] also understand that the provided 
schools will be dealt with in a different 
way to the non-provided schools. Is that 
co-ordination? Shall we in that way 
get the one authority which we all desire ? 
No, on the contrary, we shall have five 
authorities. Shall we get that complete 
control by a central authority responsible 
to the ratepayers which we all desire 4 
No, we shall not, because the central 
authority is put in a statutory minority 
on the body which it is supposed to con- 
trol. There is no such thing as co- 
ordination under one authority, neither 
is there complete control in the scheme 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

In his speech on the First Reading 


the hon. Gentleman said that this 
was not a Water 3oard. No, 
Sir, it is not. It is much worse 


than a Water Board. In his scheme the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board gave the 
sole control of all its duties and revenues to 
one body, and did not pitchfork a lot of 
experts on to that body, neither did he 


give the Borough Councils double 
authority on the Water Board. Last 


Autumn we in London were groaning 
under the yoke of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But I am bound to say 
that if he chastised us with whips the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education is now chastising us with 
scorpions, and if I had to choose between 
the Jeroboam of the Local Government 
Board and the Rehoboam of the Board 
of Education, I should prefer the Jero- 
boam of the Water Board to the 
Rehoboam of the Education Authority. 


Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
If the hon. Gentleman will refer to his 
authority he will find that the comparison 
is not between Jeroboam and Rehoboam, 
but between Solomon and Rehoboam. 


*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : My recol- 
lection is nothing of the sort. However, 
I do not wish to unduly prolong my 
speech by introducing this new religious 
element into the debate. If the right 


between the old man and the young man. 
The one recommended a more severe 
punishment than the other. However, I 
do not mind, I am quite willing to accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s description of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board as Solomon, but I say I should 
prefer to be chastised with his whip 
rather than with the scorpions of the 
Board of Education. 

an ad hoe 


If we are not to have 

authority then we must have a 
very different authority to that 
proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 


man. If education in London is to be 
municipalised, it must surely be done 
in the way it has been accomplished in the 
counties, viz., by giving complete and 
full control to the County Council. The 
hon. Gentleman will say that I am 
forcing an open door. For what did he 
say in regard to this matter on the First 
Reading! He said he was putting the 
London County Council on the same 
footing as the other County Councils, who 
had been made the educational authority 
with full control, and with a clear 
majority on the Board. I think he must 
have forgotten what was in the Act of 


last year, which he was so instru- 
mental in passing. As regards the 
position of County Councils, they 


were to have at least a majority of 
their own members on the Education Com- 
mittees ; they need only appoint outsiders, 
if they thought it desirable, and, in so 
far as they appointed outsiders, they 
were to have complete power as regards 
nomination and appointment. Further, 
they were to nominate no less than four 
out of the six local managers for the pro- 
vident schools ; and they were to have com- 
plete control over the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers. Contrast that 
with the Bill now before the House. 
The London County Council were not 
to have a majority on the education 
authority. At the very best, they would 
be in a minority of thirty-six to ninety- 
seven. In the selection and election of 
thirty-one other members they would 
have no voice at all; and in the selection 
and election of the remaining thirty mem- 
bers their powers would be greatly circum- 
scribed. They would have to delegate 
enormous powers to this large committee 
which they would have no means of 
resuming. They could not control it. 
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The statutory managers would be totally | But I say emphatically that if we 
independent of them, and would have in| are not to have an ad hoc an- 
their hands the appointment of the/ thority, the work must be given, not 
teachers, the selection of the sites, and | only to the County Council, but to the 
the custody of the buildings, and an| County Council pure and simple. The 
appeal from the education authority to| County Council must be the sole and 
the Education Department. It seems to | supreme authority. I apologise to the 
me that it is idle to say that that would | House for detaining it so long, and | 
be putting the London County Council | only wish to say afew words with regard 


London 





in the same position as other County 
Councils. I do not think that this 
scheme can possibly work ; and it seems 
to me monstrous that the largest muni- 
cipal body in the whole kingdom should 


be treated in a way in which none of | 


the smaller County Councils have been 
treated by the Government. 
London Ceunty Council are to be 
hampered and checked at every turn. 
They will be prevented from having full 
control over matters which affect them ; 


and the electors are to be prevented from | 


having a voice in regard to education. 
It seems to me that if we are not to have 
an ad hoc authority the County Council 
must be absolute masters in their own 
house. They must have a majority on 
the committee, and they musi have the 
nomination of other members ; the com- 
mittee must not contain any statutory 
persons at all. The Council must be 


allowed to have the full power of ap- 


pomting managers, and they must retain 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers. 
This is the only way in which you can 
hope to have a harmonious dealing with 
this question, and the only way in which 
we can have educational progress under 
the London County Council. 


There is one question in connection with | 


the Council on which I wish to say a word. 


Assuming that the County Council is | 


adopted as the education authority in 
place of the School Board, can they 
undertake the work ? 
see their work, they are ready and 
willing to undertake anything that may 


be legitimately put uponthem. Surely, it | 


is not we who have argued that the County 


Council are incapable of undertaking fur- | 


ther work; but it is surprising to find right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have refused 
to put on the shoulder of the County 
Council municipal duties such as water 


and docks, putting on them matters — 


which are in no way municipal. I look 


with some doubt to putting this extra | 


enormous burden on the County Council, 
for I am afraid it may relax, to a 
certain extent, their efforts elsewhere. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


The | 


As far as we can | 


| to another matter, to which I have not 
|yet specifically referred. I mean the 
| double representation of the Borough 
| Councils, first on the Education Com- 
| mittee, and secondly as the statutory 
managers in their own districts. I do 
not think I need trouble the House by 
saying much as to the position of the 
Borough Councils on the Education 
Committee. I think it is common know- 
ledge that that part of the Bill has 
already gone; and that before the Bill 
is through Committee we shall see the 
County Council given a majority on the 
Statutory Committee. That can only 
be done by leaving out the Borough 
Councils. I saw that London Conserva- 
tive, Members passed a_ Resolution 
yesterday in which they proposed to 
give the County Council a majority on 
the Statutory Committee, without elimi- 
nating the representatives of the Borough 
Councils. Of course, that was in order 
to meet the two views held on the other 
side of the House ; but I think any one 
who looks into the matter will find that 
that is quite impossible. Already the 
number proposed by the Government is 
too unwieldy. It is as unwieldy as the 
Water Board, which already is almost 
breaking down through sheer weight of 
numbers. The only way in which the 
proposal of hon. Gentlemen opposite can 
| be carried out is by adding to the Com- 
mittee some ten or twenty more members 
from the County Council, which would not 
'only make the Committee unwieldy, but 
would not leave a sufficient number of 
members on the County Council for other 
_work. While that part of the Bill will go, 1 
am afraid that the other double represen- 
tation of the Borough Councils will still 
remain. They are to be put in the position 
of statutory managers, without any power 
being given to the County Council to 
revise or control their proceedings, and 
they are to be given the enormous 
influence and power of selecting an 
dismissing teachers, which, in my opinion, 
| will make them quite independent of the 
/education authority in the gene 
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direction and management of the schools. 
I think this is a very serious blot on the 
Bill. I cannot conceive anything worse 
for education in London than that the 
question of the appointment and dis- 
missal of teachers should be in the hands 
of the local authorities rather than in the 
hands of the central authority. We want, 
in this respect, a uniform standard of excel- 
leuce and a wide field of selection, and we 
want theselection to be in the hands of the 
central body, who will insist that the best 
teachers shall be sent to certain schools, 
and who will let teachers rise by merits, 
take the rough with the smooth. That 
is the only way, in my opinion, to 
prevent jobbery and undue pressure 
being brought to bear or the appoint- 
ments. When the Bill is in Committee 
we will, no doubt, have some Amendments 
to suggest ; but, in my opinion, whatever 
Amendments are adopted will not make 
the Bill of any use educationally to 
London. Whether as regards an ad hoe 
authority, or the London County Council 
as the sole education authority, I do 
not believe that this Bill is capable of 
carrying out either contention; and 
therefore I shall oppose it, even if the 
Government endeavours to amend it. 
It is grotesque to start with; and will 
lead to endless confusion bet ween different 
authorities. It is a retrogressive Bill, 
and is a great blow to municipal demo- 
cratic government in London. It is 
depriving the citizens, as is the policy of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, of all control over their own 
affairs, with the result that they will 
have no voice no control, no interest in 
their affairs. I cannot conceive anything 
more disastrous to the good government 
of London, or to the citizenship of the 
inhabitants of London. I believe this 
Bill will be a fatal blow to educational 
progress and to municipal progress also. 
On those grounds I certainly have great 
pleasure in moving its rejection at the 
present moment, and shall oppose it at 
every subsequent stage. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.) : 
I desire to second the Motion; and I 
desire to say, first of all, that I am 
surprised that the Prime Minister should | 
have rushed the Second Reading of this | 
Bill without giving the School Board or | 
the County Council any opportunity of | 
discussing it. Both bodies had risen for | 
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|the Easter recess before the Bill was 
| issued, and have not yet met; and we 
| are now engaged on the Second Reading 
of this Bill before they have had an 
opportunity of discussing it. That is 
not what we ought to expect in the way 


‘of consideration and courtesy from the 


Prime Minister. There are a number of 


| very controversial educational questions 


involved in this Bill, but I do not intend 
to refer to them now. I propose only 
to deal with a fundamental and acute 
issue, namely, the question of the con- 
stitution of the local education authority 
in London. I want to confine myself 
absolutely and entirely to that particular 
question. What is the policy of the 
Government with regard to the local 
control of education. I think I shall put 
it fairly when I say that the Government 
policy is to hand over the local control 
of education to Municipal Councils. 
When the First Lord of the Treasury 
enunciated that policy last year I said 
that there was nothing necessarily anti- 
democratic in it. Take the case of a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants. There, you 
could very easily make the Town Council 
the education authority, and you need 
have no second authority in that case ; 
but when we come to the great urban 
areas, the great county boroughs, there 
you are confronted with an education 
problem so minute and detailed, but so 
vast in its bulk, that you cannot safely 
municipalise the control of education. 
If you do, you will find that you are 
compelled to call in a very large number 
of outsiders, who are not responsible to 
the ratepayers, to carry on the work; 
and I am bound to say that while | 
pleaded last year, again and again, for 
the continuation of the great urban 
School Boards in a perfected form, capable 
oi controlling higher education, I feel 
that we shall be confronted at a very 
early date with appeals from these great 
urban centres, asking us, not in 
any partisan spirit, but from the 
point of view of pure educationists, 
to do one or two things —either to 
revive the ad hoc principle or to secure 
an enlarged membership for City Coun- 
cils, in order that the work shall remain 
in the hands of the representatives of 
the ratepayers. 


When I come to the case of London the 
physical impossibility of municipalisation 
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seems to me to be overwhelming. ‘To 
put the problem of London education 
in a sentence, in the work of the School 
Board, the voluntary schools, and of 
higher education, there is involved the 
supervision of 2,000 separate educational 
institutions, the control of 20,000 public 
servants, the education of 1,000,000 
pupils and students, and the expenditure 
of £4,000,000 of public money. The 
hon. Member for Poplar said that that 
was a piece of work as big as the educa- 
tion of all Scotland. That is correct, 
and he might have gone on to say that 
the education of Scotland has called for 
the creation of 972 School Boards and 
thirty-nine Secondary Education Com- 
mittees. He might also have said that it 
is a piece of work three times as great as 
the education of Wales, which up to the 
present has called for the creation of 
350 School Boards, twelve County Edu- 
cation Committees, three County 
Borough Committees, and the great 
Welsh Central Education Board. But I 
will not rest my case upon a comparison 
with Scotch or Welsh education. After 
examining it with the most painstaking 
care, I say that the education of London 
represents a piece of work far more 
minute in its details and just as large 
in bulk as the whole of the work of the 
London County Council. That is the 
comparison upon which I rest my case. 
Take the School Board work alone—ex- 
cluding altogether the work of voluntary 
schools and higher education. Here is 
the diary issued to members of the 
School Board for the present week: 
Monday, 10.30 a.m. special Sub-com- 
mittee of the School Management 
Committee on special subjects of instruc- 
tion; noon, Teaching Staff Sub-com- 
mittee of the School Management 
Committee. At that one meeting there 
were 141 teachers to be seen, considered 
for promot'on, or in extreme cases, for 
criticism in consequence of default of 
duty. Also at noon, Sub-committee of 
Pupil Teachers’ Comm tteeon preliminary 
selection of assistants for Stockwell and 
Marylebone puril teachers’ centres; at 
one o’clock, Sub-committee of Works 
Committee on Contracts; at two o'clock, 
they met for ordinary business; also at 
two o'clock, special Sub-committee of 
General Purposes Committee on solici- 
tors’ charges in litigation cases; at 2.30, 
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General Purposes Committee; at 3 o’clock 
Sites and Finance Sub-committee of 
Works Committee; also at 3 o'clock, 
the Evening Continuation Schools Com- 
mittee (at the meeting of which there 
are frequently a hundred teachers to be 
considered, appointed or transferred). 
That was yesterday. What is the diary 


of today? At 10.30, Sub-committee 
of the Finance Committee on Accounts; 
10.30, Finance Rota; 11 o’clock, 
Finance Committee; 2 o'clock, Sub- 
committee of Works Committee on 
repairs. 

AN HON. MEMBER: How many 


members do these Committees and Sub- 
committees comprise ? 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: There would be 
seven or eight members on the Sub- 
committee on Accounts, from fifteen to 
twenty on the Finance Committee, and 
four on the Finance Rota. 


Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Aston Manor): 
Will they attend ? 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: Are they going 
to attend under this Bill? Under an 
ad hoe scheme those who elect can ask 
members why they donot attend. Under 
thisscheme,out of ninet y-seven personsyou 
ean tackle only thirty-six—the County 
Councillors. To go on with the diary. 
It will be the same thing to-morrow. 
On Thursday the Board will meet for 
four or five hours public session; on 
Friday there is a meeting of a big and 
onerous Committee—the School Man 
agement Committee ; and I take it that 
Saturday and Sunday will be spent in 
reading up the agendas for next week. 
But Members will say, “Oh, you can 
devolve a lot of this work.’’ When | 
went to the School Board I was as keenly 
for devolution as the hon. Member for 
Poplar. There are some matters you 
could devolve, but they are not very 
substantial, and you could not devolve 
even those with safety. There 1s 
scaicely anything that could be devolved, 
and those who say that devolution 1s 
the remedy do not mean good adminis 
tration. If hon. Members would like to 
know what the School Board members 
were engaged upon yesterday, I have 
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here the agendas, twelve in number, and 
very voluminous, for Monday alone. 
What is the Government scheme for deal- 
ing with all this stupendous work? On the 
Kirst Reading of the Bill the Parliamen- 
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tary Secretary to the Board of Education | 


said— 


“the Government lay down the principle 
that education should be linked with munici- 
pal government, and the object of this Bill 
is to place the London County Council to a 
great extent in the position in which the 
County Councils are placed by the Act of 
1902. The cardinal principle of the Bill is to 
make education a part of our municipal in- 
stitutions. The London County Council will 
be the local education authority for London.”’ 


That is nominally the scheme. [he 
Council will work through a Committee 
of whom thirty-six are members of the 
County Council, thirty-one members of 
the Borough Councils, with thirty others 
added. That is the present arrangement, 
but there is no finality in that proposal. 
I believe that this scheme will be modi- 
fied out of recognition, but I may say 
at once that it will not satisfy me even 
then; I want something totally different. 
Look at the constitution of the Com- 
mittee. The thirty-six County Coun- 
cillors will be there by direct election. 


They will be substantially elected ad! 


hoc though not exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes. Thirty-one persons will 
be there by secondary election, chosen 
from the Borough Councils. Not one of 
those sixty-seven Members can be a 
woman. Asa colleague of nine women 
members of the School Board I can 
speak of the admirable work and devoted 
service they have given to the public. 
Ido not know whether the Government 
intend by reference to effect a complete 
revolution of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, and the London Government 


Act, 1899; otherwise, as I have said, 
not one of these members can be a 
woman. Of the remaining thirty 


members, of whom some may be women, 
not one will be elected on behalf of the 
ratepayers either directly or secondarily ; 
they will be selected by the County 
Council. I have only one comment to 
make on that scheme. We need not 
bother about it; it was killed at its 
birth. I have no doubt that at a very 
early stage in the debate the Govern- 
ment will tell us that these proportions 
are to be altered. 


When the Local 
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Government Act, 1888, was before the 
House, the Prime Minister said— 

“Certain representations have been made to 
the Government to create the London County 
Council by secondary election from the ex- 
isting vestries and district boards of works.” 
That is, exactly as it is now proposed to 
constitute the education authority for 
London. The Prime Minster dismissed 
the suggestion with a wave of the hand, 
and said— 

‘* Apart from the point of view which I shall 

come to directly, it would be a revival to a 
certain extent of the principle adopted, tried, 
and finally rejected in the case of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. it would introduce 
into the London County Council the element 
of secondary election, and although I think 
there are many c:ses in which secondary 
election works extremely well, still it has noi 
a very good record behind it in the case of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works.” 
I apply that comment of the Prime Min- 
ister to the scheme before us. But it 
is an abortion, and we need not discuss 
it further. The situation we have to 
face is quite a different one. I propose 
to face what I understand to be the 
critical situation at the present moment. 
Practically all sides are saying, ‘‘ You 
stated that the County Council was to 
be the authority.” The words are— 

“The London County Council will be the 
local education authority for London.” 

If you mean that, make the London 
County Council genuinely theauthorit’. 
Take out the Borough Council repre- 
sentation and let the County Council 
have a clear majority. When we go 
into the Committce stage I understand 
that something of this sort is going to 
happen. The borough councillors must 
come right out, or, if they remain in, 
then County Council representation 
must be so increased as to give the 
county councillors a distinct majority on 
the Central Committee. | want to 
examine the situation which would be 
then created. Take the first alternative. 
Take the Borough Councils out and 
that would leave thirty-six county 
councillors and thirty outside persons. 
Does anybody suppose that in that 
event the thirty-six county councillors 
would be able to attend to this work ? 
The mere taking out of the borough cour- 
cillors and leaving in the thirty-six 
county councillors would, in my opinion, 
make the Bill worse, for the work would 
not be so likely to be carried on by 
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representatives of the ratepayers. With 


the borough councillors you have sixty-. 


seven out of ninety-seven elected persons. 
But take away the thirty-one and then 


you have only thirty-six elected persons. | 


A Bill upon those lines would make 
matters worse than they are now, and 
I should oppose it. That is not the 


proposalof the London Unionist Members, | 


who wish to leave the Borough Councils 
in, and toso enlarge the County Council 
representation as to secure that they 
have a distinct majority over the thirty- 
one borough councillors and outsiders. 
I do ask hon. Members to consider 
whether the County Council can spare 
the men for that work, whether they 
would be able todo it, and whether it 
is not a fact that the work would not 
fall into the hands of the co-opted 
persons and officials. When I hear hon. 
Gentlemen making this proposal, I 
cannot help remembering that, year 
after year, we had it from right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government Benches 
that the County Council already had too 
much todo. JI remember Lord Salisbury 
went to the Albert Hall in November, 
1897, and charged the County Council 
with being smitten with megalomania. 
and he said— 

“You will see, if you watch the proceedings 

of the London County Council, that they are 
overborne by the labour which they have to go 
through.” 
The creation of the Borough Councils 
has not allowed any devolution of County 
Council work, for they have had more to 
do. The Duke of Devonshire in 1898 
said— 

“The London County Council has quite 

sufficient business, and quite sufficient impor- 
tant business, to occupy its whole and undi- 
vided attention.” 
The Colonial Secretary said in February, 
1895, at Stepney, that the London County 
Councillors had too much to do. He 
said—- 

“Tt isnot their fault, because the task which 
they have undertaken is an absolutely impos- 
sible task. If they were archangels from 
heaven they could not do the work cast upon 
them.” 

Those things are more true to-day than 
they were then. The London County 
Council last year had to keep sixty-eight 
committees and sub-committees going, 
and it called 1,313 meetings. If you are 
going to double the work, it will be 
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|holding 2,626 meetings, and 136 com- 
'mittees and sub-committees, and how can 
it do that with its present membership { 
Since these statements were made, what 
has been done? Fourteen members have 
been detached for the Water Board, 
eight have been elected for the Port of 
London, six for the Thames Conservancy 
Committee, two for the Lea Conservancy, 
/and now you are proposing to take thirty- 
six for the Board of Education, in a way 
which will take them away from all 
County Council work. You are propos- 
ing to take more than half the elected 
members of the County Council for other 
purposes, and I cannot help thinking that 
in this determination to destroy the 
School Board for London, there is a 
general endeavour on the part of someone 
or other to wreck the County Council. 
If the education work is to be done pro- 
perly, youare bound to wieck the County 
Council. Iknow that some hon. Members 
' opposite do not want to do that, and it is to 
them that I appeal. This Bill cannot be 
amended on the lines I have suggested 
except on one condition, and that is that 
you must be prepared to face the issue and 
increase the membership of the London 
County Council, so that you will then have 
enough members to carry on this work. 
[ MInIsTERIAL cheers, | I hope hon. Members 
opposite who cheer will press that point 
upon the Government, who do not love 
the London County Council. Here is an 
example of the impossibility of the 
County Council taking over this work. 
At the present time the London County 
Council controls a very small fringe of 
the educational area. It has got a 
Teehnical Education Board which has not 
got one-fiftieth part to do of what is 
involved in this Bill. Look at the 
constitution of the Technical Education 
Board. The Government scheme will 
make this a sort of glorified Technical 
Education Board. On this Board at 
present there are twenty county council- 
lors and fifteen outsiders. Take the 
Higher Education Committee of that 


Board. It consists of five county 
councillors and seven outsiders. Is 
that municipalisation? Is that giving 
ithe work to the representatives 


Take the Scholar- 


of the ratepayers ? 
consists of 


ship Committee, which 
five county councillors and nine out- 
siders. Then there is the Science and 
Art Committee, consisting of seven 
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county councillors and eight outsiders ; 
and .lastly, there is the Secondary 
Schools Committee, with five county 
councillors and eleven outsiders. That 
may be a good scheme but it is not 
municipalisation. If you are going to 
put on & Committee a majority of people 
who are not directly responsible to the 
ratepayers it is not municipalisation. If 
a Technical Education Committee deal- 
ing only with a small corner of the 
wholearea gets more co opted than elected 
persons, then I say that is a spurious 
and impossible form of municipalisation 
which we cannot accept on this side of 
the House. I consider this scheme is 
radically bad, and you cannot amend it 
along the lines suggested. In the words 
of Mrs. Poyser— 


“You have got to hatch this over again and 
you have got to hatch it different.”’ 


I have only one other point, and it is in 
regard to what I have to propose as an 
alternative. So far as London is con- 
cerned there are only two alternatives 
which I would commend to the Prime 
Minister. They constitute in some form 
a modification of the ad hoe principle 
My belief is that we shall come eventually 
to some modification of that principle. 
The Government may say, “ We destroyed 
the a/ hoc principle for the provinces, 
and it would look like an abandonment 
of that policy to retain it in London.” 
The Government scarcely need be so 
squeamish about that. I believe that the 
case of London is so unique that you 
could very well, without loss of dignity, 
apply a different principle to the rest of 
the country, and you could very well 
agree that there is nothing for London 
but the ad hoc principle. What is the 
ostensible reason given for shutting the 
door upon the ad hoe principle? Upon 
the introduction of this Bill the Secretary 
to the Board of Education said— 

“At the Jast London School Board election 
only 18 per cent. of the electors went to the 
poll (Ministerial cheers).” 

Ido not know what the cheers were for. 
To me the matter is one to be deplored. 
The hon. Member went on to say— 


“The figures of the School Board elections 
go a long way to condemn a directly elected 
authority for London ; therefore I do not pro- 
pose to recommend a directly elected authority, 
and, in consequence, the object of this Bill will 
be to abolish the School Board for London.” 
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The figures given by the hon. Member 
‘are eloquent of the unconcern and 
apathy of the Londoner at the School 
Board election, and | am not here to 
‘defend them. If the electors of London 
had been less apathetic this Bill would 
| have been impossible. Three weeks ago 
to-day we were told frankly and openly 
in this House bya Minister of the Crown 
that— 

“The object of this Bill will be to abolish 

the School Board for London.” 
For thirty-two years men and women have 
gone down to the School Board offices 
on the Embankment and _ have silently 
and obscurely toiled day by day, with no 
public approbation, but quite the reverse 
in many cases, as I know to my cost. 
They have worked there for no personal 
advancement, but in order that London’s 
citizens of to-morrow may be the better 
stewards of the national heritage te which 
they are the heirs. Three weeks ago 
Londoners were told that this beneficent 
institution was to be destroyed. Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, 
Canon Cromwell, Dr. Gladstone, Professor 
Huxley, Samuel Morley, Dr. Rigg, W. 
H. Smith, Archdeacon Sinclair, Bishop 
‘Thorold, Sir Richard Temple, and Miss 
Devonport Hill—these have carried for- 
ward the great work in order that the 
condition of the London child may be 
benefited. Every other citizen whom you 
meet in London to-day is an old London 
School Board pupil. We are to-day asked 
to pass the Second Reading of the Bill 
which is to destroy the School Board. 
That fact, and not the figures of the last 
election, is to me the most bitter testimony 
of the unconcern of the London people. I 
believe they will wake up in this matter, 
and when they rub their eyes I believe 
they will get out of bed and make it hot 
for some of the proposers of this scheme 
if it is persisted in in any form. That 
statement about the 18 per cent. was a 
most misleading one to make. I do not 
believe that the Secretary to the Board 
of Education made it intentionally for 
the purpose of misleading, but what are 
the facts ? First of all, it was the lowest 
poll since 1894. 


*THE SECRETARY To THe BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Sir WiLLiAmM ANSON, 
Oxford University): I have a distinct 
recollection of my speech. I have a 
strong impression that I stated that 
the average poll was 26 per cent. 
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*Dr. MACNAMARA: I confess that I | 
have overlooked that point, but 26 per 
cent. would not be very much more | 
correct than 18 per cent. I will explain 
what I mean. At the poll the hon. 
Member refers to 832,071 went to the 
poll. In 1894 1,597,330 people went to 
the poll—that is twice as many people on 
a smaller register. It is 40 per cent. of 
the people. With regard to the 18 per 
cent. I agree that it is deplorable, but 
there are one or two good reasons for it 
which I would put forward. Why was 
the poll so small in 1900? Well, in 
October we had a General Election, and 
the people were inflamed with certain 
issues which left education in an obscura- 
tion, and people took no interest in it. 
On the lst of November we had the first 
elections for the new Borough Councils, 
and 45 per cent. went to the poll. On 
the 29th of November we had the School 
Board election. ‘There were, therefore, 
three elections in the course of two 
months, and the Londoner was a little 
bit tired of them. But the 18 per cent. 
was still more misleading Does the Par- 
liamentary Secretary know that the 
rate book is the register in this case and 
that the areas are very large? I know 
people who are on the rate book over 
and over again for one School Board 
division, but they can only vote once in 
that division. A man of my own 
acquaintance is on the rate book six 
times ; he goes to the poll once and he is 
held up as regards five-sixths of him as 
five apathetic persons. I am quite sure 
that the hon. Gentleman did not quite 
know the facts about the 18 per. cent. 
There is one other reason why the poll 
was so small, and that is because the 
areas are cumbrous. My own division— 
West Lambeth—has an area of 24 square 
miles, it contains 660,000 people, and it 
is represented by six members. How 
can you expect electors, however intel- 
ligent, to take an active interest in an 
election in an area of that sort? Of 
course the unconcern of the people is a 
very important matter. Let me explain 
what I think the Government ought to 
have done. I hope it may still do it. 
There are two alterations and two only. 
The Government might have said “‘ These 
School Board areas are too large, we 
will simplify them to the Parliamentary 


areas, and we 
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member for education—man or woman 
for each Parliamentary area. If ‘you 
complain of too many elections on 
different franchises we will have the 
elections on the same day as the County 
Council, and on the same voting paper 
if you like. If you say that by electing 
one person only for each area you destroy 
the cumulative vote in which the de- 
nominationalists have an interest, very 
good, we will allow the people to elect an 
ad hoc authority and give it the statu- 
tory right of co-optation.” That is one 
scheme. The other is equally simple 
and equally practicable, and is going to 
come to pass one of these days. Yon 
believe in municipalisation. I do not 
quarrel with you for that, if it is physi- 
cally possible. Instead of electing two 
county councillors, elect three for each of 
the fifty-nine areas, and then let the 
County Council tell off fifty-nine of its 
members as an education committee to 
go on with the work of education. 
The scheme would secure that the 
work should be done by the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers, and that it would 
not fall into hands, as in this ease, of 
outsiders and paid officials. I hope the 
Government will accept either of these 
schemes. I have no particular choice, 
but I would point out that in regard to 
the latter you would have to repeal 
certain provisions of the Local Govern- 


ment Act of 1888, otherwise women 
would not be eligible for a seat. I say 


deliberately that London, wherever it 
has declared itself, is in favour of one or 
other of these schemes Take the 
Borough Councils. You are offering them 
aggrandisement and new powers. What 
is their answer? Battersea, Camberwell, 
Finsbury, Fulham, Lambeth, Lewisham, 
Poplar, Southwark, Wandsworth, Wool- 
wich, Bethnal Green, and Shoreditch all 
declared in favour of some form of ad hee 


and popularly elected authority for 
London. These boroughs represent more 


than half of the population of London. 
Hackney and Paddington have resolu- 
tions of a similar character under dis- 
cussion. Bermondsey, the solitary ewe 
lamb of the Government, is not in favour 
of an ad hoc authority. But there is not 
one in favour of the Bill as it stands. 
The County Council to-day is passing 4 
resolution which amounts to a preference 
for an ad hoc body. 
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Mr. BURDETI-COUTTS (West- 
minster): May I ask the hon. Member 
what are the words in the County Council 
resolution on which he relies for his 
statement that their first preference is for 
an ud hoc body. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: They refer to 
“the creation of a body directly elected.” 
They themselves are already in existence 
aud do not require to be elected. Then 
the School Board for London has, by a 
vote of two to one, passed a resolution in 
favour of my scheme. Here is a signifi- 
cant fact. On Thursday when the Board 
meets, Mr. Sharp, the late leader of the 
Moderate Party on the Board, a life-long 
Churchman and Conservative, will move 
a resolution declaring — 

“That the London Education Bill fails to 

provide for the efficient administration and ad- 
vancement of education in London, and, in the 
opinion of the School Board for London, no 
Amendment of the Bill can make it a satisfac- 
tory measure.” 
That is a perfectly deliberate statement. 
At a special meeting of the County 
Council to-day the following resolution 
will be proposed— 


‘‘That, having considered the provisions of 


the London Education Bill, this Council ex- 
presses its deep regret that the Bill fails to 
provide either for the efficient management of 
education or for popular control, and will in- 
troduce confusion and conflict into the local 
government of London. 

The Council is strongly opposed to the 
scheme proposed by the Bill, and would 
prefer either the maintenance of the 
present system—that is the School Board, 
which is an ad hoe hody—or the creation 
of one directly elected as the educa- 
tion authority, which should have com- 
plete control over all grades of education. 


Mr. PEEL (Manchester, S.): 
is an Amendment. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: Mr. Beechcroft | 
has given notice of an Amendment in, 
favour of the Bill. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member is a betting 
man, but I would like to know his 
opinion as to whether the Amendment | 
will be carried. I am sorry to have 
kept the House so long. I speak 
feelingly on this matter. I have been 
immersed in this education business in 
London for the last ten years, and 
I cannot see this great institution 
go down without a protest against it 
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for all I am worth. I appeal to hon. 
Members opposite because many of 
them have told me—and I believe what 
they say—that all that they want is a 
good educational authority. I take 
them at their word, and I ask them to 
accept either of the two alternatives I 
have submitted to the House. Either 
an wi hoc authority or genuine muni- 
cipalisation ; but as the second alterna- 
tive shuts out women who have done so 
much good work for education, I prefer 
the a/ hoc principle. Iam as deeply and 
profoundly convinced as ever I was of 
anything in my life, that if you want 


'to have wise administration and sound 


economy in finance, it is only by the ad 
hoc principle that you could get this 
in London. I beg to second the Motion. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘*To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.’”—(.Wr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J 
Batrour, Manchester, E.): I confess I 
am rather surprised at the degree of 
opposition which the hon. Gentleman 
and his friends have declared to this 
measure. For, after all, this measure is 
a measure of machinery. The Bill is 
inte ided, and solely intended, to apply 
the principles of the Bill already on the 
Statute-book to the metropolitan area ; 
and [ should have thought that, being 
a purely machinery Bill, it would have 
had the good fortune to have excited 
some milder feeling of opposition than 
that offered to the measure which was 
so hardly fought over for many months 
last year. I cannot quite understand the 
feeling of the hon. Gentleman. It perhaps 
arises from an idea—an entirely mistaken 
idea—that the framers of this Bill have 
some special animus against the great 
body of which he is a distinguished 
member, the London School Board. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: I did not say 
that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; but I 
thought that the manner in which the 
hon. Gentleman quoted a phrase of the 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education on the First Reading of the 
Bill, and his own impassioned defence 
of the work of the London School 
Board, that he rather imagined that 
this Bill was intende! as a slap in the 
face to the School Board—— 


Dr. MACNAMARA: It is going to 


kill it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As an in- 
dication that the Board had _ not 
done its work. Now if that is the 


case, is not a slap in the face better 
than total destruction, which the Bill 
undoubtedly contemplates ? I can assure 
the hon. Member that no such insult is 
intended to the body of which he is a 
member. Everybody recognises not only 
the self-devotion and ardour with which 
the School Board has attended to its 
duties, but recognises the fact that very 
great work has been done for London 
by the London School Board. The 
question is not really now whether the 
London School Board has or has not 
been an efficient body for the adminis- 
tration of edueation in London, but how 
best we are to administer education as the 
problem now presents itself in London, 
after the Act of last year, and how we are 
to adapt it to the special needs of the 
metropolitan area. Now, it is admitted 
on all hands that London is exceptional 
in this country and amongst all countries. 
There is no area in the civilised world 
where the same difficulties present them- 
selves to the legislature as present them- 
selves whenever we attempt to deal 
with an area like London. In point of 
population it is larger than many im- 
portant European states, but London has 
yet to be managed on principles, which, 
in their general scope, are not essentially 
different from the municipal principles 
which govern other municipal areas 
throughout the country. How does this 
peculiarity of London affect the way in 
which we can contrive the machinery 
either for education or anything else ? 
If we could cut up London into separate 
rating areas for education, I think a 
great deal could be said for the plan of 
dividing London educationally. There 


are difficulties and obvious objections to 
that, but I do not see how they are 
much greater than those which apply 
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to dividing Manchester and Salford, 
which contrive to manage their education 
very excellently. Indeed anyone would 
have difficulty in knowing when he 
crosses the boundary between Manchester 
and Salford. That is a principle well 
worth consideration, but for one circum- 
stance, familiar to all who have en- 
deavoured to deal with this problem. 
But what is that circumstance of 
London? You must have one edu- 
cation rate for London, and since you 
cannot divide the rate it is abso- 
lutely necessary and inevitable that you 
must have a single authority to deal 
with that rate. Therefore, it is c'ear 
that we cannot well do that which we 
would otherwise do—treat these great 
London horoughs as they deserve to be 
treated from their population and wealth, 
as self-sufficing, and autonomous units 
within the metropolitan area. But 
it is impossible to do it for the reasons I 
have described, and the cogency of 
which has been admitted by the House. 
Therefore, you cannot deal with London 
as you can deal with Scotland and 
Switzerland. You must have one 
central authority to deal with the 
whole situation. Can that authority 
deal not merely with the broad 
problems presented by the education of 
a population of 5,000,000 persons or of 
1,000,000 children? Can it also deal with 
the details of the education of 1,000,000 
children? I say that it cannot. You 
must give it the assistance of some kind of 
delegation, and if I wanted to prove that 
conclusively I must point to the speech 
of the hon. Member. He represents an 
ad hoe authority. He told us what the 
School Board did on every day of the 
week. He told us what they did on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and even on Saturday and 
Sunday. It was a long tale of difficult, 
laberious, and probably, in some respects, 
ungrateful work, I do not know whether 
patiently accomplished, but, at all events, 
ardently grappled with. To the work 
of that body the hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to add all technical education 
and all the work connected with 
the voluntary or non-provided schools 
which will now fall to the future 
education authority. I cannot believe 
that either the present London School 
Board, augment it as you may, or the 
London County Council, or any other 
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central authority, can deal with the 
details of every educational problem. 
Observe the point to which we have 
got. Weare all agreed that there must 
be a central authority, and that this 
central authority must delegate part of 
their work to other authorities. Having 
reached these two principles we look 
round to see how to carry them out, what 
machinery there is at hand, and what 
machinery we can wisely create which 
will enable us to have a central authority 
and some degree of delegation. Is it not 
obvious that the London County Council 
should be the central authority, and that 
the Borough Councils should be the 
authorities to which the delegation should 
be made? It is by that simple and, I 
think, unanswerable train of reasoning 
that the Government have come to the 
conclusion, in the first place, that the 
London County Council should be the 
central authority, and, inasmuch as dele- 
gation is desirable, the other necessity is 
that that delegation should be made to 
the Borough Councils. As to the actual 
manner in which the delegation is to be 
carried out—whether the precise methods 
by which the statutory position given to 
the Borough Councils on the London 
County Council ought or ought not to re- 
main part of the Bill or ought to be modi- 
tied —these are important but subordinate 
questions. ‘The only point on which we 
are concerned on the Second Reading of 
the Bill is whether we do or do not 
accept these two broad fundamental 
principles. That is the Government 
Bill, and I do not think it deserves any 
of the violent epithets which have been 
applied to it in the very moderate 
speeches to which we have listened. 
What are the chief objections which 
the hon. Member for Poplar felt to mak- 
ing the London County Council, elected 
for general municipal purposes, deal with 
education as the central authority? He 
drew a melancholy picture of himself in 
the capacity of an elector having to 
decide between the rival claims of a 
candidate who knew something about 
drains and another candidate who knew 
something about education. That is the 
precise position which he, and every 
other London elector, holds in regard to 
technical higher education ; and yet the 
hon. Gentieman says “I do not think the 
Government ought to bring in a Bill 
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position.” It is only within the last few 
months, when it began to be suspected 
that the Government were going to 
make the London County Council thie 
educational authority, that there has 
been some diminution to the chorus of 
praise which used to pour forth from 
Gentlemen on all sides of the House, 


and most of all from Gentlemen 
opposite with regard to the excel- 
lent work done by the London 


County Council as the authority for 
technical education. The hon. Gentle- 
man never before discovered that a 
knowledge of drains and of education 
were incompatible accomplishments. | 
would go further and would say, if his 
arguments were to be applied gener- 
ally to the representative institutions of 
this country, you would not only destroy 
every Borough Council and every County 
Council in the whole country, but you 
would destroy this House itself. What 
would happen to us? We have got to 
decide matters connected with the Army, 
the Navy, Education, Foreign Policy, and 
every species of domestic legislation, and 
every kind of problem. I suppose the 
democratic principle of the future is that 
there must be a classification of all the 
questions on which the electors are inter- 
ested, and that there should be in each 
case a separate election of an ad hoc body, 
and a separate election of experts to deal 
with each. That would be a very agree- 
able state of things! I am sure that 
these innumerable bodies so elected would 
deal very ingeniously and adequately 
with the topics with which they were 
entrusted. But do you think that we 
should have good government of the 
country ? Would we all desire to see the 
management of naval affairs entirely 
given up to naval experts, would we all 
desire to see military matters given up to 
military experts, and educational affairs 
given up to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Poplar, and so on, and so on ? 
The whole principle of popular education 
is that you do not elect people for their 
simple and single qualification for one 
subject, but you recognise the funda- 
mental fact that the interests of the 
community are so interlinked with one 
another, and especially so interlinked 
with finance that you must submit to 
some amateur system for dealing with 
these questions in order to have that com- 





which would put me in that painful 


munity of administration without which 
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the administration itself becomes hope- 
lessly confused, and, above all, hopelessly 
extravagant. I am clearly of opinion 
that it is a most retrograde policy to go 
in for this principle of ad hoc election to 
deal with particular subjects authorita- 
tively, and with power to draw on the 
rates. Of course you must give them 
power of dealing with the rates. The 
educational authority, whatever it is to 
be, whether it is the County Council or 
an ud hoc body, must have the power of 
drawing on the rates, because the body 
which does draw on the rates will always 
be the authority whatever its constitution, 
and that really is the answer to a great 
many criticisms which have been passed 
upon this Bill. We have been told the 
educational authority, meaning a Com- 
mittee, does not represent the people. 
The Education Committee does not, of 
course, directly represent the people in 
the sense that some of them are especially 
selected, and some of them are not 
elected by the people for that purpose. 
But that is true of all Committees— 
of all Borough Committees— however 
you contrive. A man is not sent to the 
Town Council of Manchester to serve on 
a Committee, though he is asked to serve. 
He is sent to the Town Council of Man- 
chester because he is supposed to be 
qualified to deal with matters municipal, 
of which serving on a Committee is one. 
In the same way, if this Bill is carried in 
its present form the representatives of 
the Borough Councils will be sent to join 
in this Committee as belonging to bodies 
which are competent to send representa- 
tives, and they will be elected directly by 
the people. It is all the greater fallacy 
from the fact that the Committee is not 
the education authority—the education 
authority, not only in name but in 
reality, is the rating authority, and that 
is in the main the County Council. 
The. hon. Gentleman opposite says the 
Cvuunty Council cannot possibly do the 
work—that we are throwing upon the 
County Council] too much. That isa 
new argument for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and Ido not know how far 
they mean to carry it, or whether they 
mean to have an ad hoc body for every 
duty which may have to be fulfilled 
within the Metropolitan area. [Cries of 
“No, no.”] If they do not mean that I 
do not understand their argument. 
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Your argument now is that the County 
Council are absolutely full up to th: 
eyes and that they cannot do anything 
more. That being so you must have an 
wi hoe body to do anything outside their 
existing duties. Then there will be an 
ad hoe authority whenever you want to 
have a new duty performed, and London 
will be covered with a series of ad hoc 
bodies, all of them, I suppose, having 
independent powers. The London rate- 
payer is not a very happy person at 
present, and what his condition will be 
under such circumstances I leave it to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to imagine. “ But,” 
said the hon. Gentleman, “the County 
Council could do the work if you in- 
crease their numbers.” I[t may be 
necessary to increase their numbers at 
some timeor other. That has nothing to 
do with the principles of this Bill. I 
have no abstract objection to it and I 
am not going to pronounce upon it until 
the matter is brought up especially and 
in connection with the general work of 
the County Council. If any Council in 
the country, whether the London 
County Council or any other County 
Council says “We cannot do the work 
with our present numbers,” of course 
that demand would receive the most 
careful attention from any Government 
that might be in office at the time, and 
it would be folly tolay down any broad 
principle which would prevent a request 
of that kind being complied with. 
Therefore what I would ask the House 
to do at present, is to read a second time 
this Bill, which lays down a perfectly 
defensible machinery of principles for 
the local government of London. I do 
beg it to reject what the hon. Member 
desires, which is an ad hoc authority. If 
the House does reject it then I am con- 
vinced they will be driven back either to 
the actual plan of the Government or to 
some modification of that plan which 
does not interfere with its general prin- 
ciples. Those general principles simply 
consist of saying that the authority for 
London shall be the County Council, and 
inasmuch as decentralisation is an abso- 
lute necessity of the situation, decentral- 
isation shal] take place by statute, and 
that the bodies through whom the 
decentralisation is to be effected, and to 
whom the powers are to be delegated 
shall be those great Borough Councils 
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which we have already brought into 
existence. Within the broad limits of 
those two great principles I see no reason 
why, if we think fit, we should not 
modify the Measure. But on the only 
point I can see which the House has to 
decide on the Second Reading viz., 
whether they will have the County 
Council asthe authority or whether they 
will create an ad hoc authority, I 
earnestly press the House to utter no 
uncertain sound, and that in theinterest 
of every recognised principle of govern- 
ment, in the interest of the principles we 
have already adopted for every other 
part of the country, we shall declare 
that education is not a function which 
ought to be divorced from the other 
great local duties which we throw upon 
our municipal bodies ; and that London, 
which ought to take the lead in all 
matters of this kind, is not to bedifferen 
tiated from the rest of the country to 
the great disadvantage of London itself. 


CoLtoneL LOCKW OOD(Essex, Epping): 
I make no excuse for speaking on this 
important subject of the education of 
London, although I represent an agri- 
cultural constituency. It is a subject 
which will certainly be followed with 
interest by the counties which adjoin 
London. In passing the Act of last 
session the Government passed the 
greatest Reform Act of education which 
hus been passed for thirty years. The 
great question before the House on 
the Second Reading of this Bill was 
clearly stated by the Prime Minister. 
Is the Government right in following 
the Act of 1902 and abolishing the 
al he system? I think the Act of 
1902 was right because it made possible, 
first of all, in elementary education, 
the equalisation of advantages of educa- 
tion amongst the children, that is to 
say, as regards the voluntary and board 
schools. Secondly, it gave power to the 
children—to anybody's child—to rise 
through the various grades of education 
from elementary to University education, 
and, thirdly, it concentrated and aug- 
mented the general interest felt in 
education by the country at large. 
The Act of 1902 assured the interests 
of education by setting up a local 
authority, not one single authority, 
but by making the duty of looking 
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after education one of the duties of 
the local authority. That is to say, 
the Government, finding after thirty 
years experience of the Education Act 
that only one third of the area of 
England was covered by board schools 
and only one half of the children were 
contained in those schools, and that the 
educational opportunities were not 
becoming more, but less, uniform, 
abolished, not the board schools, 
but the School Board, in order that 
these great irregularities might be 
redressed by making it compulsory on 
some authority in each area in England 
to undertake aduty which up to that time 
had only been undertaken by one third. 
The Government left over the question 
of London, and J think we are all agreed 
that they acted in accordance with the 
views of Members on both sides of this 
House in treating London as a separate 
entity. In the King’s Speech thie 
Government promised to extend to 
London the principles of the Act of last 
session. So far as the Government 
carries out these promises, I am entirely 
with them, and am perfectly ready and 
anxious to support the Bill before the 
House, and to leave Amendments to be 
dealt with in Committee. 


The principles which the Government 
apply to this Bill for London are two, viz. : 
(1) the abolition of the a/ hoc authority 
and the subsequent consequences of 
that abolition ; and (2) the suzerainty 
of the London County Council. Now 
I confess that, as far as absolute 
suzerainty of the London County 
Council goes, this Bill does not entirely 
meet all that I wish. But let me begin 
by arguing against the principle so 
strongly and eloquently put forward by 
the hon. Member for Camberwell—the 
ad hoe system. Educationally speaking, 
it seems simple to say “one object, one 
body ;”’ but when that object is educa- 
tion, it is not so simple or so single as 
it would appear. It will not be possible, 
in this way, to represent higher or 
secondary education ; therefore, when 
it comes to that, you will find that 
you must necessarily sacrifice that kind 
of education for elementary education. 
As regards elementary education, I 
think this country is not only equal to, 
but in advance of, other countries ; but 
when it comes to higher or secondary 
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education, it is behind the times. These 
committees are constituted under 
a scheme drawn up by the County 
Council, and approved by the Board of 
Education ; and this is the method which 
is also largely adopted in this Bill. I 
contend that this power should be 
extended to the Borough Committees 
also, on whom will devolve the linking 
up of elementary schools with other 
institutions. Financially the ad hoe 
principle is indefensible; you give it a 
specific duty to discharge, together with 
an unlimited call on the county rates, 
Such a body is not responsible to its 
constituents for expenditure, as that is 
shifted to another body altogether ; and 
when both bodies have schools to manage, 
overlapping, waste, and extravagance 
are inevitable. Constitutionally, I believe 
the ad hoc authority is wrong ; and on this 
subject I should like to quote the 
remarks of a gentleman of Liberal 
opinions—I mean Canon Barnett. He 
says :— 


** An ad hoc body cannot be as representative 
asa body generally elected. It is uusound 
administratively ; it tends to become an ad- 
ministering, rather than a directing body; 
there is not enough direction to occupy the 
thought or energy of the members ; there are 
not sufficient subjects for their consideration, 
so they try to do themselves what officials 
could do better under their direction. The 
authority is expensive without being efficient.” 


That is the opinion of a man of great 
experience and of Liberal leanings, whose 
authority will be recognised by hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House. 
Let me take the w/ hve authority in its 
electioneering aspect. Why do certain 
bodies object to an «d hoe authority 
being replaced by a Committee of the 
London County Council, elected, not for 
a single purpose, but for general muni- 
cipal purposes. I will take a concrete 
case. An elementary teacher came from 
the North to London, and, fired: by 
civic ambition, he stood as a candidate 
for the London School Board, and he 
was supported by all the efforts, all 
the ingenuity, and all the power of a 
well-known body connected with the 
teachers. Despite his ignorance of the 
conditions of London education, and of 
being almost a total stranger to the 
Metropolis, he was elected by a poll of 
nearly 19,000 in November, 1897. He 
sat for three yearson the London School 
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‘ Board, and worked hard; but he fell 
out with the powerful body who had 
‘helped to ensure his return, and, | 
believe, had a lawsuit with them. At 
all events, considerable friction arose. 
He stood again for the London School 
Board in 1900, but, instead of getting 
19,000 votes, he only got 405 votes, 
which hardly shows great popular interest 
in this ad hoc authority. The Govern- 
ment has then decided against an «ad 
hoc authority, and proposes to extend 
to London the main principles 
of the Act of 1902; making the 
London County Council the supreme edu 
cation authority. You will then have in 
London what you have in every other 
county — concurrent jurisdiction over 
education. You will have the County 
Council itself and the Committee 
appointed under the first Schedule ; the 
London County Council being the ulti- 
mate authority through the power of the 
Furse. 


It is perfectly true that concurrent 
jurisdiction contains in itself certain 
elements of friction, but this has been 
provided against in the counties by a 
method which the first Schedule in the 
sill renders impossible in London. 
Other County Councils have settled for 
themselves, with the approval of the 
Board of Education, the proportion of 
Councillors and non-Councillors on the 
Education Committee. In Essex and 
Berkshire two-thirds are County Coun- 
cillors ; in Lancashire and Leicestershire 
three-fourths are County Councillors, and 
in Cumberland the proportion is four- 
fifths. The advantage of this prepon- 
derance of Councillors is that the Coun- 
cil will not come into direct opposition 
with the Committee, and need not revise 
its decisions. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the County Council, in a state- 
ment they have issued, point out that 
under the Bill, as it stands, if the County 
Council find themselves out of harmony 
with a Committee nominally subordinate 
to them, they must do one of two 
things. They must either climb down 
and allow the Committee to pursue its 
own policy, or else they must burden 
themselves with the details of administer- 
ing education without availing themselves 
of their power of delegation. That seems 
to me to be an absolutely fair and true 
criticism of the Bill as it stands; for the 
Schedule takes away from the County 
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Council the possibility of the Council 
having that preponderance on the Com- 
mittee which other County Councils 
possess. In London, instead of a majority 
of two-thirds being possible, the Coun- 
cillors would be only little more than 
one-third of the whole, namely, thirty- 
six out of ninety-seven. To make this 
Bill workable, you must, to my mind, 
drop out the twenty-seven representatives 
of the boroughs. I would leave in the 
representatives of Westminster and of the 
City of London, because they suffer 
more under the equalisation of rates than 
the others. You would then have seventy 
members on which the County Council 
would possess an absolute majority. I 
understand that the Government are not 
wedded to the absolute letter of this Bill ; 
an! I would ask them to reconsider the 
representation and power of the Borough 
Councils. At present the Bill seems to 
be a mixture of the County Council and 
the Water Board, and is quite unwork- 
able. You cannot cut a piece out of a 
system of suzerainty, and another piece 
out of a system of decentralisation, and 
piece them together and say, ‘“ Here is 
a perfect system of education.” There 
is no medium between making the 
County Council in name and in fact 
the supreme authority, or giving the 
County Council the go-bye altogether, 
and setting up an «d hoc authority. We 
know that the Government are opposed 


to an «/ hoe authority, and, therefore, | 


I maintain they will have to make the 
County Council absolutely supreme. 

It has been suggested that the County 
Council should have more members 
ereated for educational purposes only. 
If the County Council ask for more 
members, by all means let their number 
be increased ; but do not let the addi- 
tional members be ear-marked for one 
purpose only. Let them be created for 
all the purposes of the County Council. 
I have never been a warm friend of the 
London County Council, perhaps because 
of their political bias; but on this 
occasion the Government have deliber- 
ately chosen them as the authority, and 
therefore their authority should be a 
real one. I would ask the Government 
not to ride their best hunter until they 
get to the big fence. If the Borough 
Councils are not to be directly repre- 
sented on the Central Committee, they 
should certainly be given a large and 
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honourable share of the work that 
would be delegated by the Central 
Committee. To get the work done well 
you must centralise ; to get it done at 
all you must decentralise ; by which I 
mean that the power of the purse must 
rest on the central body, but that the 
management of education should be 
delegated as far as possible. This delega- 
tion the Bill proposes ; but I object to 
those powers being specified by statute, 
instead of by scheme; nor do I agree 
with two particular powers which are 
specified, namely, the choice of sites, 
and the appointment of teachers. The 
London County Council should hand 
over to the Borough Councils such 
powers and duties of management over 
elementary education as may be deter- 
mined by a scheme drawn up by the 
local education authority, and approved 
by the Board of Education. Such a 
scheme should arrange for the grouping 
of provided schools in each borough 
area ; and should assign to the managers 
of each group, subject to the veto of 
the Borough Council. the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers. Such a 
scheme could be varied from time to 
time with the consent of the bodies 
concerned, and the House of Commons 
need not be troubled with matters of 
Such a method would prove 
elastic and workable, and it would be clear 
that the London County Council would 
be responsible for the whole educational 
policy and educational expenditure of 
Lond>n and the means of carrying both 
into effect. I will vote with pleasure 
for the Second Reading of this Bill, 
because I believe it will be possible and 
easy to make is a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties involved. But in 
doing so, I would urge on the Govern- 
ment to amend the Bill in Comuaittee 
in the following particulars; first, to 
omit Borough Councillors from the first 
Schedule, and secondly, to determine by 
scheme, and not by statute, the powers 
to be devolved on the Borough Councils, 
and to require the Borough Councils 
to act through composite Committees 
also constituted by scheme. This, I 
believe, will make the Bill easy and 
workable, and I hope the Government 
may see their way to accept the recom- 
mendations I have endeavoured to 
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*Mr. HALDANE (Haddingtonshire) : 
Although not a London Member I make 
no apology for taking part in this debate. 
Lewis is the metropolis of the Empire ; 
it is the greatest city in the world ; and it 
is the place in this country to which we 
ought to be able to look for educational 
light and leading. Now, I have listened 
to the speech of my hon. and gallant 
friend who has just sat down, and at first 
I thought I was listening to a speech in 
support of this Bill. Then there came a 
point at which my hon. and gallant friend 
began to show, towards the end of his 
speech, that there was a stirg in it so far 
as this Bill was concerned, and finally he 
made a speech not in favour of this Bill 
but of quite another, an ideal Bill, the 
lines of which he sketched out, and in 
regard to which in my opinion there is a 
great deal to be said. But we must take 
the proposition of the Government as it 
stands. I listened to the speech of the 
Prime Minister, and at the beginning of 
that speech it carried my mind _ back 
to last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he was surprised that we were 
making such a fuss over what, after all, 
was largely a matter of machinery, 
because the principle had been accepted 
last year. The Prime Minister then em- 
bodied a principle in his Bill, of which 
I was and am now a warm supporter, 
the principle of taking the greatest of 
the representative local bodies, except 
Parliament itself, and devolving on them 
work which Parliament cannot do, 
imposing on them the making and the 
collection of the local rate and the respon- 
sibility for the education of the people. 
There are difficulties in the way of that 
principle in whichever way we may 
apply it. I said last year there were 
difficulties, and it might be injustices, in 
the Bill that became law. But so impor- 
tant was it to make a start in this direction 
that I was prepared, as I am now, to see 
that principle carried through in its in- 
tegrity, leaving it to the future to correct 
what is in point of detail unfairly worked 
out. But is this Bill amere machinery Bill 
to give effect to the principle? Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
had an easy way out of his difficulty ; by 
the alteration of three words in a clause 
and the introduction of another clause, 
and that not a very long one, he could 
have made his Bill apply to London, and 
all grief and tears on the part of his 
own supporters, as well as of the Opposi- 
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tion, would have been to a great extent 
assuaged. The Prime Minister, however, 
has not chosen that course. He has 
brought in a Bill on the principle of 
recognising two authorities. I confess [ 
have at times been puzzled for the motive 
of this. It did occur to me that there 
might be something Machiavellian in the 
reason for bringing these Borough Councils 
in in the way the Government had brought 
them in in this matter. It struck me 
that the controversy as to the Borough 
Councils might have been brought in to 
lead people’s minds away frem the religious 
controversy of which we heard so much 
last year, but of which we have heard so 
little on this occasion. I thought the 
Borough Councils were introduced to 
draw the enemy’s fire, as it were, and 
that they were then to be withdrawn 
to leave a quiet passage to the Bill. 
But that was too far-fetched an 
idea. There is a famous picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in which he has 
represented Garrick as being torn 
between tragedy andcomedy. “Tragedy” 
has a somewhat striking tee ; there is 
something austere, somewhat of the 
Nonconformist conscience, in her loity 
and ideal face, and Garrick is uneasy 
about not following her. But on the 
other hand there is the jovial and rollick- 
ing form of “Comedy” which is solicit- 
ing him to take the downward path. 
When I saw the President of the Local 
Government Board sitting by the side of 
the representative of the Education 
Department when this Bill was in- 
troduced I could not help feeling, when 
I thought of the Borough Council pro- 
visions of the Bill, that the President of 
the Local Government Board must le 
taken, in an educational and Pick- 
wickian sense, to represent “Comedy,” 
because the provisions of the Bill which 
we have before us are pure comedy. 

The actual provisions of the Bill 
before us are to carry out the Iines 
of that great principle of devolution 
to the County Council which is 
the basis of the Government Act 
of last year. I wish to make some 
observations on the proposals of this Bill, 
but before I can do so | must endeavour 
to define the standard by which these 
ought to be tested. London is not 
merely a great city, it is the metropolis 
of the Empire, and as such it has many 
miscell sus educational interests which 
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other cities have not. To my mind, im- 
portantas it is, elementary education is the 
simplest and the easiest problem of those 
with which we have to cope. In London, 
since 1870, you have had a system, 
established and laid down on certain 
definite lines, which has been gradually 
worked up, and the business of handling 
the system is mainly a matter of 
administration. The business of ele- 
mentary education is not the only, 
or even the? most difficult, work with 
which this new authority will be 
concerned. Anybody who takes the 
trouble to read that remarkable Report 
on the Industries of London, published 
by the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council last year, showing 
the decay of industries which used to 
flourish in London, and the failure of 
others to keep pace with the times, 
must have been struck by what the 
Report declares to be the cause—the 
want of more scientific forms of educa- 
tion in London. We do not possess here 
what is possessed in Vienna and Berlin, 
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great teaching University for London. 
That University is in its infancy, but it 
is growing and making rapid progress. 
It is engaged in the work, not merely of 
co-ordinating education of a University 
type in London, but also of exercising 
influence on the secondary schools of the 
Metropolis. ‘That was one of the 
functions for which Parliament designed 
the new educational instrument, and 
the new educational authority will have 
to deal with that. The general lines of 
our policy in this country forbid us to 
look to any great extent to the State. 
The bodies which havegrown up under the 
auspices of the local authority in London, 
and those to which assistance has been 
given—such as King’s College, University 
College, the London School of Economics, 
and others—without distinction of creed, 
show that we are at length making real 
and substantial progress in the work of 
developing higher education in London. 
But education of the highest type is not 
the only function of such an authority. 
Secondary education exists in London to 





and even in the great American cities, 
because we have not 
selves in education in the large spirit | 
that they have In this country we | 
cannot look to the State as they can in| 
Germany. In Berlin they have a\| 
magnificent educational equipment with 
which we in London have nothing to 
compare. Why is it? Because there is | 
a great and powerful authority which 
single-mindedly gives its attention to 
these matters. In Berlin that authority 
is, in the main, the Government, which | 
exercises a direct control even over the | 
local authority. In England we have 
nothing of the sort. We look to the 
local authority, and the local authority 
must be left to undertake the task. 
Therefore, if you are going to look to 
the local authority in London as you do 
in Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
great cities, you must put the local 
authority in the strongest possible 
position ; you must show that you trust 
them; you must not hamper or hinder 
them. Ifyou adopt that principle, be in 
earnest, and carry it out tothe fullest 
extent. Consider the work the educational 
authority in London will have todo. It is 
not merely the great and important 
business of elementary education. In 
1898 this House passed a Bill creating a 











interested our- | 


a very large extent, but it is scattered, 
and lacks a pattern by which the schools 
might work one into another’s hands and 
co-operate in their labours. Hampered as 
it has been, the Technical Education Board 
has done valuable work in assisting and 
co-ordinating secondary education, but 
the work has been only begun, and needs 
to be developed to a vast extent before 
the field can be said to be covered. I 
therefore come tothe conclusion, without 
difficulty or hesitation, that the authority 
you require for London education must be 
an authority with a power and importance 
which you cannot have if you show want 
of confidence in the body to which you 
delegate the work, by hampering its pro- 
ceedings by the introduction of other 
authorities. That being so, what is the 
existing position ? 


The existing position is, that yov 
have a body which since 1893 has 
done a great deal of that part of the 
work of which I have been speaking. 
You have the London School Board and 
the Technical Education Board. I agree 
with much that fell from the Prime 
Minister asto the impossibility—the work 
havingattained suchdimensions—of doing 
these things in the way described by the 
hon. Member for Camberwell. All cre sit 
to the London School Board for having 
been able to do the enormous amount of 
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personal and practical work that they have 
done, but the task isattaining amagnitude 
which makes it essential that you should 
resort more than they do to the 
system of employing the expert, con- 
trolling him carefully, laying down the 
principles which are to guide him, but 
at the same time leaving him to work 
out the details, which can be worked 
out by a country School Board or by a 
small authority with a small range of 
functions, but which cannot possibly be 
worked out when the problem is so vast 
asin London. Under these conditions, I 
am no more afraid of the London County 
Council not being able to do this business, 
in point of numbers, than I should be 
afraid of that body of less than twenty 
members—the present Cabinet—being un- 
able to discharge the business of govern- 
ing the Empire. It is only a question of 
creating the machinery by which to 
delegate the work. It must be extremely 
we'l-considered ; control must be re- 
tained over the officials who give effect 
to your purposes; but we want the 
expert in education more at present 
thin in any other stage, and I shall be 
glad to see, not only in regard to 
secondary and intermediate education, 
but also in regard to elementary educa- 
tion, the work of the expert brought 
even more into the plan than is the case 
at present. Therefore I am not troubled 
by the notion that you would require ¢ 
body of enormous dimensions to do this 
great work. But I do think it is desir- 
able, in making this fresh start, that you 
should not interfere, or that you should 
interfere as little as possible, with the 
continuity of the work. You have the 
business of elementary education going 
more or less, but the business of technical 
education and education'of the University 
type is only in its infancy. In 1893 the 
London County Council's Committee be- 
came the technical education authority 
for London, and since that time it has 
done a marvellous amount of work. It 
has set going a machine with the opera- 
tion of which I believe few Members of 
the House would wish to interfere. It 
comprises workers of every sort of 
opinion. It has working with it experts 
from the School Board and other sources, 
who carry on the work in such a spirit 
that no offence is given to any of the 
denominations, and the vested interests 
have been conciliated and brought into 
line. You have, therefore a very 
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valuable body here. But you have to 
deal with elementary education, which 
‘this body, except indirectly, does not 
touch; you have also to deal with 
secondary schools, polytechnics (which 
‘provide technical education), and with 
University education, to which I attach 
great importance. I, for one, shall 
‘never be satisfied until I see students 
from the distant parts of the Empire 
flocking to the Universities in this 
country, and especially in London, for 
that higher education, that post-graduate 
training, in search of which they now go 
to the Continent or the United States. 
It is little short of a scandal that we 
should be able to provide so little educa- 
tion of that rank in the great Empire of 
which London is the Metropolis. 

What is the work at present done 
by the Technical Education Board ! 
It aids or conducts four schools for 
University training ; it aids substan- 
tially eight polytechnics; it directs six 
London schools of arts and crafts; it 
assists eleven technical institutes ; eleven 
schools of art, and a number of minor 
institutions, including forty-eight second- 
ary schools; it maintains nearly 3,000 
scholars who get their education where- 
ever is most desirable ;.and it expends in 
so doing over £170,000 a year. There 
you have a body with the confidence of 
nearly every section of the community as 
far as its work goes. A body like that 
is not adequate to take up the enormous 
task you are now creating, but I say that 
it is extremely desirable that you should 
have a modern up-to-date organisation of 
that kind, that you should not destroy 
its life, but that you should preserve the 
continuity and develop that life as far 
as possible. At present that body con 
sists of twenty directly-elected members 
of the County Councils, and fifteen co 
opted members. For that body the 
Sill proposes to substitute a huge hetero- 
geneous aggregation, of which thirty-slx 
members are to come from the County 
Council, thirty-one from the Borough 
Councils, and twenty-five from outside. 
Those twenty-five ought to represent 
experts—just those people who cannot 
get in by popular election—women, re 
presentatives of tertiary education, repre 
sentatives of the University, people who, 
in the ordinary course, would not be 
likely to desire, even if they were fitted, 
to run the racket of popular election. 
Nobody is more strongly convinced than 
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Jam that the democratic principle is far 
freer from evils than any other principle, 
but I say that popular election cannot 
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result of the Act of last year is, that there 
has been excited in education an interest 
such as the British people have not had 





give you a body which contains these 
different, selected, and co-ordinated 
elements. It can give a body represent- 
ing the sense of the community, which is 
generally the very best body through 
which to pick the experts, but direct popu- | 
lar election is not the way by which to 
bring the expert element into any body. 
The man of science, the specialist in the 
organisation of the University system, 


for many a long day, if ever before, and 
I would like to take advantage of that 
fact. London gives an almost unrivalled 
opportunity of showing what we can do, 
of show:ng that this Parliament is really 
capable of producing an educational 
machinery on a level with that which 
exists in other countries. If you must 
| pick out the central body in London— 
may not have the experience or capacity gonna id —. pine gregh ve 
to appeal to the public, and men | ‘Y Would de SaTORGEOD Sh INS Be S 

new rating authority—if you must pick 


may be selected on account of special : : 4 
Fy. ° ° | at -hy in 
gifts which do not in themselves make | °U* that authority, and trust it, w hy i 
t ithe name of heaven bring in thee 


them desirable representatives on such a 





hody. Therefore I regard this principle | twenty-five people c be diverted trom 
of co-option as valuable. The London | the purposes for which they are intro- 


County Council is to be the rating | duced in the Bill by the necessity of the 
authority. But the rating authority can | central body preserving the continuity 
beareally powerful authority, one with and the dominion of its own policy .. 
confidence in its Committee, only if it | do not see how that part of the Bill can 
has a majority by which to dominate the possibly stand. There is another strong 
general policy ot that Committee. But, | objection to the introduction of the 
with the proportions here proposed, the | members of Borough Councils in the way 
central authority which you are going they are here introduced. Do not think 
to trust, of which the Prime Minister | that I am against the Borough Councils 
spoke as being the pivot of the whole | taking a great and prominent part in 
matter, is no longer in a position of | education. There isa great deal of work 
supremacy. Look at the evil conse- | for them to do, but you must co-ordinate 
quences of that. ‘Twenty-five more mem- | their work. Their work should be made 
bers are to be chosen. They ought to to fit in with the work of the central 
be chosen to supplement the deficiencies | authority, so as to leave as little room 
which you will inevitably find if you trust | a8 possib'e for friction. But that aim 
to the chance of popular election. They | is made very difficult of achievement if 
ought toinclude the experts and specialists | thirty-one members are to be set against 
to whom I have referred; but the | thirty-six to fight for these other twenty- 
Council will be forced, if it is to} five. You cannot have the continuity 
maintain its majority in the new | in carrying on the policy of the Educa- 
authority, the majority that will be | tion Board which you could have it you 
esential for the maintenance. of its | simply trusted the County Council with 
position, to elect people who will be | this duty. In London I believe we are 
its own partisans. The biggest blot in| on the eve of great developments in 
the Bill is that you should impose on |education. If they are not made by 
the County Council the necessity, if it is | Parliament or the County Council they 
to maintain control over its own money, | Will be made from private sources by 
of prostituting the special trust you are public opinion. It is above all things 
giving it in the power of co-option for | necessary that your machinery should 
its own, though legitimate, partisan pur- | be of a kind to assist these great develop- 
poses. It cannot carry out its policy in| ments. You must have a body which 
any other way. | will command respect for its educational 

I was a cordial supporter of the ficiency because of its knowledge of 
ptinciple embodied in the Act of last | these things, but the balancing of the 
ver, I am thankful that this session | thirty-six by the thirty-one in this un- 
we meet in more of an educational | fortunate fashion seems to destroy the 
and less of a sectarian atmosphere. | Possibility of getting that smoothly- 
That is a great blessing. One good | working authority which will possess 
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the confidence of the educational public 
as the Technical Education Board does. 
Do not think I am saying you should 
take the Technical Education Board as 
it stands. You will have to modity and 


develop it, because of the very magnitude | 


of the work and the far-reaching nature 
of the spirit in which you wish that 
work to be done in the future, but surely 
it can be worked out somewhat on the 
lines I have suggested. 


I will venture to make a suggestion. I 
should like the Government to take the 
County Council, to give it the power of 
co-option, to eliminate at this stage the 
Borough Councils, and to regulate the 
co-option by the Council if they think 
it necessary to guard the public. I 
should like the co-opted members to 
include experts and women. Suppose 
you take twenty-five. I should like to 
see three representing the University. 
There is going to be an enormous 
amount of work done here in London 
by the University. If it was only in the 
training of teachers the University has a 
great function to discharge. I am not 
talking of the skeleton organisation at 
South Kensington, but of the whole of 
the education of the University type 
which is being co-ordinated. Above all 
things the training of teachers requires 
to be put on a proper footing. I yield 


to nobody in my respect for the splendid | 


work the elementary teachers as a body 
have done, but they are suffering from 
something which is not due to fault of 
their own, but which has been imposed 
upon them by Providence or the late Mr. 
Lowe—I mean the effect of system of pay- 
ment by results, which has turned the 
elementary teacher into a too business-like 
person, with contemplations which are 
too exclusively from the point of view of 
the elementary teacher. There are 
brilliant exceptions ; there are no better 
examples than the three representatives 
of that body of teachers in this House. 
If our education is to be what it should, 
the elementary teachers must be trained 
from the University point of view as well 
as that which has obtained up to the pre- 
sent. I should like to see at least three 
members from the Universities upon that 
Committee. I should also like to see the 
City and Guilds of London and the City 
Parochial Foundations represented,forthey 
have done an enormous amount of educa- 
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tional work. I should like to see the 
teachers specially represented, and 
schools, whether Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
Church of England, or Nonconformist, 
ought to have their representatives. There 
should also be some _ representatives 
specially representing secondary education, 
These, together with the women, are the 
elements which you ought to introduce 
into a body of this kind, but the essence 
of the scheme is that your rating author. 
ity should be supreme. I want to say a 
word or two about the management of 
local schools. According to Clause 3 the 
management is to be in the hands of the 
Borough Councils, and they are to manage 


the schools within their own areas. This 
is another great blot on the Bill. At the 


present time the schools in the East End 
of London will be in this difficulty ; that 
they could not be managed by the local 
authorities in such a way as you manage 
them, by bringing in public-spirited people 
who come from other parts of London 
such as the West End. In Bethnal 
Green the school management is largely 
recruited from the West End, and _ hon. 
Members who are acquainted with the 
working of the London scheme know that 
the most valuable element in the manage- 
ment are strangers to the localities where 
they give their services. Your Bill 
destroys all that. 


Sirk WILLIAM ANSON: The words 
of the Clause provide that the Borough 
Councils have direct power to add persons 
who are not members of the Borough 


Councils. 


*Mr. HALDANE: But have we any 
security that the Councils will do this? 
Sm WILLIAM ANSON: — What 


security have you now ? 


*Mr. HALDANE: You want to secure 
continuity in the management and | 
should like to see the present local 
management preserved as far as possible. 
I do think it will be a very serious thing 
if we have a breach in the management 
of the elementary schools as it exists at 
the present time. I think it is essential 


' that the Government should take some 
| step in order that we may preserve that 
valuable element which you cannot replace 
in various parts of London. I am desirous 
to awaken interest in education in evely 
political 


part of London society, 
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and I would gladly bring the Borough 
Councils into this work. I am not the 
enemy of the Borough Councils ; on the 
contrary, I wish to make the very best 
of them and get them to play a part in 
education. But do not give them the un- 
suitable part which is proposed in this Bill ; 
you must have the courage of your own 
opinions. The Government is now at the 
parting of the ways; it can choose the 
path of virtue or the path of vice, the 
path of tragedy or comedy ; it can go in 
the direction which has been urged by one 
distinguished minister, or in the direction 
in which it is being urged by the best 
public opinion and the majority of opinion 
in this House. Let the Government 
make up its mind and act according to 
the best light it can get; and if it goes 
boldly forward keeping education steadily 
in front of it, then I do not think it need 
be afraid of its policy for education in 
London. 


Sm JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- | 


versity): With most of what the hon. 
and learned Member has said in the 
course of his speech I ayree, but he made 
one observation with which I do not 
agree. 
Bill we must take it as it stands. 


or reject the Bill with all its virtues and | 


all its vices; but on the Second Reading 


of a Bill, our duty is to look into the | 
principle of the measure to see what that | 
principle is, and whether it is one for | 
the improvement of the education of the | 


people. We can then trust to the Com- 
mittee stage for removing the blemishes, 
and for adding other provisions which 


may be necessary to make it a more | 


perfect Measure. The hon. Members 
who moved the rejection were perfectly 


right in their Motion. The hon. Member | 


for Poplar said justly that there were 
three courses. First of all there is the 
wl hoe authority, specially elected for 
dealing with education in the Metropolis ; 
secondly, you might take the London 
County Council; and thirdly, the prin- 
ciple of the composite body called the 
‘Water Board, composed of persons ap- 
It really 
comes to this, that, practically, we have 
to choose between an ad hoc authority 
and a municipal authority without the 
County Council. That was the issue 


last year on the Education Bill, when the 
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He said that in discussing this | 
Had | 
this been the Third Reading it would be | 
right to take it as it stands, and accept | 
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question was a directly-elected authority 
against the municipal authority, and every 
argument used by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Poplar was used last 
year and was considered and rejected by 
a very large majority. I do not think 
he did justice to this point; I have over 
and over again said it is not an educa- 
tional reason, but a question of local 
government and local finance. In this 
country you never will have effective 
local self-government until you have a 
single body in each district responsible 
to the ratepayers and solely responsible 
to the ratepayers for the finance. While 
you have municipal authorities, School 
Board authorities, and Boards of Guar- 
dians, each of them with rating powers, 
you will never be able to have economical 
or effective local self-government, and it 
is entirely on that ground, and not on 
any special educational ground, that the 
Government in the Bill of last year have 
preferred municipal authorities to the 
specially elected authorities representing 
the will of the ratepayers. I will not 
enlarge upon that point, because the 
House so emphatically preferred the 
municipal authority last vear, that the 
arguments of the hon. Member for 
Poplar, excellent as they were, may be 
passed by. 





The hon. Member for North Cam- 
/berwell brought forth an_ entirely 
‘new argument against the municipal 


authority in London. He said that the 
London County Council was unable to 
perform the duties which the Bill would 
cast upon it, and he accompanied that by 
a very simple remedy, and that was, to 
increase the number of the County 
Council. To an increase in the number 
of the County Council I do not see 
any objection in principle. It is a 
question for the County Council, and if 
that body is unable to perform the 
duties thrown upon it by this Bill, an 
application for the increase of its mem- 
bers would be immediately listened to by 
this House. But although that is the 
opinion of the hon. Member for North 
Camberwell, it is not the opinion of many 
of the experienced members of the 
London County Council; they do not 
think so, and I agree with the hon, 
Member who has just sat down, that the 
London County Council is quite capable 
| of performing the duty thrown upon it by 
'theState. Those in this House whoare in 
| favour of municipal authority asagainst the 
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specially elected authority ought, without 
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any hesitation whatever, to vote this | 


year as they voted last year, for a 
municipal as against an elected authority, 


and I have no doubt in giving my vote | 


for the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Then comes the question as to the desir- 
ability and possibility of making changes 
in the Bill in the course of the Commit- 
tee stage. This question has been 
referred to by the Prime Minister. The 
first question is the constitution of the 
Committee. I agree with what was 
said by the hon. and learned Member 
for Haddingtonshire, that the Commit- 
tee, as at present constituted, is not a 
desirable one. There again the Prime 
Minister told the House that we can 
discuss this matter in Committee, and 
that the Government will be open to 
reason and argument, and will be willing 
to modify their scheme in accordance 


with the general wishes of the House. | 


Therefore I think we may assume that 
the Committee as it stands in the Bill 
will not be insisted upon, and we are 
open to reconsider it. If I were able to 
have my own way about this matter, I 
would leave the London County Council 
absolutely free to appoint its own Com- 
mittee. The London County Council 
has already shown immense liberality, 
and a great desire to get the best assist- 
ance it can for the work of higher educa- 
tion which has been entrusted to it. It 
has established a Committee which has 
been in existence for many years, and 
has given universal satisfaction. If I 
may go back to the reminiscences of the 
period of my official life, and I daresay 
the hon. Gentleman who has succeeded 
me will bear me out in this when he 
addresses the House, I would tell the 
House that, in all my relations with that 
Technical 
formed the opinion that it was most 
business-like, most earnest, and a body 
totally free from all prejudice either 
political or religious. But if that 
is not to be, then I think the 
London County Council should have the 
same privilege which every other County 
Council in the kingdom was given by the 
Act passed last year. That is to say, 
that it should be allowed to submit to the 
Board of Education for their approval a 
scheme consistent with the provisions of 
last year’s Act for the appointment of a 
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| Committee, and that scheme, I have no 
doubt, would be adopted by the Board of 
Education. I do not suppose they would 
stand up against so strong a body as the 
London County Council in any particular, 
but if they did not adopt the scheme it 
' would ultimately come before the House 
in a Provisional Order, and if there was 
any difference of opinion between the 
London County Council and the Board of 
Education we should have to determine 
what scheme was to be adopted. If that 
cannot be, and if London is so peculiar in 
its educational interests, I confess that I 
should like to see what was suggested by 
the hon. and learned Member for Hadding. 
tonshire. I should like to see a scheme in 
the Schedule of the Bill of the kind he 
mentioned, giving a considerable majority 
to the London County Council and the 


rest prescribed by the House of 
Commons——-the number of members 
to be appointed by the London 


University and the secondary schools 
—special care being taken that on 
this Board there was a proper number of 
women, because that was the weak point 
of the Bill last year, and that is the weak 
point of the Bill this year. It is a point 
that is only curable by Parliament amend- 
ing the Local Government Act to make 
women eligible for those bodies that are 
entrusted with the duty of education. I 
do not think any restriction in the 
Schedule as to the number of women to 
be elected can be looked upon as anything 
but a temporary expedient, and the real 
way to cure the evil which there ur- 
doubtedly would be, if women were 
| excluded from the Education Committee, 
| would be to amend the Local Government 
Act in that particular. Therefore, it is 
quite clear that the House, when it gets 
| into Committee on this Bill, can establish 
/an Education Committee which will be in 
entire accordance with the principles of 
the Bill of last year, and through which 
the London County Council will be able 
to carry out the powers which are con- 
ferred upon it by the Act. 


Now I come to the question of 
management and delegation of manage- 
ment. I am not an enemy of the 
On the contrary, the 


London to whom the powers, particularly 
in the management of elementary schouls, 
‘though I do not confine myself to elemen- 
tary schools, within the limits of the 
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porough can very properly be delegated. 
But the borough authorities must be 
managers, and I think that to set up 
a second or double authority, so as to 
revent the London County Council from 
having complete control over the 
managers, as well as over its officers, 
would be most detrimental to education. 
It is also quite essential, as stated by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
speech, that something should be done in 
the Bill to preserve continuity. I think 
the present provisions of the Bill in that 
respect are very crude and would cause 
very great difficulty, notwithstanding the 
power which the Secretary to the Board 
of Education pointed out to secure con- 
tinuity. I do not think that is enough. 
I think they ought to put in the Bill 
something that would ensure that shose 
powers will be carried out by the Borough 
Councils and that they will secure con- 
tinuity. May I call the attention of the 
House to what is the existing state of 
things? Perhaps hon. Members do not 
realise what that is, At the present 
moment in London—I am speaking of 
elementary schools—there are 1,750 
managers of elementary schools, of whom 
no less than 550 are women. The num- 
ber of Managing Committees is 180, and 
the effect of the Bill, if carried as it stands, 
would be that the number would be 
reduced to twenty-nine, being a Committee 
in each borough. Now, though they 
have powers toappoint on the Committees 
other members, they would not necessarily 
have one of the old managers on the Com- 
mittee, and there is no obligation to have 
one. These Committees—one for each 
borough—have a most unequal amount of 
duties to perform. In the City of 
London there are only two provided 
schools, so that there would be a Com- 
mittee for these two schools. In West- 
minster there are not more than three or 
four provided schools, and the same 
condition of thing, prevails in Kensington, 
Paddington, and probably some of the 
other West End boroughs. On the other 
hand, in the borough of Stepney, in the 
East End of London, there are thirty-six 
provided schools. There are 30,000 
children and 600 teachers whom the 
Committee for Stepney would have to 
manage. Very much the same remark 
applies to Islington, Camberwell, and a 
number of East End parishes. The 
extent of the beroughs varies enor- 
mously. The borough of Wandsworth 
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is five square miles, and extends ‘rom 
Streatham to Clapham. The borough 
of Woolwich is also five square miles, 
and it is separated into two parts by the 
River Thames, which is sometimes im- 
passible. I think the House will see 
that one Committee of management for 
very populous or extensive boroughs 
would be extremely inconvenient and 
inefficient. I think there ought to be 
provision in the Statute for making this 
delegation, and we ought to make it 
workable and reasonable. We should 
require that there should be one Com- 
mittee to every Parliamentary con- 
stituency. That would make the 
Parliamentary constituencies coterminous 
with the borough districts, and that 
would make fifty-eight instead of twenty- 
nine Committees. With regard to the 
constitution of these Committees, I 
think we ought to prescribe by the Bill 
that a certain proportion of the members 
should be Borough Councillors, and that 
a certain proportion should be from the 
existing managers, of whom a certain 
proportion of not less than one-half 
might be women. In that way you 
would be able to get the whole of the 
districts covered by the Committees to 
whom the elementary education powers 
were delegated. 


There is another thing, I think, 
that is not provided for in the 
Bill, and that is special schools for the 
blind, the deaf, and the weak-minded. 
These are not properly local schools, for 
they serve great districts. Clearly these 
schools ought to be managed by separate 
managers, of whom a large proportion 
should be women. Those schools ought 
to be specially provided for. ‘There is 
one more thing | ought to say, and that 
is as to the appointment of teachers. It 
would be the greatest possible calamity, 
and it would be a calamity which the 
Bill as it stands would bring about, if, for 
the service of the whole of the districts, 
we had twenty-nine different services, 
and we ought to put something in the 
Bill which will secure that, as far as the 
teachers go, there should be only a 
single service for teachers for the whole 
of the Metropolis. I do not think that 
is at all irreconcilable with a considerable 
amount of delegation to the Borough 
Councils, or those Committees of the 
Borough Councils which I have indicated. 
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A similar system is now carried out by 
the London School Board. Although 
there is but one service of teachers for 
the whole of London. the School Board 
allow the appointment of assistant 
‘teachers, and especially the first appoint- 
ment of teachers to be made on the 
recommendation of the managers, and 
they allow the managers to appoint head 
teachers from a list which is sent to 
them by the School Board. There is no 
reason why that plan should not be 
continued. Why should not the Com- 
mittee of the Borough Councils make 
the first appointment of teachers, and 
when once they are appointed they 
should become members of the great 
London service of teachers, so that they 
may be placed on the list sent out and 
from which all dstricts may select 
teachers. My object is only to show 
that the great principle of municipalisa- 
tion in the first place is the foundation 
of this Bill. In the next place this great 
principle of municipalisation can be 
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ment and really before the House, but we 
are discussing something that may happen, 
when by the process of voting on the 
Second Reading an exact and specified 
measure is put out of the way and a new 
kind of measure, changed in all its details, 
has come before the Committee of the 
House. What we are now supposed 
to be discussing is the London Educa- 
tion Bill, brought in by a great Govern- 
ment with an immense majority, a 
| Government which knew for more than 
twelve months that they must submit such 
a Bill to Parliament, and had had many 





|months to prepareit. I submit that it is 
| hardly respectful to, the capacity and in- 


| dustry of this House that a debate of this 
_ kind should be allowedto goon. It is true 
| that we had from the Prime Minister an 
| intimation that on some details of the Bill 
‘there is no finality: but the Prime 


| Minister is aman of great subtlety of mind, 
|and carefulness of statement, and I did 
| not gather from his words any assurance 
|that the Bill is to be amended in Com- 


| mittee to the extent which my hon. friend 





carried out without any of the objections | the Member for Haddingtonshire, or even 
eee ee pst | the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
“—_ ; sof th | University, supposed. What right have 
supremacy and absolute control of the | we to assume from what was said this 
London County Council over the whole | afternoon on behalf of the Government, 
work of education, and at the same | that the Borough Council element on the 
time secure the delegation of very | Education Committee of the education 
important duties to the London Borough | authority would vanish in the Committee 
Councils ; and if these duties are carried | stage? And if that assumption is un- 
out by the Borough Councils in the | warranted, the present debate is vitiated. 
spirit in which I am sure they will be, it | There are hon. Members opposite, and at 
will give them immense local interest in, | least one on the Treasury Bench, who are 
and an immense local influence over, the | determined that the Borough Councils 
matter of education. shall form a constituent part of the educa- 
im nese. Chae wy. 1] tion authority. The brilliant suggestions 
MR. AALL (Nottingham as 24 i ie ar 

cannot but think Ao if a ake od hin | 7 ai right re carpets ower <r 
House had come in here for the first ti | Me arter® wont ‘de U oon anal 
a ere for rst time | Member for Cambridge University are not 

and had listened to the debate during the | to the purpose, and ‘are beside the mark, 
last half hour he would have come to the | because we have no assurance that 
conclusion that the London Education Bill | the Borough Councils will be deleted 
had been withdrawn by the Government | from the Bill. I suggest that we 

; | . i) > € 

and that the hye ¥ had a itself | should leave the discussion of an ideal 
into a sort of amiable and non-partisan | measure, of an aerial measure, and 
Committee to recommend the bases of a| return to the consideration of the con- 
totally new Bill. I have not been in| crete measure on paper which, though 
ag = . _ - a ce ‘short, is bad all through. It is clear 
of it, but ave been here long} from the circumstances attending the 
i = - experience introduction of the Bill, and all that 
e Second eae | has taken place between that stage and 


ing of a Bill is almost unique in} . : 

Parliamentary history. We are nat dis. | the Second Reading, that although the 
cussing a solid and actual measure which | Government had months at their dis 
exists upon paper, backed by the Govern- | posal for the preparation of the Bill, 
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it was conceived in haste and shapen 
in confusion. It was brought in with 
out due notice, and hurriedly passed its 
First Reading just before Easter, and 
too short an interval was allowed to 
elapse between the First and Second 
Reading. The London County Council 
and the London School Board, and many 
of the London Borough Councils, have 
had no opportunity of meeting to 
consider this Bill, and pronounce an 
opinion upon it. These circumstances 
are suspicious, and weaken my belief 
or hope that during the Committee 
stage the Bill will be amended into a 
workable and satisfactory measure. 
The haste in asking for the First 
Reading of the Bill was due to the fear 
that Londonopinion might be pronounced 
in a way entirely adverse to the Bill, 
and I feel sure that the brief interval 
that has occurred between the First and 
Second Reading was due to a similar 
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That is the most vital condemnation 
that can be uttered by anybody in- 
terested in education. The side of the 
schools and the children! That is the 
side. For what does the education 
exist ? For what is the machinery set 
to work? For the schools, and for the 
children ; and if the Bishop of Rochester, 
who is largely responsible for last 
year’s Act, says that from the side of 
the schools and the children he is most 
apprehensive of this Bill, then the Bil 
is unworthy of the support of this 
House. and ought not to receive a 
Second Reading. If it is bad for the 
schools, and for the children, it is bad 
all through. Then other persons who 
claim to know something about the 
schools and the children have declared 
that the Bill is bad all through. The 
secondary school teachers condemn the 
Bill, the elementary school teachers 
condemn it, and the school attendance 








fear. The Bill was received on its 
introduction with universal condemna- 
tion, not only by the Liberal, but by | 


officers condemn it. Those who know 
most about the subject, those who know 
most about the children and the schools 


the Unionist Press, in fact, I may say, | and the really important phases of the 
generally, by the whole Press of London. | whole queston, condemn the Bill. 
Then followed the condemnation of| Women who are specially interested in 
many of the Borough Councils repre-| the children and the schools have 
senting half the population of London; | expressed their opinion of the Bill, and 
and had a greater interval been allowed, | what do they say ? The Women’s Local 
I am sure that some other Borough | Government Society, after considering 





Councils would also have pronounced | 
against the Bill. As for the London | 
County Council, it is to-day, in all | 
probability, adopting the recommenda- 
tion of its Parliamentary Committee, | 
and pronouncing against the Bill. The | 
Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of half | 
London—that part of the Metropolis 
which most requires a_ satisfactory 
Education Bill—and who was friendly 
to the Act of last year—has declared 
against the very vital principle of the 
Bill and has preference for a totally 
different kind of authority. The Prime 
Minister says that this is a Bill of | 
machinery. It may be so on paper;| 
but it is not a matter of machinery only | 
or mainly, but a matter of education of | 
the children of London to the number | 
of a million. What the Bishop of | 
Rochester said was— | 





“It is from the side of the school and the | 
children that I am most apprehensive of the | 
Bill.” 
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the measure, say— 


“The evil effect of the Bill upon the co- 
operation of women in the organisation and 
administration of education is an effect even 
more seriously disabling than that brought 
about by the Education Act of last year.” 


| Again, I will quote what was said by the 


leading organ of local government in this 
ceuntry—the Local Government Chronicle— 
an organ of municipal administration, 
ra with the spirit and conversant with 
the letter of all the Acts of Parliament 
which govern our local municipal life. 
It says— 


“It is not in accordance with the spirit of 
the age that a body which is to have control 
over such large funds and such extensive 
interests should be constituted in such a hetero- 
geneous way. It is putting the clock back to 
have a great and important branch ofadminis- 
trative work handed over to an authority 
resembling in many particulars that effete and 
corrupt institution the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, which the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer extinguished nearly fifteen years 
ago.” 


2D 
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That observation holds good to-day. We 
have had no pledge, and no assurance 
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plan been rejected? It has been re- 


| jected as the result of partisan prejudices 


that we are not to have a Metropolitan | 


Board of Works under another name. 
This Bill does not please the School 


Board, the Technical Education Committee, | 


the clergy, and those who are most 
interested in the metropolitan schools. 
I have quoted what the Local Government 
Chronicle says of the Bill; let me quote 
what the Pilot, that distinguished organ 
of cultured Anglican opinion-—says— 

‘*The London Education Bill has come in 

for almost universal condemnation. No one 
has a good word to say for it as it stands.” 
In this House the only good word came 
from the Prime Minister, who himself 
spoke in the future tense and talked 
about certain principles in the Bill which 
were essential, and then threw the rest 
overboard. But the point I wish 
specially to bring before the House is 
that the Bill, as it stands, is what we 
are going to vote upon to-day or 
to-morrow—not an imaginary measure. 
The recommendation of the Pilot is 
rather comprehensive. It says— 

‘*That the Bill requires the excision of every 
section after the first, and also of the first 
Schedule,” 
and then you may have a reasonable mea- 
sure! 

The whole position is an absurd 
one induced by a hasty and ill-considered 
Bill; a Bill not based on educational 
considerations and not based upon the 
principles of last year’s Act. There is 
no parallel between the machinery re- 
quired for London and that set up for 
the country in the Bill of last year, and 
I say you ought to depart from the Act 
of last year in dealing with the case of 
London. I submit that the most 
practical way would have been to create 
a special authority, directly elected for 
the purpose of education and for that 
purpose only. I want to know why the 
Government did not take that course. 

tumour has it—and rumour is full of 
tongues, but someof them tongues of Mem- 
bers of this House and Members sitting 
on the Government side—rumour has it 
that the Government were balancing in 
their minds between two plans. One 
plan is embodied in the Bill before the 
House, and another provided that the 
London education authority was to be 
specially elected by direct election for 
educational purposes. Why 
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has that, 


and political predilections ; a preference 
for the Borough Councils peat i a dislike 
to the London County Council. Speak- 
ing in the names of the children and the 
schools, I do regret that a dislike for the 
existing School Board, a dislike for 
direct election, a predilection for 
Borough Councils against the London 
County Council, or other considerations 


‘of that kind, should have caused to be 


brought forward a Bill like this one, which 
is inadequate, imperfect, unsuited to the 
conditions and needs of London, and can 
hardly be amended even by weeks in 
Committee. It is bound to be only 
temporary, and must in the long run 
be replaced by a measure setting up for 
London an authority for educat onal 
purposes alone. The present Bill con- 
tains all the objectionable features of 
last year’s Bill, and when to all that you 
add for London—the capital of the 
Empire, that ought to set an example to 
all other places in the land—-a thoroughly 
vicious and impossible plan for managing 
education, then I say that no one who 
knows anything about it can hesitate 
to vote sincerely and heartily against 
this Bill 


Mr. MILVAIN (Hampstead): I would 
remind hon. Members that it is the 
Empire which has made the Metropolis 
and not the Metropolis the Empire. In 
my humble judgment it is integrity, 
honesty, and industry which has pro- 
moted the Empire far more than 
education. I admit that changes in the 
world demand something more in the 
training of our children, and I admit 
that higher education is essential, but I 
deny that London, as the Metropolis of 
the Empire, is entitled to any better 
education, or any special form of educa- 
tion, which is not generally applicable to 
the country at large. I have listened 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Haddingtonshire, and there is one ex- 
pression which he made use of with 
which I cordially agree, viz., that it isa 
difficult thing to make plans: I think 
if it were desirable to put forward an 
illustration of that simple proposition 
you have only to look to the speeches 
which have been made by all the 
Members of the House who have spoken 





it 
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on this question since the debate began. 
No two Members have agreed as to what 
ought to be the educational authority 
for London. Everyone has given us 
different ideas, with the exception of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down and 
the hon. Member for Camberwell, who 
are both in favour of v/ hoc representa- 
tion. At the same time it must be 
remembered that they are, I assume, 
members of the Association of Teachers. 
I take no exception to that, but I should 
like to know what would have happened 
if the Government had introduced any 
Bill that can be mentioned framed on 
lines suggested by hon. Members opposite. 
If they had gone for the London County 
Council pure and simple the Bill would 
have been torn to pieces, whilst one 
framed on the ad hoc system would also 
have been torn to pieces. This is a 
question of principle, and the principle 
in this Bill is what is the machinery 
which is to be applicable to London, 
having regard to the principle of the 
Bill that was passed last year. The 
prevailing principle of that Bill was 
decentralisation, and | think if anything 
would justify decentralisation in London 
itis the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Camberwell in reference to the 
ecumbrous work the School Board 
has to perform in London, and the 
numerous children it has under its care 
and protection. The best way to get 
rid of all that work is by means of 
decentralisation, That being the principle 
of the Bill, I want to know what is the 
object of decentralisation. It isinthe first 
place to awaken the authorities to their 
responsibilities on educational matters, 
secondly, to elicit the interest of parents 
in the education of their children, and 
thirdly, to enable ratepayers to say how, 
consistent with economy, education can 
be carried out with efficiency. 


These being the principles of the Bill of 
last year, I attended a meeting of my 
constituents early this year and had the 
boldness to endeavour to apply those 
principles to what ought to be the 
educational authority for London. It 
must be remembered that these metro- 
politan boroughs have only recently been 
created—I suppose on the same principle 
as decentralisation—but they are still in 
their infancy. They have no power of 
rating in reference to education, and 
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having regard to that I expressed my 
opinion that elementary education ought 
to be in the hands of the metropolitan 
boroughs, and also that, with the object 
of the metropolitan boroughs being able 
to learn what are the duties in reference 
to education, no matter what the 
authority was, they should be appointed 
by the Government to have a right to 
have a _ representative on the rating 
authority. I was of opinion that there 
ought to be co-opted members who 
were experts in education, and that 
there ought also to be ladies who 
would render very good service as 
regards education My object was 
that the metropolitan boroughs should 
be educated in their duties in order that 
when the time came they might be able 
to throw aside the County Council or the 
Education Board, each individualauthority 
managing education within its own area. 
If [had known the amount of correspond- 
ence that my proposal would evoke, I 
might have hesitated before making it. 
Some of my correspondents advocated an 
ad hoe authority; the greater number 
were in favour of the County Council, 
and condemned the municipalities as the 
very worst authorities on the ground 
that their representatives were narrow- 
minded, bigoted, and ignorant. I cannot 
think that these strong expressions are 
justified. Certainly, they are not 
justified so far as the Municipal Council 
of cultured Hampstead, which I have 
the honour to represent, is concerned. 
But if these criticisms were justified 
would it not necessitate zealous education- 
ists throwing the weight of their 
influence into public life, in order that 
men qualified to discharge the duties 
should be returned on_ representative 
institutions, If educationists would 
throw their zeal into public life there 
would be a better class of representatives, 
assuming the criticism is justified that 
the present representatives are narrow- 
minded, bigoted, and ignorant. I assume 
the whole of the Opposition are united in 
their opposition to the representation of 
the municipalities on the education 
authority. That cry comes with ill 
grace from those who formerly advocated : 
“Trust the People.” I have every con- 
fidence in the people. Let us for a 
moment consider what an ad hoc authority 
is. It is a body which expends the 
rates, but is not responsible for 
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them — a body of _ irresponsible 
experts, generally extravagant, and 


admittedly elected by 15 per cent. or 20 
per cent. of the electors. I do not think 
that that is a body calculated to know 
the needs of the people or the wishes of 
the parents as to the manner in which 
their children ought to be educated. 
The County Council has admittedly far 
too much to do already; and if the 
County Council were to be the only 
education authority, it would do as it 
did with reference to technical education 
—delegate the matter to a Committee. 
That would be a slight, I go further and 
say an insult, on all the London munici- 
palities. Eve:y borough in England and 
Wales appoints its own education 
authority ; and I am at a loss to under- 
stand in what respect Hampstead is less 
efficient or less public-spirited than any 
borough in England or Wales. There 
has been a circular issued showing the 
relative populations of the metropolitan 
boroughs and what are called non-county, 
with populations of under 150,000, and 
I find Hampstead has a population of 
over 81,000, a larger population than 
Devonport, Newport, Wigan, and other 
places, all important boroughs in their 
counties and all having their own 
education authority. Now, Sir, I 
have always maintained, and shall con- 
tinue to maintain, that, whatever the 
system of education may be, the metro- 
politan borcughs are entitled to repre- 
sentation. I am not so foolish as to in- 
sist that they shall have a majority. 
What my desire is, is that they shall be 
educated to their duties. It is not 
necessary that they should be in the 
majority at once. but I have no doubt 
in course of time they will be educated 
to their duty and their responsibilities 
andwill not shirk them. [think thisisthe 
only Bill which is consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Actof last year,and however 
much it may be amended in Committee, 
subject to the metropolitan boroughs 
being represented on the Board, I shall 
vote for it. 


*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I am 
glad the Government have at last got 
one solid supporter to this Bill, especially 
as he comes from such a cultured district 
as Hampstead. Now I desire to protest 
against the way in which London is 
Mr. Milvain. 


{COMMONS} 
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being treated by the Government in 
this matter. The whole handling o: 
the Bill has been grossly and manifestly 
unfair. This Bill was introduced and 
read a first time on the day the London 
County Council separated for its recess, 
and there has been ne meeting since. 
The School Board also has not had time 
to consider this matter, and now we 
are being hurried along to the Second 
Reading without either of these great 
authorities having had time to consider 
it. The Bill itself is an apparently 
inoffensive one of five short clauses, 
but the London County Council have 
taken the opportunity of printing for 
us the proper Bill of the Government, 
and I now hold it in my hands. They 
have printed in full all the clauses 
the Government have adopted by refer- 
ence, and I find, instead of a simple 
Bill of five clauses, we have got a great 
document of twenty-eight pages, with as 
many most intricate clauses. The Bill 
which I holdin my hand is the honest 
measure, and the Government ought to 
give official sanction to the printing and 
circulating of this document to Members 
before it proceeds with the Second 
Reading. I desire to second the appeal 
of my hon. friend on my right with 
regard to the way the House handles 
this subject. We do not want any 
reconstruction or Amendment by 
amateurs either on this side, or below 
the Gangway on that side. We should 
deal with the Bill as it is. I listened 
to the hon. Member for the Cambridge 
University, and how on earth he can 
vote for the Second Reading I cannot 
for the life of me understand. He does 
not agree with a single clause of the 
Bill. He saysthere is a vague principle 
in the Bill, and in consequence of that 
he will vote for the Second Reading, but 
he wants to amend it in every particular, 
and hon. Members on this side want to 
do the same. Iam very much obliged 
to hon. friends on this side for the way 
in which they have listened to the 
debate and spoken and assisted us in 
this matter, because I believe London 
deserves a little more consideration from 
the Liberal Party than they have given 
to it. My right hon. friends may say: 
There are only nine of you against fifty- 
two. How, under these circumstances, 
can you claim to speak for London? 
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But I deny that the fifty-two represent | 
London in this matter. If you go to} 
the bodies which are interested in the | 
Local Government of London you receive 
a very differert expression of opinion, 
[ would ask hon. Members most respect- | 
fully not to give us any more alternative 
Bills which are entirely different to the 
Government Bill; to follow each of the | 
Bills which are suggested in every 
speech leaves our minds in such a state 
of confusion that they are perfectly | 
useless to us. My hon. friend the 
Member for Camberwell said it would 
be easy to make an excellent Bill, but 
what he meant was, that if he were 
in power, with a majority of 120 behind 
him, he would make an excellent Bill. 
But a great deal must be done before. 
he is in a position to submit any Bill at 
all. Let us not, therefore, go a step 
beyond our proper position, which is to. 
express our opinion upon the Bills the 
Government introduce. 


Now, I cannot help being struck 
by the bad reception which this 
Bill continues to receive. When the 
Bill was read a first time there was not | 
a single Member who spoke in the, 
House who did not suggest Amendments 
and alterations in it, and that criticism 
has gone on ever since. The hon. and 
learned Member for Stretford recently 
made a most interesting speech to his | 
constituents in reference to this Bill, 
and he had not a good word to say for. 
it. That was very remarkable, because | 
he is a constant supporter of the, 
Government. He made one very un- 
favourable criticism, and that was, that | 
the Borough Councils were not the | 
proper authority to have powers under 
the Bill; that the local authority set up_ 
under the Bill shou'd be the rating, 
authority of the district. The educational | 
rate is one for the whole of London, and 
not for any locality in it ; therefore the 
authority under the Bill should represent | 
the whole area of London. That is a, 
strong criticism to make, and the} 
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welcome amendment toit. The Govern- 
ment ought not to ask us to adopt a 
proposal of this kind which does not 
appear to have received favour any- 
where. It was pointed out in the 
First Reading that it destroys the 


‘London School Board, but what does 


not seem to be so generally noticed is 
that it also destroys the excellent 


educational work that has been carried 
out by the London County Council. 


The same authority will no longer exist 
to do this work in London; the Tech- 
nical Education Council of the London 
much 
abolished as the School Board itself. 
The great fault of the Bill is that it is 


‘opposed to the right principle of local 


government for London. | allude to its 
treatment of the Borough Councils. 
The principle on which the Borough 
Councils were founded is this. They 
are set up to deal exclusively with local 
matters which can be dealt with without 
respect to any other locality and with- 
out regard to the Metropolis as a whole. 
But education affects London as a whole 
and the cost is put on the general rate, 
and yet these bodies are tacked on and 
enabled to deal with this great matter. 
The principle ought to be carried to the 
full length of the proposals, and if it were 


_we should have twenty-nine different 


systems and twenty-nine different 
authorities; and as it would be absurd 
if carried to its logical conclusion, we 
ought not to adopt it at all, but 
adopt instead the right principle of 


one authority for the whole of London. 


Another point is the great cost of 
this Bill and the great new burden 
which will be placed upon London to 
pay the rate. I put a question to the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill at 
Question time in regard to the matter 
and asked him how much the Ex- 
chequer grant would amount to. He 
could not give me an answer at the 
time but he has sent me a courteous 
reply since, from which it appears that 





Government ought to pay attention the new grant-in-aid will amount 
to such criticism. The hon. Member for|to 7s. 6d. on every child in London, 
the Oxford University is to speak at a | That is a large additional sum and that 
meeting of the London Diocesan Confer- | is the aid grant from the Exchequer 
ence to-morrow, and I have seen the quite apart from the burden on the rates, 
Resolution which is to be proposed, and | and the burden on the rates will not be 
that is, that the Bill should be passed less than 1}$d. in the £ Another 
into law but that the Council will'important matter to be remembered is 
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that a quarter of the rate for the whole 


country is paid by London, and when | 
we think of the additional burden thrown | 


upon London in this matter we ought to 
pause before we make the fatal breach 
in the principle that control ought to 
go with taxation, and see that a legiti- 
mate amount of control is extended to 
London at the same time. Another 
point has been mentioned, but only 
parenthetically, by the right hon. Member 
for the Cambridge University, but it is 
important. It is assumed by the repre- 
sentation given by these Borough 
Councils they will have comparatively 
equal duties under the new Act. They 
will have nothing of the kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman has pointed out 
that there will be only four or five 
schools under the great local authorities 
like Westminster and the City, but Isling- 
ton will have thirty-six schools, and 
Camberwell will have thirty-six. That 
shows that the incidence of this Bill 
locally has not been considered by the 
(rovernment. It must make a great 
difference to the local authority whether 
it looks after three or thirty-three schools. 
The only other point of detail is the 
treatment of women by the Bill. Every- 
body agrees that the women who have 
served on the London School Board, and 
the 500 at present on the Management 
Committees have done excellent work, but 
there is no provision for women in ‘he 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman's posi- 
tion therefore is illogical. He desires to 
see these women’s work continued, but 
what guarantee is there that it will ? 


Sir JOHN GORST: I said I was in 
favour of so amending the Bill as to leave 
theposition of these women not dependent 
on the will of the local Council but to 
put them in a statutory position. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I quiteagree, but that 
is a strong Amendment to suggest. We 
have not got it in the other Bill. The 
Government have not made us any 
promise with regard to it. But the 
tight hon. Gentleman went further; he 
agreed to give the schools into the 
hands of the Borough Councils on which 
these women have no right to sit. He 
knows what efforts we have made to get 


the law altered so that women might be 


Mr. Lough. 


{COMMONS} 
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admitted as members of the London 
Borough Councils, and how little 
likely we are to succeed on this. 
The position in which these women 
are placed after the work they have 
done for education is anomalous. This 
House is treating them very un- 
gratefully indeed. But my _ main 
objection to the Bill is that it 
seems to offer a large endowment 
to sectarian institutions. It is really 
a Bill for endowing the Church, and 
I might say more than one Church. 
It is also a Bill for endowing private in- 
stitutions, and private schools will get 
large sums under it. And finally it con- 
tains proposals for endowing unnecessary 
schools. I think the burdens of the 
people are great enough at the present 
moment without pouring out public 
money in this underhand and unfair 
manner. The position of the Established 
Church is strengthened unfairly in 
London as against the Free Churches. 
This point has not been considered suffici- 
ently. TheLondon School Board, through 
thirty years of its existence, has acted 
fairly towards the Free Churches in 
London. The board schools were con- 
sidered to be so fair that they led to the 
abandonment of many schools belonging 
to the Free Churches in London, and 
the substitution of schools under the 
School Board for them. A great deal 
has been heard of the suffering of the 
Nonconformists in the 8,000 parishes of 
England in which there was no_ school 
but a Church school. I do not think the 
Nonconformists in these places have been 
subjected to nearly the same injustice as 
the Nonconformists of London will be 
subjected to under this Bill. The School 
Board is an institution regarded as favour- 
able to the Free Churches and Noncon- 
formists. Under Sir Charles Reid, and 
many of its earlier Chairmen, the 
character of its teaching was such as 
appeared to afford Nonconformists every 
security, but everyone who looks care- 
fully at this measure will recognise that 
it is intended to strengthen the con- 
trol of the Church over schools. It will 
act through Committees largely domi- 
nated by the local clergymen, who are 
generally bitter partisans and sometimes 
narrow-minded sectarians, and it will be 
a terrible thing if the House sanctions 
education being put so completely under 
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their control. In Islington the moment 
this Bill was launched many of my con- 
stituents took the view I have put forward 
of the measure, and I think some- 
thing should be done to preserve the 
character of London education to secure 
that the schools throughout this great 
city shall be devoted to education and 
not to the promulgation of any particular 
creed, and in this way steps should be 
taken to protect the interests of the 
Free Churches. There is not, as_ it 
stands, an atom of popular control in 
any part of this Bill. Take for example 
the London County Council. It is sup- 
posed that the London County Council 
will be the autherity, but it is not, for it 
is in a minority and it cannot do what 
it likes. The London County Council 
is obliged to elect a Committee of a certain 
kind, and its control over education is 
taken away. The Prime Minister re- 
minded the House that the Borough 
Councils were elected by popular vote. 
That is so, but they will only send one 
representative. How can the Borough 
Councils select perhaps one man out of 
seventy who will have to form a part of 
the education authority for all London ? 
Even when electing County Councillors 
the voters will remember that the County 
Council is not the authority. There- 
fore this Bill destroys that popular con- 
trol of education which has been enjoyed 
by Londoners for many years past. 
It is said that at School Board elee- 
tions only a small number have voted, 
but my hon. friend the Member 
for North Camberwell has proved that 
the proportion is larger than has been 
suggested. I am not, however, convinced 
by the argument that a small poll 
means that the people do not take an 
interest in education. I think the 
Government should not do anything 
that will tend to diminish the interests of 
the people in educational work, but on 
the contrary they should see that direct 
popular control is given equal to that 
enjoyed in the past. I can find little 
that has been said in favour of this 
Bill. The authority set up is a sham 
authority and it is a retrogade measure 
of the worst kind. The main object is to 
strengthen the position of the Church 
against the Free Churches. By this 
conspiracy, which has now been taken 
up by the Government, the clergy think, 
with the majority which they enjoy, that 
they will be able to foist upon London 
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a narrow and sectarian institution calcu- 
lated to further the interests of their own 
sect rather than the broad principles of 
national education. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL: With regard 
to what has just been said by the hon. 
Member for West Islington, I wish to say 
that the Bill of last year was passed after 
the fullest consideration, and, although a 
certain line of policy was adopted which 
was not entirely agreeable to many 
Churchmen, I do not see the slightest use 
in raising a question of that kind again 
after it has been decided by the House, and 
therefore I intend to take no such course. 
I have been interested in the speeches in 
the debate to-day, because they display 
considerable diversity of opinion among 
the ranks of the Opposition. Personally, 
I was very much disposed to agree with 
many of the observations that fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Haddingtonshire, and I felt there was 
much in his speech which I should very 
gladly endorse, but his example was not 
followed by the hon. Member for West Not- 
tingham or several other speakers, and I 
gathered the opinion that the opposition 
to the Bill is not so much because they 
cannot lay hold of some particular failing 
in it—because the Government, through 
the mouth of the Prime Minister, stated 
that many details will be treated in Com- 
mittee with considerable elasticity—but 
because they cannot induee the Govern- 
ment to establish an authority ad hoc. 
I am entirely opposed to the institution 
of an ad hoe authority, elected, as this 
ugly barbarism means, for the express 
purpose of education only. I have long 
telt that the whole argument with regard to 
it is exceedingly futile. Do hon. Mem- 
bers really suppose, even now, that the 
London School Board obtains a large 
number of experts because it is an ad hoc 
authority? If when they speak of experts 
they mean teachers, no doubt some 
members of the National Union of 
Teachers do get into the School Board, 
and the fact has been the subject of some 
comment. But the candidates chosen at 
present are, as a rule, not experts. I do 
not wish to go further than my own case. 
I first went on to the London School Board 
in 1894. Why was I selected ? I had not 
made a very special study of education at 
that time. Let me confess it openly. 
At the moment I was selected I had 
never been in a London board school. I 
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was interested generally in the subject of 
education in the country, but I could not 
for a moment claim that I was an expert 
in the matter. I venture to think—and 
I say it from my experience on the 
Board itself—that that was the condition 
of very many, probably the large majority, 
of the candidates who stood for the School 
Board. Therefore it is somewhat ridicu- 
lous to say that unless you have an ad 
hoe authority you will not get proper 
attention to education. My desire is 
that the administration of education, like 
the administration of many other of our 
important national requirements, ought 
to be conducted from a broad, general 
point of view with due regard to all the 
other interests and matters involved. I 
do not see why the London County 
Council cannot take a broad national 
view and administer education just as it 
administers many other matters. One of 
the advantages of looking at the thing in 
proper perspective is that you can have 
more regard to the financial position. I 
think that the body that looks after these 
matters should have due regard to the 
allotment of money to the various 
directions in which it is desired. I am 
the last to say that education ought not 
to receive a very large amount of money, 
but I think that in the allotment of that 
money due regard should be had to other 
requirements, and the authority ought to 
make sure that all those other require- 
ments are also carried out on a proper 
financial basis. 


I also value the proposal to co-opt. 
That is the true way to get the experts 
we require for this purpose. It brings 
in men who would not stand for popular 
election. I can quite believe that there 
are many such men. Let me, for instance, 
mention Dr. Garnett, who probably would 
not care to face the turmoil of popular 
election. He does admirable work on the 
Technical Education Board. [An Hon. 
MeMBER: He is a paid ofticial.] Yes, 
no doubt, but I mention him as a type 
of the men I should like to have co-opted 
on the new authority, and who very 
likely would not stand if they had to go 
through a popular election. I am also 
in favour of women being on the new 
authority. They have done to my know- 
ledge much valuable work on the School 
Board. Miss Davenport Hill was an 
admirable worker, and perhaps more par- 
ticularly as regards the industrial schools. 


Mr, Evelyn Cecil. 


{COMMONS} 
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There are numbers of women who, I have 
not the least doubt, do not like to face 
popular platforms. There again the 
principle of co-option comes in, and is a 
valuable one for the purpose. My only 
object in urging that there should be a 
general authority and not a mere ad hoc 
authority is because I think that experts, 
whovery often constitute ad hoc'authorities, 
are disposed to administer education as 
if it were the be-all and end-all of human 
existence. That, in my opinion, it cer- 
tainly is not, and though it is of great 
relative importance with regard to other 
national and municipal questions, it ought 
to be treated in proper proportion, and 
ought not to be administered by mere 
enthusiasts, without regard to other 
subjects. I agree with the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill. I approve thoroughly 
of the central authority of the London 
County Council, and of the delegation of 
powers to the Borough Councils, but, 
speaking for myself, I am not quite sure 
that I can approve of an Educational 
Committee which puts the London County 
Council in a minority. I feel that if we 
are going to give the Londun County 
Council the financial control, and if it is 
to be responsible for the financial 
management of the central education 
authority, if, in fact, it is to hold the 
purse strings, it should have the majority. 
That is a proposal which cannot be 
gainsaid, and I shall be very glad if 
my hon. friend the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education would 
consider that matter in Committee. There 
is no doubt that, if the Bill remains 
as it is, the dominant party in the 
London County Council will use their 
powers of co-option in order to give 
themselves a majority on the Education 
Committee, and I want the co-opted 
members to be independent experts. 
The London Members say that they want 
to have a Committee of nearly a hundred, 
but I think that would be cumbersome 
and unworkable. It seems to me that 
the desire to retain the representation of 
the Borough Councils is largely because 
the London members have had consider 
able pressure brought to bear on them by 
local persons. [Cries of “No!”} Well, 
I cannot help thinking that some kind of 
pressure has been brought to bear upon 
them. The appetite of the Borough 
Councils has been whetted by the original 
proposals in the Bill, and it is but natural 
that they should desire to retain what is 
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therein granted. It is left for us pro- 
vincial members to save the London 
members from themselves. In any case, 
I hope for the taking away of the re- 
presentation of the Borough Councils on 


the Committee, while ensuring to them a | 


large amount of power delegated by the 
London County Council in regard tocertain 
details of local management. I will not 
enlarge on the question as to whether the 
selection of the sites should be left to the 
Borough Councils; but so far as the 
appointment of the teachers is concerned 
Iam disposed to think that the Borough 
Councils should have the appointment of 
the assistant teachers and that the 
appointment of the head teachers should 
be with the London County Council, or 
that the County Council should send 
down a list of candidates to the Borough 
Councils which should decide which one 
of three or four on the list should be 
elected. That would have the advantage 
of preventing the growth in each locality 
of an exclusive staff of teachers, deprived 
of the advantages of interchange of 
appointments with other parts of the 
Metropolis and the country But, as I 
have said, I am entirely in accord with the 
general principles of the Bill. I approve 
of the general central authority which it 
proposes for London education being the 
London County Council, and I desire 
that that general authority should dele- 
gate its powers in the direction I have 
suggested. For these reasons I have 
not the least hesitation in giving my 
support to the Second Reading. 


*Mr: HARRY SAMUEL (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse) : I have been somewhat 
astonished at the extreme divergence of 
opinion which has been expressed by 
hon. Members who have spoken in regard 
to the whole of this Bill. Iam going to 
endeavour to prove that the inclusion of 
representatives of the Borough Councils 
on the Educational Authority for London 
is the only just and reasonable conclusion 
to which the Government could arrive. 
One would have imagined, from some of 
the speeches of hon. Members, that the 
citizens of the Capital of this country 
were absolutely incapable of dealing 
properly and fairly with the great question 
of education. What still more strikes 


me is the fact that the provincial Press 
and provincial Members consider that the 
citizens in the provinces are capable of 
dealing with 


education. Mac- 


[Dr. 
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NAMARA :—“ Hear, hear.”| I am giad 
to hear that cheer from the hon. 


Member for Camberwell. Now I take 
it there are two principles actuating 
the Government in bringing forward 
the present Bill. The first is that 
there should be one authority {or 
all forms of education, and the 
second that the one authority should 
be a municipal authority. I do sot 
agree with the hon. Member tor Poplar, 
who said there is only one principle, and 
that is, that there should be only one 
authority. The Government have en- 
deavoured to thoreughly grapple with 
this question of municipalisation, and 
the endeavour to exclude Borough 
Councils seems to have fallen te the 
ground. [| think that London’s Borough 
Councils are absolutely entitled to be 
placed on the education authority. 
Under the Act of 1902 a County Council 
or a County Borough is created the 
education authority for its own area. 
What is u« county borough? The 
county boroughs are all boroughs hav- 
ing a population of over 50,000, and 
some others are included without that 
population because they happen to be 
ancient cities. I believe there is only 
one borough in London that has a smaller 
population than 50,000, and when you 
come to the question of age the City of 
London and the City of Westminster 
can vie with any cities as to length of 
existence. One might fairly advance the 
argument, without fear of contradiction, 
that there would be some claim to con- 
sider that those large boroughs which 
are equal to county boroughs in size 
and importance might be the educa- 
tional authority for their own area and 
district, but 1 grant at once there is an 
objection, namely, that there must be 
one rate for the whole of London, 
and in addition you must have 
one fixed scale for the salaries of the 
elementary teachers. The County Coun- 
cil is undoubtedly the only authority 
that is entitled to make a rate for the 
whole of London, but it does not follow 
that it is the only rating authority, or 
that it is the rating authority at all. Itis 
the only County Council in the whole 
country that does not make and collect 
the county rate. The Borough Councils 
rate themselves in their own districts for 
their own wants, and, moreover, when 








London 


the County Council requires money for 
any purpose it sends a precept down to 
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the Borough Councils and they collect | 


the money. School Boards and Boards 


of Guardians do the same thing, so that — 


really and truly the despised Borough 
Councils are the rating authorities for 
the whole of London. 
Gentleman wishes to exclude them alto- 
gether from having any part in the 


educational authority for London. If, 


the Borough Councils are not to be 
considered as County Borough Coun- 
cils, then in what other way are 
they to act? The Act of 1902 says 
all Borough Councils with a popula- 


tion of more than 10,000 shall be 
the local education authority for 
elementary education, and what is 


proposed in the Bill of the Government # 
It is proposed that the Borough Councils 
shall be the managers, shall have the 
choice of sites and the appointment of 
teachers. But mark the difference in the 
case of the country, where the boroughs 
are to have the power of finance. I 
have been a manager and can assert that 
the powers I had were absolutely nil. 
I believe if a new handle was wanted to 
a door the managers were perfectly 
powerless to put one on without first 
obtaining the consent of the central 
authority. The hon. Member for Poplar 
said we cannot allow the Borough Councils 


to take the position of the county 
boroughs. The Government — should 


follow the precedent of the 1902 Bill, and 
if the Borough Councils are deprived of 
their financial rights you must put them 
on the central authority. The Borough 
Councils of London must be one of two 
things. They must either come in as the 
educational authority for the whole of 
London or be the ordinary 
Council and have the powers conferred 
by the Act of 1902. It would be ridieu- 
lous to create Metropolitan Boroughs and 
then deprive them of the whole of their 
rights. 

And, it being half-past Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this Evening’s Sitting. 

EVENING SITTING. 


LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Amendment to Question [28th | 


Mr. Harry Samuel. 


{COMMONS} 


Borough | 
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April], “That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 

Which Amendment was— 


“To leave out the word ‘now, and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 


' this day six months.’”—(Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
And yet the hon. , 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. HARRY SAMUEL: In the re. 
marks I have ventured to make to the 
House, I have endeavoured to prove that 
London Borough Councils must be placed 
either on an equality of power with the 
county boroughs, or, if that position is 
denied them, they must at least be the 
local education authority and have power 
over the education of their own areas, 
The Opposition, who have criticised the 
London Borough Council, must be asked 
to decide one way or the other. It seems 
to me that hon. Members who oppose the 
Government in this matter have the 
greatest possible pleasure in belittling the 
whole system of London government 
that has been set up for the capital of 
the country. I have endeavoured to 
prove that justice must be dealt out to 
the Borough Councils of London in this 
matter. I go further—I say the members 
of the Borough Councils are the most 
natural representatives for this purpose 
of any single popularly-elected body. 
They are, first of all, the best judges of 
sites, for the simple reason that I have 
always found that the School Board, 
whenever they have endeavoured to find 
sites for board schools, have always 
come into conflict with the local authority, 
and I have always found that the site 
selected by the local authority was the 
better. I have the honour to represent 
a constituency in East London where 
the poor have to keep the poor ; that isa 
principle I do not defend and am not 
here to defend. I think it is a wrong 
principle ; but if you take a valuable site 
in a district like that which is highly 
rated you necessarily add considerably to 
the rates per head of the district. That 
is why I think the London County 
Council should be the authority for the 
whole of London education, because it 
is impossible for us to allow the principle 
with regard to education of the poor 
having to keep the poor in any section of 
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the Metropolis. That is one fault of the 
School Board. Up to the present moment 
they have totally disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the local authorities, and 
dumped their schools down anywhere 
they chose without any regard to the 
wishes of the districts. With regard to 
the teachers Lam one of those who would 
like to pay a very high compliment to the 
integrity, honesty of purpose, and deep 
devotion of the whole of the School 
Board teachers to the work of education. 
Asa manager of a Board school in the 
East of London, I have taken the 
opportunity to pay many and frequent 
visits to the Board schools of my districts, 
and I have found at all times that the 
teachers have done ali in their power to 
maintain the high standard of education 
in every school. They have given all 
their time and all their intellect ungrudg- 
ingly to the work of improving the 
minds of the children of the district, 
and under any educational authority at 
which we may arrive I certainly trust 
that the teachers will not imagine that 
we shall lose sight of their devotion and 
the integrity of purpose they have given 
to the profession which they adorn. I 
ai certain that the teachers will always 
find that their suggestions will be ab- 
solutely and justly considered by every 
responsible body. Their qualifications 
are well known, and I have the greatest 
pleasure in paying this small tribute to 
their great work. 


In dealing with the difficult problem 
of London Education I have arrived 
at the conclusion that it is one of 
great complexity. There are two autho- 
rities which have power over the whole 
of the London districts—the London 
County Council is one, and the London 
Borough Ceuncils, which have been 
created in addition, the other Now I 
would like to insist on this one thing— 
that both these powers are indispensable 
to the constitution of London, and while 


they overlap to a certain extent the 


Government, in solving this problem, as 
I think justly, have arrived at the con- 
clusion that beth must be constituted 
the educational authority for London. 
The London County Council is the 
only body that has the power to make a 
rate over the whole of London, and | 
have no objection whatever to the number 
of the representatives of that body being 
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increased on the Board. Under the 
Bill we have placed upon them, the 


responsibility of the education of London 
as a whole, and if the education is not 
carried out throughout London in the 
way in which it should be, then the 
responsibility will fall upon them, and 
the electors of London will demand at 
their hands a recognition of the way in 
which the work has been done. That 
being so it would ill become us to deny 
to the representatives of the London 
County Council the power they ought 
to have, and I do not see why we should 
not give them the control, at least 
numerically, in this matter. It is always 
possible to formulate the alterations 
which can be made to a Bill in Com 
mittee, but I wish, on this occasion, to 
confine myself as far as I possibly can 
to the principle underlying the Bill, and 
I certainly think that the London 
County Council should have a numerical 
majority, but at the same time I have 
contended, and I hope successfully, that 
it would be an injustice of the worst 
kind to deny representation to the 
London Boroughs as well. 


With regard to the ad hoc autho- 
rity. I have the greatest objection 
to it; in my _ opinion it has 
not been the success which hon. Mem- 
bers claim for it. In the first place, 
I contend that the School Board does 
not represent the electors of London. I 
have in my hand certain figures, which 
have been compiled with regard to this 
matter, and I agree with the figures 
given by the Secretary to the Board of 
Education, and also those given by the 
hon. Member for Camberwell, and I 
think they have come to a very fair con- 
clusion as to the number of electors the 
School Board represents. Fifty-five 
members of the present School Board 
have been elected, thirteen of whom 
have resigned and one has died, con- 
sequently 25 per cent., or a quarter 
of the present School Board, have 
never been elected at all. I would also 
point out that not more than 21 per 
cent. of the electors voted at the last 
election, and under those circumstances 
no member of the School Board can re- 
present that he is responsible for more 
than 16 per cent. of the electors, but if 
you deduct from that the one quarter 
of the School Board which has since been 
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co-opted you come to this, that when you| *Mr. EMMOTT: As I am challenged, 
have polled every vote given by poe would say that the total electorate 
| 
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electorate no member represents more | of the Division which the hon. Member 
than 12°88 of the electors. Now certain | honours by representing is 6,800, and 
Members havecontended that the reason | that the total number who voted for 
that the electors do not go to the poll in | the hon. Member is 2,600. I am not 


these matters is because of multiplicity | putting it forward as an argument against 
of elections. That is what we, on this | the hon. Member being a fair representa- 





side, have always said, and what we 
want is to do everything we can to 
make the electors of London take a deep 
and vital interest in what, in my opinion, 


is the most important question that exists, | 


namely, the education of the Metropolis. 


Yet you want to deny to the metropolitan | 


boroughs what you give to the humblest 
boroughs in the country. I hope that I 
have contended successfully that it is 
only right and proper to give to the 
London boroughs the representation that 


is their due, and I trust that the Gov- | 


ernment will not follow the example that 


has been set in this matter by the hon. | 


Member for Poplar, but, having created 
the Borough Councils, and having fore- 
shadowed that they would clothe them 
with greater powers in the future, they 
will now give them that representation 
to which they are entitled in the control 
of education for London. 


*Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham): I do not 
desire to follow the hon. Member at 
length into his statistics, but I would 
say in passing that the argument he has 
used is a peculiarly dangerous one. He 
says because many of the London 
electors did not go to the poll that 
therefore the London School Board is 
not a representative body, but, if that 
argument is carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, the hon. Member himself only re- 
presents a minority of the electors of 
the constituency which he has the honour 
to represent in this House, because less 
than 40 per cent. of the electors voted 
for him. 


*Mr. HARRY SAMUEL: No, Sir ; 75 
per cent. of the electors polled their vote. 


*Mr. EMMOTT: Less than 40 per 
cent., I say, voted for him, but I will not 
pursue the inatter ; it is of no consequence. | 


*Mr. HARRY SAMUEL: I beg your | 
pardon, it is of the greatest consequence | 
to me. 


Mr. Harry Samuel. 


| tive for his Division ; I merely use it to 
| carry his peculiarly dangerous argument 
|a little further than he appeared to be 
|inclined to do. The hon. Member has 
|made a strong appeal in regard to the 
| position of the Borough Councils under 
‘this Bill, and I should like to try and 
disabuse his mind of the fact that by any- 
one on this side of the House the Borough 
| Councils are condemned or despised ; the 
real facts of the case are rather the other 
way. We have a fear on this side, which 
I think is justified to a very great extent, 
| that Members on the other side of the 
House have an unreasonable objection to, 
and suspicion of, the London County 
Council. We may be wrong, but natur- 
ally, in matters of this kind, when one 
holds that view, it must affect one’s 
position. I entirely agree that the 
Borough Councilsof Londonaresutfficiently 
large to become separate educational 
entities, but, inasmuch as the hon. Mem. 
ber has acknowledged that you must 
have one rating authority for education 
in London, it is quite impossible that 
the Boroagh Councils should be complete 
authorities. That being so, the hon. 
Member has confined himself to making 
a fervid appeal to the Government to 
retain the powers of the Borough 
Councils as foreshadowed in the Bill. 
There is one fundamental objection to 
that, which is that you cannot give these 
powers to the Borough Councils and 
retain the authority of the London 
County Council. You cannot serve two 
masters in this matter, and if you are to 
set the power of the purse against the 
power of management in the selection 
of teachers and sites, there must neces- 


‘sarily at the outset be a great deal of 


friction, and the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education will have to 


do a great deal in the way of arbitration. 
| But there is another objection. 


The hon. 
Member has compared Borough Councils 
with minor authorities under County 
Councils in the country, but the repre- 
sentation of those authorities for educa- 
tion under the County Councils is 
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four to two. This proposes to give | have tovote for every wild-cat schemethat 
the entire management to the Borough | might be introduced, if they agreed with 
Councils, and his analogy falls to! the principle, quite independent of the 
the ground. More than that, I attach | fact of whether it was a workable scheme 
the greatest importance to the ques-|or not. It seems to me that what we 
tion dealt with by my hon. and | ought to consider in deciding to vote for 
learned friend the Member for Hadding- | or against this scheme is this: whether 
tonshire and the right hon. Member for | the scheme proposed by this Bill will give 
Cambridge University, namely, the con-| ys a better Education Board than we 
tinuity of management. You cannot at present possess, and in answering that 
hand over these schools to the Borough question one must say whether this 
Councils and retain that continuity of scheme is better than others which could 
management which is so desirable if be produced. We are faced by the 
the system is to work without friction. fact that the scheme of this Bill has 
There is another thing, if you hand the | been abandoned. We do not know 
management of these schools over to the _where we are. We do not know 
Borough Councils you practically exclude what Amendments the Government is 
women from the share they have taken | going to accept, and until we know that, 
in the past. The hon. Member said the and what the scheme is likely to give us, 
Borough Councils were the more suitable | we cannot say if this is a scheme which 
people to select sites for schools, but from | shuuld be voted on or not. The scheme 
the little experience I have had of cases must be greatly altered in detail, and when 
where there has been a controversy it is altered and the Government have 
between the School Board and the local intimated the Amendments to which they 
authority, [ have found the School will agree, I do not see what will be left 
Board has made a much wiser choice of the Bill except the first clause. Every 
with regard to sites than the local. otherclause will beso alteredasto makethe 
authority has done. If it is left to the’ Bill totally unrecognisable. Vague pro- 
Borough Councils, parochialism must | mises made by the Government to us are 
enter far too much into the choice of of no use in this matter ; we want to know 
teachers, and, that being so, it is perfectly more exactly than we have | been told 
evident that the choice of teachers ought the alterations which the Government 
to be left in the hands of the larger @?@ going to accept, and I do not think 


: tin the hands of the the House ought to give a Second 
aaa Pest Pa eee ae * | Reading to this Bill until they know 


‘ ? 'what the Government is going to do. 

An extraordinary view has been put J, my opinion the Government is 
forward by the Government as to playing with the House. We are not 
what the House should vote for in heing treated fairly. Thisschemedepends 
voting for or against the Second Read-| as much on detail as on principle, and 
ing of the Bill. The Colonial Secretary | although one cannot expect the Govern- 
suid recently that all we were concerned | ment to say exactly what they intend 
for in such a case was the main principle. to do in an entirely new scheme, I 
That idea is going tocarry usa long way. hold we ought to know in outline and 
Occasionally, on a Friday, we have an know what the Government are going to 
opportunity to introduce Bills into this , accept before we are asked to give a vote 
House on such matters as the taxation | onthe Second Reading. Wewanttoknow: 
of land values, or temperance reform. | is the Council to be a real authority, is 
Then we are told by hon. and right|it going to make the scheme for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that these are | the Committee of managers by itself, or 
matters which cannot be dealt with except | is that scheme to be subject to the ap- 
by the Government, and only then after proval of the Education Board? Are 
havingregardto all the questionsinvolved, the Borough Councils to be kept out, or 
and that we have not only to consider the | are they to be represented on the Com- 
principle but also all these matters sur- | mittees, and are they to carry on the 
rounding the Bill. It seems to me that management of the schools ? We also want 
if the authority of the Colonial Secre- | to know, with regard to the question of 
tary’s statement is to maintain in this | women, how many there are going to be 
House that, then hon. Members would ;on the Committee, and how many are 
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going to be retained in the management 
of those schools in which they have taken 
so great a part in the past. We don’t 
ask for the exact number, but we want a 
good deal more information than we have 
had, and it is only fair it should be given 
to us. We want that information the 
more because of the extraordinary hurry 
with which that Second Reading is being 
passed through. As regards Parliament- 
ary time, the First and Second Reading 
have come almost together. No time 
has been given to consider the matter, 
and until we have these particulars from 
the Government, we can only deal with 
the Bill as drawn. As it is drawn, it 
seems to me a very bad measure ; we are 
told that the principle is municipalisation. 
There is much to be said in favour of | 
that, and much to be said against it. | 
There is the argument that if you 
have a body for all purposes, you get 
a stronger body and better men on it, 
There is the argument that has been 
used that you cannot have «ad hoc bodies 
for every purpose, that you must elect men 
to deal with a large number of subjects, 
and you must not leave education out ; that 
youmust not elect for educational purposes, 
and nothing else, just as hon. Members 
sent here represent their constituencies 
on all subjects, including those they 
do understand and those they do not. 
Against this it may be urged educa- 
tion is a special subject, and there 
are men and women who are willing to 
go on an authority dealing with educa- 
tion, but are not willing to go on a body 
dealing with all purposes. There is also a 
great danger, especially in a great city like 
London, of your overworking the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

Now the Government have taken 
a most extraordinary course with re- 
gard to municipalisation. At the pre- 
sent time they are considering whether 
the power of municipalities ought not to 
be curtailed with regard to some of the 
functions they have taken upon them- 
selves, and, on the other hand, they are 
throwing upon their shoulders the 
burden of the education of the great 
mass of the people. The municipalities 
of London say we do not want it. Mr. 
Beechcroft’s Amendment, I am _ told 
to-day, was rejected by the County 
Councils by eighty to twenty-three, and 
Mr. Beechcroft’s resolution was in support 
of the principle of this Bill. Therefore 
you say to the London County Council 


Mr. Emmott. 
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‘You must take control of this educa- 
tion.” You do not want to have 


any School Board and it is for that 
reason you are forcing this Bill 
through the House. It is a strange 
thing that the Government should desire 
to destroy a great body like the School 
Board, which has done such great work, 
and to give the work they have done to 
a new and untried body. That, instead 
of being Conservatism, seems to me 
Radicalism in excelsis. I am justified 
in making these remarks, not so much 
with regard to London as to other great 
towns which I know. It would have been 
much wiser to have given them an 
opportunity of keeping their School 
Boards if they chose. In the Act of last 
year, we made, I am afraid, a great 
mistake, and I am afraid we are going 
to do the same in this Bill this year, 
We are making a great leap in the dark. 
Some hon. Members say the technical edu- 
cation committee of London has beena great 
success. Lagree, although I think that sue- 
cess has been a little exaggerated. I think 
the problem they have to deal with, and 
the amount of work they have to perform, 
is a small matter to that which will 
be thrown upon them under this 
Bill We are throwing too much 
work upon the municipalities without 
regard to their wishes or capacities. We 
shall have to deal in the future with the 
wayin which municipal work will have 
to be regulated—whether it shall be 
regulated, as Parliamentary work is 
regulated, by setting upasort of municipal 
cabinet to control it, and have the work 
carried out by paid servants under the 
authority of the municipal cabinet. If 
something of that sort is not done, I am 
afraid, with the work we are throwing 
on it, that the municipality will break 
down and some serious muddle will 
occur with regard to carrying on 
municipal enterprise. In conclusion, I 
would say, granted that ad hoc election is 
impossible, and granted that municipalis- 
ation is the remedy, I maintain that 
this scheme is absolutely wrong. I am 
perfectly aware that our peculiar English 
character believes much in compromise, 
and in that way schemes illogical and 
absurd in themselves are carried out, 
but I say at the same time this scheme 
cannot and will not work. There is 
friction in every line of it. If the 
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minority only of the members of 
the Committee are to be members 
of the London County Council, I hope 
the House faces this fact, that the London 
County Council, in nominating the 
authority, will have to depart from the 
wise system of proportional party 
represen tation it has adopted hitherto. 
The financial control given under this 
Bill is illusory. How can it work? The 
minority appointed by the London 
County Council may be overwhelmed. 
The London County Council immediately 
say “We will stop supplies,’ and the Board 
of Education has to stepin. A system 
which can be broken down and crippled 
in that way this House ought never to 
consent to. 


Sirk FREDERICK BANBURY (Cam- 
berwell, Peckham): As the hon. Member, 
as | understand, is opposed to the ad hoc 
authority -— 


Mr. EMMOTT: I should prefer to 
keep it in London, and with regard to 
municipalisation I think we should have 
gone more slowly. a 


Sir FREDERICK BANBURY: He 
thinks we should have gone more slowly. 
He is also against the Borough Councils, 
and does not want the London County 
Council, because he says it is forcing on 
them something they do not want. 
Under these circumstances I do not 
know what authority he would put in the 
place of that the Government proposes. 
One of the main objections which have 
been put forward to the Bill is that it 
has been brought forward too hurriedly. 
Now the First Reading was taken on the 
6th of April, and the Second Reading is 
being taken on the 28th; that is surely 
not too short a time for the London 
County Council to discuss and master 
the details of the Bill. But I may point 
out that alterations in a Bill do not take 
place on Second Reading, but in the’ 
Committee stage, and I do not believe 
that will be entered into for another 
week or ten days, and there will 
be plenty of time to move Amend- 
ments when we get to the Committee 
stage. 

The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Islington said the free churches 


were going to suffer because of the 
suspension of the School Board for | 
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London, and that the result of this 
scheme would be to largely endow the 
Church of England; but I do not sce 
why the London County Council and 
the Borough County Council should 
favour the Church any more than the 
School Board has done. If any change 
takes place I should think the London 
County Council would be even more 
against the clergy than the School 
Board. I remember a time when the 
clergy had great influence over the School 


| Board, but I have never heard of their 


having much influence on the County 
Council. Then the hon. Gentleman who 
just has sat down seemed to quarrel with 
the Government because it had been said 
that on the Second Reading of a Bill 
one voted for the principle and not for 
details. I have been here in the House 
nearly eleven years and I have endeav- 
oured to devote as much time as I 
could to the details of the business of 
the House, and I have always understood 
that on the Second Reading of a Bill 
the only thing that has to be considered 
is the principle. It is on that under- 
standing that I intend to vote for this Bill. 
I have never had reason from my place 
to advocate the cause of the London 
County Council. When they are in the 
right I am their supporter, but when 
they are in the wrong I am their 
opponent. My action against the London 
County Council has not been due to any 
prejudice on my part. I believe on the 
particular occasions to which I refer 
they have been misled. I intend to vote 
for the Second Reading of this Bill 
because I admit that the principle 
involved in the Bill should be one 
authority. I agree with the principle, 
but I do not agree with the details of 
the Bill, because I think the London 
County Council, though nominally con- 
stituted as the authority, is, as a matter 
of fact, not the authority; and I hope 


in the Committee stage right hon. 
Gentlemen below me will encourage 


Amendments which may be moved with 
the object of giving more effective 
control to the London County Council. 
Whatever the authority is to be under 
this Bill it should be an effective authority. 
I do not believe in constituting an 
authority, and then taking away all its 
powers. I think that the County Council 
should be the authority, and that if a 
rating authority has the power to levy a 
rate that authority should be elected by 
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the people who pay the rate. The County | of being a real education authority, as 


Council levies a rate all over London, and | 


is the only authority which should be 
chosen under the Bill. 

Then, again, the Council has done 
good work whenever it has taken up 
the subject of education. I believe that 
no one will contend that the Council has 
done badly as regards education ; and, 
therefore, it has a right to be chosen 
as the authority for education in Lon- 
don. 
Hampstead said that if the Borough 
Councils were eliminated it would be a 
slight upoythem. I do not wish to do any- 


thing that might be considered a slight | 
_ authority. 


on the Borough Councils, but, in this 
particular instance, I do not think that 
they are the proper authorities. The 
Borough Councils were not created to be 
an educational authority, but to carry out 
other very important and useful work, 
and it would be no slight on them not to 
be chosen as the education authorities. 


other County Councils were placed under 
the Act of last year. I do not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman is aware 
of the opinion expressed at a meeting 
of the London County Council this 


afternoon. After all, the London County 


My hon. friend the Member for | 


Council are the best judges of their 
own business. They are a singularly 
businesslike and competent body. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster interrupted my hon. friend the 
Member for North Camberwell, and said 
that the resolution which was to be proposed 
at the meeting of the County Council 
was not a resolution demanding an ai hoc 
The resolution which was 
passed is in this form :— 

“That this Council is strongly opposed to 
the scheme proposed by the Bill, and would 
prefer either the maintenance of the pre-ent 


system or the creation of one directly-elected 
education authority which should have real 


| and complete control over all grades of educa- 
| tion.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Haddington made, if [| 


my be allowed to say so, an extremely 


eloquent and able speech on tke subject. | teal ~ 
I am not able to follow him into the | “00% Purposes. 


intricacies of the education question, but | 


I should like to say that I hope that 
the Government, besides, making the 


London County Council the paramount | t 
| County Council, as to what ought to be 


authority, will endeavour in some way 


to arrange that the co-opted member , 
shall be co-opted under some scheme to | 


be arranged with the approval of the 
Board of Education. I would leave the 
Borough Councils to be the managers 
under that scheme; but I think some- 


thing such as I have suggested would | 


go far to remove the difficulty in 
connection with the Bill. It would be 
practically on the lines of the Bill of 
last year; and we give London an 
education authority for which it has a 
right to ask. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken has referred in a_ spirit 
of doubt, which I think is largely 
shared on this side of the House 


as well as on the other, to the advisa- | 


bility of extending powers under the 
Biil to the Borough Councils; and 
he seems to desire to make _ the 
London County Council not only the 


paramount authority over the Borough | 


Councils, but to place it in the position 


. 
Peehee: Banhury. 


ee fe ‘ 


The following words were afterwards 
added :— 


“* And to devote itself exclusively to educa- 


I do not think that after that resolution 
it can be contended that we are any longer 
in the dark as to the opinion of the Parlia- 
ment of this great Metropolis, the London 


done under this Bill. I make no disguise 
of my attitude. I approach this Bill in 
the same spirit that I approached the 
Bill of last year. I opposed the Bill of 
last year because it divorced education 
from popular control, and imposed on the 
people the duty of supplying funds for 
sectarian teaching. With regard to this 
Bill, I say that if these arguments had 
any force with regard to the Bill of last 
year, they have ten times more force with 
regard to this Bill. To destroy the 
London ‘School Board is a much more 
serious act of destruction than to destroy 
the other School Boards of this country ; 


‘and the endowment of religion, and the 


fortifying of the sacerdotal spirit in direct- 
ing the lives and the future of the children 
is a much more serious question in London, 
where many of the churches and church 


| schools are, to my knowledge, far more 


under the influence of extremists than 
are churches and church schools in the 
country. Romish doctrines are being 
inculeated in every possible way in the 
children ; and it is far more serious to 
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endow sacerdotalism with new resources 
in London than in the country. This 
Bill seems to be the worst of all possible | 
measures for dealing with the problem 
of education in London. When the 
principle of the democratic control of 

pular education was endorsed in the 
Act of 1870, the triumph in London was 
the greatest of all. Look at the difference 
between districts in London at that 
time, and the same districts now, with 
their splendidly equipped Board schools— 
centres of light and culture and refinement 
for the children of the poor. They are 
magnificent monuments to the principle 
of the democratic control of education. 


Then again the London County Council 
itself is a splendid monument of municipal 
unification, and a broad conception of 
municipal duty, which has been evolved, 
not from small local bodies without any 
special unity, but from this great body 
of representatives gathered together from 
all parts of London. Both the London 
School Board and the London 
County Council are themselves the 
strongest arguments in favour of an 
ad hoc directly-elected authority as 
the omnipotent education anthority 
in London. The Act of last year 
attempted, I will not say dishonestly, but 
deceptively, to set up a single education 
authority in the counties and great 
boroughs of England and Wales. But in 
regard to this Bill, which openly sets 
aside the principle of a single authority, 
you propose to give nominally adminis- 
trative and financial control to the London 
County Council ; but it is not real control, 
because you do not give a majority to the 
London County Council. There have 
been adumbrations of a possible recon- 
struction of this Bill from the back 
Benches opposite ; and it was also alluded 
toin a rather indefinite manner by the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; but there has 
been no reconstruction as yet which 
would justify us in saying that the Bill 
does not propose a purely nominal ad- 
ministrative and financial control to be 
given to the London County Council— 
a control which is to be at once taken 
away because the Council is to be denied 
4 majority on its own Committee. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am not satisfied 
that forty members are not present. 


Mr. CHANNING: Further, the London 
County Council is not to be left free, aa 
other councils are, to fix the limits of 
delegation of powers to the Borough 
Councils ; and it is not to be free to regu- 


‘late local expenditure, except as regards 


the question of sites. The third clause 
practically gives a very large number of 
indefinite powers to the Borough Councils. 
If any question arises as to whether the 
point in question is a detail of adminis- 
tration or management which belongs to 
the Borough Council or not that point is 
not to he decided by the supreme 
authority of the County Council, but is to 
be referred to the Board of Education. 
This Bill sets the Borough and County 
Councils fighting together, with the Board 
of Education asa sort of umpire. We all 
know that the school managers have 
taken an earnest interest in educational 
matters, and we ought to continue to 
trust them with the management of the 
schools. The hon. Member for Hamp- 
stead said the Borough Councils were 
infants whom they ought to instruct in 
respect to these tremendous obligations 
to be placed upon them. I think it is a 
monstrous thing to ask these “baby 
councils” to undertake the management 
of all the schools of London and entrust 
them with the future of the many children 
of this great Metropolis. The First Lord 
of the Treasury has stated that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a unity of rating 
throughout the metropolitan area. I[ 
agree with that, but why are we not to 
have a unity of administration as well ? 
The London County Council, by its reso- 
lution to-day, shows that it is so over- 
worked that, far from taking up other 
duties, it is anxious to transfer to a directly 
representative body elected for educational 
purposes theeducationalduties which itnow 
carries out with regard to technical educa- 
tion. 


We have heard frequently of the 
multiplicity of elections and the sparseness 
of the polls. Naturally people do not like 
their business life disturbed by elections 
for two or three months together. It 


| might be true that the number of electors 


Mason JAMESON (Clare, W.):I beg | 
to call attention to the fact that forty | 
members are not present. 


VOL. CXXI. [FourTH SERIES. | 


who go to the poll is very small, but 
what is the real reason why hon. Members 
opposite are so hostile to the County 
Council and the School Board’? Is it 
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because of the smallness of votes? No, it 
is because those votes, whether given for 
the County Council or the School Board, 
manage in the long run to return a pro- 
gressive majority. Supposing it is true 
that 25 per cent. only record their votes 
for the County Council and Schoo. Board 
elections, and 75 per cent. abstain from 
voting—why do they abstain / 
the artifices and appeals which have been 
made by the Unionist Party again and 
again with regard to School Board questions 
and County Council elections, but those 
appeals have been rejected and refused 
again and again by the people of London, 
and why? Because the greater portion 
of the electors have made up their mind 
that the business of the London Schoo! 
Board and the London County Council 
has been well and wisely conducted in the 
best interest of the Metropolis, and there- 
fore they have not been able to whip up 
this 75 per cent. The question of the 
multiplicity of elections is a very serious 
one, and really in this matter right 
hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would do well to study 
the example afforded by the United 
States upon this subject. My hon. 
friend the Member for North Camber- 
well suggested that we might have the 
School Board elected in single electoral 
districts like the County Council, and 
at the same time and on the same ballot 
paper as the London County Council. 
That is the method adopted in every 
one of the American elections, and it is 
an immense saving of time, trouble, and 
expense. This arrangement completely 
avoids all those difficulties which seem 
to be such stumbling blocks to many 


hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. 

What is the real solid objection 
which members of the Conservative 


Party, and some hon. Members on the 
Opposition side, have raised continually 
against the London School Board? It is 
that the School Board is elected for 
educational purposes, and that it is not 
a rate-making body. But it makes a 
precept, and imposes its will upon 
the rating authority, and its precept 
cannot be set aside by the rating 
authority. There is another case in 
which the example of the great Ameri- 
can cities might be followed. In America 
they have a single education autho- 
rity elected by the people. It is an 


Mr, Channing. 
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ad hoe authority, but it has not the 
right to impose its own financial obliga- 
tions upon the rating authority of that 
district. Under the American system 
men and women give their lives wholly 
to one class of duty, and they are not 
members of the municipal body at all. 
They draw up their plans and sugges. 
tions, but the finance remains absolutely 
under the control of the City Council, or 
whatever the paramount financial body 
may be. I have raised as one of my 
principal objections to this Bill the 
conflict between the jurisdiction of the 
power of the Borough Councils and the 
County Councils. I do not quite under- 
stand the figures furnished by the hon. 
Member for Islington as to the grant in 
aid which may be given to London 
under this Bill. Under Clause 3 of this 
Bill you are creating twenty-nine new 
bodies which can impose a precept upon 
the London County Council, and, as far 
as | can understand the Bill, the London 
County Council will not be able to resist 
the precepts and expenditure imposed 
upon them by the various Borough 
Councils. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
LonG, Bristol, S.): Certainly they will. 


Mr. CHANNING: That is the effect 
of the Clause, as | understand it. [An 
Hon. Member: It is the other way 
about.| I should welcome any assur- 
ance that we shall not have an immense 
increase of London rates under this Bill. 
The Borough Councils are to test the 
qualifications of the teachers, and they 
are to appoint surveyors to examine 
sites and appoint officers to carry out 
the various duties which are given to 
them somewhat indefinitely under this 
Bill. If the Board of Education is 
favourable to Borough Councils, Clause 
3 is very elastic, and their power 
to increase the rates may be very 
much multiplied. Both administratively 
and financially this Bill is unworkable 
and prejudicial te the interests of London. 
The problem of dealing with nearly 
1,000,000 children demands an authority 
capable of devoting all its energies, and 
the efforts of the best men and women 
you can find in London, to this work of 
educating the children; and to call 
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upon a Borough or County Council to 
treat this as a mere light and unimpor- 
tant extra addendum to its agenda is 
simply playing with the educational 
interests of this great metropolis. I shall 
be glad if before the Second Reading we 
have some assurance of the complete re- 
casting of this Bill, both in its principles 
as well as its details, but if the measure 
is not thoroughly re-cast I shall give it 
my most strenuous opposition. 


Mr. MIDDLEMORE (Birmingham, 
N.), who was indistinctly heard, said : 
This Bill does not please anybody, not 
even the Government. Even at this 
early stage the Prime Minister has 
hinted, not vaguely, that he will be 
prepared to amend it, which looked like 
banning his own Bill, playing the réle of 
the devil’s advocate. In the very few 
I shall confine 
myself almost entirely to the authority 
and its creation. Everything we objected 
to, some of us strongly and passionately, 
in the Bill of last year, reappears in the 
present measure, with an authority so 
astonishing that it appears frankly to 
have surprised the Prime Minister him- 
self, who is prepared to run away from 
it. The farther the right hon. Gentle- 
man runs away from it the better. The 
Bill as it stands is an impossible Bill. 1] 
do not think it can be carried without 
the assistance of the Irish Members who 
helped to carry the wear-and-tear Bill of 
last. session. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Why not send us back to 
Dublin ? 


Mr. MIDDLEMORE: There will be 
twenty nine authorities created under 
this Bill. I should like to say a very few 
words in criticism of these new author- 
ities and also to add a few words of 
regret in regard to the extinction of the 
School Board. Under this measure the 
County Councils will have to pay the 
bill. I think that is clear. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: No; it 
supply the money. 


will 


Mr. MIDDLEMORE: The County 
Council will have to pay the bill and to 
control, or try to control, the education 
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of London through this new many- 
headed authority with which, I suspect, 
the County Council will have little or no 


connection. The Borough Council com- 
mittees are to manage the schools, 
select the sites, and employ and 


dismiss the teachers. Now, where does 
the control of the County Council come 
in? You transfer to these Borough 
Councils all that is vital and essential, 
and then you say the County Council 
has the control. I respectfully submit 
that that is not so. If you deprive your 
authority of the power of initiation and 
of the power of selecting sites, and ap- 
pointing and dismissing teachers, you 
make the County Council a subordinate 
authority at once as far as these all- 
important duties are concerned. The 
Bill attempts to establish a dual control 
and fails, and it establishes control by 
twenty-nine bodies, which it calls, 
most incorrectly, subordinate bodies. 
If the County Council has one spark of 
self-respect it will not accept the duties 
which the House is invited to impose upon 
it, and, if they take that course, I do not 
think there is any power on earth to 
compel them to take up those duties. 
This Bill does not allow the County 
Council to make its own scheme, and in 
this respect you treat it worse than any 
borough in the country that has 10,000 
inhabitants. The Government even 
places them in a minority on their own 
Committee, and makes their authority a 
sham and insincere one, and ineffective 
heeause it is deprived of all control. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that this is a 
Bill to destroy the School Board. Why 
should the School Board be destroyed 4 
The Prime Minister belauds it and says 
that, though it has many enemies, he is 
not one of them. But the right hon. 
Gentleman is doing an enemy’s part. 
Can hostility go further than destruction 
of the School Board? When the right 
hon. Gentleman says the Board has con- 
ferred immense obligations on children 
and parents, and then proceeds to recom- 
pense the Board with loss of life, 1 am 
reminded of the Walrus and the Carpenter, 
weeping over the oysters before eating 
them. I should have thought that the 
proper course to have taken would have 
been to extend the operations of the 
School Board and confer fresh powers 
upon them. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave certain reasons for destroying the 
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School Board, but they were not equal to 
the occasion. The right hon. Gentleman 
says ad hoe authority is extravagant, but 
I do not believe that the London School 
Board has been more extravagant than 
the great Municipal Councils of the 
country, which have been piling up 
debt in a way to jeopardise their credit. 
But I must add that for the present 
Government to pose as the apostles of 
economy is a spectacle that “staggers 
humanity.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said further 
that the work was_ over-centralised. 
I do not believe it. The School Board 
has decentralised its work as occasion 
required ; it has appointed Committees, 
Sub-committees, 250 groups of managers, 
and 2,000 individual managers. What 
could they do more’ Could these 
fresh bodies decentralise or depute 
better ! I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman wants, not to decentralise, but 
to dethrone. He wants to take the 
crown from the School Board, break it 
into thirty pieces, and distribute the pieces 


among local authorities, giving the 
most insignificant piece of all to the 


County Council. The electors do not go 
to the poll in sufficient numbers for the 
right hon. Gentleman. According to his 
scheme they will not go to the poll at all. 
Clearly he will make bad worse in that 
respect. As far as they do go to the poll it 
isa great gain to education. I do not know 
what are the real grounds for destroying 
the School Board. He seemed to praise 
the Board on educational grounds, but I 
am afraid he is going to destroy it on 
non-educational grounds. I am told that 
the influence of the teachers on elections 
is a matter that lies very heavily on the 
conscience of some of my hon. friends. 
The chief influence of the teacher is in 
the schoolroom, and there these ele- 
mentary teachers are the greatest force 
we have for forming the character of the 
future citizens of London. For my part 
I would do everything possible to encour- 
age their interference in elections ; [ am 
glad to see them anywhere, and I would 
do anything I could to improve their 
status. The only reason for destroying 
the School Board is, in my opinion, that 
they have done badly for the children of 
London. The reverse is the case. The 
parents are under immense obligations to 
them. I say ,therefore, that the Bill is 
radically bad, because, according to the 


Mr. Middlemore. 
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right hon. Gentleman’s own showing, it is 
going to destroy what is radically good. 
The right hon. Gentleman had an almost 
supreme opportunity of re-organising the 
education of London—the almost Im- 
perial task of taking the first educa- 
tional step towards bringing the Empire 
closer together, but I am afraid there is 
only one man in the Ministry who can 





see and seize a great Imperial task. The 
| Government have missed a great educa- 
| tional opportunity, and, what is more, I 
| believe they are doing a very ill turn to 
upwards of 1,000,000 children in London, 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): Not only has the Borough Council 
in my constituency protested, I believe 
unanimously, against the passing of this 
sill, but throughout the constituency, as 
far as | am aware, there has not been a 
single voice raised in support of the pro- 
posals of the Government. I have had a 
long experience on the subject of educa- 
tion. At the time Mr. Forster was 
preparing his Bill 1 was one of a large 
deputation of working men who waited 
on that statesman urging him to make 
the Bill a popular measure. I say 
popular not because the masses of the 
people were wanting in sympathy with 
education, but because the proposal as 
originally drafted was to do what this 


sill proposes—to give to the local 
authorities the power to control the 
educational destinies of London. The 


deputation wrestled with Mr. Forster for 
some time on the subject, and ultimately 
he frankly admitted that they had con- 
vinced him as to the desirability of the 
authority being directly elected by the 
ratepayers, and the result was the 
establishment of the London School 
Board. There was then in London, a large 
organisation of working men, called the 
Auxiliary of the National Education 
League, and a very angry controversy 
ensued between the supporters and the 
opponents of a national scheme of educa- 
tion as to the kind of religious teaching 
to be given in the board schools. It was 
due to the working men to whom I have 
referred, and to Mr. Spurgeon, who 
presided over a great meeting of that 
body in Exeter Hall, that the compromise 
ultimately agreed to was first suggested. 
At the first election for the School 
Board I was a candidate having for 
my colleague Professor Huxley, and 
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we took an active part in endeavour- 
ing to give effect to the Act. At 
subsequent elections also I did the best 
I could to assist the cause of educa- 
tion, in which, during all my life, I have 
taken a very deep interest, For twelve 
years I was a member of the School 
Attendance Committee of the old Bor- 
ough of Marylebone, so I think I may 
say without egotism that I have some 
practical acquaintance with the work 
of the School Board, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it has accom- 
plish a splendid work, the full benefits 
of whch we have not yet lived to see. The 
present generation has derived enormous 
advantage from that work, and even the 
Prime Minister is compelled to bear 
testimony to its excellence, although he 
has forgotten to tell us why he proposes 
to annihilate the body which has done 
that wonderful work. I mention these 
matters simply to show that I may 
claim to speak with some practical 


acquaintance of the subject under! 
discussion. 
Notwithstanding the small percen- 


tage of the electorate which has from 
time to time gone to the poll, I 
believe that the great work which has 
becn accomplished is . largely due to the 
democratic basis on which the Board was 
established, and I cannot help thinking 
that that is one of the crimes it has 
committed, and one of the reasons its 
dissolution is to be precipitated. I hope 
I am wrong in that view, but if the 
School Board has done such magnificent 
work for London why is it to be 
abolished? That is the question my | 
constituents are asking. It has been 
asked in this House, but no satisfactory 
answer has been vouchsafed. What 
demand has been made, and from whence 
has that demand come. for the abolition of 
the School Board? There has not been 
a single meeting in the Metropolis, or a 
single petition presented to this House, 
or the slightest feeling exhibited any- 
where, except in clerical quarters, for 
the abolition of the School Board. 
We have, therefore, to seek for reasons 
which do not appear on the sur- 
face, and 1 do not think it is very 
difficult to ascertain what those reasons 
are. It is easy to account for the small 
percentage of the electorate who have 
voted at the School Board elections. The 
masses of the people had been so confident ; 
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that nobody would he found so wicked 
as to stop the cause of educational pro- 
gress that they did not trouble to go to 
the poll. Ever since the Board was 
established the clerical party have from 
time to time made efforts to stop the 
educational clock, and on one occasion 
they did manage to “capture the School 
Board,” and to retain the control for 
three years. It has been said that the 
masses of the people were indifferent to 
the cause of education. It was not 
indifference, but over-confidence, that lost 
that election, and when the next oppor- 
tunity came round there was an uprising 
throughout London, with the result that 
the clerical party were swept from power, 
and they have never regained the position 
they then lost. That is the real reason 
the School Board is now to be abolished. 
Because it is clear that the ratepayers 
will not tolerate the Board being 
governed, and the educational destinies 
of London being controlled, by a 
clerical majority, that authority is 
to be swept away. It was not 
indifference on the part of the 
ratepayers of London that led to the 
catastrophe but it was over-confidence, 
and ever since they have been doing their 
best, except at the last election of the 
School Board, to prevent the clerical 
party from regaining the ascendancy it 
once occupied on the School Board. When 
the election took place in 1900 the 
country was suffering from the delirium 
of the war fever, and if | wanted any 
evidence that war has a demoralising 
effect on the people I should find it in 
the fact that the people of London in that 
year forgot their duties. They were 
“ Mafficking” in the streets instead of 
going to the poll to record their votes 
but they have bitterly repented them- 
selves. You will have plenty of evidence 
accumulated before long that will convince 
you that Iam right. The General Election 
of 19CO overshadowed the elections for 
the Borough Councils and theSchool Board 
which followed. When the election for 
the School Board of London took place 
the electors were absolutely surfeited with 
elections. Those facts were quite sufficient 
to explain the small percentage of electors 
who went to the poll at the School Board 
election. So far as I am able to judge 
this Bill is going to result, for some time, 


in chaos. 
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During the past thirty years splendid 
work has been done for education in 
London through the machinery set up by 
the School Board, whose members have 
devoted themselves assiduously to the 
work without fee or reward. Now you 
are going to summarily dismiss the body 
which has done that splendid work and 
put all the efficient costly machinery into 
the melting pot. You will have to begin 
all over again with a new authority. 
Why should we begin all over again? I 
ask the Parliamentary Secretary in all 
sincerity if he will tell us what crime 
the School Board has committed that it 
should be annihilated + I cannot help 
thinking that it is because the clerical 
party that are behind the Government 
failed to permanently capture the School 
Board of London, as they were advised 
to do some time ago by a very high 
authority. If it had not been for 
that influence I feel strongly that the 
School Board would have been allowed 
to continue its work. The new authority 
which is to be set up against the wish of 
the London County Council is to be an 
educational authority but only in name. 
Everybody in the House has from time 
to time noted the sturdy opposition which 
the hon. Member for Peckham has given 
to any proposals of the London County 
Council, He never loses an opportunity 
of pitching into that body and saying 
the most unpleasant things about it. 
But he now tells us that he is in favour 
of the work of education being under- 
taken by the London County Council. 
Does he wish to popularise a body which, 
ever since it was established, he has 
been doing his best to denounce and 
belittle? Nothing of the kind. Every- 
body knows that a taxing body is always 
unpopular. People do not inquire into 
the reasons which induce a body to impose 
taxes, and, supposing that this Bill 
passes, as it unfortunately will, every 
ratepayer will know that the demand 
for the school tax, which there is too 
much reason to fear will be increased, 
comes from the London County Council. 
The County Council will not have its 
opularity increased by that fact. 
On the contrary it will afford the 
hon. Member for Peckham, and others 
who view the County Council in this 
unfavourable light, to say, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
these new taxes for educational purposes 


Mr. Cremer. 
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are being imposed by the wicked County 
Council.” It will assist them in their 
persistent efforts to make that body un- 
popular. There are many more reasons 
which could be stated in opposition to 
the Bill, but I have stated the senti- 
ments that animate the working men 
in the constituency of Haggerston, 
which I represent in this House. 
I have not found one of any political 
creed, whether he be Tory, Radical, 
or Socialist, who has a good word to say 
for the Bill. They say that there must 
be some ulterior purpose to serve in 
proposing to abolish a body like the 
School Board of London, which has done 
such splendid work. In voting against 
the Second Keading of the Bill | shall 
feel that I have never given a vote with 
a greater amount of heartiness. 


*Sin WILLIAM ANSON« There is one 
feature which has characterised this 
debate throughout the afternoon and 
evening, and that is the extreme strength 
and vigour of the language used in de- 
nunciation of the Bill contrasted with 
the profound calm which has reigned in 
the House. The Bill has been called by 
every sort of name. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Poplar who compared me to 
Rehoboam has, I think, followed the 
injunction of Solomon, that to spare the 
rod is to spoil the child. I may also 
remind the hon. Member that Rehoboam 
does not furnish an altogether happy 
illustration of the results of that edu- 
cational method. I do hope that the 
Bill may be a better justification of 
the proverb, and by the Bill I mean the 
real Bill, and not the Bill which has been 
described by various Members who have 
taken upon themselves to expound its 
provisions, each according to his particular 
fancy. The hon. Member for North 
Birmingham drew a_ picture which 
certainly did not portray the Bill of 
the Government. It never entered the 
mind of the Government, and it certainly 
is not the Bill before the House. The 
Bill before the House is simply the 
application of the Education Act of last 
year to London, with two changes—first, 
as to the management of a certain class of 
schools ; and secondly, as tothe composition 
of the Committee which is to advise the 
Council and to whom the Council may, if 
it pleases, delegate powers, ‘That is all 
the novelty in the Bill, which is really 4 
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piece of machinery for the extension, and 
to a certain extent the adaptation, of the 
Act of 1902 to London. The London 
County Council is to be the education 
authority, and the control of the pro- 
vided schools is to be delegated to the 
Borough Councils. There is a good deal 
of misunderstanding as to what that decen. 
tralisationordelegation means. It has been 
alleged that the Government were break- 
ing up the elementary education of 
London into twenty-nine separate de- 
partments. Nothing could be a more 
untrue representation of the purport of 
the Bill. What would happen if we 
followed the Act of 1902? In that 
case for every school which was not a 
voluntary school the London County | 
Council would have to appoint four 
managers, and the Borough Councilasthe 
minor local authority, would have to ap- 
point two, and therefore the London 
County Council would have to deal with 
over 450 bodies. What we provide in the | 
Bill is that the Borough Councils are to | 
be responsible to the London County | 
Council for the management of the | 
schools. They are empowered to conduct | 
the management through | 


| 


committees | 
consisting of themselves, or of outsiders | 
joined to members of the Councils. Can | 
this be said to be breaking up the educa- 
tional system of London? What powers | 
do the London County Council retain ? 
I think if hon. Members would only be 
good enough to read the Act with the | 
Bill they would have clearer notions as to | 
the powers proposed to be conferred. 
Under the Act, the County Council has | 
the powers of the School Board and the 
complete control of expenditure. Under 
the Bill the County Council will have 
power to give general directions and | 
to fix the numbers, salaries, and quali- | 


fications of the teachers ; the amount of 


school accommodation needed, and the | 
provision to be made for it. 


The Council | 
is also the school attendance authority, | 
and regulates the numbers of the staff | 
in all its departments. In fixing the | 
qualifications of the teachers they can | 
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| County Council. Thus, instead of having 
| to keepa check on 450 separate bodies of 
| school managers, the County Council wil 
‘deal direct with twenty-nine Borough 
Councils, and will thus be free from care 
‘for all the small details which so much 
| oppress the members of the existing 
‘School Board—as we heard from tlie 
| most interesting but somewhat depressing 

diary which was read to the House by 

the hon. Member for Camberwell—be- 
| cause the central authority will only pass 
| theestimates and exercise powersof inspec- 
| tion, audit, and the like, so as to ensure 


|that the money is properly spent. In 
|that way, | cannot help thinking thie 
(central local authority will find itscif 


relieved from the burden of administra- 
tion in small matters which has weighed 
very heavily on the London School Board, 
while it will not lose control over the 
general educational policy, or the regul:- 
tion of the educational system of London. 
There is no reason to fear that the 
London County Council and the Borough 
Councils will desire to alter the existing 
organisation of the School Board. That 
organisation only wants to be re-arranged 
with a view to the new relations between 
the boroughs and the educational 
authority ; and there will be plenty of 


| time to do that in the interval between 


the passing of the Bill and its coming 
into operation. I hope that next year 
we shall see anew scheme of management 
of the schools, which will be as effective 
and less onerous to those who take part 
in it as that of the London School Board. 


The right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University expressed a wish that special 
schools, such as those for epileptic 
children and deaf and dumb children, 
would not be excluded. I do not think 
that they are excluded. They ae 
public elementary schools ; but that is a 
matter which may fairly be considered at 
a later stage of the Bill, and it does net 
touch the principles with which we are 
now concerned. What we shall have to 
consider, and what will have to be 
dealt with when there is one educational 





acquire variety of experience, and can | authority for London is the educational 
secure the supply of that great service | problem of the future—the grading of 
of teachers to which the Member for | schools, and the determination of what 
Haddingtonshire referred. The Borough | are really public elementary schools, and 
Councils will make out estimates for! what are schools which give education 
their requirements for repairs, furniture | higher than elementary under the Act of 
and the like, and submit these to the | 1902. But that is an _ educational 
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problem which rests in the future, and 
which I do not think concerns the 
educational principles of the Bill. There 
are one or two other advantages which 
must arise from decentralisation. I 
think there will be greater elasticity 
imparted to the curriculum of the 
elementary schools. The School Board 
system has been rigorous. The School 
Board inspectors have had to insist on a 
certain uniformity, which has borne 
hardly on the poorer parts of London. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: Hear, hear: we | 


recognise that. 


*Sir WILLIAM 
their area wi''l, advised by their 
Committees of management, occupy a 
stronger posi ion as against the central 
authority than the existing Boards of 


Managers can possibly do in relation to | 


the School Board. In some schools 
progress must be slower and 
jects less numerous, and things must 
be repeated in some schools which 
do not need repetition in 
school. The teaching will be simpler 
or more complex in one schoo] than in 


another, and that will be to the great | 


advantage of the children of London. 
The Borough Councils will also take 
some account of the relation of 
elementary education to the industries 


of their respective areas, and in that) 
way education will be related to local | 


requirements as it never has been before 
in London. Besides, there will be an in- 
crease of local interest created in the 
schools, and a more serious and constant 
effort to find employment for the children 
as they leave the schools. Nothing will 
be more valuable to the progress of the 
children in later life than that, when 
they can earn a livelihood, there will be 
people always on the alert to secure en- 
gagements for such children. Then there 
is the question of the Committees through 
whom the Borough Councils are to act. 
It has been said that the Clause dealing 
with the Committees is crude. I am 
afraid that the Clause has been framed 
on the principle— perhaps too absolutely 
on the principle so much heard of, and 
pressed upon us in the debates last 
autumn—that we should trust the 


local authorities. The Clause was framed 
Si William Anson. 
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Borough Councils, knowing the needs of | 


sub- | 


every | 
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on the assumption that the Borough 
Councils would exercise common sense 
in the formation of their Committees, 
| that they would put on these Committees 
| those persons who for so long and 
| successfully interested themselves in 
| education, and worked under the School 
| Board. I have the greatest possible desire 
'that we should not lose the assistance 
| of the managers who have worked with 
_the London School Board. | think it an 
absolute necessity also that women 
should have a place in the management 
of the schools. If this House cannot 
put that confidence in the Borough 
Councils, it is perfectly open to hon. 
Members to make the clause more precise, 
so as to ensure that there should be 
persons from outside the Borough 
Councils, and that some of them should 
be women. Then as to the provision of 
sites, | think that some hon. Members 
have mixed up the question of the choice 
of sites with the accommodation and 
provision of schools’ But I hold that 
it is a reasonable provision that the 
Borough Councils should be entitled to 
have a word in the choice of the sites in 
the future. Then if the management ot 
the Borough Councils is inefficient, and if 
there is any neglect on the part of the 
local authorities, there is in the last 
resort the right of the County Council 
to interpose and represent to the Board 
of Education that the management is 
not what it should’ be, and to 
enter and make its own _ provision 
‘through its own Committee. I 
think, therefore, that we are taking 
every precaution that there should be 
_good management of the schools. I 
| believe that this process of decentralisa- 
‘tion, this delegation of power to the 
| Borough Councils, will not only be a 
'great relief to the local authority in 
' regard to the heavy work imposed upon 
| it, but that it will also excite an interest 
|in the education of the children of 
|London which has not existed before, 
| and which should be the object of every 
|Government, even at some temporary 
sacrifice of good administration, to 
promote and encourage. I hope I have 
satisfied the House that this clause as to 
management, which has been called de- 
fective, and many other hard names, may 
be worked, even as it stands. for the 
benefit of the children of London. 
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There is a departure from the Act of 
1902, in theconstitution of the Committee. 
Now that departure has been attributed 
to various sinister motives—to animosity 
to the London County Council, to love 
of the Borough Councils, to political 
interests, to clerical interests. All these 
are said to have combined to induce the 
Government to frame a Committee devoid 
of those elements which the last speaker 
thought were the basis and main object 
of the Bill. I should have thought that 
a Committee on which the preponderance 
is given to the London County Council 
would enable hon. Members to trust it. 
There can be no doubt as to where the 
predominant influence will rest. One 
hon. Member suggested that the matter 
ought to have been settled by scheme; 
but what would happen would be that 
when the County Councils had framed 
its scheme, and brought it before the 
Joard of Education, the Borough 
Councils would protest that they were 
not represented. From the experience | 
have had of the working of the Act of 
1902, [ should most earnestly deprecate, 
on behalf of the Board of Education, 
throwing on that Board the duty 
of saying whether or no _ the 
boroughs should be represented on that 
Committee. [ maintain that the question 
of whether the Borough Councils should 
be represented on the Education Com- 
mittee should be settled by Parliament, 
and not by the Board of Education. If 
these Borough Councils are to present 
their estimates, and to exercise the 
administrative power, which I wish to 
see them exercise, then it seems to me 
not merely equitable, but reasonable and 
convenient that they should be re- 
presented on the Committee. In fram- 
ing this scheme of a Committee, I have 
been actuated by a desire to associate 
all interests concerned in education in 
the common work of the education of 
the area. The main principle of the Bill, 
it must be borne in mind, is that the 
London County Council shall be the 
local education authority; that it must 
have a Committee which it can trust, 
and whose advice it will be willing to 
take ; that it must have a Committee to 
which it will be willing to delegate such 
powers as it does not desire to exercise 
itself. How the Committee should be 
framed is not a matter to be discussed 
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on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
Our object is to lay down the principle 
which I have submitted—that the Com- 
mittee must be so framed that the London 
County Council can give it its full trust 
and confidence. Having laid down that 
as the principle of the Bill, and as the - 
desire of the Government, I ask the 
House to proceed with the Second Reading 
of the Bill without further cavilling at 
the present construction of the Committee. 
[Opposition cries of “Oh!”] That ex 
hausts the points of departure from the 
policy of last session in the Bill now 
before us. But there remains a question 
which has been raised, and which I 
believe is the main question in the minds 
of many hon. Members opposite, and that 
is, whether a body directly elected for 
educational purposes or a body directly 
elected for general municipal purposes, 
with education thrown in, is the right 
sort of authority in the interests of 
London. We are told that an authority 
directly elected for educational purposes 
is demozratic, and that an authority 
directly elected for other than educational 
purposes is not democratic. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: Who said that ? 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, whom I regret not to see in his place, 
has alleged that a body constituted as 
this Committee would “De-demoeratise” 
our educational system—that the London 
County Council elected by the ratepayers 
for general and municipal purposes is 
democratic, but that the Borough 
Councils, elected by ratepayers for the 
purposes of the Borough are clerical or 
retrograde, or un-democratic. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would be prepared to go to Poplar or to 
Bethnal Green and tell the councillors 
there that they are ‘ De-democratic.” 
Perhaps he might safely do so, because 
they might not understand jargon which 
is a convenient vehicle for confused ideas. 
Perhaps he might explain that this was a 
notion of democracy constructed ad hoc 
for the purposes of debate, as principles 
sometimes are. Well, why should educa- 
tion be severed from the rest of municipal 
work? Surely education, and _parti- 
cularly elementary education, is full of 
municipal problems. There is a good 
deal of waste, I am sorry to say, of 
educational force, because the children 
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going to school do not come in a con- 
dition in which they can really benefit by 
the education provided for them. We 
have never known this. Our educational 
deficiencies are due to our own idleness, 
our own shiftlessness, our own stupidity ; 
but we have never been able to say that 
we could not learn because we were cold 
or hungry, or because our homes were 
noisy and squalid, or because we were 
tired out before the day began with 
running errands or with doing domestic 
work. These are serious questions which 
should engage the attention of the muni- 
cipal authority, for we must bear in mind 
that there is a good deal besides teaching 
which goes towards the education of the 
poor. And thenthereare great educational 
problems which are worthy of theattention 
of any Municipality, however great. There 
is the adapting of the education given to 
the needs of the children; there are the 
particular industrial and trade needs as 
well as the higher forms of education. 
And I would not limit the considerations 
to the material and industrial needs. 
There is need that our education and 
training should be such as to form 
the character, to add to interest life and 
to give a permanent value to the educa- 
tion of a child. And I think with these 
great problemsto besolved—- and with these 
great objects in view we may well hope 
that these new municipalities, between 
whom it has been so often said to-night 
that friction is sure to arise —will forget 
the squalid jealousies which have been 
attributed to them by hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, and will give 
their whole heart to the great work of 
educating the children of this generation 
to be the good citizens of the next. 


Mr. ROBSON (South Shields): The 
hon. Gentleman has addressed a 
House in a state of political calmness that 
it is worth while to compare with the 
feeling which pervades the country. I 
suppose we have scarcely ever had 
a measure of first-class importance 
debated in a House so thin, and in which 
the speeches on the whole have been so 
quiet. But in the country we have a 
feeling of religious conviction aroused 
to an extent that has not been observed 
for many years. We have men of posi- 
tion and substance in the country ; men 
to whom the old-fashioned phrase “ Fear 
God and honour the King” may well be 


Sir William Anson. 
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applied ; men who fill all sorts of posi- 
tions in public life and serve their fellow 
citizens without reward. We have these 
men, excellent citizens and responsible 
fathers of families, called upon to choose 
between their conscience and a statute of 
the law, and for the first time in my time 
—or in the time of many of those 
present—-we have a great body of re. 
spectable English citizens declaring that 
they will not obey the Acts passed by 
this House—that they will not obey 
this Act when it is passed. The House 
is calm because it is discussing that 
which is undoubtedly important, but is 
not a matter of vital importance to 
the country. The country has not 
yet thought how the Education Bill is 
to be adapted to London. ‘To the 
country the essential vice and injustice 
of the Act of last year and of this Bill 
are apparent. It is therefore, calm to 
discuss details, but you cannot be sure 
that it will be calm when you apply the 
Act. It has not yet been put in force 
in the country ; when it has that will be 
the time for the Secretary to the Board 
of Education to judge of the political 
calm. He will then, perhaps, find himself 
in a sort of storm-centre, and he will not 
enjoy the position. However, may | say 
a few words upon those questions of 
administrative detail upon which the 
Secretary has not dwelt ! He has treated 
this Bill as though it were a_ mere 
matter of machinery, and | apprehend 
he proposes to substitute for an inefficient 
a more efficient machinery. That should 
be the Government's object, and yet, 
curiously enough,that is not their declared 
object. They do not profess to substitute 
a more or less efficient machinery, because 
the Prime Minister in his speech was 
careful to disclaim any intention of cast- 
ing any reflections upon the London 
School Board, which is one of the public 
institutions most esteemed, not only by 
those under whose jurisdiction it comes, 
but by the whole of England. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in defending this 
sill, was careful not to say anything 
calculated to lessen the London School 
Board in public esteem. But that is a 
small matter compared with his restraint 
in not attacking it. What is the efficiency 
that you expect from the new bodies! 
It is certainly not to be supposed they 
will be more ardent in the cause of edu- 
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cation, nor is it supposed they will be 
any less extravagant than the London 
School Board. I, for my own part, have 
listened carefully to what the hon. Gentle- 
man has just said about the advantages 
he expects to be derived from the new 
bodies. But he does not expect that 
the financial control will be more efficient. 
On the contrary, it seems the desire of 
the Ministry to reproduce in our local 
institutions the kind of muddle and 
mischief that we have in this House. We 
have here learned the great disadvantage 
of having a mass of duties beyond our 
administrative capacity. In the munici- 
palities there has been a sort of specialisa- 
tion in the functions that they have to 
perform. These duties are apparently 
to be thrown into the hands of one body, 
so that the electors will no longer be 
able to choose men especially fitted for 
an especial purpose. I really begin to 
think that the Ministry are elevating 
muddle to the dignity of method. The 
very essence of this Bill is an attack upon 
an efficient body for its inefficiency. It 
is not enough to call this Ministry in- 
efficient ; it is anti-efficient ; and we have 
a striking instance of that in this Bill. 
But it is not the administrative side of 
the Bill that I wish to lay the most 
stress upon. I began by drawing atten 
tion to the state of feeling in the country. 
One of the essential features of these 
Education Bills is that they make the 
great masses of people pay for the teach- 
ing of doctrines in which they do not 
believe. It ts that injustice which this 
Bill proposes to extend to London. 


Since the last Bill passed we have had a 
remarkable movement spreading through- 
out the country, a movement on the part 
of responsible law-abiding citizens for 
refusing to pay rates or taxes to be levied 
by this Bill. I think the Ministry ought 
not to allow that situation to pass with- 
out observation in dealing with this Bill. 
Have they taken the trouble to inquire 
what is the Nonconformist grievance ? 
An hon. Member behind me said last 
year that, if men would not go to the State 
for taxes they would go for rates. Under 
the old system the theory was that the 
State paid, by means of taxes, for secular 
education alone, and that in the case of 
School Boards ratepayers paid for what- 
ever other education might be required 
over and above the State grant, but in 
the voluntary schools religious teaching 
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was paid for entirely by subscribers. That 
was the old theory on which the State 
acted. It was the theory laid down by 
the Act of 1870 and which has been 
since steadily maintained. Now we have 


the subscribers definitely and _ finally 
relieved from that charge. Therefore 


the Nonconformists are called upon to 
pay by these rates the very sum that 
was previously paid by the subscribers, 
and they are taced for the first time with 
a demand upon their consciences which 
they cannot avoid. They will stand a 
great deal that is bad in practice so long 
as the theory is good, but when both 
theory and practice are bad as English- 
men they naturally rise up against them. 
That is a_ situation with which the 
Ministry have not fairly dealt in this 
Bill. They say that, after all, the existing 
system does not make a great difference, 
and that the injustice complained of is 
exceptional. But that is no answer, and 
this is an injustice to which the Non- 
conformist will not submit. He would 
be unworthy of his creed and nationality 
if he were todo so. May I remind the 
House of what was laid down as a Church 
view by the noble Lord the Member 
for Greenwich? In a passage of fine 
eloquence, which greatly impressed the 
House and which well repaid considera- 
tion, if only on argumentative grounds, 
he put forward the view that the Church 
depended upon apostolic succession. 
That is the theory which the Church has 
taught in schools throughout the country, 
and it cannot be taught without teaching 
children to regard Nonconformists as 
being without the pale of the Church in 
its true and legitimate sense. That is 
the teaching you put into the hands of 
13,000 or 14,000 laymen in the country, 
under the control of the 
and the foundation managers. 


clergymen 
That 
is the doctrine which must be taught to 
the children of Nonconformists. 


Sir JOHN GORST: Oh! 


Mr. ROBSON : The right hon. Gentle 
man says “ No,” but—— 


Sin JOHN GORST: No, I said 
““ what thousands of 
Church schools on four days of the week 


nonsense.” — In 
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the same kind of Bible teaching is given as 
that in the Board schools, and on the fifth 
day, while the Church children are taught | 
the Catechism, the Nonconformist children | 
have a Bible lesson of the same character 


as on the other four days. 


Mr. ROBSON : 
generality of the right hon. Gentleman's | 


I greatly doubt the 


statement, but it does not meet my argu- 
ment, which is, that the Church insists on 
having the control of teaching in these 
schools. If the Church is willing to 
adopt that system and give up the control 
then away go the grievances of the 
Noneconformists. But the Church will | 
not adopt that system, and, therefore, | 


. 
when the right hon. Gentleman speaks | 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
! 


of cases of which Nonconformists cannot | 
complain, and which exist not because | 
of the law but because of the will of the | 
particular managers, by way of indicating 
that there is no Nonconformist grievance, | 
then I say to the right hon. Gentleman, | 
“What nonsense!’ It is nonsense of a | 
character which is not creditable either | 
to the logic or the candour of the right | 


Everyone knows that | 
| 


hon. Gentleman. 
the state of things I have been describing 
is the state of things permitted by law, | 
and that the teaching of religion in the | 
non-provided schools is put into the| 
hands of the clergy and the foundation | 
managers, and that once it is put into 
their hands no Nonconformist has a} 
right to demand any religious teaching | 
except that given by the Church. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows perfectly 
well there is no such right, and that it 
is denied by those who pretend to be 
champions of religious teaching. They 
will get the law into such a condition 
that the child of a Nonconformist will 
be compelled to have religious teaching 
detrimental to his faith, or no teaching | 
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of the House. 


at all. This is the grievance which this 
Bill proposes to extend, and I warn the 
Ministry that they will have to consider 
something more in this Bill than has yet 
been considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Burdett-Coutts.) 


+ 


Put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrows 


COUNTY COUNCILS (BILLS' IN 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 

Read the third time, and passed, 

PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS’ REGIs- 

TRATION BILL, 


[SECOND READING. ] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.’’—: 
Debate arising 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


CHEW’S FOUNDATION. 

Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty praying that 
he will withhold his consent from the 
Scheme under The Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, and amending Acts, for the 
management of the Charity of Chew's 
Foundation in the parish of Dunstable, 
in the county of Bedford, founded by 
deed of the 16th day of September, 
1724,—(Mr. Ashton.) 


Adjourned at three minutes after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 29th April, 1903. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


BAKER STREET AND WATERLOO 
RAILWAY (EXTENSION OF TIME). 


Report [28th April] from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Colonel 


Lockwood and Mr. Pym. 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP No. 3). 


Mr. Compton RICKETT reported from 
the Committee on Group No. 3 of Railway 
Bills ; That the parties opposing the City 
and North-East Suburban Electric Railway 
Bill had stated that the evidence of Walter 
Burgh Gair, Merchant, of 8, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, was essential to their case ; 
and, it having been proved that his 
attendance could not be procured without 
the intervention of the House, he had been 
instructed to move that Walter Burgh 
Gair do attend the said Committee on 
Friday, at Eleven of the clock. 


Ordered, that Walter Burgh Gair do = 


attend the Committee on Group No. 3 of 
Railway Bills on Friday, at Eleven of the 
clock. 


PETITIONS. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL, 


Petitions in favour: from Whiston , 
Town Bent; Old Mills Pit ; Springfield 
Pit; TyningPit ; Farrington Pit ; Hyde ; 
Coppull; Manvers; Loscore ; Ilkeston ; 
Heanor; Manvers Main; Carhouse ; 
Rotherham ; Altham ; Ashton Field ; Pon- 
tefract ; Robin Hood ; Topcliffe ; Trencher- 
bone ; Craighead Blantyre ; Kelty ; and 
Methil Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 


_ Petitions in favour: from Torquay ; 
Stockton-on-Tees; Manchester; and 


Newport ; to lie upon the Table. 
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DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


| 
| Petition from Dundonald, in favour ; 
| to lie upon the Table. 


| LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION 
FOR NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 


| Petitions against: from South Shields ; 
| and Sunderland ; to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Petitions for alteration : from Catrine; 
Kirkoswald ; Muirkirk ; and Aberdeen ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from Kirkcaldy, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
Petition from Shoreditch, for altera- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 
PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Edinburgh ; 
Shettleston ; Tolleross ; Hawkhill ; Aber- 
deen; and Glasgow (two) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Petition from Lower Bebington, for 
alteration of law; to lie upon the Table. 
TRADES DISPUTES BILL, 


Petitions in favour: from Altham ; 


| Whitson ; Ashton Field; Hyde; Town 


Bent ; Coppull; Manners; Farrington ; 
Tyning Pit ; Loscore ; Ilkeston ; Heanor; 
' Manvers Main (No. 2); Carhouse; Rother- 
ham ; Old Thornecliffe ; Springfield Pit ; 
Old Mills Pit; Craighead; Blantyre ; 
Kelty ; Trencherbone ; Pontefract ; Top- 
cliffe; Muirkirk; Methil; and Blairadam 
Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Accounts presented, of the Metropolitan 
Police andthe Police Pension Funds for the 
year ended 31st March, 1903 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table and to be printed. 
[No. 129.] 

2F 
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WARS IN SOUTH AFRICA AND CHINA , 
(COST AND EXPENDITURE). | 


(Questions. 


Return presented, relative thereto | 
See 27th April; Mr. Sydney 
uxton] ; to lie upon the Table and to | 


be printed. {No. 130.] 


ULTIMUS HARES (SCOTLAND) 
(ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 27th April; Mr. Arthur Eiliot} ; 
to lie upon the Table and to be printed. 
[No. 131.] 


POST OFFICE CONTRACT FOR THE 
CONVEYANCE OF MAiLS BETWEEN 
GLASGOW, GREENOCK, AND CAMP- 
BELTOWN. 

Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 27th April ; Mr. Arthur Elliot]; 
to lie upon the ‘lable, and to be printed. 
[No. 132.] 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

Account presented, of the gross Public 
Income and Expenditure in the year 
ended 31st March, 1903, together with the 
balances in the Exchequer at the com- 
mencement and at the termination of the 
year, and the amounts received into or 
issued from the Exchequer in respect of 
Funded and Unfunded Debt created or 
redeemed in the said year [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[ No. 133]. 

TURKEY (No, 3, 1903). 

Copy: presented, of further correspon- 
dence respecting the affairs of South- 
Eastern Europe [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
WARNED. 

Copy ordered, “ of Quarterly Returns, 
by counties, of the public elementary 
schools (1) which have been warned by 
the Board of Education under Article 86 
of the Code, including schools from which 
the Grant has been withheld under that 
article; (2) which have been warned by 
the Board of Education that the annual 
grant will, in future, be withheld unless 
defects in the school premises are 
remedied ; (3) the annual grants to 
which have been suspended for three 
months or more from the date of the 
receipt by the Board of Education of the 
inspector's report on account of defects 
in school premises (in continuation of 
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Parliamentary Paper, No. 240, of Session 

1902).”—(Sir Francis Powell.) 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

CIRUULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Imperial Non-military Expenditure in 

Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Perthshire, E) - 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what has been the total expenditure 
from Imperial funds since the conclusion 
of the war in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony on non-military purposes, 
and from what sources, Estimates or 
loan, has it been provided ; how much of 
this expenditure is in the nature of 
temporary advances, to be recouped out 
of the proposed guaranteed loan, and how 
much is free gift. 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The total 
expenditure on purposes unconnected 
with the war and non-military consists 
of the £8,000,000 voted as a grant-in- 
aid of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony last autumn, and provided from 
the Estimates, 1902-3, viz., £3,000,000, 
the sum required for free grants to 
burghers to assist their restoration to 
their homes, as provided in Article 10 of 
the terms of surrender ; £2,000,000, the 
sum required for grants to other 
persons in respect of war losses in the 
two Colonies; and £3,000,000, the sum 
required for loans to be advanced by the 
Colonial Governments to supplement the 
above grants. Of these sums the first 
two are a free gift and the last is an 
advance to be recovered from the 
guaranteed loan. This does not include 
expenditure on compensation, which may 
be considered military in character. 


Soldiers Imprisoned in South Africa. 


Mr. FENWIGK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : To ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether all British and 
Colonial soldiers undergoing sentences !n 
the Cape Colony for offences arising out 
of the late war were liberated when the 
rebels and all persons imprisoned for 
acts in connection with hostilities m 


South Africa were discharged from 
_ custody. 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) | Department. The wires conveying the 
No information is available to enable a | current will be placed in ducts laid under- 
reply to be given to the Quest’on. The ground in the usual manner under the 
two classes of offences are, however, | powers conferred by the Telegraph Acts. 
quite distinct, and have no connection | Offers to supply current have been 
with each other. |received from two companies, and are 

now under consideration ; but it does not 


‘ oe appear likely that the cost will be as low 
Local Education Authority—By-Laws as that at which the Department could 


MR. HEN RY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- | provide its own supply ; and, apart from 
shire, E.): To ask the Secretary to the ‘the question of price, there are other 
Board of Education if the local education | objections to depending upon an outside 
authority fora county must make new supply. 
by-laws for school attendance, or if they 
can by resolution continue such by-laws heland—Exchequer Issue in Payment of 
as are now in force ; and, if so, whether | Poor Rate. 
such a resolution will require the sanction! fp. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
of the Board of Education or any other Molton): To ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
formality to make it valid. Exchequer if he will state the amount of 
; the Exchequer Issue, 1901-2, to Ireland 

(Answered hy Sir William Anson.) The | in payment of half the Poor Rate under 
existing by-laws remain in force and there the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
is no obligation on the new localauthority 1898, 
tomake fresh ones; but they have the 
power to do so if they wish, subject to) = (Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The total 
the provisions of Section 74 of the sum issued from the Exchequer under 
Elementary Education Act, 1870. No Section 48 of the Act was £727,655. Of 
resolution of the local authority is required this sum £316,730 10s. was in respect of 
to continue existing by-laws in force. half the zmount certified to have been 

raised by Poor Rate, and £410,924 10s. 
Post Office Electric Generating Station, Ws in respect of half the amount certified 
ee ‘ to have been raised by county cess off 

Mr. HARRIS (Tynemouth): To ask agricultural land in the standard year. 
the Postmaster-General whether the Post 
Office are proposing to provide, at Black- | 
friars or elsewhere, a station for generating | 
electric energy, and if so, would he state 
for what purposes tlie energy is required ; 
whether he has invited, or will invite, 
tenders for the supply of the energy 
required from the companies already 
authorised under statutory powers to 
supply electric energy in the district or | 
districts in which energy is proposed to | 
be used ; whether it is proposed to break 
up the streets for the purpose of laying 
mains for conveying the energy to be 
generated at the proposed station, and if | 
so, under what powers ; and whether, if 
those companies will supply energy at a 
less cost per unit than that at which the The Admiralty and the Pacific Cable. 
electricity can be generated at the pro- Mr. RUNCIMAN (Dewsbury): To 
posed station he will take the energy | ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
from the companies. whether the Admiralty were consulted as 

. to the route to be taken by the Pacific 

(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) | Cable ; and, if so, whether they reported 
The post office is proposing to provide at | that the cable would he less exposed to 
Blackfriars a station for generating | risk in time of war if landed at Fanning 
electric energy for the purpose of work- Island than if landed at the Sandwich 
ing the telegraphic system of the | Islands. 


2F 2 


House of Lords Manuscripts, Volume 2. 

Dr. SHIPMAN (Northampton): To 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
Volume 2 (New Series) of the MSS. of 
the House of Lords will be presented to 
the House of Commons and be available 
to Members of that House in the same 
way as other Parliamentary Papers. 


(Answered by Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 1 
will endeavour to arrange for the issue to 
Members of Volume 2 of the New Series 
of the MSS. of the House of Lords in the 
same way as Volume 1 was issued. 





(Juestions. 
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favourably considered ; and whether the 
services of these officers have received 
any recognition. 


783 Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) The 
Admiralty were not directly consulted as 
to the route to be taken by the Pacific 
Cable, although they furnished informa- 
tion at various times on points of detail, 
and gave assistance in the matter of 
surveys. 


(Answered by Mr. Seeretary Brodrick.) 
Those recommendations were duly con- 
sidered, but in view of the fact that large 
: : numbers of officers and men who have 

Irish Land Bill—Puture Tenants. been fighting in South Africa for long 

Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, | periods could not possibly receive any 

E.): To ask the Chief Secretary to the | sort of recognition, owing to the necessity 





Lord Lieutenant of Ireland iS keeping rewards within reasonable 
future tenants are included in the| limits, it was decided that no rewards 


benefits of the Irish Land Bill, and, if so,| could be conferred upon any Militia 
under what provisions of the Bill; and regiments sent to South Africa during 
whether their number and rental have|1902 I may add that some 2,800 pro- 
been estimated for in the statement that | motions or rewards were given to officers 
the amount of rental to be dealt with is | for the War, but as nearly 400,000 troops 
about £4,000,000 sterling. | were employed, necessarily a large number 
of deserving cases could not be recognised, 


(Answered by Mr. Atkinson.)  The| 
future tenants are included in Clause 1 | 
of the Bill. The answer to the second | 
Question is in the affirmative. | Haverfordwest) : To ask the Secretary of 
| State for War whether he will extend the 
Irish Land Purchase Acts—Proceedings | Keturn relative to the battalions of the 

for Default. | Royal Garrison Regiment stationed at 

Mr. CHANNING: To ask the Chief | Malta, granted on the Motion of the hon. 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | Member for Oldham, so that it may in- 
Ireland whether he will state the number | “lude all the battalions of the regiment 
of casesin which the Land Commissioners | 2 Present organised. 
have had to take proceedings against | 
tenant purchasers under the Land Pur-| (Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
chase Acts for default ; in what number There is no objection on the part of the 





Royal Garrison Regiment Return. 
GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 


of cases in which the holdings have been 
sold has the Guarantee Fund had to be 
drawn upon; and what have been the 
total sums thus charged to and drawn 
from the Guarantee Fund. 


(Answered by Mr. Atkinson.) In reply 
to the first inquiry, I would refer to the 
statistics given in answer tothe Question 
of my hon. friend the Member for York, 
on Monday last. + With reference to the 
second inquiry, I refer tothe reply to 
the Question put yesterday by my hon. 
friend the Member for Great Yarmouth. 


Militia Officers—Recognition of Services 
During South African War. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): To ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
any of the recommendations of the com- 
manding officers of Militia battalions that 
went to South Africa in 1902 have been 





{See page 649. 


+See paye 455. 


| War Office to the extension of the Return 
lin the manner suggested, but it will 
| require some little time to obtain the 
| necessary information from Halifax, 
| Nova Scotia. ‘The additional figures will 
be included in the Return of the hon. 
Member for Oldham. 


Treatment of British Indian Subjects in 


the Transvaal. 
Sm MANCHERJEE BHOWNAG- 
GREE (Bethnal Green, N.E): To 
ask the Secretary of State for 


the Colonies if he is aware that the 
stores of a British India merchant of ten 
years’ standing at Wakkerstroom, named 
Mr. Hoosein Amod, have been closed by 
the British authorities, and his trading 
licence refused ; and that another trader 
in the town of Rustenburg, Mr. Sooliman 
Ismael, who had a trading licence last 
year, has also been refused his licence this 
year, and that they are not allowed to 
| transfer their businesses to persons willing 
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785 (Questions. 
to purchase them ; and, if so, will he call 
for reports from the authorities and state 
what steps he proposes to take. 


Sm MANCHERJEE BHOWNAG- 
GREE: Toask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is aware that 
the managing proprietor of the firm of 
Messrs. M. C. Cumroodeen and Co., who 
is also chairman of the British India 
Association there, was ordered off a public 
footpath at Johannesburg last month and 
prohibited from walking upon it; and 
that a British Indian subject, named 
Mr. N. D. Deboo, who, after satisfying 
the requisite test in the English language, 
was permitted to land at Durban and was 
travelling to Heidelberg tu take up an 
appointment there, was compelled to leave 
his train on the Transvaal frontier and 
prevented from proceeding to his destina- 
tion, with the result that he lost his 
appointment ; and that British Indian 
subjects have been called upon to quit 
Johannesburg, and some of them sen- 
tenced to a month's imprisonment on 
account of their inability to leave the 
place ; and, if so, will he inquire of the 
British authorities under what circum- 
stances these occurrences took place, and 
take steps to prevent their recurrence. 


(Answered by Mr, Secretary Chamberlain.) 
I have no information on the matters 
alluded to in these Questions, but I have 
asked the Government to furnish me 
with a report. 


Sin MANCHERJEE BHOWNAG- 
GREE: To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if his attention has been 
drawn to the murder of a Mahomedan 
fruit-seller at Durban on or about'the 6th 
February last in which the culprit was 
acquitted on the ground of his having 
been of unsound mind when he committed 
the crime ; and to the death of a coolie 
at Ladysmith on or about the 9th March 
last who was suspected of having been 
murdered, and in respect of which the 
jury found that the death was the result 
of an accident ; and whether he will call 
for a report of these cases from the local 
authorities and place the same upon the 
Table of the House. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
I have no information as to these cases, 
which appear to have been dealt with by 
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the Courts of the Colony, whose decisions, 
as the hon. Member will recognise, | am 
not in a position to review. [ will, how- 
ever, ask the Governor to report upon 
them. 


Censorship of Letters and Telegrams in 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. 


Mr. CHANNING: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
is aware that, in spite of the assurance 
given in the House on 24th November, 
1902,7 that there was no restriction upon 
or supervision of mails or cables to and 
from any portion of South Africa, by the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance  subse- 
quently passed in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies postmasters are 
empowered to open any letter or telegram 
supposed to contain seditious matter ; 
and, if so, will he state what are the 
circumstances since November which have 
led to this legislation, 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
It is not the case that postmasters are 
empowered to open any letter or telegram 
supposed to contain seditious matter. 
They may intercept any letter, document, 
or parcel sent through the post which 
they have reasonable grounds to suspect 
of containing treasonable or seditious 
matter ; and in such case they must send 
the document forthwith to the resident 
magistrate with a written statement of 
the grounds of suspicion. If the resident 
magistrate is satisfied that reasonable 
grounds of suspicion do exist he may then 
open the document. I understand that 
in practice the authority of the Lieutenant- 
Governor would be required before a 
document was so opened, and it is pro- 
posed to make provision for this by an 
amending ordinance. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


The Condemned Soldier at Pretoria. 


Mr. JOYCE (Limerick): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the condemned man, J. 
Roache, who has been sentenced to death 
at Pretoria, has appealed to the High 
Commissioner for a commutation of his 
sentence on the grounds of the scantiness 





+ See (4) Debates, exv., 238. 
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of the evidence connecting him with | to employ men of the Household Cavalry 
firing the fatal shot, and also on account | as suggested. The numbers of the de- 
of his service of eight years in the Army ; tachment at Hampton Court will be in. 


(Juestions. 


Questions. 


and whether, taking all the circumstances | 
into account, he will ask that the sentence | 
be suspended pending an appeal to the | 
Crown. | 

THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): By the Letters Patent 
the prerogative of mercy is vested in the | 
Lieutenant-Governor, in whose discretion 
and humanity I have absolute confidence, 
and who will no doubt take all the 
circumstances of the case into considera- 
tion. 


War Stores in the Transvaal. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that 
quantities of war stores were recently 
destroyed in the Transvaal ; and, if so, 
will he explain why they were not other- 
wise disposed of. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR(Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): 
I have no information regarding this 
matter, but I have telegraphed for it. 


7th Hussars. 
Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 


whether he is aware that fifteen troopers 
of the 7th Hussars are now looking after 
eighty-four horses at Hampton Court 
Barracks; and that the sentries at the 
Palace are taken off, the whole of the 
men being employed on stable picket ; 
and that at the headquarters of the 7th 
Hussars at Hounslow two squadrons 
consist of twenty-eight men who have 
100 horses to look after; and whether 
this state of things can be temporarily 
remedied by the employment of fatigue 
parties of the Household Cavalry, whose 
numbers are largely in excess of their 
horses, in aid of the 7th Hussars. 


Mr. BRODRICK: The men and 
horses of the 2nd Provisional Regiment of 
Hussars, of which the reserve squadron of 
the 7th Hussarsforms part, are distributed 
as follows—London detachment, 17 men, 
13 horses; Hampton Court, 28 men, 


84 horses ; Headquarters, 233 men, 316 
horses. 


It is not considered desirable 


creased. 


Somaliland—Mullah’s Supply of 
Munitions. 

GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): |! beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
has information which he can communi- 


|cate to the House as to the channels 


through which the followers of the 
Mullah in Somaliland are supplied with 
rifles and ammunition, with which they 


are stated to be so plentifully supplied. 


Mr. BRODRICK: It is believed that 
the Mullah has obtained his arms and 
ammunition chietly from Arab smugglers 
on the coast of Somaliland. Every 
effort has been, and is being, made by 
His Majesty’s Government, in consulta- 
tion with the Italian Government, to 


suppress this traffic. 


Naval Base at St. Margaret's Hope. 

Mr. BLACK (Banffshire): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he can now state the extent and rental of 
the ground acquired for the purpose of 
the naval base at St. Margaret’s Hope, 
and the price to be paid for the same. 


Tue SECRETARY to THE ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. AkNo.p-Forster, Beifast, 
W.): I must ask the hon. Member to 
postpone this Question as the negotiations 
are still in progress in regard to the area 
to be acquired at Rosyth. 


Sugar Exports from Mauritius to 
Australia. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN (Dewsbury) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether there has been any de- 
crease in the exports of sugar during the 
last few years from Mauritius to Australia; 


‘and what duties are levied by the 
| Australian Government on sugar coming 


from Mauritius. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There has 
been a falling off in recent years in the 
exports of sugar from Mauritius to 
Australia. The duty on sugar, the pro- 
‘duce of the sugar cane, imported into 
Australia is 6s. a ewt. 
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729 (Questions. 


Russian Demands Respecting Manchuria. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | 
State for Foreign Affairs what steps His | 
Majesty’s Government intend to take in 
reference to Russias demands regarding 
Manchuria. 


Mr. NORMAN (Wolverhampton, 
$.): At the same time may I ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he can make any statement to 
the House concerning the Russian de- 
mand to China respecting Manchuria, and 
the replies of His Majesty’s and other 
Governments. 


*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
CRANBORNE, Rochester) : The question to 
which the hon. Members refer is engaging 
the earnest attention of His Majesty’s 
Government, and we are in communication 
with the Governments concerned, but it 
would be premature to make any statement 
to the House at the present moment. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: May I 
ask whether in view of the fact that the 
Secretary of State has promised to make 
an announcement in another place, he 
will undertake that one shall be made 
simultaneously in this House ? 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: That question 
should be addressed to the Leader of the 
House, who, I have no doubt, will desire to 
treat this House with all possible con- | 
sideration. 


Tientsin Railway Siding Dispute. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the | 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs whether he can inform the House | 
of the result of the arbitration in the dis- | 
pute between Great Britain and Russia as 
to the Tientsin railway siding and the 
adjacent lands; and what steps have 
to be taken to carry out the arrangement 
come to. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: Information | 
has been received by telegraph from 
His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Peking that the arbitrator has issued his 
award on part of the case submitted to 
him, namely, as it is stated in the tele- 
gram, the Chi Chia Lou Land. The land 
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is to remain railway property, and the 


railway is to compensate Prince Su to the 
extent of the amount originally paid to 
the Chinese seller. We are awaiting a 
despatch on the subject from Mr. 
Townley as to further details. 


Anatolian Railway Concession 

Mr GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, on what date did His 
Majesty’s Government receive the copy 
now in their possession of the Convention 
between the Turkish Government and 
the Concessionaires of the Anatolian 
Railway Company (Baghdad line) quoted 
by Mr. Vice-Consul Waugh in his Report 
dated 9th March and received at the 
Foreign Office on 16th March last. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: It would not be 
in accordance with the usual practice to 
give the date in such a matter as this, 
unless it was proposed to lay the Paper 
on the Table. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I want to 
know whether it was not received on the 
same date as Vice-Consul Waugh’s Report, 
which actually contained extracts from it. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: Vice-Consul 
Waugh, I think, quoted newspaper reports. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, if the 
noble Lord will refer he will see that 
extracts from the Convention were quoted 
by Mr. Waugh. 


Baghdad Railway Scheme. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has any communication with 
regard to the Baghdad railway scheme 
now been received from the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople ; and will His 
Majesty’s Government, before departing 
from or varying their decision already 
arrived at with regard to this scheme, lay 
any such communication on the Table of 
this House. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: Communica 
tions have at various times been received 
from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople on the subject of the Baghdad 
Railway. If circumstances should arise 
which might cause a modification of the 
views of His Majesty’s Government, as 
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recently announced, they would consider | 
whether any correspondence couid be laid | 
before the House. | 


Questions. 


Bovine Tuberculosis—Cost of Commis- 
sions and Compensation to Owners. 


Mr. JOYCE: On behalf of the hon. 


Member for the St. Patrick’s Divi- 
sion of Dublin, I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Board whether he can state the total cost 
to date of the Commissions to enquire into 
bovine tuberculosis; when the Com- 
mission at present sitting is likely to 
issue its report ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
adopting the principle of compensation 
for confiscation in connection with tuber- 
culosis seizures. 


THE PRES(DENT or THe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
LonG, Bristol, S.): I am not in a position 
to give the information asked for on the 
first point referred to in the Question, viz., 
the cost of the Commissions. The matter 
is one for the Treasury. As to the second 
point, I have already replied to three 
Questions by the hon. Member this session 
as to when the Commission is likely to 
report, and I am not able to add anything 
to those answers. I cannot give any 
promise as to the matter referred to in 
the last part of the Question, especially 
whilst the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission is pending. 


Mr. JOYCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously consider the question 
of giving compensation to those people 
who had absolutely no knowledge of 
tuberculosis being present and had there- 
fore no control over it. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: I am quite 
alive to the difficulties to which the hon. 
Member refers, and as they constitute one 
of the chief questions for inquiry, 
obviously it is impossible to make any 
legislative proposal until the Royal Com- 
mission has reported. 


Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the 
question when the Report has been 
issued 4 


Mr. WALTER LONG: Certainly ; it 
will be my duty to do so. 
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Public Record Office. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Government have 
considered if the Public Record Office 
sufficiently distant from houses, 
stables and other buildings to be secure 
from damage or destruction by fire; 
and whether, seeing that the use for 
commercial or manufacturing purposes 
of Cliffords Inn and adjoining properties, 
which are now offered for sale, would 
be a source of danger to the Record 
Office, and interfere with its extension 
and preclude its isolation, they propose 
to take any, and, if so, what steps in 
the matter. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES (Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Ramsay): The Commis- 
sioners of Works have for some time past 
been taking actionto secure the protection 
of the Record Office from fire. On the 
north side arrangements have been made 
for the maintenance of an open space of 
nearly fifty feet in width, extending from 
Chancery Lane to Fetter Lane and this 
is considered sufficient to secure the 
buildings from damage or destruction. 
On the south side of the south-western 
angle of the building, arrangements 
have been arrived at for the setting 
back of the new building frontage, and 
the use of the property referred to for 
commercial or manufacturing purposes 
will be carefully watched by HM. 
Government so as to avert all source of 
danger to the Record Office. 1 may 
add that room is reserved on the Record 
Office site for a further extension of the 
building. 


London and North Western Railway 
Company’s Charges. 

Mr. ALFRED DAVIES (Carmarthen 
Boroughs): | bez to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if his attention has 
been called to the fact that the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
accept goods for delivery on their line 
carriage forward from shippers, on the 
understanding that those goods are to 
be delivered against payment of railway 
carriage, but i stead of so acting they 
deliver the goods free of railway 
carriage, charging it to the account of 
the consignee, and then, failing to 


, receive payment, compel shippers to pay 
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even three years afterwards; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to stop this 
practice. 


*THeE PRESIDENT or THe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. GeraLpD BaLFour, 
Leeds, Central): If the hon. Member will 
make a definite complaint to the Board of 
Trade under Section 31 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffie Act, 1888, I will give it 
careful consideration. 


Income Tax Inquiry. 

*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, 
N. R., Cleveland): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether in 
the reference to a Select Committee 
appointed to consider questions connected 
with the Income Tax he will include an 
examination into the practicability of a 
graduation of the tax above the £700 
limit. 


THe FINANCIAI, SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. ArtHUr ELLiot, 
Durham): The terms of reference are not 
yet settled. They will, of course, be as 
wide as possible. 


Scottish Board of Manufactures. 


Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Report of the Committee on the Ad- 
ministration of Grants-in-Aid of Art by 
the Board of Manufactures in Scotland 
has been presented ; and whether it will 
be in the hands of Members before the 
Scotch Estimates are considered. 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE 
GRAHAM MurRAY, Buteshire): The 
Report has not been presented. The 
deliberations of the Committee are nearly 
completed, but have been unavoidably 
delaved by the illness of the Home 
Secretary, who is the Chairman. 


( Mr. A. 


Magherafelt Riots. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to an attack on Easter 
Monday evening in the town of Mag- 
herafelt on a cordon of police on duty 
there by processionists armed with | 
swords ; and whether, seeing that some 
of the police were injured, and were again 
stoned at the town hall, he will state 
whether any, and if-so what, steps are 
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being taken to restore order in this 
locality. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. ATKINSON, Londonderry, 
N.): I stated on Monday last + that pro- 
ceedings had been instituted by the 
‘Crown against a number of persons for 
participating in the occurrences on this 
occasion. This being so, I must respect- 
fully decline to discuss at the present 
stage the conduct either of the police or 
themob. There has been no repetition of 
disturbance at Magherafelt since the date 
mentioned. 


Irish Land Bill—Marquis of Ely's Estate. 


*Mr. EDWARD MITCHELL 
(Fermanagh, N.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if any provision is made 
in the coming Irish Land Bill for such 
estates as that of the Marquis of Ely in 
county Fermanagh, now in the English 
Court of Chancery ; and, if not, will he 
take steps to provide that such is provided 


in the Bill. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I am_ not ae- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
Ely estate, but if, in the case of estates 
which are being administered by, or are 
under the control of, the English Court 
of Chancery, there be any persons who 
come within the description in Ciause 
15 of the Bill, there would appear to 
be nothing to prevent a sale being carried 
out by such persons with the consent of 
the Court of Chancery. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, $.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
negotiationsare going on for thesale of this 
estateand the question is shall it be carried 
out underthe new Act or under the existing 
law ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: It may be so, but 
the consent of the Court will have to be 
obtained, of course. 


Irish Land Bill. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, how he 
arrived at the sum of £4,000,000 second 
term rentstobe dealt with by the Land Bill, 
seeing that first term judicial rents 





+See page 475. 
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amount to £5,483,558 on 342,019 hold- 
ings, when there remain, after deducting 
73,917 holdings already bought, 74,365 
holdings to be dealt with to make up the 
total of 490,301 holdings in Ireland ; and 


(Juestions. 


whether the estimate of £4,000,000 in-| 


cludes demesne lands ; and, if not, what 
is the estimated annual value of such 
lands. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The question of 
the hon. Member appears to be based on 
several erroneous assumptions. Firstly, 
he assumes that the Land Acts apply to 
each of the 490,301 agricultural holdings 
in Ireland, whereas there are tens of 
thousands of such holdings to which those 
Acts do not apply at all. Secondly, he 
assumes that none of the 73,917 holdings 
purchased were included in the holdings 
upon which rents were fixed for a first 
time, whereas many of them were so 
included. Thirdly, he appears to leave 
out of account the 87,835 holdings on 
which rents were fixed a second time up 
to the end of December, 1902, with an 
average reduction on first term rents of 
21°4 per cent., amounting to £310,783. 
The estimate of £4,000,000 was the 
best approximation that could be made. 
My right hon. friend did not profess 
that it was absolutely accurate. The 
rental of those particular demesne lands 
to which the Land Acts apply was taken 
into account. I must refer the hon. 
Member to Section 58 of the Act of 
1896, and Clause 9 of the Bill, to ascer- 
tain what those demesne and other 
lands are. 


Mr. LAMBERT asked if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman could state 
what was the number of holdings to 
which the Land Bill applied. 


Mr. ATKINSON: It would be 
absolutely impossible to ascertain the 
precise number. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman give us even an 
approximate estimate ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: No. 


Great Britain, Russia and Persia. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, have 
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the questions involving the respective 
interests of Great Britain and Russia in 
Persia and elsewhere, which had been 
under discussion between the two 
Governments on 9th March last, now 
approached a satisfactory settlement, 
and has the amicable understanding in 
regard thereto desired by His Majesty’s 
Government been arrived at; do the 
questions referred to include those 
involving the respective interests of the 
two countries in Manchuria as well asin 
Asia Minor, Afghanistan, and the 
Dardanelles; and are communications 
still proceeding, or have they been 
broken off. 


Questions. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
Ba.rour, Manchester, E.): There really 
is nothing to add to the answer given by 
my noble friend the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to a very similar question 
some time ago. 


Town Holdings Committee. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg toask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of re-appointing the 
Town Holdings Committee to enquire 
into and report upon the existing termin- 
able leasehold system and the disabilities 
under which town tenants, inhabitant 
householders, and tenement occupiers 
labour. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We do not 
propose to re-appoint this Committee. 


Baghdad Railway Scheme. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ; I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury is there 
any, and if so what, foundation for the 
statements recently and generally cir- 
culated that renewed proposals have 
been made by Foreign Governments or 
financiers with a view to obtain the 
participation of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Baghdad railway scheme; 
and have His Majesty's Government 
any intention of reconsidering their 
decision as to this railway or of enter- 
ing into new communications with regard 
thereto. 





+ See (4) Debates, exix., 105. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This matter 
stands exactly where it was when I 
replied to my hon. friend on Thursday 
last. 

Speed of Motor-Cars. 

Mr. KENNETH BALFOUR (Christ- 

church): I beg to give notice that this day 


four weeks I shall call attention to the in- | 


considerate driving of a small number 
of automobilists, and move a Resolution. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I under- 
stand it has been arranged that a Vote 
which will enable the House to discuss 
the question of Somaliland will be put 
down to-morrow. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will confirm that and say also 
what other Votes he proposes to take. 
Will he also tell us with regard to next 
week whether the Government still intend 
to take the Irish Land Bill on Monday, 
and proceed with it for the rest of the 
week, or if not, what other business will 
be taken ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As regards the 
business to-morrow the right hon. Gentle- 
man is quite right in supposing that it is 
the intention of the Government, at the 
very reasonable request made by the Leader 
of the Opposition, to put down a Vote to- 
morrow which will enable the operations 
in Somaliland to be discussed. I have 
caused inquiries to be made, and I am 
given to understand that the best Vote 
on which to take it would be the 
Army Estimates, Vote 7, Provisions 
and Forage. Of course, 
authority to speak on the point, but I 
believe there will be no difficulty in taking 
the general discussion on that Vote. If 
it should not last the whole evening, and 
I think it will not, I propose to put down 
the Post Office Vote and Post Office 
Packet Service. With regard to next 
week, as I hope to finish the Education 
Bill in the course of this afternoon’s 
sitting, on Monday I shall take the Irish 
Land Bill. Of course, that is subject to 
the possibility of my right hon. friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland being fit for 
the labour of watching the Bill. I have 
no reason to believe he will be away, and 
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| Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
/Can the right hon. Gentleman give an 
/estimate of the time to be occupied by 
| the Second Reading debate ? 


| 
| 
| 


(Standing Committees). 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
| that, although the Bill is one of great 
| importance, there is not much probability 
of any Second Reading opposition to it, 
aml I hope, therefore, that the House 
will consider two days sufficient. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I think that 
would fall in with the views of the Irish 
Members. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
House discuss the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Somaliland on an Army Vote ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is entirely 
in the discretion of the Chairman, but if 
the hon. Member can suggest any method 
by whieh the area of debate can be 
widened, I shall be glad to adopt it. 


Mr. BRYCE: As the Foreign Office 
was in charge at the time the operations 
were commenced could not the subject 
be discussed on that Vote ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I speak with 

great diffidence, because I think that no 
member of the House has the right even 
faintly to indicate what would be the 
judgment of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, or the Speaker. asthe case might 
be. But the real difficulty is that, if I 
put down the Vote for the salary of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as 
the first Vote, we cannot then discuss 
|the military operations, while, on the 
other hand, if I put down the Vote for 
Forage, etc., which I had indicated as 
the best, it is conceivable that some 
ditticulty may be raised «s to the dis- 
cussion of the policy which led to the 
war. I think that nothing would be 
gained by laying down too rigid a 
limitation. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Third Report brought up, and read ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


I therefore think I may, with some confi- | 


dence, indicate that that will be the course 
of business. 





+ See page 220. 


| SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


| Mr. HALsry reported from the Com- 
‘mittee of Selection: That they had 
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discharged the following Member from | 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure: | 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley (added in respect of | 
the Pistols Bill), and had appointed in 
substitution : Mr. James Hope. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 
[Seconp READING]. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[28th April], “That the Bill be now a 
read a second time.” 


Which Amendment was — 


‘*To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.’ ”—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a matter referred 
to by the hon. Member for North 
Camberwell in his speech yesterday, viz., 
the Resolution passed by the London 
County Council in regard to this Bill. It 
contained two alternatives to the Bill, and 
indicated a preference for either the 
maintenance of the present system, 
which, of course, is ad hoc, or the 
creation of one directly elected educa- 
tional authority, which would have 
complete control over all grades of edu- 


cation. The hon. Member argued that 
the second alternative meant an ad hoc 
authority, which would make both 


alternatives mean the same thing. I 
think he will admit now that he was 
in error in arguing that, because if 
that alternative had meant an ad hoe 
authority it would have said so dis- 
tinctly. My contention is proved by the 
fact that when the Resolution was before 
the County Council, in order to make the 
second alternative mean an od hee author- 
ity and not as at first intended the County 
Council as the education authority, they 
were compelled to accept an Amendment 
with these words, ‘specially elected for 
that purpose.” The hon. Member was, 
therefore, hardly justified yesterday after- 
noon in showering upon me that de- 
clamatory scorn which I. always listen to 
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with pleasure, and which I do not mind 
when applied to myself on such un 
substantial grounds as in this case. Now 
it has been alleged against this Bill that it 
has been brought forward by the Govern. 
ment for political and party motives, 
That allegation was expressed by the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham, who 
evolved from his imagination a history 
of the genesis of the Bill which he 
described with a fluency that I greatly 
envy him. He stated that the Govern- 
ment had at one time determined upon 
a plan involving the creation of an ad 
hoc authority, but that they had aban- 
doned it for “ political reasons, political 
prepossessions, and party jealousy.” This 
is a very strange charge to emanate from 
a member of a Party over which there 
has recently come a most extraordinary 
transformation scene in their views with 
regard to the education authority 
for London, and I think it is worth 
while for the House to listen for a 
moment while I examine the history of 
that change in the views of the Party 
opposite. On the 12th of June last year 
the London School Board, a body which 
I think is permeated by the opinions of 
the Party opposite in their strongest 
colour, passed a resolution by a majority 
of twenty-six to eighteen, to the effect 
that the London County Council should 
be the education authority for London. 


Dr. MACNAMARA (Camberwell, N.): 
Will the hon. Member read the resolu- 
tion ? 


have 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I 
not a copy of it. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: I have no know- 
ledge of it. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS : If it is not 
the case as I havestated, then, of course, 
this initiatory incident in my argun.ent 
falls tothe ground, but not the argument 
itself. I think it will be within the 
recollecticn of hon. Members that from 
that time and throughout the autumn 
it was the cry of the Party opposite that 
the London County Council should be 
the education authority—the London 
County Council as op; osed to the Water 
Board. There may have been other 
expressions of opinion, but I am in 
the recollection of hon. Members who 
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read the public Press in stating that the | 


main contention was between the London 
County Council a d the Water Board, 
which it was supposed was going to be 
proposed by the Government. That went 
onuntilthe month of February inthis year, 
when there appeared in the Daily News a 
letter from Dr. Clifford asking what on 
earth they meant by advocating the 
London County Council as the education 
authority, and why they did not advo- 
cate an ad hoc authority. Upon that 
followed the meeting at Queen’s Hall, 
organised by the National Union of 
Teachers, which passed a unanimous 
resolution in favour of an ad hoc authority. 
Then the Party opposite imme !iate'y 
discarded the London County Council 
ay the education authority, and threw 
themselves and their support into the 
proposition of the National Union. By 
various means it was attempted to con- 
vert the London County Council, but 
the proposal did not come forward until 
yesterday, and then, I admit, the County 
Council was captured by it. What is 
the reason of all this? It is not far to 
seek. It is that hon. Members opposite 
recognise the enormous power possessed 
by the Union at elections. May I give 
the House an instance of that power? 
Some years ago there was a school- 
master in the North of England, who 
was elected, no doubt deservedly, for his 
ability, President of the National Union. 
He had a quarrel with the managers of 
his school, and was brought to London by 
the National Union. Nine months after 
he came to London he stood for a populous 
constituency forthe London School Board, 
under the auspices of the National Union, 
and was sucessful, securing no fewer 
than 18,951 votes, Shortly after, he 
had a dispute with the National Union, 
and they deserted him. He ceased to 
be their President, and at the next 
election, when he stood again for the 


same constituency, instead of receiving | 


18,000 votes he only obtained 405, 
That is an instance of what the hon. 
Member for Camberwell calls eloquence in 
numbers. The hon. Member for North 
Birmingham said yesterday that the real 
influence of the teacher was in the school- 
room, but this incident constitutes a 


strange commentary upon that observa- 
tion, because it shows that their main in- | 
fluence lies not in the school-room but in 
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the polling booth. I hope that after this 
description of the process of change in 
the views of hon. Members opposite, we 
shall not again hear party politics 
attributed to the Government in this 
matter. We know where party politics 
come in. They come in with the 
al hoe body. With regard to such 
bodies there are certain grave cardinal 
objections. They produce  faddists 
and doctrinaires, and the biggest 
faddists always rise to the highest 
positions. What we want is a body 
of sound common-sense men, assisted 
by expert advice. An ad hoc body is 
habitually extravagant, and it must 
be contrary to sound principles of ad- 
ministration, because it divorces the 
spending of money from the levying of 
money. It is contrary to the principles 
on which this House itself is constituted, 
this House, which will survive the attacks 
made on it from this point of view by the 
hon. Member for South Shields yesterday, 
and will still remain the best represen- 
tative assembly in the world. It is an 
absolute reversal of our whole scheme of 
municipalising education, and it would 
be a lasting blot on that wise, liberal, 
and democratic policy. These are the 
essential objections to an ad hoc body. 
I frankly own that there is an_ inci- 
dental objection which is of more im- 
portance to my mind than that to 
which I have referred in the history I 
have given of the National Union’s 
connection with elections. That objec- 
tion is that it would place elections in 
the hands of an organisation which 
would control them with a grip of iron, 
an organisation outside of this House 
and outside of the electorate, and whose 
influence would, I believe, be diametrically 
opposed to the free and independent use 
of the franchise. I think that we may 
dismiss an od hoc body from our considera- 
tion, and we may come to the real 
question at issue in this discussion—the 
question of the representation of the 
Borough Councils upon the consultative 
Committee. 


802 


Admitting that the London County 
Council is to be the education authority, 
the arguments that have been used 
by the Members of this House with 
regard to overloading the work, not 
only of the School Board but of the 
London County Council, are arguments 
in favour of a large and drastic scheme 
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of delegation. The question was to what 
body that delegation was to take place, 
and the Government selected, as an 
element of that consultative body, a 
certain number «f borough councillors. 
I may say at once I heartily support 
the Government in that proposal, and ] 
hope they will stick to it. I sympathise 
with the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Education in the 
position in which he finds himself. 
Cannon to right of him, cannon to 
left of him, cannon in front of him, and 
cannon, alas, behind him from those 
faithful Benches. I alone, with one 
or two others, stand in the deadly 
breach. upholding the banner of the 
Borough Councils, which he has so 
boldly run up to the masthead, and 
which I earnestly hope he will not as 
quickly pulldown. If I may venture to 
give any counsel to the hon. Gentleman, 
and even to the Government, in this 
matter, | would, speaking from personal 
exper ence, advise them to disregard 
the chilly silence of some of their sup- 
porters, and the open antagonism of 
others, and to pursue their course, 
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relying on the strength of their own 
conscience and the goodness of their 
cause, and that in the end will secure a | 
satisfactory measure of reform. I "p 
port the borough councillors as an 
element in this Bill because not only 
is it consistent with the whole policy of 
the Government in regard to local 
overnment in London, but because | 
ae it will secure a body of men 
eminently fitted for the functions to be 
performed. Largeness in the area of 
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are always complaining of what they 
call the process of “ baiting the County 
Council” which is carried on in this 
House. There is no baiting of the 
County Council here. There are 
many of us on this side of the House 
opposed to what we consider the illegiti- 
mate ambition of certain members of 
the County Council—an ambition born, 
we believe, in its early absorption in 
party politics—to make itself an im- 
perium in imperio in our system of 
government, by extending what we think 
the unhealthy principle of municipal 
trading, by getting the control of a vast 
number of employees whose votes 
would follow those who advocate such a 
policy, and, as we saw on a _ recent 
occasion, by claiming that the decision 
of the London County Council should 
be superior to, or at least slavishly 
followed by, this House in a matter 
which the theory and practice of our 
legislation has left to the final arbitra- 
ment of Parliament. That is the policy 
that is pursued by some Members on 
behalf of the London County Council, 
and one to which some on this side of 
the House are directly opposed. If 
we descend to talk about “ baiting” 
I say anything of that sort done in 
this House is not comparable to the 
persistent campaign of contempt and 
belittling which many hon. Mem. 
bers opposite and_ their leaders 
have pursued towards the members of 
the Borough Councils and the Borough 
Councils themselves. These expressions 
never found more unmistakable form 
than in the discussions on this Bill. The 


selection invariably means better quality | right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 


in the selected; and it must be remem- 
bered that these thirty-one members of | 
the Borough Councils will be selected | 


| 
| 


for their fitness for the _ special | 
duty from nearly 1,800 men who/| 
are engaged in the functions of | 


local government in the Metropolis, 
whereas the thirty-six county coun- 
cillors will only be selected from a body 
of 137. I do not 
comparison of fitness between the two, 
but as the question as between the 
London County Council and _ the 
Borough Councils has become a most 
prominent one in this discussion, I wish 
to say a few words about it. The hon. 


want to draw a/| 





Member for Battersea and his friends 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 


Opposition said sneeringly of the borough 
councillors ‘“‘in this connection they are 
elected for the cleansing and lighting of 
streets, and the provision of baths and 
wash-houses.” ..*5 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Why 
not ? 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS : That pre- 


sumably is all their work. 
Mr. LOUGH: It is their chief work. 
*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: And the 


right hon. Gentleman went on {to say, 
speaking of the management of schools 
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being entrusted to them, “ it woul] be 
in the hands of bodies who had no/| 
pretence of fitness to discharge those 


duties.” 


Mr. LOUGH : Hear, hear ! | 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: Exactly. 
And the right hon. Member for Tower 
Hamlets pursued the same line, stating 
“they are elected for sanitation,” i.¢., 
for sanitation only, while the hon. 
Member for Battersea stated—— 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): [ 
did not make any remark. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS : Perhaps 
the hon. Member will wait until I have 
finished the sentence. He stated that 
“the borough councillor, by virtue of 
his position, is incapable of doing edu- 
cational work,” 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: Hear, hear ! 
*Mr. BURDETTCOUTTS: I 


greatly resent these imputations, and I 
yenture to call the attention of those 
who are really interested in democratic 
principles to this contemptuous attitude 
towards the elected representatives of 
the people in that phase of local govern- 
ment where the real representative prin 
ciple assumes its truest form, and where 
the responsibility of the elected to the 
electors is more direct, because it is 
closer at hand than in any other body. 
Why all this contempt for the Borough 
Councils? The reason is not far to 
seek. Hon. Members opposite have cap- 
tured the London County Council, but 
they have not succeeded yet in capturing 
the Borough Councils, and although, for 
the reasons I have stated, I believe the 
Borough Councils are really more demo- 
cratic in their constitution than the 
County Council, when they are given 
an important share in local govern 
ment like representation on the Water 
Board or the Port of London, or, as in 
this Bill, on the Education Committee, 
it is called de-democratising our local 
government’ institutions because the 
particular form of democracy which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite prefer, because they 
can manipulate it, does not exist in 
these bodies. The right hon. Gentleman | 
the Leader of the Opposition said the 
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Borough Councils had no mandate on 
education. What mandate has the 
London County Council on education ? 
It is quite true it is the rating 


| authority for education, but does any- 
/one suppose, when a man goes to the 


poll in support of a particular candidate 
for the London County Council, he votes 
for him on education? When the London 
County Council becomes the educational 
authority the mandate will come, and 
when the Borough Councils participate in 
this work the mandate will come to them 
also. 


*Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) : The London County Council is 
now an education authority under the 


| Technical Education Acts. 


Mr. LOUGH: And has been for these 


twelve years. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I am not 
talking about Technical Education. | 
know about that, and the admirable 
way in which the County Council 
has conducted it. But | am_ speak- 
ing of primary education. The sug 
gestion of the hon. Member who 
interrupted me, was that an appreciable 
portion of the electors when they go to 
the poll vote for the London County 
Council as an education authority. I am 
afraid I cannot accept that suggestion. 
Of course, as I have said, when the 
Borough Councils become the education 
authority they will have their mandate, 
and therefore the argument which suggests 
they have no mandate now is worthless. 
I advocate strongly the inclusion of the 
Borough Councils on this Education 
Board, because we must have a large 
measure of delegation, and we must have 
a body composed of practical, sensible, and 
business men to whom that delegation 
must go. I advocate the Borough Coun- 
cils because I do not believe in all this 
talk about friction ; or that when these 
Borough Councils are on this Committee 
it will become a Committee which the 
London County Council will not trust. 
I believe when these men get to work 
they will do that work practically, 
conscientiously, and well I de not 
believe there will be a large amount 
of Party politics introduced into the 
body, or that there will be any 
opportunity for them, but if there are 
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Party politics on the Board, then I say it 
is healthy and consistent with our institu- 
tions that there should be more than one 
Party. If, on the other hand, there are 
no Party politics, then there is little in 
all this talk about friction. I advocate 
their inclusion because I do not agree 
with the idea that it will interfere 


with the London County Council being | 
the education authority. As has been | 


pointed out, it has on this Committee 


thirty-six members of its own and thirty- | 


one other members which it appoints, 
making sixty-seven members in all out 
of ninety-two, but I do not think 
so much of that. 
consider what are the relations between 


the London County Council and the) 


Consultative Committee set up under 
this Bill. 


retains all of the purse. I[ 


power 


believe it must delegate to the Committee | 


educational matters, except in case of 
urgency. 


proceed without referring matters to the 
Committee. When it has referred 
matters to the Committee, the Com- 
mittee reports to the London County 
Council, who can tear up the report 
and take no heed of it. With those 
powers and, in addition, the power of the 
purse, it is absurd to say that the London 
County Council is not virtually and practi- 


cally the education authority under this | 


Bill. I urge the inclusion of the Borough 
Councils, because, while I admit the 
difference between the functions of the 
London County Coancil and the Borough 


Councils, those functions are co-ordinate. | 


The County Council takes matters 
common to the whole Metropolis, and 


the Borough Councils take matters which | 
What can be more local than | 


are local. 


education? The only point of view from 


which it must be regarded as common 


is with .regard to uniformity, and 


that is secured by the provisions of the | 
All I claim is that these Borough | 


Bill. 
Councils should have their share in estab- 
lishing that uniformity of the general 
system. Jaastly, I claim that 
Borough Councils should be included 
because it is eminently consistent with the 
whole policy which His Majesty's 
Ministers have pursued with regard to 
local government in London. I remem- 
ber in the discussion on the Loca! 
Government Act of 1899 calling attention 
to the fact that a stranger coming to 


Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 
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I ask the House to | 


The London County Council | 


In case of urgency the County | 
Council, the education authority, can | 


the | 
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| England, the country which has given to 

the world the form and spirit of the 
| Parliamentary method, its responsibility, 
| and its representative principle, when he 
| examined the conditions in London, found 
|that the representative principle was 
almost non-existent in the groundwork 
of local government. No one voted 
at the vestry elections. It was to 
remove that reproach and to revitalise the 
representative principle at the base of the 
system, that the Government policy was 
directed. The only way they could do 
it was by enlarging or consolidating the 
area of the unit, but still more by rais- 
ing the dignity and adding to the import- 
ance of these local authorities. They 
have pursued that policy consistently, as 
instanced by the Water Board and the 
Port of London authority. But here, in a 
matter much nearer to them, the educa- 
tion of the children within their area, it 
is proposed to give these authorities a 
blow in the face and deprive them of 
any share in the central governing 
‘authority in this matter. If that is 
done I think it will arrest the flow of 
that new and larger life which it has been 
our policy to give to the popular aspira- 
tions for self-government in this great 
city. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has 
‘argued this question as if it were a 
political quarrel between the party which 
has the majority in the London County 
Council and the party which is in the 
majority on the Borough Councils. That 
is an extraordinary point of view for a 
London Member to take, a Member who 
is supposed to be watching, and to under- 
stand, the enormous and vital issues in 
volved in this Bill. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS : The right 
hon. Gentleman must remember I founded 
| that argument upon expressions used on 
his own side. 


Mr. BRYCE: Those expressions have 
been inaccurately stated, and as strongly 
misapprehended as the inferences the hon. 
Gentleman himself has drawn. 


| Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I quoted. 


Mr. BRYCE: He has not under- 
stood what has been said by my hon. 
‘friend the Member for Camberwell, 
and he certainly misunderstood the 
| attitude which has been taken up by 
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most of us with regard to this question. I 
personally, and so far as I know, the 
enormous majority of those who belong 
to the Liberal Party, have always desired 
the continuous maintenance of a directly 
elected educational authority, and neither 
the National Union, nor Dr. Clifford, nor 
anybody else has had anything to do with 
our forming that opinion. This Bill 
presents itself in two aspects ; it is a Bill 
which incorporates by its first clause the 
provisions, subject to modifications which 
are extremely difficult to follow, and 
which will cause the greatest possible 
trouble in future, of the Act of last year. 
It also creates a new authority for London. 
It creates that authority on the lines laid 
down in the Act of last year, but makes 
important variations which, so far as I can 
see, make the Bill far worse. 


This Bill applies the Act of 1902 to a 
population of 4,500,000—one-seventh of 
the people of England, and half what our 
entire population was a century ago. 
London is a city, but in administration 
and in resource it is a nation, and this is 
really a Bill to apply the Education Act 
of last year, with all its far-reaching 
principles, to a nation of 4,500,000 of 
people, a population rapidly increasing, 
and more than the whole people of 
England two or three centuries ago. 
Therefore, the application of these prin- 
ciples must be a matter of grave concern. 
What was it the Act of last year did! 
It destroyed, or at any rate postponed, 
the prospect of having a really organic 


and harmonious system of national 
education. It roused and strengthened 
sectarianism. It established, for the 


first time, tests in public elementary 
schools, because the schools had not 
beforehand been public elementary 
schools in the same sense as when sup- 
ported by the rates. Lastly, it refused 
the people the right of managing schools 
which, as ratepayers, they are called 
upon to support. All this is entirely 
opposed to the principles of free, popular 
government and religious equality. I 
am not going to repeat the arguments 
used last year, but it is necessary to 
reiterate the statement. All that we 


said last year about the pernicious prin- | 


ciples embodied in that Act we adhere 
to now, and we intend to maintain the 
contest on the lines on which it was then 
begun. We cannot see these principles, 
which we believe to be both novel and 
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dangerous, applied to London without 
renewing our protest against them. The 
question raised last year was not settled ; 
it still awaits the decision of the 
country, and the country will have to 
express its opinion upon it at the 
next General Election. The feeling then 
evoked in the country is now being evoked 
in London, and, if there were nothing 
else in the Bill to which we could take 
objection, we should feel bound to vote 
against it on Clause 1, which applies to 
London the principles of the Act of 1902. 
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I come now to the parts of the Bill 
which are special and peculiar to London. 
The Secretary to the Board of Education 
commented last night on the extreme 
quietude of the debate. That was not 
owing to any want of strong feeling ; 


it was largely due to a singular feature 


of the debate, viz., the remarkable 
unanimity on both sides. To that unani- 
mity the only exception was the Front 
Bench opposite. From all the rest of 
the House, without exception— 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WaLrer 
Lone, Bristol, W.): The hon. Member 
for Hampstead, 


Mr. BRYCE: I did not hear the 
speech of the hon. Member, but from 
what I hear he was no exception to 
what I was about to say. Every speech 
I heard contained grave reservations, 
and expressed strong disapproval of some 
provisions of the Bill, particularly with 
regard to the Borough Councils. Even 
such staunch members of the old guard 
as the hon. Members for Limehouse and 
Peckham condemned the part of the Bill 
relating to Borough Councils. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: The right 


hon. Gentleman is mistaken. The hon. 
Member for Limehouse and the hon. 
Member for Hampstead both  sup- 


ported, in the most express terms, the 
proposals with regard to the Mctropoli- 
tan Boroughs, and supported them by 
argument. 


Mr. BRYCE: I certainly understood 
the hon. Member for Limehouse to dis- 
approve of the large proportion on the 


Education Committee given to the 
Borough Councils. 
2G 
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Mr. HARRY SAMUEL (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I am afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman entirely misunderstood 
me. I pleaded most strongly for the reten- 
tion of the representation of the Borough 
Councils, but I said I had no objection to 
more county councillors being added. 


Mr. BRYCE: That at once clears up 
the matter, because that certainly is not 
the Bill ; therefore the hon. Member for 
Limehouse joins in the disapproval of 
the measure ? 


Mr. HARRY SAMUEL: I said I had 


no objection. 


Mr. BRYCE: I understood the hon. | 


Member to imply that he thought the 
Bill would be a better Bill if the County 
Council had a larger representation. 


Mr. HARRY SAMUEL: No. Person- 
ally I would give the Borough Councils an 
absolute majority. 


Mr. BRYCE: Well, I will give the 
Government the benefit of the hon. 
Member as an adherent. The House 
will at any rate agree that there has 
been a remarkable demonstration of 
disapproval of one of the most important 
provisions of the Bill from the Govern- 
ment’s own side. Adding to that fact 
the language of the Prime Minister, it 


appears to me that the House is now. 
debating, not the Bill before us, but a. 
possible Bill which has yét to emerge | 
Prime | 


from the Committee. The 
Minister, ina vague and guarded speech, 
endeavoured to minimise the Bill, to 
confine it to certain leading principles, 
and to express those principles in such a 
way as to make it possible in Committee 
to say that the present provisions for 
the constitution of the Education Com- 
mittee, and the arrangement of the 
management, are not essential parts of 
the Bill, thereby enabling his followers 
to vote for the Bill, while retaining the 
objections which they had so candidly 


expressed. But he did not tell us what | 


was proposed to be substituted ; conse- 
guently I am obliged to deal with the 
Bill as it stands, and to ask how it 
would work if passed into law. I cannot 
be surprised at the reception of the Bill 
when I look at the authority the 
Government propose to set up. It is 
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absolutely bewildering. What are the 
facts of the case? You have a system 
which has been working well, and im- 
proving as time went on, for thirty-three 
years. The friction and controversy 
which marked its earlier years have 
almost entirely disappeared. No charge 
is now brought against it. The excel. 
lence of its work is admitted, and the 
excelience of that part of its work which 
might be supposed to be open to 
criticism—the conduct of religious edu- 
cation—has been praised by Prelates of 
the Church of England itself. Since 
this question was raised no charge has 
been brought against the efficiency, zeal, 
| or wisdom with which the School Board 
has done its work. It has enlisted very 
capable men ; it has grappled with the 
enormous problem of covering London 
| with schools: it has worked up the 
quality of education; in the case of 
evening schools, in its zeal, it has even 
exceeded the limits of tie law ; and it 
has organised a system which has 
obtained the approval of the people. 
Reference has been made to the small 
number who vote at the School Board 
elections. One obvious explanation of 
that circumstance is the size of the 
School Board areas. A man takes com- 
paratively little interest in a matter 
which does not come directly home to 
him, and in regard to which he is only 
‘one of 50,000 or 60,000 electors. I 
believe you would get far heavier polls 
| with smaller School Board areas. But, 
apart from that, I believe another 
|explanation of the smallness of the 
| School Board polls is that there has been 
| On the part of the ratepayers a general 
| acquiescence in the policy of the Board. 
| When no large issues are before the 
electors they have not the same induce- 
|ment to record their votes. The policy 
| of the School Board has been established 
/on such firm and beneficent lines that 
public opinion in London has been well 
|content with it, and hence the small 
| polls at the elections. 


This body, which for thirty-three years 
has worked so well, is to be overthrown. 
| Nobody can deny that that is the object 
| of the Bill. Instead of the present simple 
| and efficient system we are to have one so 
confused that it is hard to discern even 
| ‘ts outlines. It seem to be an inextricable 
mixture of County Council, Education 
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Committees, Borough Councils, Borough | not recognise popular control, and 
Council Committees, voluntarymanagers, |it does nothing for efficiency and 


and the Board of Education—of authori- economy. The prominent feature which 
ties which cross and recross one another, | distinguishes this Bill from the Bill of 
and which are so interlaced that it is last year is the bringing in of the Borough 


hard to comprehend how the system 
can work at all. It comb’nes the 
maximum of complexity with the 
minimum of cohesion. What motives 
can have induced the Government to 
destroy a system which was working so 
well, in order to substitute for it a system 
so complex and unknown! Presumably 
the Government are desirous of improving 
the education of London; therefore [ 
have tried to find some explanation of 
the singular policy they have adopted. 
The object of the Bill last year was to 
give voluntary schools support out of the 
rates, but that could have been done in 
this Bill without abolishing the School 
Board. There was nothing to prevent 
the Government throwing upon the 
School Board for London the duty of 
supporting the voluntary schools exactly 
in the same way as the Board schools. 
There has never been wanting on the 
School Boards men quite capable of 
standing up for the denominational 
interest, and it would have been easy to 
lay statutory obligations upon the School 
Board in this respect. Even the Pro- 
gressive members of the School Board 
would have been willing to carry out 
whatever the Legislature laid upon them 
with regard to supporting voluntary 
schools. What is the other point? Con- 
sistency would seem to suggest that the 
precedent of last year should be followed, 
and that the body created should be the 
County Council or a Committee created 
upon the same lines as the County or 
Borough Council Education Committees 
of last year. But the Government have 
another pet aversion besides the School 
Board, namely, the London County 
Council. The County Council has been 
placed in a minority upon this Committee 
and its hands have been tied, partly 
through its relation to the managers, and 
partly through the magnitude of the 
work that will devolve upon it. I cannot 


Councils. I have not a word to say 
against the Borough Councils in their own 


| proper scope and sphere, and I entirely 


deny that there is any prejudice against the 
Borough Councils in our mind. [MINIs- 
TERIAL cries of “Oh! oh!”] At any 
rate I am not aware of any such senti- 
ment. I will say nothing about the 
Borough Councils except that they are 
an artificial creation, and not living 
entities like the other Boroughs, and they 
are not the kind of thing we understand 
by the term “ Boroughs,” when we think 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, or Sheffield. Those places are 
living municipal organs, but these London 
boroughs are not. {An Hon. MEMBER: 
“Why not?”] Because they are so 
different in their conditions, and the 
boundaries which divide them are not 
natural boundaries. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: That does not 
apply to Manchester and Salford. 


Mr. BRYCE: I think it would be a 
great deal better for Manchester and 
Salford if they were united, for they 
went to very large expense in founding 
two enormous technical institutions, and 
the money would have been infinitely 
better spent in establishing one institu- 
tion. Consequently, the very instance 
which the right hon. Gentleman suggests 
is an instance against his argument. 
Take Marylebone and Paddington. You 
can tell the limits of these places, but 
how can you get any local patriotism 
there? [An Hon. MEMBER: “ We el 
You might as well throb with loca 
patriotism in the Edgware Road. [An 
Hon. Member: “ Why not?”] Because 
these boroughs are artificial creations, and 
I am surprised that there is any differ 
ence of opinion upon this subject. I 
thought the sentiment of every Londoner 
was that he would like to know more 





see how it is possible for the County 
Council to fulfil these duties. This crude, 
clumsy, and chaotic scheme has all the 
faults of the Bill of 1902 in addition to 


about his borough, but he has no oppor- 
tunity of doing so. When a voting 
paper for a London borough is brought 
; round, there are probably not more than 
new faults of its own. Those faults seem | one or two names upon the list which are 
to me to be that the Bill does not | known to us. This is not owing to want 
recognise the unity of London, does j of interest on our part, but it is due to 
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the fact that there is very little known 
about what are called London boroughs, 
which are artificial divisions and not 
boroughs in the sense in which the great 
boroughs of England are municipal 
boroughs. That is the reason why I 
think they are not suitable to have 
educational functions delegated to them, 
and why they are not suitable to be 
brought in here as bodies which are 
intended to make up the central educa- 
tion authority for London. It was 
never intended when they were created 
that they should perform educational 
functions, ard they are not fitted by their 
membership to undertake them. [{ MINIS- 
TERIAL cries of “ Why?”] Because it 
was never thought of when the Borough 
Councils were elected. I will tell hon. 
Members why I do not think they can be 
chosen for educational purposes. One 
reason is that in the Government scheme 
only thirty-one out of 1,500 borough 
councillors can go upon the education 
authority. Under these circumstances 
how can it be present to the mind of the 
elector when he votes that he is choosing 
a proportion of 1,500 divided by thirty- 
one. It is an absurd suggestion, where 
only thirty-one out of 1,500 are to be put 
on the education authority, and where the 
interest in education will be so small, to 
contend that education can play any part 
in a Borough Council election. The 
thing is impossible on the face of it, and 
I fail to see how it can be alleged that 
the Borough Councils are in any way 
suitable bodies to be brought into the 
work of education at all as a part of the 
education authority or as managers. 
The precedent of the Water Board has 
been mentioned, but in that case it may 
be said that it was necessary to bring 
in external authorities, and it was a new 
thing. Therefore there might be a case for 
bringing in the BoroughCouncils, but where 
you have an authority working well, and 
where you have an existing authority in 
the County Council, discharging educa- 
tional functions already in regard to techni- 
cal education, the case that can be made 


out in the instance of the Water 
Board falls altogether. The Prime 
Minister in bringing in his Borough 


Councils Bill in 1899 said— 


‘* Thechange which took place when the County 
Council of London was created was so much 
in consonance with the traditions of English 
municipal Government that it is likely to be 
permanent, and whether it works ill or well, it 
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is likely for all time to represent the central 
body dealing with those matters in which all 
the parts of the Metropolis are alike interested, 
and which cannot be dealt with piecemeal by the 
various subordinated local authorities which 
rule over the smaller areas.” 

These words appear to find a direct and 
practical application to the subject of 
education. Education seems to me to 
be one of the things which fall within the 
terms laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. This concerns the whole of Lendon 
and all parts of London alike and 
similarly, and it cannot be dealt with 
piecemeal by the various subordinated 
local authorities. This is a matter which 
belongs to the central authority, and you 
will gain nothing whatever by bringing 
in borough councillors either as com- 
mitteemen or managers and you are 
bound to injure the general education of 
London. 

Now I ecme to my second point, 
which is popular conzrol. Allow me 
to make it perfectly plain that I do 
not want to deal with this question in 
any doctrinaire or democratic spirit. I 
do not care whether it is democratic or 
not, or whether it conforms to any 
particular form. I desire only to look at 
the essence of the thing we have to con- 
sider, namely, how best we can secure 
the interest, the co-operation and the 
help of the people of London in the work 
of education. We want to secure sym- 
pathy with the teacher and the worker 
alike, we want to enlist their thoughts 
and wishes, and their practical co-opera- 
tion. We want them to move education 
forward and secure a means of bringing 
the defects of system before the 
responsible authority, of having improve- 
ments introduced and we want to fix the 
responsibility. We want to have a body 
to whom praise or blame can be awarded 
according as the management works well 
or ill. We want a body which can be 
voted into office, or out of office, just as 
they meet the desires of the electors. 
Those principles are the very foundation 
of British self-government. I ask the 
House to bear those principles in mind, 
and to consider why they should be 
applied to education in London, Why 
should they not? Education needs 
popular interest and sympathy at least 
quite as much as any other part of our 
administration. I am not sure that it 
does not need it more than any other, 
because the results of education are less 
palpable to the ordinary citizen than 
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those things which concern the rest of 
hisexternal life. The ordinary man does 
not so fully realise what the benefit of the 
education of his child is, as he realises the 
paving of streets or the draining of houses. 
At the same time the benefits education 
can confer are even greater than those con- 
ferred by the other work of the local 
authority. Therefore you have the 
strongest possible case for applying the 
principles which are to secure popular 
co-operation, and to enforce responsibility 
in the work of education. I look to this 
Bill tosee for what it proposesas a means of 
securing co-operation, and for enforcing 
respousibility. Where do I find it? I 
do not find the means in the County 
Council, because the County Council 
cannot possibly be responsible for all the 
details, for atenth or hundredth part of the 
details, of educational work which has to 
bedone in London. It must go to the 
Committee, and it is impossible for the 
County Counciladequately tosupervise the 
work which has to be done by its Educa- 
tional Committee. Neither can I find this 
responsibility in the Committee, because 
inthe Committee the elected members 
of the County Council, the only body in 
which the responsibility can be vested— 
are in a minority, and therefore there is 
no responsibility. Still less do I find it 
in the borough councillors, numbering 
thirty-one and drawn from 1,500 mem- 
bers scattered over London. Least of ali 
canl find it in the co-opted members. 
Inno part of the Bill can you find that 
anyone can be made _ responsible or 
amenable to the public interest. The 
body will be far from the people, and 
will not be in touch with the people at 
all. If there be quest‘ons of educational 
policy to be determined, there will be no 
means of submitting these questions to 
the people. You cannot have an election 
of Borough Councils on educational 
questions. Even at the election of the 
County Council there are hundreds of 
other matters, and it is impossible to 
segregate educational questions and 
take the opinion of the people on them. 
Therefore, Iam obliged to come to the 
conclusion that, as far as London is con- 
cerned this principle of popular control 
ls entirely ignored. 

! come now to the question of 
eticiency. What prospect have you of 
efficient and, above all, of economical 
administration? Here is an enormous 
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mass of work, which has occupied hither- 
to a body which has had nothing else to 
do, and which has been obliged to do the 
work through a number of Committees 
appointed for particular parts of the 
School Board functions. Now you pro- 
pose to throw it on a new body which is 
already as fully occupied as it can be in 
the discharge of it’s functions. I heard 
the answer made tothat by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He said that Parliament has 
a great many functions—that Parliament 
has much more multifarious work to 
discharge than the County Council, and 
yet Parliament discharges that work. I 
think I have heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man say something to the effect that 
Parliament did not discharge the work, 
but I think we are all agreed that 
Parliament has become less and less equal 
to the work it has to discharge. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked if Parliament 
is able to discharge work so various why 
should not the County Council? Well, 
the fundamental difference is this. 
Parliament is not an administrative body. 
Parliament does not and cannot under- 
take 
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THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or THE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BALrour, Manchester, E.): I mentioned 
Parliament, but perhaps even a stronger 
and more pertinent case is that of every 
Borough Council in the Kingdom. They 
are not elected ad hoc. 


Mr. BRYCE: Every Borough Council 
in the Kingdom has enormous work to 
do, and one of the objections we take to 
the Bill is that the borough councillors 
are elected to do municipal work—having 
lighting, draining, police, and work of 
that kind—-and now technical education 
has been added. But strictly speaking, 
with the exception of technical education, 
municipal work is all work ejusdem generis, 
and the very objection we took to the 
Bill of last year was that you were pro- 
posing to give to these borough councillors 
an immense amount of additional work 
which I do not believe they will be able 
properly to discharge. We said that last 
year, and we adhere to that opinion now. 
1 entirely deny that the right hon. 
Gentleman has answered my argument. 
As regards Parliament I must repeat that 
it is not an administrative body. Its 
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duty is to look after administration, 
whereas the County Council and the 
Borough Council have to themselves 
administer. Why does not the Local 
Government Board try to throw the 
Poor-Law work on the municipalities ? 
That work isa great deal more nearly 
connected with the municipal work they 
have to do, than the work of education. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows very 
well that they would not have the time 
and capacity to undertake that work in 
addition to that they already discharge. 
But we have the most conclusive proof of 
the argument I am endeavouring to 
advance in the action of the County 
Council itself. I suppose if there ever 
was a body which, even in the estimation 
of its enemies, is not wanting in activity, 
energy, and self-confidence, and in the 
desire to increase its own jurisdiction, 
that body is the London County Council. 
Therefore it might fairly be supposed 
that the London County Council would 
welcome the great addition to its powers 
which the Government proposes to give 
it. But what happened yesterday ? 
The County Council had a debate on 
this subject, and by a majority of four 
to one it expressed its opinion that it 
was not able, had not time, and had not 
the capacity to undertake the additional 
work of London education. By a further 
vote of four to one—sixty-four to sixteen 
—it expressed its opinion that London 
education ought to be given to a body 
directly elected for the purpose. Well, 
I think the County Council may fairly 
be admitted to know its own strength 
and weakness, and if we find an 
ambitious body like that, declining work 
because it believes it has not the time, 
the capacity, and the special knowledge 
to undertake it, | should have thought 
that the House would hesitate before 
throwing this enormous additional 
burden on the County Council. That 
argument which I have used with regard 
to the County Council itself applies with 
almost equal force to the Committee of 
the County Council, because members of 
the County Council will be placed on 


the Committee, while they have the| 
ordinary County Council work to dis- | 


charge. It is not proposed to absolve 
them from that work. They are still, 


like other County Councillors, responsible | 


for the general policy of the County 
Council. They cannot wash their hands 
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|of it. They, as members of the Educa- 
| tion Committee, will not be able to 
| undertake this work. 

Here is another point. You have had 
'for the last thirty-three years an ex- 
tremely valuable element upon the School 
Board in the presence of women. They 
have had very often more time than 
most men can give to the work. They 
have had that power of patiently in- 


vestigating a case which _ specially 
belongs to women. They have been 
among the most assiduous and 


useful members of the School Board, and 
I believe every member of the Board 
will bear witness that they have been 
particularly valuable in dealing with 
school mistresses, who form so large a 
part of the educational staff. Therefore 
the loss of the services of women is a 
serious luss in regard to educational 
affairs. I have been told that they may 
come in as co-opted members, but that 
power is a very different thing from 
coming in with the authority of popular 
election behind them. There are, after 
all, only twenty-five co-opted members 
on the Education Committee, and out of 
these provision is to be made of various 
kinds, and few indeed will be the places 
that can possibly be left to be filled by 
women. Itseems to me one of the greatest 
drawbacks of the scheme is that it is 
impossible to elect women, or to make 
provision for their proper representation. 

The question of efficiency suggests 
another point. What are the relations 
which are to be established between the 
education authority and the school 
managers? The term managers is used 


here with regard to the borough 
councillors, but what is meant by 
managers? Managers, as __ hitherto 


understood with regard to elementary 
schools, are people who are on the spot, 
people who are attached to one or two 
particular schools, who know the needs 
and wants of those schools, are able to 
give frequent visits to the schools and to 
associate themselves directly with the 
work. The borough councillors are 
not a suitable body to be managers of 
schools. Therefore I do not feel that 
those who framed this Bill have had in 
their minds a vivid picture of what 
actual managerial work is when they 
allotted the work of managers to the 
borough councillors. There are at present 
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about 1,750 school managers in London, 
and about one-third of them are women, 
and, speaking broadly, the knowledge 
and experience of those women will be 
lost. It is possible, of course, that some 
of them may be appointed to the 
managing committees, but there is not 
the slightest certainty or guarantee for 


this, and the chances are that the great | 


majority of them will be lost to the 
work. It has been a feature of the 
present School Board system—probably 
itis not known to many Members of 


the House—that every member of the) 


School Board is bound to be a manager 
of some particular school. 
of that Board school he acquires a direct 
and immediate knowledge of the work- 
ing of the school. He knows the rela- 
tions between the managers and the 
Board, and the managers and the teachers, 
ina way which nothing but experience 
can enable them to do. 
that under this system. You cannot 
ask members of the Education Committee, 
and particularly those who are members 
of the County Council, to add to all 
their other work the work of managers 
of Board schools. You cannot do that 
with the provided schools, because they 
are already taken out of their control 
and put under the control of the 
Borough Councils. In that way you 
lose what has been an extremely valu- 
able element in the work of the present 
School Board, namely, the direct know- 
ledge that they have of the working of 
particular schools. That is one of the 
incidental results—I have no doubt it is 
intended by the Government—of the 
proposal to bring in members of the 
Borough Council as managers of schools. 


When I think of the reality of these 
questions, when I think of what the 
actual management of schools is, and 
what work has to be done, I am inclined 
to ask myself whether the First Lord 
of the Treasury is not living in a world 
of abstractions. He is a metaphysician. 
There was a great school of philosophers 
who bore the name of Nominalists. 
tight hon. Gentleman may, I think, be 
described as a Nominalist. He lives 
in a world of names. 
centralisation and delegation of manage- 
ment as if these phrases represent real 
things, whereas they are only so man 
names, only mere abstracts that blow 
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| hither and thither across the horizon of 
| his mind, but which do not correspond 
with the actual and concrete facts of the 
;case. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
| realised as a manager or as a member of 
'a School Board what the actual and 
|concrete facts of the case were, I do 
|not think he would have proposed to 
make the Borough Councils managers 
of the schools. KRecollect that they will 
not be members in the sense of the Act 
,of last year. Under that Act the 
managers in the provided schools were 
entirely under the control of the local 
education authority. Under this Bill 
that is not the case. In regard to the 
| provided schools, the management is 
taken out of the hands of the education 
authority. As a point of fact, the local 
education authority has less control over 
the provided schools than over the non- 
provided schools. That is an extra- 
ordinary anomaly for which no argument 


has been advanced. The power to 
| appoint and dismiss teachers should 
| be left to the central authority. The 


| results of vesting that power in the 
| London School Board had been admir- 
|able. It enabled the Board to give a 
stimulus to educational work all through 
the London staff. Masters and mistresses 
| had done excellent work with the prospect 
|of promotion; and they got promotion 
from one school or district to another. 
That cannot be done under the system 
proposed by the Government, because 
the patronage is taken out of the hands 
of the central authority and given to the 
Borough Councils. The provision which 
gives the Borough Councils the power 
to select sites for schools is also 
open to objection. The question of 
sites is, above all, a question which 
‘should be considered by the central 
authority, not in the interests of a particu- 
lar locality, but of the whole area which 
the school will serve. I gather, however, 
| that the control and management of the 
buildings, and probably the freehold, will 
be with the Borough Councils. 


} 


im. | SIR WILLIAM ANSON: No. 
The | 


Mr. BRYCE: In that case I hope the 
matter will be explained, for the Bill is 
obscure, at any rate ambiguous. No- 
thing is said to imply that the owner- 
ship is to be in the central authority. 
| The School Board of London has cultivated 
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for many years past what is called a 
management code. That code has been 
by degrees hammered by different Com- 
mittees into a very useful and workable 
document. Now there is no certainty 
that that management code will be 
adopted by the Borough Councils. The 
Borough Councils are at liberty to put it 
aside altogether, or only to adopt certain 
sections of it. 


Sm WILLIAM ANSON: There are 
the general directions. 


Mr. BRYCE: I do not think that 
general directions will cover the matter, 
but I am glad to hear from the hon. 
Gentleman that they do. I am, however, 
sure that that is not clear on the face of 
the Bill, and that in,that respect the Bill 
is capable of amendment. The one 
solitary practical argument which has 
been used in favour of the municipalisa- 
tion of education has been the argument 
that you ought to have one rating author- 
ity. I agree with the force of that argu- 
ment but I do not see in this Bill any 
guarantee of economy. The transfer of 
anything from one body to another has 
always been attended by an increased 
expenditure, and here you get the im- 
possibility of the London County Council, 
which is to be the rating authority, 
adequately controlling these Committees, 
and the impossibility of the Committees 
adequately controlling the spending 
managers. With this difficulty of im- 
posing financial control there will be the 
temptation which will naturally, humanly 
speaking, lie upon the boroughs to spend 
lavishly out of a fund which will not fall 
directly on them but on the general rate 
of London. In the absence of any motive 
for economy I expect a greatly increased 
expenditure. I find nothing in the 
powers of the London County Council to 
enable them to properly control and 
curtail expenditure. Therefore, apart 
altogether from the expenditure which 
will be involved in respect of the volun- 
tary schools, I am afraid that these 
and other changes in the Bill 
will increase the rates of London 
and make education more costly than 
hitherto. I confess I was not able to 
follow my hon. friend the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education 
when he spoke of all the advantages 
that would flow from what he called 
delegation to the Borough Councils. 
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The only tangible point I could catch 
was that the boroughs would be dis- 
posed to require, or exact, less from the 
teachers and therefore lower the 
standard of efficiency of education, 
My hon. friend did not use these 
words, but I am afraid that if you 
exact less from the teachers yon will 
lower the standard of efficiency. 


Sirk WILLIAM ANSON: What | 
said was that they would have more 
independence in the regulation of the 
teaching. 


Mr. BRYCE: If that is so I cannot 
possibly see how that is to be secured by 
the change made. I cannot see how 
that is to be so under the Borough 
Councils, who at present have no 
experience at all of the elementary 
schools in London. | confess that from 
whatever point I regard this Bill, and I 
really do not want to regard it from 
any but an educational point of view, | 
am not able to find that it secures either 
popular co-operation, popular control, or 
responsibility, economy, efficiency or 
progress in education. The longer I 
think of this scheme, and the more I 
hear about it from all quarters of the 
House, I am convinced that, whatever 
your wishes may be, whatever the 
plans with which you set out, you will 
be driven in the long run to have a 
special authority for education in 
London. That authority may be 
elected at the same time as the London 
County Council, or the London County 
Council may be provided with additional 
members elected for the particular 
purpose. That was a plan which was 
in my mind last year. But one way or 
another you will not be able to acquiesce 
in this scheme, but will be driven to 
find a body which has the time, the 
knowledge, and the ability to cope 
with this question properly. I would 
really appeal to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who has shown on occasion 
that he appreciates how entirely different 
the problem in London is from that 1 
other communities—although he some- 
times brings that difference on one side 
of his argument and sometimes on the 
other—and say to him: Is it not wilful 
blindness, is it mot perverseness t0 
ignore the patent facts which make 
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London so entirely different from | upon to make, in a very different spirit 
other cases, and which makes a blind | from that which the Ministry have shown 
following of consistency the very worst |in the Bill, a serious and earnest effort 
policy that can be adopted in a matter of | to make the education of the children of 
thiskind? I confess that I was perfectly | London, both higher and elementary, 
astonished to find, when this Bill was| worthy of the population and resources 
brought in, a nominally Conservative | of the capital of the British Empire. 
Government proposing to abolish one 
institution in order to substitute for it Mr. PEEL (Manchester, S.): The 
another of far less promise. That is not]. hh Gent] hee tee 
the course usually followed by that Party. | "82" 70”- k ag Sg eee 
It shows how much the Conservative spoken attac - ae Borough — 
Party has changed since the days of Sir|°”. the ground that they are really 
Robert Peel when it attempts to make it artificial bodies. In certain cases that 
is true; but in certain other cases 


its business to destroy institutions which | °° . : 
have worked so well. I have endeavoured |! 18 not true. Some of the Borough 
to keep clear of passion. Certainly we Councils have a distinct vitality and 
have the advantage that the element of | energy of their own. The argument 
religious controversy in regard to the|‘s, however, a rather unfortunate one 
educational problems of London has been for the right hon. Gentleman to have 
entirely c¢liminated from our view. [| used. He did not seem to be aware of 
have looked at the needs of London, and | the fact that the London County Council 
the facts of the case as a citizen of | itself is an absolutely a.tificial body. 
London ought to know them. I do/ There is the Metropolitan Police Area, 
recognise one great benefit in the Bill. | Water London, and the Administrative 
It gives wider powers of rating for the|County of London; and there is no 
purposes of higher education. I desire to | earthly reason why Woolwich, on the 
acknowledge that in the amplest way, and | south side of the river, should be included 
I earnestly hope that these powers will|in London while West Ham on the 
be used for higher and technical educa-| north side is excluded. 1 regret very 
tion. I believe it will be for the real! much that the Opposition have thought 
benefit of all classes—for the London poor | fit to take their stand purely on the 
as well as for the well-to-do—that higher negative in this matter, and should have 
and even University education should be | adopted the principle of an ad hoc autho- 
made available within its borders, and I | rity for London. I should have thought 
believe that the rates might be properly | that, as the wd hoc principle had been 
used for such a purpose, although | piven up with reference to the rest of 
whether these powers will be liberally | England, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
used I have some little _apprehension. | would not have thought it necessary to 
But apart from that benefit, which I do | introduce it in connection with London. 
corer the Bt which gh ae hope that when th Bl it ped 
features than those to which I object | shall be able a do ee with the air-sea 
ee en ee eee Ma the | Sity. of having special bodies dealing 
ray, 3 AE spe Pag sgt | with special work If we really wish 
phrases “decentralisation” and “ delega- ir Roa a Pie Bere 
tion,” to which there is nothing to corre- |? "Y° ee rene eee ae 
: ie ~<g al work in connection with local 
spond, and which confer no solid benefit. | pe eto : 
I should be disappointed indeed in regard | 8’¥ernment, there are many subjects, 

PI s epi ’ 
, such as asylums, which might be made the 


to the future of education in London if I | é : : ay: 

did not feel assured that the essential and | 8¥ bject of Special bodies, in preference to 
fundamental defects of the scheme which | education in whicha general knowledge of 
isnow before us—a scheme which already | affairs comes so largely into play. The 
in some of its vital features has been | hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
condemned by public opinion, and which Camberwell, in a very interesting speech, 
I believe will be more and more exposed | which I suppose is his — poss 
if it ev eigio Brae sae seers is about to be destroyed as a member 
iit ever comes to be applied in p © of the School Board, gave us a long 
—if [did not feel sure that these defects | xecount. of the labours in which the 


are such that the Measure cannot possibly | School Board were engaged. In fact 


stand, and that we shall soon be called | the hon. Gentleman drew such a 
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tremendous picture of the labours of the 
School Board, that he almost overdid 
the case. 
Scotland and Wales with the one 
Board dealing with education in London, 
the population being about equal; but 
his argument cuts both ways. It would 
be as impossible for any special body in 
London to deal with the whole of the 
education of London as it would be for 
the County Council itself, without 
adding a certain number of members to 
that body. The question has assumed 
a very different aspect since the speech 
of the Prime Minister, because many of 
the objections which many of us felt to 
the Bill as it was introduced, have been 
to a great extent removed by that speech. 
The Prime Minister indicated that on 
such important details as the repre- 
sentation of the Borough Councils on 
the central board, and the proportion of 
representation to be given to the 
County Council he had an open mind ; 
and it is not too much to assume that if 
he has an open mind on these matters, 
theSecretary for the Board of Education 
’ has also an open mind regarding them. 
We have several types of bodies in 
London. We have the Water Board, on 
which the London County Council has 
t Certain representation ; but the Water 
Board raises its own rate and spends it. 
The School Board spends the money 
although it does not raise the rate, but 
it can command another body to raise 
it. In this case, we are going to havea 
body to manage education which cannot 
itself raise the rate, and which cannot 
demand that another body shall raise it. 
It will have to consult with a small 
section of its own number as to whether 
or not a proposed rate will prove accept- 
able to the rating body—the London 
County Council. The Secretary to the 
Board of Education, when he was speak- 
ing of the proportion of representation 
which the London County Council 
would have on this Board, said he con- 
sidered that the thirty-six members of 
the Council would have great influence, 
because the remaining sixty-one members 
would be consulting them as to the 
kind of educational course that would 
be pleasing to the parent body. They 
would be regarded as beings from a 
superior sphere, charged with a know- 


ledge of what the parent body wished, 


Mr. Peel. 


{COMMONS} 


' and all the other members on the Board 


He compared the Boards in| 
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would be in the nature of a consultative 


body. 


I think this matter ought to be 
considered not only from the point of 
view of the members of the Board, but 
also from the point of view of the 
London County Council itself. As the 


' Secretary to the Board of Education has 


stated, it is of the utmost importance 
that we should establish absolute 
sympathy between the Board and 
the London County Council. It is 
difficult to see how that sympathy can be 
established as the Bill stands, because, in 
order to make this Bill thoroughly work- 
able, we have got to persuade the County 
Council to give the fullest confidence to 
this Board, and to delegate to it as many 
of its duties, consultative and executive, 
as they possibly can. You surely cannot 
do that if the London County Council 
feels that it is represented on the Board 
only by a small minority. The hon. 
Member for North Camberwell, speaking 
of the President of the Technical Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County 
Council, mentioned the fact that in 
several committees there was a majority 
of non-elected members. That is 
perfectly true ; but these committees are 
sub-committees ; and they know perfectly 
well that they must report to the Tech- 
nical Education Committee before their 
report is submitted to the London 
County Council. Therefore the Technical 
Education Committee in that case per- 
form duties which might otherwise be 
thrown on the London County Council. 
The Prime Minister indicated that he 
would be quite ready to increase the 
representation of the London County 
Council, and if the number representing 
the London County Council is increased, 
I hope the Prime Minister will see fit to 
remove the representation of the Borough 
Councils. It has been suggested that it 
would perhaps have been better to have 
allowed the London County Council to 
itself formulate the scheme, rather than 
that it should be fixed in the Schedule. I 
cannot help thinking that that would be 
the better way, because it would secure 
thorough sympathy between the London 
County Council and the body which it 
had itself created ; but the Secretary for 
the Board of Education told us that in 
that case the representation of the 
Borough Councils might not perhaps be 
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Apparently 
the formulation of the 
scheme was not left to the Jondon 
County Council itself. I should like to 
say very briefly why I think that it is 
not necessary that the Borough Councils 
should have representation on this Board. 
They are represented on the Water 
Board ; but the argument given for that 
was that they were the sanitary authority, 
and, as such, had a certain right to sit on 
the Water Board. No such argument 
can be used in this case. We are not 
taking away from them any kind of 
authority which they now possess. Up 
to the present, they have not had any- 
thing to do with education in London, 
and I cannot help thinking that they 
would value more the power they would 
get as managers of the provided schools 
in their own area, rather than the im- 
portance they would obtain by sending a 
single representative to the Education 
Board. The inclusion of the representa- 
tives of the Borough Councils seems to 
me to strike at the general principle of 
London government, which lays down, 
strongly and firmly, that the London 
County Council is to deal with all 
matters which affect London  gener- 
ally, and that the Borough Councils 
are to deal with matters within the 
purview of their own area. 


included. 
reason why 


Again we are told that the London 
County Council would not be equal to the 
task. The hon. Member for North Cam- 
berwell suggested a way out of that— 
namely, by increasing the number of 
county councillors. I do not myself like 
that way of dealing with the matter; but 
we have to recognise that London is ex- 
ceptional, in this sense—that the interests 
we have to deal with are enormous, 
and that therefore it may be necessary 
to have an abnormal number of county 
councillors to deal with them. My own 
view ig that it will not be necessary at 
first to increase the number, and that 
we could economise very largely in the 
existing number. J express only my own 
feeling when I say that a Committee of 
seven or eight members is better than 
a Committee of fourteen or fifteen 
members. I say that with all deference 
to the Cabinet. By reducing the size 
of the Committee a large number of 
members would be set free and would be 


able to devote themselves to the business 


{29 APRIL 1903} 
that was the! 
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of London education. I believe also 
that the London County Council would 
economise a great deal of its labour by 
not doing many things it now does by 
direct labour, and that, in other ways, 
I believe the Council would be able to 
set free a large number of members to 
undertake the work of London educa- 
tion. With reference to the appoint- 
ment of teachers, all I would say is 
that the central body ought to have 
some control over that, as it has over 
the appointment of head-teachers in 
non-provided schools. All I wish to 
secure is that thereshould be an absolutely 
free system of promotion for the whole 
of London, and that the best teachers 
should be equally diffused. As to the 
relation of the Borough Councils to the 
central Board, !| should like to make 
this suggestion —anything that would 
improve the status of the Borough 
Councils and improve their interests in 
local affairs, without militating against 
the general administration of London, 
would be of the utmost value. I think 
it possible that certain difficulties may 
arise in connection with the sub-com- 
mittees of the Education Board. If 
committees of the Borough Councils 
are to manage groups of schools in their 
different districts, it will not be to the 
Borough Council itself, but to its 
Committee, that the County Council 
will have the right of nominating 
a certain number of members. If 
changes of this kind are made in the 
Bill, I am convinced it will make for the 
good of London. The hon. Member for 
Camberwell, in an eloquent passage, told 
us of the men and women who had 
done great service for the education of 
London on the London School Board, 
but I feel that the educational resources 
of London are not confined within the 
walls of the School Board, and that we 
shall find persons under the new scheme 
with no less zeal and no less enthusiasm, 
and we shall gain many who through 
the channels of local government can 
touch education at more numerous 
points, and I think will be able to 
bring wider and larger experience to 
the work of education. That being 
the case I am very glad that the Party 
with which I am associated will be 
itself associated with so broad and 
vigorous and revivifying a reform. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Before I go into the details 
of the Bill, I wish to say that if I stand 
between the House and hon. Members 
intimately connected with this matter, I 
must ask the indulgence of the House, 
because I have been asked to speak for a 
class whose voice can only be heard 
through those who sit on these benches. 
I speak on behalf of the Irish people of 
thiscountry. Further, I would say that 
inasmuch as this country assumes to 
govern Ireland according to her ideas, 
if at times Irish Members intervene 
in matters relating to this country 
Parliament cannot complain. There 
was a very expressive passage in the 
speech delivered by the Secretary to the 
Board of Education last night. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the position of 
the children of the poor in our public 
schools. He pictured in a few words 
how these children often came to the 
schools hungry, already tired by work 
they had done, and from squalid homes. 
I wish I could bring home to the House 
as clearly as it is in my own mind the 
position of the Irish people as it is 
in this country, because the vice 
of the system from their point of view 
is this— From circumstances’ which 
would be avoidable at home, Irishmen 


in this country are to a large extent | 
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Catholic children in the schools of 
London, and 106 elementary schools. 


This Bil', like all others, consists of two 
things, the principle, and the machinery 
by which the principle is to be carried 
out. The principle of the Bill is the 
application of the principle of the Aet 
of last year to London. That principle 
means that the voluntary schools shall 
have a right to rate aid, and that being 
so this Bill contains a principle which 
neither I nor any man of the Party to 
which I belong are prepared to give a 
hostile vote. But when I come to the 
machinery I must speak with consider- 
able hesitation. It abolishes the School 
Board, and with it the cumulative vote, 
and the cumulative vote has been in the 
past the best protection to the minority 
of this country, especially the religious 
minority. It must be remembered that 
in any observation I make on this 
matter I represent those who by this 
Bill are compelled to give up what has 
been the best method of safeguarding 
their religious rights. 1 deplore the fact 
that the case of the voluntary schools 
| has been brought into collision with the 
School Board system, and I say that if 
it had not been for the zealots and 
extremists on both sides it would lave 
been possible to have made an eirenicon 
under which the rights of the School 








the drudges of the country, doing the| Board would have been maintained as 
hardest and the worst work; they | well as the rights of the minority. My 


are the poorest of the poor. And this 
extraordinary thing existed under the 
Education Acts of this country unti 
modified last year, and it exists in 
London now, and will till modified by 
this Bill, that the poorest of the poor 
are most heavily taxed for education. 
That is to say, the Irish parent, who is 
the typical poor parent in this country, 
has to pay the school rate of the school 
he is opposed to religiously, and pays 
the voluntary tax to the school o: his 
own Church. I must say I was sur. 
prised that the action of these Irish 
Catholics in refusing to allow their 
children to go to the richly-endowed and 
well-equipped schools of the nation, 
rather preferring them to go to the 
tumbledown and badly-equipped schools 
of their own faith for conscience sake, 
did not appeal to the reformers of this 
country. We have 30,000 Irish Roman 


| 


| hon. friend the Member for East Mayo 
| and myself, more than once pointed out 
in the debates on the Act of last year 
what an enormous danger to the volun- 
tary school system there was jn the Bill 
of last year, and our fears have been 
more than realised. The rights of the 
toman Catholics will be extirpated under 
this Bill, as they have been in many 
parts of the country by the Act of 1902. 
The effect of this Bill will be to m ke 
the last stage of the Roman Catholics 
worse than ever. Take the position of 
the ‘arge Roman Catholic districts in 
Lancashire. In Nelson we have three 
Roman Catholic schools out of a total 
of thirteen, and we have no representa- 
tion, though we always had a Roman 
Catholic on the School Board. At Hey- 
wood we have in the schools one-eighth 
of the children, but there we have no 
representation. In Bacup representation 
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was refused us, and in Rochdale, although 
the scheme is not finally approved, there 
is no provision for Roman Catholic 
representation, although we know that 
there is « large Roman Catholic popu- 
lation there. But take the case of 
Kidderminster, where there was a 
Roman Catholic on the School Board, 
there we have no direct representation 
on the Committee, and a memorial has 
been sent to the Board of Education on 
the subject. There has been something 
said as to intolerance in this matter, but 
I would remind my hon. friends that 
all the intolerance is not on one side. 

The Board of Education forwarded to 
the Kidderminster Council a copy of a 
protest which they had received from 
Roman Catholics to the Borough Edu- 
cation Scheme, and while not feeling 
that the nature of the objection was 
such as to make it necessary to with- 
hold their approval of the Kidderminster 
scheme, yet hoped the Council would 
bear in mind the views embodied in the 
protest. The Mayor was proceeding to 
read the protest, when Alderman Parry 
interposed to say that he did not think 
it was necessary that the letter should 
be read, as it was out of date, and there 
was no use reviving a matter now 
settled. Alderman Pensotti, in agree- 
ment, said it seemed as if the authorities 
were having a bit of fun at the expense 
of the Council. The letter was >ot read 
and no action was taken in the matter. 
That is the way the remonstrance of the 
Roman Catholic population of WKidder- 
minster was treated. In Liverpool we 


have only one Roman Catholic on the | 


Education Committee, and there was a 
time when we had no fewer than seven 
members on the School Board. 
have no more than one on the Committee, 
thus showing that the abolition of the 
cumulative vote, instead of being a pro- 
tection, has really been a disaster, and in 
Liverpool the Roman Catholic population 
is one-third of that of the whole of the city. 
Therefore the experience of the Act of 
last year, which is now to be applied to 
London, is full of warning to Catholics 
as to the danger of any scheme which 
destroys the protection of the cumulative 
vote, and it is in the light of that experi- 
ence I must consider the proposals of this 
Bill. 

What I have always desired to see 
is a combination of the School Board 
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system—that is, popular control—with 
the system of rate aid to voluntary 
schools. We actually have that system 
in London already in the case of the 
Jewish community. In the East End there 
are several Jewish schools, one of which 
is the largest voluntary school n_ the 
world, and there are also Jewish Board 
schools, the buildings of which have been 
erected at the cost of the rates, the 
teachers in which are paid out of the 
rates, and the teaching in which is 
thoroughly Jewish and as denominational 
as the teaching in any Catholic school. 
The School Board gets over the difficulty 
of giving rate aid to sectarian schools in 
this way. The Jewish schools teach 
only the Old Testament, therefore they 
do not teach any Christian formula or 
definite Christian doctrine ; and _ the 
Jewish teacher is appointed, not because 
he is a Jew—that would be sectarianism 
—but because he knows Yiddish, and can 
teach Yiddish to the children. By this 
subtlety the School Board, swearing it 
will never give a penny to denomina- 
tionalism, grants money for the teaching 
of the Jewish religion by Jewish teachers 
to Jewish children. I do not blame 
them for it, but what I do contend is, 
that if you endow the maximum of Jewish 
dogma, you have no right to refuse to 
endow a minimum of Christian doctrine. 
If zealots on both sides had kept ont 


|of the way that is how the question 
| might have been dealt with. 
one hand, Catholics had declared, as they 


If, on the 


| were ready to do, that they invited every 
'form of control and investigation by 
| public authority, and, on the other hand, 


Now we | 





the public authority had been willing to 
deal only with the secular education for 
which they paid, leaving to the schools 
the question of the particular religious 
doctrine they should teach, we should not 
now be face to face with the religious war 
which | believe is seriously threatening, 
the voluntary school system. What 1s 
the position with regard to our schools ? 
We are face to face with the abolition 
of the School Board and the cumulative 
vote, and | must say that, seeng we 
have always had representatives on the 
School Board, and that at present two 
excellent Catholic priests are members, | 
view with some alarm and considerable 
regret the disappearance of the School 
Board. I do that the more because of 
recent proceedings at the School Board. 
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The hon. Member for North Camberwell 
moved this Resolution— 

“‘ That, having regard to the large population | 
of London, and to the very great extent of the | 
work which has to be performed in connection 
with primary education, and, further, to the 
large amount of work which will be entailed in 
developing and organising technical and higher | 
education, it is the opinion of the School Board | 
for London that this work cannot be adequately 
discharged by any body attached to, or subor- 
dinate to, any local authority elected for 
London and charged with other and onerous 
duties.” 


That resolution, which I interpret as | 
a strong condemnation of the machinery 
of this Bill, was seconded by the late 
leader of the Moderate Party, supported 
by several Moderates, and carried by 
thirty - one to seventeen, the two 
Catholic members of the Board voting 
in the majority. Therefore, in taking, 
up a position of hesitation—I will not 
develop it into hostility at present—with 
regard to the machinery of the Bill, I 
am acting in accord with the Catholic , 
members, who are most competent to 
speak on the matter, and who have 
definitely declared their opinion in the 
manner | have stated. I must, how- 
ever, express my thorough approval | 
of the recognition of the principle of 
co-option. I do not lay down the 
doctrine that electioneering is one of 
the highest of political arts, though, 
certainly, it leads to the highest political 
positions, nor am I disposed to lay it 
down as the sole means of proving 
the qualifications of an education 
authority. ‘There is something to 
be said for educationalists who do 
not care for the tumultuous and 
tempestuous proceedings of election- 
eering, having an opportunity of placing 
their services at the disposal of the 
public through another channel. 
With the extinction of the cumulative 
vote, co-option is the only protection 
we have for the representation of our 
religion. The feeling of my friends is 
that the Borough Councils are not 
bodies to which our destinies can 
safely be entrusted. On the question 
as between a large central body 
representing the entire community, 
and a small local body representing 
often local prejudices and narrowness, | 
I agree with the position of Lord 
Salisbury in 1885, when he said that if 
he had to make his choice between 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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throughout the Metropolis. 
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County Councils all over Ireland and a 
Home Rule Parliament in Dublin, he 
would choose the Home Rule Parliament as 
being more likely to safeguard the rights 
of minorities. I should be in favour of 


the central authority at Spring Gardens 


as a safer guardian of the rights of 
minorities than the scattered local bodies 
I hope the 
Government will take up a broad and 
open attitude on this Bill. Nobody can 
expect them to abandon the principle of 
rate aid to voluntary schools, but I hope 
they will see that the education of this 
great city is entrusted to a body that 
is equal to the demands of the work. 


| As far as I am able to form an opinion, | 


would be inclined to support an «ud hoe 
body, or, if that be impossible, to support 
an increase of the County Council 
which would make it adequate to the 
dignity and difficulties of the task imposed 
upon it. 


*Sir JOSEPH DIMSDALE (London 
City): I have listened with attention to 
speeches, many of which have been most 
interesting, and while I can quite under- 
stand that there must be divergence of 
opinion upon a subject presenting so 
many aspects as does that of the educa- 
tion of London, yet I confess I am sur 
prised at the action taken by some— 


though I hope but a few—of the 
hon. Members representing  metro- 
politan constituencies. Only a short 


time ago the Government were urged to 
create Borough Councils, to invest them 
with large powers, and ultimately to 
enable them to become self-governing 
entities. This question of education is 
one of the first important matters, so far 
as the Metropolis is concerned, which 
has come before the House since the 
creation of the Borough Counci's, and 
we find some of their members seizing 
upon this opportunity to belittle 
their position or capacity for under- 
taking their share of the work and 
responsibility. I should like to know 
why representatives of the Borough 
Councils are less able to carry out with 
ability and integrity the work of educa- 
tion than the members of the London 
County Council. They are elected by 
the same body, and they, to a large 
extent, recruit the London County 
Council; and I fail to see why, if they 
are intelligent enough to sit at Spring 
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Gardens, their ability is questioned, and 


why they are unable and unfit to repre- | 


gent their borough on the Education 
Board. I donot wish to minimise the 
work done by the Technical Education 
Board, upon which I had the honour 
of sitting for some years. | know the 
excellent work it has done, but I attri- 
bute the happy results attendant upon 
that work to obvious reasons. The 
first is that it is helped and assisted by 
outside aid, and secondly, that it never 
permits either party politics or religious 
controversies to come within the purview 
of its objects, its ends, or its debates. Let 
us assume fora moment that the London 
County Council had a clear majority on 
this Board—are we sure that this excel- 
lent rule of not permitting politics and 
eschewing religious controversies will be 
adhered to in the future? The answer 
is clear from what took place at the 
meeting of the London County Council 
yesterday. In presenting the Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the 
London County Coun-il on the London 
Education Bill the Committee use these 
words— 


“ The indifference thus shown by the Govern- 
ment to the views of the Council in a matter 
which vitally affects its in*erests and position 
might perhaps have been anticipated.” 


The want of ordinary courtesy and 
consideration for this House is almost 
amusing, but I will leave that matter to 
the judgment of the House. Our first 
duty is not to look after the interests 
of either the London County Council 
or any other body, but to look after 
the interests of the children of this 
country, upon whom the greatness of 
this Empire depends in the future, and 
I am sure no question of expediency 
will allow His Majesty’s Government 
to overlook such an important con- 
sideration. But the subsequent action 
of the London County Council upon 
the receipt of this Report still more 
discloses how an assured majority would 
use its dower. By a large majority the 
following Resolution was carried by 
the Council— 


“ And this Council earnestly protests against 
ing required by law to make rates to be 
applied in the maintenance of denominational 
schools not under public control, and in the 
payment of salaries to teachers who, while 
paid wholly out of public money, are subject 


to religious tests.” 
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Why, Sir, if this means anything it 
means that those schools which 
are under denominational influence, and 
which educate an enormous percentage 
of our children, would have the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining the requisite funds 
to carry on their work. I would be the 
last to use the slightest influence over 
the religious opinions of anyone, but to 
eliminate our voluntary schools would be, 
to my mind, a national calamity, for I 
think education based upon religion—not 
necessarily of a sectarian character—is 
the bedrock of the greatness and stability 
of our country. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Haddington, 
in his admirable speech yesterday, re- 
ferred to the necessity for continuity. 
This would not be attained by the elimin- 
ation of the Borough Councils and by the 
sole retention of the London County 
Council. Both bodies are periodically 
elected, and as soon as next March the 
London County Council may have an en- 
tirely changed membership. 


Before sitting down I cannot re- 
frain from referring to the immense 
debt the country owes to the voluntary 
schools, which have really been the 
pioneers of education in London, and 
which have been and still are carried on, 
in many cases without being subsidised by 
the State. It was stated during the 
debate yesterday that the initiation of 
anything like technical education came 
from the London County Council. That, 
Sir, is absolutely inaccurate. Technical 
education had its inception in the City of 
London, and was doing good and solid 
work many years before the London 
County Council, as its understudy, de- 
veloped it with the rates of London at 
its back. Among the many imperish- 
able monuments to the honour of London, 
some of the most lasting and greatest will 
be such schools as Charterhouse, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, the City of London 
Schools, the Grocers, the Mercers, the 
Drapers, the Skinners, the Leather 
Sellers, the Goldsmiths, the Cloth- 
workers, and many more, which in days 
gone by were, with others, practically the 
only pivots around which education 
revolved. Nor is the City of London 
backward at paying its quota in edu- 
cating the masses of to-day. It is 
reasonable, I think, to say that the children 
educated within the confines of the City 


,do not exceed 1,200, many of whom 
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come from outside the City boundaries, 
and yet the sums paid by the City 
for education during the last ten 
years amounted to the large sum of 
£2,342,175, or equal to an average rate 
of 1s. ld. in the £. I do not say we 
have done more than we should have 
done. Now it is proposed to give the 
City of London a representation of two 
members, and this certainly does not err 
upon the side of liberality, and Iam bound 
to say I am disappointed in that particular. 
Knowing the difficulties of the large 
question of education, and realising that 
the Government have done their utmost | 
for the welfare of London as a whole, I 
cordially support the Second Reading. 
I hope that when this Bill goes to Com- 
mittee it will be judiciously dealt with, 
and I hope we shall come at last to a 
scheme which will be worthy of this 
House, and which will do undoubted good 
to thousands and tens of thousands of 
children in this vast Metropolis. 


*Sir MICHAEL FOSTER (London 
University): My right hon. and learned 
friend the Member for Haddington 
in the speech he delivered yesterday 
made reference to the University of 
London, which I have the honour to | 
represent. In view of that, and in view 
more especially of the intimate relations 
which must obtain between the University 
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and the new education authority, and of 
the great importance that both of them 
should work together for the education of | 
this great city, I crave the indulgence | 
of the House to say a few words on that | 
topic. It was by the House that a few | 
years ago the University of London was | 
entrusted with the higher teaching of this 
great city. Since that time a number of 
able and energetic men have been build- | 
ing, and have made progress in building, | 
a University of which I venture to say the | 
like does not exist elsewhere. While not | 
giving up the older functions of a Univer- | 
sity, it has opened its doors to everyone, | 
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classes. The University recognises that 
the higher and fuller knowledge given by 
University training is good for all con. 
ditions of life, for commerce, for industry 
for business, for trade as well as for law, 
medicine, and the Church. It has done 
this, and it has also determined that 
it should not while doing this re. 
nounce the higher task of a University, 
to help and train those who belong 
to it in furthering, extending the 
bounds of knowledge, and in the 
higher interests of science, letters 
and art. Now I ask myself the 
question, what should be the connection 
between this University with these special 
functions and the new education authority ! 
The right hon. Member for Haddington 
sugvested that the University might 
be represented by statute upon that edu- 
cational authority. For myself, I am not 
quite sure whether it would not be best 
to leave the two perfectly tree to work by 
mutual consent for that which they 
think to be for the best good of the 
city, but if there is to be representation 
I would venture to suggest that the 
word “expert” does not exactly state 
what would be the intervention of the 
University. A true expert—for there 
are false experts—is in the nature of 
leaven. A little goes a long way. “A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
But it is not that kind of action which 
the University of London would ask for. 
It would rather seek to be accepted asa 
partner working for the common good 
of the city. That is a matter rather for 
Committee than for to-day, but I would 
venture to make one or two further ob- 
servations, and in doing so I am following 
no mandate but simply speaking my own 
views. 

I would ask what are the features 
in the new authority which would render 
it most effective for working in common 
with the University of London ? What 
are the features which the University of 
London, I believe, would desire to see 


irrespective of creed or race, in all parts of | upon this educational authority. I think 
the Empire, and it has set itself to be the | I may say, in the first place, that it must 
active working University of this great | be one authority for the whole of London 
city. While the old Universities are | To the University of London, London is 
centripetal in their action, while they | one and indivisible. It is not a collection 

raw to themselves students from | of houses or parishes, but a flow of 
various parts of the country, this Uni-| persons to and fro through a large area 
versity has set itself the centrifugal task | The authority must also be homogeneous, 
to carry University teaching to the homes | so that it may make up its mind swiftly 
of persons in the city, and persons of all | and effectively and it must have the 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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wer of the purse. Then, in the second 
place, I venture to say that the authority 
must deal with all kinds of education, 
from the beginning to the end. We hear 
of the division of education into three 
categories — primary, secondary, and 
technical—and of each clamouring to 
have home rule. The University of 
Londen does not recognise these dis- 
tinctions. It welds them all together, 
and it will look to the new authority 
to have the same view, recognising 
that even the higher learning is in- 
effective unless it is based upon a 
sound beginning, recognising also that 
the very beginning is only effective when 
it sets its face towards the heights to 
which it may reach. In the third place, 
this University is very largely composed 
of women. Women take part in its 
governing body by right and not by per- 
mission. And I take it that, if the new 
authority is to work hand in hand with 
the University of London there must be 
women on that authority—not one or two 
women picked out by favour, but women 
sitting there not by permission but by 
right. NowlI ask myself, can I recognise 
the acceptance of these features in the 
Bill? I cannot tell, for I must confess 
that, although I have listened to the 
debate with care for two days I do not 
understand the Measure, and my feeble 
eyes will not permit me to pierce through 
the fleshy clauses of the Bill and 
see that intangible soul which was 
called its principle. I would like specially 
to know this because the University of 
London is a real democratic University in 
the true sense‘of that much used word. I 
would like to know whether the soul of 
the Bill entails, as was stated by the 
Secretary to the Board of Education, the 
abolition of the School Board, or whether, 
as was stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, it simply means its absorption, 
because these are two very different 
things. It seems to me that, according to 
the latter suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Camberwell, there might be an 
election of a third real councillor, with 
all the functions of a councillor, 
who would by the force of circum- 
stances become in all probability 
the representative of the old School Board. 
That enormous break of continuity 
between the old and the new, which 
every educationalist must regret, would 
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thus be avoided. I trust that His Majesty’s 
Government will give most serious 
consideration to that suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Camberwell. I thought 
when the Prime Minister rose I should 
see clearly what the principle of the 
Bill was. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there were two principles. One was 
that the County Councils should be the 
authority. The other was that there 
was to be first of all a delegation of 
powers, and afterwards he said there was 
to be a decentralisation. Now, a delega- 
tion of powers there must be, and it 
seems to me that the School Board has 
not used the opportunities which were 
given it by the Act for the full delegation 
of its powers, but delegation, large and 
complete, is one thing, and decentralisa- 
tion may be one thing and it may be 
another. It may be a mere delegation. 
It may spell inco-ordination. If the 
principle of the Bill is in this decentralisa- 
tion, what is the principle of that 
decentralisation which is to be the 
principle of the Bill? But from all I 
can hear | am still in the dark as to 
what will be the effect of this Second 
Reading, and what will happen if we 
listen to the voice of the charmer who 
says ‘‘Once in Committee all will be 
well.” As a humble man of science | 
am enamoured of the unknown, but to- 
day I hesitate to plunge into the un- 
known abyss which is open before me 
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Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I have listened with very great 
interest indeed to the speech of my hon. 
friend. I have taken very great interest 
in education for a long time, having 
been twenty years connected with 
the Education Department. The point 
with which I wish to deal is the authority. 
It seems to me that the authority is the 
essential part of the Bill. We are all 
agreed with the general principles of last 
year’s Act. I must candidly say that I do 
not approve of the authority proposed to 
be created by this Bill. I cannot think 
that it is the wisest, and, as one who has 
had to do with education, I cannot myself 
see how the work of education in London 
can be efficiently done by this scheme. 
My hon. friend who has just spoken has 
taken a very high line on University 
work and how that is to be part and 
parcel of the scheme. I prefer to go to 
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the other end of the educational ladder. 
I cannot see how the work of individual 
schools can be properly superintended by 
a body with the County Council at one 
end and the Borough Councils at the 
other. It seems to me to be an altogether 
mistaken policy. In my judgment 
these enormous boroughs are big enough 
to have bodies of their own. I know 
that this is not a very popular line, but I 
do say that a great district like Islington, 
which is as populous as Birmingham, 
could bring forward people capable of. 
undertaking the management of education. 
Those who are Londoners, who know 
the special character of the work of 
London, must acknowledge that the 
attempt to treat London as one whole 
is practically impossible. I am con- 
vinced that the chance of a successful 
scheme of education, higher and elemen- 
tary, is exciting local interest in every 
part of London. That has not been done 
in the past in regard to the great 
boroughs like Paddington, Islington, 
St. Pancras, Westminster and the rest. 
We endeavoured to develop the local 
spirit by creating these municipal bodies, 
and to a certain extent we have been 
successful. But if we wish to have 
etticient superintendence of the schools 
and local interest in education, which 
would inspire the best results, we are 
running away from it by not making 
the municipal authorities the educational 
authorities. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that there are not in every one of these 
boroughs, plenty of men who would come 
forward and devote themselves to this 
work ; and in ignoring that the Govern- 
ment are making a great mistake. I do 
not think the system proposed by the 
Bill is satisfactory. 
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people. In some of the boroughs there 
are thirty or forty schools, and it js 
simply impossible that they can le 
looked after efficiently by a central 
authority. 


There is another point; it seems 
a mistake and a grave danger to 
place such enormous responsibility 
and patronage in the hands of the Lon- 
don County Council. That body would 
soon riva the power of the central 
Government itself. In my opinion | 
would rather have an ad hoc body, 





It contemplates a 
certain number of borough representatives 
on the Education Committee, but the 
representation is very indirect, and there 


although there are great objections to it, 
than that proposed to be oreated by the 
Bill. We have been told that education 
| is to be carried on as part and parcel of 
| municipal work, but we have departed 
| from the principle, and some boroughs of 
| from 10,000 to 20,000 of population 
'in the provinces are exempted from 
‘the control of County Councils. But 
in London it is not proposed to 
exempt these enormous boroughs te- 
cently formed, and all are to be merged 
_ educationally into a body of such gigantic 
| proportions as to make it impossible for 
‘it to look after education efficiently. | 
protest against the idea that the Borough 
Councils could not do the work; and | 
'am sure that more interest would be 
|roused in regard to education if the 
| prestige and power of the local author- 
‘ities were increased, and that it would 
| be better for the children if they were 
|louoked after by those in the district. | 
'cannot be accused of being a reactionary 
in educational matters. I had something 
| todo with the Education Act of 1870, and 
'I am not opposed in any way to School 
| Boards ; but I say that it is a mistake to 
| treat London as one whole educationally. 
_[ want to see the system of last year's 


Act carried out in connection with the 


would not be that feeling of responsibility | London boroughs and that these great 


in the method of selection proposed 
I would very much 
prefer that each borough should have 
some definite education authority of its 
own, and that there should be a connect- 
ing link with University and _ higher | 
education as distinct from elementary. 
I am convinced that by the scheme of the 
Bill proper individual attention would | 


which we desire. 


| boroughs should be given not indirect 
representation but a real substantial part 
‘in the management of their schools. If 
that were done it would be a benefit to 


'the people and to education. 





| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
| Boroughs): I will oceupy the time of 
the House for only a short time, but I 


/want to state my opinion of this Bill, 


not be given to the schools unless | not from the point of view of machinery, 
there was further delegation to some! but rather from the Nonconformist 


body elected in each borough by the | position. 


Sir George Bartley, 


The hon. Member who has 
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just sat down said that in his judg- 
ment the essential part of the Bill was 
the authority, and that it provided an 
authority which he did not approve of. 
Is it a fair question to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will vote 
for the Second Reading of the Bill ? 


*Sin GEORGE BARTLEY: I did not 
yote for the First Reading. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: He cannot 
vote for the Second Reading of a Bill 
the essential part of which he dis- 
approves. I do not think I have 
heard more than two or three speeches 
from the other side of the House, or 


even from the hon. Gentleman who re- | 


presents the Irish party, which approved 
of the authority set up by the Bill; and 
even these hon. Gentlemen have made 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
Bill. There has, in fact, not been a 
frank approval of the Board. I make 


ai exception in favour of the hon, | 


Member for Westminster, but his posi- 
tion is peculiar. I point out that 
although hon. Members criticise the 
machinery which is professedly regarded 
as the crux of the Bill, they are going 
to vote for the Second Reading. The 
machinery is simply subsidiary to an- 


other object, and that is the object of | 


the Bill of last year, viz., the subsidising 
of a sectarian system of education in this 
country. That is regarded as the 
essence of the Bill. Personally, I have 
not been a great supporter of the 
ul hoc system. I think our system in 
Wales of the County Councils managing 
higher education has worked well. 
But when the hon. Member for Scotland 
Division puts the case on the ground of 
subsidising Jewish schools, I would point 
out that there are essential differences 
between subsidising the Jewish schools 
': the East End of London, and sub- 
s.dising sectarianism. In the first place, 
the Jews have set up schools for their 
own children; but take the Anglican 
schools throughout the country: one- 
third of the children attending them 
belong to other religious persuasions. 
Another difference is that the Jews 
never claim that the fact that they have 


got a school in the district is a reason | 
} 


for preventing the education authority 
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|in which the responsible School Board, 
representing the ratepayers, proposed to 
set up a school which, in their judg- 
ment, was necessary ; but it was objected 
to by the representatives of the sectarian 
school because there was an Anglican 
school close by. That is being constantly 
done by the Anglicans, but it is never 
done by the Jews. The Anglicans’ claim 
is that they must have a monopoly of 
education in particular districts for all 
classes of children. There is a third 
distinction of very great importance. 
If the Jews were split up into a number 
of sects, and asked us to set up a school 
for each sect, I think the London School 
Board would decline to recognise that. 
My hon. friend says that you set up 
schools for Christians; but that is not 
the Anglican position. They say, “set 
upa school for the Anglicans, for the 
Wesleyans, for the Catholics, or for any 
| other sect.” But we say that that 
|eannot possibly be done on account 
/of the number of sects, and that the 
| the education would become inefficient. 
| That, however, is the contention of the 
| Bill of last year, and that is why I object 
| to this London Bill. 


| Supposing it was possible to meet 
| the views of every hon. Member who 
| has criticised the machinery of this 
| Bill, still the Bill would be as_ bad 
as the Bill of last year. The objection 
that was entertained to the Bill of last 
year was not an objection to its machinery, 
but an objection to its principle. What 
is the Government doing at the present 
moment ? Last year’s Bill has been prac- 
tically repudiated, or, at any rate, has 
not been accepted by the bulk of the 
nation. Every test to which the 
nation has been put shows that in 
the most overwhelming manner. Why, 
even the friends of the Government 
disapprove of it. High Churchmen 
criticise it, and several of them condemn 
it. They say they regard the Govern- 
ment as having betrayed them, and that 
they regard the Kenyon-Slaney Amend- 
ment as treachery. The Nonconformists 
protest against it; and it is perfectly 
well known that it is influencing the 
judgment of the country. Here is a Bill 
to which the country has given every 
possible expression of disapproval, but 
which the Prime Minister now ventures 











irom setting up a free school in the same | to extend to London. That is a very 


district. There was the London case | serious state of things. 


The Prime 
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Minister is practically provoking religious | they advocated the complete and un. 
civil war in this country. It is a much | qualified acceptance of the proposals in 
more serious matter than hon. Gentlemen | the St. Asaph memorandum as to the 
seem to imagine. Things are going on | provision to be made for religious instruc- 
in this country —I express no judgment | tion in all schools, for securing that such 
upon them, though I have my own} religious instruction should be regular 
aot be wlerated ‘in Ireland. Why "| Chusgh‘ehiien, het whe Howse se 
. Re conning“ Y *| Church children. Let the House realis 
Because the Prime Minister knows per-| that. All the conditions laid Mg 

fectly well he has not the sanction of | yp eet . 
public opinion in carrying out the law beg ome a yp eggs olin Diocese 
eg nel te as. Do ees j) of St. Asaph tor religious instruction, 
ere are organisations openly organisee’ | not merely in their own schools but in 

for the purpose of declining to carry out | p ; ; 

~ad= , | Board schools, were accepted in the most 

an Act of Parliament. If there Wi6 | callie, mene te the © 
such organisations in Ireland for the! God a al gan aie ‘ h ounty 
purpose of refusing to pay rent, they ph ith Ly ae 1 _— 
would have been suppressed long ago. % wai ‘ye wa an a aster 
Why this distinction? There is only one f wee 3 ser 3 na oh “ et 
reason, and that is because it is a law | 'OTTe*g1ous instruction they are fighting} 

which is not based on popular judgment, . i : ; 
Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University): I 


which the Government had no mandate, - . : 
to pass, and, therefore, no mandate to think I am correct in saying that the 


carry out. Why does the Prime Minister | 'eligious instruction referred to was re- 
proceed, after the expressions of opinion | ligious Instruction Out of school hours, 
to which I have referred, to extend it to, and was in no way a part of the school 
London? If there were any great principle | curriculum. 
involved I could understand it. But’ 
what is the principle? Is it forthe sake) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The rizht 
of religious instruction, is it because he | hon, Gentleman’s smile was premature; 
believes in giving thechildren a thoroughly | he has not mastered the circumstances, 
—o —— ee J bes _ | Whateverthe conditions were, the County 
n. Baronet who represents the City | i. a t hn gute sale 
of London says that 4 the reason ; but | vaio’ an ‘id 
that, as far as he is concerned, he does | not alter a comma in the demands made 
not mean by religious instruction, sectarian in regard to religious instruction. They 
Son Moanhese as washing, what in| Se amt tear Ween ccespt them iniaee 
going on in Wales. It is really a very | = = ty: . ber how pe age ny ge 
good test of the whole object and principle | en vee ‘fick rad "e ‘ty ore 
of this Bill. We were told that the | 7° rm yon ope Ropes ret Se oe 
object of the Bill of last year was to) a eof re iy and morality 
subsidise religious instruction and definite | no Se yp of the tend, when pein 
Christian teaching. What happened in | ange oe ———- Saad on wee 
Wales ? The County Councils approached | *°F®. than that, the Church representa 
the Diocesan Associations and said, “If | tives in Wales would have the additional 
it is religious instruction you want, we advantage of not only getting religious 
are prepared to meet you.” The right | struction in their own schools, which 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford | #7 attended by only one-third of the 
University smiles, but I would rather | Children, but it would be extended, for 
have the interpretation of Churchmen | the first time, to the Board schools also, 
in Wales as to the best way of instruct- | which are attended by two-thirds of the 
ing their children, than that of the right | children. Yet they refused the whole of 
hon. Gentleman. The County Council | theterms. Why? Purely on the ground 
said, ‘If you want to protect your own | of patronage. That is what they were 
property in the schools we are prepared | ighting “8 Tam _ ~ oe 
to do that.”” The Diocesan Associations ee nase Serer ore 
; MS that something would come of them, 
made two or three specific demands with | hecause I candidly confess I would 
regard to religious instruction. The| rather not fight the Church in Wales 
County Councils in their"reply said that | over the question of instruction in the 


Mr. Lioyd-George. 
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eementary schools. In higher educa- 
tion and secondary education we pro- 


ceeded without any sectarian wrangles, | 


and we succeeded because we kept 
out sectarianism. I hoped that we 
might have come to an arrangement 
with the Church, and have kept secta- 
rianism out of the primary schools also, 
and that we should work hand in hand 
forthe instruction of the youth of Wales. 
The best men of the Church were wil- 
ling to meet us. Some of the most 
distinguished laymen, and some of the 
most distinguished of the clergy were 
prepared to mees us; but the majority 
of the clergy would not surrender 
patronage; and they were willing to 
perpetuate all this anger and agitation 
over the religion of peace and concord, 
in Wales as elsewhere. This is an ex- 
posure of what this Bill means. It is 
not a fight about authority, or about 
religious instruction; it is simply a 
fight to get additional funds in order 
toenable the Church to obtain more 
patronage in London. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have accepted the terms 
we offered; but they allowed their 
judgment to be overridden by the 
clergy, but not by the best of the 
clergy. What was the condition asked 
for by the clergy themselves? It was 
religious instruction on the basis of the 
syllabus of the London School Board. 
The clergy in the diocese of St. Asaph 
selected the syllabus of the London 
School Board as their model. We 
ofiered them no end of syllabi, but they 
said they would accept nothing but the 
syllabus of the London School Board. 
Yet here you are proposing to destroy 
the School Board which formulated that 
magnificent syllabus. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London said that our first business was 
to look after the interests of the children, 
and not the interests of the County 
Council or the Borough Councils. He 
forgot Diocesan Associations. Our in- 
terests also are to the children first; 
but are the interests of the children in- 
volved in perpetuating these sectarian 
wrangles? Are you proposing a system 
that will enable us to work together 
for the purpose of putting instruction 
in this country on the footing which 
obtains in America, Germany, and other 
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countries, which is our only aim and 
object ? 
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*Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I claim the indulgence of the 
House for a few minutesonly, as | 
know many of my hon. friends wish to 
speak on this subject. A very difficult 
task lies before us, and we wish to 
approach the scheme of the Government 
with all fairness. But if we wish to 


| Suggest Amendments later, now is the 


time to speak, because it is most valuable 
to those in charge of the Bill to know 
the opinion of their supporters in 
regard to it. I am not going to 
follow the hon. Gentleman into the 
religious wrangle which we have just 
heard. The matter before us is too 
important ; and I regret that this bone 
of discord should have been thrown 
into the debate. So far as the broad 
allegation of the hon. Member with 
regard to the general working of the 
Act of last year is concerned, I can 
assure him, with a political experience 
nearly double his own, and with some 
knowledge of this question, that what- 
ever unfortunate differences may have 
been stirred up in the Principality, in 
my own county and many other coun- 
ties, before the Act has been three years 
in operation, it will have proved false 
all the calumnies uttered in regard 
to it. As to the main allegation of 
the hon. Gentleman, we had a conspicuous 
instance this afternoon which I cannot 
allow this opportunity to pass without 
mentioning. During the last two days I 
have been inundated with letters and 
posteards from Nonconformist friends in 
my constituency, asking me to vote 


‘against this Bill on the ground that last 


year's Bill was a measure to Romanise 
education in this country. I have stated 
over and over again that last year’s Act 
was a measure which would rather have 
the contrary effect than otherwise. This 
very afternoon, last year’s Act was 
denounced, hip and thigh, by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division, be- 
cause, as he said, its primary effect 
was to very seriously injure his Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen in  Lanca- 
shire and other parts of the country. 
So much for the contention of the hon. 
Member. I follow it no further. Of 


course the Government have had huge 
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difficulty in approaching this vexed 
problem, and whatever Measure they 
might have produced must naturally 
have met with the strongest opposition of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. For that we 
were prepared. I have before now 
sympathised with those who object to 
the destruction of the London School 
Board, and I have had sympathy with 
their labours, and appreciated the work 
they have done, but I feel that the 
School Board must be sacrificed ab 
initio on the altar of consistency as 
regards this Bill. 

We are told that the principle of 
the Bill is the establishment of one 
authority plus delegation to deal with 
education in London. Much has been 
said with regard to the proposed 
authority, and before I deal with what 
| think are the scarcely direct powers 
vested in that authority, | must thank 
the Government for having fixed on the 
London County Council as the main 
authority for the guidance of education 
in the Metropolis. It is obvious that 
the hon. Member for Camberwell must 
have had the strongest reason for 
opposing that authority, but any argu- 
ment that he has urged against this 
Bili with regard to the difficulties from 
which this authority will suffer, and 
their inability to undertake the education 
of the great Metropolis, are, I think, 
fallacious, in the face of the immense 
energy they have shown in every direc- 
tion, and in the face of the splendid 
work they have done for technical and 
secondary education. There is no other 
municipal authority which can show 
so splendid a record as the London 
County Council, which is, we are told, 
unable to add to their work the labour 
by delegation, of the education of the 
Metropolis. Why should we ignore a 
body like this which holds the strings 
in its hands, which is even now in 
telephonic communication probably with 
some of the greatest technical and 
scientific institutions throughout their 
district. I think it is not only able 
but competent to deal with this great 
problem, and that is shown by its past 
educational zeal and success. [ think 


this scheme of delegation the best that , 


could be devised under the circumstances. 
I must say I was rather terrified when 
I first heard the scheme, as introduced 


Sir W. Hart-Dylke. 
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by my hon. friend, but I now find that 


|I was mistaken. From my hon. friend’s 


speech the other night I feared that not 
only were the Borough Councils to be 
managers of private elementary schools, 
but I understood that they were 
to have the exclusive right of manage- 
ment as against the central authority, 
because I understood they were to have 
the power of choosing sites for schools, 
which would have given them a very 
strong lien on the finances of the central 
authority. But my hon. friend has got 
rid of this objection, so far as I am con- 
cerned, because he said most definitely 
last night that this choice of sites was 
subject ultimately to the local authority. [ 
understand that to mean that representa- 
tions would only be made to the authority 
for informationas to which they considered 
the best site for the school. My hon. 
friend said also that the power of the 
central authority through its Committee 
was to be absolute, not only with regard 
to the salaries of teachers, but also as to 
accommodation, and they would also be 
the attendance authority, and would 
regulate the staff of teachers, so that, so 
far as the proposed work of these 
authorities goes, it seems to be more satis- 
factory than I at first imagined. 


The chief objection I have to the Bill as it 
stands is the formation of this Committee. 
Those who look at the enormous problem 
with whieh we have to deal, and the 
peculiar circumstances of the Metropolis, 
will see that it is all-important that if this 
scheme is to be a success, the powers of 
the central authority must be absolute and 
supreme. As the Bill stands it is neither 
one nor the other, and if the Bill is to 
emerge from the Committee a satisfactory 
measure, the power of the central authority 
must be once and for all absolute and 
supreme, and must be secured by an ade- 
quate majority. If there is any danger 
of interference with it, the result will 
be that in framing its Committee the 
central authority will be tempted to 
secure that the co-opted members shall 
be supporters of their own policy in order 
to secure a majority. Nothing would be 
more lamentable than to put such 4 
temptation in their way. I believe, after 
the speech of the Prime Minister, that 
the Government will be reasonable with 
regard to Amendments. I supported the 
Bill of last year because it took the only 
sensible step with regard to the education 
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of the children of this country—namely, ' 
that of placing it under one authority— 
and because I believe that this Bill must 
come out of Committee with the London | 
County Council as the real education 
authority I shall support the Second 
Reading. 


*Sin HENRY FOWLER {Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): My right hon. friend has made 
a very frank confession. He said he was 
going to vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill because he believed it would 
come out of Committee a totally different 
Measure. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
Parliamentary experience is long enough 
to remember another Bill introduced by 
a Government of which he was a sup- 
porter, in 1867, of which Lord Salisbury 
said that when it finally emerged from 
the legislative ordeal and was presented 
for the Royal Assent, only one word of 
the original Bill remained, and that was 
the word “whereas.” I do not know 
whether my right hon. friend anticipates 
such a transformation as that in the case 
of the present Bill. Before I deal with 
the points upon which I object to the 
Bill, and on which I believe nine-tenths 
of the Members of this House object to 
it, | should like to point out one or two 
things on which I believe there is a 
general consensus of opinion. But there 
is one thing on which we differ, which 
is worth noting as a side point on 
this question. After the speech of 
the Prime Minister, no one would 
contradict his declaration that special 
treatment must be given to London. 
There is no parallel or analogy to London 
tobefound anywhere. The hon. Member 
for the University of London, in eloquent 
language, has pointed that out to the 
House. He took the higher ground; 
we may take the lower ground of the real 
magnitude of London. The wide area, 
the enormous population, and the 
necessity of all being combined in some- 
thing like one municipal corporation— 
using the word corporation not techni- | 
cally, but as representing an aggregation 
of authorities—-puts London on a totally 
different footing from any other district. 
Just remember that if we unite the two 


great count'es of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire we then get something only 
wpproaching two-thirds of the popula- 
iton and educational necessities of 
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London! The Member for Islington 
said it was a mistake to treat Lon- 
don as a great whole. I say it 
would be a great mistake to treat 
London on any other footing, and 
for the reason given by the Prime 


| Minister himself—that you must have 


but one rating authority in London on 
this question. The idea of twenty-nine 
or thirty London School Boards, each 
providing the education and raising th» 
rate for its own borough and affording 
the contrast of the wealthiest borough 
in London with a local rate little more 
thanhalf that inthe poorest borough, may, 
I think, be dismissed at once. The educa- 
tion taxation of the whole of London 
must go to the education of the whole of 
London, and that can be done only by 
the control of one authority which 
governs and rates. Applying that prin- 
ciple, | must enter my individual dissent 
from the view that it is absolutely 
essential that the one authority—thie 
one controlling and rating authority— 
should be the County Council. Not 
that I have any distrust of the com- 
petency of the London County Council, 
or that I wish in any way to disparage 
the enormous educational work they 
have done, but I entertain very grave 
doubts as to whether a body of 137 
members, already charged with the 
municipal government of this wide area, 
with an enormous amount of ad- 
ministrative work which has increased, 
is increasing, and must increase, his 
either the physical or mental power to 
discharge, in addition to its present 
duties, the duty of controlling the educa- 
tion of London. But as the opinion of 
the House seems to be that this power 
should be given to the County Council, 
and, having expressed my dissent, I 
will not press the matter further. 


If it is admitted that the authority 
should be given to the County Council, 
we have then two questions to settle: 
first, the extent of the jurisdiction and 
power given to the County Council, 
and secondly, the constitution of the 
educational Committee through which 
the Council must act. What is the 
principle of the measure of last year? 
We are to carry this Bill in order to 
adhere to the principle of the Act of 1902. 
From the first day the question was raised 
until the last occasion on which it was 
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discussed, the Prime Minister never 
shrank from maintaining to the utmost 
extent that the local education authority 
was to be supreme in finance—that 
whatever Committees were appointed, 
whatever delegation was made, whatever 
administrative powers were vested in 
other hands, the power of the purse must 
rest in the County Council or the Borough 
Council as the case might be. | What are 
the authorities with which the House dealt 
last year? Before the Government 
consider whether they will curtail or 
weaken the authority of the great muni- 
cipality of the City of London, let me 
ask what did they give, not only to 
County Councils and County Borough 
Councils, but also to small municipal 
boroughs of 10,000 inhabitants, and 


‘COMMONS} 





urban districts with 20,000 inhabitants ? | 
They gave absolute control over every | 
educational function in their respective | 
districts—except in the one point of | 
religious teaching in voluntary schoo!s, | 
which does not arise in connection with | 
my present argument. 

these authorities the absolute power of | 
the purse. What else did they do?| 


After providing that the Councils should | 


work through an education authority, | 
they proceeded to prescribe how that | 
authority should be formed, and the first | 


provision was— 


They gave all |’ 
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system, what powers you gave last year 
you are bound to give this year to the 
chief municipality in the kingdom—an 
anthority which has already proved 
itself capable of educational work to a 
greater extent than any other, and which 
has discharged this duty to the uniform 
satisfaction, not only of the public which 
it represents, but of the educational 
authorities and experts who are most 
competent to form a judgment on the 
matter. 

I now come to the proposal to intro- 
duce into the Education Committee a 
body of representatives of the Borough 
Councils. What are they to be there 
for? It cannot be to strengthen the 
authority of the County Council. Is it 
to complete the representation of the 
County Council? The representative 
character of the County Council is com- 
plete at present: it represents London. 
I am sorry not to see in his place the 
hon. and learned Member for the 
Stretford Division, who is a greatauthority 
on rating, and who also is by no means 
indisposed to make every allowance for 
the peculiar views of the Government 
which he so steadily supports. What 
did the hon. and learned Member, speak- 
ing at Manchester a few days ago, say ! 

“It was of the essence of the Education 
Bill of last session that effective control 


| should be exercised by the county authority, 


‘* Every such scheme— 


—this is a matter in which neither the | 
local authority nor the Board of Educa- | 
tion was to have any choice— 

‘*Every such scheme shall provide for the | 
appointment by the Council of at least a | 
majority of the Committee, and the persons | 
so appointed shall be persons who are 
members of the Council, unless, in the case of 
a county, the Council should otherwise 
determine.” 


The cardinal principle which the House | 


| who were responsible to the county ratepayers 


for the expenditure of the county rate for the 
purposes of education. This control was 
assured not only by making the County Council 
the education authority, but by giving them 
power to constitute an Education Committee 
of which a majority should be county 
councillors. This was an adequate guarantee 
that taxation should go with representation— 
a constitutional principle not to be tampered 
with. In the London Education Bill the 
Education Committee was to be representative 
in the varieus Borough Councils, although 
the education rate was a county rate and not 
a borough rate. The result was to place the 





accepted, and which is now being put | County Council in a minority on the Education 
into force, is in entire accord with the | Committee, and to introduce the borough 
general sentiment of the country. | “ules who, so far ae the county rate 
County Councils and County Boroughsare | 

not adhering to a bare majority, but are | These are the words of one of the 
appointing large and effective majorities | Steatest authorities on rating in this 
for the purposes of the Act. But in the | country, and he confessed that— 

case of London, the Council is not to have | ‘He had not yet heard any adequate explana- 
a majority in the constitution of the | tion of this anomalous and unsound principle. 
Committee. Out of ninety-two members, | If I were to talk for half an hour I could 
only thirty-six are members of the | not put the case more powerfully than 
County Council. If you are to have | the hon. and learned Member for Stret- 
continuity in the carrying out of your | ford did in the words I have quoted. 


Sir Henry Fowler, 
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Another point to which I wish to call | Second Reading of this Bill upon the 


the attention of the House is the position 
of the Borough Councils with reference 
to administration. In the Act of last 
year the managers, upon whom, of course, 
will devolve the real work of Education 
in London, were to be six in number, 
and to be appointed, as to four of them, 
by the central authority, and as to the 
remaining two, by the minor local 
authority. This Bill defines the Borough 
Councils as the minor local authorities. 
lam strongly in favour of enlisting the 
sympathy and work of permanent bodies 
in the different districts of London 
similar to the present local managers, 
always subject to the qualification which 
has been made by several members, and 
particularly by the hon. Member for 
the University of London, that the School 
Board have not carried out as fully as they 
might have done the principle of devolu- 
tion, and I think that is a reform which 
might havefollowed the passing of this Bill. 
Why should you not increase the number 
of local managers to be appointed by the 
central authority so as to maintain the 
controlling power, at the same time leav- 
ing a smaller number to be appointed by 
the Borough Councils to secure the local 
representation which you are anxious to 
have? We are all agreed that there 
must be a large measure of decentralisa- 
tion, and this can only be obtained by 
getting in each district competent repre- 
sentatives for the central authority. I 
am sure it would be worthy of the con 
sideration of the Government whether it 
would not be desirable to have some 
transitory position which would _ per- 
petuate and continue in office the present 
managers of the schools in various parts 
of London. You must also have some 
mode of dealing with women represen- 
tatives on the Board. The first lesson I 
learned as Chairman of a School Board 
was, that our duties were absolutely 
futile and fruitless unless we had women 
representatives on the Board. This 
question of women representatives should 
not be left to any option, or any choice or 
prejudice ; it should not be left, as the 
Member forthe London University said, to 
private patronage under which women 
would be permitted to be present, instead 
of being authorised by Act of Parliament. 
I promised to speak very briefly upon this 
question. I understand that the great 


bulk of the party opposite support the 


understanding that it is the intention of 
the Government to materially alter this 
measure in Committee. I anderstood 
from the speech of the Prime Minister 
and from the speech of the Secretary to 
the Board of Education that it was the 
intention of the Government not only 
to make Amendments in the Bill of 
their own motion, but also to listen to 
the representations made to them by 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. With such a statement before 
us, until we know exactly what the 
Government intend to do, and how far 
they will go, until we know whether 
they are going to accept the principle 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just addressed the House, 
“ that the power of the central authority 
should be absolute and supreme and 
secured by an absolute majority ’—-for 
when that is done the Bill will be a 
very different measure from what it is 
now—it is the duty of the Opposition 
to oppose this Bill. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: In_ the 
speeches we have listened to from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite there has frequently 
occurred the opinion that upon this 
side of the House this Bill is supported 
in so half-hearted a manner that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite profess to be 
astonished that those who have criti- 
cised us would be ready to vote for the 
Second Reading. I have had very 
considerable experience of Second Reat- 
ing debates, and until to-day | thought 
it was usual in discussing the Second 
Reading to acccept general principles, 
and I have very seldom listened to the 
consideration of an important question 
on the Second Reading when from all 
quarters there have not come numerous 
suggestions and reservations as to what 
the action of the Committee ought to be. 
If the Second Reading is not for the 
object of obtaining suggestions for 
amendment I fail to see what use the 
stage is. Some hon. Members opposite 
have said that the policy of the Liberal 
Party has always been to support an ad 
hoc authority, but I venture to say that 
the great majority ot the speeches made 
upon the opposite side of the House would 
have been as suitable to the Second 
Reading of a Bill which they proposed to 
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amend in Committee, as they are to the 
position they had laid down of deliberate 
hostility to this measure. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has 
immediately preceded meis one in which 
almost every sentence indicates Amend- 


ments, which, without committing the | 


Government at this moment, I have no 
hesitation in saying could be adopted 
without materially altering the principle 
of this Measure; and when hon 
Gentlemen opposite say that the at- 
titude of my hon. friends on this 
side of the House is an _ incon- 
sistent one, and that they are going 
to vote for a Billin which they do not 
believe, I must say they are straining 
the position almost as much as it was 
strained by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Aberdeen. I was astounded 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman declare 
that without exception the speakers 
from the Ministerial side of the House 
had condemned the proposal of the Bill 
in regard to the Borough Councils. My 
hon. friend beside me endeavoured to 
convince the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had misunderstood him, but without 
effect. My hon. friend the Member for 
Westminster made astrong speech in 
favour of the Bill, but apparently his 
remarks had been ignored by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. BRYCE: I especially excepted 
him. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: [If the hon. 
Member for Limehouse criticised this 
proposal I am sure his criticisms were in 
a totally contrary direction to that in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
endeavoured to suggest. His criticism 
was that the representation given to the 
Borough Councils was not sufficient. 
What is the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the debate of yesterday and 
to-day ? It is, in the first place, that the 
difficulties surrounding the settlement 
of the education problem in London are 
greater, and of a more complicated 
character, than those which surround the 
settlement of this problem in the pro- 
vinces. The second conclusion is that in 
almost every quarter of the House, if you 
will put aside the adhoc proposal, you 
will find that each speaker has had a 
view, or plan, or suggestion of his own, 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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which does not accord, either in principle 
or in detail, with the views and sugges 
tions of his own friends. Surely we need 
not be astonished at this, because there 
is no doubt that this question is as 
difficult as it is important, and as hon. 
Gentlemen know who have had to 
study it, it has been found almost 
impossible to secure unanimity of 
opinion upon it even amongst men 
who generally act together and hold 
the same views. I think, therefore, 
it is a little bit hard to attack the 
Government because they have made a 
proposal which is criticised on their 
own side, as well as on the Benches 
opposite. I venture to say that my hon. 
friends behind me who are going to vote 
for the Second Reading are following a 
course which has on numerous Occasions 
been adopted in this House, and on both 
sides of the House, in fact it is the 
general and common course in regard 
to a Bill dealing with a complicated 
question like this. By taking this course 
hon. Members are supporting the prin- 
ciples of the Measure on the Second 
Reading, and reserving to themselves the 
right to make such Amendment as may 
seem desirable in Committee. I confess 
that I heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Aberdeen make his 
sweeping assertion as to the position of 
the Radical Party with regard to 
education, with some astonishment. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself was 
a party to the recommendations of a 
Royal Commission which suggested a 
governing body for education for the 
Metropolis consisting of eighteen County 
Council members, seven from the School 
Board, eight appointed by the Univer- 
sities and City Guilds, and nine to be 
co-opted. 


Mr. BRYCE: §The Report ot the 
Royal Commission dealt with secondary 
education, and that; was an entirely 
different matter. 


Mr. {WALTER LONG: 1 must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the proposal before the House is a Bill 
dealing with elementary, secondary, and 
technical education. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not confine himself in bis 
criticisms of the new authority to its 
dealings with elementary education. 
The recommendation made by the 
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Royal Commission was in regard to 
secondary and technical education. I 
am glad the debate has been conducted 
in a calmer spirit than marked the 
consideration of the Bill of last year. 
I earnestly hope that the controversies 
of last year will not be revived, and that 
the House will continue to deal with the 
Bill from a business-like and educational 
point of view. Whether for good or for 
evil, the Government has decided that 
they can no longer support the ad hoc 
principle. Arguments of the most 
eloquent kind are to be found in the 
Report to which the right hon. Gentleman 
is a consenting party, in favour of our 
policy, and the grounds which are given 
must commend themselves to anybody 
who is anxious to see good local govern- 
ment, whether educational or of any other 
character. They do not rest only upon 
the view that it is undesirable to add to 
your number of elections, and add to the 
obligations of those who have to elect, 
but they rest upon the more solid grounds 
that education is, and ought to form, one 
of the most important features of local 
government, and ought to form a part of 
the duty of those who are entrusted 
with the general administration of the 
local affairs of their own area. I venture 
to say that if you deprive the localities 
of this duty, and have ad hoc bodies 
elected, you will fail to attain that parti- 
cular object to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
referred, when he said, that he wanted to 
secure the interest of the people in this 
work, to arouse their best energies 
and command their best efforts in this 
direction. If you are going to 
deprive the municipal authorities of 
this work and this particular form 
of local government which is so 
attractive, you will make public men 
unwilling to become members of your 
local body, because they will feel that you 
do not trust them with any work which 
is really important. So much fer the 


al hoe principle which, as I have already , 


said, is not one to which we are pre- 
pared to give our assent. We believe 
that the lessons of experience are against 
that principle, and in the best interests of 
local government, it would be unwise 
to adopt it. Last year we committed 
ourselves to the municipal principle in 
education, and that is the principle which 
is embodied in this Bill. 
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Passing from the ad joe argument, | 
think all the rest of the criticisms we have 
heard have been criticisms of detail and 
not of principle. The two most important 
of these criticisms have been in regard to 
the inclusion of representatives of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs on the Education 
Committee and the absence of women 
from the governing body. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last called 
attention to what he called a discrepancy 
between the proposals of this Bill and 
the proposals of last year in reference to 
the first of these two points. I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman in the 
first place that there is this essential 
difference, as I think he will admit it to 
be. In last year’s Act the majority to 
be appointed on the Education Com- 
mittee is a majority of popularly elected 
members, as compared with the co-opted 
members, but in the Committee set 
up by this Bill there are two sets 
of popularly elected members, the 
County Council and the Borough 
Council members. They are elected by 
the same franchise, and therefore in this 
respect the Committee proposed by this 
Bill differs from the Committee ot last 
year, because, taking the representatives 
of the County Councils and the Borough 
Councils, you have a clear majority of 
popularly elected members over the 
co-opted members. I only say that in 
explanation of what I think otherwise 
might be misunderstood. We have 
admitted from the beginning, and have 
intended, that the supreme power should 
be in the hands of the central authority, 
which is the County Council. We have 
been blamed for associating the repre- 
sentatives of the Borough Councils with 
those of the County Council on this Com- 
mittee, and some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have.done me too much honour in credit- 
ing me not only with the authorship of 
the proposal, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Haddington 
and others have stated that I was 
prepared to die on the floor of tie 
House before I would surrender the 
position of the boroughs. I do not 
deserve the honour of being the author 
of the proposal, nor am I so bloodthirsty 
in its defence as to be ready to take the 
course which has been suggested, but so 
long as I am connected with the Local 


Government Board I shall do my best 
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to discharge my duty. I am responsible 
that everything that can properly be 
done, will be done to give powers whereby 
the usefulness of our various municipal 
institutions may be improved, and I 
venture to say that it was not only 
unjust, but in the highest sense un- 
wise, to lay down in this House, when we 
are dealing with municipal development, 
that these Borough Councils in London 
are not fit to be entrusted with work 
which | am sure they will do admirably. 
I am perfectly willing to admit that 
there is great force in the argument of 
the right hon. Member for Haddington, 
that the supremacy of the central 
authority must not be imperilled by 
placing in the way of the Borough 
Councils temptations, which they might 
find irresistible, of using the power of 


co-optation for the purpose of obtaining - 


a majority which they would not other- 
wise have. It is clear that the power of the 
central authority must be made supreme 
and unquestionable, but I submit that can 
be done perfectly well without refusing 
to recognise the position of the metro- 
politan boroughs. There have been 
various proposals made, such as that of 
increasing the numbers of the County 
Council, and each one of which is well 
worthy of consideration, and the best 
of them can be engrafted on to the Bill 
without abandonment of the main prin- 
ciple of the Measure. The Prime 
Minister has made it perfectly clear that 
the underlying principle of the Bill is 
the supremacy of the central authority, 
the London County Council, accom- 
panied by the delegation of such educa- 
tional work as can be properly delegated 
to them, to the borough authorities, so 
that there shall no longer be that ex- 
treme centralisation which, we believe, 
has caused a great deal of the mischief 
which has undoubtedly occurred in the 
Metropolis. My hon. friend the Member 
for Islington has argued that the metro- 
politan boroughs should be given more 
control than the Bill gives to them and 
should be set up as central authorities. 
That proposal is not one which can be 
seriously entertained. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman who preceded me made 
it perfectly clear that to allow a small 
borough to spend what it liked without 
any outside control would be an im- 
possible and untenable proposition. 


Mr. Walter Loug. 
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There is one other objection to which 
repeated references have been made, and 
that is the way in which the change 
proposed by the Bill would affect the 
position of women. To say, as has been 
said, that if the Bill passes the advantage 
now enjoyed on the School Board of the 
services of women will be lost, is not 
quite a fair presentment of the case, 
In the first place, we thought that 
opportunity would be afforded_under the 
Bill as it stands for at least five of the 
co-opted members to be women, and 
further, that by delegating large 
powers as to the management of the 
local schools to the Borough Councils, 
and giving them power to act through 
committees on which women can sit, we 
were securing that an even larger number 
of women should take part in the admini- 
stration of education than has been the 
case under the existing law. It is argued, 
however, that the power to co-opt women 
being optional, is one which might be 
disregarded ; and if the (Government 
thought there was any ground for criticism 
of that kind they would be quite willing 
to make it obligatory on the Councils to 
co-opt women for these purposes, so that 
that is an objection to which there is really 
not much foundation. I believe that 
every criticism that has been advanced, 
except that which has been directed in 
favour of the creation or the retention of 
an ad hoe authority, can be dealt with in 
Committee, and cannot be regarded as 
vital to the Bill on the Second Reading. 
I should think myself false to my trust 
as the Minister responsible for Local 
Government if I did not do my best to 
secure the development of the powers of 
all our municipal authorities, but I am 
not guilty of the hostility to the London 
County Council of which hon, Gentlemen 
opposite have so often accused me. On 
the other hand, I am quite willing to 
absolve them of the hostility to the 
Borough Councils of which they have 
sometimes been accused ; and I think we 
might cry “quits” on these matters, and 
each and all of us do our best to secure 
that both the County Council and the 
Borough Councils shall be given a fair 
and prudent share of the administration 
of London affairs. We regard the Bill 
as a genuine and prudent development of 
local government, and we believe that 
when amended it will do the work which 
we have in view. On these grounds we 
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commend it, and ask the House to give it 
a Second Reading. 


#Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby): I shall not detain the House 
more than a moment or two, but I want 
to clear away a misapprehension which 
might arise from the speech of the hon. 
Member for Westminster. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that it was a very 
strong speech in support of the Bill. I 
am not going to deal with a Bill which is 
not before the House, but I will deal with 
the facts by which the hon. Gentleman 
supported this Bill. He complained of 
the influence of the teachers in London 


elections, and he gave as an illustration | 


the case of a teacher who, he said, came to 
London from the country and was elected 
President of the National Union of 
Teachers, was put up by the teachers as a 
candidate for the School Board, and was 
elected by 18,000. 
stated that he quarrelled with the teachers 
afterwards, and that at the next election 
he only secured 400 votes. The hon. 


Member did not give the name of the, 


candidate nor the constituency for which 
he stood. I happen to know all the facts 
of the ease, because [ was Chairman of 
the Committee which made the arrange- 
ments for those elections, and [| 
think when I tell the House what 
the actual facts were, it will be 
seen that the hon. Member has not 
put before the House the actual 
facts. It was the election in the Fins- 
bury Division in 1897. The candidates 
were chosen by the Council of Progressive 


Representatives. A number of names 
of candidates was put before that 
Council. The three candidates chosen 


to contest the Division by the Progres- 
sives were Miss Eve, Mr. Bowden, and 
Lord Beauchamp. These three were 
elected. Mr. Bowden was second on 
the poll. The hon. Member stated that 
during the next three years he quar- 
telled with the National Union of 


Teachers. He did nothing of the kind. 
He was expelled from that Union 
for a breach of confidence. He 


sued the National Union of Teachers 
for libel, and judgment was given 
in favour of the defendants. Mr. 
Bowden, in consequence of this, was 
not recommended to the Progressive 
Council by the Committee; three 
other persons were chosen to stand 
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for the constituency and they were all 
elected. Mr. Bowden, notwithstanding 
his record in that libel action, also stood 
but he only received 405 votes. I venture 
to submit to the House that that is not 
'a case which supports the hon. Member 
for Westminster's statement that the 
National Union of Teachers ruled the 
School Board of London with a grip of 
iron. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: The hon. 
Member has not justified his assertion 
that I stated the facts inaccurately. 
All I said was that this gentleman, 
when he received the full support of 
the National Union of Teachers, obtained 
18,000 votes, but when he lost that 
support he only received 400 votes. 
The hon. Member’s statement amounted 
to the same thing. 


*Mr. CORRIEGRANT : I have recited 
accurately what the hon. Member said 
when he was addressing the House, but 
if he thinks that I have misrepresented 
him, I am glad to be corrected. | 
have put the facts before the House, and 
am content to leave the matter to the 
judgment of the House. Let me come 
to the next case which the hon. Member 
put before the House. He asserted that 
the School Board had been in favour of 
the London County Council being the 
authority for controlling elementary 
education, until the teachers at a 
meeting at Queen’s Hall dictated to the 
Progressive Party on the London School 
Board, that they should insist on an 
ad hoe body. 


*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: Inever said 
anything about dictating. 


*Mr. CORRIE GRANT: I may have: 
been wrong in using the word “ dictated ” ; 
what the hon. Gentleman said was that it 
was in obedience to a resolution of the 
National Union of Teachers in Queen’s 


Hall. 


*Mr. BURDETT -COUTTS: 
nothing about obedience. 


I said: 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT: The hon. 
Gentleman then went on to quote, as he 
said, a resolution of the London School 


‘ Board passed last year which stated that 
_ the London County Council should be 
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the authority for elementary education. 
Now here is the resolution, which my 
hon. friend the Member for Camberwell 
has copied for me out of Zhe Times. Mr. 
Bridgeman, a Moderate member of the 
London School Board, introduced the 
resolution in April, and it was carried in 
June. 

“That the London School Board approve of 
the — of the Education Bill recently 
introduced by the Government whereby, while 
preserving the present rights of voluntary 
schools to give denominational religious instruc- 
tion, such schools are in other respects brought 
under the same authority as the other ele- 
mentary schools. [Mr. Burpert-Covutts: Hear, 
hear: That is the County Council. ] 
they participate in a school rate in the same 
way as other schools.” 


That was only asking that the same 
rate aid should be extended to the 
denominational schools in London as 
had been given in the country. More- 
over, the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
resolution said he put his case only on 
rate aid, that he did not commit himself 
to any authority, and that he himself was 
in favour of more popular control than 
the Act of 1902 gave. These are the 
facts of the case, and I doubt myself 
whether they support what the hon. 
Gentleman opposite called the strong 
speech which Mr. Bridgeman made in 
support of the measure. I should like to 
have had time to say several things about 
this Bill, but 1 will sum them up. In 


the first place I decline altogether to 


discuss a Bill which is not before the 
House. We are promised Amendments 
which are to be made in Committee in the 
future. Well, I have been in Committee 
with the Government once on an 
Education Bill, and I have no desire to 
go there again to be closured, to be 
guillotined, and then to have important 
Amendments introduced into the measure 
which were never heard of at the 
Second Reading, and not put on the 
paper until after the closure and guillo- 
tine had been applied. If such a sugges- 
tion as has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had been made in 
the old days, a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House would at once have 
been moved, in order that the Govern- 
ment should put their Amendments on 
the Paper. To-day we are invited to 
pass the Second Reading of the Bill with a 
vague promise of Amendment. That may 
satisfy the right hon. Member for Kent, 
but after one experience of the Govern- 


Mr. Corrie Grant. 
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ment it does not satisfy me. We are 
told by the right hon. Gentleman that 
he heard with astonishment that hon, 
Members on this side of the House sup 
ported the ad hoc principle. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman remember that he 
himself was one of the tellers for a 
motion for an ad hoc authority in 1870, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University, and the 
hon. Member for Honiton both voted 
with him for an ad hoe authority 
in 1870, while to-day they are supporting 
the municipalisation of education ! There 
is no disputing that a good deal can be 
said for an ad hoc authority. You may get 
better administration when you elect men 
for one purpose than for a number of pur- 
poses, and you may get better work out of 
the men elected for one purpose than for 
various purposes. That has to be tested 
by experience, and not by prophecy. As 
the Bill stands, it proposes an Education 
Committee on which the London County 
Council shall be in a minority. Now, 
in the Act of 1902, it was laid down that 
the County Councils and the Borough 
Councils should have a majority on the 
Education Committee. Again, the Act 
of 1902 gives the control of both provided 
and non-provided schools to the _ local 
education authority. In this Bill the 
control of the provided schools is not 
given to the education authority but 
taken from them. This Bill is a sinister 
attempt to take from London what has 
been given to the country. It kills the 
School Board, it shuts out women from 
doing the work which they have so well 
done in the past, and it creates a system 
of management which is bound to break 
down. For these reasons I shall oppose 
the proposal that the Bill be read a 
second time. 


Stir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, $.): 
I only desire to say one or two words as a 
London Member. Two speeches have 
been delivered which have very materi- 
ally contributed to the value of the 
debate and the solution of the question 
at issue. The last was by the right hon. 
Member for East Wolverhampton, with 
whose criticisms, especially as to the 
constitution of the education authority 
and of the Education Committee, I express 
my hearty concurrence. What we did 
in the Act of 1902 we cannot depart 
from now in dealing with the case of 
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London ; and I cannot forget the closing 
words of the right hon. Gentleman when 
he said that if that were done the Bill 
would become a very good Bill. That is 
what some of us on this side of the 
House have been determined to demand. 
The other speech which must have given 
satisfaction to these Benches was the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, that the municipal principle of 
the Act of 1902 will be adhered to in 
relation to this measure. Well, whether 
we approve of the School Board or not, 
Iam bound to say that I ask myself the 
question—‘ What would our education 
have been without the action of the 
London School Board ?” I maintain that 
we owe to the London School Board the 
greatest obligation. For all practical 
purposes this House will have to accept 
the municipal principle as the basis of 
education in London and the provinces 
alike. It is perfectly true, as the right 
hon. Member for Aberdeen said, that by 
that principle we not only get the advan- 
tage of one authority, but a rating power, 
in a manner not attainable in any other 
way. It is because of that, and because 
I know the need of education, because I 
appreciate its absolute value, both from 
an individual and a national point of 
view, that I am anxious that the great 
force of local patriotism should be brought 
to bear on the problems of educa- 
tion. The Borough Councils have done a 
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great deal, und the London County 
Council has performed admirable work 
in regard to technical education. Lastly, 
I am extremely glad that the declaration 
has come from the President of the Local 
Government Board that amendments 
will be listened to, and others proposed, 
because the constitution of the Education 
Committee, as it at present stands, makes 
this Bill, from an educational and a 
local government point of view, abso- 
lutely impracticable. You first consti- 
tute an authority and then constitute 
a counter-authority by placing the 
authority in a minority on the Education 
Committee. That is an unworkable pro- 
posal. Therefore I vote for the Second 
Reading of this Bill, on the distinct 
understanding that these Amendments 
will be made, and that we shall have 
constituted a working authority for edu- 
cation in London. There are many 
other points involved—the selection of 
sites, the number of teachers transferred 
from post to post, and the recognition of 
their rights, on which we will work hard 
to have Amendments carried, and make 
the Bill a really practicable working 
measure. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 163. (Division List No. 71). 


300 ; 


AYES. 


Abraham, W. (Cork, N.£.) 
Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Aird, Sir John 


Ambrose, Robert 

Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Right Hon. John 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt. Hn.SirH. 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot, Capé. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 


| Beckett, Ernest William 
| Bentinck, Lord Henry C. | Chapman, Edward 
| Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
| Bignold, Arthur 
Allhusen, Aug. Henry Eden | Bigwood, James 

| Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boulnois, Edmund 
Bousfield. William Robert 
Bowles, T. G. (Lynn Regis) 
Brassey, Albert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Bull, William James 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Burke, E. Haviland 


Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J A (Worc 


Charrington, Spencer 
Churchill, Winston Spencer 
Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Colomb, Sir John Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Cox, Irwin Edwd. Bainbridge 
Crean, Eugene 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 





Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Man’r 
Bilfour, Capt. C. B. (Hornsey 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds 
3alfour, Kenneth R. (Christch. 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Barry, E. (Cork, S.) 

Barry, Sir Fras. T. (Windsor) 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 





Butcher, John Ges 
Campbell, Rt Hn J A (Glasg ) 
Campbell, John (Armagh, 8S.) 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cautley, Henry Strother 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V C W (Derbysh.) 


Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 





Crossley, Sir Savile 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Cust, Henry John C. 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromiey 
Delany, William 

Denny, Colonel 

Devlin,Chas. Ramsay (Galway 


Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenweh) Dewar. Sir T. R.(7'r. Haml’ts 
Chamberlain, Rt Hon J (Birm ° Dickson, Charles Scott 
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Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dillon, John 

Dimsdale, Rt. Hon.SirJosephC. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Doughty, George 

Doxford, Sir Wm. Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 

Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, E. B. (Hants, W.) 
Faber, George Denison (York) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Fergusson, Rt Hn. Sir J.(Man’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir Robt. Penrose 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, P. S. (Warwick, S.W. 
Fyler, John Arthur 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gardner, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G. H(CityofLond. 
Gordon,Hn.J.E.(Elgink Nairn 
Gordon, MajEvans (7°rH’mlets 
Gore.HnGR C.Ormsby-(Salop) 
Gore, Hn. S. F.Ormsby- (Zinc 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene, Sir E.W.(Bury St. Hd. 
Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Gunter, Sir Robert 

Guthrie, Walter Murray 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, RtHnLordG( Midd’ « 
Hardy, Laurence( Kent, Ashy’rd 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, Arthur H. (Hanley) 
Heath, James(Staffords.N. W.) 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge. Sir Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hoare. Sir Samuel 

Horner, Frederick William 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Houston, Robert Paterson 
Howard, J. (Midd., T otf ham 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. Henry Cecil 
Jehb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hn. Arthur Fred 
Johnstone, Heywood 

Joyce, Michael 

Kemp, Lieut.-Colonel George 
Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Lambton, Hon. Fredk. Wm. 


‘COMMONS! 


| Laurie, Lieut.-General 

| Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow) 
Lawrence, Sir Jos. (Monm’th) 
Lawson,JohnGrant( Yorks.N R 
Leamy, Edmund 

Lee, A. H. (Hants, Fareham) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
tee -Gower, Frederick N. S. 
| Llewellyn, Evan Henry 

| Lockie, Jonn 

| Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 

| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 








| Long, Col. Chas. W.(Zvesham | 


| Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Bristol, S. 
| Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, C. (Cumb., Eskdale) 
Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, Reginald J.( Portsmouth 
Lundon, W. 
Lyttelton, Hon, Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
MacDonnell, Dr. Mark A. 
MaclIver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
MacVeagh, Jeremiah 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Iver,SirLewis(EdinburghW 
M‘Killop, Jas. (Stirlingshire) 
Malcolm, Ian 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Milvain, Thomas 
Mitchell, William (Burnley) 
Molesworth, Sir Lewis 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Montagu. Hon. J.Scott (Hants. 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Mooney, John J. 
More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire 
Morgan, DavidJ( Walthamstow 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robt. Gray C. 
Murray, RtHnA.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nannetti, Joseph P. 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Nolan,Col.John'P.(Galway,N. 
Nolan, Joseph (Louth, S.) 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, K. (Tipperary, Mid) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. Tipperary, N.) 
O’Brien, William (Cork 
| O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
| O’Dowd, John 
O’Kelly, J. (Roscommon, N.) 
O’Mara, James 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parker, Sir Gilbert 
Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Peel, Hn. Wm. R. Wellesley 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Percy, Earl 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
| Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
| Purvis, Robert 
| Pym, C. Guy 
| Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 
' Rankin, Sir James 
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Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reddy, M. 
| Redmond, Jn. E. (Waterford) 
| Redmond, William (Clare) 
| Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, Jas. Farquharson 
| Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
| Renwick, George 
| Ridley, Hn. M. W. (Stalybridge 
| Ridley, S. F. (Bethnal Green) 
' Roberts, Samuel (She ffiel:/) 
| Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Roche, John 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Rothschild, Hon. L. Walter 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, W. W.(Liverpool 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
| Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln 
| Seely,Maj.J.E.B.([sleof Wight 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H. (//ertford, East 
Smith,H.C( North’ mb. Tyneside 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 
Spencer, Sir E. (W.Bromwich) 
Stanley, Hon. Arthur(Ormshkiri- 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
‘Stanley, Lord (Zancs.) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jn. M. 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sullivan, Donal 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G. (O2fd Univ. 
Thorburn, Sir Walter 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Sir Wm. Edw. M. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent, Sir Edgar (Hzeter; 
Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
| Welby, Lt.-Col. A.C. E(Zaunton 
Whitley, H( Ashton-und.-Lyne 
' Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, RtHnJ Powell-(Birm 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Wilson, A. Stanley (York, E.R. 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehonse, Rt Hn. E.R.(Bath) 
Worsley-Taylor, Hry. Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Yerburgh, Robt. Armstrong 
Younger, William 
TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hoodand Mr. Anstruther. 
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Abraham, William (2hondda) 
Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 

{squith, Rt. Hon. Herbt. Hy. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Barraa, Rowland Hirst 
Bayley. Thomas (Derbyshire} 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bell, Richard 

Black, Alexander William 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, ig, 

Brown, Geo. M. (Ldinburgh) 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Right Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Craig, Robert Hunter (Lanark 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crooks, William 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Dewar, John A.(Znverness-sh.) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Frank 

Ellis, John Edward 

Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Sir F. H. (Maidstone) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Foster, Sir Michl. (Lond. Univ 
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EVENING SITTING. 
WORKMEN’S TRAINS. 
*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
his object in laying this subject again 
before the House was to bring the 
VOL. CXXI. —— [FourtH Serirs.] 








satisfactory conclusion. The London 
County Council and other local authorities 
were deeply interested in the question of 
workmen's trains, but owing to the 
difficulties which surrounded it they had 
been able to make only slight progress 
for many years in giving any reform. 
He therefore to-night made a sugges- 
tion in the shape of the Resolution which 
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he had placed upon the Paper, which he | 
hoped would commend itself to the. 
He asked that a Committee. 


House. 
might be appointed to inquire into the 
working and the administration of the 
Cheap Trains Act, 1883, and to report 
whetber any, and, if so, what, Amend- 


ments were necessary to improve the, 


service of workmen’s trains in the Metro- 
polis and elsewhere, and to secure the 
provision of the accommodation required 
by workmen by all railway companies. 


The Cheap Trains Act, upon which this 
Resolution was founded, was an Act which 
was generally misunderstood, because t he 
condition of the railways had so entirely 
changed within the last twenty years. 
Many of those inserested in workmen's 
trains thought that the Act of 1883 
established the necessity for running these 
trains, but that was not the only object 
of the Act. One object of that Act was 
to relieve the railway companies from 
liabilities on certain conditions. Pre- 
viously to the passing of this Act 
the railway companies were liable to 
« passenger duty of 5 per cent. on all 
their tickets, and the Act was very 
favourable to the companies in the respect 
that it relieved them from this huge re- 
sponsibility. At the time the Act was 
passed they were paying a passenger 
duty of £700,000, and if that duty had 
continued to be payable they would now 
be paying £1,250,000, but as a matter of 
fact the amount now paid was £300,000 
or £350,000 a year; therefore the rail- 
way companies had a relief, which went 
to the benefit of their revenue account, 
of something like £1,000,000 under 
the Cheap Trains Act of 1883. Now, 
if they had this relief it was important 
that the conditions under which it was 
obtained should be observed. On of those 
conditions was that sufficient accommoda- 
tion should be given for third-class 
passengers at a fare not exceeding one 
—_ per mile. He mentioned this fact 

ecause Memberscould hardly credit with- 
out it the fact that the railway companies, 
twenty years ago, were reluctant to make 
even such a concession. If it had been 
to the benefit of the companies one would 
have supposed that they would have 
reduced their fares without any stimulus, 
but that was a thing that the companies 
never did, and vet the third-class fares 


at a penny per mile, which was forced 
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upon them, were most profitable to 
them. The second condition under 
which that relief was given was that 
proper and sufficient accommodation, by 
means of workmen’s trains, should be fur- 
nished where such service was required. 
This was the obligation to which he 
desired to direct attention. That was 
one of the conditions on which this 
great relief of passenger duty was given, 
and while the companies had been most 
anxious to have that relief they had not 
fulfilled the conditions under which it 
was given. 


The machinery of the Cheap Trains Act 
was most cumbrous. It was true that the 
Board of Trade could, if satisfied that 
there was not sufficient accommodation, 
order the company to provide it, but the 
company might insist upon taking 
the matter before the Railway Com- 
mission, which was a most expensive 
tribunal. The Cheap T:ains Act pro- 
vided that this accommodation by means 
of workmen’s trains should be provided 
before eight o'clock in the morning and 
after six o'clock at night, but those pro- 
visions had become antiquated, and were 
not suited to the classes they were in. 
tended to benefit. The return journey 
by the workmen was not now performed 
after six o'clock in the evening. The 
longest part of that Act provided for 
cheap rates for the use of His Majesty's 
Forces, and in all respects save 
one the Act had been a great success. 
The part which dealt with workmen's 
trains was the only part in which it had 
been a failure, and it was in that respect 
that he desired to get it amended. Dur- 
ing the twenty years since the passing of 
the Act there had been a total change in 
the time required. Workmen could no 
longer live near their work, and it was 
necessary that they should be carried to 
and from their work every day at times 
suitable to them. 


The solution of the housing ques- 
tion rested, to a great extent, on 
suitable provision being made by the rail- 
way companies for the conveyance of the 
working classes, and that was shown by 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, 
which said— 

‘*In the public interest railways must carry 
workmen at whatever they can afford to pay. 
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Nobody denied that circumstances 
had changed and that these cheap 
workmen’s trains had now _ become 


an absolute necessity. A Return in 
London was issued every year by the 
London County Council showing the 
number of irains which carried workmen 
inand out every day in the year. When 
the Act was passed, on the Great Eastern 
there were only twenty-three workmen’s 
trains ; they now ran 112. The London 
and South-Western then only ran twelve ; 
they now ran seventy-five. The Metro- 
politan ran only twelve ; they now ran 
seventy six. The District only ran eight 
or nine ; and they now ran sixty-nine. 
That proved the tremendous growth in 
the demand, and also that some efforts 
had been made on the part of various 
companies to meet it. There came into 
London every day 801 workmen’s trains, 
and 177 half-fare trains, or a total of 978 
cheap trains, and the House would gain 
some idea of the enormous magnitude of 
the question when he told them that over 
the whole country something like 
100,000,000 workmen’s tickets were issued 
every year. 


It might be argued that the state- 
ments he had made showed that there 
was no difficulty in meeting the demand, 
and no room for this Motion, but the 
fact was that the development of the 
service had really created new and great 
difficulties, and it was for that reason 
that he thought that the House might be 
able to do something to smooth the way 
in certain respects by consenting to this 
Committee. The workmen’s trains had 
been furnished very unequally. There 
was no adequate service except on a few 
of the lines. For example, the Great 
Eastern gave a much better and more 
efficient service of workmen’s trains than 
any other company. But the result was 
that at stations served by that line, a 
state of congestion arose which rivalled 
that of London itself. In the districts 
i Tottenham and Edmonton and other 
places the rates were as high as in 
London, and the death rate was quite as 
high, and the condition of these colonies 
of workmen on the Great Eastern system 
was as bad as it was before they moved 
out of London at all. It was a curious | 
thing that most of the complaints had | 
been made with regard to those | 
companies which, at the first blush, would | 
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services, but the fact was that workmen 
had been tempted to live in these dis- 
tricts because the service existed, and 
when the population increased that 
had given rise to great difficulty. 

On the Great Eastern and the 
London and Tilbury line there was 
a most disgraceful overcrowding. So 
yreat was it that it was a common thing 
for small boys, telegraph messengers 
and the like, to be put up on the hat 
racks and carried in that way because 
the number of the trains was totally in- 
adequate. No separate accommodation 
was made for women, and the over- 
crowding was a disgrace to civilisation. 
This resulted in many people coming up 
to work an hour or two before it was 
necessary. There were other forms of 
tyranny with regard to these services 
of workmen's trains; for instance, his 
attention had been drawn to a ticket 
which was issued for one of these 
services. These tickets were issued 
by the week in bundles, and upon the 
particular ticket which he had in his 
hand there was a mark which showed 
that it was available only for one of two 
trains, and if the person who had it did 
not travel by that train he could not 
travel by any other or get his money 
back. 

When these matters were considered, 
hon. Members would be bound to agree 
that, even in face of the service that was 
given, there was no adequate accom- 
modation. What was the reason for 
these evils, and how were they to de:l 
with the difficulties which he had 
described ? There were only certain 
railways which furnished the accom- 
modation, and a great number of rail- 
ways in the north and west of London 
furnished no trains at all. While the 
Great Eastern Railway gave 120 trains 
a day, the Great Northern Railway only 
ran twelve trains a day; the Midland 
five, and the Great Central none at all. 
Though the congestion existed only in 
one part of the suburbs, the other dis- 
tricts round London were inaccessible 
to workmen, even if the houses were 
built, because they had no travelling 
accommodation. No company would 
argue that they should not supply a 
train where the workmen were but 
they might well argue that here was 
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and that was the point to which he 
wished to come—that was the problem 
he wished the Committee to solve. The 
suggestion which he desired to make 
was that before eight o’clock in the 
morning railway companies should be 
compelled to issue workmen's tickets by 
ordinary trains ; so that, if only twelve 
or twenty tickets were wanted they 
could be furnished, and thus the traffic 
might be gradually developed, which 
might presently warrant a special train 
for itself as provided by the Act of 1883. 
That suggestion had been made before, 
and that suggestion he now repeated. 
The Act only spoke of trains ; he spoke 
of tickets. When he made this sugges- 
tion to the House before, there was a 
distinguished representative of the rail 
way companies present, who was now 
in the House of Lords, but who then 
moved the rejection of the Cheap Trains 
Bill of 1900. That gentleman, Mr. 
Jackson, in the course of his speech, said 
with regard to that suggestion 

“Tf that suggestion had come before me 
on a former occasion, I would have given it 
what [ will give it now, the most favourable 
consideration.” 
And he went on to suggest that 
the solution of the difficulty might 
be found on that basis. Not only had 
speculative promises been made to con- 
sider this matter, but certain companies 
had already adopted this system. ‘The 
South-Eastern and Chatham line already 
issued tickets at workmen’s rates, avail- 
able by all its trains up to eight o'clock, 
and the Great Western Railway had 
adopted the same system, issuing work- 
men’s tickets up to 7.30. Under those 
circumstances, it was ridiculous to say 
that the railway companies could not 
meet the Committee if such a sugges- 
tion was made. 


The experience of those who were 
interested in this matter showed that 
the difficulties raised by the railway 
companies had been much exaggerated. 
In one case the London Reform 
Union had brought an action against 
the Great Northern Railway Company, 
and had convinced the Railway Com- 
missioners that a service ought to be 
given, but the Railway Commissioners 
were so struck by the arguments of 
the company that they only made 
a provisional order for six months 
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that two trains should be supplied. 
When the trains were put on the 
passengers were counted, and it was 
found that in the first train there 
were 250 passengers, while in the 
second there were 449 who travelled 
every day, and when those figures 
were worked out, the average daily 
receipts per train mile of those two 
trains was found to be 52°75 of a 
(penny, a result which showed that 
these two trains were more profitable 
than the ordinary third class traffic 
of the Company. Indeed so profit- 
able were they, that at the 
end of six months no suggestion was 
made to take them off, and the service 
| has been continued to this day. 

| The Manchester Corporation had made 
lan inquiry ofthesame kind. The railway 
| companies round Manchester also 
/objected to put on cheap trains, and 
‘the Manchester Corporation made an 
|inquiry into the rates which the 
|companies round Manchester charged 
|for third-class season tickets issued for 
the year, and they found that the 
| Season tickets were issued at ‘176 of 
/a penny per train mile, while the 
| average by workmen's tickets worked out 
at ‘263 of a penny per train mile, so 
| that the companies really would find 
| these workmen’s trains much more 
| remunerative than the service which 
they furnished at the present time. The 
co therefore need not hesitate to 
| bring pressure to bear upon the railway 
| companies and he might point out that 
there were precedents for it, because 
whenever a new Tramways Bill passed 
the House, a model clause was torced 
from the company to give that accommo- 
dation which he now asked should be 
furnished by the railway companies. 
All the new Tube Railway Bills for 
London, which have recently been 
passed by this House, contain such a 
clause. He thought that was some 
evidence that the course they were 
suggesting could be adopted by the 
railway eompanies without injury to 
their other arrangements. If new com- 
panies could afford to do it why could 
not the old ones ? 














He had only to add that the 
Resolution, in his opinion, was an 
exceedingly moderate one. All they 





did was to ask for an inquiry. There 
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had been no inquiry for twenty years, 
and if they had one now it would be 
open to the companies to state their 
views and difficulties after the workmen 
had made their claims. He had every 
hope that the result of such an in- 
quiry would be to find a_ solu- 
tion of the ditficulty and help to solve 
other great social problems. He hoped 
thatthe Amendment, which he admitted 
was not conceived in any hostile spirit, 
would not be pressed. He was simply 
asking for accommodation which could 
be given without the necessity for running 
new trains, while the Amendment asked 
for new trains to be run. He appealed 
to the President of the Board of Trade, 
who had shewn his sympathy in this 
matter, and who was placed on the horns 
of a dilemma, having on one side the 
railway companies and on the other side 
the working classes, to give favourable 
consideration to the Motion. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
said that in seconding the Motion he 
desired, in the first instance, to dissociate 
himself altogether from any wish to see 
anything unfair in the slightest degree 
urged against the railway companies. 
He fully realised that those people who 
had invested their savings in these com- 
panies, under the gis of the Govern- 
ment, had as much right to protection 
from the House as those who travelled 
by their lines. But he thought the 
House would realise that, owing to the 
change which had taken place since the 
Act now in operation was passed, it was 
desirable something should be done in 
the interests of both the railway com- 
panies and of the working men through- 
out the country. When the first Bill 
dealing with that question was brought 
before the House of Commons, by no 
less important a personage than that 
great statesman, Sir Robert Peel, he said 
that nothing but hard necessity would 
induce him to derive income from loco- 
motion, and he added that the poor 
man’s labour was his capital, and to tax 
him for bringing it into the market 
seemed to him impolitic and unjust. He 
took it there was a great necessity for 
something to be done, because, bound up 
with this question of cheap transit, 
were the questions of housing, wages, 
and hours of toil, which could not 
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possibly be dissociated from it In deal- 
ing, therefore, with the Resolution, they 
were really dealing practically with the 
basis of all their great social difficulties 
at the present moment. He knew it 
was urged that, because a certain number 
of people were obliged to live near their 
work, there would be no relief so far as 
housing was concerned. But he thought 
quite the contrary was the case. The 
fact that men employed in given trades 
must live in the vicinity of their work 
made it all the more desirable that those 
who could live a certain distance away 
should be induced to do so. The com- 
plaint which they had to make against 
the Board of Trade was not that it had 
not closely followed the letter of the law, 
but that it had not made any sufficiently 
strenuous attempts to assist the working 
classes in this direction, and that it had 
not taken the initiative, although the 
Royal Commission on Housing held that 
it was its duty to do so. 


In regard to this very _ pro- 
blem the last occasion on which His 
Majesty the King spoke, prior to his 
ascent to the Throne, he stated that he 
felt the deepest personal interest 
in the question, and even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whom they were now 
told to look upon as the good fairy of the 
Conservative Government, had stated 
that the only solution of the difficulty 
was the finding of sites so that the 
people could live outside London. One 
of the reasons why they considered that 
this question should be now dealt with 
was to be found in the different action 
taken by different railway companies. 
As had been pointed out by his hon. 
friend, the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany took a man out to Enfield and 
back, a distance of twenty-one and-a-half 
miles, at a cost of ls. per week, or 2d. 
per day, while on certain other lines 
serving the same district the charge was 
two or three times that amount. He 
was well aware that the Great Eastern 
Company was exceptionally placed and 
had to deal with a very large traflic. It 
could therefore make it pay. But why 
could not the other railway companies 
also make it pay? That fact alone 
showed the necessity for an inquiry into 
the position of each company, so that 
each case might be judged on its merits. 
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His hon. friend had alluded to the fact 
that twenty years had elapsed since the 
question was first dealt with. In that 
period the growth of London had been 
altogether extraordinary, and 
population had increased at the rate 
of 40,000 or 50,000 per annum. Be- 
tween eight and ten thousand houses 
were built in the London area 
every year, and, seeing that within the 
last decade the addition to the popula- 
tion of the Metropolis had exceeded the 
population of the capitals of either Ire- 
Jand or Scotland, surely it was time 
that they tackled the question. In the 
town of Leicester, where also there had 
been an abnormal growth in the popula- 
tion, the difficulty had been dealt with 
in great measure by the very excellent 
tramway system which had been estab- 
lished there. But in London there were 
other difficulties to be faced. New 
trades and occupations had grown up, 
and now-a-days large numbers of women 
and young girls, mostly the wives and 
daughters of well-to-do mechanics, were 
engaged in certain trades in the Metro- 
polis, and crowded into the City every 
day. It was of supreme importance 
that better accommodation should be pro- 
vided for them. When they reflected 
that a large proportion of the population 
of London earned only about £1 a week, 
and that many even had to pay one 
seventh of their income for railway 
tickets, it must be realised that some- 
thing ought to be donefor them. Some 
of the railway companies had met their 
responsibilities fairly ; others had not. 
His hon. friend had referred to the 
Tilbury case. Now, that particular 
company, at a time when it was neglect- 
ing its responsibilities, was getting as 
much as £9,000 per annum out of the 
abatement of passenger duty. He was 
reminded that they were not doing very 
much even now. They had traded on 
the fact that there had been certain 
difficulties with reference to bridges and 
level crossings, which had brought them 
more or less into conflict with the local 
authorities, and consequently the work- 
ing classes were placed in a most difti- 
cult position. Those who knew anything 
of London life knew that these classes 
had a terrible struggle for existence. 
They had neither the money nor the 


leisure to enable them to combine in 
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order to bring their case under the 
notice of the Board of Trade, while the 
local authorities shirked the duty because 


‘they knew they would be forced to go 


before that expensive tribunal, the Rail- 
way Commission. Certain objections 
were usually urged by the railway com- 
panies against doing what they were 
asked todo. First, they said they could 
not put on more trains. That was per- 
fectly true, so far as certain railway 
systems were concerned, but might not 
a solution be found in the direction of 
putting on more coaches to certain trains. 
It had been shown that that would not be 
unprofitable, because undoubtedly third 
class traffic was a source of great profit 
to the companies. He frankly acknow- 
ledged that the companies’ expenses had 
increased of late years; that they now 
had to pay higher wages for shorter 
hours, and that in addition the travelling 
public demanded much better accommo- 
dation in every form than was required 
twenty years ago. 

The companies suggested that they 
were sometimes called upon to run trains 
into the wilderness, into new districts, in 
the hope that traffic might arise. He did 
not think, however, that that was alto- 
gether the case. The majority of the 
complaints put forward were not open to 
that criticism. He would like to refer to 
cases which had been brought under his 
notice. The first was with reference to 
the train service from Thornton Heath. 
The last workman’s train from that place 
to London Bridge was 7.2 a.m., and to 
Victoria 7. 14. The people of the 
district made an appea! to the London, 


Brighton and South Coast Company 
asking for weekly tickets, monthly 


season tickets, and third - class season 
tickets, but the company refused to grant 
any one of the concessions. It was also 
asked that the workmen’s tickets should 
be made available up to 8 a.m., the 
same as on the London and South- 
Western Company’s line, but that 
concession was likewise refused. He 
was informed by the persons aggrieved 
that the Member for the Division (Mr. 
Ritchie) had been approached in the 
matter, but had replied that he could 
not do anything. Now he would give 
them a case from the country. It was 
in the Rhondda Valley, where there 
was a large congestion of population. 
Yet nine miles off 1,300 houses were 
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vacant, and although the Barry | must elapse before a system of that kind 
Railway Company had been appealed to | could be developed, but in the meantime 
again and again to run a cheap train | the pressure in London in regard to the 
morning and night in order to enable | housing difficulty was enormous, and he 
people to occupy those houses, it had so | ventured to urge that the Government 
far turned a deaf ear to all representa- | might very reasonably grant an inquiry, 
tions. Another objection raised by the | which would place things on a fair basis, 
company was that persons who were not | both for the railway companies and for 
entitled travelled by the workmen’s| the workers, until an ideal system could 


train. To his mind that was one of the| ¢ developed. 
pei Bg rg — ae a Motion made, and Question proposed, 
eaten... “8 dificul on yer " ° | “That a Select Committee be appointe | 
pia og tl} e diliiculty. ; -— eel to inquire intothe workingand administra- 
poate — nig = = i pe 08 tion of the Cheap Trains Act, 1883 ; and 
oe es ee Hee travel within | ¢> report whether any, and, if so, what, 
the twenty-five miles zone on _ 4, Amendments are necessary to improve the 
weekly ticket for the sum of 1s. 8d.,| service of workmen’s trains in the 
_ oh op travel A distance of Metropolis and elsewhere and to secure 
eight miles for the sum of 10d. per week. | the provisions of the accommodation 
Special facilities, too, were provided for required by workmen by all railway 
the carriage of his bicycle. The men | companies.”—(JZ/r. Lough.) 
who took advantage of those tickets 
had to prove they were manuallabourers|) Mp. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
—— under ge Rape of others. Hallam) said he was sure the House 
e id Saag on 7 ie eco roo would recognise the moderation of the 
wou e suited to this country, but tone in which the Motion had been 
in France a plan obtained which might brought forward and the adequate 
he made applicable here. | There only recognition of the great difficulty in the 
men travelled by these trains who were | way of anything like a very drastic 
ee ‘a ra foncgg 2,000 francs treatment of the subject. So far as he 
( 80) a year. ese were men fe : 
: : a was qualified to speak for the railway 
in practically the same position as non- : . : 
sehais of income tax 4 thie country. | oo pames nd — ay Mage re 
on diene a a y really courted inquiry on this question, 
; y large mumers OF and the only poin was as te the con- 
men here who ought to have the privilege ).,; : eee 
rapes te thes sg? at nag >” ditions under which the inquiry should 
of travelling by the cheap trains who were | 4.4.4 | nat should be the terms of 
not engaged in manual labour, for instance, ee ee ee van & 
ame neatateentn elaiien de reference, and what matters should be 
shop assistants, clerks, ete. ak Se ace saad ae 
Again, he thought something might be tr 2 eee eS eee 
done to cheapen the cost of appeals. He efore the inquiry was entered upon. 
could not agree that railway and tram com- | For that purpose it was necessary to 
panies stood on practically the same foot- have regard to some of the difficulties 
ing in this matter, because it should be re- | which the inquiry would have to face 
membered that tram lines travelled over 2+ 1ts_ start. The hon. Member who 
public property and paid no rates. But | brought the Motion forward had spoken 
he was fortified in all he had said by the | if it were the fact that the remitted 
fact that he had the Prime Minister on | Passenger duty had found its way 
his side. Some time ago, when this entirely into the pockets of the railway 
matter was under discussion, he wrote shareholders. But that was very far 
some letters to the Press, and one ap-| from being the case. Nearly the whole 
peared from the Prime Minister pointing | of it went into the pockets of the 
out, in connection with the housing | passengers. He believed that the dif- 
question, that his view was that the | ference between the actual amount. 
solution was to be found in the improve-| remitted and the sum which found its 
ment of locomotion. The right hon.| way into the pockets of the passengers 
a referred ——— to — = infinitesimal, and —_ a —_ 
g causeways or thoroughfares. advantage was more than absor in 
course, they could not wait for the | the aniiion of fares for the carrying 
establishment of these, as many years|of His Majesty’s forces at low rates, 
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and in the 
trains. 

The hon. Member for Islington 
had complained that the machinery 
under the existing Acts was cum- 
brous. If that were so the railway | 


companies were not to blame, but it 
was, of course, a proper subject for 
enquiry. With regard to. the com- 
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| 
| 
| 
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plaints of overcrowding and the neces- | 


sity for issuing season tickets or tickets 
fur short periods, they ought also to 
have the full facts investigated. Then, as 
to the failure to start workmen’s trains 
right up to eight o'clock in the morning, 
looking at the statute he did not see 
there was any obligation on the com- 
panies to do anything of the kind. 
Next, with regard to the comparison 
drawn between the mile receipts for 
ordinary and for workmen’s trains, he 
did not think the figures quoted to the 
House should stand unchallenged, be- 
cause it should be remembered that 
the receipts were worked out with 
regard to the whole system, and that 
while some parts of lines cost, for con- 
struction, but a smal sum per mile, 


another piece of line might have 
cost at least £1,000,000 © sterling. 


The railway companies had more than 


endeavoured to fulfil their statutory 
obligations in this matter. His infor- 


mation was that the Great Eastern 
Company, which had been required by 
Parliament to run five workmen's trains, 
had really run 189 trains; the Brighton 
Company, which was required to run 
none, nevertheless ran sixty-nine; the 
Central London Company, which was 
required to run “a sufficient number,” 
had run fifty-five; the South-Western, 
which was required to run none, had 
run 133; the North London, required 
to run one, had run _ thirty-nine; 
and the Metropolitan, required to run 
two, had run 100; and so forth. If that 
was the spirit in which the companies 
had met their obligations, it was a 
sufficient guarantee that they would do 
all they could to assist the House to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion to the 
inquiry. The suggestion which he had 


to make, and which he hoped would be | 
received in the friendly spirit in which | 


it was submitted, was that after the | 


words “amendments are” in the Motion 


the words “reasonable and ”’ should be | 


inserted, thus instructing the Committee 
Mr. Stuart I ‘ortley. 
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provision of workmen’s| to report what amendments were reason- 


able and necessary to improve the service 
of workmen’s trains. This would prevent 
the inquiry being obliged to go into such 
suggestions as that people should be 
carried at the rate of 4d. for forty miles, 


| or that the companies should be required 


to exploit and develop, at their own risk, 
new districts of a purely speculative 
character. 


He moved the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed 
‘© After the word ‘are, to insert the words 
‘reasonable and.’ *—(Mr. Stuart-Wordey.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) congratu- 
lated his hon. friend both on _ the 
moderation of his statement and on the 
way in which it had been received by 
the representatives of the railway 
companies. He wished to point out 
that the question of providing work- 
men’s trains was only a part of the 
subject. They must all recognise that 
their railway accommodation had become 
quite inadequate to carry the great and 
increasing traftic which had been thrown 
upon it. The question was one of the 
first importance to the railway companies 
themselves; it was a question which 
involved great expense, and, above all. it 
was a question which affected the 
condition and the health of the poorer 
part of the population. It might, there- 
fore, be thought worth while to consider 
whether a larger scope might not be 
given to the proposed inquiry. He was 
not going to make any Motion to that 
effect, because if it was done it should 
be done at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment. They were now approaching an 
era as important in the matter of com- 
munication as that which arose between 
1830 and 1846, when the foundation of 
the railway system was laid. They had 
brought a new motive power into action, 
electricity, which was beginning to com- 
pete with steam, and which, in some 
countries, had reached a far greater 
development than that which had taken 
place here. In Lombardy, round Milan, 
and in Boston, in America, there had 
been great development of the electric 
system of comraunication, such as was 
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quite unknown in England, but never-| think hon. Members could point to any 
theless, owing to the development of | case, for instance, where a primé facie case 


additional traffic the railways had not 
been seriously affected. What was 
wanted in England was a system under 
which provision should be made for 
long distance travelling at high speed 
with few stoppages, and also for traftic 
with frequent stoppages, which latter 
could best be done by electric trams. 
He did not himself believe that 


had been made out of insufficient and in- 
adequate provision of trains by a railway 


company in which the Board of Trade had 


not immediately expressed its willingness 
to inquire into the subject, and, where 
inquiries had taken place, they had, in the 
vast majority of cases, resulted in an 
order being made, and being loyally ob- 


served by the railway companies, for the 


these means of rapid and cheap com- | 


munication would be the ultimate solu- 
tion of their difficulties on this question ; 


he looked more to the transfer of indus- | 


tries from the crowded cities to healthier 
surroundings, where towns could be laid 
out in more healthy conditions, but he 
believed that more rapid means of travel 
would be a_ partial remedy. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that it might be desirable 
that the inquiry should be empowered to 
go into the larger aspects of the question, 
so as to cover, for other communities, a 
tield similar to that being covered for 
London by the London Traffic Commis- 
sion. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. GeraLp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) said the question of facilitating 
communication between great centres of 
population and the country districts was 
iully recognised as one of enormous im- 
portance, and he also recognised that it 
had an important bearing on the subject 
immediately before the House. At the 
same time he thought it would be a pity 
to mix up the greater question with the 
narrower, but undoubtedly germane, 
question of the amendments which it 
might be desirable to introduce into the 
Act of 1883 with the view of doing what 
they could to solve the problem by means 
of that legislation. There appeared to 
he practical unanimity in the House with 
respect to the advisability of an inquiry 
of this kind. He entirely agreed. It 
was twenty years now since the Act was 
passed, and he thought it was high time 
there should be an inquiry. At the same 
time, he should like to say on his own 
behalf that he did not think too much 
should be expected of the inquiry which 
the hon. Member proposed. He did not 
think, as a matter of fact, that experience 
had shown that the administration of the 
Act had been a failure. He did not 


| alone there 


provision of a larger number of workmen's 
trains. If they took the last five years 
had been 38 applications 


| under the Act, and out of these all but 


successful. 


seven, he thought, were 

The hon. Member who moved the 
Motion himself bore witness in effect 
to the successful working of the 
| Act, because he told the House 
that there were now no less than 801 


workmen’s trains running daily into the 
Metropolis, and that 100,000,000 work- 


| men’s tickets were issued every year. It 


might be that the problem still remained 
to be solved; but what these tigures 
showed was not that the Act of 1883 had 
not so far been successful, but rather the 
enormous magnitude of the problem, and 
he suggested that it was not to the Act 
of 1883 alone, or to an Amendment of 
that Act, that they could look for a final 
or satisfactory solution of this problem. 
He was sure, and he thought any inquiry 
would prove, that in a large number of 
cases it was really physically impossible 
for the great railway companies to do 
more than they had done. They must 
look for the solution of this question to 
the developmentof otherforms of traction. 
As regarded the Metropolis, the 
question was already before the Royal 
Commission ; and he trusted that a great 
many of the matters which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
would wish to see inquired into, as they 
affected every large centre of populatio 4, 
would he inquired into. As regarde| the 
Metropolis, it was to tramways, tub > 
railways, and other means of communi 
cation they must look for a final, or at 
all events, a more satisfactory, solution 
of the problem. But, as he had said, he 
recognised that there were a great many 
matters which, after twenty years ex 
perience, might be usefully inquired into. 
He was not prepared, however, to siy 
off-hand that he should concur in the 
suggestions made by the hon. mover 
of the Amendment, though, of course, 
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those suggestions weie matters which it 
would be proper to bring before the 
inquiry which was about to take place. 
Both the mover and the seconder of the 
Motion appeared to think the merits or 
demerits of a company could be measured 
by the number of workmen’s trains that it 
ran. That was amost misleading criterion. 
It was not, under the existing law, th» 
duty of a railway company to provide 
accommodation for a traffic that did not 
exist, or for a speculative traffic. While 
he was not prepared to assert it might 
not be desirable that in some way or 
another means should be taken either 
to induce or to compel railway com- 
panies to provide for a traffic before that 
traffic existed, to provide speculatively, 
if that were done he was most distinctly 
of opinion that it ought not to be done 
at the expense of the railway share- 
holders. Various ways might be sug- 
gested. Local authorities might be 
empowered, where they considered it 
was desirable to encourage a traffic, to 
make a grant-in-aid to the railway com- 
panies. Or the owners of house property 
might make arrangements with the 
railway companies, by which the tenants 
of houses owned by them should be 
taken to and from their work at very 
low rates. But, in any case, having 
regard to the bargain which was 
entered into between the State and 
the railway companies in 1883, if 
the railway companies were to be com- 
pelled to run trains before those trains 
were likely to be remunerative, some 
means should be found by which the 
burden ought not to fall upon the 
shareholders. That was one of the 
matters which he thought might very 
properly be inquired into by a Com- 
mittee. There were others which sug- 
gested themselves to him, Lut, in view 
of the unanimous feeling shown on both 
sides of the House, he did not think it 
was necessary that he should take up 
the time of hon. Members further. He 
would only say that the Government 
gladly and willingly accepted the 
Motion. 


Mr. BRiGG (Yorkshire, W. R., Keigh- 
ley) said he desired to bring before the 
notice of the House one of the seven 
applications which had been refused by 
the Local Government Board, and he 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Would then leave it to the House to say 
whether some further inquiry should 
have been made. The case he alluded 
to was that of a town where it was 
thought necessary to have an inquiry 
held by the Board of Trade. Many Bills 
had been introduced for cheap trains, 
but none had ever come to anything. 
In the case he referred to he advised the 
parties to make an application to the 
Boird of Trade to ascertain if something 
could not be done. There were about 
1,000 persons going to work every day 
who were concerned, and the price for 
travelling was about }d. per mile. This 
might be considered low, but compared 
with other countries it was about one- 
half more. In this case, the Board of 
Trade held an inquiry and the railway 
companies were represented. It was 
very conclusively shown that the work- 
men were wanted, and that the high 
cost of the train fare had a very serious 
result in reducing the number of 
apprentices, because, as they would have 
to begin with very low wages, the rail- 
way fares made it almost impossible to 
allow those boys to travel to and fro in 
order to learn a trade. It was also 
shown that if the railway companies 
lowered the fares it would in the end 
have the effect of benefiting the com- 


panies. The whole matter was sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade, and 
they came to the conclusion that 


nothing could be done. He had great 
pleasure in supporting the Resolution 
before the House for the purpose oi 
having a further inquiry into this matter 
in order to facilitate better communica- 
tion between towns and country places. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said if there was such 
unanimity in the House of Commons 
and outside as to the necessity 


for an inquiry into the working and 
administration of the Cheap Trains Act, 
surely the Board of Trade, who were in 
possession of all the information upon the 
question, need not have waited for a 
Motion in the House in order to come to 
the conclusion that this matter was ripe 
for inquiry. The same inaction had 
characterised the Board of Trade in re 
gard to the necessity for an inquiry into 
the question of the London traffic. That 
was a matter which was urgent in the 
highest degree, but it was not until the 
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antiquated procedure of the House of 
Commons lad brought the matter to his 
notice, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade dis- 
covered that the question was so urgent 
as to become the subject of a Royal Com- 
mission. He regarded with some sus- 
picion the adjective introduced into the 
Motion, for he knew that in practice the 
word “reasonable” very often became 
unreasonable. The Motion before the 
House was one which affected not merely 
workmen, but a class who were no better 
paid than mechanics, namely, clerks. He 
hoped the Committee to be appointed 
would be careful to see that no definition 
was accepted which would exclude the 
clerks, who deserved as much as workmen 
the benefits of cheap transit. The point 
which the right hon. Gentleman for 
Aberdeen had raised, as to whether this 
Commission should not take a much wider 
scope, Was one which he begged the House 
to further consider. He was aware this 
wasa very great subject, but if it embraced 
the various subjects which had been men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman, they 
would gain a lasting advantage from havy- 
ing before them materials to decide what 
measures were necessary to get the rail- 
way companies to do something to remove 
congestion from our towns. He hoped 
that not much more than a year would 
elapse before a substantial improvement 


was made in the law in regard to cheap | 


transit for the working classes. 


*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) said 
he wished to say two or three words to 
remove some misconception which he 
thought might otherwise arise from the 
speech of the mover of this Motion. 
Thequestionaffected the London suburban 


lines far more than the Trunk lines 
converging on the Metropolis. He 


had the honour of being the Chairman of 
a railway company in London which 
carried the largest number of workmen— 
he referred to the District Railway. This 
railway ten years ago only carried, of its 
45,000,000 passengers, 3,000,000 work- 
men under the Cheap Trains Act. The 
policy had recently been instituted of 
encouraging the workmen to travel by 
extending the time for booking, by giving 
them the opportunity of travelling 
by every train run (by the Company 
up to eight o'clock, and by permitting 
them to return, not after six o'clock, 
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when the trains were congeste |, 
but practically at any time of the day. 
It was more convenient to have the 
workmen coming back even in the 
middle of the day than to have them 
crowding into the trains at busy times. 
The trouble was that everybody wanted 
to come home at the same time. There 
would be no difficulty at all if the 
period of return home were only ex- 
tended over a longertime. The result of 
thissound economic poliey wasthat,instead 
of carrying 3,000,000 workmen under 
the conditions of ten years ago, the 
company last year carried 10,500,000 of 
workmen over the District Railway 
alone, the average cost being a trifle 
over three farthings each. He wished 
to point out to some of his friends who 
so warmly advocated cheap fares that 
this meant that the railway company 
practically worked for twenty-seven 
minutes for each working man passenger, 
for this was the average length of his 
journey, for three  farthings. If 
they asked any working man to work 
twenty-seven minutes for three far- 
things he would refuse to do so. He 
thought, however, that the Committee 
ought to consider the interests of the 
shareholders to some extent. He knew 
railway shareholders were not very 
popular with some sections of his hon. 
riends, and shareholders in other in- 
dustries appeared to receive far more 
sympathy. The time might perhaps 
come when Parliament would fix by 
statute the price of the commodity sold 
by some of the industrial limited com- 
panies with which some of his friends were 
acquainted. His right hon. friend the 
Member for Aberdeen had referred to 
the traffic in the city of Boston, but he 
had omitted to state to the House, pro- 
bably by oversight, that there was no 
fare in the City of Boston under 5 cents, 
or 24d. If the right hon. Gentleman 
happened to be a shareholder in the 
railways he had mentioned he would 
find that the policy of running competi- 
tive cheap trains had not been the success 
which he had anticipated. The Board 
of Trade had acted wisely in not widen- 
ing the scope of the inquiry. Many 
hon. Members held the view that the 
principle of favouring a particular class 
of the community was not a very sound 
one. Onthe District Railway prosperous 
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meat salesmen at Smithfield, fruit 
buyers at Covent Garden, and even 
members of the Bar claimed to be /ond 
fide workmen. He asked hon. Members 
to compare this class of passenger 
claiming to travel an average distance of 
four miles every morning for jd., with 
the shop girl who had to get to business 
in Regent Street or a City warehouse 
by 8°30 in the morning. She was not 
earning anything like the wages of the 
class he had mentioned, and yet she 
was compelled to pay from 13d. to 1d. 
for the same commodity which the rail- 
way company was obliged to sell to 
the werkmen at jd. Parliament never 
attempted in the Cheap Trains Act to 
tell them what a workman was, and if 
the Committee which had been promised 
attempted it they would not get their 
report for many a long year to come. 
He thought railway companies would 
have to consider whether the 
fair and democratic system adopted 
in the great cities of America, 
in Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, and Paris 
is not the right one—namely, to charge 
a -niform rate for everybody—not to 
favour a particular class or pander to 
any section of the community, but to 
say that everybody shall travel at the 
same rate. There was no defence or 
equitable ground for the present system 
of carrying 10,000,000 people at fd. and 
put the balance of the cost of working the 
railway and giving to the shareholders 
what hon. Members said they ought to 
have, namely, a moderate return on 
passengers who could, many of them, 
not so easily afford to pay a higher rate. 
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Mr. NANNETTI (Dublin, College 
Green) congratulated the mover of the 
Motion uponthe unanimity with which his 
proposal had been received. He wished to 
know if the term “ elsewhere ” meant that 
the inquiry could be extended to Ireland. 
He urged that the scope of the inquiry 
should be so enlarged as to allow the 
advisability of extending the provisions 
of the Act to Ireland. As an Irishman, 
he was anxious that the benefits of this 
Bill should accrue to Ireland, and there 
was no place in the United Kingdom 
which required cheap trains so much as 
the city of Dublin, where the death-rate 
was nearly as high as any city in the 
United Kingdom. This was largely due 

Mr, Perks, 
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to the overcrowding of the people in the 
slums of the city. The reason was that 
they had not the advantage of the pro- 
visions of such an Act as this. He 
appealed to the President of the Board of 
Trade to extend the scope of the inquiry, 
so as to enable the Committee to consider 
the advisability of extending the present 
Act to Ireland. 


Trains. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 5.) 
said it might seem a little ungracious in 
the general harmony which prevailed to 
question the policy of the Motion when a 
public Department had so readily acceded 
to the request of his hon. friend. 
This question raised an important 
point of principle. The Motion was 
founded on the suggestion that the 
existing machinery was inadequate to 
afford full information to Parliament of 
the working of the existing Act, and 
that therefore some further investigation 
must take place in order that reform 
might be effected. He did not want in 
the least degree to mitigate the feeling 
of congratulation so generally expressed 
that this Motion had been accepted by 
the President of the Board of Trade, but 
he would point out that his hon. friend 
the Member for West Islington must 
not congratulate himself too much on 
the position he now oceupied. He was 
to have a Committee, and when at 
some time or other the scope of the in- 
vestigation had been sufficiently widened 
to take in all the topics suggested, 
there would no doubt be a report, and 
if that report proposed some reform in 
the law, owing to the congested condition 
of Parliamentary business, the remedy 
would be thrown over for an_ indefinite 
period. He wished to point out that 
under the existing statute, if the Board 
of Trade had the courage to apply it, 
they had a complete remedy for the 
present state of things. The President 
of the Board of Trade had indicated the 
embarrassed position in which he stood 
owing to the machinery of the Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not seem t 
have read one of the main clauses. He 
adopted a construction of one of the 
sections according to which the railway 
companies, of their own motion, might 
throw the duty of inquiry on the Rail 
way Commissioners, and oust the function 
of inquiry which the statute properly 
cast upon the Board of Trade. As he 
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himself understood the section, the rail- 
way companies had no such right. The 
Board of Trade had complete control over 
the investigation which the travelling 
public demanded. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR indicated 


dissent. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON 
words of the section were— 


“The Board of Trade may make such 
inquiry as they think necessary, or may, if 
requirel by the companies, or any of the 
companies concerned, refer the matter for the 
decision of the Railway Co umissioners—-—” 


said the 


Theretore, it was a power given to the 
Board of Trade to refer the matter to 
the Railway Commissioners if required. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: May Lask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
meaning of the word “ required 7” 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON said the 
word “ required” in that context meant 
“requested.” If Parliament had meant 
to say that at the request or requirement 
ofa railway company the powers conferred 
on the Board of Trade were to be dis- 
placed it would have used the word 
“shall” instead of “may.” From the 
acceptance of the Motion by the President 
of the Board of Trade, he was entitled to 
infer that the Board considered that 
insufficient trains were provided, and that 
inquiry Was necessary, and if that was so 
why did not the Board of their own 
motion direct that inquiry should take 
place? Why was Parliament left to move 
in this matter? He only hoped that this 
inquiry would give some satisfaction to 
those interested in the matter, but he 
would point out that the responsibility of 
the Board of Trade was not taken away 
by this. If the inquiry was protracted for 
months, or it might be years, the evil 
would exist. He knew a case where a 
disastrous accident occurred to one of 
these trains. A number of passengers 
were killed and a large number injured, 
and the jury appended to their verdict 
that the gravity of the accident was 
largely increased by the gross over- 
crowding of the train. Why was there 
hot in that case an inquiry directed by 
the Board of Trade ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It does 
not follow that the proper cure for that is 
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to run more trains, nor does it follow that 
that would be possible. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON said the 
statute gave the right hon. Gentleman 
power to indicate when the trains were 
to be run, the fares to be charged, and 
the stations at which the trains were to 
stop. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I 
do not wish to bandy words with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


but it may be physically impossible 
between seven and half- past seven to 
run more than seven trains, and there 
may be a larger number of workmen 
anxious to travel than trains can be 
provided for. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON said that was 
possible, but did the right hon. Gentle- 
man investigate this particular case ? 
That was a purely hypothetical solution 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated. Under the Act of Parliament 
the right hon, Gentleman had sweeping 
powers, and his responsibility was not 
discharged by casting the labour of 
investigation on a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) con- 
gratulated the hon. Member for Wist 
Islington on having stuck to his point, 
and on the able manner in which he had 
brought it before the House. The 
travelling facilities provided for workmen, 
in view of the conditicns of modern lie, 
were of vitalimportance ‘These facilities 


'were very much bound up with the 


question of the housing of the working 
classes. In the county which he re- 
presented the question had been’ very 
well solved. Thetwo railway companies 
which served the district were carrying 
workmen conveniently and comfortably 
at the rate of ld. for thirteen miles, and 
he had it on the best authority that the 
companies were making a handsome 
profit out of it. Therefore, there need 
be no fear that the shareholders would 
suffer. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
the House of Commons was extremely 
indebted to the hon. and learned Member 
for South Leeds for his intervention in 
this debate, and for giving the benefit of 
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the experience he had gained in another 
quarter. Under the Act the Board of 
Trade had powers which should have 
been exercised long before this Motion 
was put on the Paper. It might seem 
ungracious to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, but he thought the gift which 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
offered might have been given much 
sooner. He held that overcrowding was 
a test of insufficiency, whether of trains 
or platforms, and he saw no reason why 
third-class passengers should be compelled 
to travel twelve, fourteen, and sixteen in 
a compartment, when the first-class were 
wholly empty, and the second-class only 
half full. The example of two railway 
companies, who, in the case of over- 
crowding, permitted girls and women to 
get into first and second class carriages 
in which there was room, might be 
followed by other companies. The Board 
of Trade might also impress upon the 
railway companies that cheap fares pay. 
Whilst the Committee was inquiring, he 
hoped the Bills for the extension of 
electric tramways, promoted by the 
London County Council and other local 
authorities for the public convenience, 
would be supported and not opposed in 
the short-sighted way they had been in 
the past. He trusted that one result of 
the discussion would be to instigate the 
railway companies to do their duty, an 
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Act, 1883; and to report whether any, 
and, if so, what, Amendments are reason- 
able and necessary to improve the service 
of workmen’s trains in the Metropolis 
and elsewhere, and to secure the pro- 
vision of the accommodation required by 
workmen by all railway companies. ~ 


CROWN LANDS IN WALES. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) said he rose to call attention to 
the administration of Crown Lands in 
Wales ; and to move, “ That this House 
regrets that the Government have not 
taken steps to carry out the unanimous 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Land in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
that a Commission, the members of which 
should have the powers of Judges of 
the High Court of Justice, should le 
appointed to survey the Crown Lands in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, and to make 
an extent of the rents, dues, etc., payable 
from such Crown Lands, and is of opinion 
that sales of such Crown Lands should 
cease except where necessary in the public 
interest, and that they should be afforested 
wherever desirable and practicable.” 

He desired at the outset tu say that in 
moving this Motion he was not inspired 
by any desire to complain of the con- 





| duct of the Commission of Woods and 
| Forests. 


Attention having been drawn to the 





that some hon. Members who persistently | 
opposed the Tramway Bills of the London | fact that forty Members were not 
County Council and other local authorities, | present, and numbers being counted, 
promoted for the public convenience, | and a quorum being made— 
would cease from that opposition in the | Mr. BRYNMOR JONES resumed his 
future. | speech. He did not desire to say any- 
-_ : ¥ thing in complaint of the conduct of 
*Mr. LOUGH said that with the per- ; it : Reka 
mission of the House he tag in = papper ” -- ae 
response to an appeal made to him by the | perme ; acai of a Pa reper 
hon. Member for Staffordshire, to say that | W = M St ffo Son ae his 
the statement with regard to the Great | ''*'®: he vled ay 4 “Heel ‘ od his 
Central Railway Company not running | PeT8ona! Knowledge, ha hed ~_—— ally 
workmen’s trains, although literally true, | duties with very great tact, had na b 
was explained by the fact that they had exhibited a sympathetic spirit, anc rr 
no suburban traffic, and therefore no | taken great pains to acquaint himselt 
facilities for giving the accommodation circumstances of the 


'with the local 
to which he had referred. He had | elsh tenants with whom he had to 
promised the hon. Baronet to make this | deal. But that gentleman and the Com- 
explanation, and he very gladly did so. | caer eg bo tag as be 

any y y ‘ 

Main Question, as amended, put, and | and traditional rules which have pre 
agreed to. _vailed in regard, not only to that part 
“Ordered, That a Select Committee be | of the Crown estates, but the whole oi 
appointed to inquire into the working | the hereditary possessions of the Crown. 
and administration of the Cheap Trains | He wished to il attention to the 


Mr. John Burns. 


SUA 
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fact that for a long series of years the the Land Commission, he did not find 
Government had been guilty of great | any evidence, either in these Reports or 
laxity and neglect in regard to the|in anything that had been said by the 


possessions of the Crown in Wales, and | Members of the Government, to show 








that the present Government in par- | 
ticular had failed to carry out the | 
he ventured to 





unanimous and, as 


think, the reasonable recommendations | 
of the Royal Commission on Land in| 
Walesand Monmouthshire. The Govern- | 
ment had, in fact, sinned against the | 
light. 


The Report of the Welsh Land 
Commission had been blamed for its 
length, and for being toodetailed. They | 


had been condemned for having gone | 
in some respects beyond their province. | 
He did not admit that any one of these | 
offences could be justly laid to their 


charge; but the Report was made in 


1896, and there was not the slightest 
evidence that the 
taken the trouble to 


Government had 
consider their | 


| was not a recommendation 


| who 


that they had endeavoured to carry 
out this recommendation, or had even 


‘considered whether it ought or ought 


not to be carried out. 
be said, and he quite agreed, that that 


Now it might 


was a strong recommendation, because 
the Statutory Commission, with the 


powers of a Judge of the High Court, 
|would have a right to ask for the 


production of title-deeds, and the right 
to settle boundaries of estates; but he 


| would like the House to notice that it 


of some 
wild Radical like John Griffiths, or 
Richard Jones, but the recommendation 
of three great landlords, Lord Carrington, 
Lord Kenyon, and Sir John Trevelyan, 


were strong supporters of the 


| Government; it was the recommenda- 


| tion of economists and scholars like Dr. 


recommendations, whether wise or not, | 
or to consider the evidence and _ the 


facts on which these recommendations 


were made. One of these recommenda- | 
tions was that a Commission, having | 
the powers of a Judge of High Court | 
of Justice should be appointed to make 
a survey of the Crown Lands in Wales, 
and also to have the power to make an 
extent of the rents and dues and other 
payments paid by the tenants in Wales 
to the Crown. The Government had 
not done anything to carry out the 
recommendation. He had read the 
Annual Reports of the Department of 
Woods and Forests, and though he 
found traces in them that the views of 


received 
attention, and that there had been some 


modification of the policy of the Depart- | 


the Land Commission had 





ment in consequence of the Report of | 


Frederick Seebohm, Principal Rhys of 
Oxford, and Mr. Groom, ex-Chairman 


|of the County Council of Monmouth. 


It was therefore a recommendation, he 
ventured to say, which any Govern- 
ment ought to take into its most serious 
consideration. 


Now, it might be asked why the 
Commission made this particular re- 
commendation. To give a complete 
answer to that would involve a relation 
of all the circumstances under which 
these Crown lands in Wales had become 
part of the hereditary dominions of the 
King of England. He would content him- 
self only by saying that the first and 
principal reason was the fact that they 
Mr. 


Russell Sowrey, and other persons, that 


discovered from the evidence of 


there was no proper information at the 
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disposal of the Department of Woods | estate, the management oi which the 
and Forests as tothe boundaries of the | Welsh Members were reasonably entitled 
Crown estates in Wales, or as to the to bring under the notice of the House. 
rents issuing from them; and that the But the recommendation of the Commis- 
Department was really in a very difficult | sion was not founded simply and_ solely 
position in regard to the enforcement of | upon what they gathered as to the 
Of | number of acres belonging to the Crown, 
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any claim against these Estates. 
course, from a legal point of view the| and upon facts forced upon them by the 
Department was right in treeting these | people, and by the order of reference 
estates as being one parcel of a great | given tothe Commission. He would go 
amount of land which it had to ad-| back to the year 1787, when some kind 
minister. But the Welsh people, owing | of attempt was made on the part of the 
to historic and other circumstances which Crown authorities to discharge their 
he could not give in detail, did not | duties in regard to these lands. Since 
agree with the simple legal view of the | 1787 no less than 279,791 acres of Crown 
Department, and the view which|land in Wales had been sold. Had 
by Government | there been no such sales the Crown 
well would at this moment have had in Wales 


had been taken 
after Government, Liberal as 
as Conservative. They regarded these | more than 200,000 acres of land free 
Crown lands, owing to their special | from all rights of commonage, and 
history, as Welsh national property, in | 150,000 acres subject to rights of com- 
the development of which Welshmen| monage. Taking the area of Wales and 
were vitally interested as a nation,; Monmouth at 5,120,000 acres, thie 
separate from other nationalities in this | Crown would now have had but for these 
island. They might be right or wrong | sales one fourteenth of the total area. 
inthat, and he would not argue the | But the Crown estates in Wales had been 
point that night. What was the position | diminished not only by sales made hy 
of the estates at the present moment ?|the Crown authority, but by grants 
So faras the Welsh Land Commission | made by Sovereigns of England of their 
could gather from the evidence—and /own motion. These had diminished 
their chief authority was the principal | what the Welsh people believed to be 
clerk to the Department of Woods and | their own patrimony. Again, for many 


Forests—the acreage of unenclosed land 
in Wales belonging to the Crown in 
1894 was 84,100 acres. And there was 
beside that a considerable quantity of 
enclosed land which the Crown had 
acquired in various ways from time to 
time. The Crown had also mineral 
rights over something like 300,000 acres 
of land in Wales. The return from these 
lands amounted to about £21,000 per 
Everyone would agree that 


annum. 
an estate of that kind was an important 
Mr. Bryn nor Jones. 


generations, even down to the memory 
of living men, there was land-grabbing 
in the true sense of the term. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, and the admissions 
made by one witness called by author- 
ity before the Commission, there had 
been actual taking possession of land by 
persons who ought, above all others, to 
have been very careful indeed in defining 
their boundaries, and in their treatment 


of the estates of the Crown. There was 





very considerable agitation in regard to 
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this matter at the commencement of 
last century, again in the twenties, and 
again in 1848 and 1849. These led to 
considerable disturbances and unrest in 
Wales, and the Chartist agitation culmin- 
ated in a very serious civil commotion 
in Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire 
and in the agricultural parts cf Wales. 
The Government appointeda Commission 
to investigatethe cause of these riots, and 
the result was that special legislation 
was passed for the counties in South 
Wales. But throughout the whole of 
Wales there continued to be the greatest 
feeling of distrust on the part of the 
people, who were just rising to an ap- 
preciation of their rights, and could 
make their voice heard. The Times news- 
paper thought it worth while to send 
round aspecial commissioner to examine 
into the state of things in the Welsh 
counties, the condition of which was 
very imperfectly known to the then 
Press of England. 7e Times newspaper 
itself was moved to speak on the subject 
in consequence of an agitation in refer- 
ence to an estate which had been very 
prominent lately in the deliberations of 
the House of Commons. In a leading 
article that newspaper in 1849 said— 

“ Public attention has of late been somewhat 
attracted to the administration of Crown 
Lands by the Board of Woods and Forests, but 
we do not remember much discussion as to the 
proceedings of that body in connection with a 


property situated in North Wales. We have 
received communications—” 


This appeared to him to be important— 


“from persons well acquainted with the 
locality, complaining of the grievous malver- 
sation on the part of those who should have 
acted as guardians of the public interest.” 


The Crown property in North Wales 


was described as most valuable, and then 
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mineral rights and other resources of 
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tke Crown in Wales. Zhe Times also 
said that Crown property in Wales had 
been looked upon as a legitimate source 
of political that Crown 
property of enormous value in North 
Wales had been appropriated by private 
owners with the privity and connivance 
of Crown agents; that the documents 
in Cardiganshire had been made away 
with ; and that all was at present ob- 
security. The Times added that it was 
time that state of things was brought to 
a termination. One could not, of course, 


in Wales. 


corruption ; 


expect consistency on the part of a now 
very aged and respected newspaper any 
more than in the case of an ordinary 
politician. For aught he knew The 
Times might now repent of the strong 
language of its comparative youth ; but 
he could give more than one case, on 
absolutely proved testimony, which would 
verify all the language in the article 
from which he had quoted. From the 
very necessities of the case he was com- 
pelled to go back to what might be 
called ancient history. He would not 
like, on mere suspicion, to cite modern 
instances. All they asked for was that 
a Commission should be appointed to 
clear away suspicion from landowners 
in Wales. He would give one case. Mr. 
Thomas Johns was a Welshman 
had rendered very great service with 
He was for forty 


who 


regard to literature. 
years a Member of this House, was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, and steward 
When Mr. Johns 


died a part of the estate came up 


of the Crown manors. 
for sale. It was put up to auction, and 
doub: being raised as to the title to 7,000 
acres, it was found that this distinguished 
person had enclosed that extent of 
Crown land. There might be an excuse 


for some of the landowners who had 


2K 
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enclosed Crown lands in the same way, 
because there was a theory that they 
had certain rights to sheep-walks, and 
that the law of England did not apply 
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shire, Rhondda: What was the price per 
acre !] He was very glad that question 
had been asked. The price was 5s. an 
acre, and the agent to Sir Watkyn 


Williams Wynn said that nothing 
astonished him so much as the enor- 
mously increased value of that apparently 
Of course it 


to Crown lands. There was nothing in 
that legal pretension, and it was dis- 
carded longago. The case he mentioned 
was never challenged before the Com 
mission. The Commissioners went over 
the country, and they found that it was|to the development of 
perfectly easy for a man to put up a|industry and to other circumstances. 
stone wall and a notice that trespassers} What the Commission could not under- 
would be prosecuted, especially as the| stand was why land in a progressing 
Woods and Forest Department had no | county, which was increasing in value 
proper survey or maps. The Commission | year by year, should be sold at a price 
demanded that a proper survey should | even less than its mere agricultural 
There were other points strictly 


waste mountain of land. 
was all due to the increase of population, 
the mining 





be made; it was made in the Middle | value. 
Ages, why should it not be made now? | relevant to the Motion which he could 
Then, as regarded the sales which had | mention, but he thought he had made 





taken place, there were a series of very | out a strong case. 


remarkable transactions connected with 
them. It might be said that the present 
Commissioner had nothing to do with 
that. He quite admitted that; and he 
was glad to know that during the last 


few years only small sales had been | 


carried out by the Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. He should, how- 
one case that 


ever, like to mention 


came before the Commission —a case 
which the Commission could not under- 
stand. In 1857, 23,000 acres of land 
were sold to Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn 
by the Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. The Commission did not know 
whether the price was too high or too 
low; but he would assume that the 
price was fair. This land was, however, 
contiguous to a rising town in the most 
healthy part of Wales, to which people 
were beginning to flock. Why was this 
land sold to a man who was already such 
a large proprietor of land that he was 
called in jest ‘‘the King of Wales.” 
[Mr. WituiAmM ABRAHAM, Glamorgan- 
Mr. Brynmor Jones. 


When a _ Royal 
Commission, constituted as the Commis- 
sion on Land in Wales was constituted, 
submitted an unanimous recommenda- 
tion, the burden of proof was shifted 
from them on to the Government. He 
should like to know why the recom- 
mendation of that Commission had not 
been carried out. In conclusion he was 
glad to know that with regard to the 
matter of sales, a change for the better 
had taken place, and he would merely 
content himself with moving his Motion. 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) 
said that in seconding the Motion, the 
exigencies of time would only permit 
him to say a few words. He only wished 
that his hon. friend who had served with 
such distinction on the Royal Commission 
had a longer time at his disposal in which 
to develop the very interesting arguments 
he brought before the House. He joined 
with his hon. friend in paying a tribute 
to the present Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and he would add that in 
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bringing forward the Motion there was | another very important point with re- 
nothing further from their thoughts than /gard to the leases of foreshores made 
to reflect in the slightest degree on the from time to time by the Office of Woods 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests or and Forests. They had obtained a 
the personnel of his office. His hon. | promise to the effect that such leases 
friend had referred to some extraordinary would not be made in future without 
transactions which had taken place with dye notice to the local authority. He 
regard to Crown lands in Wales. If it knew one or two cases in which that 
had been possible to detail to the House notice had not been given, with the 


some of those transactions, hon. Members | result that considerable incomveniones 


would be surprised at the extent to which was caused to the local authority ; and 


political jobbery and corruption were len dint Mis om seemsemes foams tite 
€ « 


carried on during the first half of the hon. Gentleman on that point. With 


last century. It might be said that those regard to the last part of the Motion he 


transactions were things of a far distant } 14 now only time to say that it was 


st; and that they could not now inter- 
yi * hears, setae “| part of a very great problem; and that 


ere With grants duly made by the Crown. : ss 
i <i duly ? . C the Office of Woods and Forests had a 
ut not only were grants made, but there . , : : 
methtiee., sea .ceeie ‘ peculiar opportunity for taking in hand 
were enormous encroachments on every ° ‘ . 
~ the question of the afforestation of waste 
lands. He trusted that, although the 


Government might not be able fully to 


side; and the Commission had ample 
evidence before it of cases of that kind to 
justify it in passing an unanimous recom- ‘ : , 
: enter into the question to-night, they 
mendation on the subject. He would f ; ; 
: would consider the matter in the direc 
venture to ask the Government at all) | |. : 
rs op tion indicated by the Motion. 
events to give the matter their very care- ’ 
ful consideration, and to see whether it 
would not be proper to carry out the Motion made, and Question proposed, 
recommendation of the Commission. “That this House regrets that the 
There was one reason not mentioned Government have not taken steps to 
inthe Report of the Commission why ¢4!TY out the unanimous recommenda- 
aninquiry ought to be made. At the tion of the Royal Commission on Land 
present time, when a local authority in Wales and Monmouthshire, that a 
wished to obtain land, especially fore- Commission, the members of which 
shore, they were utterly unable to find ghould have the powers of Judges of the 
out who the Governmental owners were. 
What evidence would be at the disposal 
of the Commission suggested by his hon. 
frend? There was no other part of the 
United Kingdom in which the evidence 
with regard to the position of Crown _from such Crown Lands, and is of 


manors was so clear and explicit as in opinion that sales of such Crown Lands 


High Court of Justice, should be ap- 
pointed to survey the Crown Lands in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, and to make 


an extent of the rents, dues, etc., payable 


North Wales. There was a vastamount should cease except where necessary in 
of valuable evidence in existence which the public interest, and that they should 
could be placed at the disposal of the be afforested wherever desirable and 


Commission in that respect. There was practicable.”—(J/r. Brynmor Jones.) 
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*Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY To | did not bring forward a single particle 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. ArtHurR ELLIor, | of evidence to show that Crown lands at 


Durham) said both sides of the House 
would agree that the Motion was in no 


way an attack on the present Commis- ‘.. 


sioner of Woods and Forests; and 
he did the hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced it the full justice of saying that 
he reviewed and criticised a system, 
not persons. In the few minutes that 
remained he should like to call atten- 
tion to the very deep fallacy which, to 
his mind, ran under the whole of the 


drift of the remarks of the hon. Gentle- | 
The | 


man who introduced the Motion. 
hon. Gentleman seemed to regard 
Crown lands in Wales as being peculiarly 
the property of the Welsh people, as 
distinguished from the 
population of the United Kingdom. 
Would the hon. Member contend that 
the Welsh, Scoteh, and Irish people had 
no concern in the Crown land rights 
in London, acquired in exchange for 
definite relief from taxation? He hardly 
thought that the hon. Gentleman would 
be able to substantiate that view, which 


was entirely opposed to the interests of 


the common citizen of this country. | 
The hon. Gentleman’s speech resembled | 


the Report of the Royal Commission in 


one respect. The Report was one of the 


longest that had ever come under his 


notice ; and it went through a period 
from the time of the Black Prince | 
downwards. The hon. Member, actuated 


by a similar antiquarian spirit, in his | 


speech resembled that Report. He con- 
fined himself to the 
middle of the last century, and quoted 
The Times in the earlier half of the 


century to show that Crown lands in 


beginning and) 


Wales were made the subject of political 


corruption. But the 





| was 


rest of the| 


hon. Gentleman | 


| the present time were liable to abuse. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said that 
could not refer to the present 


position merely on suspicion. 


*Mr. ELLIOT said that the hon. 
Gentleman having asked the (overn- 
ment to institute a great Commission 
which would have the power, 
matter of right, to examine titles, should 
He had shown 
no case for such a Commission. 
permitted he would like to say more on 





as a 


show some case for it. 


If time 


the subject, because one of the charges 
that the 
with 


Crown recklessly 
parting land 
upon nowadays as the property of the 
public. He had a table showing that 
during the last half-dozen years the 
sales of Crown lands had been almost 
Some 200 or 300 acres had been 
sold, and in that a recommendation of 


was 
which was looked 


nil, 


Sir Henry Fowler’s Committee had been 
but had _ been 
bought which they hoped to use in the 


followed ; large tracts 


future for the benefit of the property 
which they admimistered. 


And, it being Midnight, 
stood adjourned. 


the Debate 


Debate to be resumed upon Wed- 
| nesday next. 

EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS AND 
IRRIGATION WORKS.) 
Address for “Return showing the 
‘estimated position, as regards capital 
| expenditure, of the several Railways and 
| Irrigation Works under construction in 
India on the 31st day of March, 1903, 
|and the proposed expenditure thereon 

during 1903-4,.”"—(Mr. Price.) 


Adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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Thursday, 30th Apri’, 1903. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bill received the Royal 
Assent—Army (Annual). 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


£ Liverpool University Bill{H.1.]. Report 
> from His Majesty’s Attorney-General 


$ Pentillie Estate Bill [1.t.]. 


< 


‘ Hove, Worthing, and District Tram. 
‘ways Bill [H.L.}. Petition for additional 
. provision ; of the British Electric Traction 
>Uompany under their Common Seal ; 
: together with the proposed Amendments 
> annexed thereto; read and referred to 
= the Examiners. 


Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Belfast 
- Electric Power Bill [u.L.}. The Chairman 
of Committees informed the House that 
. the promoters do not intend to proceed 
: further with the Bill: Ordered that the 
> Bill be not further proceeded with. 





1 (Rate Abolition) Bill [H.L.]. 


: Cardiff Railway Bill [H.L.). The Chair- 
:man of Committees informed the House 


‘| that the opposition to the Bill was with- 
: drawn: The orders made on the 12th and | 


. 26th March last discharged, and Bill 
~ committed. 


Harro;ate Water Bill [u.L.] ; Wirral 


- Railway Bill [H.L.|; Pelican and British 
:Empire Life Office Bill [H.L.]; Harrow 


‘fand Stanmore Gas Bill [H.L.] ; Wellington 
South Wales | 


:(Salop) Gas Bill [H.L.]; 
' Mineral Railway Bill {H.L.]; Milford 
Docks Bill [H.L.]; All Saints, Poplar 
Reported, 
_ with Amendments. 


Knott End Railway (Extension of 
Time) Bill [H.L.]. Reported, with an | 
Amendment. | 


| 
| 
| 


}_ Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) 
Bill. Read 2* and committed. 


Great Western Railway (Pension Fund) | 
Bill. Read 2%, and committed for Tuesday | 
hext. | 


VOL. CXXI. 


| 
| 


|FourTH SERIES. | 
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> received, and ordered to lie on the Table. | 


Judges’ | 
Report received. Bill presented and read | 
r. 
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Macclesfield and District Electric Tram- 
| ways Bill [u.L.]. Standing Order No. 92, 
| considered (according to order), and d’s- 
| pensed with, with respect to a petition of 
| Messrs. Greenall, Whitney, and Company, 
| leave given to present the said petition. 


Local Government Provisional Order 
(Housing of the Working Classes) Bill, 
(Nv. 40) ; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 1) Bill, (No. 41); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
| Bill, (No. 42) ; Local Government Provi- 
/sional Orders (No. 3.) Bill, (No. 43). 
| Read 1%, to be printed; and referred to 
the examiners. 


County Councils (Bills in Parliament) 
Bill; Local Government Provisional 
| Order (Housing of the Working Classes) 
| Bill; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 1) Bill; Lozal Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
Bill. Brought from the Commons. 


Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 
Railway Bill; City and South London 
Railway Bill. Brought from the Com- 
mons; read 1*; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


Hastings Tramways (Extensions) Bill 
[H.L.]; Hastings Harbour District Rail- 
way Bill (H.L.|; Worthing Corporation 
Tramways Bill [H.L.]; Hove, Worthing, 
and District Tramways Bill [H.L.]. Re- 
port from the Committee of Selection 
that the Five Lords appointed a Select 
Committee on the Bournemouth Corpora- 
tion Tramways and other Bills, do form 
the Select Committee for the considera- 
tion of Hastings Tramways (Extensions) 
Bill [H.L.], Hastings Harbour District 
Railway Bill {H.L.], Worthing Corporation 
Tramways Bill [H.L.], Hove, Worthing, 
and District Tramways Bill [H.L.]; read, 
and agreed to; all petitions referred to 
‘the Committee, with leave to the peti- 
'tioners praying to be heard by counsel 
| against the Bills to be heard as desired, 
as also counsel for the Bills. 


Carmarthenshire Electric Power Bill 
H.L.]; Somerset and District Electric 
ower Bill|H.u.]; Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire, and East Denbighshire Electric 
Power Bill [u.L.]; Fife Electric Power 
Bill [H.L.]; North-Western Electricity 


2L 
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and Power Gas Bill [H.L.]; Exeter Cor- LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 
ration Bill [1.L.]; Preston and Horwich | Orders made by the Light Railway 

Reuanee Bill [H.t.]; Manchester Cor-| Commissioners and modified and con- 

poration Bill [.1.]. Report from the | firmed by the Board of Trade, authoris- 

Committee of Selection, That the follow- | jng— 

ing Lords be proposed to the House to} | ‘he construction of — 


form the Select Committee for the con- | , : é 
sideration of the said Bills ; viz.— | Light railways from Leighton Buzzard 


|to Hitchin, in the counties of Bedford 


4 —— ‘and Hertford. 

L De Ms ‘| Light railways in the urban district of 

L py egal Barking Town, in the county of Essex. 
; a Light railways from Morriston to 

L. Glanusk (Chairman) ; Pontardawe, in the county of Glam- 


agreed to ; and the said Lords appointed organ; extensions of light ra lways 
accordingly : The Committee to meet On authorised by the Doncaster Corpora- 
Tuesday next at Eleven o'clock ; and all tion Light Railways Order, 1899, and 
petitions referred to the Committee, with by the Doncaster Corporation Light 
leave to the petitioners praying to be Railways (Deviation, etc.) Order, 1902. 
heard by counsel against the Bills tobe 4 light railway in-the county of 
heard as desired, as also counsel for the Wilts, forming an additional junction 


Bills. between the Basingstoke and Salisbury 
Pr ee Railway of the London and South 


PETITIONS. Western Railway Company, near 
~ Porton, and the light railway author- 
ised by the Amesbury and Military 
BILL. [H.L.] Camp Light Railway Order, 1898. 
Petition against ; of the Incorporated II. The extensions of light railways 
Society of Law Agents in Scotland ; authorised by the Doncaster Corporation 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. Light Railways Order, 1899, and by the 
, Doncaster Corporation Light Railways 
DECLARATION OF THE SOVEREIGN (Deviation, ete.), Order, 1902. 
AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION. ITI]. Amending the Mid-Suffolk Light 
Railway Order, 1900. 
Presented | by Command], and ordered 
to lie on Table. 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) 


Petition for abrogation of ; of Catholics 
residing in Ford, Liverpool ; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 

Pt ees METROPOLITAN POLICE (ACCOUNTS). 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. Accounts showing the sums received 
scandens and expended for the purposes of the 
st« ) 52a > . - oo 4 
NAVY (WATER-TUBE BOILERS). ng Police, sat Fuses Pais 
: und, between the Ist April, 1902, and 
Report on further trials of H.M.S. the 31st March. 1903. 
“Hyacinth” and H.M.S. ‘“ Minerva” , 


(with diagrams). FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (PARTICU- 
LARS OF PIECE- WORK WAGES: 
TURKEY No. 3 (1903). FELT HATS). 


Further correspondence respecting | Order made by the Secretary of State 


the affairs of South Eastern Europe. 
April, 1903, applying with modifica 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). tions, the provisions of Section 116 
No. 2964. Spin (Bilbao). the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, 
No. 2965. Netherlands (Amsterdam), ‘© the making of felt hats, and repealing 
No. 2966. France (French Indo- the existing Order of the 30th November, 

China). 1897. 

MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT, 18%. 

(ENGLAND AND WALES). Accounts showing receipts and ex- 
General Abstract for 1902. penditure on accounts of proceedings 
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under the Companies (Winding-Up) Act, 
1890, during the year ended 31st March, 
1903. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PROCEED- 
INGS). 


Account showing the receipts and 
expenditure on account of bankruptcy 
proceedings during the year ended 3lst 
March, 1903. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARMY (ESTIMATES). 


Return showing the items of expendi- 
ture in 1903-1904, amounting to 
£34,245,000, in excess of those of 
1893-94 amounting to £17,631,300. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Address of the 30th of March last), and 
to be printed. (No. 38.) 


MANCHURIA. 

*EarRL SPENCER: Seeing the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is in his place, 
I should like to ask him whether the 
report which has appeared in the 
newspapers to-day is true as to negotia- 
tions between Russia and China. If 
he can give the House any information 
I am sure it will afford your Lordships 
very great satisfaction. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The MarqueEss 
of LansDowNg): My Lords, at the last 
sitting of your Lordships House I 
mentioned to the noble Lord that 
communications were passing between 
His Majesty's Government and the 
other Governments concerned with 
regard to the conditions which the 
Russian Government was alleged to be 
demanding in connection with the 
evacuation of Manchuria.+ Those com- 
munications are still in progress; but 


tom sources the authority of which 
we Cannot question, information to the 
éfect that the Russian Government 
has made an intimation that they dis- 
tlaim all intention of seeking for 


j‘xclusive privileges in Manchuria or 
[, 1890. | 


departing from the assurances given 
in regard to that province. ° 








+ See page 639, 
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(Scotland) Bill. 918 
| LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Order of the Day for the House going 
into Committee read. 


THE SECRETARY For SCOTLAND 
(LorD BaLFour of BuRLEIGH) : My Lords, 
I do not propose to ask the House to 
take this stage of the Bill to-day, but 
[ did not take the Bill off the Notice 
Paper because I desired to make a 
very short statement to the House as 
to the course which I propose to pur 
sue in regard to it. Some petitions 
have been presented against it, notably 
by the noble Lord, Lord Robertson. who 
is in the House, and one by Lord Shand, 
and various objections have been laid 
before me at the Scottish Office by the 
legal societies. As I explained to the 
House on a former occasion, the Bill 
is of a highly technical character, and 
the arguments on the one side and the 
other with regard to some of the 
clauses, require most careful considera- 
tion, and, indeed, an amount of technical 
knowledge which I myself do not possess, 
and which I fancy few of your Lordships 
would lay claim to. I see my way, I 
hope, to meet a good many of the 
objections urged to the Bill as it now 
stands. Some, J am afraid, it is sot 
possible to meet. They must be argued 
out and Parliament must decide. The 
course I propose to pursue, and which 
I think will be for the convenience of 
the House, is this. I propose to postpone 
the Committee stage till Tuesday and 
then to pass the Bill through that stage 
pro forma, inserting a number of Amend- 
ments which, I hope, will make the Bill 
agreeable to some, at any rate, of those 
who at present have stated objections 
to it. After that I propose to recommit 
the Bill, either to a Committee of the 
whole House or to a Select Committee, 
or to take it in any other way that 
may be most convenient to the noble 
Lords, allowing ample time to elapse 
for the legal societies in Scotland to 
consider it in its altered form. I have 
no desire to take anybody by surprise 
in regard to the Bill, or to rush it 
through. I believe it contains some 
clauses which are very distinctly in 
the public interest, and I should be 
sorry if it failed to pass altogether ; but 


I recognise that it touches a very 


2L2 
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important part of the Land Register | wherein is stated his name, the name of 
system of Scotland. This is a matter the parties, the day and hour of pre. 
which the legal profession take a very sentment, and the county to which the 
great interest in and have a right to deed applies. It is left at the Register 
watch very carefully, and therefore, House and thereafter engrossed by 
though I think there are some reforms handwriting in a bound volume which is 
eminently desirable, I do not, as I have issued by the Deputy Clerk Registrar, 
said, desire to take anybody by surprise, who has charge of the Records and is 
and if the course I suggest is agreed responsible for their proper and safe 
to I will undertake between the stages keeping. The volumes are issued by 
to give ample time both to the House, the Deputy Clerk Registrar, bound up to 
and to those in Scotland interested in prevent any tampering with the Records 
the matter, for the consideration of the either by leaving out sheets, or intro- 
Bill in its altered form. ducing sheets, or otherwise manipulating 
the Records. A short abstract is there. 

Lorb TWEEDMOUTH: My Lords, upon prepared, giving the names of the 
Iam glad to hear the statement which parties, a short description of the pro- 
has just fallen from my hon. friend perty, the nature of the deed, and the 
the Secretary for Scotland, because it date thereof. This abstract, which is 
was my intention, if he had not made termed an abridgment, is thereaiter 
the proposal he has now made, to offer printed, and a copy is sent to the Sheriff 
the suggestion that for the purpose of Clerk of each county in Scotland, for 
considering this Bill it would be more reference, or to be consulted by any 
satisfactory that it should be referred party desiring to do sc. The deed is 
to a Select Committee of your Lord- thereafter returned to the presenter 
ships’ House. We have many Scottish thereof, or the agent who has charge of 
noble Lords in this House, expert in the matter. An index is then prepared 
the law, and others who would be stating the name of the parties to the 
able to give a thorough consideration deed, which is kept in alphabetical 
to the Bill and who would, I think, order, and a similar index giving the 
be able to amend it so as to make placesof the property in like alphabetical 
it a useful measure for us in orderis also prepared. These indices are 
Scotland. I think at first we were written in the Reg ster House, and by 
under a little misapprehension with re- statute are open to the inspection of the 
gard to the scope of the Bill—I mean public on payment of a small fee for the 
before it was printed. The noble Lord purpose of enabling either the abridg- 
when he introduced the Bill—the only ments or the proper Record to be ex- 
occasion on which he has made a speech amined. That system has worked well. 
on it—produced to us a most in- Now, my Lords, the effect of this Bill 
teresting volume consisting of the is to do away with these indices and 
photographic copies of various deeds. I abridgments altogether. I maintain 
confess | was very much taken with the that for the purposes of the public in 
appearance of the volume, and I think Scotland these indices and abridgments 
the general idea was that the whole are the most important part of our 
purpose of this Bill was to replace the whole Record Office. I do not think 
system of copying deeds in the office bya the ordinary public want to go into 
system of photography. But when we the details of all the various deeds. 


come to examine the Bill we find that What they want to find out is, whether © 


it proposes nothing short of a complete 4 particular property has been dealt with 
revolution of the system of land registry in any particular manner, or whether 
as it exists, and as it has existed in there is a charge on any property or 
Scotland for 300 years. deed. That they find out by consulting 

May I venture, in a few words, to these indices and abridgments, and if 


describe the process of registering a YOu abolish these conveniences 


deed in Scotland at this moment? A Public in the Land Registry Office you | 
deed relating to heritable property is Telly destroy a great deal of the utility 
presented at the Register House and of that Office. Ido not think we in the © 
entered in a book by the presenter, least understood that that was going to 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


to the 
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921 Naval 
be the effect of the Bill ; and the inclusion 
of such a provision is all the more ex- 
traordinary from the fact that Lord 
Low's Committee (paragraphs 164 and 
181) strongly recommended the retention 
of the indices and abridgments in any 
future arrangement. I will not go into 
any of the other details of the Bill. I 
think it is open to doubt whether, after 
all, these photographic reproductions of 
deeds are likely to be so necessary as 
may appear. I think a certified copy of 
a deed in a particular place, for reference 
by parties interested, amply meets the 
case, and I do not think it is desirable 
that we should have a perfect shower of 
facsimile copies of deeds scattered over 
the whole of Scotland. I would like to 


remind my noble friend that the Court of | 


Session has not had any opportunity of 
fully considering the Bill. The Com- 
mittee of the Society of Solicitors in the 


Supreme Court prepared a report on the | 


Bill, and on April 9th a special general 
meeting of the Society approved that 
report. In that report they strongly 
reommend that the Bill should be 
opposed, and that, in any event, the 
section as regards repeal of the Land 
Registry Act must be omitted. I have 
received a number of letters on the sub- 
ject of this Bill, in which it is stated 
that no demand has been made either by 
the public or the legal profession for the 
measure ; that Scotland has enjoyed, in 
consequence of the present admirable 
system of registration, remarkable im- 
munity from forgery and fraud, and that 
to circulate facsimiles of deeds and the 
signatures would be practically offering 
a strong inducement to fraud, besides 
distributing needlessly information re- 


garding the rights of landlords to 
their property. I am quite sure 


there is a great improvement possible in 
the present system, and that we are all 
anxious to secure that improvement, 
and I hope my noble friend will see his 
way, when he comes to deal further 


, with this Bill, to refer it to such a Select 





Committee of this House as I have 
ventured to indicate, rather than attempt 
to discuss it in Committee of the whole 
House. 


Committee of the whole House put 
off to Tuesday next. 
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Forces Bill. 
NAVAL FORCES BILL. 
[SECOND READING. ] 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


*THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (The Earl of SeLpornge): My 
Lords, this Bill is not a large Bill, and 
yet it is a distinctly important one from 
the point of view of naval efficiency. Its 
object is to increase the facilities of the 
Admiralty for the enlargement of naval 
reserves, and it is based on the recom- 
mendations of the very able Committee 
on Naval Reserves, which wag presided 
jover by Sir Edward Grey, and the 
Report of which has been laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. The ob‘ect 
of the Bill is, in the first place, to enable 
the Admiralty to establish forces of 
Naval and Marine Volunteers. I have 
been asked to what purpose in a war a 
Naval Volunteer could be put. I can 
only reply that the Admiralty would use 
| him according to the interests of the 
| State at the moment. There can be no 
| pledge that the Volunteer will be used 
either on land or on sea specially. He 
would probably be used on land in con- 
nection with the ports and the coast- 
|guard and signal stations, but he 
would also, I think, be used at 
sea. and if once used at sea a Naval 
Volunteer must understand—and those 
who are interested in the creation of 
this force thoroughly understand—that 
he must be prepared not to limit his 
service either in scope or kind. He 
must be prepared to come under the Naval 
Discipline Act, and to do any work on 
board ship to which the captain of that 
ship may put him, and he must also be 
prepared to serve wherever the Admir- 
alty may send the ship in which he is 
entered. So far as possible, the Admiralty 
are quite prepared to undertake to 
employ such Volunteers in the fleets and 
squadrons nearer home, but there is no 
obligation on them not to employ them 
elsewhere, and, of course, if in time of 
war a ship in which Naval Volunteers 
are borne is ordered from home waters 
to more distant waters, they must be 
thoroughly prepared to go with their ship. 
It is quite obvious that there are special 
ratings in which a Naval Volunteer may 
be of particular use. I refer to such 








ratings as the electrician ratings, mechanic 
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or artisan ratings, and signal ratings, if 
he has taken every opportunity in time 
of peace to perfect himself according to 
the opportunities given him, and those 
are extra and special to the more ordinary 
seamen ratings with which your Lordships 
are all familiar. The great distinction 
between this force and the old Naval 
Artillery Volunteers lies in the fact to 
which I have drawn your Lordships’ atten- 
tion, that such Volunteers must be pre- 
pared to serve wherever the Admiralty 
send them, and not only in coastal waters. 


The second object of this Bili is to 
extend the powers of the Admiralty in 
respect of non-continuous service men. 
Your Lordships will remember that about 
fifty years ago a great revolution took 
place in the manning of the Navy. Up 
to that time every man serving in the 
Navy was a_ non-continuous service 
man; that is, he entered for a limited 
period, generally for one commission, 
at the end of which time he reverted 
to civil life. The continuous service 
system changed all that, and offered to 
the seamen a profession for life. It 
offered him an engagement, first of all 
for ten years from the age of eighteen, 
and now for twelve years from the age of 
eighteen, at the expiration of which 
period he was offered a pension if he 
extended his service to twenty-one years. 
That is the continuous service system, 
and the great bulk of the men are now 
serving under that system; but the non- 
continuous service men, although con- 
stantly diminishing in numbers, have 
never disappeared ; there are several 
thousand of them at present in the Fleet, 
more especially in connection with the 
ratings that are not seamen ratings, and 
at the present time the non-continuous 
service man and the continuous service 
man are serving side by side. The 
object of this Bill is to enable the 
Admiralty to make a bargain with the 
non-continuous service man and say to 
him: ‘“ Will you join the Navy to serve 
in the Fleet for three or four years and 
then pass into the Fleet Reserve for 
the unexpired portion of twelve years 
from the date of your enlistment?” 
This is in order that we may build 
up in a more rapid manner the 
Royal Fleet Reserve, which, unlike the 
Royal Naval Reserve, is composed en- 
tirely of_ men who have served in the 
Fleet. 


The Earl of Selborne. 


{LORDS} 


This is to enable the Royal , 
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Fleet Reserve to be increased more 
quickly, especially in the stoker rat- 
ings, where there is, and otherwise 
will be in the future, _ serious 
deficiency, and by entering these 
men for non-continuous service in 
the Fleet, and then for six, seven, or 
eight years in the Reserve, as the case 
may be, in a few years time we hope to 
build up a really large Fleet Reserve. 
It is also proposed to extend the system 
to the seamen ratings as well as to the 
stoker ratings, but it is with the special 
object of increasing the stoker ratings 
that this proposal is made. At the 
same time we ask Parliament to abolish 
those limits to both the Fleet and the 
Naval Reserve now imposed by Act of 
Parliament. There is no object in having 
such limits imposed because, of course, 
it rests in the discretion of Parliament 
every year to limit the Reserve by limit- 
ing the money it chooses to vote for 
their pay. Therefore in no sense is the 
control of Parliament decreased, but an 
arbitrary, and, it seems to me, quite 
unnecessary, limitation of the Reserves 
will be removed. I ask your Lordships 
to read this Bill a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 
2*.”’—(The Earl of Selborne.) 


*EarRL SPENCER: My Lords, though 
this Bill is not a long one, | think it isa 
measure of no small importance to the 
future of the Navy. If I recollect 
correctly, it was in the early days when 
I was at the Admiralty that the final 
dissolution of the Naval Volunteer force 
took place. 


THE Ear. or SELBORNE: | think it 


was in Lord George Hamilton’s time. 


*EarL SPENCER: I remember very 
well that the Board over which I had 
the honour to preside had to consider 
this question, and we came to the con- 
clusion that it was not desirable to renew 
at that time this Volunteer force for the 
Navy. The noble Earl the present 
First Lord thinks it would be wise, and 
he is supported by the recommendation 
of a very important Committee, that we 
should once more have recourse to 
Volunteers for seamen and Marines. | 
sincerely trust that this will turn out 


— 
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well, and that past difficulties will not 
recur. The noble Earl referred to the 
special ratings under which Volunteers 
might enter and be of great service. I 
need hardly point out that these special 
ratings have increased in number and be- 
come very much more important since the 
old Volunteers existed, and therefore I 
think there is every reason to hope that 
in this respect Naval Volunteers will be 
of great use; but I hardly expect that a 
large body of Volunteers will ever be 
found to be of great service in manning 
ships in time of war. That they would 
be of service on the coast is likely to be 
true, and I sincerely hope the experiment 
will be successful. I attach great im- 
portance to securing a proper Reserve for 
naval service. Even if the efforts to 
secure large numbers of seamen and 
stokers have been successful, we have 
not now the resource the mercantile 
marine provided in old days. The 
pages of the report of the Committee 
over which Sir Edward Grey so ably 
presided show how circumstances have 
completely changed and how, while the 
number of British seamen in_ the 
mercantile marine has diminished, the 
demands of the Navy have increased. 
The proposal to increase the number of 
non-continuous service men will add 
enormously to the number of the Reserve, 
and I welcome the Bill in the belief that 
it will be of service to the Navy in the 
fature. It has been said that this Bill 
removes from the House of Commons 
the power of regulating the number 
of men employed in the naval forces, 
But the real fact is that, though the 
Admiralty may name the number of men 
to be employed in these different forces, 
Parliament must have the ratification of 
the numbers and can always refuse to 
vote the money for them. I therefore 
rejoice that part of the Bill removes the 
limitation of 30,000 and 15,000 to the 
two great Reserves that now exist for the 
Navy. There is another point which has 
heen discussed in another place. I would 
be glad if the regulations which 
have to be drawn out with regard to 
these new forces were, when made or 
shortly afterwards, to be laid before 


Parliament. The Admiralty in another 


place have refused to agree to a new 
clause dealing with this matter. Possibly 


the proposal made is not quite consistent 


with some of the old regulations, but at | 
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the same time I think Parliament has a 
right to expect that all the regulations 
should be made known to it. I heartily 
support the Second Reading of the Bill. 


On Question, Bill read 2%, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


REGULATION OF MOTOR CARS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON : My Lords, I beg 
to ask His Majesty’s Government for a 
return of cases reported to the police 
since Ist January, 1902, in which 
injury was caused to the person or 
property of the public by motor cars, 
otherwise than those accidents in which 
occupants of the cars were alone injured. 
I am not bringing this forward in any 
hostility to motor cars; on the contrary 
I believe the day will come when special 
roads will be constructed by those who 
use motor-cars so that they can run at 
high rates of speed. But in the mean- 
time motor-cars, except in a very few 
instances, are not practicable machines. 
For the most part they are not employed 
for commercial purposes, and their use is 
merely a branch of sport indulged in on 
the public roads at considerable risk to 
the public, and certainly at great detri- 
ment to the public convenience and 
comfort. When our public roads were 
built there was no anticipation that they 
would be used for traffic of this sort, and 
the number of accidents that have 
occurred is decidedly large. Numerical 
comparisons simply between accidents 
from carriages drawn by horses and from 
motor-cars are misleading, because 
the number of carriages drawn by horses 
is very much greater than the number 
of motor-cars. I think that if it were 
possible to arrive at a proper return, it 
would be found that motor-cars are a 
source of danger out of proportion to any 
other form of traffic. I know a parish 
which used to be very quiet where the 
people now live in a state of terrorism 
during the summer months. People 
living in the suburbs of London do not 
dare to drive about as they used to do. 
I admit that if I had a motor-ear I 
would use it to go at the fastest speed I 
could get out of it, and I am sure all 
noble Lords would do the same. [A 
Nos.E Lorn: ‘I do not.”] What needs 
to be legislated against is a tendency of 
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human nature which is hurtful to the 
public ; temptation ought to be taken 
out of people's way. I think one reason 
why people drive their motor-cars at 
full speed is that it is injurious to the 
machinery to run them at any lesser 
speed. In the case of railways we have 
imposed stringent regulations in the 
interests of railway servants and the 
public. The owners of motor-cars, un- 
like the railway companies, contribute 
nothing to the roads which they use 
except the share which falls to an 
ordinary ratepayer and taxpayer, and 
they use these roads to the risk and the 
detriment of the public. I understand 
that the Local Government Board are at 
the present moment occupied in framing 
regulations. I donot see the representa- 
tive of the Local Government Board 
in his place, but | would suggest, in the 
first place, that we should insist that all 
motor cars should be numbered and 
perhaps painted according to their 
rates of speed; and, in the second place, 
that all drivers should hold certificates, 
and, like engine drivers—! understand 
that the driving of an ordinary railway 
engine is simplicity itself compared to 
the intricacies of a motor car — be 
required to pass a stringent examination. 
There ought also to be regulation of 
pace, but that is a matter of detail 
which I need not go into now. I trust 
that the noble Lord who represents the 
Home Office will be able to give theReturn 
for which I ask. I know that even in 
the most favourable circumstances it is 
bound to be an imperfect Return as many 
accidents which occur are not reported 
to the police, but i think some Return 
ought to be presented. 


Regulation of 


THe Eart oF PORTSMOUTH : I am 
sure everyone in this House will agree 
with the noble Lord that some regula- 
tions should be put in force to stop 
reckless driving, but I think it is 
erroneous to imagine that this can be 
done by imposing a maximum speed, 
because to drive at even a slow speed 
through a crowded district is a source of 
danger. There are some level open roads 
of which the motorist can command a 
view for miles ahead and where he may 
safely go at a high speed, and I contend 
that it is perfectly ridiculous to impose 


Lord Lamington. 
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a fine in such a case, when there is not 
the slightest risk of injury to anybody. 
There are other roads, of course, where 
the greatest caution is needed. What js 
required is not so much a limit of speed 
as regulations which would oblige people 
to drive carefully. Persons who are 
guilty of repeated offences ought to [be 
severely fined. With regard to the 
Return which is asked for, I should like 
to inquire who is to decide when an 
accident is the fault of the driver of 
the motor-car and when it is due to 
other people. Such a Return would be 
an invitation to t.e police in certain 
counties to manufacture cases. I hope 
the Department will lose no time in draw- 
ing up reasonable and proper regulations. 





Lord BELPER: I regret I cannot go 
|into the main part of the speech of the 
|noble Lord, because it is practically a 
| point which is dealt with by the Local 
|Government Board. | may have my 
‘own views with regard to the present 
| regulations. Asa private individual, | 
| think it would be very difficult to defend 
|them asther stand. But, in answer to 
'the request of the noble Lord for a 
Return, I would point out that there is 
| no obligation at present to report these 
| accidents to the police. No doubt a good 


| ° ‘ i 
number of these accidents do come with- 


| in the knowledge of the police, especially 
in the big towns; but to secure a 
| Return of the kind asked for, the Home 
Office would have to apply to every 
| police authority in the kingdom, which 
| would entail much expense and trouble, 
| without, as the Home Office think, any 
| corresponding advantage. For such a 
Return would not in the circumstances 
| really represent the number of accidents 
| which had taken place. I am informed 
that in the Metropolitan Police District, 
there were forty persons reported to be 
injured by light locomotives in the year. 
1902, but it is impossible to say how 
many more cases there may have been 
which were not reported. I may also 
say that no person within the Metro- 
politan area was killed by a light loco 


motive in 1902, 





Lorp LAMINGTON did not press for 
|a Return. 
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THE PROPOSED ARMY GUILD 
SERVICE. 

THE Eart OF PORTSMOUTH had 
the following notice on the Paper: “To 
ask the Lord Bishop of London whether 
his attention has been called to a service 
proposed to be celebrated at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on 6th May ‘In commemoration 
of those members of the Guild of the 
Holy Standard and St. Helena and all 
soldiers who died in the war in South 
Africa’; whether the right rev. Prelate 
holds himself responsible for special 
services in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; whether 
he has had submitted to him any such 
service; Whether it has received his 
sanction; and what deviations, altera- 
tions, or additions he has sanctioned to 
the Office of Holy Communion on such 
occasion. 


The noble Earl said: My Lords, I 
think I ought to explain that on arriv- 
ing in London yesterday evening I wrote 
to the Bishop of London telling him that, 
as | had been informed that this proposed 
service had been definitely abandoned, 
I did not intend to put him to the incon- 
venience of leaving his diocesan confer- 
ence and coming down to the House this 
afternoon. However, a letter from the 
right rev. Prelate crossed my letter, and 
I am sure it would only be justice to the 


right rev. Prelate to read an extract 
from it to the House. ‘The Bishop 
writes— 


_ “The service, as you probably know, has 
fallen through. The service to which you 
allude was not submitted to me, but no doubt 
vould have been on my return from abroad. 
It was, however, withdrawn lLefore the 
necessity arose.” 

I thought it was only fair to the 
right rev. Prelate to state those facts 
and to explain his absence, and to make 
it quite clear that the right rev. Prelate, 
while as visitor accepting responsibility 
for any special services, was not in any 
way responsible for this proposed service 
at St. Paul’s. A great deal of nonsense 
has been written in the papers on the 
question of prayers for the dead. Speak- 
ing for myself, I cannot see that there 
can be any objection, either from the 


Church of England point of view or from | 


the Christian point of view, to private 
prayers for the dead. We pray for those 
we have with us here, and there can be 
no reason why we should not pray for 
those in another world. But what was 
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| felt by a very large number of _— to 
| be the really serious point in this matter 
was that it was not a question of private 
prayers for the dead, but a question of a 
public service which implied a very 
serious alteration in and addition to the 
Office of Holy Communion. There is 
naturally a very strong feeling that the 
service of Holy Communion should not 
be altered in any way. The moment 
you do that, very grave questions of 
principle are at once raised. It was 
felt, as I think wisely, by a very larze 
number of persons that, if any such 
service were celebrated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral which met with the serious 
suspicion’ of a large portion of the com- 
munity, which also was condemned by 
several members of the Chapter itself, 
and which would have been taken by a 
certain section, and openly explained to 
be a requiem mas, great offence would 
have been given. Further, what would 
have been much more serious in regard 
to the discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, the service would have been taken 
as a precedent and largely amplified in 
a number of other churches not them- 
selves in so responsible and important a 
position as St. Paul’s. Iam very grate- 
ful to know that no such service :s to 
take place. Although it is quite clear 
that the Bishop of London must be 
exonerated from any responsibility for the 
proposed service, I very much regret thatit 
should be in the power of certain mem- 
bers of the Chapter of St. Paul’s to start 
services of this kind without full and 
complete consideration and without 
consulting the best and highest autho- 
rity. In that view Iam only reiterating 
the sentiments oi the late Archbishop 
Benson. After the Lincoln judgment 
had heen pronounced, that distingu shed 
man wrote of a visit to St. Paul’s— 


‘“* Alas ! those minor canons, who are allowed 
their own wy in everything, have introduced 
ablution since the Lincoln Judgment, and 
have turned the order on openness In consecra- 
tion into a new bit of ritualism, lifting the cup 
high and breaking the bread and drawing the 
arms apart with the two pieces of broken 
bread. Thus, what was meant to give plain- 
ness is by these perverse folk turned to a far 
more ceremonious mode. Full tilt we go to 
alienate all thelaity wecan. If they were not 
so much wiser than the clergy, they would be 
| all gore to Dissent before tbis.” 


_In the circumstances I shall not put my 
| question. 
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COUNTY COUNCILS (BILL IN 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 39.) 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill for re-arranging the boundaries 
of the dioceses of Bristol and Gloucester, 
and Bath and Wells—was presented by 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; 

read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 44.) 
House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes past Five o'clock, 


till To-morrow, half-past Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 30th April, 1903, 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


COMMISSION. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners. 

The House went; 
turned, 

Mr. SPEAKER 
Assent to: 

1. Army (Annual) Act, 1903. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STAND- 
ING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERE- 
TO COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto 
have been complied with, viz. :— 

Metropolitan Police Provisional Order 
Bill. 

Ordered, That the 
second time to-morrow. 


and, being re- 


reported the Royal 


Bill be read a 


PRIVATE BILLS (PETITION FOR 
ADDITIONAL PROVISION) (STAND- 
ING ORDERS NOT COMPLIED 
WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petition for additional Pro- 
vision in the following Bill, the Standing 
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Orders} have not been complied with, 
viz. :— 


3 Romford and District Tramways Bill. 

Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


POST OFFICE SITES BILL (STANDING 
ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SpeaKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred pur- 
suant to the Order of the House of the 
6th day of April, the Standing Orders 
which are applicable thereto have been 
complied with, viz. :— 


Post Office Sites Bill. 


Western Trust Bill [Lords]. Read the 
third time, and passed, without Amend. 
ment. 


Dover Corporation Bill (by Order). 
Read a second time and committed. 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway 
(Extension of Time) Bill, “ to extend the 
time limited by The Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway Act, 1900, for the 
compulsory purchase of lands and for 
the construction of certain of the rail- 
ways authorised by that Act; and for 
other purposes.” Read the first time; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 5), Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating 
to Castleblaney (Urban), Castleblaney 
(Rural), the Port of Cork, and the 
Portadown and Banbridge Joint Water- 
works District. Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland 
and Mr. Wyndham. 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5), Bill to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Metropolitan 
Boroughs of Hampstead, Holborn, and 
Lambeth. Ordered to be brought in by 
Walter 
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Local Government Provisional Orders | 
(No. 6), Bill to confirm certain Provisional | 
Orders of the Local Government Board | 
relating to Coventry, Rawmarsh, Shipley, 
and Tynemouth. Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. Walter 
Long. 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway 
Order Confirmation, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order, under The Private 
Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 
1899, relating to the Lanarkshire and 
Ayrshire Railway. Ordered to be brought 
in by the Lord Advocate and Mr. Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 5), Bill ‘‘to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland relating to 
Castleblaney (Urban), Oastleblaney 
(Rural), the Port of Cork, and the 
Portadown and Banbridge Joint Water- 
works District.’’ Presented, and read the 
first time; to be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 169.] 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5), Bill ‘to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Metropolitan 
Boroughs of Hampstead, Holborn, and 
Lambeth.” Presented, and read the first 
time; to be referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 170.] 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 6) Bill, “to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to Coventry, Rawmarsh, 


| Shipley, and Tynemouth.” Presented,and 


read the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 


and to be printed. [Bill 171.] 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway 
Order Confirmation Bill, “‘ to confirm a 
Provisional Order, under The Private 
legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 
1899, relating to the Lanarkshire and 
Ayrshire Railway,” presented; and 


| ordered to be considered upon Monday 


next. 


City and North East Suburban Electric 
Railway Bill, reported [Preamble not 
Proved]; Keport to lie upon the Table, 


and to be printed. 
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RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP No. 3). 


Mr. Compron RICKETT reported from 
the Committee on Group No. 3 of Rail- 
way Bills; That, for the convenience of 
parties, they had adjourned till Tuesday 
next, at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PETITIONS. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 


Two Petitions from Brighton, against; 
to lie upon the Table. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Greas- 
brough; Poynton; Dysart; Snydale 
(No 2); Bank Hall; Burnley; Wallsend 
Main ; Dearne Valley ; Barnsley Main ; 
Stanhope Silkstone ; Burnley ; Frystone 
(No. 2); Haigh; Crigglestone Coal 
Company; Stourton Grange, Leeds; 
Lea Green; Tong; Netherton ; Denby 
Grange; Houghton Main; Waverley; Or- 
greave; Grange ; Newmarket Silkstone ; 
Wakefield ; Bowers (No. 2); Lofthouse ; 
Bowers (No. 3); Newland; Frystone 
(No. 1); Leeds Central; Nostell; Carlton 
Main; Newmarket High Moor; Mar- 
chay ; Tollcross; Southgate ; Marlpool ; 
Grassmoor (No. 3) ; Clay Cross ; Ryhill 
Main; South Hindley; and Halton 
Colleries ; to lie upon the Table. 

COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Burnley ; 
Heath ; and Aberavon; to lie upon the 
Table. 

DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petition from Yell, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 

LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR 
NON-KENEWAL) BILL. 

Petitions against; from Battersea ; 
Southampton ; and Upton Park; to lie 
upon the Table 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 

MENT BILL. 

Petitions for alteration ; from Spynie ; 
and Alyth, to lie upon the Table. 
LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 

MENT BILL. 

Petition from North Berwick, in 

favour ; to lie upon the Table. 
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MARR AGE WITH DECEASED WIFE'S BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 
SISTER. (PROCEEDINGS). 


Petitions against : from Walthamstow ; 
Oxford ; Liverpool ; and Brighton (two) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Leith; and 
Edinburgh ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER 
BILL. 
Petition from Coventry, against; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Southgate ; 
Greasbrough ; Poynton; Dysart ; Bank 
Hall, Burnley; Barnsley Main ; Wallsend 
Main; Stanhope Silkstone; Dearne 
Valley ; Burnley ; Frystone (No. 2); 
Lea Green; Newmarket High Moor ; 


Newland ; Bowers (No. 3); Stourton 
Grange, Leeds; Lofthouse; Leeds 
Central; Frystone (No. 1); Nostell ; 
Methley; Snydale (No. 2); Haigh; 


Crigglestone Coal Comp ny; Netherton ; 
Denby Grange; Houghton Main ; 
Waverley ; Orgreave; Grange; New- 
market Silkstone; Wakefield; Bowers 
(No. 2); Tolleross ; Tong; Marlpool ; 
Marchay; Grassmoor (No. 3); Clay 
Cross ; South Heindley ; Halton ; and 
Ryhill Main Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented, of General Abstract of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered 
in England and Wales in the year 1902 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (WATER TUBE BOILERS). 
Copy presented of Report on further 
Trials of H.M.S. “Hyacinth” and H.M.S. 
“Minerva” (with diagrams) [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT, 1890. 

Account presented, showing Receipts 
and Expenditure on account of Proceed- 
ings during the year ended 31st March 
1903 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 135.) 


Account presented, showing the Receipts 
and Expenditure on account of Bank. 
ruptcy Proceedings during the year 
ended 31st March, 1903 [by es ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
136.) 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS 
(PARTICULARS OF PIECE WORK 
WAGES) (FELT HATS). 

Copy presented, of Order, dated 22nd 
April 1903, made by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, apply- 
ing, with modifications, the provisions of 
Section 116 of The Factory and Work- 
hop Act, 1901, to the making of Felt 
sats and repezling the existing Order of 
He 30th November, 1897 [by Act] ; to lie 
thon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS AND 
IRRIGATION WORKS). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 29th April; Mr. Price]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 137.) 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2964 
to 2966 {by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 

Copy presented, of Order made hy the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and modi- 
fied and confirmed ly the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of a Light 
Railway in the county of Wilts, forming 
an additional junction between the 
Basingstoke and Salisbury Railway of 
the London and South Western Railway 
Company near Porton, and the Light 
Railway authorised by the Amesbury 
and Military Camp Light Railway Order, 
1898 (Amesbury and Military Camp 
Light Railway (Newton Toney Curve) 
Order, 1903) [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 
Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and modified 
and confirmed by the Board of Trade, amend- 
ing the Mid-Suffolk Light Railway Order, 
1900 (Mid-Suffolk Light Railway (Devia- 
tion and Amendment) Order, 1903 [by 


Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and con- 
firmed by the Board of Trade, —s 
extensions of Light Railways authorise 
by the Doncaster Corporation Light 
Railways Order, 1899, and by the Don- 
caster Corporation Light Railways 
(Deviation, &c.) Order, 1902 (Doncaster 
Corporation Light Railways (Extensions) 
Order, 1903) [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and 
modified and confirmed by the Board of 
Trade, authorising the construction of a 
Light Railway in the counties of Bedford 
and Hertford from Leighton Buzzard 
to Hitchin (Leighton Buzzard and 
Hitchin Light Railway Order, 1903) [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and 
modified and confirmed by the Board of 
Trade, authorising the construction of 
Light Railways in the urban district of 
Barking Town, in the county of Essex 
(Barking Light Railways (Extensions) 
Order, 1903) [by Command]; tolie upon 
the Table. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and 
modified and confirmed by the Board 
of Trade, authorising the construction of 
Light Railways from Morriston to 
Pontardawe, in the county of Glamorgan 
(Glamorgan County Council (Morriston 
to Pontardawe) Light Railways Order, 
1903) [by Command]; to lie upon the 
| Table. 


| 


| LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) 
(GUARANTEE FUND). 

Return ordered, ‘‘ of Payments to the 
Local Taxation (Ireland) Account and 
other Exchequer Grants which form the 
‘constituent parts of the Guarantee 
| Fund, under 54 and 55 Vic.,c. 48,8. 5, 
and 61 and 62 Vic., c. 37, s. 58, as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Irish Land 
Bill, 1903.)"—(Mr. Wyndham.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
| upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
| 134. ] 

ARMY (COMMISSIONS). 


| Address for “‘ Return as to number of 
| Commissions granted during each of the 
|years 1899 to 1902, inclusive.” —(Mr. 
| Pirie.) 

VOLUNTEERS. 

| Address for “Return respecting the 
| Volunteers, in the following form :— 








oo. 


Otticers. Men. Battalions 





Number of Volunteer battalions - 


Number of battalions qualified under new regula- 


tions for inclusion in Army Corps Scheme 


Number required by Scheme 


’ ‘ 


Number of efficients who have earned Capitation 


Grant, 1902 - - 


Strength of Volunteers— 
Ist day of January, 1903 


1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 


Shortage of Officers— 
1903 . . 


1899 


(Mr. Churchill.) 
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MILITARY WORKS AND STORES. | 
Address for “ Return respecting Mili- | 
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tary Works and Stores, in the following 
form :— 


Fortifications. | Barracks, 





Amount of money expended :— 
1899 


1900 


| 
1901... te - ail 

| 
1902 | 
1903 


—(Mr. Churchill.) 


ROYAL GARRISON REGIMENTS 

Address for ‘Return showing the | 
annual cost of the Royal Garrison Regi- | 
ment now stationed at Malta; the. 
number of cases of drunkenness,of Courts- 
martial, and of diseases treated in hos. | 
pital which have occurred within the | 
last twelve months; the number of 
women and children borneon the strength 
of the regiment ; and a comparison of | 
these figures with the respective figures | 
in any particular Regular Battalion in | 
the same garrison ; the number of Royal | 
Garrison Regiments sanctioned by Par- | 
liament ; and the number as yet formed.” 
—(Mr. Churchill.) 


HOUSE OF LORDS (MANUSCRIPTS), 

Ordered, that a message be sent to the 
Lords to request that their Lordships 
will be pleased to communicate to this 
House a Copy of the Manuscripts of the 
House of Lords, Volume II. (New Series). 
—(Mr, Arthur Elliot.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 

Accidents caused by Electric Trams. 
Str JOSEPH DIMSDALE (City of 
London): To ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the cases of a 
cyclist who was killed on Monday, on 
the road between Kew Bridge and Gun- 
nersbury, and of a cyclist, on Saturday 
last, whilst riding between Hampton Court 
and Hampton, whena car of the London 
United Tramway Company knocked 


| 
| Military Stores. | Artillery. 











him down, causing him severe injury; 
and whether, in view of the introduction 
of electric tram cars on the public roads, 
he will consider the desirability of steps 
being taken for the pretection of the 
public. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers- 
Douglas) 1 have made enquiries and 
find that, in the first of the two cases 
mentioned, the coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict of accidental death, and that it 
does not appear that there was any 
negligence on the part of the driver of 
he electric tram car or any breach of 
the law as to speed. I understand that 
the case is being further considered by 
the Board of Trade. I cannot trace the 
second case mentioned. The police have 
received no information as to injury 
caused on Saturday, the 18th April, toa 
cyclist between Hampton Court and 
Ham pton. 


Death of Uncle of Ruling Chief of Panna— 
Cost of Inquiry. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): To 
ask the Secretary of State for India if 
he will state what was the total cost 
to the Government of India and the 
Panna Principality respectively of the 
inquiry that was made from June, 1901, 
to January, 1902, into the charges 
arising out of the death of the uncle 
of the Ruling Chief of Panna. 

(A nswered by Secretary Lord (reorge 
Hamilton.) I have no information az to 
the cost of the inquiry into the charges 
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referred to, but I understand that the 
Government of India sanctioned, for 
the defence of the Maharaja, an ex- 
pendit ure up toa maximum of Rs.30,000, 
for which the revenues of the Panna 
State were to be liable. 


India—Government Advances to Native 
tates. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India if he will state the 
number of Native States indebted to 
the Government of India on account 
of advances, the total amount of that 
indebtedness, the average rate of interest, 
and the amount by which the debt is 
being reduced annually. 


by Secretary Lord George 
On the 3lst March, 1902, 


(Answered 
Hamilton.) 


loans were outstanding to 201 Native | 


States, amountinginall to Rs.4,10,45,506. 


The repayments during the last three | 


years, for which full information is 
available, have been as follows, viz. : 
in 1899-1900, 
1901, Rs 31,13,950; in 1901-1902, 
Rs.15,97,864. The rate of interest in 
all cases was 4 per cent. Since the 
3lst March, 1902, some additional loans 
have been granted, at various rates of 


interest, chiefly to States which have | 


suffered through the late famine; but 
complete information as to these trans- 
actions has not yet reached me. 


India—Acreage of Irrigated Lands. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India, in view of the fact that 
the proportion of land revenue from 
irrigated lands is estimated at £821,900, 
can he state approximately the acreage 
of these lands in each Presidency contri- 
buting to this revenue. 


(A nswered by Secretury Lord George 
Hamilton.) The amount referred to 
represents certain additional land revenue 


receipts which are credited under the head | 


Irrigation in the accounts as being the 


result of irrigation from State canals. The | 
area irrigated in each province by canals to | 


which land revenue credits are made was 
as follows in 1901-2: United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 2,157,565 acres; Punjab 
and North West 
2,923,884 acres; Madras, 

acres ; Bombay, 986,082 acres. 


2,981,672 
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British Government and Rajahs of Panna. 


Mr. WEIR: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India if he will state the dates 
of the Treaties between the British 
Government and the Rajahs or Ruling 
Chiefs of Panna since the year 1803. 


(Answered hy Secretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) Panna is one of the minor 
states of Bundelkhand, whose chiefs hold 
under Sanad from the British Govern- 
ment, and are bound by deeds of allegi- 
ance to the British Government. There 
are no Treaties between the British 
Government and the Rulers of Panna. 





Rs.1,41,293; in 1900- | 


Frontier Province, | 


India—Grants for Irrigation Works — 
Unexpended Balances. 

Mr. WEIR: To ask the Secretary of 
State for India, seeing that a special grant 
| of twenty-five lakhs of rupees was made in 
1902-3 under irrigation for new minor 
works, can he explain why the sum of 
£60,000 remained unexpended at the end 
| of the year. 


| (Answered by Secretary Lord George 
| Hamilton.) Owing to projects not being 
ready in time it was not found possible 
to expend in 1902-3 the whole of the 
special grant of Rs.25,00,000 for minor 
irrigation works, but the special grant of 
Rs. 25,00,000 has been repeated in the 
Budget for 1903-4, and will be available 
for expenditure during the current year, 
irrespective of the amount actually ex- 
pended in 1902-3. 


Naval Reserve Men Employed in Royal 
Dockyards. 

Mr. HARMSW ORTH (Caithness-shire): 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he can state how many men employed 
in the Royal dockyards are on the 
mobilisation list. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) It 
is not considered desirable in the public 
interest to give the precise informa- 
tion for which the hon. Member asks. 
The Admiralty, however, are fully alive 
to the importance of keeping a careful 
check on the numbers and occupations 
of pensioners and Royal Fleet reserve 
men employed in the Royal dockyards. 
Steps are being taken to ensure that in 
the event of mobilisation for war, the 
|number of men required for the service 
| of the Fleet will be available, and that, 
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‘at the same time, there will be no un- 
foreseen dislocation of the work of the 
dockyards, 


Damage to the ‘Princess Alexandra.” 

Mr. CHARLES M‘ARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he will say 
whether the Irish Lights Commissioners’ 
steam yacht “ Princess Alexandra,” which 
recently stranded on the Hellyhunter 


Rock, was at the time in charge of an | 
_view, and perhaps some modified pro- 


officer holding a Board of Trade certi- 
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divisions of such unions. It would 
be impracticable, therefore, to issue the 


| statistics for the sanitary districts instead 


ficate; and, if so, of what grade, and | 


what was his rank on board the vessel ; 
what is the actual or estimated cost of 
repairing the damage sustained ; whether 
the bell buoy and the automatic whist- 
ling buoy near the spot were in working 
order at the time: and whether it is 
intended to hold a Board of Trade inquiry 
as to the cause of the casualty. 


(Answered by Mr. Geruld Balfour.) I 
am informed by the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights that the “ Princess Alex- 


andra” was not stranded on the Helly- | 


hunter Rock, but while approaching some 
wreckage in the vicinity of that rock she 
was damaged by striking some obstacle. 
The vessel was at the time in charge of 
the chief officer, who holds a Board of 
Trade master’s certificate for home trade. 
The cost of repair of the damage is esti- 
mated at £150. It is not intended that 
any formal inquiry should be held as to 
the cause of the casualty. 


Public Health—Vital Statistics. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset- 
shire, E.): To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, if, in view of 


the uselessness to county medical officers | 


of health of the vital statistics at present 


issued for registration counties and dis- | 


tricts, he will consider if these statistics 
can in future be issued for the urban and 
rural sanitary districts instead of for 


areas which often overlap the adminis- | 


trative counties. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) I have 


of for the existing areas. The Registrar 
General also informs me that, if it was 
proposed to treat these districts as statis- 
tical units in addition to the present 
areas, this arrangement would involve an 
enormous amount of extra labour, and a 
large increase in the staff of his office. 
At the same time I sympathise with the 
object which my right hon. friend has in 


posals might be made on the subject If 
this is done I will take care that any such 
proposals shall receive thorough con- 
sideration. 


Suggested Increase of Consular 
Representation. 


Sm THOMAS DEWAR (Tower 
Hamlets, St. George’s): To ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of increasing the number of salaried 
consular officers representing the United 
Kingdom, so that the commercial 
eommunity in this country may have at 
their command such information as will 
render them better able to compete with 
other nations. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The 
advisability of increasing the number of 
salaried consular officers will receive 
careful consideration. 


Telegraph Conference—International 
Exchanges. 

Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): To ask the Postmaster-General 
whether it is intended to dise ss_ the 
question of international exchanges 
between the members of the postal and 
telegraph staffs at the forthcoming 
International Telegraph Conference in 
London ; and, if not, whether lhe will 
direct that this subject shall receive 
consideration during the proceedings. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The question to which the hon. Member 


refers is not within the scope of the 


been in communication with the Registrar- | 


General on this subject, and I find that 


he considers himself bound to publish | 


statistics for registration districts and 
sub-districts which, as contemplated by 


the Births and Deaths Registration Acts, | 
| To’ask the Postmaster-General whether 


correspond with poor law unions and 


forthcoming International Telegraph 


Conference. 


Improved Position of Sorters in Charge 
of Travelling Post Offices. 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
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a decision has yet been arrived at regard- 
ing the improvement to be made in 
the position of sorters travelling in 
charge of travelling post offices, which 
was promised in reply to representation : 
made by a deputation of sorters on 13th 
January, 1901; and, if so, whether he 
will now communicate the proposed im- 
provement to the deputation. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The matter to which the hon. Member 
refers has involved numerous and 
prolonged inquiries, affecting as it does 
the whole of the travelling post offices 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
inquiries are now, I am glad to say, 
practically completed, and | hope shortly 
to be able to announce my decision to 
the officers concerned. 


Dublin Science and Art and Natural 
History Museums, etc.— Position of 
Employees. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): To 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury will grant to the 
men employed in the Science and Art 
and Natural History Museums and 
Colleze of Science, etc., in Dublin the 
terms asked for in a memorial forwarded 
by the Department two years ago, which 
are similar to those already granted to 
the attendants of the London and Edin- 
burgh Museums by their respective 
Boards, following on the changes that 
had taken place at that time, owing to 
each department being placed under 
local administration. 


(Answered by Mr. Arthur Elliot.) The 
memorial has not been forwarded to the 
Treasury, and I understand that the 
Department of Agriculture are not at 
present in a position to make a recom- 
mendation in regard to it. 


Civil Service—Writers’ Pensions. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): To ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will state in what 
manner, as regards pension only, the 
terms of engagement of those writers 
who were advertised for in the public 
Press by the Civil Service Commissioners 
on the 15th August, 1870, and registered 
by them on the 3rd, 6th, and 8th 
September of the same year, as referred 
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to in Mr. Hanbury’s answer of 28th 
May, 1897, differed from the terms of 
engagement of those writers who were 
advertised for and registered after the 
19th August, 1871. 


(Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 
There was no difference between the 
terms of engagement of the two classes 
of copyists as regards pension. In both 
cases the regulations stated that no 
service, however much it may happen to 
be prolonged, will confer any claim to 
superannuation allowance. 


Army Pensions— Case of John Stapleton. 

Mr. JOYCE (Limerick): To ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of John Stapleton, pensioned 
gunner, who served twenty-four and 
one-sixth years, including two years’ 
service granted for the Indian Mutiny; 
and whether, seeing that the terms of 
this man’s service entitled him to 4d. 
per day extra on attaining the age of 
sixty years, andthat he is now seventy- 
six, he will arrange that this pension 
shall be paid to this man. 


(Answered by Lord Stanley.) The hon. 
Member is evidently alluding to the 
deferred pensions, which were only 
granted to men who were not in receipt 
of ordinary pension. This man, being 
already in receipt of a pension of 1s. 
a day, has no claim whatever to this 
grant of 4d. a day. 


Army Pensions—Case of Henry Duke, 
late of 81st Foot. 

Mr. JOYCE: To ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Henry Duke, late of the 81st Foot, who 
served in the Army for over twenty-one 
years, and who is receiving 1ld. per 
day: and whether, seeing that this 
soldier is now over sixty-six years old, 
and in view of his circumstances, his 
case can be favourably considered. 


(Answered by Lord Stanley.) As this 
man is in receipt of the maximum rate 
of pension to which he is entitled the 
regulations will not permit of the grant 
of any further pension, as he has had 
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no war service, and was not invalided 
from the Army. 


Questions. 


Somaliland Operations—Wireless 
Telegraphy. 

Sirk JOHN LENG (Dundee): To ask 
the Secretary of State for War whet! er, 
having regard to the fact that the 
Marconi instruments used in Somaliland 
for wireless telegraphy have been marine 
instruments, he will arrange, in order 
to secure effective communication, that 
instruments will be employed adapted 
for use over-land, and worked by experts 
acquainted with over-land conditions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The instruments used in Somaliland 
were of Admiralty pattern, which has 
been tried over-land as well as over-sea. 
The naval officers and men in charge 
were thorough experts in their use, and 
were successful in establishing communi- 
cations in certain cases, in one case to 
the extent of thirty-two miles, in spite 
ef very exceptional difficulties. The 
results, however, were not, in the opinion 
of the general officer commanding, suf 
ficiently certain to justify the further 
carriage of the instruments, which had 
led to exceptional difficulties of supply 
and transport. 


Rough Riders and Scouts—Height 
Regulations 


Sirk THOMAS DEWAR: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
consider the expediency of enrolling as 
rough riders and for scouting purposes 
men who are at present debarred from 
entering the Army on account of their 
being under the regulation height. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The advantage of enlisting men under 
the regulation height has not been lost 
sight of in the past, but at present no 
specials are being taken, 


Pacific Cable—Interruption of Service. 


Str JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he can state the 
date upon which the Pacific cable was 
opened to public use; what is the total 
aggregate interval of time during which 
through communication between the 
United Kingdom and Australia by the 
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Pacific cable has been suspended ; and 
on how many occasions has the telegraph 
route been interrupted. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
The Pacific Cable was opened for public 
use throughout its entire length on the 
8th December last. The cable has never 
been interrupted, though certain inter- 
ruptions have taken place in its connect- 
ing land linesin Canada. These interrup- 
tions occurred on five occasions, and have 
involved a suspension of cormmunication 
for 147 hours. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


South African War Trophies. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether any allocation has yet been made 
of guns and rifles captured during the 
war in South Africa; and whether the 
representations that have been made by 
the Government of New Zealand for a 
full share in the distribution of trophies 
have been considered. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): 
Noallocation has as yet been made. The 
whole question is being carefully con- 
sidered by a Committee, but the corre- 
spondence before the Committee is very 
large. Full regard is being given to the 
representations on the subject made by 
the Government of New Zealand. 


Army Meat Contracts. 


Mr. BILL: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he is aware 
that the terms for contracts for the 
delivery of frozen mutton to the troops 
in South Africa during this year only 
reached Australia and New Zealand at 
the end of January, while tenders had to 
be sent in on 3rd February ; and whetber 
the War Office will take care that in this 
and future years timely notice of the con- 
ditions of contract will be sent to those 
Colonies. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : Thedelay in —_ 
the notices referred to was due to loc 

circumstances. Steps will be taken m 
future by which, it is to be hoped, tenders 
can be called for three months in advance. 
It must be pointed out that in the case 10 
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question British as well as Australian 
competitors were affected, and the 
pressure is regretted in the interests of 
both classes of contractors. 


(Questions. 


Artillery Firing. 

Masor SEELY (Isle of Wight): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can state the rate of fire of the 1885 
field gun, the 1899 field gun, and the 
Ehrherdt quick-firing field gun respec- 
tively. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: As I explained to 
my hon. friend on Tuesday last,7 it is 
not usual to give the figures, and no 
good purpose would be served by so 
doing. Such figures would, so far as I 
am aware, not be given in respect of 
any foreign Army. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would be ready to 
go into the question of the rate of fire, 
as between quick-firing guns and guns 
which are not quick firing, on the proper 
Vote in the Estimates. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : I should be ready 
to go into the question generally, 
especially if we were asking for money 
in the Votes for a new gun. But I 
certainly do not think there is any 
public advantage in our stating in this 
House precisely what is the rate of fire 
of the British field and horse artillery 
guns—a statement which no foreign 
country would think of making. 


LizuT..CotonsL GEORGE KEMP 
(Lancashire, Heywood): Arethese figures 
withheld because they show such a 
discrepancy ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK : Not at all. 


Collision between the “‘ Bulwark” and 
the ‘‘ Formidable.” 


Sik WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty whether he will state the extent of 
the damage done to each vessel when 
H.M.S. “Bulwark” and “ Formidable ” 
collided during manceuvres in the Medi- 
terranean. 


t See page 650. 
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THE SECRETARY To THe ADMIR- 


|ALTY (Mr. ARNOLD-Forster, Belfast, 
| W.). On August 19 last, the “ Bulwark ” 


and “Formidable ” came into momentary 
contact while preparing to carry out towin 
exercises. The damage done ‘was small, 
the anchor bed and a portion of the tor- 
pedo net shelf of the “Bulwark” were 
slightly damaged, and were repaired dur- 
ing the ordinary refit of the ship in 
November. On the “Formidable” the 
hinges of the leadsman’s platform were 
broken, the metal casting of the casemate 
port was damaged, and a small portion of 
the hinged torpedo net shelf round the 
casemate broken. On the ships being 
subsequently docked for general refit, it 
was found that three of the frames below 
the waterline were slightly dented, and 
as the ship was in dock the opportunity 
was taken to straighten them, though the 
sea-worthiness of the ship was in no way 
interfered with. The damage to both 
ships was of the slightest description, and 
the cost of repairs has been trifling. I 
am quite unable to account for the gross 
exaggerations of this incident which lave 
recently appeared in the public press. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked whether it was not a fact that 
notices were posted in each of the ships 
prohibiting any account of the incident 
being sent home, and whether that might 
not account for the exaggerations to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he had 
no information on that subject. 


In reply to a further question by Sir 
W. Allan, Mr. Arnold-Forster said there 
was no armour plating in the part of the 
ship where the frames were bent. 


Native Labour in the Transvaal Mine; 


Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax): To 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he will take steps to 
have a record kept of the sickness and 
mortality which takes place amongst the 
Central African natives during their 
indenture in the Transvaal mines. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I will ask Lord 
Milner to have such a record kept, so far 
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as it may be possible to do so. I doubt 
if it will be possible in the form suggested 
in the hon. Member’s (uestion. 


Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


Mr. CHARLES DEVLIN (Galway) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he will state the nature of 
the objection taken by the Canadian 
Government to the selection of jurists 
made by the President of the United 
States to act on the Tribunal appointed 
for the adjustment of the boundary 
between the Dominion of Canada and the 
Territory of Alaska; and what action, if 
any, has been taken. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Dominion Government took exception to 
the jurists selected by the United States 
on the ground that they did not come 
within the description of persons specified 
in Article I. of the Treaty. The Treaty 
was ratified before the official announce- 
ment of the names of the American 
representatives was received. The 
Canadian Government, while protesting 
against the selection, agreed to nominate 
two representatives, and asked His 
Majesty's Government to secure, if 
possible, the services of the Lord Chief 
Justice as the third representative. No 
other action has been taken. 


Tientsin Railway Siding Award. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Barnsley): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can lay upon the Table of 
the House the award of M. Detring in 
respect of the Tientsin Railway Siding 
dispute. 


*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
CRANBORNE, Rochester): We have heard 
by telegraph that the award of the Arbitra- 
tor has been given in favour of the railway 
on two points, and we must await the 
receipt by mail of the full text of the 
award, which will show whether a 
settlement has been arrived at on all 
the points in dispute. It is impossible 
to say whether the Papers will be laid 
until we have seen them, but I hope 
there will be no difficulty. 
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Russia and the Niu-chwang Revenues. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, seeing that 
Russia has collected and retained the 
Imperial Maritime Custom Revenues at 
Niu-chwang since August, 1900, and in 
view of the fact that these form part of 
the security for Chinese loans, His 
Majesty's Government has made repre- 
sentations to the Russian Government in 
regard to the restoration of these moneys 
in the interests of British bondholders ; 
and, if so, with what results. 


Questions. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: We have been 
informed that the duties collected by the 
Imperial Maritime Customsat Niu-chwang 
are paid into the Russo-Chinese Bank 
to the credit of the Chinese Government, 
minus the monthly amount required for 
the support of the office. I understand 
that the Russian authorities claim to 
deduct from these funds the amount 
expended by them in the repair of the 
Shanhaikuan-Niu-chwang Railway, but 
further inquiries are being made as to 
whether such an arrangement would 
endanger the security of the bondholders. 


Russia and China. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that 
the Russian Government has demanded 
the dismissal of a British doctor from the 
position of health and quarantine officer 
at the treaty port of Niu-chwang, and 
that he should be replaced by a Russian 
naval doctor; and, if so, whether His 
Majesty’s Government will insist, either 
alone or in concert with Japan and the 
United States of America, upon the re 
tention of the British doctor. 


The following Questions also appeared 
on the Paper. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON : To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, seeing that the Man- 
churian Convention provided for the 
evacuation of Manchuria and the restora 
tion of the Treaty Port of Niu-chwang 
by Russia to China on or before the 8th 
April, His Majesty’s Government, in view 
of the failure of Russia to observe these 
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provisions, are making representations on 
the subject to the Chinese and Russian 
Governments, either alone or in concert 
with Japan and the United States of 
America, in order to secure the fulfilment 
of the assurances repeatedly given by 
Russia in regard to these questions. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON : To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in view of the fact that 
the Russian Government are seeking to 
debar China from employing foreign 
mining experts other than Russian in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, and the Province 
of Chili, His Majesty’s Government will, 
either alone or in concert with Japan and 
the United States of America, insist 
upon the maintenance of equality of 
opportunity for all nationalities. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: All three 
Questions refer to the evacuation of 
Manchuria. Since they were placed 
upon the Paper, the hon. Gentleman 
will have learnt from an answer which 
I gave yesterday, that His Majesty's 
Governmentare not yetin a position to give 
definite information. We have, however, 
received from sources the authority of 
which does not admit of doubt, con- 
firmation of the statement that the 
Russian Government have announced 
that they have no knowledge of the 
reported Convention, and that they 
disclaim all intention of seeking for 
exclusive privileges in Manchuria, or 
departing from the assurances given in 
regard to that province. 


London Underground Railway— 
Electrification. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I beg 
toask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he will state when the system of 
electric traction will be introduced on 
the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railways. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
OF TRADE (Mr. GeraLp BaLrour, 
Leeds, Central): I have been in com- 
munication with the two railway 
companies referred to, and in reply 
the Metropolitan Railway Company 
inform me that they are proceeding 
rapidly with the equipment of electric 
traction on their part of the Inner 
Circle, and on a section of their ex- 
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tension line to Harrow, and that the 
working of the railway by electricity 
depends upon the completion of their 
generating station at Neasden, with 
which considerable progress has been 
made, and which, according to the 
contract, is to be finished by the end of 
the year. The Metropolitan District 
Railway Company state that they expect 
to open a section of their line, six .iles 
in length, between South Harrow and 
Ealing, for electrical working in the 
course of a few weeks, and add that 
the working of the main line by electrio 
traction depends upon the date of the 
completion of the Power House at Lot’s 
Road, Chelsea, which is being pressed 
forward with the greatest possible speed. 


Baokrupt Aliens. 


Mr. FORDE RIDLEY (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he will 
grant the Return respecting Bankrupt 
Aliens in Great Britain which appears 
on to-day’s Notice Paper. 


The Return referred to is as follows :— 
Aliens (Bankruptcy), Return of — the 
number of Aliens who have become 
Bankrupt in Great Britain since the year 
1890, of the total amount of liabilities 
involved, and of the assets realised in 
these cases. 


Mr. GERALD BALBOUR: I fear 
I cannot grant the Return asked for 
by the hon. Member, as the statistical 
records of the Bankruptcy Department 
do not enable them to distinguish aliens 
from other bankrupts, I understand, 
however, that the Senior Official Receiver 
in Bankruptcy is about to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Alien 
Immigration, and I would suggest to my 
hon. friend that he should allow his 
Motion for a Return to stand over for a 
short time. During the interval | will 
communicate with the Official Receivers, 
and see whether it would be possible to 
give some of the info mation desired, at 
any rate for a period of two or three 
years. 


Licensing in Worcestershire. 


CotoneL LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham): To ask the Secretary of 





State for the Home Department whether 
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his attention has been drawn to the 
decision of the Licensing Committee of 
Worcestershire in the cases of the 
ancient towns of Upton-on-Severn and 
Shipston-on-Stour, whereby those towns 
which since the Act of 1874 have been 
determined to be populous places, and 
which are four or five hundred over 
1,000 inhabitants, are declared to be 
no lo» er populous places, and so reduced 
to the position of villages ; and whether, 
seeing that there has been no alteration | 
of density, nor decrease of population, | 
nor exceptional drunkenness, he can | 
reinstate the towns in their former | 
position. 





Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE | 
To THE HOME OFFICE (Mr. Cocurane, | 
Ayrshire, N.): I have received a report | 
which shows that the decision of the) 
County Licensing Committee was arrived | 
at after repeated hearing and full con- | 
sideration, and the matter is not one in | 
which the Secretary of State can exercise 


any authority. 


Postage on Periodicals to Canada. 
Mr. CHARLES DEVLIN: I beg 


to ask the Postmaster - General, in 
view of the fact that the postal rates 
on periodicals are less from Canada to 
Great Britain and Ireland than from | 
Great Britain and Ireland to Canada, | 
and of the representations from the 
Canadian Government praying for a 
reduction of these rates, he can extend | 
any hope that a reduction will shortly 
be made. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. | 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, | 
| Establishment, 


E.): I have given this subject very | 
careful consideration. I appreciate the | 
great importance, politically as well as) 
commercially, of facilitating the circula- | 
tion of our newspapers and periodicals | 
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sideration of all the circumstances, | 
regret that I cannot see my way to its 
extension generally, nor do I think | 
should be justified in making special 
arrangements for the transmission of 
newspapers and periodicals to Canada 
only, at rates lower than those in force 
within the United Kingdom. | am, 
however, considering whether some 
increase might not be allowed in the 
weight now carried for a penny both 
within and without the United 
Kingdom. 


Glycerinated Calf Lymph. 
Mr. WEIR: I begto ask the President 


|of the Local Government Board, if he 


will state on what terms glycerinated 
calf lymph is supplied or sold by the 
Local Government Board to medical 
practitioners in private practice other 
than public vaccinators. 


THe SECRETARY to THE LOGAL 


/GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Grant 
| Lawson, Yorkshire, N. R., Thirsk) : The 


glycerinated calf lymph issued by the 
Board is not sold. 
It is only supplied to Public Vaccinators 
for use in vaccinations performed by 
them in that capacity, and no charge is 


/ made for it. 


National Vaccine Establishment. 


Mr WEIR: | beg to ask the President | 
| of the Local Government Board, seeing 
that under the Medical Department of 
| the Local Government Board Vote there 


are two separate items for contingencies 
of £800 and £2,000, the former item 
under Sub-Head R, National Vaccine 
and the latter under 
Sub-Head S, will he state in more detail 
the nature of this expenditure. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON: The two 





in Canada, and I should have been | amounts referred to are intended to 
very glad if I could have adopted the | meet any temporary extension of staff at 
Canadian rates for such matter; but! the vaccine establishments of the Local 
our present rates for newspapers and | Government Board, and the cost of pur- 
periodicals sent from this country to chasing and keeping additional calves, 
Canada are, except in the case of | and any extra incidental expenses which 
registered tewspapers, the same as| may be rendered necessary if smallpox 
those charged for the transmission of | continues to prevail, and there is 10 
printed matter within the United | consequence an excessive demand for 
Kingdom. Even with the present! lymph. It is impracticable to state 10 
limits of weight the 4d. post is not | detail what sums may be required on 
remunerative, and, after careful con- | these accounts. 
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Questions. 
Clifford’s Inn. 


Mr. REA (Gloucester): I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney-General whether he 
will explain why he has assented toa 
scheme for the sale of Clifford’s Inn; 
and whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of formulating an alternative 
scheme by which the property would 
be vested in the Charity Commissioners, 
the buildings preserved, and the revenues 
applied to the purposes of the Trust. 
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Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Rozert Frnuay, Inverness Burghs) : 


My assent to the scheme for the sale of 
Clifford’s Inn was given on the ground 
that, having regard to the great change 
of circumstances since the Institution 
was founded, and the age and character 
of the buildings, it could not be properly 
utilised for the purposes of legal educa- 
tion in any other way. The order of the 
Court is final, and I have neither the 
power nor the desire to re-open it. I 
may add that the alternative scheme 
suggested in the Question is, in my 
opinion, quite impracticable, and it 
certainly would not be for the advantage 
of the Trust, as it would involve the 
perpetuation of an obsolete system. So 
long as the Society continues to exist, 
its members would have certain rights 
and privileges inconsistent with the full 
utilisation of the property for the 
purposes of the charity. The build 
ings are in such a condition that 
their upkeep would absorb funds 
which might be more usefully employed. 
I could not have rejected the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the willingness 
of the members to extinguish the 
Society, and put an end to an institu- 
tion which, however beneficial when it 
was established, had become obsolete, 
without sacrificing the interests of the 
charitable trust for legal education which 
is in my care. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): May I 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether he proposes on this important 
and interesting question to lay any state- 
ment before the House, or whether the 
House will be given any opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the scheme of 
legal education which it is understood is 
in contemplation. 
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Sm ROBERT FINLAY: I do not 
think the matter is so far advanced that 


I could with advantage make any state- 
ment at the present. 


Questions. 


Mr. W.R. PEEL( Manchester, S.): I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney-General whether, in 
view of the fact that the sum of £45,000 
only is to be handed over to him for the 
purposes of legal education out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Clifford’s Inn, he will 
state in what manner has this sum been 
arrived at; whether the total estimated 
value of Clifford’s Inn is £100,000 or more; 
and what is the number of the members 
of Clifford’s Inn among whom the balance 
of the money is to be divided. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: My _ hon. 
friend’s Question is based upon a mis- 
apprehension of fact. The share of the 
proceeds applicable to the purposes of 
legal education is not restricted to £45,000, 
nor to any other sum. A certain propor- 
tion of the proceeds is under the order of 
the Court to be applied for the payment 
of expenses connected with the winding 
up of the society, and in compensation to 
members for the loss of certain advan- 
tages which they enjoyed while the society 
continued to exist. Their consent to the 
sale was necessary, and the terms em- 
bodied in the order of the Court are, in 
my judgment, fair to all parties, and for 
the advantage of the trust for legal 
education which it is my duty to protect. 
The property is no doubt a very valuable 
one, but it is not for me to attempt to fix 
a figure—the larger the price paid the 
better for legal education. 


Mr. REA asked whether it was not the 
fact that the conduct of the scheme was 
in the hands of the Attorney-General, and 
that until the Incorporated Law Society 
had notice nothing was known of the 
proceedings. 


Sir ROBERT FINLAY: Certainly, 
the usual procedure was followed. In all 
these matters the Attorney-General is 
entrusted with the bringing forward of a 
scheme. In this case the Law Society, 
which might be concerned, were also con- 
sulted. 


Mr. REA asked whether only the Law 
Society were allowed to put in an ap- 
pearance. 
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Sirk ROBERT FINLAY: 


know who else could appear. 


I do not 


Irish Rate Collections. 
Mr. DELANY (Queen’s County, 
Ossory): I beg to ask the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he is aware that the 
existing rule which obliges collectors to 
close there accounts for the first moiety 
of the rates on or before the 30th 
September in each year entails hardship 
upon ratepayers in agricultural districts, 
who find it inconvenient to meet rates 
before their corn is harvested ; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
will consider the advisability of extend- 
ing the period to the 31st October. 


*THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Arkinson, London- 
derry, N., for Mr. Wynpanam): The 
financial half-years in the case of County 
and District Councils are fixed by the 
Local Government Act of 1898, and the 
orders made thereunder, and terminate 
on the 30th September and 31st March. 


The Board have no power to vary these | 


dates. I cannot admit that the incon- 
venience mentioned has arisen. The 
rates necessary to meet the expenditure 
of the half-year must be lodged within 
the half-year, 


Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the tradesmen employed in 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum are 
compelled to work every second week for 
ninety-nine hours fifty-five minutes, and 
for seventy-seven and a half hours 
during each of the other weeks; and 
that they have to discharge the duties of 
attendant during portion of the day, in 
addition to performing their work as 
tradesmen; and whether he will cause 
inquiry into the matter, with the object 
of limiting their duty to the work of 
their respective trades and lessening 
their hours of labour. 


*Mr. ATKINSON : I have called for a 
Report on this matter, but, not having 
yet received it, will ask the hon. Mem- 


ber to postpone the Question till to-| 
his inquiry in private, and it would be 


morrow. 
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Housing Accommodation in Galway. 


Mr. CHARLES DEVLIN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the city of Galway is dis. 
figured by ruins covering a large area; 
and that the urban council is powerless to 
deal with the question, seeing that the 
owners refuse to sell, and will take no 
steps towards placing the ruined houses 
in a fit condition ; and whether, in view 
of the need for additional house accom- 
modation in the district, and the pres- 
sure of the rates upon those who have 
improved their lots and properties, he 
will take steps to enable the urban 
council to deal effectively with the 
matter. 


*Mr. ATKINSON: An _ adequate 
remedy for the state of things mentioned 
seems to be provided by the Housing of 
the Working Glasses Act of 1890, but 
even if further legislation be necessary, 
no undertaking can be given to introduce 
it this session. 


Castlerea Railway Inquiry. 


Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that at an 


inquiry held recently in Castlera 


‘into the circumstances of an accident to 


a train on the Midland Great Western 
of Ireland Railway Company, representa- 


‘tives of the Press were excluded ; and, if 


so, will he say whether this is in accord- 
ance with precedent ; andif so, whether, 
in view of the public interest at stake, 
he will direct that in future at all such 
inquiries representatives of the Press 
shall be admitted. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In- 
quiries such as that to which the hon. 
Member refers ate held, primarily, for 
the information of the Board of Trade, 
and it is at the discretion of the officer 
holding the inquiry to decide whether 
he will allow representatives of the Press 
to attend. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the Board's officers do admit 
the Press to their inquiries, but where, 
as in the present case, allegations have 
been made that point to the possibility 
of legal proceedings becoming necessary, 
the officer may deem it his duty to hold 








961 Poor Prisoners 
undesirable to fetter his discretion. The 
report of the inquiry will, of course, be 
ultimately presented to Parliament and 
issued to the Press. 


Mountmeliick Mail Delays. 

Mr. DELANY : I beg to ask the Post- 
master-General whether he is aware that 
the mail delivery to Mountmellick, due at 
9 am., has not arrived latterly until 
12 o'clock noon; and whether he will 
take steps to prevent this irregularity. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
During the last two months the day 
mail has on eight occasions ben late 
in arrival at Mountmellick o. .ng to 
irregularity in the service from London 
to Dublin. In most cases the delay was 
unavoidable, but on one occasion the 
railway company appeared to be in 
fault. I am considering an arrangement 
which may perhaps reduce the risk of 
delay to the mail service on Thursday 
mornings when mails for America are 
conveyed. Everything possible will be 
done to maintain the regularity of the 
service, 


The Hague Convention and Anglo- 
Russian Disputes. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that 
by the Hague Convention of 29th July, 
1899, which established a Permanent 
Arbitral Court at the Hague, His 
Majesty’s Government agreed with the 
Russian Government and other Govern- 
ments that they would use all their 
efforts to ensure the peaceable settlement 
of international differences, and that 
they especially recommended by Article 
IX. that in differences involving neither 
honour nor vital interests, and arising 
from a divergence of opinion on points of 
fact, such differer.ces should be referred 
for report to an International Commis- 
sion ot Inquiry, they will now consider 
the advisability of proposing to the 
Russian Government a reference to the 
arbitral jurisdiction of the Hague of the 
questions which have recently arisen re- 
lative to the claims and position of Russia 
in Manchuria. I beg also to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, have His 
Majesty’s Government considered, or will 
they consider, the advisability of propos- 
ing to the Russian Government to refer 
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to the Hague Tribunal of Arbitral Juris- 
diction the pending questions affecting 
the interests of the two countries in 
Persia, in Afghanistan, in Asia Minor, 
and in the Dardanelles ? 


THe PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
LORD or tHE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): In reply to 
my hon. friend I would say that, while 
the Government are desirous of using to 
the utmost the advantages given to inter- 
national relations by the constitution of 
The Hague tribunal, we do not think any 
of the questions now pending between us 
and Russia are of a kind which that 
tribunal could usefully deal with. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman in mind the special 
form of tribunal I refer to—the Interna- 
tional Commission of Inquiry ¢ 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite 
appreciate the hon. Member's supplemen- 
tary question, but I do not think it 
modifies the general view indicated in my 
first answer. 


PISTOLS BILL. 


Reported, with Amendments, for the 
Standing Committee on Law, ete. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 138.) 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Standing Committee to be printed. 
(No. 138.) 


Bill, as amended (in the Standing 
Committee), to be considered upon 
Monday next, and to be printed [ Bill 172.} 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE COMMITTEE, 


Ordered, That Sir John Dorrington be 
discharged, and that Mr. Hayes Fisher 
be added to the Committee. — (Sir 
Alexander Acland-Hood.) 


POOR PRISONERS DEFENCE BILL. 


The Select Committee on the Poor 
Prisoners Defence Bill was nominated of, 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, Mr. Black, Mr. 
Bousfield, Colonel B wles, Mr. Duke, 
Mr. Ellis Griffith, Mr. Kimber, Sir Joseph 
Leese, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
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Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers and 
records, 


Supply— 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Sir Alexander Acland-Hood.) 


SUPPLY [7th ALLOTTED DAY. } 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 

Penrith) in the Chair. | 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £6,895,000, 
be granted to His Majesty, to defray the 
Charge for Provisions, Forage, and other 
Supplies, including South African Com- 
pensation Claims, which will come in 
course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1904.” 


Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Bristol, 
E.) said there was some little difficulty 
in discussing the question of Somaliland at 
full length, as various decisions had been 
given in Committee upon the propriety of 
discussing the policy of any undertaking 
promoted by the Government upon 
Estimates which only provided for part 
of the cost thereof. In order to prevent 
misapprehension he therefore asked for the 
ruling of the Chairman as to whether the 
discussion on this Vote must be limited 
to the military policy. 


*THoe CHAIRMAN: Strictly speak- 
ing, the debate on this Vote ought to 
be limited to the poliey which is being 
pursued with regard to military opera- 
tions; and the policy which led to the 
undertaking of the expedition in Somali- 
land is one which would properly come 
underthe Foreign Office Vote. Obviously, 
however, the two matters are so closely 
connected that it is almost impossible to 
dividethem. The result of dividing them 
would be, I understand, to cause every hon. 
Member to bisect his speech and deliver 
half on this Vote and half on the subse- 
quent Vote, and that would clearly be 
very inconvenient. As I understand that 
there is a general desire on the part of 
the Committee to discuss the whole 
question, | do not propose this after- 
noon to place any obstacles in the way, 
—_ enforce the strict observance of the 
rule. 
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*Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE said the 
Committee were greatly indebted to the 
Chairman for his ruling. For four years 
this country had been undertaking 
expeditions of this kind without the 
attention of the House being directed to 
them. The Foreign Office and the War 
Office, and, at a more remote period, the 
India Office, had all had a hand in the 
operations, and it was not surprising that 
the work had resulted in some 
thing like a muddle of the first order. 
The Prime Minister was the first person to 
attract public attention to this question, 
when, in February of the present year, 
he stated that the people did not take 
nearly so much interest in Somaliland as 
they did in Venezuela, although the cost 
of the operation in the former country, 
both in money and in men, and the effect 
thereof, would be far more wide reaching. 
Thus, at last, was the attention of the 
country—and he used the words “at 
last” deliberately—directed to what was 
going on in that little-known country. 
He was not quite sure he might not also 
say that the attention of the Government, 
as well as of the country, was thus first 
directed to the matter. He would not 
weary the House at any length with the 
history of past events, but since three 
Blue-books had been presented, not one 
of which had ever been discussed, and as 
the subject was very little understood, he 
hoped he would be pardoned for briefly 
referring to what had taken place. The 
Protectorate of Somaliland seemed to have 
been acquired about the year 1884, but 
the first notice this country had of the 
existence of that part of the British 
Empire was in 1894, although for 
six years there had been a treaty in 
existence with France, laying down our 
sphere of influence in that part of the 
world. The country was further delimited 
by an agreement or treaty which was 
entered into with Abyssinia in 1897. The 
Mullah, who for some extraordinary 
reason which had never been clearly 
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explained was called the Mad Mullah— | 


and anybody whose proceedings were less 
mad from his own point of view he could 
not imagine—was a man of good standing 
in his own country. He possessed excep- 
tional influence and had acquired an 
extraordinary amount of control over the 
tribes, by most cruel methods, no doubt. 
Up to the year 1899 the Mullah had 
been regarded as rather friendly to our 
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influence, but then he began to trouble 
our boundaries and became so notorious 
and so troublesome that in that year 
Consul-General Sadler suggested to the 
Government that it should have a military 
promenade through Somaliland for the 
purpose of impressing the natives. We 
had since that time had three military 
promenades, and the last of these was 
not yet over. These promenades were 
undertaken by the Government without 
any idea of what they would cost, and 
two of them have already involved an 
outlay of something like a million ster- 
ling. At that time the Mullah had a 
comparatively small following, 3,000 or 
4,000 men, with a very few rifles. 
He was, consequently, from a military 
point of view more or less insignificant, 
and the Government, hampered, no 
doubt, in other parts of the world, paid 
little or no attention to the recommen- 
dations of Consul-Genera! Sadler. 


Supply— 


In November 1900 came the second im- 
portant event, the murder of Mr. Jenner 
in Jubaland, a country which was 
sufficiently adjacent to the Mullah’s 
country to induce a further outbreak 


of disturbances in Somaliland, An 
expedition was sent to Jubaland to 
avenge Mr. Jenner's death, and the 


officer commanding feil into precisely 
the same trap Colonel Plunkett had un- 
fortunately fallen into during the last few 
days. He was severely handled by the 
tribes, and was brought back in a great 
hurry by the Foreign Office. The ex- 
pedition terminated in a way which was 
certainly not satisfactory to the Foreign 
Office, and did not add to the glory of 
our arms. So far as this House knew 
that was the termination of that par- 
ticular campaign, for no report of the 
subsequent proceedings had ever been 
presented to Parliament. If the Under 
Secretary to the Foreign Office was pre- 
pared to give a little more information 
as to what had been going on in that 
part of the world they would gladly 
welcome it. But things had evidently 
been going on from bad to worse. In 
December, 1900, Consul-General Sadler 
reported that there was 


“No hope of order or tranquillity until the 
Mullah is definitely suppressed.’ 


That report was supported by another 
report from Colonel Harrington, our 
agent in Abyssinia, who telegraphed 
home to the Foreign Office— 
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intolerable. Delay 
Mullah's force that 
would eventually be 


That surely was a strong warning to 
the Foreign Office, which should not 
have been neglected, that some effective 
steps were necessary to be taken im- 
mediately. 


He would like for a moment to 
explain the difficulties which undoubtedly 
arose in connection with military opera- 
tions in that part of the world. The 
interior of that country —The Haud—was 
a high plateau 3,000 feet above the sea 
level. For six months it was waterless, 
and in that period it was a very difficult 
country for troops to be manceuvred in. 
During the remaining six months of the 
year there was an abundance of rain and 
pasturage, and that rendered it all the 
more difficult to capture or to drive the 
Mullah into a corner. Undoubtedly if 
military operations in that part of the 
world were to be successful, they ought 
to take place after the rains had begun. 
It was noteworthy that the Administrator 
told the Government in connection with 
the present expedition that it ought 
not to start until April 18th. But the 
Foreign Office disregarded that advice, 
as it always did the advice of its local 
experts, and started the expedition two 
months before that time. To that he 
thought might fairly be attributed some 
of the difficulties experienced in con- 
nection with transport and water. He 
did not know, too, whether he might not 
also fairly blame the War Office in this 
connection. Now he would ask them to 
go back to the original expedition of 
March, 1901. The column consisted of 
1,100 Somali levies, and 1,000 spearmen, 
under the command of seventeen British 
officers. But by that time the Mullah’s 
forces had increased to 1,200 horse, and 
6,000 foot. Both Consul-General Sadler 
and Colonel Harrington implored the 
Foreign Office to finish the matter right 
off. But Lord Lansdowne “entirely 
deprecated the extension of operations far 
into the Haud.” No doubt in coming to 
that decision the noble Lord was guided, 
not so much by what was occurring in 
Somaliland, as by events in other parts 
of the world. But what did the Foreign 
Office hope to accomplish by only pur- 
suing the Mullah to a particular point, 
and allowing him another opportunity of 
gathering his forces to a head. In June, 
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1901, Colonel Swayne defeated 
Mullah, and Lord Lansdowne thereupon 
telegraphed to him— 

“That he would not undertake the admini- 

stration of the interior, but would await 
local opinion before deciding what to do with 
regard to the town of Burao.” 
Now this town, although apparently a 
somewhat important place, was not to 
be found on the map which had been 
placed in the tea-room under the auspices 
of the Foreign Office. Colonel Swayne 
recommended the retention of the place, 
in order to prevent the Mullah re-concen- 
trating his forces, and also to protect the 
tribes who were friendly to us, who had 
to a certain extent helped us, and who 
were absolutely powerless to defend 
themselves, being without arms, the im- 
portation of which we had prevented, 
although the Mullah had been able clearly 
to get a supply smuggled in for himself. 
He would like to read a quotation from 
Command Paper 1394, dealing with a 
despatch received on 19th August, 1901. 
Colonel Swayne said— 


Supply— 


‘*Had you seen your way to allow me some 
latitude the Mullah would have been s80 
weakened as to be incapable of again subject- 
ing the tribes. As it is we have not seen the 
last of the Mullah.” 

With that last sentence the Government 
would probably agree, though they might 
have seen the last of the Mullah had they 
adopted the “local” opinion to which they 
professed to attach so much importance. 
There was another ground on which the 
necessity for following local opinion 
might be pressed. Somaliland was almost 
the only Protectorate in the whole of the 
Empire which paid its way. Upto 1898, 
it not only paid its way, but presented a 
fair surplus, which the Secretary of State 
for India absorbed into the revenues of 
India without saying much about it. 
He had searched in vain for any financial 
statement, since that date, of the position 
of the Protectorate, but he believed it paid 
its way, and had some small surplus local 
revenue from which the protection of the 
frontier would be paid for. The Pro- 
tectorate, therefore, had not been a con- 


siderable, if any, charge upon Imperial | 


funds. 


In September, 1901, Lord Lansdowne, 
having, on one pretext or another, 
refused to administer the interior or to 
protect the frontier, reaped his reward. 
Within eight weeks of his decision, a 
telegram came from the authorities in 


Mr. Charles Hohhouse, 
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Somaliland that the Mullah had broken 
out again, that he had a force, not of 


| 7,000, but of 12,000, and that the situa. 


tion was extremely dangerous and 
awkward. The local officers had done 
what Lord Lansdowne had told them 
not todo. They had held Burao, and at 
that place the Mullah was temporarily 
checked. Colonel Swayne was re-appointed 
to the command, and went out with 
these orders :— 

“ The Government did not wish to be drawn 
into the pursuit of the Mullah, and the opera- 
tions were to be of a defensive character.” 
What was the comment of both Colonel 
Swayne and the then Consul-General, 
Mr. Cordeaux. Colonel Swayne said— 

“This defensive policy 
temporarily.” 


is only possible 


and the Consul-General added — 


“If it was adopted the situation would only 
become aggravated to a dangerous degree.” 
One would have thought that that, 
coming on top of the other recommenda- 
tions, would have been sufficient to 
arouse the Government to the dangerous 
position into which they were drifting. 
Not a bit of it, on 3lst December, 1901, 
Lord Lansdowne again protested against 
a forward movement, because— 


‘*He would not take the risk attaching 
thereto.” 


The synchronisation of events was very 
curious. The South African war being 
practically terminated, the Government 
apparently awoke to their duties in 
another part of the world. In April 
they first seemed to realise that any 
measures were necessary, and they did 
what they ought to have done long before. 
They began by policing the Somali coast 
with British and Italian ships. In May 
they sent out a stronger expedition from 
Burao, and brought up from Central 
Africa reinforcements of the King’s 
African Rifles and other negro corps. 
But so little importance did the Govern- 
ment attach to the undertaking that the 
troops were rationed only for four months. 
They had already been in the country 
ten months, and were likely to remain 
there another ten months. Alarm on 
the part of the Government was justified, 
because a naval officer employed on the 
coast reported — 

“It might be years before the Mullah’s 


power could be stamped out, owing to his 
mobility, armed strength, and influence.” 
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the Mullah since May, 1902, said— 

“The Mullah's prestige has been greatly 
increased, and the troops are in a state of abject 
te:ror. 

Nothing could be stronger than this 
language, and in October, 1902, the 
Government, realising the scrape into 
which they were getting themselves and 
the country, sent out General Manning, 
and only just in time. He had hardly 
left this country when the news came of 
Colonel Swayne’s defeat at Erego, witha 
loss of one or two maxims and many 
camels, and the Somali levies to whom 
the Government had hitherto entrusted 
the conduct of the campaign were 
described by Colonel Swayne as being— 

“So shaken by the Mullah’s successes as to 

be entirely untrustworthy in future in close 
fighting. : 
Reinforcements were then hurried up, 
Regular troops and a Camel Corps were 
brought from India—the very corps 
which Colonel Swayne had two years 
before suggested should be sent. 


An entirely new phase of the proceed 
ings was now entered upon. In August 
1902, the Italian Government were 
approached. ‘The really important point 
was that the Government were to under- 
take a series of operations entirely out- 
side the British Empire. The Govern- 
ment offered their co operation to Italy 
without asking anything in return 
except leave to use one of their ports. 
The Government practically said—* Let us 
operate in your territory and use one of 
your ports; we will bear the whole of 
the cost and supply the men; all you 
have to do is to look on, and gladly take 
the result of the losses which will fall on 
us.” That was an extraordinary position 
for the Government to take up, and 
whatever explanation there must be, was 
not patent to anyone whose sources of 
information were confined to the White 





Books supplied by the Government. 
Even then Government did not seem fully 
to realise the importance of the operations, 
because in their memorandum to Sir 
Rennell Rodd they said— 

‘The operations would not necessarily result 
in the Mullah’s capture, but they would check 
his growing power.” 

It was something to be thankful for 
that the Foreign Office recognised that 
| the Mullah’s power was growing, but 
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the preparations they made to check it 
were not adequate. The Mullah’s forces 
now amounted to 3,000 mounted rifle- 
men, and probably from 50,000 to 80,000 
spearmen, a very formidable force for 
the body at Colonel Manning’s disposal 
to cope with. 


Passing from the Foreign Office part 
of the proceedings, he desired tu refer to 
certain defects in the military operations 
connected with the present expedition. 
Obbia was a most unsuitable place at 
which to landtroops. Five or six vessels, 
and many thousands of pounds worth of 
stores, had actually been lost in the pro- 
cess of debarkation. In fact, the port 
had been found to be so unsuitable that 
the base had been broken up, and the 
stores abandoned or destroyed, thus im- 
posing a severe financial loss upon this 
country, and involving the troops in a 
serious shortage of supplies and trans- 
port. Not only in the past, but in the 
present operations, the skill, courage, 
and resources of the enemy had been 
greatly under estimated. About 2,300 
men were sent to a country 500 miles 
long and 350 miles wide, to operate 
against an enemy who was certainly 
able, full of resource, extremely mobile, 
and which commanded a force of between 
80,000 and 90,000 men. Surely the 
disparity of forces was far too great 
when it was remembered that not more 
than 300 of our troops were Europeans. 
There were a few Indian troops, but 
dependence was chiefly placed upon 
negroes from Centr.l Africa. He did not 
think the military conduct of affairs in 
Somaliland had been altogether satis- 
factory, and the general officer com- 
manding ought to have taken more pre- 
cautions. In the case of the two 
previous disasters our troops were led 
into precisely the same trap as Colonel 
Plunkett, and the Somalis invariably 
adopted the same tactics. Their tactics 
were to retire before our forces, and when 
our advance guard had thoroughly 
separated from the main body they fell 
upon our troops in the thickest bush 
and overwhelmed them. They had 
suffered three disasters from the same 
cause, and in his opinion there ought to 
have been strict orders issued to take 
precautions against traps of the same 
sort in the future. What was not 
patent to General Manning was patent 
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to Reuter's correspondent, who, on the 
18th of March wrote :— 

‘* The Mullah is playing a waiting game, in 
the hope that he may lure the force into a trap, 
when a repetition of the scenes at Erego may 


happen.” 


That prediction had been fulfilled to the 
very letter. He thought that ought to 
have been provided against by the mili- 
tary officers in charge of this expedition. 
The subject was an unhappy one, and 
one upon which the House was not able 
to comment satisfactorily, but it was a 
fact which it could not afford to neglect 
in view of the other operations which it 
was certain would have to take place. 
The only other question was, were they 
going to hold this country or were they 
not} There were reasons both ways, 
but upon the balance of such evidence as 
he was able to get he thought that the 
answer was that they must hold it. In 
the first place it was the outlet to a very 
considerable trade with the hinterland. 
The total trade of this country was not 
very large, but it was an expanding trade, 
and the importance of the 
was emphasised by the fact that the 
French had built a railway to tap the 
trade which would have an outlet at the 
Port of Jibuti. Not only this country 


but other countries attached importance | 


to this trade, and it would be a consider- 
able factor in the conclusion which must 
be arrived at upon this point. Another 
point was that this territory was so 
dangerously near the outlet of the Red 
Sea that they could not afford to allow 
any other European power to control 
it. He knew that was a debatable 
point, but upon the balance of evidence 
he thought it would be impossible for 
them to allow any other European 
power to occupy that territory. The 
other alternative was to allow the 
country to pass into the hands of the 
Abyssinians, but it was by no means 
certain that Abyssinia could hold its 
own against the Mullah. The Mullah’s 
rule had been described as giving “a 
precarious existence of life and property 
with frequent retaliatory raids, destroy- 
ing all human and animal life.” 
They did not d.sire that state of things 
repeated in Somaliland. For that reason 
he thought they were bound to keep 
possession of the country. 
see some real arrangement made whereby 
Mr. Charles Hobhouse. 
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if they were to continue to protect the 
Italian frontier, and their own, against 
the Mullah the Italians should join with 
them adequately in regard to providing 
both money and men. He did not see 
why this country should be turned into 
national philanthropists going about 
doing everybody's dirty work, collecting 
the debts of one country and performing 
the police work of another. They had 
got quite enough on their own hands 
without interfering in other people’s 
affairs, and if they were to continue to 
protect the Italians from the Mullah, Italy 





He wanted to | occupy the Somali coast. 


ought to co-operate with them in every 
| possible way. He suggested to the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that there ought to be adequate 
protection of the frontier. The past 
revenues of the country justified spend- 
'ing a certain amount of money upon the 
| protection of the country, and if that 
| policy was followed then he thought 
|there would be a cessation of disturb- 
| ances and disasters discreditable to our 


| rule and harmful to our finances. 
j 


hinterland | 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
|‘“*That Item L_ be reduced by £500.” 
| —(Mr. Charles Hobhouse.) 
*THEUNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
| FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord Cray- 
BORNE, Rochester): The hon. Gentle- 
man, in the speech he has just 
delivered to the Committee, has com- 
_plained that the Government has not 
| given, as 1 understood him, sufficient 
|information. I think the hon. Member 
himself will recognise from the Blue 
books that we have not been backward in 
producing all the official papers dealing 
with the subject, and that we have given 
all the information in our power to the 
House of Commons and the country. 
I am well aware that although the 
Foreign Office presents many Blue-books, 
there are very few hon. Members who 
have thetime to readthem ; but I think 
the hon. Gentleman himself has evidently 
read them and studied them with some 
care. I am afraid, however, that | can- 
not agree with the conclusions which the 
hon. Member has drawn from those Blue- 
books. The hon. Gentleman has spoken 
| of the reasons which originally led us to 
In the first 
| place Berbera was occupied because it 
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afforded a convenient place from which 
to draw the necessary provisions for the 


garrison of Aden, but though that was | 


perhaps the original view it was not the 
only reason which led us to retain that 
position. The hon. Gentlemen himself has 
appreciated that, and a glance at the map 
will show the importance of Somaliland 
from an international point of view. 
There can be no doubt chat if it could 
be conceived that the British Govern- 
ment should abandon Somaliland 
altogether, our position with regard to 
Abyssinia would be very _ seriously 
modified; and, in that case, hon. 
Gentlemen who have made themselves 
familiar with international politics 
would be able to measure the very 
great extent to which that would affect 
our position throughout the whole of 
Northern Africa. Our position in 
S maliland is very important, whatever 
it was originally, but it is not intended 
by the British Government, and it 
never was intended, to extend our effec- 
tive administration far into the interior. 
As it was, we occupied a strong strategi- 
cal position, and we enjoyed a certain 
trade—not a very large trade but 
sufficient to pay its way. It was, as 
the hon. Gentleman has reminded the 
House, the only Protectorate under the 
Foreign Office which had hitherto paid 
its way, but that, of course, will be altered 
in the future. Under these circum- 
stances the Government were most 
reluctant to enter into any policy or 
operation which would throw a heavy 
burden on the Imperial Exchequer. 
I was a good deal astonished at the 
line the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, took up, for he seemed to 
think that the Foreign Office was very 
much to blame for its reluctance to enter 
Upon these warlike operations in 
Somaliland. He told the Committee 
that certain warnings were received 
from our officials, and he said to the 
Government: You neglected these warn 
ings; you ought to have acted im- 
mediately with greater vigour against 
the Mullah, and you ought not to have 
exercised any restraining influence 
with respect to these operations. Well, 
Sir, [do not agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber, and I am perfectly certain that if 


the hon. Gentleman was in office, as no 
doubt he will be, in any of the great ad- 
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axiom that you must not follow, without 
checking it, the advice of your officials 
on the spot. The officials are not to 
blame, because, from their point of view, 
the only part of the world that bulks 
large is the territory which they are 
called upon to administer, and they do 
not take much account of the risks we 
might ultimately ran. What the officials 
immediate good 
government of the area for which they 
are responsible, and of course they desire 
the Imperial Government to enter upon 
expeditions and warlike operations with- 
out anything like that self-restraint 
which becomes the central Government. 
Under these circumstances the Foreign 
Office were eminently to be commended— 
I think I may say so because, personally, 
I was not in office at the time—when 
they shrank from entirely oversetting 
the established policy hitherto of govern- 
ing the coast and merely having relations 
with the interior so far as trade rendered 
it necessary, and put off, as it were, 
tothe last moment the undertaking of 
these warlikeoperations. Butthey did not 
reject the advice of the officials, as I think 
anyone who listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member would have been led to sup- 
pose. On the contrary, having carefully 
weighed and sifted the recommendations 
put before them, they came to the con- 
clusion that an expedition was necessary. 
I am speaking of the time, as far back as 
1899. An expedition was absolutely 
ordered and troops had been actually 
told off to take part in it, but the 
Mullah elected to retire. At that time, 
for some reason which was not known, 
his forces disappeared, and he himself 
retreated beyond the limits of the British 
Protectorate. Under these circumstances 
the course of the Government was 
obvious. The expedition was no longer 
cealledfor,and theyatonce countermanded 
the preparations which had been made. 
That finishes what I may call the first 
phase of the Somaliland difficulty. 

But, unfortunately, the hopes which we 
had entertained that the Mullah had 
finally retired were disappointed, and he 
reappeared. Fresh raids were committed 
and fresh atrocities were inflicted upon 
the friendly tribes —tribes in alliance and 
friendship with this country. Once 
more it was necessary for us to consider 
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whether an expedition of some kind 
against the Mullah was not required, 
We were advised that it was absolutely 
necessary, as the hon. Gentleman has told 
the Committee. Once more, having 
weighed the matter carefully, and taken 
all the advice in our power, we issued 
the necessary orders in November for 
getting together those irregular troops 
which had to carry out the expedition. 
The expedition was formed, and was 
placed under the able command of 
Colonel Swayne The troops operated 
under very great difficulty against the 
Mullah, they defeated him in two or 
three engagements, and drove his forces 
headlong before them. Then it is said 
that we were advised to go forward and 
that we did not go forward, but restrained 
our forces and put an end to the ex- 
pedition. That is perfectly true, but 
the hon. Gentleman, in another part of 
his speech, supplied the reason why we 
acted in that way. In his speech he 
criticised the Government very severely 
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for having advanced into Italian terri- | 


toryand having undertaken an expedition 
at a great distance from the base, and 
he attributed the subsequent check 
which our arms received to our rashness 
in that direction. That is precisely 
what the Government desired to avoid 
when they put an end to the expedition 
ordered in 1900. It was because the 
Mullah had retreated to Mudug which, 
as the hon. Gentleman knows, is not in 
British territory, that it was impossible to 
carry the campaign any further. We 
had not even got the permission of the 
Italian Government to go there at that 
time, and even if we had, I frankly admit, 
my advice, of whatever value it might be, 


would have been strongly against 
the expedition being allowed to pro- 
ceed any farther, and that we 


should do our utmost to keep these 
military operations within reasonable 
limits, both on the grounds of expense 
and of the loss of life which warlike 
operations of course entail. 


That brings me to the third phase. 
Althongh we had established certain 
defensive posts upon a line which we 
took up, raids took place within a 
very few miles of the strongest of our 
defensive posts. Now that is very signi- 
ficant, because I do not think the 
Government would have entered 


Lord Cranborne. 
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into a campaign of the dimen- 
sions of the present campaign— 


I mean the c mpaign actually going on 
—until they had tried the defensive 
system. It was evidently necessary 
before embarking upon what I am-afraid 
will prove to be expensive operations, that 
we should make some attempt to see 
whether, by drawing up a line of defensive 
posts, we could not more economically 
resist the incursions of the Mullah. The 
acting Consul-General at that time was 
Mr. Cordeaux. He had done exceedingly 
well in the difficult duties he had to 
perform. Assoonas he received the neces- 
sary orders from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment he at once drew up the line for the 
defensive posts which we had to form. 
When Colonel Swayne and General 
Manning went out they found this 
defensive scheme in operation. The 
acting Consul-General had extended this 
line of defence and had increased its 
power by various means. Colonel Swayne 
and General Manning had not been, I 
think, a month in the country before 
the Mullah made yet another raid of a 
more vigorous Character, and combined 
with greater loss to our friendly tribes 
almost, than any raid-made before. It 
was then and not till then, as the hon. 
Member will remember, that our respon- 
sible military advisers on the spot, 
namely, General Manning and Colonel 
Swayne, informed us that they thought 
it would be impossible to deal with the 
situation any longer, unless the Govern- 
ment consented to the delivery of a 
counter-stroke. As soon as we got that 
advice the Government no_ longer 
hesitated. 


Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE: What 
was the date of that? 


*Lorr CRANBORNE: The hon. 
Gentleman will find it at page 6 of the 
White-book. 


Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE: What 
is the date? It is the date that is the 
important thing. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: This advice 
was received in March, 1902, and the 
hon. Member will find Lord Lansdowne’s 
‘telegram authorising the operations 
immediately upon this advice under the 
\ 
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date of March 7th, 1902. Then it took 


some time to make the necessary pre- | 


parations In dealing with Somaliland, 
of course a great deal depends upon 
the time o! the year at which the grass 
grows It was necessary, therefore, for 
Colonel Swayne to wait some little time 
for that event to happen. I think that 
after that the Committee is pretty 
familiar with the course of the opera- 
tions. After having carried out a 
number of subsidiary operations near 
the coast, Colonel Swayne entered the 
great valley which traverses east and 
west the interior of Somaliland, and 
once more the Mullah was driven back t> 
Mudug. It is a great oasis in the Italian 
sphere where water is plentiful and 
grazing too. ‘There the Mullah was 
accustomed to make his head-quarters 
and to keep his flocks and herds. By 
the experience which we had gained and 
by the successive advices of our various 
officers, we were driven to the conclusion 
that there was only one means of deal- 
ing with the Mullah, and that was to 
strike him at Mudug, the place where 
he looked for the re-equipment and re- 
freshing, which were necessary after 
these raids into our territory. So 
Colonel Swayne had decided to advance 
toMudug, but when he got to the 
borders of the oasis he found himself in 
a thick bushy country, very similar to 
that in which Colonel Plunkett’s un- 
fortunate engagement recently took 
place. His troops were surprised. The 
Somaliland irregulars at once fled, but 
the company of British Central African 
troops stood their ground like men and 
saved the situation. The consequence 
was that there was comparatively little 
loss of life so far as the British force was 
concerned, but the hon. Gentleman is 
quite accurate in stating that the Somalis 
were so demoralised that Colonel Swayne 
had no course open to him but to retire. 








/ That, shortly, is the history up to that date 


of the struggle between ourselves and the 
Mullah in Somaliland. At that point it 
once more became necessary for the 
Government carefully to consider the 
whole subject in all its bearings, and to 
consult their military advisers at home, 
with the view to coming to a conclusion 
as to what was the best policy to pursue. 


_I might I think, say that the most 
‘important consideration from our point 
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of view was how could we defend the 
tribes whom we were bound by treaty 
to defend at the least possible expense 
to this country? I am not sure whether 
hon. Gentlemen know that we are bound 
by treaty to several tribes in Somaliland. 
These treaties were made many years ago. 
They were not the work of any one Party 
in the State. Both Parties had their share 
in making them. In the days before 
difficulties with the Mullah existed these 
treaties merely described the relations that 
existed between the British administration 
in Berbera and the tribes which surrounded 
it; but gradually the relations became 
more intimate, and finally, in 1886, a treaty 
was made definitely taking under the 
protection of the Queen-Empress certain 
tribes surrounding Berbera. These tribes 
are called in the Blue-book the Ishak 
tribes, and, roughly speaking, they 
occupy an area of country a hundred 
miles in every direction from Berbera. 
Well, after taking these tribes under the 
protection of the Queen-Empress, there 
was only one course for the Government 
of this country to pursue, and that was 
not to abandon them. I do not see how 
there can be any argument on a point 
such as that; but even if we had been 
dishonourable enough to abandon our 
friends, it would have been a most un- 
successful policy in this instance, because 
the abandonment of these tribes to the 
vengeance of the Mullah would have 
meant that Berbera itself would have been 
threatened, and would, indeed, have been 
rendered actually unsafe. In fact it 
would not have been worth holding, be- 
cause the trade which is the only financial 
quid pro quo we receive from Berbera, 
would, of course, have entirely disappeared. 
Exactly the same situation which would 
have made it impossible to hold Eastern 
Somaliland would have made it impos- 
sible to hold Western Somaliland, and 
the whole of the Protectorate would 
have followed suit. 1 ask the Committee 
with what face we could hold relations 
with any black community in that part 
of Africa if we had been dishonourable 
enough to adopt a policy of that kind ? 
Our whole influence would have dis- 
appeared. But not only that, on the 
southern side of the Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate—the quarter where the Mullah’s 
inHuence prevails, extends to the East 
African Protectorate, and that,too, would 
have been threatened by the Mullah. 
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The Mullah, with all the prestige of 
success, and of having driven out of 
Somaliland the most powerful Western 
nation, would, no doubt, have threatened 
the East African Protectorate. What 
course was then open to us? We might 
have adopted a purely defensive policy ; 
we might have established a series of 
defensive posts on the frontier of British 
Somaliland ; but when we came to inquire 
as to what that would mean, we found 
that it would mean the permanent 
occupation of Somaliland by 10,000 of 
our best troops, and the expense would 
have been absolutely prohibitive. The 
idea was therefore abandoned. If we 
are not to have a defensive policy or an 
abandonment policy, there is only one 
other policy leit, and that is an offensive 
policy; namely, to attack the Mullah in 
his head-quarters, and render him 
innocuous in the future. That was the 
policy the Government adopted. At this 
point the matter passed out of the hands 
of the Foreign Office into the hands of 
the War Office. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Did the Foreign Office come to this 
strategical conclusion ? 


*Lorp CRANBORNE: His Majesty’s 
Government came to it. As my hon. 
friend isaware, we had the best military 
advice which this country can produce, 
and we took it as I have detailed. I do 
not think the Foreign Office has anything 
to reproach itself with. It seems to me 
that we acted with great moderation. We 
did our very utmost to avoid throwing 
unnecessary expenditure on the tax- 
payers of this country, but at the same 
time we showed ourselves careful to 
fulfil our obligations and to preserve our 
honourable traditions. Ifthe Committee 
think that in an Empire like this it is 
possible to avoid expeditions of this kind 
from time to time, they are very much 
mistaken. They are, of course, intensely 
to be regretted, and I have shown how 
much the Foreign Officeregretted this one. 
But such expeditions are, on occasion, 
inevitable, and when these occasions 
arise, then the only thing we can do is 
to make the best plans in our power and 
press them on with vigour. I have 
shown that that is the course pursued in 
this case by the Foreign Office. 


Lord Cranborne. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sr ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) said he was not rising to pro 
nounce against the Government on the 
ground of the care they seemed to have 
taken before entering into these serious 
military operations. He thought that 
his hon. friend behind him had made a 
very able and interesting speech. He 
did not know whether his hon. friend 
desired to reproach the Government for 
the course they had taken, but if the 
hon. Gentleman did, he did not share 
that view. He thought the Government 
were perfectly right in the first instance 
in pausing before they took any steps at 
alland that there was justification for 
that. In the second place, he thonght 
the Government were right to try to 
minimise, as far as they could, the 
extent of the operations they had under- 
taken. The real point the noble Lord 
had not explained, and that was why 
we have got into this trouble at all. 
The Paper before him—Africa, No. 6, 
1901—contained in its very first pages 
the only explanation he knew of, as to 
the origin of this trouble, and he wished 
to draw attention to the circumstances. 
In 1899, the Consul-General at Berbera, 
Mr. Sadler, said that the Mullah at that 
time was a person of pacific disposition: 
a religious zealot particularly attentive to 
regularity in the hours of prayer, and 
to inducing people to abstain from intoxi- 
cating liquors. He was generally thought 
to be on the side of law and order, but 
the Consul-General seemed to think that 
he was then organising a religious move- 
ment antagonistic to our Administration. 
But there was nothing of violence. On 
the contrary, although he had several 
bad and suspicious characters with him, 
it was the case that he had quite readily 
returned to the British authorities a 
person who was supposed to have com- 
mitted some offence, in order that that 
person should be tried and punished. 
He exhibited no sort of hostility to the 
British Administration, nor had he com- 
mitted any act of violence. The Dolbo 
hanti district, in which the Mullah was 
exercising his influence, although an 
integral part of the British Protectorate, 
was a part of the country in which weh 

never attempted to exercise any effective 
control, and had interfered but little in 
its affairs. He was not defending the) 








Mullah at all, who had since been guilty 
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of great cruelty; he was speaking of | caution has to be exercised in giving them cre- 

the origin of the trouble as traced in| dence ; but [ am inclined to believe that there 
5 . } 


he White-book, and the circumstances | is some truth in these reports about the atti- 
the ? , ¢ Y j 


. ‘ | tude of Sheikh Salih and the religious sects who 
under which Consul-General Sadler | are opposed tothe Mullah. .... Raids and 


. | . . 
ised the Government to organise a | counter-raids are taking place between the 
— » promenad ts Jun yey | Mahomed Aysa and the Habr Toljaaba Noh in 
military Pp Oenenaee. mm ome, é | connection with the agitation raised by this 
General Sadler complained, not of any- | Mullah.” 
thing in the nature of violence, but that | 
the Mullah sought to induce some of 
our native officials to free themselves 
from their obligations to our Administra- 
tion; and then Mr. Sadler went on, in 
his despatch to Lord Salisbury, to say — 
“At the bottom of all is the pernicious 
influence of this Mullah, who seeks to under- 
mine ouranthority with the tribes, and impose 
his own, for what I cannot but consider 
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The next statement, in July, reported 
that the Mullah had gone off his head. 
|The same report was circulated about 
|General De Wet. It was always circu- 
‘lated in similar circumstances, without 
| there being any foundation forit, although 
he did not think it mattered one way or 
the other. In August the Mullah was 
' announced at Burao, which in the opinion 
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political rather than religious motives.” 


Then he confirmed that suspicion by 
stating— 

“We have hitherto only occupied the coast 
towns, and depended for the exercise of our 
aathority in the interior on such matters as we 
have found it necessary to interfere in, either 
in pressure brought to bear on the tribes in 
their dealings with the coast towns during the 
trating season, or by occasional punitive 
expeditions, Which in each case have proluced 
an excellent effect for two or three years. 

And the Consul-General added— 


“Tfan openly hostile move is made by the 
Mullah, which I do not at present anticipate, 
this will have to be met by force.” 

He proposed to show that no hostile 
movement had taken place by the 
Mullah before the recommendati n was 
made to send this expedition. In 
another despatch dated 16th July, 1899, 
Consul-General Sadler writes 


“Reports have been received ”’ 





whether they were true or not, did not 
appear from this document— 


“that the Mullah has arrested two of our 
Akils, and seized the rifles of four Biladizahs, 
who happened to be in the vicinity with 
caravans. Whether the Akils went to the 
Mullah of their own accord, or whether they 
were seized by their tribes, who are hostile, 
and sent to him, has not yet been ascertained.” 


Upon that, Consul-General Sadler took 
certain steps on his own responsibility. 
He wrote :— 

“Steps have also been taken toprevent as far 
as possible, supplies reaching the Mullah from 
our coast towns.” 

He then proceeded to say what was 
somewhat inconsistent in view of the pre- 


of the Consul-General was a movement 
directly against us. Nothing further 
happened at that time. He had read the 
Papers and might have omitted 
something inadvertently; but, as far 
as he was aware, at that time there was 
no act of violence on the part of the 
Mullah. ‘The country was not patrolled 
or administered by this country, and the 
tribes moved in it freely. It was more 
a sphere of influence than an actual 
Protectorate, because this country did 
not pretend to exercise any effective 
authority there at all. That was the 
situation in August, 1899. Then Con- 
sul-General Sadler spuke of the action 
of the Mullah as an ‘openly veiled 
revolt "—rather a strange phrase. Lord 
Lansdowne at that time was, wisely, he 
thought, not prepared to take any steps. 
In September, 1899, he said that the 
situation was somewhat less alarming ; 
he discounted the alarmist reports of 
Consu!-General Sadler, and he was per- 
fectly right. In September, eight days 
before Lord Lansdowne had declined to 
take any steps, Consul-General Sadler 
took some steps on his own account. 
On page 14 of the White-book he said — 


“The danger of the position lay in the fact 
that the Mullah Muhammad Abdullah has 
made such high pretensions and claims that it 
was thought probable he would be forced soon 
to take some definite action both to try and 
maintain his reputation and to satisfy those of 
his following who had joined him for purposes 
of loot... . My first act on my return was 
to proclaim the Mullah a rebel and warn all 


persons, by proclamation in the Bazaar, that 
all those affording him any assistance and hold- 
ing any communication with him would be 
severely punished. ... All caravan com- 
munivatioa in the affected districts has been 
temporarily suspended.” 


2N 2 


cipitate action that was taken before any 
act of violence on the part of the Mullah— 

“Reports in Somaliland are generally so 
Yarlous and so conflicting that considerable 
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was, he thought, most unfortunate. 
A proclamation was issued declaring 
the Mullah a rebel, all persons were 
prohibited under pain of severe 
punishment from any dealing with 
him, and attempts were made to 
shut off all supplies from him —not merely 
supplies of armsandammunition. There 
was no doubt whatever that that was 
the commencement of the trouble. 


*Lorp CRANBORNE said he was afraid 
the hon. Gentleman had not studied 
the correspondence sufficiently. In the 
Consul-General’s despatch of Septem- 
ber 14th, four days after the despatch 
quoted by the hon. Gentleman, he would 
see on page 21 the following :— 

‘* His methods are as follows ; he seizes the 
best men of the tribes who have not declared 
for him, and all the property he can collect.” 
--this is in a country under British 
protection— 

‘*These men he beats until they agree to 
obey him. . . . The position of the employees 
of the Administration is particularly hard. The 
Mullah 1s seizing the karias, families, and 
property of all our servants he can find in the 
interior. Not content with this, [ am informed 
he has issued a proclamaticn making the wives 
of all connected with the Administration lawful 
to his followers.” 

These were act: ‘vhich the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen i:'ed to persuade the 
Committee were not of a hostile character, 
and not such as to justify the Consul- 
General in declaring the Mullah a rebel. 
‘He thought that course was abundantly 
justified. 


Sik ROBERT REID said he had stated 
that he thought the Mullah had shown 
great cruelty at a later stage. 


*Lorp CRA NBORNE: Four days later. 
Sm ROBERT REID said the noble 


Lord interrupted him, when he was 
answering the noble Lord’s statement. 
He was not justifying the conduct of the 
Mullah, but the noble Lord forgot to tell 
the Committee that the persons whom the 
Mullah beat were tribes who had de- 
clared against him. There was no 
bloodshed, but there were some acts of 
violence, although it was only right to 
remember that the Consul-General him- 
self stated that the reports were very 
unreliable, and ought to be received with 


Sir Robert Reid. 


{COMMONS} 
What took place after September, 1899, | the greatest possible caution. 


| 
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The point 
was that at the time those steps were 
taken by Consul-General Sadler it did 
not appear that any serious acts had 
taken place, beyond what might be ex. 
pected in territories which this country 
did not even pretend to administer. It 
was under those circumstances that in 
September 1899 a letter was sent by the 
Mullah threatening war; and he un. 
doubtedly took part in the raid. He 
neither now, nor had heever, nor would 
he ever, say it was not the duty of the 
British Government to give protection, 
when that protection was promised. The 
noble Lord referred in terms of indigna- 
tion to the fact that some of the tribes 
were beaten, but if this country were to 
occupy acoast territory, he would appeal 
to the good sense of the Government, see- 
ing the tremendous consequences which 
followed military operations, whether the 
greatest care should not be taken before 
they penetrated far inland, and involved 
themselves in enormous and inca culable 
military expenditure ualess some definite 
and unmistakable outrage had_ been 
committed which they could not pass by. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite thought 
that some hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House were indifferent to the duty and 
obligation of fulfilling the promises of 
protection given by the British Govem- 
ment. Hecould assure the hon. Gentlemen 
that they were mistaken with regard to 
that ; but before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities, nothing of any serious moment 
could be pointed to, on reliable informa- 
tion, for which reparation might not have 
been obtained by opening up negotations 
with the Mullah. He did not complain 
of the dilatoriness of the Government. 
On the contrary when the Mullah was 
acting in a friendly way by sending back 
a prisoner who had escaped, he thought 
it was a great pity that some steps were 
not taken before this very serious danger 
was incurred. He would point out what 
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the real state of things was. They hadf 
occupied a coast territory, the interio 
being partly a desert, and, for a part ot 
the year, having no vegetation at all. 
They had heard on high authority that 
the task of chasing a force like that of 
the Mullah was one of enormous diffi- 


culty; and that it was merely goo 
fortune if it were caught up. 4H 
did not wish to blame Consult 


General Sadler. His was naturally a 
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: difficult position; and he was_ sur- 
point # rounded by those who were alarmed 
were for their own safety and prospects ; but 
t did § he felt that this country would be 
had § involve. in endless difficulty unless more 
 ex- B effective supervision were exercised over 
intty § our representatives in foreign countries. 
c. It He would further like to ask, was it the 
at In & intention of the Government to under- 
y the # take the suppression of the Mullah on 
UN: § Italian territory without the assistance 

He ff of the Italian Government? Were we 
rould taking on ourselves the whole of the 
f the business? because, so far as he could 
tion, H see, the Mullah was as formidable to 
The Italy as he was to us. The noble Lord 
igna- was entitled to say we were bound to 
tribes # extend our protection to these people 
ré to @ with whom we had treaties, within 100 
ppe:l § miles of Berbera. It would be inexcus- 
t, 8ee- Hable not to do it; but he wished to 
which f know how far the noble Lord or the right 
er the # hon. (ientleman intended these opera- 
before # tions should be extended, and were they 
volved to be extended in conjunction with the 
= Italians or alone. 
efinite 

been J *Sin JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
ss by. Accrington) said it appeared to him 
ought | that the interests of Italy were more in 
= danger in this matter than those of 
cys England. On the north side of the Red 
tie Sea was British Somaliland, and on the 
Jemen § ‘at and south was Italian Somaliland, 
aol and to the north-west of British 
oak of | Somaliland was Abyssinia and the 300 
oment |8Uare miles occuyied by the Mullah 
forma gseemed to be in the very centre. He 
t have #Uld not understand why we should 
tations JHave made such a bad bargain with 
mplain the Italians. The bargain, which was 
nment. |CMtained in page 90 of the first White 
th was |Paper, was this. Two British — staff 
g back officers met two Italian staff officers 
hought 2 conference in Rome, and this was the 
s were gresult— 
dangerd «The exact route to be followed in the 
it whatJadvance from Obbia on Mudug, and the 
ey hadf disposition of troops employed in this advance 
nterion BUSt neces-arily depend on the latest intelli- 

; gence of the enemy. The final decision on 

part OF these points must, therefore, be left to the 
at all. discretion of the Commanding Officer on the 
ty thatjspot; but it is recognised Be the British 
that off@thorities that it is strategically and 
is diffi- : itie: ly important: to cut the Mallah off 
tom the south. The importance of this 

y goed view would be impressed on the General Officer 
), Commanding the Obbia force, and he would 
Consul-/'@ instructed to endeavour to make such 
rally q wposition of his trvops in advancing on 
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| Mudug as would be likely to force the 
| Mullah northward or westward.” 
_ Now Obbia is a port on the coast of 
Italian Somaliland, nearer to the 
'Mullah’s military position than any 
port of ours in British Somaliland. By 
this agreement, therefore, we received 
from the Italian Government the right 
to land troops and sto.es at Obbia, and 
to march through Italian Somaliland 
against the Mullah, but we were to 
undertake these operations by ourselves 
for the purpose of driving the Mullah 
away from the south, where all the 
Italian interests lie. This seemeda very 
one-sided bargain, and he would ask the 
Secretary of State for War in his reply 
to explain the exact position. 
‘al 
*Mr. MALCOLM (Suffolk, Stow- 
market) thought so far as the debate 
had gone there had not been such 
serious criticism on the conduct of 
affairs in Somaliland as to disturb the 
Government. Theright hon. Gentleman 
opposite did not condemn the operations 
in Somaliland, nor did he counsel retire- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down was ioud in his 
praises of the cautious conduct of the 
Government before the operations were 
commenced, but neither he nor the right 
hon. Gentleman now suggested abandon- 
ing Somaliland. With regard to the 
madness of the Mullah, it was well known 
that the Mohammedan natives called all 
their inspired leaders mad ; and after 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Dumfries, who had told the Com- 
mittee that the Mullah’s madness took 
the form of great respect for the law 
and a great aversion to drink, the 
Government might be congratulated on 
the tribute they had received from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Camborne, 
who on the previous night had referred 
to them asa ‘‘collection of mad Mullahs.” 
Objection had been taken to these 
military promenades, but he thought 
they were of very great use, and with 
regard to the little checks that they 
| sometimes received, he strongly objected 
to their being called disasters. Only two 
effective criticisms had come from hon. 
Members opposite, one of which was 
that our operations had been carried on 
on Italian territories. There was nothing 
sacrosanct in the phrase ‘sphere of 
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influence’ 
spheres were nothing but international 
conveniences. We could freely go into 
our neighbour’s territory, and we should 
be poor creatures indeed if we did not 
punish the Mullah on Italian territory, 
having pushed him into it, upon the 
flimsy pretext that we could not operate 
upon a foreign sphere of influence. 
Another criticism of the, hon. Mem- 
ber ‘or Bristol with which he agreed 
was that the Foreign Office had not 
paid sufficient attention to the reports 
of the experts in Somaliland. He 
was not satisfied with the explanation 
of the noble Lord that we had to check 
at home the reports made out there. It 
seemed most remarkable that reports of 
men upon the spot, who knew all the 
conditions, should not have more atten- 
tion paid to them. The ; operations 
against the Mullah would have to be con- 
tinued. Consul-General Sadler would not 
have suggested military operations unless 
they had been necessary; and, having 
started them, it was our duty to smash 
the Mullah as we had smashed the 
Mahdi years ago in Egypt. He was the 
whole head and front of this unrest. It 
was of the utmost importance, as the 
Mullah had threatened to invade South- 
East Abyssinia, that we should assist the 
Abyssinians in this matter. The time 
might come when we might be unhappily 
engaged in war with a European Power 
on our Indian frontiers; at such a time 
there would undoubtedly be a hostile 
diversion in Egypt as well, and in such 
a case it would be of the highest im- 
portance to us to have Abyssinia as our 
friend, and by assisting Abyssinia now we 
should be showing our friendship to her 
in a most tangible form. There was 
another important point to which we 
must have regard in this matter ; 
and that was that Somaliland was 
not very far distant from Aden, and if 
news were once carried to Aden that we 
were weakening before the Mullah, it 
would soon spread up the Persian Gulf 
and so to India, where very great 
harm would be done to the prestige of 
the British name. He hoped the 
Government would continue to prosecute 
their operations against the Mullah with 


all the force that was necessary. With re- 
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tunate remark of the Financial Secretary 
that it would be a big job to change the 
Mauser bullets. The noble Lord would 
find it a far bigger job if, in consequence 
of continuing to use bullets which did 
not stop these savages, many more of our 
soldiers were killed. This was, he 
believed, the first time Mauser bullets 
had been used against savages of the 
nature of the Somalis. In conclusion, 
he declared that our treaty engagements, 
our highest interests, and our prestige 
in the eyes of the Mohammedan subjects 
of the King, demanded that we should 
press forward until we had smashed the 
Mullah, and brought the Protectorate 
of Somaliland to the state in which every 
British Protectorate ought to be. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said the 
noble Lord had given the Committee no 
information as to the present policy of 
the Government with regard to this 
expedition. He had spoken-of a certain 
stage at which the Government, ajter 
two defeats, had felt it necessary to 
consider the question in all its aspects, 
apparently giving the Committee to 
understand that it had not before ben 
so considered. The noble Lord further 
stated that the Government hesitated 
before agreeing to overstep the estab- 


lished policy in Somaliland. What was 
the established policy ? 
Lord CRANBORNE: The old 


policy was to govern the coast, and 
meddle with the interior only so far as 
was necessary to our interests. 


Mr. DILLON said it was hard that 
the Committee should now be called 
upon for the third time to vote money 
for this expediti.n, without being told 
what the new policy was. The practice 
of the present Government was to 
draw the people of the country into 
expeditions and large military opera- 


| tions, without taking them into their 


confidence as to the policy underlying 
those expeditions, and thereby  en- 
\abling them to make some estimate 
'as to the ultimate liabilities entailed. 
Of late years we had been emphatically 
reminded of the truth of the remark of 
‘the noble Lord that it was impossible 


ference to the management of the war by |fora great Empire like the British to be 
the War Oftice, he regretted the unfor- | carried on without occasional expeditions. 


Mr. Malcolm. 
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The temple of war had never been closed 
since the Government came into office, | 
and it never would be as long as they 
remained in power. No sooner was one 
expedition concluded than another 
started in some other part of the. 


Supply-— 





world, and the settled policy of the’ 
Government was to conceal the ultim- | 
ate object of the expeditions and the 
policy underlying them, and to mis-' 
represent the probable liabilities and ' 
cost of the military operations. The 
whole cost of the Boer War was to 
be £10,000,000, and it was to be paid 
off within two years. £50,000 was asked 
for for the present expedition. Would 
the Secretary of State for War pledge 
his word that the country would get out 
of it for twenty times £50,000? Why 
did not the Government put down a sum 
which they honestly thought might carry 
them through the operations? To put 
down such a sum as £50,000 was an 
attempt to deceive the taxpayers, and he 
should be greatly surprised if the year 
closed without of 


an expenditure 
£1,000,000 having been incurred. The 


vicious system of grossly and flagrantly 
under-estimating the cost of these expedi- 
tions was one of the causes of the out- | 
rageous increase in the expenditure of , 
thecountry which was now seriously 


embarrassing the Government and 
threatening their destruction. Who was 


the Mullah?) What was the original 
cause of the trouble? The country was led 
step by step into such a position that they 
could not turn back, without there being 
made, at a time when Parliament could 
consider whether or not the operations 
should be init ated, any proper statement ' 
of the grounds on which these expedi- 
tions were undertaken Who was the 
Mullah? A letter had appeared in the 
Press, professing to have been written 
by the Mullah himself, in which he said 
he was not mad, that he wasan Hungarian 








officer, that the reason peace had reigned 


‘for a time was that he had gone to 


Hungary for a vacation, and that he 
would soon return to Somaliland. Now 
that on more than one occasion disaster 
had overtaken the British forces, he 
assumed it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to draw back until they had, to 
some extent, re-established their position. 
But they ought to tell the Committee 
| how far they intended to go, and | 
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what was to be the end of the cam- 
paign. Did they intend to undertake 
the administration of this semi-desert 
country, with all the expense and trouble 
therein involved ? 


The one other question to which he 
wished to refer was the recurrence of 
that savage instrument of warfare—the 
dum-dum bullet. By persistent effort 
three or four members on that side of 
the House had driven the dum-dum bullet 
out of the British Army, and they would 
not allow its re-introduction without a 
struggle. Hon. Members opposite seemed 
to tuke up the position that it was 
lawful for a_ civilised and_ so-called 
Christian nation, when fighting against 
savages or semi-civilised people, to adopt 
methods of warfare which, by the uni- 
versal consent of Christendom, were 
denied to European Powers. The dum- 
dum bullet was condemned by all civilised 
people. At the time of the South African 
war, although they had determined to use 
the dum dum bullet, and many millions of 
them had been sent out, the Government 
were forced, by the publie opinion of 
Europe, to withdraw that ammunition. 
How far would the proposition of hon. 
Members carry them ! If they threw aside 
in one pat ticular, the limitationson metheds 
of warfare imposed by the growthof civili- 
sation and the common conscience of man- 
kind, where were they to stop? If they 
could use dum-dum bullets, why not ex- 
plosive bullets ? Where was the difference 
between expanding and explosive bullets ? 
They were classed in the same cate- 
gory by The Hague Convention. If 
the use of expanding or explosive bullets 
was permissible, were they to be allowed 
to poison the enemy? If not, why not ? 
Experience of human nature and the 
teaching of history showed that once men 
were allowed to go beyond the rigid limits 
laid down, they would stop at nothing. 
Were they to be allowed to kill all their 
prisoners and slaughter the wounded? 
Were they to be allowed to poison the 
wells? Why not? if they were allowed 
to use weapons which were forbidden 
by civilised warfare. ‘There was a 
principle at stake, because when they 
once transgressed the limits which 
civilisation had placed upon the 
barbarity of war, their military com- 
manders would apply those practices to 
civilised warfare. They saw this in 
South Africa. 








991 Supply — 
Mr. MALCOLM: Who saw it ? 
Mr. DILLON said a great many 
surgeons and scientific men saw it, and 


the effect of these bullets had been 
observed by scientific men who had 


made experiments upon animals. There | 


was no difficulty about the hon. 
Member getting at the facts. Having 
used these uncivilised methods of 
warfare on Indians, and on the wild 
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| Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare. 
| ham) thought the hon. Member for Mayo 

had drawn a very imaginative picture. He 
| had suggested that this question of bullets 
might lead on to poisoning wells, 
murdering the wounded, and killing 
prisoners. 


Mr. DILLON: What I said was that 
these cther methods could be defended 
by the same kind of argument. 


tribes in the Soudan, they next proposed | 


to use them on white men in South 
Africa, and would have done so had not 
the raising of the question in this 
House made it impossible. This was 
the kind of poison which made men 
absolutely forget all the progress 
humanity had made during the last 
two centuries. War was a_ horrible 
thing which was too lightly treated 
by the Imperialists of this country. 
[MINISTERIAL cries of “Oh, oh!”’] He 
did not mean it in any offensive sense. 
When nations went to war they laid 
aside the New Testament and did all 
kinds of things which were inconsistent. 
In spite of all that, a certain influence 
had permeated all Christian nations, 
and it was one of the greatest and 
most sacred treasures of humanity that 
had been given them by modern progress. 
In one direction they had made progress, 
and that was that the horrors, the atro- 
cities. and the barbarities of war had been 
considerably mitigated and ameliorated 
in recent times. Now they were going 
back upon that record, and_resort- 
ing to methods of warfare, against 
savages, which had been banned and 
forbidden by the onward progress of 
humanity and by regard for human 
suffering. When they saw a great 
nation like England in conflict with 
a barbarian nation saying that they 
could not manage without using bullets 
that tore to pieces, and whch were n t 
allowedto be used in modern warfare, then 
they would realise how deadly and subtle 
this poison was, and how it was capable 
of corrupting the most civilised and 
humane of modern people. 
to the House not to listen to the military 


experts, but to insist upon conducting this | 


war against these savages without staining 
our name by the use of these abominable 
instruments called dum-dum bullets, thus 
shocking humanity by going back on the 
path of progress. 


He appealed | 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE said he did not 
think the use of these bullets would lead 
to barbarities of that description. He 
wished to know whether the complaint 
published in General Manning’s dispatch 
on Monday last had been found to be 
well-founded as the result of further 
inquiry addressed to General Manning ; 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
any reply to that inquiry; whether 
General Manning — substantiated the 
previous complaint ; and what action was 
the Secretary of State for War going to 
take? It had not been suggested that 
the British troops should be furnished 
with explosive bullets, or any bullets that 
would do unnecessary damage to the foe. 
The hon. Member for Mayo seemed to 
think that the use of these bullets was 
against the common conscience of man- 
kind, but the only reference to this 
subject was contained in paragraph E£, 
Article 23, Section 2 of the Hague Con- 
vention, which prohibited the employment 
of arms of the nature to cause ‘superfluous 
injuries.” If they engaged in civilised 
warfare the only thing that was desirable 
was to use sufficient force to disable your 
enemy. They did not want to kill, and 
it was better to only wound the enemy. 
The question was, could they apply the 
same treatment to civilised soldiers as to 
savages. In the case of the Mullah’s 
followers their main idea was to get 
killed in order to secure more favourabie 
quarters in another world. Of course 
we did not share that belief; neither 
did we think it would increase our 
chances in the other world if we un- 
necessarily risked our lives in this. 
The bullets referred to had very little 
effect upon savages. The clause he had 
referred to merely said that they must 
| not use a bullet which would cause super- 
| fluous injuries. It was well known that 
in the Soudan campaign the solid 
Martini-Henry bullet was not sufficient to 
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The question was, were they to equip 
their troops with ammunition which was 
sufficient to prevent them being 
placed at a disadvantage. War was 
not a game of 
was desirable to handicap one’s opponents 
in order that they should be able to 
compete on equal terms. In war the 
object was to defeat the enemy, and to 
win, and he submitted it was the duty 
of the British Governmen* to supply the 
troops with means to carry on its wars 
in an effective way, so long as those 
means did not transgress the rules of 
war. In this case the rules had not 
been broken. The only rules of which 
we had any cognisance, and which were 
recognised by civilised warfare, were the 
rules drawn up by the Hague Conven- 
tion. A savage could not be disabled 
by an ordinary bullet. Therefore it was 
necessary to use greater force. He hoped 
the Secretary of State for War would tell 
the House what information had been 
received from General Manning on this 
point, and if his complaint had been 
substantiated he ventured to appeal to 
him not to handicap our men in order 
to satisfy what he could only call a 
feeling of sickly sentimentality. 


Supply — 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said the 


statement of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was candid and clear so 
far as it went. Still, it did not supply 
the information required to judge 
accurately of past events, or to suggest 
what policy the Government contem- 
plated now. The Committee must also 
desire to hear something fr m the Secre- 
tary of State for War on the incidental 
point raised by the hon. Member 
for Mayo, and which he thought 
they need not discuss until they 
heard the facts. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 


tell them that, to quote the words of the | 


last speaker, they had not made their 
chances worse in the world to come by 
the use of a bullet condemned by The 
Hague Convention. He should also 
like to hear from the Secretary for War 


why it was that an adequate provision | 


of artillery and supplies was not sent 
with the expedition, which would have 


saved it from the misfortune into which 
it had fallen. 
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golf in which it) 


Our position in Somalli- | 
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|a record of growing and extending 
difficulties and dangers. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
| said that position was inevitable. He did 
not think it was. At any rate, it was 
net unprecedented. It was the old 
story. It was exactly what had happened 
over and over again in our experience in 
uncivilised countries. Those who re- 
membered the debates with regard to 
the Mahdi in the Soudan, and the 
debates ou the outbreaks on the North 
West frontier of India knew exactly how 
the phenomena of these cases had 
repeated themselves. In this case we 
began by establishing a coast Protectorate, 
and we did it with good intentions and 
on good grounds. One of the great 
difficulties Britain always had in the 
East was that we were continually 
coming into conflict, in Mohammedan 
countries, with the religious question 
which was as serious a trouble as it was 
at home in the matter of elementary 
education. The Mullah, as a religious 
fanatic, seemed to be something between 
a Trappist and a teetotaller. He ob- 
tained an enormous influence over his 
followers by preaching a jehad against 
the infidels. There were two courses 
open to the Government when, three or 
four years ago, the power of the Mullah 
began to grow, and one of these was a 
strictly defensive policy. He was said t> 
be mad, but there had never beena case 
of madness having so much method. 
The Government ought to have adhered 
to their strictly defensive policy. It was 
to rely upon the sea and hold the 
country immediately adjacent, at the 
same time endeavouring to stop the 
traffic in arms, which enabled the Mullah 
to add to the gallantry and dash of his 
spearsmen, the advantages of European 
weapons. The officers of our forces, as 
usual, desired a forward policy; and the 
Government seemed to have been led to 
enter upon expeditions which had the 
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effect of incensing tle Mullah and 
quickening his appetite for war. 
If we had confined ourselves to the 


defensive events might have been differ- 
ent. That was the way the thing grew. 
It went on steadily growing until the 
expedition of last year. 


Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the result of the expedition of last 


ges. | land had been, for the past four years, | year, when our force was surprised on 
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approaching the Mudug oasis. That was 
the cause of a great deal of the diffi- 
culty, because, as was well said by 
Colonel Swayne, nothing in the East 
succeeds like success. The fact that 
we were defeated on that occasion 
had enabled the Mullah to become 
very much more formidable. The 
Committee ought to receive an explana- 
tion from the War Office as to why this 
expedition was allowed to proceed with 
what turned out to be an inadequate 
equipment. He thought the policy of 
the Government through these earlier 
stages might be reduced to these points. 
In the first place it was not clear that 
the Government themselves, although 
Lord Lansdowne wished to keep on the 
defensive if he could, stated and fore- 
casted their own policy. They followed 
the advice of their officers instead of 
clinging to the policy of keeping on the 
defensive. In the second place, he found 
in the Blue-book little trace of what sort 
of consultation had taken place between 
the War Oftice and the Foreign Office, and 
one of the evils of the whole matter had 
been that they never knew whether it 
was the Foreign Office or the War Office 
that was responsible for the present state 
of affairs between the two Departments. 
He thought the whole matter ought to have 
been handed over to the War Office. 
So far as he could gather from the Blue- 
hook it was the Foreign Office that had 
initiated the war, and not the War 
Oftiee. But both the War Office and the 
Foreign Office seemed to have under- 
estimated the dangers of the situation. 
Take one point. This was a waterless 
country, and it was not realised that 
better provision must be made for sup- 
plying the foree with water than was 
actually made. It was not realised that 
a ‘nounted force was wanted, because 
what the Mullah gained by being in 
possession of cavalry was similar to the 
advantage which the boers gained in the 
beginning of the South African War. It 
was his celerity of movement that made 
him so formidable. He was able to 
escape, to cut our lines, and to scout. 
The difficulties we had found were very 
largely owing to the fact that his was an 
exceedingly nimble mounted force. 
whereas our force was largely pedestrian. 
He admitted that from time to time 
warnings on that subject were given in 
the reports from the officers. That was 


Mr. Bryce. 
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the position to which we had now been 
brought. He did not wish to under- 
estimate the difficulties of the position in 
which the Government was placed. He 
wished to acknowledge candidly that 
they did try to adopt a defensive policy, 
His hon. friend who opened the debate 
was of opinion that the Government 
were wrong in not striking soon and 
hard. That hon. Gentleman might be 
right, but personally he was inclined to 
think a defensive policy was the best 
policy. But when the Government had 
decided to abandon a defensive policy it 
might have been better had they struck 
more quickly and harder. In his 
opinion, it might have been better to 
have struck sooner, before the Mullah’s 
forces had been reinforced, and de moralisa- 
tion had set in among our own troops. 


He did not think the debate ought to 
close withoutan expression from some 
part of the House of the great friendli- 
ness and cordial spirit which had been 
shown towards us by the Government of 
Italy. The Government of Italy, no 
doubt in their own intere-ts, but still 
with a disregard of pedantry, and a cordial 
friendliness to this country which we 
ought to appreciate, had allowed us to 
use their ports, and had co-operated with 
us in every way they could, short of em- 
ploying forces of their own. He had 
several questions to ask the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, in regard to 
the concluding despatches in the Blue- 
book with reference to the Conference at 
Romeand the Memorandum in which was 
contained the outlines of the policy of 
the Government in reference to the next 
move forward of the Mullah; but before 
doing so he might refer to the loss of 
Colonel P!unkett. He had the honour 
of knowing Colonel Plunkett, and he 
wished to acknowledge the gallantry of 
that young officer of very great promise 
and very amiable qualities. It was in 
the movement contemplated by this Me- 


, morandum that this unfortunate reverse 


occurred in which Colonel Plunkett lost 
his life. It was obviously the intention 
to despatch a column from Obbia to 
the Mudug oasis in order to strikea blow 
at the influence of the Mullah, and to 
hold it. It now turned out that Obbia 
was a very difficult port, in fact only an 
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open roadstead, in which to land sup- 
plies. What, then, were the intentions of 
the Government with regard to the 
future? Did they propose to operate 
from some other point, and did the 
agreement with ltaly foreshadow the 
policy of acting with friendly tribes ? 
Did they intend to put forward Yusuf 
Ali, the Sheik of Obbia, against the 
Mullah? If so, had they considered the 
difficulties, which he thought insuperable, 
that would arise from supporting a native 
chief in the Italian sphere, far from our 
base? And, lastly, was there any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
endeavour to get Italy to actually co- 
operate? His hon. friend who brought 
forward this question expressed his desire 
that if the operations must be prolonged 
and the country be held, it ought not 
to be done unless Italy co-operated. But 
there was no indication that he could see 
that Italy was disposed to take any active 
part in sending a force into that country, 
or in undertaking operations there. He 
did not know the attitude of Abyssinia. 
He understood it was friendly, but he did 
not find that there was any indication 
that Abyssinia was co-operating with us 
against the Mullah. 


Supply— 


Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE: She is 


co-operating. 


Mr. BRYCE: She was patrolling her 


own frontier, but he did not 
think it appeared in the latest 
dispatches that she was  co-oper- 
ating. It was, however, quite clear 


that, considering the present operations 
were going on in the Italian sphere, at 
a great distance from the British base 
in the Gulf of Aden, and with waterless 
deserts between, the question of the co- 
operation of Italy became of primary 
importance, and the Committee was 
entitled to some information on the 
subject. So much for the specific points 
on which he wanted information. 


There were two possible policies for the 
future. One policy was to keep hold of 
the coast and of the tribes immediately 
adjoining, to defend their frontiers, so far 
as necessary, perhaps by a line of posts, 
but resting upon our own base in the 
Gulf of Aden. We were quite able to 
He thought in carrying out 
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that policy everything possible should 
be done in the way of encouraging 
trade. We ought to try to give the 
tribes an interest in keeping the 
peace by means of trade, and he could 
not help thinking that not quite enough 
had been done in that direction. A 
great deal also might be done, by way 
of judicious subsidies, to get the tribes 
enlisted on our side. He meant the 
policy adopted by Colonel Warburton in 
subsidising the tribes in the Khyber Pass 
What was the alternative policy? Had 
the Committee considered where we 
stood in Somaliland, a territory stretch- 
ing away backwards into deserts un- 
known even to the geographer, and 
where there was no natural boundary, 
where we did not know what tribes there 
were between the Italian sphere on the 
one side and the Abyssinian frontier on 
the other —and reaching as far as Lake 
Rudolf? Were we to pursue the Mullah 
into those trackless limits, were we to 
endeavour to establish posts there, to keep 
garrisons, and to make ourselves _per- 
manently responsible for those territories } 
The Government had given the House 
no indication of the view they took. This 
territory was wild, and as absolutely 
inhospitable as any pari of the earth, 
and little fit for us to occupy with 
any hope of profit or benefit, while 


the expense would be _ exceedingly 
heavy. He hoped they should hear 
from the Government that there 


was no intention to do anything of the 
kind. At present we were left in a posi- 
t‘on of great anxiety. We had spent 
about a million already and had the 
prospect of spending a million more. 
While the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in calculating his Budget, had allowed 
himself a very narrow margin, we were 
left with the prospect of undertaking a 
costly operation, the nature of which 
was not foreseen, and apparently entirely 
off our own bat. He thought that « 
question involving so large issues would 
require further discussion. He invited 
the Committee to consider the gravity 
of the position, and he hoped the 
Government would give an assurance 
that they were going to conduct this 
operation with more prudence and fore- 
sight than had latterly been shown, and 
that they would think* many _ times 
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before they undertook the great re- | 
sponsibility and enormous danger which | 
the permanent occupation of these terri- | 
tories must necessarily involve. 


* Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): The right hon. Gentleman in 
his concluding sentences drew atten- 
tion to the probability that further 
discussion on this subject would be 
necessary. I do not think that any- 
body can complain of the tone of the 
debate this afternoon. The discussion, 
so far as it has proceeded, has gone far 
to clear away a good many misconcep- 
tions, both as to the operations which 
have been undertaken, and the objects 
which the Government had in view in 
undertaking these operations. In the 
first place, I do not think that the speech 
of my noble friend has in any serious 
way been challenged with regard to the 
account he has given of the manner in 
which we were forced into these opera- 
tions, which we would have gladly 
avoided. It must be remembered that 
the treaties made with the friendly 
tribes were made, not by this Govern- 
ment, but by preceding Governments, 
which had excellent reasons for under- 
taking the liabilities they did accept. 
My noble friend showed, step by step, 
the circumstances which, while the 
Government were not responsible for 
them, made it necessary to exercise 
protection over the tribes whom we 
had undertaken to defend. Criticisms, 
indeed, there have been from various 
quarters. The hon. Member for Bristol 
thought we did not strike soon enough ; 
and the hon. Member for the Dumfries 
Burghs thought we had struck too soon, 
and he endeavoured toshow from the Blue- 
book that the challenge was sent to the 
Mullah earlier than was necessary. But 
I think these criticisms answer one 
another. The fact remains that the 
tribes under our protection suffered 
very seriously before any steps were 
taken by the Consul-General at all, that 
they were losing their property and their 
wives, and had been personally maltreated 
at the hands of the Mullah. 


Sir ROBERT REID: It was only after 
the declaration of the military parade. 
Mr. Bryee. 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: The right hon. 
Member has confused two things. If we 
were to accept a challenge from a Euro- 
pean Power, definite acts of war would 
probably follow almost instantaneously ; 
but, if we reduce the language of the Act- 
ing Consul-General, the acts reported on 
14th September do not by any means 
follow on his proclamation of 10th 
September. On the contrary, they were 
a recapitulation on his part of information 
which did not travel so rapidly as is the 
case with information in the daily paper. 
It was information of outrages which had 
been proceeding, not only a few days 
before, but weeks before. I only make 
that point for this reason. I can speak 
with some personal knowledge of negotia- 
tions of that kind. I have been Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and no man 
ever sat in the Foreign Office who was 
more absolutely determined to keep the 
country, if he could, out of these small 
expeditions than Lord Salisbury. That 
was not a unique case, for a case arose in 
East Africa at the same time—a case of 
planting a line of posts—which Lord 
Salisbury thought might lead to trouble. 
The case of Somaliland was the second. 
There was a similar case further south. 
And in all these cases Lord Salisbury set 
his face determinedly against anything 
which would make it necessary to adopt 
a punitive expedition. 1 am sure it was 
a sentiment shared by the whole of the 
Government. If the sentiment would be 
|shared in the present day, how much 
more would it be shared at a moment 
when we had undertaken great liabilities 
in a war in South Africa? I think, 
therefore, that, as regards the inception 
of this expedition, we may consider that 
we are on common ground with all our 
critics. Something has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman as regards the 
manner in which it has been carried out. 
I was a little surprised to hear him ask 
the Government to explain why there was 
not a better provision of men, artillery, 
forage, and supplies. I think the question 
only shows that the information which 
has already reached us and the country, 
is insufficient to enable Members to judge 
what is the force provided by the 
Government. I have received violent 
letters in the course of the past few days, 
complaining that our force is inferior to 

| that of the Mullah, and that we should 
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put a larger number of men—the right | 
hon. Gentleman said a larger number of | 
mounted men on the field. 


Supply— 


Mr. BRYCE: My question referred 
to the former expedition. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am glad theright 
hon. Gentleman was not referring to the 
present expedition. All [ can say is 
that Colonel Swayne conceived that, 
with the force which was at his disposal, 
he was justified in making the advance 
he did. He has most gallantly carried 
out the duties which were laid upon 
him, considering the force he had under 
him; and the misfortune which has 
happened to him is one of those checks 
which in savage warfare and in a wooded 
country, with the difficul ies of water 
and transport, may happen and must be 
risked in any such attem t. Perhaps I 
may clear that point away by saying 
that we were anxious, with regard to 
this expedition, to send as large a force, 
as fully and plentifully equipped in every 
respect, as it could possibly be useful to 
employ, to carry out on the true basis 
adopted the objects in view. I believe 
that we fully met General Manning’s 
requirements in every particular. The 
time has not come for us to have a 
report on the expedition from General 
Manning. All I can say is that any 
demand which has been made upon us 
has been promptly executed. As regards 
his own opinion, I may say that I have 
seen a private letter only a few days ago, 
in which he expressed the hope that the 
Mullah will find his force too strong for 
him. In another paragraph he said— 

“We must endeavour to bring the Mullah 


to book, and with this splendid foree I think 
we shall be able io.” 


I imagine that General Manning had 
nothing to complain of in the provision 
made in respect of his force. It is 
obvious that in an advance of that 
description, made through such a country, 
entirely dependent on camels for trans- 
port—and these Somaliland camels, other 
camels being unsuitable forthe work inthe 
country—in having to proceed over large 
stretches of desert between the wells, we 
are tremendously handicapped in sending 
as large a force as we desire. 

Complaint has been madeastothe bullet. 
We have no information, nor had we any 
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sortof communication onthesubject. until 
the telegram coming, not from General 


| Manning but from Colonel Cobbe, with 


regard to that retirement of his in which 
his square was attacked. ‘lhe case was 
carefully considered. It must not, how- 
ever, be assumed that the whole of the 
ammunition consists of the bullet re- 
ferred to; we had also a certain number 
of troops armed with Martini-Henry 
rifles; and until I heard the hon. 
Member [ was not aware that the 
Martini-Henry bullet had not been con- 
sidered sufficient as against savage troops. 
Generally speaking, the stopping power 
of the bullet has been recognised as 
sufficient. With regard to the other 
bullet, we wait from General Manning 
confirmation of this report. I tele- 
graphed at once to know what his 
opinion was, and whether he had heard 
of any such complaint in other attacks 
which have been made It is a difficult 
and thorny subject. I agree to a large 
extent with the hon. Member for Fares 
ham. You are bound to have a bullet 
of sufficient stopping power to prevent 
the rush of savages. That is, | think, 
clear. But it can be achieved without 
any of the terrors which the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo fears. A very simple 
operation on the bullet of cutting off 
the end has that effect without producing 
the result which has been mentioned. 
A subject of this kind, however, will 
have our most earnest attention as soon 
as we have the facts before us. But hon. 
Members must not forget that if the 
facts as telegraphed are true, a force of 
200 succeeded in laying low at least 
2,000 assailants, and it must be evident, 
therefore, that the failure of the bullet 
cannot have been so complete. No 
serious attempt has been made to prove 
that the equipment of the force has been 
detective; so I am sure that no hon. 
Member will hesitate to agree that 
General Manning’s progress, the diffi- 
culties which he has already surmounted, 
and the manner in which he _ has 
advanced during the three months he 
has been engaged, call for nothing but 
the warmest commendation from this 
House. 

We come now to what has _ been 
achieved, and what is to be the policy. 
I must here say a word with regard to 
the attitude of the Government of Italy. 
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One of our critics rather assumed that | object was to strike a blow at the prestige 
we were endeavouring to pull the chest-| of the Mullah by driving him from his 
nuts out of the fire for the Italians, and | base at Mudug. In doing that the desire 
that we were not having sufficient regard | was to drive him, not to the south and 
to British interests. That is not the case | west, but to the north and the east. 
atall. We appreciate to the full the cordial | That object was fully accomplished. 
co-operation we have received from the |The Mullah was unable to proceed to 
Government of Italy. As far as assist- | the south, and was driven to the north, 
ing us to check the supply of ammuni-|in close proximity to the Abyssinian 
tion to the Mullah, in — sending | frontier. The next step was the closing 
officers to accompany our forces, in | up of our forces from the north. That 
making things easy in every respect | also was accomplished by Colonel Gough. 
they could at Obbia, we have had full|The question then arose whether a 
assistance from them. But it is necessary | similar column could drive the Mullah 
for me to say that we have not received all nearer to the Abyssinian frontier ; and 
the assistance from Italy we had hoped or | that was accomplished by the advance to 
had reason to anticipate, in relation to|Gumbarru ; and not only has more been 
Mudug since we have occupied it. No | accomplished by General Manning than 
doubt there have been difficulties which | was contemplated at the outset, but the 
have subsequently arisen, and which the | \Myllah’s position at present is more un- 
Italian Government were unable to fore-| favourable to himself than we could 
see ; and we make no criticism whatever 0D have hoped for from a campaign which 
theaction of the Italian Government, which could not with any certainty be expected 
has been throughout of the friendliest |, ond in his capture. Then came the 
- character. I daresay that the map is advance to Galadi. In that case I think 
the minds of hon. Members, but the facts that Colonel Plunkett was probably 
which we had to face originally were the | ~ age a 
; at ates ; carried too far by his eagerness to 
Mullah’s position. If we attacked from ek the eae” | atin ok oe 
the north, as before, he would probably | * vies wth xs the ich ee 7 G , le P 
retire on the oasis of Mudug, and it would seein pee ag, snerg B Ran, Aenea 
be much more difficult for us to attack | *° Colonel Plunkett. As far as we can 
from the north than for him to defend. tell, the force he commanded behaved 
We would drive him not merely into | With great gallantry and did everything 
Italian territory but south and west into | that lay in their power when they were 
our own territory in East Africa. This engaged by the enemy. But it is fair to 
was a contingency which would possibly General Manning to “~ that the further 
spread the fanatical revolt and make it a advance of Colonel Plunkett was not 
bad business for us to undertake. There- | part of his scheme, and was undertaken 
fore, on the consideration simply of the | by Colonel Plunkett on his own responsi- 
strategical position, as in other respects bility ; and therefore that check must 
with regard to the operations, there has | not be held to have influenced in any 
been the most complete co-operation | degree the operations which General 
between the War Office and the Foreign Manning had undertaken. He is at 
Office. The right hon. Gentleman seemed | Galadi, far in advance of the position 
to think that the Foreign Office was| we expected him to occupy. Colonel 
doing a Jittle filibustering on its own! Gough is at Bohotle, and we are in 
account without having sutticient regard | communication with the Abyssinians, 
to the military authorities. So long as| who are advancing from the west and 
the Foreign Office conducted the business | south. I do not prophesy how far the 
they conferred centinually with our co-operation of these bodies may lead 
Intelligence Department, and we have to be the deleed teadis. 1 have tb 
take the fullest responsibility for all that é Manni pon 
took place. When the matter assumed a | graphed to General menemg 3 am 
more serious character and the War Office | What he considers to be the estimate ot 
took it over, we kept in close touch with | the position; and until I receive that 
the Foreign Office on account of so many | estimate I am sure the Committee will 
political considerations being involved. absolve me from any statement as to 
It became necessary to make an advance what the immediate military operations 
from Obbia on strategical grounds. The | must be. 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE: Could 
the right hon. Gentleman say where 
General Manning is at present? The right 
hon. Gentleman has telegraphed to him, 
therefore he must know. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: We believe him to 
beat Galadi. But while I cannot tell what 
the next military steps will be, I should 
like to clear away the impression that we | 
are bound to hold on to Mudug by any | 
agreement with the Italian Government. 
We have cleared the Mullah out of | 
Mudug, and have operated from that | 
base for our own benefit. If the Italians 
are prepared to keep the place they may ; 
but our responsibility for Mudug in the 
Italian territory is entirely confined to 
any advantage which our own commanders 
may think they derive strategically from 
its further occupation. It is open to 
General Manning to retire to Bohotle, and 
to establish there a chain of posts. He 
may wish toadvance further to co-| 
operate with the Abyssinians ; but in 
either case we shall hear before any steps 
are taken ; and it is impossible for me to 


suggest what will be the immediate 
course. The right hon. Gentleman has 


expressed the hope, in which he will have 
the heartiest sympathy of the Govern- 
ment, that we shall not pursue the Mullah 
into trackless deserts ; that we shall not 
set up a line of posts and garrisons in 
the desert, or occupy that part of the | 
country in which this war is for the! 
moment being carried on. The right 
hon. Gentleman may make his mind 
easy in that respect. We have no} 
intention of administering the country 
in which we now are, or, as far as I can 
eae of attempting to hold the country. 

Our policy is to keep the coast line and | 
to maintain our protection of the tribes 
whom by treaty we are bound to protect ; 
we shall certainly try to keep in| 
hand the traffic in arms and ammunition 
which leads to these disturbances. We 
shall also take any steps in our power by 
means of the expedition now in progress | 
to break the power of the Mullah, 


so as to prevent fresh attacks on | 
our tribes. But we are not going | 
to send a large fresh expedition | 
to pursue the Mullah, to whom 


we have dealt a heavy blow by seizing 
his hase, and by seizing a large amount 
of his cattle. We are also not prepared 
to operate further in the Italian territory, 
though we recognise the assistance w hich 
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| our own boundaries. 


| perfectly 


1903 } 1006 
we have received from the Italian Govern 
ment. It is suggested that we selected 
the wrong base, and that that has led to 
a loss of stores and ships. That is not 
confirmed in any way. We have know- 
ledge only of two or three boats staved 
in, and the loss ofa pinnace. We selected 
Obbia because we proposed to disembark 
our troops before the monsoon. We had 
no intention of re-eembarking them after, 
nor would the Italian Government have 
'desired that we should occupy their 
territory for a longer period. General 
Manning has carried out, as can be judged 
by the language used by the Italian 
Government last December, the intentions 
with which the expedition started. He, 
Colonel Gough, and the Abyssinian army, 
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| stand in a favourable position for com- 


pleting what has been begun. We do 
not propose to incur further heavy ex- 


penditure in pushing up fresh troops, 


| though wemay have to send reinforcements 


to enable General Manning to hold the 
position. We do not propose to ad- 
minister the country which we now 
occupy ; and it is not proposed to set up 
posts, unless they be of a defensive 
character, close to our own boundaries, 
and for the protection of the tribes within 
These expeditions 


/are undoubtedly onerous ones to be 
undertaken by this country, but the 
Government to be blamed is not the 
Government which undertakes them 
in pursuance of undoubted treaty 
obligations, but the Government 
which entered into those obligations. 
In this case we shall find that the occupa- 
tion of Berbera and the undertakings 


given in respect of it can be justified, 


but it has been necessary for us to carry 


out those obligations and that has been 
an onerous charge which we have deferred 
as long as we possibly could. Having 
undertaken the task, we have given the 
best support to our troops, and have every 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in 
which those on the spot have carried out 
the work committed to them. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman has not 
taken too optimistic a view of the future, 


| for we should all be glad to share his view. 


3ut I rise to express my satisfaction with 
the assurances with which the right hon. 
Gentleman concluded his speech. It is 
true that the undertakings 


deliberately given by this country to the 
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savage or semi-savage tribes under our 
protection must be rigidly, honourably, 
and even scrupulously observed, and it is 
immaterial what Government is in office 
at the time. As far as that goes our 
policy is a continuous policy. But I am 
also sure that we are all very anxious not 
to extend the boundary of these obliga- 
tions in this particular quarter. From 
the point of view of Imperial safety and 
prestige, and from the point of view of 
trade, anything more undesirable than 
enlarging our already onerous and thank- 
less responsibilities I cannot possibly 
conceive. Therefore I hail the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement on behalf of the 
Government that there is no inter-tion of 
pursuing these operations beyond the 
boundaries of our own spheres of interest, 
but that there is the strongest disinclina- 
tion to undertake the task of administering 
this country or of permanently occupying 
it. Iam also glad to hear that, as far as 
the Italian sphere is concerned, we have 
undertaken no obligation at all. The 
Italian Government has shown much 
cordiality and friendliness all through, 
but I cannot help feeling that our common 
interests there, such as they are, were very 
evenly shared between the two parties, 
and that it is hardly a fair apportionment 
of the risk and responsibility that we have 
been compelled to undertake. As regards 
the future I only venture to say that, 
having studied these Papers carefully, I 
have come to the conclusion, which I think 
must be shared by all those who have 
looked into the matter, that, if you want 
to get rid of the formidable character of 
the Mullah asa possible source of danger in 
this part of the world, much the best way 
is to starve him out of his supply of arms. 
I cannot help thinking that if the policy 
of rigidly watching the ports and the 
whole coast, and policing them, had been 
adopted and pursued with vigour earlier 
than it was, the power of the Mullah 
would never have risen to the formidable 
dimensions which it has since assumed. 
It is in that direction, far more, I think, 
than by pushing punitive expeditions into 
distant parts of the country, that the 
prevention of the recrudescence of his 
power is to be looked for. But that, after 
all, is a comparatively subordinate matter. 
My whole purpose is to acknowledge the 
statement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made that, so far as the in- 
tentions of the Government are con- 
cerned, they are rigidly to confine them- 


Mr, Asquith. 
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selves to existing obligations, and not to 
extend or enlarge them in any way. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs), while rejoicing that the Goy- 
ernment did not propose to proceed with 
this unfortunate enterprise, thought the 
Committee were invited by the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State for War to 
consider why the Government had adopted 
the course they had been following for 
the last two or three years in these terri- 
tories. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in this last expedition they had 
accomplished more than they had anti- 
cipated. That was an extraordinary de- 
claration. We had sustained a severe 
reverse, retreated 122 miles, and aban- 
doned our stores; and yet the Govern- 
ment had accomplished more than they 
had anticipated. This was really trifling 
with Parliament. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I think the hon. 
Gentleman did not understand. What I 
referred to was that we had undertaken 
to turn the Mullah out of his base at 
Mudug. That we did, with the whole 
of his force, and ourselves occupied 
Mudug. We sent a flying column in 
pursuit, and that flying column penetrated 
a great deal further than it was supposed 
it would do, having regard to the route 
it had to traverse. 


ge 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was aware that 
it had penetrated, but it had had to re- 
treat, carrying its wounded 122 miles. 
How was that an accomplishment of the 
object it had in view? There had been 
three expeditions, and the Mullah was 
stronger than ever. He started with 
2,000 spearmen; after the second expedi- 
tion he had 12,000, now he had at least 
30,000 or 40,000; he had increased his 
prestige ; we were in retreat before him, 
and the Government now declared they 
were giving up the job because they had 
accomplished more than was ever antici- 
pated. Why did not the Government 
have the courage to state the facts! The 
truth was they made a mistake—not for 
the first time; they twice repeated the 
mistake, and then at last, having landed 
the country in disaster, they had dis- 
covered their mistake, and very sensibly 
were giving upthe job. Some of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s phrases had a familiar 
sound. The Government had heard that 
the Mullah “ would not fight,” or that he 
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was “getting tired of it,” that “every| War Office sent another force, not 


demand made by the General on the spot | of 


had been more than met,” these were the 


phrases Members have heard for three War Office did not 


years past. Even the statistics had the 
same old sound, “2000 killed!” It re- 
minded them of the figures showing that 
more Boers had been killed than were 
ever in the field. The Mullah and his 
forces had been annihilated, and yet he 
now had ten times the number of men with 
which he started. The War Office had 
really learnt nothing. But he confessed 
that, when it was stated the War Office 
was co-operating with the Foreign Office, 
it was with a sense of relief he heard the 
expedition was to be abandoned. One 
Department was bad enough, but, with 
the combined inefficiency of both, not 
even the co-operation of Italy could save 
us. The Government had been timid 


as in South Africa they were rash where 
they ought to have been cautious. They 
might have done one of two things— 
either remained on the defensive and 
protected the tribesmen to whom they 
had pledged their word, or gone forward 
and smashed the Mullah. They had 
done neither. The story was perfectly 
simple. Here was a Mullah supposed 
to be mad. If the Mullah was mad 
what was the War Office? It would 
really be interesting to have the Mullah’s 
opinion of both the War Office and the 
Foreign Office. This mad gentleman 
started, with 2,000 men, fighting the 
presumably sane Department which ad- 
ministered our affairs in Somaliland. The 
sane Department at home sent an in- 
efficient force to meet him, and they 
retreated “having accomplished their 
object,” which presumably was to treble 
the Mullah’s forces. Then, according to 
the dispatch of 17th March, 1902, the 
Government discovered that the Mullah 
had 12,000 men; they allowed him to raid 
Dolbohanti, where he added another 
12,000 men to his forces. Against these 
24,000 soldiers, mostly mounted, they 
sent a number of unmounted men—the 
same old story! But they sent only 
2,000 African levies to overcome this 
really clever “madman” with a force of 
24,000 first-class fighting men, whose 
only object in life, according to the hon. 
Member for Fareham, was to be killed. 
Naturally! That force was beaten—but 





ard that 
that he 


)“they had accomplished their object.” 
\ Having had these two lessons, the 
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where they ought to have been bold, just | 


2,000 but actually 2,300 men. 

Who would say, after that, that the 
rofit by experi- 
ence? It was true the Mullah had added 
| 30,000 to his force, but the War Office 
_would not look at that. Then came 
disaster. But the War Office said their 
object had been accomplished! They 
| had cleared out of the whole territory ; 
the Mullah was broken; he was chasing 
our troops; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not know where his own 
| General was. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid I 
| cannot enter into the hon. Gentleman’s 
| merriment on the subject. When I was 
, asked where the General was, I said he 
| was in Galadi. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman added 
“or somewhere near.” That made a 
great difference. He was glad to hear 
he had got back to Galadi. At all 
events, he was in full retreat, and had 
abandoned his most bulky _ stores. 
After two or three years of fighting, 
with disaster after disaster, the War 
Office, aided by the intelligence of the 
Foreign Office, said they were going to 
abandon the whole thing simply because 
the object was accomplished. That was 
trifling with the House of Commons. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I made no an- 
nouncement of that kind at all. I very 
carefully guarded myself against saying 
what military steps would now be taken 
until we heard from General Manning. 
What I said was that the object of the 
expedition—to expel the Mullah from 
Mudug—had been accomplished, and_ it 
was not supposed that he would operate 
further in that sphere. Our future 
policy will depend on the advice we 
receive from General Manning. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 
Mullah had left Mudug to pursue them, 
and the Government said they had 
accomplished their object in getting him 

‘out of Mudug. They were fighting a 
gentleman whom they called mad. He 
should not have thought it possible that 
two Government Departments would have 
shown such hopeless inefficiency and in- 
competency as was shown at the present 
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moment. The Secretary of State for War | of Government Departments. Whatever B 
said he did not know now what he was | one’s opinion might be about the South ; 
going to do, and all he was clear about | African War, everybody knew that there B 
was that he was not going to Mudug | was in that war more bloodshed than was J B 
again. He talked as if nothing had | necessary, owing to the incompetency of B 
happened, and he said he deprecated ,one of those Departments. Was it not = 
disasters. Was the slaughter of some of | time that this House should at least make C: 
the most gallant officers in the British | some one responsible for all this muddle ff Cé 
Army a disaster? Was the slaughter of | and disaster which was perpetrated inthe J & 
150 to 200 soldiers to be called a disaster 1} name of the Empire ? s 
Here was one of the best officers in the Ca 
British Army, one of the pluckiest, who Question put. Ce 
knew the country—his life and that of | a 
other gallant men had been sacrificed | The Committee divided :—Ayes, 118; os 
through the sheer stupidity of a couple | Noes, 233. (Division List No. 72.) Ch, 
Ch 
RS Ch 
AYES. Chi 
Allan, Sir Wiiliam (Gateshead) | Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton | Rigg, Richard Cli 
Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) | Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. | Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) Coe 
Asher, Alexander Harmsworth, R. Leicester | Robson, William Snowdon Cod 
Ashton, ‘Thomas Gair Harwood, George | Roche, John Cob 
Asquith, Kt. Hon. Herbt. 4, Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- | Rose, Charles Day Coll 
Atherley-Jones, L. Hayter, Rt Hon Sir Arthur D. | Russell, T. W. Cole 
Barlow, John Emmott Helme, Norval Watson Samuel, Herbt, L. (Cleveland) Cols 
Barran, Rowland Hirst Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. 4. | Samuel, 8. M. (Whitechapel) Coo 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire, | Holland, Sir William Henry Schwann, Charles E. Cor! 
Black, Alexander William oe -Owen, Arthur C. | Shackleton, David James Crai 
Brigg, John Hutchinson, Dr.CharlesFredk. | Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) Cra 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | Jones, David B. (Swansea) Shaw, Thomas (Hawici:, B.) Crip 
Bryce, Right Hon. James Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) | Shipman, Dr. John G. Cros 
suchanan, Thomas Ryburn Kearley, Hudson E. Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) Dalr 
Burns, John Lambert, George Soares, Ernes'. J. Dave 
Burt, Thomas Lawson,Sir Wilfrid (Cornwall) | Strachey, Sir Edward Denr 
Caldwell, James Layland-Barratt, Francis Taylor, Theo. C. (Radcliffe) Dew: 
Cameron, Robert Leng, Sir John Tennant, Harold John Dick: 
Causton, Richard Knight Levy, Maurice Thomas, Sir A. (Glam., EF.) Dims 
Cawley, Frederick Lewis, John Herbert Thomas, David A. (Merthyr)  Dixo 
Channing, Francis Allstcn Lloyd-George, David Thomson, F. W. (York, W. RB.) Dorir 
Craig, Robert Hunter(Zanark) | Lundon, W. Tomkinson, James Doxfi 
Cremer, William Randal MacVeagh, Jeremiah | Toulmin, George | Durni 
Crooks, \\ illkam Markham, Arthur Basil Ure, Alexander Dyke, 
Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) | Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) | Wallace, Robert Egert 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | Moulton, John Fletcher Walton, Joseph ( Barnsley) Elliot. 
Dillon, John Nannetti, Joseph P. Warner, Thos, Courtenay 7. JP éber 
Doogan, P. C. Norton, Capt. il William | White, Luke (York, Z. RP.) Faber. 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | Nussey, Thomas Willans Whiteley, G. (York, W. R.) Fardel 
Duncan, J. Hastings O’Brien, James F, X. (Cork) | Whitley, J. H. (Halifur) Fellow 
Dunn, Sir William O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) Whittaker, Thomas Palmer Fergu 
Edwards, Frank O’Mara, James Williams, O. (Merioneth) “ey 
Elibank, Master of Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) | Wilson, H. J. (York, W. R.) inch, 
Ellis, John Edward Partington, Oswald Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) Finlay 
Emmott, Alfred Paulton, James Mellor Woodhouse,SirJd T( Hudd rsfid Fisher, 
Evans, Sir F. H. (Maidstone) | Pirie, Duncan V. Yoxall, James Henry — 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert Price, Robert John oo 
Fenwick, Charles Priestley, Arthur TELLERS FOR THE AYES— | ead 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co. | Reckitt, Harold James Mr Charles Hobhouse weg 
Fuller, J. M. F. Reddy, M. | and Sir Joseph Leese. [pte 
Griffith, Ellis J. teid SirR. Threshie( Dumfries) aed ‘ 
net 
Parfit, 
NOES. wey 
70080n , 
Agg-Gardner, James Tynte Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Balfour, Capt, C. B. (Hornsey horton, 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel Aubrey-Fletcher. RtHonSirH. | Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds Pordon, 
Allhusen, Aug. Henry Eden | Austin, Sir John Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch forst, R 
Allsopp, Hon. George | Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Banbury, Sir Frederick George Pouldin, 
Anson Sir William Reynell | Bain, Colonel James Robert Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Arkwright, John Stanhope Balearres, Lord Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. Baldwin, Alfred | Bignold, Arthur | Orio; 
Arrol, Sir William Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. | Bigwood, James ) VTigh 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
Boulnois, Edmund ; 
Bowles, I.Gibson (Lynn Regis) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Butcher, John George 
Campbel!, Rt Hn J A (Glasg.) 
Carson, Rt. Hn. Sir Edw. H. 
Carvill, Patrick Geo, Hamilton 
Cautley, Henry Strother 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt Hon J (Birm 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J A (Worc 
Chaplin, Right Hon. Henry 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Churchill, Winston Spencer 
Clive, Captain Perey A. 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos, H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Craig, CharlesCurtis( dA ntrim,S. 
Cranborne, Lord 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, William Bromley 
Denny, Colonel 

Dewar, Sir T. R.(7'r. Haml’ts 
Dickson, Charles Scott 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon. SirJosephC, 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixoa 
Dorington. Rt. Hn. Sir John E. 
Doxford, Sir Wm. Theodore 


Supply— 
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AYES— 
[ obhouse 
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(Hornsey 
V. (Leeds 
(Christch 
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| Durninu-Lawrence, Sir Edwin 
Dyke, Kt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, ion. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, E. B. (Hants, W.) 
Faber, George Denison (York) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Fergusson, Rt Hn. Sir J.(Man’r 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
isher, William Hayes 
‘itzGerald,Sir Robert Penrose 

















orster, Henry William 

oster, PhilipS.( Warwick,S. W 
Fyler, John Arthur 

Jardner, Ernest 

Barfit, William 

bibs, HnA.G. H(City of Lond 
sodson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
fordon.Hn.J.E. (Elgin & Nrn 
rordon, Maj Evans (7'r. Hmlts 
porst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
oulding, Edward Alfred 
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Graham, Henry Robert 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hamilton, Rt Hn L4.G.(Midz 
Hamilton, Marq. of (Londondy 
Hardy, Laurence (Kent, Ashfd 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Haslam, Sir Alfred S. 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heath, James (Staffs., NV. W.) 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Houston, Robert Paterson 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Sir Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hn. Arthur Fred 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. 
Keswick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lambton, Hon. Fredk. Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasgow 
Lawrence,Sir Joseph(onm’th 
Lawson,JohnGrant(Yorks,NR 
Lee, ArthurH.(/ants,Fareham 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legee, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower, Fredk. N. 8. 
Lockie, John 

Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. CharlesW.(Hvesham 
Long, Rt Hn. Walter( Bristol,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Francis William 

Lucas, Col. Francis (Lowestoft 
Lucas, Reg’ld J. (Portsmouth) 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
M‘Iver,SirLewis( Edinburgh WV 
M‘Killop, Jas. (Stirlingshire) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Middlemore, Jn.Throgmorton 
Molesworth, Sir Lewis 
Montagu, G. (Huntingdon) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Rob’ .Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mowbray, Sir Robt. Gray C. 
Murray Rt HnA Graham( Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
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Pemberton, John 8S. G. 
Percy, Earl 

Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Randies, Jc hn 8. 

fankin, Sir James 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Reid, James (Greenock) 
Remnant, Jas. Farquharson 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 

Ridley, S. F. (Bethnal Green) 
Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Rolleston, Sir John F. L. 
Rollit, Sir Albert _—_ 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
found, Rt. Hon. James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool) 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford 
Sadler, Col. Saml. Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Seely, Maj.J.E.B.(/sleof Wight 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spear, John Ward 

Spencer, Sir E. ‘elhee sme96 | 
Stanley, Hn. Arthur(Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (ZLancs.) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jn. M. 
Stroyan, John 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G.(O2f'dUniv 
Taylor, Austin (Hast Toxteth) 
Thorburn, Sir Walter 
Thornton, Perey M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Valentia, Viscount 

Walker, Col. William Hall 
Walrond. Rt.Hn.Sit W dliamH 
Warde, Colonel C. E. 
Welby, Lt.-C.-1. ACE (Zaunton 
Whiteley, H(A shton-und-Lyne 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Kt HnJ Powell-(Birm 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Wilson, A. Stanley( York, E.R. 
Wilson John (Glasgow) 

W odehouse, Rt. Hn. E. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Worsley-Taylor, Hry. Wilson 
Wortley, Kt. Hon. C.B. Stuart 
Wylie, Alexander 
Yerburgh, Robt. Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn 
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CIVIL:SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £6,267,500, 
be granted to His Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1904, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, 
and Government Annuities and Insur- 
ances, and the collection of the Post 
Office Revenue.” 


Tat POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): It has not been customary in 
recent years for the Minister in charge 
of this Vote to preface the discussion by 
a statement with relation to matters 
committed to his charge, but, in recent 
years, at any rate, the Postmaster- 
General has been in another place and 
has not been able to speak for himself. 
There are one or two matters upon 
which I should like to address the Com- 
mittee before the general discussion 
begins, and which I think will be of 
general interest to the Committee. They 
refer, in part, to some of the reforms or 
changes to which Members have drawn 
my attention since I have held my present 
office, and they relate, in part, to those 
grievances, or alleged grievances, of the 
staff which makes such demands upon 
the time and attention, and, I hope I 
may be permitted to say, the patience 
of the Postmaster-General. A great 
many proposals are made from all 
quarters for changes or reforms, which 
the writers think would be of great 
benefit to the public, but the cost of 
which to the taxpayer they too lightly 
pass over, and the Postmaster-General, 
in considering these, has to hold the 
balance fairly between the convenience 
he can extend to the public and the 
demand he may make upon the public 
purse. 

Even before I went to the Post 
Office, and while I was Secretary to the 
Treasury, my hon. friend the 
for Devizes Division of Wiltshire drew 
my attention to one matter in regard to 
which he thought, by a small change, the 
Post Office could confer considerable 


ember | 
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benefit, especially on the poorer classes of 0 
the community. He drew my attention P 
to the fact that when a person wanted p 
|@ Postal Order for many sums below §f 1 
| one pound, owing to the absence of a §f ¢) 
| Postal Order for that denomination, he ff jg 
| was obliged to buy two orders and pay &§ g 
| two commissions for the orders for the ff ¢} 
sum he required, and that very often he § §, 
| was obliged to pay a higher commission pe 
for a given sum than he would be & o, 
obliged to pay for a higher sum which ff f, 
| happened to have an order representing § to 
‘it. I have given a good deal of attention § ;. 
| to this matter. I found that to increase J of 
the number of Postal Order denomina- § [, 
tions so that there might be one repre- & ¢}, 
‘senting every sixpence, beginning with & ro, 
sixpence and ending with one pound, & or, 
would involve considerable increase of § th, 
cost in printing and in staff to manipu- § fr, 
late this increased nuraber of orders, and § (1 
in other ways; but I found also that J wy, 
when a double order was required to § | } 
make up a sum, it was nearly always J op; 
composed of a penny order and a halt J ox; 
penny order. When you consider the } the 
cost of handling, issuing, and paying it, | mo 
the halfpenny order is issued at a los | pre 
—at almost exactly the same loss thata : 
penny order brings in profit. The cost } ..., 
of these orders, therefore, is }d. to the ne 
Department from their birth until they  },.. 
are finally done with, and thus, in each but 
of these cases where it was necessary that || 55 
two orders should be purchased, the profit | ;, , 
made on the one was consumed by the post 
loss made on the other. I am glad to J yp, 
be able to say that I have also been post 
successful in making such arrangements J}, ,, 
with the Bank of England for a reduced | | +), 
price of printing these orders as will | 4),,, 
wholly compensate the increased cost of | th, 
issuing and dealing with them. Accord: J ,},;, 
ingly, I propose to introduce, as soon asf, .4 
the orders can be got ready, a completef ,.,,, 
set of forty orders for amounts fromg,) , 
6d. to 20s., which will be purchaseable} ,, }, 
_by the public at the present rates—j}.. 
under 2s.,a $d., and above that sum |,,,... 
1d., or of the higher sum now paid. post 
'shall. not be able to bring this scheme Tr 
| completely into operation until the 1st of al 
| January next year, but the first of these hae | 
| orders—those for the lower sums—wil me 
be brought into use on the Ist of July will 2 
of the current year. I should add that the § 
these new orders will have a counterfoil, called 
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numbered with the same number as the | charges 2d. for a receipt for money paid 
postal orden and a blank space for the | for a telegram. I do not think it is 
purchaser to fill in on the counterfoil | desirable to encourage everyone to 
the name of the person to whom, and/| demand a receipt on the payment of 


the post office at which, the order itself 
is payable; and I hope when these 
securities will be given, | may rely upon 


fraud difficult by the filling up of every 
postal order before they send it off. In 


| 


| 


their telegrams. It would very much 
hamper business if there was a crowd 


| at the counters, and it would delay send- 
the assistance of the public in making | 


ing away rather than facilitate the work. 


| But thereare cases where a person wants 


considering these questions, my hon. | 


friend the Member for Devizes brought 
to my notice the cost the present ar- 


of friendly societies throughout the 
United Kingdom, many of whom pay 
their subscriptions, and many of whom 


orders. I should like to acknowledge 
the advice and assistance I received 
from members of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Friendly Societies to 
whom I applied for help in this matter. 
I believe that while every user of postal 
orders will effect a saving, not only of 
expense and annoyance, no section of 


great friendly societies. 
Another change which, with 
course of carrying out, is one which is 


but it is the more generous treatment 


post. 
that, since the Jubilee concession in 
have been given than were given before. 
I think the time has come for some fur- 
ther move forward in this respect, and, 
though I do not wish to raise any hope 
which necessarily will be disappointed, 


moment that I can grant anything like 
all the applications made, still I hope 
tobe able to deal more generously than 
has been the practice in the past with 
regard to those appeals for a second 
post in rural districts. 

Two other trifling changes, which I 
should like to take this opportunity of 


jJ22nouncing, though they more properly 
belong to theTelegraph Vote, perhaps, you | 


In into force, I shall be justified in placing a 


will allow me to mention them now. 
the first place, my attention has been 








and though I do not pretend for a/| 
trust I shall be supported by this Com- 


| the 
rangements had thrown on the members | 


a receipt for one reason or another, and 
I can see no reason why it should be 2d., 


/and I have decided, with the consent of 


Treasury, to reduce it to ld. 
Lastly, there is a small point to which 
my attention was called by my hon. 


friend the Member for Canterbury, who 
| is also active in postal reforms, and that 
receive their benefit, by means of postal | 


is in regard to the sending of a re-directed 


‘telegram by post after it has been 


the community will feel the change | 
more valuable than the members of our | 


the | 
sanction of the Treasury, I am now in | 


delivered at the proper address and when 
the addressee is not there. The Com- 
mittee are aware that a penny letter sent 
to any man’s house can, if that man is 
absent on holiday, be re-directed and 
posted without any fresh charge. I am 
not prepared to allow a telegram to be 
re-directed as a telegram without repay- 
ment of the telegraph fee, but I see no 
reason why, in the case of a telegram on 
which 6d. has been paid, any further 
charge should be made when re-directed 


|as a letter, and as soon as the new 


less easy to describe in definite terms, | 


regulation comes into force it will be 


accepted re-addressed for transmission by 


of the smaller country places, especially | 
in regard to the allowance of a second | 
The Committee will bear in mind | 
'is forwarded 
postal matters, much greater facilities. 


post without a stamp. [An Hon. Mem- 
BER: After it has been opened?] Of 
course not—if it has not been opened; but 
in the state in which 
it is delivered it may be re-directed like 
a letter in similar circumstances without 
fresh payment. These are all in the 
nature of concessions to the public ; but 
in connection with the extension of the 
postal order system, there is a restriction 
which I propose to make, and in which I 


mittee and the public at large. Hither- 
to no postal order has been obtainable 
for any sum under ls. It will now be 
possible to obtain a postal order when 
these regulations come into force for so 
small a sumas6d. That is not profitable 
business for the Department. It is done 


entirely for the convenience of the 


public, but I think, in bringing that 


further restriction on the re-purchase 


talled to the fact that the Post Office| from the public of stamps aeross the 
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counter. Itisthecustom tomakeinstamps 
remittances of sums under 1s., in reply 
to advertisements in papers, and as long 
as there was no postal order by which 
these sums could be made up, it was 
hardly possible to refuse to allow stamps 
to be sent in payment and to make 
payment for the stam;s across the 
counter when they are tendered. At 
the same time there have been great 
complaints, from magistrates sometimes, 
of the temptation to fraud which the 
practice places in the way, especially of 
boys and young people with compara- 
tively low rates cf wages employed in 
offices. They are tempted to pilfer 
stamps and take them to the post 
office, and obtain money in return. 
That leads to what, I regret to say, is the 
most frequent form of fraud amongst 
the Post Office officials, but which, I am 
happy to say, is rare proportionally to 
the number of employees. It un- 
doubtedly places temptation intheir way. 
Many cases have come under my own 
notice, and still more under the notice 
of my advisers. I therefore propose 
that from the lst January next the re- 
purchase of stamps across the counter by 
the Post Office should only be made under 
the following conditions: Any person 
tendering such stamps for purchase 
should fill in a form stating his name 
and addressand the value of the stamps ; 
he will not be paid on the spot ; but the 
money will be remitted to him at his 
address by money order. The commis- 
sion charged to the public will be 
increased from 2} per cent.to 5 per cent. 
in order to cover the cost of the postal 
order. The very smallest amount of 
stamps that will be purchased is £1. I 
think, if I am supported, as I hope I 
willbe, whenthissixpenny order isin force, 
and that regulation comes into operation, 
they will do much to diminish the 
temptations to fraud which are offered, 
both to those inside and outside the 
Post Office. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Is 
there any restriction at present on the 
amount of stamps that may be re- 
purchased ? 


Mr.AUSTENCH AMBERLAIN: There 
may be a minimum, but I really could 
not at the moment say what the smallest 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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amount of stamps that may be accepted 
is. There are other subjects of postal 
administration and reform. affecting 
large sections of the public and exciting 
great interest, on which 1 would have 
been glad of this opportunity to make a 
statement, but I think that, having 
regard to the time at which we have 
now arrived, [ must postpone that to 
some other occasion. I proceed at onceto 
deal with another class of questions which 
have come under my notice. Of course, 
I have had before me a demand for an 
investigation into the grievances of the 
Post Office staff. That has been made on 
previous occasions, and reiterated from 
year to year. The demand is that a 
Select Committee of this House shsuld 
be appointed to examine into their 
grievances. I have made it my business 
since | have been at the Post Office to 
see that every memorial from the staff 
dealing with their grievances, addressed 
to me, should come before me personally, 
and that whatever reply was sent should 
be one that I personally, not merely 
officially, approved of, and was respon- 
sible for. Even though | have felt that 
many of the matters thus brought to 
my notice were very small details of 
administration, I am determined that an 
official of the Post Office, going to the 
head of his service, should receive as 
fair and careful consideration of his 
appeal, if he applies to me direct, as if 
he sought Parliamentary influence to 
urge his claim. And I venture to think 
that nothing has occurred during the 
time I have been responsible which can 
justify any servant of the Post Office in 
saying that he is unable, except by Parlia- 
mentary influence, or by Parliamentary 
exposure, to obtain the attention of 
the head of the Department. Of 
course. under these circumstances, | 
have had to examine into the details of 
a great number of grievances alleged by 


the staff, and I have received many | 


deputations which have addressed me 
personally, in addition to the countless 
written statements which they have 
submitted to me. 


The other day, at the request of 
several Members on both sides of 
the House, I met the Members them- 
selves, and consented that, if they wished, 
they should be accompanied by mem- 
bers of the staff, who should make 
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before them, and in my presence, a 
statement of the grounds on which 
they asked for this Parliamentary 
inquiry, in order that then and there [ 
might discuss it with my hon. friends. 
The statement was a long one; we were 
interrupted bya division, half-past seven 
had very nearly arrived, and it was not 
convenient for the Members to further | 
discuss the matter at that moment. | 
Accordingly I was asked by them to| 
draw up a written statement on that 
subject, which is very nearly ready, and | 
I intend tosend it to each one of them. | 
The Vote comes on _ to-night, and | 
1 intend to take this opportunity of 
making a few observations on the. 
grounds for this Parliamentary in- | 
quiry as put forth by the staff. There 





are three main grounds alleged by the | 
spokesman for the staff for a Parliament- | 
ary inquiry—wages, sanitation, and | 
meal reliefs, or the time allowed out of | 


working hours for taking refreshment. | 
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careful attention to the grievances which 
were urged on their attention by the 
Post Office witnesses, and while they 
made a report which proposed many 
concessions and improvements in the 
conditions of the Post Office work, that 
report was adopted and accepted en bloc 
by the Postmaster-General of the time. 
And not only was it accepted as it stood, 
but within a year—or at least a very 
short time—its recommendations were 
further received by the then Postmaster- 
General, the Duke of Norfolk, and by 
Mr. Hanbury, Secretary to the Treasury. 
Further concessions were made and the 
total cost of these concessions, made 
under these two inquiries, to the tax- 
payers was something like £600,000 a 
year. 


Revenue Depts. Estimates. 


I wish to say at once that,in my opinion, 
at the time these recommendations were 
made and accepted they were a really 
fair and even generous settlement of the 
questions which were considered. I 


As regards all of these subjects, I must | would not he thought to cast any kind 


remind the Committee again that they | of discredit on the recommendations of 
were the subject of very full and careful | that Committee, and would not have it 
inquiry by what is known as the Tweed- | supposed that I attach otherwise than 








mouth Committee. I am aware that the 
Members of the staff were disappointed 
at the composition of that Committee) 
and have expressed an opinion, shared | 
by some hon Members, that its composi- | 
tion was not of a character likely to! 
secure absolute acceptance of its decision. | 
I think that the staff might have pro-| 
tested in that respect before they found | 
that the report was not wholly in their | 
favour. Whatever may be said as to! 
one gentleman who might be supposed | 
to be too closely connected with the, 
Post Office Administration to be without | 
prejudice, nothing can be urged against 
the other three ; Lord Tweedmouth, who 
was a member of the Cabinet and Lord 
Privy Seal, and Sir Arthur Gordon, who 
was Permanent Secretary of the India 
Office, not connected with the Home 
Civil Service at all, and not connected 
in any Way with the Post Office or with 
the Treasury Administration. The last 
member of the Committee was Sir 
Llewellyn Smith, of the Board of Trade, 
who by his special training was pecu- 
liarly qualified to express an opinion on 
the matters submitted to the investiga- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee 


had many sittings; they gave the most 


| 





the highest value to them. I think we 


| were greatly indebted to the gentlemen 


who gave so much time and attention 
to the solution of these questions. Of 
course it is the case that with every 
year elapsing since that inquiry 
circumstances change more and more, 
and it does not necessarily follow that 
what was fair and right then is in all 
respects fair and right now. I myself 
have come to the conclusion, after 
examining the many questions brought 
before me from time to time, that while 
a great number of the complaints made 
have no foundation in justice, and that 
a great many of the men who think 
themselves aggrieved would find it 
difficult to get, elsewhere than in the 
public service, such good employment as 
they have now, there are other cases 
which are open to improvement and for 
which further inquiry is needed to fix 
exactly what should be done. I have 
on two occasions, speaking on behalf of 
the then Postmaster-General in this 
House, stated that I hold as strongly as 
I ever have done that a House of 
Commons Committee is not a body for 
such an inquiry. Noone can have a 
higher respect than I have for this 
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House or its reputation, and for the 
spirit which leads so many gentlemen to 
give up so much time to public work, 
and it is, therefore, with no disrespect 
for the House or its Committees that I 
repeat for myself and for my colleagues 
that we are unalterably opposed to 


anything in the nature of a Select. 


Committee of the House of Commons for 
the decision of this question. Hon. 


Members know, and itis no use blinking | 


it, the kind of pressure which is brought 
to bear, or is attempted to be brought 
to bear, upon Members in all parts of 
the House by the public servants, ser- 
vants of the Post Office I am afraid 
especially, though not entirely, at election 
time. 1 have had Members come to 
me, not from one side of the House 
alone, to seek from me, in my position 
as Postmaster-Genera], protection for 
them in the discharge of their public 
duties against the pressure sought to be 
put upon them by the employees of the 
Post Office. Even if the machinery by 
which our Select Committees are ap- 
pointed were such as would enable us 
to secure a Select Committee composed 
of thoroughly impartial men who had 
committed themselves by no expressions 
of opinion on one side or the other, | 
still think that it would not be fair to 
pick out fifteen Members of this House 
and make them marked men for the 
purposes of such pressure as is now 
distributed more or less over the whole 
Assembly. 


But if | am opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a House of Commons Com- 
mittee for fixing wages in the Post 
Office, 1 am stil more opposed to 
thrusting upon it, or, indeed, on any 
Committee, the duty of regulating in 
all its details the daily administration 
and work of the Post Office. The two 
main points which were brought before 
the Committee upstairs in support of 
the demand for an inquiry were sanita- 
tion and meal relief. It was contended 
that certain post offices, owing to a 
broken staff, necessitated by broken 
business, became over -crowded, | ill- 
ventilated, and otherwise insanitary. 
Of course it must happen from time to 
time that the staff will exceed the 
capacity of a. building, and that the 


Department has to look out for a new 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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|one, but no one who knows the 
| difficulty the Government has to contend 
| with as a purchaser or renter of property 
| when it is known that the Government 
is in the narket wil] be surprised if there 
is sometimes an unavoidable delay 
extending over a greater period than, 
to members of the staff not cognisant 
of the difficulties, appears reasonable. 
But how can a House of Commons 
Committee,or any temporary Committee, 
examine into the sanitary condition of 
every Post Office building throughout the 
country which the staff thinks not to be 
in a good condition? ‘Two specific 
instances have been given to me of 
offices which were said to be in an unfit 
condition—Swansea and Grimsby. At 
Swansea the new head office was opened 
in April of last year, and the old office 
continued to be used merely as a branch 
sub-office, with a greatly reduced staff, 
until new premises could be found. It 
was only a week or two ago that I had 
papers before me with proposals for a 
new site, but they did not appear to me 
to offer proper accommodation for the 
staff, and I was obliged to direct that 
some other scheme should be devised. 
At Grimsby we are in negotiation for, 
and I hope we will soon purchase, a site 
for a new telegraph office. The existing 
one consists of four houses thrown to- 
gether, not a very convenient arrange- 
ment, although I am_ pleased to say not 
an insanitary arrangement. As this is a 
typical instance of statements submitted 
to me, I will read the report, dated June 
6, 1902, of a local medical practitioner 
who is the medical ofticer to the Post 
Officeandalso certifying surgeon under the 
Factory Acts. He says that after a very 
careful examination there was no objection 
of any kind on sanitary grounds, and that 
it appeared to him that great pains had 
been taken to render the office sanitary. 
The rooms were clean, the air was 
abundant, and no illness, as far as he knew, 
could be attributed to the sanitation of 
the building, and that is a typical case. 
After all, the real test is the amount of 
sick leave taken by the staff. Let it be 
borne in mind that a member of the estab- 
lished staff, if provided with a proper 
medical certificate, receives full pay up to 
as much as six months’ sick leave; and 
that a member of the unestablished staff 
receives something less than full pay.. I 
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ask the Committee to bear that distinc- 
tion in mind while I give the statistics. 
The average sick leave for 1901 was— 
for men on the established staff, 7°6 days 

r annum; and for men on the unestab- 
lished staff, 5-2 days; while for women 
on the established staff it was 12°], and 
for women on the unestablished staff it 
was 84. It will be found that these 
numbers are below the normal for similar 
classes throughout the country, and at 
any rate I am quite confident that they 
will not support any charge that the 
Post Office buildings are generally in an 
insanitary condition, Cases will arise 
from time to time in which buildings 
become out of date and overcrowded 
threugh the growth of work, but all such 
cases must be dealt with on their merits, 
and if the Postmaster-General and his 
staff, with the assistance of the officers of 
the Board of Works, and, if necessary, 
of the factory inspectors, whose services 
we can obtain through the Home Office, 
are not competent to look into these 
matters they are not fitted to hold the 
positions to which they have been ap- 
pointed. 


Lastly, there is the question of meal 
relief, which is intimately connected 
with the arrangement of the hours 
of work. The work of the Post Office 
servant lasts for eight hours, and if he 
does eight hours’ continuous duty he is 
allowed half-an-hour out of that time for 
a meal, reducing his actual working time 
to seven-and-a-half hours. But the work 
of the Post Office is peculiar. ‘The De- 
partment has practically no control over 
the time at which it comes. It has to 
be taken whenever the public bring it, 
and when they bring it they expect it 
to be dealt with at once. Therefore, it is 
not possible, in spreading the work 
evenly over the twenty-four hours, as is 
comparatively simple in many manu- 
facturing and distributing businesses, to 





divide it up into continuous hours duty. 
Accordingly there are a certain number 
of split duties in which the eight hours’ 
work is divided between two attendances ; 
and it is chiefly in connection with this 
that the grievance as to meal relief is 
alleged. I have had one or two cases 
brought before me which I thought not 
satisfactory, and whenever a’ grievance, 
im my judgment, has been proved, I 
have tried, or am trying, to devise a 
lremedy. Iam not going to trouble the 
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Committee with many more details. There 
are over 150,000 persons constantly 
employed by the Post Office, and, 
although this House can do many things, 
it cannot lay down rules as to the work- 
ing hours of such a vast number em- 
ployed in varying circumstances. I only 
wish to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what was described to me as 
a typical grievance by the spokesman of 
a deputation which waited on me shortly 
before Christmas. It is the case of certain 
sorting clerks and telegraphists in the 
provinces, who have to come on duty at 
ten o'clock and work till two o'clock and 
who then, after two hours off, work from 
four o'clock till eight o’clock. The typical 
grievance was that they were not allowed 
twenty minutes for tea. I do not think 
that was a reasonable claim, or that the 
working day I have described was an 
unreasonable working day, and I hold 
that the country ought not to be expected 
to pay for tea-time taken out of the 
working hours for people engaged on 
these duties. I put it to the deputation 
whether meal relief which was not 
counted as part of their working hours 
would be accepted; but they replied 
in the negative, and said that they 
thought they were entitled to meal 
relief, and ought to be paid for it. 
In the judgment of any impartial 
person was that a reasonable grievance ! 


I admit also that I have found some 
duties which have seemed to me unduly 
arduous and unduly inconvenient. But 
these are not questions capable of settle- 
ment by any general set of rules. They 
must be judged on their merits, having 
regard to the person doing the work and 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which that work must be done—I mean 
as regards the despatch of mails or tele- 
grams at the proper time. I venture to 
say that no Committee, be it a House of 
Commons Committee or any other, 
which may be asked to examine this ques- 
tion, could possibly lay down rules for the 
guidance of the Postmaster-Genera! on 
all these various matters. I said, there- 
fore, the grounds which were put before 
me for a Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry were all unsuitable for considera- 
tion by such a Committee, and some were 
unsuitable for the consideration of any 
Committee at all, but that each.case, as it. 
arises, must be judged by the Minister 
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who may be from time to time respon- 
sible for this great office. But as I 
have already said in regard to our status 
of wages, I have come to the conclusion 
that the wages the postal servants receive 
are not in all respects satisfactory. Iam 
not certain that in some cases they do not 
erron the side of being unduly hard, while, 
on the other hand, they err in the opposite 
direction, and I think my hands would 
be strengthened in this matter, and that 
[ should be able to deal more satisfactorily 
with it if I sought advice from men of 
practical and business experience. Ac- 
cordingly, I propose to take that course. 
I think that such an inquiry should be 
limited, as I have said, to the question of 
wages, the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the wages, having regard to the condi- 
tions of the work, and the general re 
muneration which Post Office employees 
obtain. I think such an inquiry should 
be conducted by men of practical business 
experience, and I think, if we are to get 
an impartial and judicial decision, the 
gentlemen who are invited to undertake 
this most difficult task should be as free 
from any kind of political and electoral 
pressure as they should be from any 
departmental influence. Therefore, if I 
can obtain the services of such gentle- 
men, I propose to seek them outside this 
House and outside the Department. 
I should suggest a small body of 
men—I hope not more than five—of 
practical business experience, who will 
consent to examine the scale of wages 
now paid, and who will report for my 
advice and information as to whether 
they consider the wages adequate or 
not. I do not wish to pledge myself to 
the terms I am now going to read, 
because I have not had time fully to 
consider them ; but in order to give the 
Committee an indication of what is 
in my mind, I may eay I think 
the reference should be something of 
this kind: “To inquire into the re- 
muneration of the undermentioned 
classes of Post Office employees, and to 
report, having regard to the wages 
current in other employments, whether 
the wages of postal sorters, LonJon, 
telegraphists, London, and sorting clerks 
and telegraphists, provincial, are adequate 
orinadequate.” Those are the four great 
classes of Post Office employees. If I am 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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fortunate enough to obtain the servioes 
of gentlemen who can and will give 
their time and experience to this matter, 
I shall hope they will be able to lay 
down a general opinion on the scale of 
wages for these classes, and that I or m 
successor, whoever he may be, will be 
able to deal with the claims of the minor 
classes who would not be actually in- 
cluded in the list I have read out. [ 
think it is very important that, if this 
inquiry is to be satisfactorily conducted, 
it should be a limited inquiry and 
not interminable. It is absolutely 
essential, if Iam to get men of business 
experience to give their time to this 
matter, that I should reduce the in- 
quiry to reasonable limits, and for 
this 1eason I think it necessary to 
limit it to that definite subject, and so 
limit the scope of the inquiry. I have 
approached no one on the subject at 
present, and therefore I had better say 
at once that I am not prepared to give 
any names, but my ide« is that these 
gentlemen should not be members of the 
Civil Service at the present time ; that 
they should be men of business exper- 
ence and not Members of this House. 
[An Hon Member: Nor of the House of 
Lords.} I would not like to say that 
under no circumstances would I take 
Member of the House of Lords, but if I 
took a Member of the House of Lords it 


he had business experience and that he 
was not subject to any influence what- 
ever. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the question of leave, which is 
of greatest importance to the Post Office 
officials, will be included in the scope of 
the inquiry ? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: No, 
Sir. I have made, I think, most clear the 
length to which I am inclined to go. | 
am certainly not prepared to place the 
whole of the duties of the Postmaster- 
General in the hands of a Committee. 


Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.): | presume the right hon. Gentleman 


tion of special leave. 








would have to be on the condition that | 





will give an answer himself on the que | 
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Mr. SOARES (Devonshire, Barn- 
staple): Will the provincial salaries be 


included ? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Yes ; 
the postal sorters, London, telegraph- 
ists, London, and sorting clerks and tele- 
graphists, provincial—they are the four 
classes. I do not want to go outside the 
scope of the particular case with which 
I am dealing. Ithink it would be a great 
advantage to the Postmaster-General—I 
think it would strengthen his hands if 
he had the judgment of a body of busi- 
ness men in this matter of the Post Office 
wages, but I do not propose to surrender 
the general duties of the Postmaster- 
General to a Committee so longasI have 
the honour to hold office. I ask 
the Committee to give me all the 
confidence it can, and when it is un- 
able to give me that confidence I say 
that that is no reason for granting a 
Committee to do my work, but only for 
transferring the office to somebody who 
is more competent. I thank the Com- 
mittee for listening to me in the way 
they have done. It is an unprecedentedly 
long statement for a Postmaster General 
to make, but I was anxious to make 
known the conclusions I had arrived at 
at the earliest possible moment, in the 
hope that they will be received in the 
spirit in which they are made by me, by 
both sides of the House. 


Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field) said he congratulated the 
Postmaster-Gene:al on the able speech 
he had made, and also upon the fact 
that while he had not promised a Com- 
mittee of the House, he had promised to 
appoint a Committee with which they 
had every reason to be satisfied. The 
reasons given for not accepting a 
Parliamentary Committee were most 
extraordinary. They were that the 
Postmaster - General had to protect 
Members of this House against their 
own constituents, by whom they might 
be influenced in this matter; and also 
that the right hon. Gentleman wanted 
a Committee of business men. There 
were plenty of business men in the 
House, and there was no need to go 
outside for them He was not willing 
to give up the rights and_ privileges of 
the House of Commons, whose duty it 
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was to remedy the grievances of the 
public service. 

And, it being half-past Seven of the 
Clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee Report Progress; to sit 
again this evening. 
EVENING SITTING. 


MIDLAND AND BELFAST AND 
NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY 
BILL (By ORDER). 


*Mr. MACVEAGH (Down, S.) said 
he had two Motions down on the Order 
Paper, one of which was: “That the 
Order [21st April] that the Midland and 
Belfast and Northern Counties Rail ways 
Bill be committed, be read and discharged, 
and the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of nine Members, five to be 
nominated by the House, and four by 
the Committee of Selection. That, sub- 
ject to the Rules, Orders, and Proceed- 
ings of this House, all Petitions against 
the Bill be referred to the Committee, 
and that the Petitioners who pray to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard on their 
Petitions against the Bill, if they think 
fit, and Counsel heard in support of the 
Bill against such Petitions. That the 
Committee have power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records. That Five be 
the quorum.” Andthe second: *‘ That 
it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Midland and Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railways Bill to insert in the 
Bill a Schedule or Schedules setting forth 
the local and through rates to be charged 
on the Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway and on the Midland Railway, 
for the conveyance in and from Ireland 
of agricultural produce, minerals, and 
general merchandise, including special 
charges for small consignments of agri- 
cultural produce.” When the Bill came 
up for Second Reading, he had moved its 
rejection in order that the House might 
consider the question of the management 
of Irish railways by English railway com- 
panies. At that time he was more con- 
cerned with the general principle than 
with this particular Bill, but he indicated 
at the time that unless satisfactory 
assurances were forthcoming the Bill 
would be strenuously opposed at every 
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stage. Yesterday he received from the 
promoters a letter setting forth that they 
had neither the intention nor the desire 
to raise any rate now prevailing on the 
Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, 
and that was a very satisfactory assurance 
in view of the gross breach of faith of 
which the wealthy Great Southern and 
Western Railway was guilty after they 
had secured amalgamation with the 
poverty-stricken Waterford and Limerick 
Line. They stated in the second 
place their readiness to closely examine 
and Report upon any demand for better 
facilities, either in rates or otherwise, 
where any expectation was held out that 
development of traffic would result. 
Thirdly, the promoters offered to give to 
the Department of Agriculture the fullest 
information as to all rates, and to concur 
in discussing before that Department any 
question as to alleged unreasonable rates 
on their system. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that this would be an enormous im- 
provement in the present cumbrous, costly 
and almost useless system, but it was, of 
course, only an experiment, and was con- 
ditional on the Department not exercising 
their powers as prosecutors under Section 
17 of their Act of 1899. Under these 
circumstances he did not propose to pro- 
ceed with either of the Motions of which 
he had given notice. 


Motions, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY [7TH ALLOTTED DAY]. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £6,267,500, 
be granted to His Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1904, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, 
and Government Annuities and Insur- 
ances, and the Collection of the Post- 
Office Revenue.” 


Mr. BAYLEY said he must again 
congratulate the Postmaster - General 


Mr. MacVeagh. 
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on the clear manner in which he had 
stated his case. What he wished to 
know was were the counter clerks, lines- 
men, and sub-postmasters all included in 
this Committee of Inquiry. He also 
submitted that the Post Office staff should 
be able to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee, which should also investigate the 
condition of the auxiliary postmen, among 
whom there was great discontent because 
they were not made permanent servants ; 
and were the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be open to the Press? All 
these were questions upon which they 
would like to have the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion. Another point upon 
which information was desirable was 
whether the House would have a 
chance of voting on the names of the 
Committee separately, and so raising a 
discussion. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
he did not propose to ask the Committee 
to vote on the names, either individually 
or collectively. Such a thiag was entirely 
contrary to his ideas upon this subject. 


Mr. BAYLEY submitted that it 
was usual, whether a Committee was 
appointed from the House or outside, 
to give the House an opportunity of 
raising a discussion by voting on the 
names. They were quite willing to meet 
the hon. Gentleman on this matter, but 
they would rather have had a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and he thought if 
the right hon. Gentleman reconsidered 
the matter and appointed a Parliamentary 
Committee he would lose nothing and 
gain much. But this Committee, however 
constituted, would only deal with part of 
the grievances of the Post Office officials, 
and although he had been assured by 
those whom he represented that the Post 
Office officials would loyally abide by the 
decision of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, the right hon. Gentleman 
could not expect that there would be the 
same loyalty with regard to the decision 
of the Committee he proposed to appoint. 
However, speaking on behalf of the Post 
Office officials, he would say that they 
were quite willing to try the Com- 
mittee which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested, though it was 
not the Committee they would most 
have preferred. He hoped it would be 
appointed and get to work at once. 
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Sin ALBERT ROLLIT said he was glad 
there seemed to be before them now some 
practical solution of this matter. The 
thanks of the Committee were due to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the manner in 
whichhe had putthecase tothe Committee. 
Of the administrativereforms promised by 
the Postmaster-General the introduction 
of the sixpenny order would be most useful 
to friendly societies and to the savings 
banks with which he was officially 
connected. The action of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this respect was a distinct 
aid to providence and thrift. He thought 
there was room for further reforms. 
The Post Office during the last half- 
century had not been altogether a pro- 
gressive Department. He could not 
accept the suggestion that the Post 
Office should be merely regarded as a 
revenue-producing machine, and he 
thought it should have the first claim 
on any surplus it made. While in 
Canada recently he found very general 
complaints about the cost of the postage 
of newspapers from this country, the 
effect of which had been to flood Canada 
with American literature and indirectly 
to exclude literature from the home 
country. In this direction he hoped the 
Post Office surplus might be made avail- 
able. 


Twenty years ago there was great 
discontent on the part of the officers of 
the Postal service, and that discontent 
had been growing ever since, and he 
thought a certain class of thetelegraphists 
had not had their proper and reasonable 
anticipations realised, and that they had 
a perfect justification for the discontent 
which had existed for so long. He also 
thought the grievance with regard to 
sanitation justified. He held that there 
was real ground for the dissatisfaction 
among certain classes of Post Office 
employees. The Tweedmouth Committee 
was a onesided tribunal; the officials 
were represented on it, but the men not 
at all. The Postmaster-General, in 
dwelling so much on the objections to a 
Parliamentary Committee — objections 
which he did not share — overlooked 
what was the exact attitude of the 
employees, It was quite true that they 
suggested a Parliamentary Committee, 
but their general demand was for an 
independent inquiry, and they had 
offered to accept the result of any such 
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inquiry. He was glad that, as the result 
of long and persistent endeavour, this 
demand was at length to be conceded. 
The announcement of the right hon. 
Gentleman was satisfactory so far as it 
went, but the reference was too limited. 
There were questions other than that of 
pay, such as those of special leave and the 
— and conditions of combination, of 
which complaint was made. He hoped 
the meetings of the inquiry would be 
open to the Press, and he took it for 
granted that the employees would have a 
right to submit witnesses and state their 
views. His only doubt, subject to the 
disclosure of the names, was whether the 
tribunal would have the necessary specific 
knowledge and experience of Government 
Departments, which differed in many 
respects from private business concerns. 
However, he accepted the inquiry in good 
faith, and sincerely hoped, in the interests 
both of the employees and of the State, 
that the long-existing, and sometimes 
embittered, series of differences would be 
brought to an end, so that the country 
should have the willing, able, and con- 
tented services of this great body of public 
servants. 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston) congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman on the excellent precedent he 
had set of making a statement before the 
general discussion on the Vote was opened. 
If in connection with other Votes similar 
clear and candid statements were made by 
the Ministers concerned, he believed it 
would shorten the debates and conduce 
to the efficiency of the proceedings of the 
Committee. One of the gravest faults of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Department in 
the past had been its extreme rigidity, 
and a lack of willingness to modify its 
conditions to meet public or private 
demands. He therefore welcomed the 
more progressive spirit suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement. It 
was quite refreshing to hear talk of 
reforms, because in the past they had 
been most difficult to secure. The pro- 
posed changes were to some extent use- 
ful. More frequent deliveries in rural 
districts had long been required. The 
Post Office existed not as a profit-making 
Department but for the convenience of 
the public, although there was no doubt 
that the more facilities they granted the 
greater would be the amount of business 
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done, and, consequently, the greater the 
amount of revenue received. The 
modification with regard to postal orders 
would also be a convenience to the public, 
but he regretted it had been accom- 
panied by the restrictions with re- 
gard to the purchase of postage stamps. 
Those restrictions would interfere largely 
with a legitimate method of passing 
money from one person to another ; they 
would be a hindrance to business, a 
detriment to trade, and an inconvenience 
to the public. 


The demands of the employees had 
been divided under three heads—wages, 
sanitary conditions, and relief from 
work for meals. As to the question 
of wages, the right 
had taken a _ course 
thought, would probably meet the 
cemands of the employees. He did not, 
however, think thau the reference was 
altogether satisfactory. It ought, in his 
opinion, to be settled in conference with 
representatives of the Post Office work- 
men. As to the question of the sani- 
tation of Post Office buildings and 
telegraph offices, he regretted that a 
suggestion made a year or two ago that 
a Home Office inspector should be called 
in when complaints on this head were 
made was not adopted. Surely it would 
be better to call in an impartial official 
unconnected with the Post Office to look 
into these matters. At present the men 
had to make their complaints to their 
superiors, and this caused friction. 
That would be avoided if an inspector, 
epecially appointed for the inspection of 


which, he 


workshops, were allowed, at the request | 


of the Postmaster-General, to enter these 
premises and to ascertain if the sanita- 
tion was satisfactory. He thought the 
complaints of sanitation were borne out 
by the sick-leave figures, which. con- 
sidering that the Post Office employees 
were a select class, were too high, being 
seven-and-a-half days per annum on the 
average, as compared with nine days 


among the members of friendly societies, | 
| 


who belonged to all classes, including 
those engaged in dangerous trades. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
that seven-and-a-half days’ sick-leave was 
the average among those who received 
full pay when absent. The average 
among those whose illness involved 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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sacrifice was 5°2, which was little more 
than half what the hon. Member quoted 
as the friendly society average. 
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Srrk WALTER FOSTER believed that 
those who were not on the full establish- 
ment did not all work in Post Office 
buildings. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : Nor 
do those on the full establishment. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER said that 
probably the proportion of those on the 
establishment working in Post Office 
buildings would be greater than the pro- 
portion of those not on the establishment. 





hon. gentleman | 


| Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : The 
| out-door staff complain that their work is 
| more unhealthy than the work inside. 

| Sir WALTER FOSTER said that was 
hardly in consonance with _ scientific 
observation. The out-door staff ought 
/to have less sickness than the in-door 
| statf. The Committee would see the 
difficulty of drawing any conclusion from 
statistics which were more or less con- 
jectural ; in fact, there were no figures on 
which an argument could really be based. 
He believed, however, that the rate of 
seven-and-a-half days per annum was 
higher than it should be, and justified 
the question of sanitary arrangements 
being gone into. As to meal intervals, it 
appeared that the men had frequently to 
go six hours without food, and, in times 
of pressure, even longer, so that just 
when the telegraphic work was heaviest 
the men were most exhausted from want 
of food. This was bad economy on the part 
of the Post Office, and bad treatment of the 
men. He therefore thought there was 
reason for the reconsideration of the claim 
of the staff to have intervals for refresh- 
ment, especially when the hours were 
extended by the necessity for working 
overtime. 








*Mr. GOULDING (Wiltshire, Devizes) 
expressed his satisfaction at having the 
| Postmaster-General once more in the 
| popular assembly. No public Department 
spread so widely amongst the public as 
the Post Office, and he did not think 

there was a Member of the House who 
'did not receive evidence of that fact by 
numerous letters from his constituents 
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in regard to the Post Office. He desired 
most sincerely to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for the concession he had 
made with regard to postal orders. The 
sick pay of friendly societies was invari- 
ably paid by postal orders. and it had 
been a great burden to have to send two 
or three postal orders to make up small 
amounts. The change in regard to the 
signing 0: postal orders would also prove 
a very great advantage. The fact that 
my right hon. friend is going to issue 
these new postal orde.s at 1d. will also 
bean advantage. As the representative 
of a working class constituency he desired 
torefer to the Committee which was 
going to be appointed to inquire 
into the question of the wages of 
Post Office employees. He commended 
the right hon. Gentleman’s actionin not 
appointing a Committee of the House of 
Commons which would be influenced by 
the electorate, and he thought they 
would get a much better decision from a 


Committee appointed from outside 
of men connected with business 
and commercial undertakings. He 


rejoiced that his right hon. friend had 
taken upon himself the burden of decid- 
ing the other questions. Inthe past they 
had had too much of Ministers delegat ng 
their responsibilities to Committees, and 
it was much better that they should 
come and defend their action in the House 
of Commons instead of appointing Com- 
missions and Committees, behind whose 
reports the Minister afterwards sheltered 
himself. The Postmaster - General had 
determined to take the burden upon 
himself, and he was ready to wait 
with econtidence the decision of 
his right hon. friend because, as re- 
garded all these questions which 
must come before him, he was sure he 
would give a decision worthy of the 
support of the Honse. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
the Postmaster-General deserved the 
thanks of the public for the three or four 
concessions he had made. They were 
small concessions, but they were sensible, 
cheap, and convenient, and he hoped 
they would be the forerunner of a num- 
ber of other concessions which would be 
suggested both by questions and the 
criticisms upon this Vote. But whilst 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
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what he had done for the public, he 
attached greater importance not to 
the concessions but to the speech which 
the Postmaster-General had made in 
regard to the treatment of the Post 
Ottice staff. He regarded that speech as 
one of the most serious statements ever 
made by a responsible Minister, for it 
was significant of social and political 
changes which were coming over certain 
classes in the Government service, and 
they indicated a serious moral decadence 
of the House of Commons when they 
found that the Postmaster-General was 
so impressed by the claims and petitions 
that came from his Department that he 
was prepared to sublet his authority to 
an irresponsible Committee of outsiders, 
and to sub-contract the duty of every 
Member of Parliament to keep the 
common charge of the purse and to 
relax its strings or be more economical 
as the facts and circumstances warranted. 
As a Member of the House of Commons 
he protested against the statement that 
had been made by the Postmaster- 
General. He had told+them that the 
staff he commanded was a staff of good 
character, honesty, capacity and zeal, 
and he said also that it was inevitable 
that the staff should complain and make 
memorials and requests, some of which 
were serious but mostly trivial. So long 
as employers of labour employed work- 
men there was sure to be a demand for 
shorter hours, for more holidays, and 
other conditions, which they need not 
now go into, and when a Minister was 
responsible for employing a number of 
men it should be regarded as inevitable 
that there must be more or less discon- 
tent and the men would ask for more 
wages and shorter hours, and for that 
which others enjoyed and which they 
did not receive. It was his business to 
adapt means to ends, and if postal 
employees were unreasonable and went 
further than the taxpayers’ responsibility 
wou'd allow, then it was the duty of the 
Postmaster-General to stand to his guns 
and resist this electoral pressure. Failing 
that courageous attitude, if he thought 
he was going to get rid of future agita- 
tion by appointing this Committee of 
independent outsiders, he was living in a 
fool’s paradise and perpetuating agita- 
tion, because when this independent 
Committee was appointed it would be 
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suspec ed even before it went to work ; 
it would be considered partial and 
discredited ; and its report would make 
the employees more discontented ; 
and, to that extent, would cause 
friction, jealousy, and prejudice. 

The hon. Member for Devizes said 
that the tendency in recent years) 
had been to snub the House of Commons, | 
and he illustrated this by quoting the 
Royal Commission and the Special Com- | 
mission. He said there had been too | 
much delegation by Ministers of their 
duties to Committees and Commissions. | 
In his opinion, instead of this delegation 
to an independent Committee of out- 
siders, he thought the Postmaster-General 
ought to decide these matters himself, 
and failing that they ought to have a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
He thought this was a kind of delegation 
of work which would do more harm 
than good to the Post Office. 
mittee was to be appointed to inquire 
into the wages, the hours of labour, 
relief and questions of sanitation [Cries of 
‘*No, no.”] He understood now that 
this inquiry was to be confined to wages 
only. Did the Postmaster-General think 
that a narrow reference of wages alone, 


with hours of labour and sanitation left | 


out, was going to please this staff of 
180,000? Did he think an independent 
Committee of outsiders on wages alone 
would satisfy them? Certainly not, and 
there would be great dissatisfaction. In 
asking that this Committee should be 
appointed, the Postmaster-General said 
that as a preliminary he had received 
deputations and memorials in the 
presence of some Members of Parliament | 
with postal representatives present, and 
he found that some of the grievances were 
serious and some were trivial. This in- 
dependent Committee would not deal 
with some of the serious grievances 
because they were outside the scope of 
the reference. There was no reason why 
they should submit the trivial grievances 
to the Committee at all. 
Commons was satisfied that the Postal 
Service had done their cause incalculable 


harm in the House of Commons and in | 
the Press by the way in which they had | 


exalted the immaterial and the non- 
essential, and left the substantial griev- | 
ances alone. Take a man starting work | 
at ten o'clock inthe morning .He works 


Mr. John Burns. 


This Com- | 


The House of | 
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| till two, and then after two hours in- 
‘terval, starts again at four and works 
till eight o'clock. The postal officials 


| would never convince the House of Com- 


mons that this was a grievance. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Hear, hear. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS thought the Post- 
_master-General should say when postal 
servants were wrong and why their griev- 
ances were trivial. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: | 
told the deputation of Post Office em- 
ployees upon this subject— when a typical 
case was described by them — that | 
thought they had no case at all, and that 


I could not for a moment entertain their 


suggestion. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS said he thought 
they might find, in regard to the ques- 
tion of wages, that some of the complaints 
were equally trivial, and they might find 
that some were serious grievances. He 
would, however, rather have the view of 
the Postmaster-General at his post, sup. 
ported by the House of Commons, as to 
whether those grievances were well- 
founded. In consequence of electoral 
pressure and intimidation the right hon. 
Gentleman had decided that he could not 
appoint a Committee of the House of 
Commons or a Committee wholly of the 
House of Lords, but he had resolved to 
go outside, and appoint an independent 
Committee of distinguished outsiders, to 
whom he was prepared to sub-let his 
authority, and the House of Commons 
would sub-contract their duty. As a 
Member of the House of Commons, he 
objected to this undermining, first, of the 
authority of the Postmaster-General, and 
secondly, he refused to allow the sub-let- 
ting of his own responsibility with regard 
to 180,000 postal employees, If all that 
the Postmaster-General had said with 
regard to influence at elections were true, 
influence which amounted almost to 
electoral intimidation, the real remedy 
for that lay, not in an outside Com- 
mittee, which might pacify the staff for 


_a year, but in disfranchisement. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Will 


you vote for disfranchisement ? 
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Mr. JOHN BURNS said under certain | should be granted, they told them so 
circumstances he would. Jt was for the | frankly; and, of course, if their claims 
right hon. Gentleman to prove the case.| were reasonable they were granted. 
If 180,000 persons employed by the | Who was this Committee going to be? 
State were using unfair electoral pressure |They were not gomg to have Peers or 
and causing people to seek the protection | a Committee of the House of Commons. 
of the Postmaster-General, if they were | The Postmaster-Ge1eral did not want to 
intimidating Members of this House to | do his duty by dealing with these ques- 
such an extent that they were incapable | tions individually, and so was going to 
of discharging their duty, then the | appoint thisoutsideCom mittee of Inquiry. 
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remedy was not an outside Committee 
but disfranchisement for servants who 
were capable of using this intimidatory 
and corrupt power upon Members of 
Parliament. He had been twelve years 


a Member of the House of Commons, | 


and invariably the official voters in his 
own district were practically unanimously 
against him. He hoped they would 
continue to be against him, because 
then he knew where they were. He 
had rarely, if ever, advocated the claims 
of sections of Government servants, and 
never intended to. If the House of 
Commons did not do their duty to ther 
own servants, and were influenced im- 
properly, they would show that they 
were devoid of moral courage and 
lacked a sense of duty to the taxpayer. 
Fancy the Glasgow Corporation, because 
their men asked for an extra 4d. an 
hour, saying, “We will not refuse this 
because they will vote against us.” 
Fancy 
employing 12,000 men, saying, in regard 
to a claim of their workmen, “If we do 
not listen to this claim we shall not be 
able to face the electors, because of the 
pressure they will bring to bear upon 
us.” The exercise of such an influence 
in municipal administration would pro- | 
duce confusion, and the government of 
all our big cities would pass into the 
hands of municipal servants, simply 
because the members of the Corporation 
did not display moral courage in the | 
discharge of their duties. When the 
tramway men or the policemen made a | 
claim before a municipality, what hap- | 
pened? The question was invariably | 
referred to a Committee, and newspaper | 
men were not there. It was considered | 
by a practical business Committee, who | 
on their own responsibility to the tax- | 


the London County Council, | 
'or, if that did not suit, he would select 


He supposed one of the members would 
be Mr. Harrod, of MHarrod’s Stores, 
another Mr. W. Whiteley, another Sir 
T. Lipton, the fourth a railway director, 
and the fifth, possibly, Mr. Macnamara, 
the Post Office horse contractor. Would 
a Committee of that kind give satisfaction 


to 180,000 employees? Certainly not. 


They would all be employers of labour, 
and some of them would consider 12s. 
a week high wages in the country, and 
18s. or £1 a week good wages in towns. 
Immediately this Committee commenced 
their investigations, the postal servants 
would be encouraged to suspect and 


discredit the Committee. They ought not 
to allow this thing to be done. The 


Postmaster -(eneral said they wanted 


business men to deal with this question, 


but were there no business men in the 
House of Commons? If he were Post- 
master-General he would nominate a 
Peer as chairman, and the two Members 
for Oxford and Gambridge Universities, 


five men who had majorities of 4,000 in 
their constituencies, and few postal 


/servants to bring pressure to bear on 


them. He believed that would better 
satisfy the Post Office employees. 


The reference to the Committee was to 


| be on the question of wages only. But 
| that would cause discontent rather than 
allay it. 
‘of 180,000 men, the best paid, the men 


It would apply to 100,000 out 


who worked the shortest hours and 


| who had greater chances of promotion, 


while it would leave outside 80,000. 
The men left out would include the 
auxiliary postmen, and the House of 
Commons did not want a Committee to 
decide whether they were overworked 
and underpaid. They were all agreed 
upon that already. No one would say 
18s. a week was a wage on which the 





payer and their duty to the wo: kmen | auxiliary postman could decently support 
fitted in the wages accordingly. If they | himself and family, and if the Postmaster- 
did not think the claims of the workmen | General was to ask the House of Commons 
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to make it 20s., or even 24s., they would | to the Postmaster-General and congratu- 
unanimously support him. lating him on the step he had taken. 

He did not agree that the Home Office | Why ? Because it relieved some Mem- 
should be called in to look after insanita-| bers of Parliament from telling postal 
tion in the Post Office. He believed that | servants when wrong that they were 
nine-tenths of the complaints of the | wrong, and thereby incurring electoral 
postal servants with regard to insanitary | displeasure. In the absence of dis- 
post offices could be dealt with in the | franchisement, they might finditnecessary 
same way as other nnisances of the same | to appoint a small permanent Committee 
kind were dealt with, by deciding that | of the House of Commons to sit with the 
the post office was like a workshop or| Postmaster-General and advise him in 
factory, and came within the purview of | precisely the same way as committees of 
the local authority. He was in favour of | municipalities advised the mayor, the 
equal rights for all white men, whether engineer, the clerk, and other officers, and 
they were Post Office servants or not. if unfair and ridiculous demands were 
He did not think very much had been | made, the Committee would stand up and 
made out of that point. Asa member of | support the right hon. Gentleman in 
a great friendly society, he had investi- | refusing to give concessions, and, on the 
gated the subject of health in the indus- | other hand, they would share the respon- 
tries of the country, and he found that sibility for the concessions which they 
the health of postal servants and municipal | considered to be justified. If the Honse 
servants compared favourably with that of Commons would do that very little 
of the general population, while with would be heard of these complaints. The 
regard to absence of liability to accident | Postmaster-General had not had the 
and injury they were considerably above | moral courage to face the situation. He 
the average of any other trade. He was | had hoped for better things from the right 
elected to the House of Commons by a’ hon. Gentleman, who had shown capacity 
working class constitueney, and one of | and patience during the short time he had 
his duties was to vote for trade-union | oceupied his present office. He was 
conditions for all Government workmen, | afraid that in this matter the right hon. 
and to see that they were properly and | Gentleman had listened to the voice of 
fairly treated and not needlessly pampered | the charmer, in the person of the perma- 
or pandered to. This independent Com- | nent official, who had advised him to 
mittee which the Postmaster-General appoint a Committee in order that respon- 
proposed to appoint would possibly do) sibility might be diverted to other 
the postal servants a great injustice by | shoulders. The only way to stop log- 
not satisfactorily meeting their reasonable | rolling and the intimidation of Members 
demands. In that case the Postmaster- | was for the House of Commons to do its 
General would be badgered next year on | duty and to take the consequences at the 
the Estimates to rectify their short-| polls. He protested against _ their 
comings. Indeed, it would perpetuate | executive and administrative duties being 
the agitation and increase the pressure on | taken away from them and handedovertoa 
members of Parliament to have matters | body of men who wouid stir up greater dis- 
reciified, The effect would be to under- | content than there had ever been inthe past. 
mine the discipline of the Post Office, to | 


undermine the authority of the Post-| *Mr. DUKE (Plymouth) said that 





master-General, and, generally speaking, 
to sap that respect which the staff was 
prepared to give to any Postmaster- 
General who made the concessions due 
to them, but who would stand up with 
a face of steel against trivial grievances. 
That was not a peculiar doctrine for a 
labour representative to give utterance 
to. Members of the County Council and 
of the Borough Councils knew that when 
they were fair and reasonable in dealing 
with the complaints of employees, the 
working-class ratepayers would stand by 
them. Hon. Members had been rushing 


Mr, John Burns 


'the hon. Member for Battersea had 
| been less generous than he usually was. 
|The hon. Member accused the Postmaster- 
| General of abnegation of his functions, 
|} and the Members of the House of abne- 
| gation of their functions. He seemed to 
| take the view that Members of Parliament, 
| with one exception, were afraid to do 
what they ought to do in the direction of 
| reform, because they had some _ base 
| anxiety as to whether they would lose 
| some votes which the hon. Member thought 
| were purchasable votes. The hon. Mem- 
| ber did not usually deal thus with his 
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colleagues in the House, and he hoped he 
would bear with him if he presumed to 
point out that he did not think he had 
dealt fairly with the Postmaster-General 
or the House. In the course of the dis- 
cussion on this subject last year, he ven- 
tured to say with regard to a class of 
postal servants—those who were not 
established in the Post Office—that to 
his mind they were badly treated by the 
public. He thought so now. He was 
glad that hon. Members who more directly 
represented labour, bore in mind that 
there might be a conflict of interest be- 
tween established servants of the Post 
Office and other branches of the Civil 
Service, and the general body of working 
people in the country who provided to 
some extent the wages out of which 
public servants were paid. But that did 
not disposeofthismatter. The Postmaster- 
General had a duty to discharge onhis own 
responsibility, and if he did not discharge 
it there was an appeal to the House. He 
did not understand the Postmaster- 
(reneral at all resented that view of his 
responsibility. It was pressed upon him 
with not quite so much temper last year 
as it was this year, and he was told he 
was not taking the position which the 
head of a Department employing a 


great deal of labour ought to take 
in his dealings with the labourers 


in its employment, at its disposal, and 
to some extent helpless in its hands. 


That was pressed upon him. What 
course had the Postmaster-General 
taken that day? He had not come 
and said, “I wash my hands of it ; take 


charge of it yourselves.” On the con- 
trary, the Postmaster General had most 
properly said that which the hon, Mem- 
ber said he ought to have said. The 
Postmaster-General had said, “This is my 
responsibility.” It was his responsibility, 
and it was the responsibility of hon. Mem- 
bers to see that he exercised it, and how 
he exercised it. The great difficulty in 
dealing with the question of proper 
wages and proper terms of employment 
of public servants, was the absolute 
ignorance which most Members of the 
House shared of what must guide the 
Postmaster-General, and ought to guide 
the House itself in coming to a conclusion 
on these matters. The Postmaster- 
Greneral said that up to this time he had 
acted on the advice of those responsible 
to him in his Department, but Members 
of the House challenged that upon repre- 
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sentations made by their constituents. 
Up to this point it was a constitutional 
position. He denied absolutely that any 
constituent was disentitled from coming to 
him and saying that he had a grievance, 
and that he was oppressed by the head of a 
Department in which he was a servant. 
He denied that there was any right on 
the part of the head of a Department to 
refuse to listen to the grievances of the 
employees. But how was anyone without 
special knowledge to know whether there 
were real grievances? The Postmaster- 
General had a_ generous confidence 
in those who advised him. The servants 
of the Post Office on the other hand 
had convinced many Members of the 
House that there were grievances 
and the Postmaster-General had been 
bound to take that into account. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman say? He 
said— 

‘** You represent to me that my advisers are 
biassed and prejudiced. I will go outside of 
my Department. I will go outside the House 
and I will find five men of business who are 


experts in these matters, and they shall tell 
you what the facts of the matter are.” 


When the Post naster-General had got 
that information he would know more 
than he knew now. For his own part, 
he did not care so much about that, 
but he was selfishly glad because he 
himself would know more than he 
knew now. He would be ina position 
with regard to the representation of 
grievances, which appeared to him to 
be real grievances, to say to the em 
ployees if their grievances were un- 
real that their cage had been con- 
sidered by experts and men of business, 
that he saw what the Committee said 
and that he could go no farther in 
advocating the redress of grievances on 
their part, and that he must stay his 
hand. On the other hand real griev- 
ances would be redressed. What was 
there unconstitutional in that? There 
were Members of the House who had 
not the advantage of the hon. Member 
for Battersea in dealing with labour 
questions. In taking steps to assist 
them the Postmaster-General was not 
delegating his functions, nor was the 
House of Commons delegating its func 
tions. He ventured to ask the hon. 
Member for Battersea whether he had 
not done a little injustice to the Post- 
master-General and some of those who 
2P2 
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had advocated the claims of the civil | 
servants. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS said he had not 
consciously done injustice to the Post- 
master-General. He wanted to save the 
right hon. Gentleman from a world of 
dissatisfaction and discontent. It was 
out of regard and respect for him that he 
had warned him in the way he had 
done. 


Mr. DUKE said he had not that 
tenderness about the Postmaster-General, 
who must fight his own battle. He was 
very sorry that there was not some such 
Committee as the hon. Member for 
Battersea referred to, and to which 
the lowly servants of the State who were | 
helpless in the hands of Ministers and 
heads of Departments, could go and 
properly present their grievances, 
instead of having the hopeless and 
disappointing task of going day by 
day, month by month, and year by 
year, and making representations to 
Members of this House, who were 
practically helpless, but who had absolute 
goodwill and the desire to help them. 
They had no means of knowing the, 
rights of the matter, and so far as he 
could see there was no way of ascertain- 
ing the facts in any constitutional way 
except that proposed by the Post master- 
General, to whom he was exceedingly 
thankful for making the proposal. , 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester) said 
that one of the subjects he understood 
the Postmaster-General to reserve to 
himself was the vexed question of leave 
of absence. When the Postmaster- | 
General dealt with that subject he! 
would ask him to say that the men 
who were constitutionally taking an | 
active part in the men’s organisa- 
tion should have every facility to 
attend their council meetings and ex- 
ecutive gatherings, in whatever part 
of the kingdom they might be. Diffi- | 
culties ought not to be _ placed 
in the way of men discharging a duty 
which had been imposed on them) 
by their fellow-workmen. That was a 
matter of considerable importance, and | 
one which had caused a great deal of | 
irritation. Knowing the Postmaster- | 
to meet reason- | 


General’s disposition 


Mr. Duke. 
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able demands, he felt certain that if the 
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subject were brought under his notice he 


would see that those difficulties were 
removed or modified. Another point 
was, that when this Committee was 
appointed and proceeded to take evidence, 
he hoped every facility would be given 
to take the evidence of men who were 
best acquainted with the grievances of 
the Post Office servants, namely, the 
officials of their trades unions. [et 
there be no hesitation about inviting the 
leaders of themovement andaffordingthem 
every opportunity of venting the griev- 
ances they represented and had mastered, 


In regard to sanitation, he had a case 
to bring under the notice of the Post- 
master-General when he was Secretary 
to the Treasury, and he was bound to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman had 
carried out his pledge to remedy the 
complaint. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be encouraged to 
go on in that direction. Two years ago 
the Committee on Trade was engaged 
in the prolonged work of  con- 
solidating the Factories and Workshops 
Acts, and the great majority of the 
Committee would have inserted clauses 
in that Act empowering inspectors to 
visit all Post Office establishments and 
see into their sanitary condition but for 
a pledge that was given by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, then Home 
Secretary, that he would make such _re- 
presentations to the Post Office Depart- 
ment as would lead them to deal effec- 
tively with the complaints laid be- 
fore the Committee. The Committee 


‘did refrain from inserting any clause, 
‘relying in good faith on the pledge of 


the Home Secretary, and the success 
which they anticipated would follow the 
right hon. Gentleman’s representations 
to the Postmaster-General. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was now in full 
command, and was strong enough to 


‘carry out a policy, and he hoped the 
\right hon. Gentleman would give the 


Committee his word that he would 
further see into this question of sanita- 
The servants of the State should 
not be obliged to engage in operations 
under conditions highly injurious and 
even dangerous to their health. There 
was much to be said for the appoint- 
ment of an outside Committee. The 
Postmaster-General had made out a case 
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for it, at any rate to his complete satis- | every reason to congratulate themselves 
faction ; but the right hon. Gentleman | upon the statement of the Postmaster- 
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would not accuse Members of any want 
of consideration, or disregard for his 
opinions, if some of them differed from 
him oa this point. There were some 
questions which might be dealt with best 
by an outside Committee, but in a case 
of this kind he had the firmest conviction 
that it would have been better to have 
confined theconstitution of thisCommittee 
of Inquiry to Members of the House of 
Oommons, with, if ornamentation was 
wanted, one or two Members of the 
House of Lords thrown in. Such an 
inquiry should be conducted by persons 
responsible to the community, and not 
by irresponsible outsiders, who woud 


General. They might not have got 
everything they asked for, but they had 
got a promise of an inquiry by an 
|absolutely fair and impartial body. 
|For himself, he preferred an entirely 
| outside body, for such a purpose, to 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
/One of the dangers of municipal trad- 
‘ing was that it put members of 
| municipalities into a similar position to 
that of Members of Parliament, upon 
/whom constituents exercised pressure. 
However, what was wanted now was not 
to discuss the grievances of the men, but 
the administration of the Post Office, and 
the facilities which have been given by it 
to the public. He congratulated the 


0 have no one to challenge them except P -. ; oak io 2 , 
] those who had appointed them. A ostmaster-General and the Committee 
. Committee sitting upstairs would have °° the increased facilities promised, and 
t given a full measure of satisfaction to — hg ~ poves a sees gee 
0 all concerned in these complaints. “OUsnt the eg ap . Pew 
However, such apparently was not to restrictions on the sale of stamps across 
d be the case; the Postmaster-General the counter by the public to the Post 
all sen-ubthie dial d d Office would be most inconvenient and 
r : ey saa: ay ayers ae om irksome. ‘The existing practice was con- 
“ a cia a. we til a venient and handy, and therefore he 
e ee AB lige - join . ich his hoped the matter would be re-considered, 
” _— ~~ = » 18 and the proposal withdrawn. 
0 hon. friend the Member for Chesterfield ities 
d Division in humbly submitting the claim | _ He wanted to ask the Postmaster- 
vr of the House of Commons to haye some- General whether he could not see 
at thing to say as to the constitution of his way to making the parcel post 
1e that Committee, either in taking objec. | more useful in country districts. 
e- tion to certain proposed names, or in They had heard much lately of the 
t- submitting others? The Postmaster- difficulties farmers had to deal with 
— General shook his head at that, and i" regard to railway freights on agricul- 
we apparently the right hon. Gentleman tural produce. These difficulties might 
ve meant that jhe was going to appoint ) a es | met by = ee 
e, the Committee on the authority of his ° 1? ner ay ye ry = th bara 
of own selection, and that the House of Xe panera we - mi we sg 7 
Ss Commons would share no responsibility “W¢ Country. in towns there were fre- 
; : . quent deliveries, and a post office for 
1e for the composition of the Committee. llecti cag: : a ‘ 
ns (Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Hear, hear. ] collection was in every other street, so 
ht He would not then argue the point fur- | age bene A ny “ts for : “ gm 
to despa elr small parcels by that 
ull rare “a — dee ess the _ that gh means. But in the country districts the 
| rait on, Gealanan would point ira nny ira, fnew 
: “i ia ‘ — widely scattered, and far from the 
he Committee, and that it would make an | pees. A post office ; and while the Depart- 
ald exhaustive report. The inquiry would | ent distributed ‘parcels, on sink ene 
ta- really partake of the nature of an arbi-| made to collect them. He suggested that 
ild tration, and he trusted that every one the Department should organise a collec- 
yns interested would have a full and free tion of parcels as well as a delivery ; if 
nd opportunity of submitting his evidence. they went to the expense of the one, why 
ere notoftheother. Alternatively, the Depart- 
nt- _ Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, ment might authorise every postman 
The lunbridge)said he thought that thecham- going along the country roads to collect 


ase 





Pions of the Post Office employees had 


parcels, take letters, and sell stamps; in 
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fact, to be a_ travelling Post Oftice. | dispute there was a Board of six miners 
If that were done, it would do a great | and six coal-owners, with an impartial 
service to the country districts. ‘hen,| chairman. That was what he called an 
again, the limit of weight, at present | impartial tribunal. They might dispute 
11 lbs., should be increased, if there was|as to the wages question in the Post 
to be any system which was really to} Office, but he could not imagine any 
compete with the railways, and enable | possible division of opinion on the point 
farmers to send their produce cheaply| that the State ought to be a model 
to the market. employer in seeing that its servants 
| worked in healthy surroundings. It was 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, | shocking to know that the Post Office 
Scotland) said he regretted that he could| officials frequently worked under con- 
not take the same view of the constitu-| ditions imperilling their health and life. 
tion of the Committee of Inquiry as the | He had before him the report of a very 
hon. Member for Tunbridge. He viewed important and interesting conference 
the appointment of that Committee with | which took place between representatives 
some apprehension. He thought a much | of the Post Office workers and a number 
better method would have been for the | of Unionist and Liberal Members of the 
Postmaster-General to investigate all the | House of Commons. He wished to call 
matters and grievances raised, and decide | the attention of the Postmaster-Genera] 
for himself. The Postmaster-General | to a statement which had been communi- 
was in a constitutional position to do cated to him, but as to the correctness of 
so, and had a constitutional responsibility | which he could not pledge himself, as he 
to the House of Commons; whereas, a had no means of knowing. It was with 
Committee appointed from outside would reference to a post office regarding the 
be like a corporation, which had neither | Sanitation of which there had been 
a soul to be damned nor a body to be| many complaints. A Committee in- 
kicked. From some indication the|spected it, and reported that it was 
Postmaster-General had given in reply satisfactory. Afterwards, in consequence 
to the hon. Member for Leicester, | of the pressure which was brought to 
the House of Commons was not to be| bear, the Duke of Norfolk visited it, and 
told the names of the members of the | was so horrified that he insisted on an 
Committee, or to have aright to ex- | immediate expenditure of £15,000. 
press any opinion in regard to them. | 
The hon. Member for Tunbridge said; Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: | 
that this Committee would be a perfectly | cannot trace any history which corre- 
fair and impartial one. How did he} sponds to that statement, which was 


know that ? | made to me before. 


| 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said) Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: If that state- 
that it would be fair and impartial if it | ment were correct it certainly showed a 
purtook of the nature sketched by the| most shocking state of affairs. The idea 
Postmaster General. of a great public Department keeping its 
| servants in laborious employment, which 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said he was| involved a great strain, in insanitary 
sure that the Postmaster-General would | surroundings, ought to shock the con- 
not appoint a Committee which he did/ science of the country. The other day, 
not think fair and impartial; but in an| at Liverpool, some gentlemen came to 
ordinary wages dispute a tribunal would| him from the Birkenhead Office, 
hardly be considered satisfactory on|and they made a statement as to the 
which there was not something like a| conditions of work in that post office 
fair division of representation between | which shocked him. The complaint was 
the classes interested, with, perhaps, an} that the post office accommodation was 
impartial person as an arbitrator or | inadequate, that it was provided at a 
chairman. In Lancashire they had a|time when the work was very much 
Board of Wages, consisting of half employ-| smaller than at present, that the 
ees and half employers, with anemployer| men were overworked, that they 
as chairman ; and in Walesduring the coal/ were constantly breathing bad air 


Mr. Griffith Boscawen. 
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as the result of overcrowding, 
that the staff was always diminished 
by men absent on sick leave. He had 
no opportunity of testing these state- 
ments, but they impressed him because of 
the emphasis with which they were made; 
and it struck him that such surroundings 
were certainly not creditable to the Post 
Office Department. The case was ag- 
gravated by the fact that there was a 
site, the property of the Post Office, 
available for the new Post Office neces- 
sitated by the enormous growth of 
Birkenhead ; but at the present moment 
it served the purpose of a travelling 
circus, and the unfortunate officials 
were kept in insanitary surroundings, 
with the added grievance that before 
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their eyes was a site for a better build- | 


ing. All those matters could be easily 
brought to a test. He was a member 
of the Factories Committee, which did a 
great deal of good work for the working 
classes of the country. It was proposed 
that the Post Office should be brought 
under the Factory Law, but the Chancellor 
ot the Exchequer, who was a master of 
mystification, said that a public Depart- 
ment could not be brought under the 
Factory Acts, and he gave reasons 
with which he himself was taken in at 
the time, though he could not under- 
stand why the State should escape re- 
strictions with regard to labour which 
it imposed on other employers. Could 
anything be more grotesque than a 
Committee of this House imposing 
grave restrictions, some of them no 
doubt expensive and inconvenient re- 
strictions, with regard to labour, and 


at the same time allowing the 
Government to escape. He considered 
that position quite illogical; and 


unless the Postmaster-General was able 
to further enlighten him he could not 
understand why the State should escape 
the healthy restrictions imposed on other 
employers. 

His hon. friend the Member for 
the Clitheroe Division was a member 
ofthe Town Council of Darwen, a town 
which had the great advantage of 
supplying most of the paper used by 
the newspaper Press in this country. 
His hon. friend was a member of a 
Committee which visited those paper 
factories ; they examined them ; they 





went into all the sanitary arrangements ; 
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and | and they made recommendations when 


they found the state of things not very 
desirable. The manufacturers did not 
like this outside interference, but. still 
they had to submit to it. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee were so 
reasonable that they were adopted by 
the Home Office, and the Home Office 
sent a circular to every paper factory in 
Darwen insisting on the recommenda- 
tions being carried out. Why were 
those gentlemen entitled to visit every 
factory in Darwen and compelled to pass 
by the door of the Post Office? Had 
they not as much right to go into the 
Post Office as into any other building 
where labour was employed? If they 
went into the Post Office and found it in 
an insanitary condition, surely the Post 
Office, instead of resisting such inter- 
ference, should welcome it. It would 
save them a lotof trouble, give 
them a lot of information, and enable 
them to do their duty to those for whom, 
as employers, they were responsible. 
The fact was that if the Post Office would 
consent to an independent inspection by 
the local sanitary authorities half the 
complaints would disappear, and if the 
remedies which would be recommended 
were adopted he had no hesitation in 
saying that the right hon. Gentleman 
would hear little more of complaints. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Several points have been raised during 
the course of this debate to which I 
think I ought to make some reply. Let 
me deal, first of all, with the matter to 
which the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken mainly addressed himself, and 
which also formed the subject of comment 
by several other hon. Gentlemen. 1 
thoroughly agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man when he said that the servants of 
the State should not be obliged to work 
under insanitary or improper conditions. 
I think, however, there are reasons— 
though I will not attempt to give them, 
as the hon. Gentleman found difficulty in 
understanding them, even when they 
were put by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— why Crown offices should 
not be treated in exactly the same way 
as establishments carried on for private 
profit and conducted by private enter- 
prise. I think I am right in saying that 
the hon. Gentleman himself was the 


leader of that band of Members who 











resisted the inspection of conventual 
laundries by the Home Office, and other 
establishments of that kind where work 
was carried on. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I do not think 
In 
the first place, I was not a leader of the 
band at all; I had not that honour, 
At the 
same time the right hon. Gentleman 


that that is quite a fair observation. 


although I was a member of it. 


would admit that profound religious 
feelings were stirred in regard to that 
question ; and I do not think it is quite 
fair that the right hon, Gentleman should 
use that argument against me. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
do not wish to do anything unfair, or to 
press the argument for more than it is 
worth. I had no intention of causing 
any offence to the hon. Gentleman by 
saying he was the leader of that band. 
I thought he was the leader, because he 
But in 
case let me put the hon. Gentleman out 


moved the Amendment. 


of the question, if he will allow me, and 
take it on its merits. Here were certain 
establishments, conducted by private 
persons, deliberately excluded by this 
House from Home Office factory inspec- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman that 
they were excluded because profound 


says 


religious feeling was stirred up. That 
is perfectly true ; but I should say that 
safeguarding the sanitary conditions in 
which the people work, the importance of 
preserving the health of the people, and 
the danger that possibly some necessary 
precaution may be overlooked, are not 
less in the case of those laundries than in 
the case of the Government establish- 
ments; and I think I am entitled, to 


that extent, without venturing on the 


religious question at all, to put that as 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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against the general expression of opinion ff 4U¢s 
delivered by the hon. Gentleman. I think § is th 
that in some cases, where there is good § 7 P' 
reason to doubt whether a post oftice is J Me™ 
or is not sanitary, the Postmaster-General nigh 
might well have recourse to the advice § ei 

‘and assistance of the Home Office § ind 
through its factory inspectors. I myself until 
recently received a report from a Home § ° ° 
Office inspector on the accommodation at J OUr 
the General Post Office which nay remove § tate 
some of the hon. Gentleman’s misappre- § )rop 
hensions. I have no doubt that had the § egal 
General Post Office been in the hon. @ erta 
Gentleman’s constituency he would have §f Vith 
received as shocking an account regarding § jer f 
it as he received about the offices he § 3ut 
mentioned. The Home Office inspector § inde 
went over the General Post Office, and fof a/ 
the only alterations he recommended were ] Mem 
certainly very trifling. They are now ] side t 
carried out. He said that the air was © whon 
generally good, the sanitary condition fare ¢ 
excellent, and that although the building } guch_ 
was neither a factory nor a workshop it | syb-le 
would comply with the requirements of | from 
the Factory Acts had they been applicable. | sugge 
Hon. Gentlemen must understand that my ¢ 
these ex parte statements made in regard fanyoy 
to the sanitary condition of post offices fho tal 
must not be accepted as definite and final juesti 
proof. At the same time it is quite Byyuii 
true that in some cases where we are about fhon, } 
to move into a new office, I cannot, for 
the short term that the staff may remain Me 
in the old office, recommend that large held t 
expenditure should be undertaken for -_ 
sanitary and other requirements. But 7 
all these cases should be brought to the}, oli 
notice of the Postmaster-General, and, if fhours 
brought to his notice, he will investigate 
them. My complaint is, not that thef \ir 
members of the Post Office staff should regret 
go to hon. Members and make statements, those 
and that hon. Members should rais¢fhon. } 
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rion § questions in this House. My complaint 
tink & is that they should go to hon. Members 
ood § 2 preference tocoming to the Postmaster- 
e is § weneral, to whom, I would hope, they 
eral @ night have gone in these matters, he 
vice  leing their natural friend and protector, 
ice nd beyond whom they should not go 
rself until, at any rate, they had failed 
ome fy 0 obtain redress at his hands. Of 
n at @ ourse the debate has turned on the 
nove | tatement I made as to the action I 
jpre- ff jropose to take in order to obtain advice 
lthe™ egarding the scales of wages paid to 
hon. ™ ertain classes of Post Office officials. 
have @ Vith a great deal of what the hon. Mem- 
ding J jer for Battersea said I am in agreement. 
s he § 3ut I do not agree with him in what I 
ector § inderstood him to lay down as the duty 
and Jof a Minister in my position. The hon. 
were | Member says that if I ask gentlemen out- 
now } side this House to advise me—gentlemen 
' Was | whom I shall try to choose because they 
lition } are competent to give advice—if I ask 
Iding | such gentlemen to give me advice, I am 
op.it } subletting my authority and derogating 
its of | from the dignity of this House. He 
‘able. \ suggests that I ought sooner to act on 
that |my own responsibility, and not go to 
egard Janyone outside for advice ; that I ought 
yflices fho take my own line in dealing with these 
final Jijuestions and refuse any other form of 
quite Finquiry. I do not know how long the 
about Thon. Member has held such views. 
t, for 
man Mr. JOHN BURNS: I have always 
large held them, both with regard to municipal 
n TOF End to State servants. I think the Post- 
But , ’ ' 
_ fmaster-General’s staff is more competent 
0 We bo advise him on questions of wages and 
nd, if hours than any outside experts. 
tigate 
it the} Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
should frezret the hon. Member has not expressed 
ments, {those views before. Last year, when the 
_ raise thon. Member for the Chesterfield Division 
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moved for an inquiry into Post Oftice 
grievances—not a limited inquiry into a 
specific point, but a general inquiry into 
the whole range of Post Office administra 
tion—and proposed a reduction in the 
salary of the Postmaster-General by way 
of giving effect to his views, the hon. 
Member for Battersea supported him. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: Yes. But why ? 
Because we were asking for a Committee 
of this House to assist the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hon. Member's objection is not to 
sub-letting or taking advice from other 
people; it is only to the proposal to 
select gentlemen who are not Members of 
this House, instead of throwing the 
matter into the hands of a Committee 
of this House. He was good enough to 
he would select such a 
He take 
the Members for the Oxford and Cambridge 


tell me how 


Committee. said he would 
Universities, because they have no postal 
employees amongst their constituents, and 
because, I suppose, they would be es- 
pecially impartial men on labour questions, 
they had 
business 


concerned 
he 


would add a Peer, possibly to give dignity 


as never been 


in transactions. Then 


to the Committee. What a strange 


selection! By what authority is the 
Postmaster-General to nominate such a 
Committee as that? Surely the hon. 
Member knows that his suggestion is 
not practicable for any Postmaster- 
General or any Minister of the Crown 
to follow. That is not the way in which 
Select Committees are nominated. For 
my own part, I have given a great deal 
of attention to this wages question since 


I have been responsible for the manage- 
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ment of the Post Office. Before I held | 


my present ottice, I had some knowledge | 





of it, as, in my capacity of Secretary to | 
the Treasury, I represented the Post- | 
master-General in this House, but now | 
that my responsibility is more direct | 
iy knowledge is more complete, and my | 
opportunities of acquiring information | 
are greater. While 1 think that, on the | 
whole, the Post Oftice scales of pay are | 
just, and even rather generous, and that | 
it is quite possible that an inquiry might | 
show that in some cases they are too 
high, it is 
cases they might not be justified, and | 
I do not believe that a Minister of 
the Crown derogates own | 


also clear that in some} 


from his 
authority, or the dignity of the House, | 
by seeking advice from those who are 
The 


propose to adopt will not lessen my 


competent to give it. course | 
responsibility, but will enable me to 
come to a decision, with the concurrence 
of the Treasury, in the light of fuller 
information. | intend to give the 
names of the Committee to the House 
as soon as they are complete, but I 
think it inadvisable tosubmit their names 


I decline 


to ask busy men to give their time to 


to be voted on by the House. 


the public service in this way, with the 


condition that their names shall first be | 


submitted. If the names I submit do 
not meet with the approval of the 
House, it will be for the House to 


express its want of confidence in me. | 
I think it would be impossible to get | 
mren of the authority and position | | 
hope to secure, unless the scope of the| 
inquiry is kept within reasonable bounds. | 
Having once come to a conclusion as | 
to the proper scales of pay for the | 
classes | have named, it will be com-| 


Mr. 


Austen Chamberlain. 
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'not be unwilling to adopt it. 
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paratively easy for the Postmaster. 
General to decide as to the other 


standards. 


My the Member 
Tunbridge has raised the question of 


hon. friend for 
extending the facilities for the collection 
the rural districts. [ 


understand my hon. friend to suggest 


of parcels in 


that postmen, delivering in rural districts, 
should be empowered to sell stamps and 
to accept letters and parcels; but a 
postman ina rural district does these 
things now, although, of course, he can- 
not carry more than a@ certain weight. 
It is one thing for a postman to accept 
parcels and letters offered to him on his 


‘round and another thing to say that, 


whether he has letters to deliver at a 
house or not, he shall call to see whether 
That 
It 


could not be carried out with the present 


there is anything to send away. 


will be a very large undertaking. 


staff, and would utterly disorganise the 
delivery of letters. If, however, he could 
see his way to further development, he 
should not be slow to adopt it. As to the 
suggestion that extra facilities should be 
given for the carriage of parcels of agricul- 
tural produce the late Mr. Hanbury, with 
whom I discussed this matter, was unable 
to suggest a scheme, and I can only say 
that if I can possibly find one I shall 
The hon. 
Member for Leicester has asked me as 
to the question of special leave of absence. 
I dealt with that subject fully last year. 
At the present time working postmen 
have fourteen days’ holiday on full pay 


in the year, In addition to that, subject 


'to the necessities of the moment, they 


may have ten days’ special leave with pay, 


_if they apply for it, on their providing a 


Is not that reasonable leave 
as compared with what working men in 


substitute. 


other employments are allowed? I think 
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it is very generous, and I do not hold it | any employer would agree to the 
is right to give any further concession in| matter being referred to a body of 
fat direction. On that point I have! workmen outside the trade to settle? 
sven my final reply to the Post Office; The effect of the hon. Gentleman’s 
slicials. Seeing that we have had ample | action would be to delay the removal of 
jseussion may I appeal to the Committee | grievances, and therefore he held that 
» allow us to get the Vote, especially as| the scope of the inquiry ought to be 
» reduction has been moved. _widened. He could tell the right hon. 
‘Gentleman that there was seething 
Mr. NANNETTI (Dublin, College discontent in the Dublin Post Office, and 
Green) regretted that the right hon. the Lord Mayor and citizens had 
fentleman, in endeavouring to make a agreed that the officials were not well 
vse against the hon. Member for the | treated. He moved the reduction of 
Sotland Division, should have in-| the Vote by £100. 
yoduced the question of the inspection | 
‘conventual institutions. The argument Motion made, and Question proposed, 
ras not well founded, because the hon. «That [tem A (Salaries) be reduced by 
Jember had never objected to the £100, in respect of the Salary of the 
anitary inspection of convents. The) Postmaster-General.—(Mr. Nanwetti.) 
right hon. Gentleman had asserted that 
when complaints were made as to in- Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, Hox. 
sanitation they were brought immediately 


, ton) said that though many of them who 


\ ( ention given to 
inder his notice and attention give had taken an interest in this question for 


them, but he could assure him that in 


many years might be disappointed at the 
the City of Dublin that was not the 


| decision arrived at by the Postmaster- 
case. Time after time the eben °F General, he still thought that the Com- 
the Sanitary Officer of the City had 


mittee marked distinctly a step in 
en drawn to the condition of the 


advance. Hitherto there had been tun 
Dn : ie 2 : 
ost Office, and he had replied that he o}durate refusal on the part of Post- 
ad no power to enter on Government | masters-General to consider the claims 


remises. Why should not such premises | }rought forward by the postal establish- 
e equally open to inspection with) ment for an inquiry into various 





rivate workshops ? He did not think matters of which they complained, and 
e right hon. Gentleman had met the although the proposed Committee might 
aim of the men in anything like a fair | not altogether satisfy the postal clerks, 
f generous manner. ‘The inquiry) he felt it would result in placing before 
omised had reference only to the/ the House a great amount of evidence 
uestion of pay. But there were other which would lead to further inquiry into 
rievances which ought to be considered, | the conditions under which the postal 
nd amongst them the cases of favourit- | service was administered. He regretted 
m in promotion which so often occurred. “that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
sto the character of the Committee he | answered questions put to him in the 
ould like to know if, in the case of a | course of the debate as to why certain 

| ¢ 


ispute between employersand employees, 


classes were to be exempted from the 
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afforded to members of the staff to present | inquiry, and what opportunities would be 


their case. 


employees were outside the scope of the | 


inquiry. As had been suggested by the 
hon. Members for Battersea and Plymouth, 
it was not right that the investigation 
should be confined to the higher grades of 
the postal staff; it ought rather to deal 
with the lowly-paid classes, whose position 
had become a by-word in the country. 
It was disappointing, indeed it was almost 
a shame, that a class whose wages ranged 
from 18s. to 25s. weekly, and whose 
case had not been reconsidered since 
1878, should be left out in the cold. 
There were other classes omitted, the 


sub-postmaster and the engineers and | 


linemen, whose case deserved considera- 


tion. The Postmaster-General had shown 


he was a master of his business and not | 


merely an ornament of the Depart- 
ment, but he had not that evening | 
taken them very far along the road 


of reform; still the Committee will 
probably lead to a_ useful exchange 
of ideas. He regretted that the reduction 
of the Vote had been moved, because, if 
the Committee were composed of men of 
wide experience in dealing with large 


masses of men and a variety of interests, | 


Why was it that 80,000} history, and he hoped the result would be 


| to largely improve their position. 

| 

| Mr. LOUGH said it was quite im- 
possible in the time left to them to 
the statement of the right 
-hon. Gentleman, which had dealt with a 
‘question of gigantic importance, viz., the 
‘re-purchase of stamps across the Post 
Office counter. Perhaps there had been 
/some pilfering, which it was desirable to 


| discuss 


| stop, but in order to do that they ought 
‘not to treat as rogues every one who 
| wished to sell stamps to she Post Office. 

| Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
| do not suggest doing anything of the 
| kind, 


Mr. LOUGH said he would deal with 
| the matter on a later occasion. 

And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
| left the Chair to make his Report to the 
| House. 

| 
| Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


it would be able to ascertain if the scale | 


of wages paid in the Post Office was in 
accordance with the scale generally paid 
in outside employment. Personally he 
was confident that the result of the in- 


quiry would be to prove that the com- 


30ROUGH FUNDS BILL 


(Not amended by the Standing Com 


mittee), considered ; Bill to be read the 


| third time upon Monday next. 


plaints made year after year were well | 


founded. It was all very well to say 


that the taxpayer must be considered, | 


but they must also remember that postal 
the of 


employees were servants 


al 


| OUTDOOR RELIEF (PENSIONERS) 
BILL. 


| 
| Considered in Committee, and reported, 
| with an Amendment; Bill, as amended, 


_to be considered upon Monday next. 


monopoly, and if they lost their appoint- | 


ment had little or no chance of getting 
They 


had entered on a new chapter of postal 


similar employment elsewhere. 


| 
| Adjourned at five minutes after 
| Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. | Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) 


Friday, 1st May, 1903. | Bill. Committee to meet on Tuesday 
5 | next. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


| Tynemouth and District Tramways 
| Bill [H.1.]. Report from the Committee 
of Selection that the five Lords appointed 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the | # Select Committee on the Carmarthen 
House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- Shire Electric Power Bill [H.L.], and 
ments had laid upon the Table the | other Bills, do form the Select Committee 
Certificates from the Examiners that the for the consideration of the Tynemouth 


Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
. ing Bills have not been complied with— 


Salford Corporation [H.L.]. (Petition 


> for additional provision.) 


5 


North-Western Electricity and Power 
> Sas [H.L. }. 
; vision.) 


And the Certificates that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the 
‘following Bills have been complied 


with— 
‘ 


Ipswich Gas ; Great Northern and City 
Railway ; Broadstairs Gas; Bath Cor- 
| poration Water ; Bridgwater Gas; East 
Ardsley Gas ; Stoke Newington Borough 
Council ; Midland Railway ; North Middle- 
P sex Gas. 


And the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the 
following Bill have not been complied 
with—- 


















Maidstone Gas. 


The same were ordered to lie on the! 
Table. 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway | 
Extension of Time) Bill ; North-Western | 
Electricity and Power Gas Bill [H.L.] | 
‘Petition for additional provision) ; Sal- | 
ord Corporation Bill {H.L.] (Petition for | 
dditional provision); Maidstone Gas 
ill. Examiner’s Certificates of non-| 
‘ompliance with the Standing Orders | 
eferred to the Standing Orders Com- | 
ittee on Thursday next. 


= 


| 
Hove, Worthing, and District Tram- | 
rays Bill [H.L.]. A witness ordered to | 
ttend the Select Committee. 


Frinton-on-Sea Sea Defences Bill [1. a | 

he King’s consent signified ; and Bill 

eported from the Select Committee, | 

vith Amendments. | 
] 


VOL. CXXI. [FourTH SERIEs. 





(Petition for additional pro- | 


and District Tramways Bill [H.1.]; read, 
and agreed to ; all petitions referred to 
the Committee, with leave to the 
petitioners praying to be heard by 
counsel against the Bill to be heard as 
| desired, as also counsel for the Bill. 

| 
| Manchester Corporation Bill [H.L.], 
\The order made yesterday appointing 
certain Lords the Select Committee to 
consider the Bill, discharged. 


Liverpool University Bill [H.L.]. Read 
2* (according to order). 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
| Bill [H.L.]. Read 3°; Amendments made; 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


| Cleveland and Durham County 
Electric Power Bill [H.L.]. Read 3*, and 
| passed, and sent to the Commons. 


| Western Trust Bill [#.L.]. Returned 


from the Commons agreed to. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


HOUSE OF LORDS MANUSCRIPTS. 


Message from the Commons for copy 
of the Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 
Volume II. (New Series) ; Ordered to be 
communicated. 


TRANSVAAL. 


Papers relating to the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, 1903 (Ordinance No. 1) ; 
Presented [by Command], and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY. 
General Report of the proceedings of 
the Conservators of the River Thames 
during the year ended 3lst December, 
1902; with a statement of the accounts 
2Q 
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of the Conservators for that year; De HOUSE OF COMMONS 


livered (pursuant to Act), and ordered Frid + Maw. 1903 
to lie on the Table. riday, 1st May, 1903, 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 


CHILDREN (AMENDMENT) BILL [1.1. }. ieee 
The following Lords were named of UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 


the Select Committee : BUSINESS. 
E. Ancaster, r ' Saiiaee , Bill 
| Sittingbourne District Gas Bill, read 
4 — ; | the third time, and passed. 
: | Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Bill, 
L. Monkswell, verbal Amendment made (King’s Con- 
L. Alverstone ; sent signified) ; Bill read the third time, 


‘and passed. 
The Committee to appoint their own Great Eastern Railway Bill,asamended, 
Chairman. considered ; to be read the third time. 
MANCHURIA. Great Northern Railway Bill, as 
,}amended, considered: Amendments 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For! made; Bill to be read the third time. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Metropolitan Police Provisional Order 
Lanspownk): My Lords, I may perhaps  i}), read a second time, and committed. 
supplement by a few words the state- “i Re 
ment which I made in reply to Lord: cal Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Spencer last night upon the subject of — (Housing of Working Class’s), 
the evacuation of Manchuria. I have Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
received from the Russian Ambassador, , OTders of the Local Government Board 
to whom I had addressed an inquiry for Ireland relating to the urban dis- 
upon the subject, a verbal statement to tricts of Athlone and Kingstown (two); 
the following effect :—The information 
which has reached the British Govern- 
ment as to the conditions required for 
the evacuation of Manchuria is not at Local Government(Ireland) Provisional 
all correct. The discussions which are Orders (Housing of Working Classes) 
proceeding at Pekin concern Manchuria Bill, “to confirm certain Provisional 
alone, and have reference to certain | Orders of the Local Government Board 
guarantees which are indispensable for for Ireland relating to the urban dis 
securing the most important Russian trictsof Athlone and Kingstown (two) ;” 
interests in the province after the with- presented accordingly, and read the first 
drawal of the Russian troops. As for time; to be referred to the Examiners 
measures which might tend to exclude of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
foreign Consuls or — foreign — printed. [Bill 173.] 
merce and the use of ports, suc ahs ' ‘ — 
measures are far from entering into the C a _ er — - 
intentions of the Imperial Government. | ea ‘ R og + ¥ vata a 
They consider, on the contrary, that the — ts. Se Se ae ae 
development of foreign commerce is one ~*” 
of the main objects for which the Nelson Corporation Bill, reported, 
Russian Government have undertaken , with Amendments ; Report to lie upon 
the construction of lines of railway in | the Table, and to be printed. 
that part of the world. 


toiney-General for Ireland and Mr. 
Wyndham. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP D). 


House adjourned at twenty-five , Mr. NIcou reported from the Com- 


inutes before Five o'clock, : : . 
minates before Five olock | mnitgee on Group D of Private Bill 


before Eleven o'clock. That the parties promoting the Thames | 





ordered to be brought in by Mr. At | 
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Steamboat Trust Bill had stated that the 
evidence of Mr. William Charles Robin- 
son, Superintendent of Thames Police, 
Wapping, E.; Captain C. P. Wilson, 
Principal Officer of the Marine Sur. 
veyors’ Department, Board of Trade, 79, 
Mark Lane, E.C.; Mr. James W. 
Richardson, Senior Engineer Surveyor, 


Board of Trade, North Shields; Mr. 
James Watt, Surveyor of Marine 
Department, Board of Trade, 79, 
Mark Lane, E.C.; Mr. James H. 


Gough, of Moss Grange, Nether Street, 
North Finchley ; and Mr. George Holland, 
Sub.inspector of Thames Police, Waterloo 
Pier, W.C., was essential to their case ; 
and, it having been proved that their 
attendance could not be procured with- 
vut the intervention of the House, he 
had been instructed to move that the 
said William Charles Robinson, C. P. 
Wilson, James W. Richardson, James 
Watt, James H. Gough, and George 
Holland do attend the said Committee 
on Monday next, at half-past Eleven of 
the clock. 


Ordered, That Mr. William Charles 
Robinson, Captain C. P. Wilson, Mr. 
James W. Richardson, Mr. James Watt, 
Mr. James H. Gough, and Mr. George 
Holland, do attend the Committee on 
Group D. of Private Bills on Monday 
next, at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


Nantyglo and Blaina Water Bill, 
reported | Parties do not proceed]; Report 
to lie upon the Table. 


Leigh Corporation Bill, reported from 
the Select Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bill, with Amend- 
ments. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to. 
be printed. 

PETITIONS. 
AGED PENSIONERS (No. 2) BILL. 
: Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to | 
lie upon the Table. 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 
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Denton ; 
Bowling ; 
Ellistown ; 


Petitions. 


Grayfield Pit; Waleswood ; 
Paisley; Ashton Moss; 
Motherwell ; Bellshill ; 
Snibston ; Hightown; Wharneliff; 
Silkstone; Hindley (nine); Cradleye 
Lye; Wellshot; Alloa;  Tillicoultry ; 
Clackmannan; Alva; Devon; and 
Swanwick Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 
Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS BILL AND COUNTY 
COURTS JURISDICTION EXTENSION 
BILL. 

Petition from Huddersfield, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL, 


Petition from Bath, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Bathgate : 
and Benholme ; to lie upon the Table. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL. 
Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table, 
FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


| HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


BILL. 
Petition from Battersea, in favour; to 


lie upon the Table. 
- HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


(LONDON) BILL. 
Petition from Battersea, in favour; to 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


lie upon the Table. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. | 
| 


Petitions in favour: from West-| 
houghton (three); Fence; 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(REPAYMENT OF LOANS) BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 


Aldwarke ; lie upon the Table. 


2Q2 
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LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Petitions for alteration: from Elgin ; 
Banff ; and Pittenweem ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 


Petitions against: from Codford ; 
Oxtord (four) ; Balham ; Boscastle; and 
Gainsborough ; to lie upon the Table. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BIUL. 


Petition from Birmingham and other 
places, in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


MOTOR CARS (TAXATION). 


Petition from Pembroke, for legisla- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


PETROLEUM BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Huddersfield; 
and Battersea ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF ADULTERATED BUTTER 
BILL. 

Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 

SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Rochdale ; 
Trowbridge ; Seven Kings ; and Batter- 
sea ; to lie upon the Table. 


TIED HOUSES (ABOLITION) BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TIED HOUSES (FREEING) BILL. 
Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 
Petitions in favour ; from Westhough- 
ton (three) ; Fence ; Aldwarke ; Grayfield 
Pit; Waleswood ; Hindley (nine); Den- 
ton; Paisley; Ashton Moss; Bowling ; 
Motherwell; Bellshill; Ellistown ; Snib- 
ston , Hightown ; Wharncliffe Silkstone ; 
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Tye ; Cradley ; Wellshot ; Alloa ; Tillicoul- 
try; Clackmannan; Alva; Devon; and 
Swanwick Collieries; to lie upon the 


Reports, &c. 


_ Table. 


TRAMWAYS (HOURS OF LABOUR) BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE DISPUTES 


4s 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 


lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS BILL. 
Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


WAGES BOARDS BILL. 


Petition from Battersea, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRANSVAAL. 

Copy presented, of Papers relating to 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 1903 
(Ordinance No. 1), or the Transvaal [by 
Command] ; tolie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 6, 1903). 


Copy presented, of Accession of the 
Republic of Guatemala to the Conven- 
tion signed at Geneva, 22nd August, 
1864, for the Amelioration of the Condi- 
tion of the Wounded in Armies in the 
Field, 24th March, 1903 [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2967 to 2968 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :— 


THAMES CONSERVANCY. 
General Report and Accounts of the 
Conservators for 1902 [by Act]; to be 
printed. [No. 139.] 
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| which carried the persons other than 


Wife's Sister Bill. 


CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. | British subjects who were landed in this 


Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum— 
Attendants’ Hours. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.): To | 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 


is aware that the tradesmen employed | 


in Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum | S i i ( 
'of the remaining thirty-nine who have 


are compelled to work every second 


week for ninety-nine hours fifty-five | 
minutes, and for seventy-seven and a_ 


half hours during each of the other 
weeks ; and that they have to discharge 
the duties of attendant during portion 
of the day in addition to performing 
their work as tradesmen ; and whether 
he will cause inquiry into the matter 
with the object of limiting their duty to 
the work of their respective trades and 
lessening their hours of labour. 
(Answered by Mr. Atkinson.) 
ants at this asylum are eighty-seven and 
sixty-six in alternate weeks. They dis- 
charge the duties of attendant during a 
portion of the day in addition to per- 
forming their work as tradesmen. But 
no grievance arises out of this state of 
facts, inasmuch as they accepted their 
appointments subject to this condition. 
The matter has already been fully in- 


vestigated, and it is not proposed to’ 


make any change in the conditions of 
their service. 


Alien Immigration. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): To ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he will state if any, 
and, if so, how many, of the aliens who 
have in recent years emigrated from 
England but were rejected by the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada as 
unworthy of admission to North American 
soil, having been, or being, convicts, idiots, 
lunatics, paupers, or so diseased as likely 


to hecome a public charge, are still main- | 


tained at the expense of the British 
people ; and, if so, whether he can take 
steps to prevent this being done in the 
future. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 1 
have no means of answering the Question 
directly, but I have ascertained by inquiry 


The| 


working hours of the tradesmen attend- , 


country in 1902, after being rejected by 
| the United States or Canadian authorities, 
that the great majority of these persons 
were sent by them out of the United 
Kingdom. Out of a total of 423 aliens 
so landed I have definite information that 
at least 384 were repatriated, and prob- 
ably this was also the case with several 


not yet been traced. 


Metropolitan Poor Law Children suffering 
from Ophthalmia and Ringworm. 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, if he can state 
the number of Metropolitan Poor Law 
children at present suffering from 
ophthalmia and ringworm respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) It 
appears from returns for the week ending 
4th April that there were 149 cases of 
ophthalmia in the district and separate 
Poor Law schools in the Metropolis, and 
203 in the special school provided by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board for the 
reception of ophthalmic children. The 
same returns show that there were 151 
eases of ringworm in the district and 
separate schools, and 419 in the special 
school provided by the Asylums Board 
for ringworm cases. I cannot state the 
number of children in Metropolitan 
workhouses and infirmaries at present 
suffering from these diseases, but I am 
about to obtain a return on the subject. 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
[SECOND READING. | 


*SirGILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) 
said that it was his privilege to introduce 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill to this 
House for its Second Reading. As hon. 
Members were aware, and most people in 
the country also, this was not the first 
time this subject had been presented for 


| the consideration of Parliament, and he 


_hoped, with a great many others, that 


in one sense it would be the last time, 
inasmuch as that he trusted facilities 
would be given for the passage of the 


from the principal shipping companies | measure through the House, and that it 
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not think that he need go into the 
history of the Bill very carefully or very 


extensively. The House had listened to ¢/ec' ; 
again had this House assented to the 


a great many debates upon the subject, 
and a large 


torical and social aspects. 
House would allow him indulgence, he 
would briefly refer to the course of the 
Bill in this House in the past. The right 
hon. Gentleman. the Member for 
Wolverhampton. two years ago, gave 


what seemed to him a very succinct, | 


careful, and authoritative statement 
of that history. Perhaps, however, 
he might be permitted to say that the 
Bill had passed its Second Reading in 
this House fifteen times: that it had 
once passed the House of Lords: that it 
had passed a Second Reading in the 
House of Lords in 1896 by a majority of 
twenty-nine, and a Third Reading by. a 
majority of thirty-eight. Since 1835 this 
Bill had been very much before the 
public, and had been very much before 
this House. They had been told in the 
past that although the House of Commons 
had given its assent to the principle of 
the Bill that did not necessarily represent 
the opinion of the country. Well, he 
thought that was possibly a fair argu- 
ment to use were it not the case that the 
House of Commons, through a great many 
years, had approved of the principle of 
the Bill; that both political parties, and 
the Parliamentary representative leader- 
ship of both political parties. had given 
their asset to the principle of the Bill. 
During the last twenty-five years a very 
great change had come over the opinion 
of the public in this country in regard 
to this measure, as was evidenced in 
many directions. It might be perfectly 
just to say that, if the Bill had only passed 
through its Second Reading in one Parlia- 
ment, that did not represent the opinion 
of the country; but again, and agam 
and again the principle had been affirmed 
in this House, and he thought that a 
fair and a just conclusion from that was 
that this House did represent the opinion 
of the country in that respect. They 
were asked if this question had been 
brought prominently forward at election 
times. He admitted that it had not—that 
was not denied. But that was an admis- 
sion that need not act against the opinion 
of the House as to this Bill. There were 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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would eventually become law. He did | a great many questions which were im- 


portant to a section of the public of this 
country which were not necessarily 
election topics. Again, and again and 


principle of justice to the minority: 


because only a minority asked for it it 
should not be received and passed into 
law, then he pointed to the history of 
the country to show that the views 
of the minority were acknowledged, in 
order that no disability or injury should 
be done to them, provided that no great 
injury was done to the general public. 
The argument of the minority was the last 
argument which should be used in this 
Chamber, which had afhrmed again and 
again, that no body in the community 
should be injured by the laws of this 
country. He had said that a great 
change had taken place in the opinion of 
the country, and he would point to the 
fact that while twenty-five years ago 
scarcely a petition was presented in 
favour of the Bill, since then 1,000 peti- 
tions had come from Royal and Parlia- 
mentary boroughs in Scotland, 8,000 out 
of 9,500 Nonconformist ministers, and 
480 mayors and ex-mayors of the dif- 
ferent towns of the country, had pre 
sented petitions in its favour. There was 
not a newspaper in Scotland at the 
present time of any importance that did 
not advocate this Bill. There was 
scarcely an important newspaper in 
England that did not advocate it. Of the 
great newspapers of London alone, thir- 
teen were for it, and only three against 
it. Of fifty-two weekly newspapers, forty- 
two were for it, and ten against. In ihe 
provinces fifty newspapers were for it, and 
thirteen against. In Ireland three im- 
portant papers were for it, and there was 
no evidence of any againstit. The Synod 
of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland hadaffirmed the Bill in principle, 
and the Methodists, Primitive Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Baptists sup- 
ported it 


There was another point which he 
wished to impress on the House, because 
it belonged to all the arguments made 
in the past concerning the religious atti- 
tude towardsthe Bill. Twenty-five years 
ago 210 Archbishops, Bishops and clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church within 
the metropolitan area petitioned this 
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House in favour of legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, within the 
borders of the United Kingdom. Now, 
that came from the clergy of the Church 
—one of whose most distinguished Pre- 
lates, Cardinal Wiseman, said, in reply to 
a question put to him by the Royal Com- 
mission of 1847, that the marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister was purely a 
matter for ecclesiastical legislation, and 
was not contrary to Scripture. Cardinal 
Newman, whose evidence had been quoted 
before but might be again, also aftirmed 
the principle so far as it dealt with 
the poor. That was the appeal which 
he made that day, and for the working 
classes, because they had less power 
in the land to get legislation passed 
by this House than any other section of 
the community, but upon whom this 
disability weighed more heavily than 
upon any other portion of the com- 
munity. The argument of the action 
of the colonies in passing similar legisla- 
tion had been used by the supporters of 
the Bill, but he did not wish to press 
that too heavily. There was a point, 
however, that he wished to press. The 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich 
had, in this House, in the past, said that 
if the colonies injudiciously abused the 
principle of self-government granted to 
them, that was no reason why we should 
not legislate for ourselves. He presumed 
that he had the right to suggest that his 
noble friend meant that the colonies had 
abused the right of self-government. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich): I 
do not think that I used the word 
“abused.” I think I said that they had 
injudiciously exercised the right of self- 
government. 


Sik GILBERT PARKER said that he 
left the House to form its own judgment 
as to what the noble Lord meant. But 
he wished to say that the noble Lord, and 
other of his supporters in this House—for 
the noble Lord did lead in all matters 
that pertained to the Church, or the 
particular portion of the Church to which 
he attached himself—wished to convey 
that the colonies could do as they pleased. 
He submitted that that liberal spirit with 
which his Lordship allowed the Colonies 
to do just as they pleased, was best 
represented by the lines of the poet, for 
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Wife's Sister Bill, 


| whom he suspected the noble Lord had 


an admiration, which ran-— 


| ** Abroad too kind, at home ‘tis steadfast 


hate 
And the eternal tempest of debate.” 


He submitted that this House, taking 
into consideration the Imperial significance 
of this Bill, should pay some regard to 
the view of this question adopted by the 
colonies. They represented 12,000,000 
of well-meaning, cleanly-living people of 
Moreover, the Bishops of 
the Colonial Church, who were consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
had a certain duty to that See from which 
their ecclesiastical dominion came, had, he 
was bound to say, not translated that 
duty into an opposition to the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. Only the other day the 
Synod of New South Wales affirmed the 
principle that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was not contrary to 
the Scripture, thereby bringing them- 


selves into line with the law of the 
land. It had been said concerning the 


colonies and the United States, that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
represented a somewhat low view of the 
marriage ceremony. He could not think 
so wher he was reminded of the fact that 
it was a Roman Catholic who brought 
into the House of Commons of the 
Dominion ef Canada the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill passed into law there. At the 
same time, he was reminded that there 
was no such thing as a divorce law in 
Canada. He was presenting that point 
for the reason that it had been said that 
the idea of passing the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill represented a lower order of 
religious intelligence—should he say !—and 
that there was less respect for the bond of 
matrimony in the United States than in 
this country. He believed that argument 
would not stand the test of the facts 
either in the colonies or the United 
States. He wished to say that if the 
United States had not accepted the code of 
marriage law as it was accepted in the 
United Kingdom, it was because the 
United States as well as Canada, 
Australia, and all the colonies had drawn 
a very sharp line of distinction between 
consanguinity and affinity. That lay at 
the basis of the law of the United States 
and the colonies. He had heard remarks 
made on this subject in this House 
regarding the United States which were 


extremely offensive to all people who 
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understood what domestic life in the 
United States was. He was not holding 
a brief for the United States, but he 
maintained that the United States was 
to-day nearer to the symmetry of that 
old arch which had been held up for 
centuries as representative of the law of 
marriage, than England. In nineteen of 
the states of the United States marriage 
with cousins was not permitted ; in forty- 
seven of the States marriage between 
aunts and nephews was prohibited ; and 
it was in order to prejudice opinion in 
this country that it was said that because 
divorcee was so easy there, the United 
States was extremely lax in its views of 
the marriage ceremony. That was not so. 
Divorce, in itself, was not necessarily a 
low idea of the bond of matrimony. 
They knew perfectly well that the 
Church of England had persistently 
opposed the law of divorce in this 
country. 

He wished to say that he believed 
that all hon. Members who had 
opposed this Bill did so with absolute 
sincerity and from a very high stand- 
point. He believed that the marriage 
ceremony was not only the holiest but 
the most mystical ceremony, within 
the exercise of men and women 
who had a duty to perform to their 
country. But he desired to say also that 
that view was not one which applied to 


the majority of the people in this nation, | 
orto the majority of mankind, for at | 


the present time they knew very well that 


in nearly all countries of Europe people | 


might marry their deceased wife’s sister. 


In Russia those who were not Members of | 


the Orthodox Church might so marry, 


and in France by dispensation, and in | 


nearly all Protestant countries by right 
of law. He believed that if the people 
of this country were appealed to they 
would by a vast majority give an 
affirmation to the principle of this Bill. 

It had been said that working men 
had not made any appeal in favour of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
There was no hon. Member re- 
presenting the working classes who 


had not again and again affirmed his 

belief that the Bill would be good for 

the working classes of this country. 

He had received a letter irom the hon. 

Member who represented the railway 

servants regretting he could not be 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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present, and stating that he believed 
that most of the working men of this 
country would strongly approve of the 
Bill being passed. The hon. Member 
also said that difficulties had arisen with 
friendly societies when working men 
had married their deceased wives’ 
sisters, illegally and unlawfully, but not 





improperly. That represented a matter 
|of conscience, which he believed was 
|not held in low esteem in this House. 
| At a Trades Congress not long ago 
| the principle of the Bill was affirmed by 
|a majority of over 90 per cent. 


| The matter had been dealt with so 
| frequently that he would only make one 
|further reference. and that he would 
| make with due care and due anxiety, asa 
| Churchman who was in sympathy with 
| the practices and customs of the Church. 
| He believed religion to be the basis of 
|the morality and good living of every 
‘country. He believed that the Church 
|should care for the welfare of the 
| working man as sincerely as it cared 
|for the welfare of the highest in the 
iland. He believed that the working 
{man desired this Bill; and if he did 
| desire it, and as long as, for conscience 
|sake, he, married’ his deceased 
| wife's sister illegally, it should be the 
| duty of this House to see that facilit‘es 
were given to him to become legilly 
moral within the bounds of his own 
conscience. He believed firmly that the 
working man would profit by the puss- 
ing of this Bill—profit morally, profit 
in character, and profit in public and 
civic spirit. He believed that the argu- 
/ment that the wife’s sister would, as it 
were, sit upon the hearthstone waiting 
for her sister’s death, was an absurd 
argument. It was petty; it was pre- 
posterous. What was the position of the 
working man? Take the case oi @ 
working man who earned 30s. a week. 
He has four or five children, he is at 
work every day, his pleasures are few, 
and his circle of acquaintances is 
small. His wife falls ill, and, if she has 
the good fortune to have a sister, the 
sister takes the place of the housekeeper, 
the nurse, and the housemaid for the 
benefit of the children. The wife dies. 
and the sister sacrifices herself, her 
opportunities, and her life for the 
family of her sister—not necessarily for 
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the family of the man. 
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he must not do so. What is the result ? 
but the position of the woman who had 
sacrificed herself, and the position of the 
children for whom she had sacrificed 
herself. 
sister would not be admitted to the 
home on the same basis as before, if this 
Bill were passed, was not a reasonable 
one; and he affirmed it represented a 
very low estimate of the character of 
society in thiscountry. As a Bishop of 
the American Church wrote a few days 
ago, the English law would apparently 
presuppose a community of intriquants 
such as he believed did not exist in this 
country. The Church told such a man 
that he must not marry his deceased 
wife's sister, because it was against the 
law of God, as well as against the law of 
the State. That argument was goud 
fifty years ago, but it was not good 
to-day, because every eminent authority 
in the Hebrew Church admitted that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was not forbidden in the famous verse 
of Leviticus, which had been often used, 
but which had not been heard of for a 
long time. There was no single ecclesi- 
astical authority outside the Church of 
England who did not affirm the same 
thing. The revisers of the Bible, by 
a very large majority, affirmed that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was not forbidden in the verse to which 
he had referred. Indeed, that argument 
Was not now used, because the bottom 
had been knocked out of it. If the 
bottom had fallen out of that argument, 
where then stood the law of 1540 which 
said that no marriage should be per- 
formed which was against the laws of 
God ! 

Where in the whole Bible was 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
forbidden? It was not a question of 
what his noble friend the Member 
for Greenwich called the beautiful 
symmetry of the marriage law through 
fourteen centuries. There was no beauti- 
iul symmetry, there had never been 
symmetry at all. Up to the time of 


the fourth century the marriage laws | 
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The man is an | 
honest man, he wishes to do right and _ 
to obey the law. He wishes to marry | 
this woman, but his conscience forbids | 
him, because his Church tells him that | 
that those marriage laws were framed. 
Consider not only the position of the man, | 


The argument that a wife's 
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were made to meet the peculiar and 
particular circumstances of the time. 
The patriarchal system existed, and it 
was to deal withthe natural abuses that 
would spring up under such a system 


There came a very proper revulsion 
against those old laws ; and then there 
ensued the ascetic principle, which 
they had still in the Roman Catholic 
Church to-day. At that time marriages 
up to the seventh degree were pro- 
hibited. England received a_ special 
benefit from a certain Pope Gregory that 
marriages within the bounds of England 
should be permitted up to the fourth 
degree. Where was the symmetry in 
that? After that acertain King came to 
the throne who had a high office to 
perform so far as the Church of England 
was concerned, and also a personal duty, 
as he thought, to himself; he per- 
mitted marriages with cousins, which 
represented the fourth degree. Where 
was the symmetry there’? He did not 
think that the argument of the arch 
would stand. He could find a far better 
figure of speech than the keystone of 
the arch. Ifa pane of glass were taken 
out of a window the window or the 
light were not destroyed, but there was 
let in the air. That was what he 
believed this Bill would do for the 
benefit of a great many people in this 
country ; and, at any rate, it would help 
those who had as good a right to ask 
for help as the rich and luxurious, 
and as those who stood so closely 
to ancient and unsound ecclesiastical 
customs. They were told that if this Bill 
were passed the drift would be towards 
greater laxity. That had been said of a 
great many reforms which affected the 
well-being of the people. The divorce 
law was passed for the relief of the 
greatest and most serious grievance in 
social life. Had the offence increased 
because relief had been given from torture 
and shame? The hand that gave relief 
gave also a penalty ; and he believed the 
land was cleaner and more wholesome 
because of the statutes that lightened 
the severity of ecclesiastical customs, 
which belonged to a pericd when a man 
was hanged for breaking into a house, 
and a woman was sent to Botany Bay 
for stealing a loaf to keep her child alive. 
The Church of England was a State 
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Church, and as such she had civic and| the children of such marriages should 
political duties to perform, in keeping | be under disabilities in regard to the 
with the transcendent advantages of her | inheritance of real property in this 
position. She had powers, to some degree | country in cases of intestacy, or that the 
administrative, and to an incalculable| children so born should be placed in 
degree moral. She should not be too/the class of *‘ strangers in blood” so 
rigid. He believed this Bill was in the | far as the Death Duties were concerneds 
interests of morality, in the interests| And that the position of the deceased 
of the poor, and in the interests of | wife’s sister after marriage in the colony 
the children. He believed it was Im-| should be socially and religiously doubt- 
perial in its significance, and that it was | ful and difficult when she returns to 
in keeping with the modern spirit of | this country. As they knew the argu- 
Christianity, which broadened its sym-| ments so they knew the answers that 
pathies, and narrowed its phylacteries | were madetothem. It was said, “Weare 
every day. He believed it would conduce | not going to allow the colonies to make 
to domestic integrity and serve to widen | laws for us. They can make their own. 
the virtues of humanity. We will make ours. If the child suffers 
an injustice in regard to real property 
Motion made, and Question proposed, change your inheritance laws but do not 
“That the Bill be now read a second | touch the sanctity of marriage. It is no 
time.” —(Sir Gilbert Parker.) 'part of our duty to our colonists to 
alter our fundamental marriage laws to 


*Sin JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, | ™#ke things pleasant for ladies who 
Accrington) said everybody must con-| Visit this country from Australia. 
gratulate not only the hon. Member who 
moved the Second Reading but also the) LorpD HUGH CECIL rose to interrupt, 
promoters of this Bill on the brilliant | but 
speech they had just heard, and he re- 
joiced to think the efforts of the hon.| *gig JOSEPH LEESE, declining to 
Member on this occasion had been so | give way, remarked that the noble Lord 
convineing. He had come to the con-| was yery fertile in his interruptions, and 
clusion, and everybody must agree, that | that he would have an opportunity of 
a long debate upon this question was | replying afterwards. Continuing, he 
almost unnecessary. The Bill had passed | said he had never been able to under- 
its Second Reading on many occasions, | stand the so-called religious objections, 
and in the last two years it had passed | and in that confession he was proud to 
by majorities of 157 and 125. There) find himself at one with the Prime 
could be no doubt that the majority of | Minister, who last year, on receiving a 
the House was in favour of the Bill, and) memorial signed by 315 Members of 
the practical question now was what | Parliament asking for facilities for the 
position the advocates of the measure | pagsage of the Bill, said— 
ought to take up to ensure its passage 
into law. It was neither good sense nor 
good business to weary the House with 
repetitions of arguments which had been 
urged over and over again, and of the 
answers which had been made to them. 
The House of Commons knew the argu-| mitted by both sides, the best guardian of 
ments by heart, but he would give one or | the children, then from a religious point of 
two illustrations. The promoterssaid these | view, surely it was far better that she 
restrictions on marriages with a deceased | should be entitled to enter into the state 
wife's sister were a great injustice to our | of marriage than that she should occupy 
colonists, and they said it was monstrous | +), 9¢ doubtful position, which with peoplein 
that marriages which were lawful in the | : . . 

poor circumstances especially might lead 


colonies under Acts to which the Royal z 
assent had been obtained through the toastate of concubinage. All these things 


Privy Council should not be fully recog- | had been said and the answers oue way 
nised in this country. And, further, that | or another had been given ad nauseaii, 


Sir Gilbert Parker, 





‘*T have never been able to understand the 
religious difficulty, though [ cannot say I am 
surprised that it is raised.” 

But—if the deceased wife’s sister—the 
sister-in-law of the husband and the aunt 
of the children be—as seemed to be ad- 
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and, of course, there were many more.| Lorp HUGH CECIL: Is there any- 
They knew them all. There was no | thing irreligious in that ? 
subject on which Members of Parliament ‘ 
had been better educated on both) *Sir JOSEPH LEESE: The noble 
ides than on this one. It might truly | Lord’s speech was splendid, the precepts 
be urged that there is nothing more to @levating, but when it came to practice 
ye said on this matter. The Bill was What an example of mundane tricki- 
the same as that of last year. It was mess for the apostle of the sanctity 
the same Parliament and the same House | f marriage to set to his admiring 
if Commons; and no change had ‘taken followers! Mr. Speaker expressed his 
lace in public opinion as represented Tegret at the course adopted by the re 
inthe Houseof Commonssince last session. — ee _ Hs pen Abeer) , a 
There were one or twonewincidents in the P#85ng the hesolution to " resist Dy every 
listory of the opposition to the Bill. One legitimate means,” the great 
vas the enthusiastic meeting at the Church the Church House registered its dis- 
House, Westminster. in October, when @PProval of the noble Lord’s conduct and 
? ™ ’ ’ . . . . 
# important resolution was passed. An- inferentially uttered a Pe t a ~~ 
ther was an appeal or a petition signed might be — from - : ara a "d 
ly 76,850 women all over the country, ask- Protest issued by 76,885 hig ye ge 
ng Members of Parliament to vote against #¢ the first blush oe tant, Pang Re : iG 
he passing of the Deceased Wife’s Sister W% necessary to go all over the country 
3ill. The resolution passed at the meeting °° find 76,000 protesting women was 


it the Church House was in this form; 2"Swered to-day by petitions from all 
over the country in favour of the Bill, 


“That [this meeting pledges itself to resist including one representing 75,000 women 





hy every legitimate means the passing of a in one district alone. In Lancashire 
Deceased Wife's Sister Marriage Bill.” 2,125 ladies had been induced to sign 


a petition against the Bill. He had 
taken the trouble to examine the 
Census Returns, and he had found 
that in the county of Lancashire 
there were 1,140,000 women over 
twenty years of age, while only 2,125 
of these had thought it of sufficient 
importance to sign the petition against 
when this Bill was before the House the Bill. In Yorkshire there were 
for Second Reading. The noble Lord the 1,590,000 women over twenty years of 
Member for Greenwich, whose sincerity 8®- He had taken the age of twenty, 
he did not in any way call into question, because he thought it was a period at 
on that occasion made a speech which which a woman was In a position to 
was mystical, spiritual, and almost e@Xpress an opinion on a subject of this 
religious. He (Sir Joseph) was much kind. Of these 1,500,000 women only 
impressed by the fervour with which that 2,900 had signed petitions against the 
speech was delivered, though he could Bill. He did not think there had been 
10t help thinking that it was better fitted any very great change in public opinion 
or a pulpit than for the green benches of on this subject since last session; le 
he House of Commons, but it was all the hoped the Biil would be read a second 
nore perhaps, a speech, tending to lead time, and he was anxious that further 
rdinary mortals to contemplate political facilities for its passage through Parli«- 
iatters from a loftier level—a higher plat-. ment should be secured. It was beaten 
form. And having got them into that mood last year, not on its merits, but by 
vhat did the noble Lord do? He delivered obstruction, which made further progress 
vhat the Unionist newspaper the Spectutor | with it impossible, and in view of the 
leseribed as— future of the present Bill he wished 
“ A foul blow against the Bill,” by “saunter- 9M¢e again to quote the report of what 
ng and loitermg in the lobbies with deliberate t0ok place in an interview between the 
ntent to prevent the House of Commons from right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
lealing with the Kill until the clock finger| Wolverhampton (Sir H. Fowler) and the 
jfeached the fatal hour.” Prime Minister, when the latter was 


He congratulated the Opposition on this 
resolution. They would have a new 
sensation. This was a new departure. 
Henceforth this Bill was to be opposed 
by legitimate means. He supposed 
the House had not forgotten the 
disgraceful exhibition of February 
5, 1902, a Wednesday afternoon, 
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reported to have said that it might be 
admissible to state before the Second 
Reading was taken this year that the 
House would have an opportunity of con 
sidering the Bill on its further stages. 
He was very grateful to the First Lord 
for having made that statement, and 
he was one of those who intended to 
rely upon it, because he believed that 
in making such a declaration the word 
of the First Lord of the Treasury was 
az good as his bond. 


Marriage with a Deceased 


Sir JOHN KEN NAWAY (Devonshire, 
Honiton) said that in moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill he wished to say that on 
one point, at any rate, he was in entire 
agreement with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who last spoke, viz., as to the 
spirit and tone in which the mover had 
brought the Bill forward. As he had 
to deal with old arguments he must ask 
the House while he was appealing to it, to 
pause well, even at this stage, before com- 


mitting itself to the principles of a Bill | 


which fitfully, from time to time, it had 
sanctioned, not, as he believed, from any 
strong feeling in the matter, but rather 
out of weariness, and out of sympathy 
with those who were desirous of seeing 
it pass. The Bill had been carried eight 


times in that House, and it had been | 


rejected once during the period he had 
the honour of sitting in that Assembly, 
but the proof that it did not possess 
urgency was to be found in the fact that 
for ten years it did not appear at all on 
the floor of that House, namely, from 
1891 to 1901. No doubt there was deep 
sympathy with children who were 
deprived of their mother. There was also 
deep sympathy with the husband who 


lost the stay of his house and the guide | 


of his children, especially in cases where 
it was not possible for him to employ 
paid assistance. But they must be care- 
ful lest sympathy with those who 
deserved their sympathy in the highest 
degree should lead them to take a course 
which would endanger the sanctity of 
Christian marriage, the purity of the 
home, and the ancient Christian standard 
of domesticlifewhich had stood forso many 
generations. These matters of marriage 
could not be left to instinct or con- 
venience. There must be a law, and the 
question was whether this particular 


marriage was one which could be allowed, | the Duke of Argyll were all men who 


Sir Joseph Leese. 


{COMMONS} 








| followed on the same line, for in 1643 
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and whether such a relaxation could be 
permitted without injury to the com- 
munity at large. From the earliest 
ages there had been a consistent and 
intelligent rule, understood and acted 
upon by the Christian Church from its 
very foundation, and by Christian States 
from their earliest establishment, and 
that consistent rule was founded on the 
central principle, enunciated four times 
in Holy Scriptures, that husband and 
wife were one flesh, and that no man 
could be allowed to marry any woman 
near akin to him, and equally he 
could not be allowed to marry anyone 
near akin to his wife, because husband 
and wife were one. Out of this arose 
the law of consanguinity and affinity, 
He did not wish to found any very 
strong argument upon that, or to bring 
forward in support the Jewish law, but lie 
would point out that there was a direct 
prohibition which had been universally 
observed in the Christian Church. 
The e was a time, no doubt, when one 
of the Popes—not a man of the highest 
morality—gave a dispensation to the 
King of Portugal to marry his deceased 
wife's sister. The Church of England, 
following the Roman Catholic Church, 
had always held that these marriages 
were contrary to God's law. The 
Presbyterian Church of England had 


it most clearly described these marriages 
as prohibited, and very recently some 
thirty-four leaders of the three Presby- 
terian Churches endorsed that views 
Again, reformers took a similar line; 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin all 
followed that course. When they came 
to the Roman Catholic Church, there 
was no doubt that since the time of the 
unfortunate incident to which he had 
alluded, digpensations from time to time 
had been granted by which such mar- 
risges were allowed, but Cardinal 
Manning had stated that, during the 
whole period of thirty years during 
which he had ruled over his diocese, he 
only knew of six cases in which these 
dispensations had been granted. He 
trusted the House would not forget) 
the great men of modern times whofi 
had most strongly resisted these mar- 
riages. Lord Hatherley, Lord Shaft«s- 
bury, Lord Coleridge, Lord Cairns, and 
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and and the happiness of domestic life. because he wished 
acted People were obliged to submit to re- 
m its} graint in some matters. Natural man 
tates HP vas impatient of restraint, and much | 
and & trouble had ensued because the restraint 
nthe in the garden of Eden was broken, 
times # through. Society had a right to limit 
and the freedom of the individual, if that 
man  reedom was likely to be injurious to the 
oman # ommunity. Laws relating to sanita- 
y he ton, vaccination and infection, greatly 
iyone / iaterfered with the liberty of thesubject. 
sband & lut they were submitted to for the public 
arose good. It was because the opponents of 
inity. @ tis Bill believed that, if passed, it would 
very jroduce moral contagion that they re- 
bring ‘sted it, and asked that the restraint 
ut lie should continue. There was said to be a 
lirect § sopular demand for the change. It was 
réally § difficult to discover what the feeling of 
urch. J the people really was, but the late Lord 
none | Hatherley, twenty years ago, could find 
ighest | only three cases of such marriages among 
0 the | 60,000 people in Westminster, while only 
eased aday or two ago the incumbent of a 
sland, | poor parish of 10,000 in Westminster 
vurch, | declared that he had never heard any 
riage } such desire expressed by his parishioners. 

The | No one had a closer acquaintance with 
| had | thecondition of the poor than the present 
1643 | Bishop of London, but his Lordship had 


riages 
some 
resby- 
vieWs 
- line; 
in all 
came 
there 
of the 
ie had 


recently declared the alleged demand on 
the part of the poor to be a myth. By 
assing this Bill they would be running 
a terrible risk for a very uncertain 
jemand. ‘This was a case in which the 
jesire of the minority could not be 
ranted without inflicting a greater in- 
justice on the majority. No new argu- 
nents had been adduced in favour of the 
Bill; no evidence was forthcoming of 
he necessity for the change, and cer- 
ainly no fresh security had been 


rdinalfrovided against the dangers which 
g thefnad been so clearly described on 
during ther occasions. The present law 
ese, he fnade for the- greatest happiness of 


he greatest number; it conduced to 
he maintenance of a high standard of 
Vhristian morality ; and it was a restric- 
ion which, in the interests of the whole 
ountry, ought to be retained. He 


read a second time this day six 
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had resisted the Bill again and again, | 


herefore begged to move “ That the Bill 
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Mr. GUEST (Plymouth), in second 


because they believed its passage would | ing the Motion, said he was glad to have 
be fatal to the sanctity of marriage | the opportunity of saying a few words, 


explain an 
apparent inconsistency. A year ayo, 
without proper consideration, he sup- 
ported a similar Bill to this, but he had 
altered his view. It seemed to him that 
the promoters of this Bill paid more 
attention to the benefit which they 
thought might be conferred upon certain 
individuals, who were suffering from a 
hardship, than to the general principle 
whi-h must, in his opinion, underlie the 
marriage laws of th's country. He 
proposed to approach this question 
purely from the secular point of view. 


to 


The religious arguments, with which 
they were all familiar, had no great 
weight with him, and were not respon- 
sible for the opinion which he held. 
Whatever might be the hardship; under 
which certain individuals suffered on 
account of particular disability which 
existed in this respect, it was clear that 
those individual cases and special cir- 
cumstances must be subordinated to 
some definite and recognised principle 
which should govern the marriage laws. 
He could conceive two principles on 
which the marriage laws might rest, 
They might take the principle of hygiene, 
and say that the laws of health were 
the only consideration which ought to 
govern the question of marriage. If 
that were so, and consanguinity was to 
be the test, this Bill ought to contain a 
clause prohibiting the marriage of first 
cousins. But there wasa higher principle 
upon which the marriage law might be 
based, and one which embraced and 


transcended the principle of hygiene. It 
was the fusion of two families by 
marriage, and the prohibition within 


certain degrees of affinity of marriage 
between those fused families, and the 
reason the social principle seemed to him 
to be higher than the hygienic principle 
was this—the family was the unit of 
society and the measure of civilisation. 
Civilised states had made very great 
sacrifices to establish that fact. The 
narrow scope of the divorce laws testified 
to the great importance attached by 
civilised states to family life. Polygamy 
had been discredited by civilised states 


|almost entirely in the interests of the 
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children who were the future citizens of 
the State. Civilised society always re- 
cognised this as being the most important 
social unit and measure of civilisation. 
At one time marriage between brothers 
and sisters was not infrequent. Many 


instances of this were afforded by 
Egyptian history. 

The question had another very 
important aspect, and that was the 


peculiar relationship that existed be- 
tween brothers and sisters and sisters-in- 
law, which marked them off as different 
from all other people in the world, and 
which was, he thought, of very great 
social and moral value. This Bill pro- 
posed to narrow and limit the family 
which had been the outcome of ages of 
civilisation. If a divorce may result 
from intercourse with the wife’s sister, all 
idea of incest between a man and his wife’s 
sister must fall to the ground. Far too 
little attention was paid to this point. 
The real question was, what were the 
relations during the wife’s life and not 
after her death? If it were possible to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister, that 
woman must occupy a very different 
position to what she did at the present 
time. It was impossible to stop here, 
for if a man might marry his deceased 
wile’s sister a woman must be able to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother. 
What about the wife’s niece and hus- 
band’s nephew? For a few cases of 
hardship the Bill would destroy or alter 
the whole condition of family life in this 
country. He could not see how brothers- 
in-law and sisters-in-law could be on the 
same footing if the Bill passed. It seemed 
to him obvious that it introduced quite 
a different principle, and narrowed and 
jimited the familycircleinstead of broaden- 
ing it, as had been the case during the 
past, and would make them revert to an 
earlier state of civilisation. It would 
put back the hands of the clock, and 
destroy one of the best social and civilis- 
ing influences which the marriage law 
and marriage state had produced. He 
should most cordially support the re- 
jection of the Bill. Sufficient reasons 
had not been established why the 
marriage law should be altered merely 
to suit the convenience of a number of 
well-meaning persons who had _ been 
injudicious in their action. 


Mr. Guest. 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.’ ””—(Sir John Kennaway ) 


Question pro;osed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester) said he wished to say a few 
words in opposition to this Measure 
and in support of the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet. He would confine 
himself to the question as to how this 
proposal affected his co-religionists, who 
were divided on this question. He 
looked at this subject from two points 
of view-—there was the question of 
principle and the question of practice. 
Upon the question of principle they 
were all unanimous that the law of their 
Church condemned these marriages, but 
on the question of practice there was a 
difference amongst them. It was quite 
possible, and in very rare and exceptional 
cases it did happen, that the law of 
the Church allowed dispensations and 
marriages of this description, and the 
very fact that the law of the land did 
not sanction those marriages of course 
placed members of his religion, who were 
rightly allowed to contract these mar- 
riages in some few cases, at certain legal 
disadvantagein this country. But those 
cases were very rare, and the disadvan- 
tages incurred by them were still rarer. 
He was, of course, aware that eminent 
ecclesiastical authorities had been quoted 
in previous debates on this question. 
Two very learned ecclesiastics of his 
Church, the late Cardinal Wiseman and 
the late Cardinal Newman, had been 
quoted as favourable to a change of the 
law in this respect. He wished to point 
out, however, that they could never be 
quoted, so far as he was aware, as being 
favourable to the principle of allowing 
these marriages, and their opinion was 
given some time ago, when things were 
very different to what they were nov. 
His Church had had an unhappy experi- 
ence since then. There had been a 
change in the law of other countries 
with regard to this question, where the 
law of the land had not been kept in 
accordance with the law of the Church, 
and the result had been that there was 
a growing feeling entertained amongst 
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not in favour of the proposed change, 
but in favour of maintaining the law as 
it was at present in this country. It 
was quite true that in some very few 
cases hardship might be incurred, but 
in his humble opinion the principle of 
this question was so strong and so very 
important that he believed that those 
few peop'e ought to suffer in order to 
safeguard the principle. 


*Sin J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said it was always a difficult 
and unpleasant task to rise in the 
House of Commons in opposition to a 
wave of public feeling, as indicated by 
the serried ranks on the opposite 
Benches. Much reference had been made 
to the opinion of the working classes upon 
the subject. He had represented a purely 


working-class constituency for the last | 


fifteen or sixteen years—more than that 
—and he did not think he had ever 
been asked a question at a public meeting 
about this Bill, or in private, except by a 
wealthy gentleman who had, in spite of 
the law, married his sister in-law. There 
was a laxity of public feeling perhaps 
which had given a partial success to the 
measure. (Great weight had always been 
attached by the advocates of this Bill in 
the House tothe state of the law in the 
colonies, and it was argued that the law 
in one part of the Empire should be made 
equal to thatin another. He remembered 
the beginning ofjcolonial legislation on this 
subject. It was soon after he went out 
as Governor of south Australia that a 
change in the law was agitated there, 
because, of course, the colonial law 
previously followed on the lines of the 
English law. South Australia was selected 
for this agitation because it was more 
composed of Nonconformists than any 
other colony. More than that, the temper 
of the legislation there was impatient of 


Church and Churches were against the 
change in order to create considerable 
feeling in its favour. 
an agitation in that colony, the Legisla- 


Wife’s Sister Bill. 
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ecclesiastics and laymen in his Church | 


restrictions, and it was only necessary to | 
tell the people that the doctrines of the | 


Accordingly, after | 
'the Act of 1836 unsettled the question 
ture passed the Marriage with a Deceased | 
It was disallowed at | 
home as being inconsistent with the law | strength, partly, he thought, through the 
of the mother country. At last, there looseness and indifference which reigned 
being in office in this country a Secre- | 
| tary of State for the Colonies who | not from enthusiasm on the subject. 
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favoured this change in the law, the 
Royal Assent was given to it. For 
some years that was the only one of the 
Australian colonies where marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister was lawful. 
People in the other colonies used to come 
over to South Australia to reside there 
for the time required by law and 
then enter into these bonds. For many 
years there was only one clergyman of 


the Church of England in that colony who 


would celebrate these marriages, and he 


' was a gentleman of no very high repute; 


and he was tempted by the £5 note which 
was payable for performing this sacred 
ceremony. The Presbyterians and other 
denominations in that colony, whose 
standards of religion stood in the way of 
such marriages, would not celebrate them 
any more. The Church of England was 
stronger in the colony than it used to 
be. He supposed that the clergy now 
numbered sixty or seventy instead of one, 
and he was able to state that there was 
not a single clergyman of the Church of 
England who would consent to perform 
these marriages, although the civil law 
permitted them. In the other colonies, 
no doubt a similar law had been passed, 
but he did not think these marriages 
were at all common there—in fact they 


were no more common than in this 
country. 
In his own experience in this 


country he had not found any very 
strong feeling among the working classes 
in favour of this measure, and certainly 
in Scotland, a country with which he 
was very closely connected, there was 
no disposition to have these marriages. 
They were distinctly against the Church 


_law of all denominations of Presbyterians 


in Scotland, just as they were against the 


‘law of the Church of England. He was 


an old man now, and he had sat in this 
House, off and on, for many years, and 
this subject was very much in the same 
position as when he entered. He was 
not sure but that there was a little 
more excitement about it in 1854 
than now. Certainly the passing of 


a good deal. In the last two or 
three years it had gained considerable 


in some quarters. It was certainly 
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His hon. friend the Member for Plymouth 
made a very thoughtful and interesting 
speech which, as all who knew him 
would admit, was the result of profound 
conviction. The hon. Member was not 
ashamed to say that he was going to 
change his vote on this subject. He 
had referred to the disturbance which 
might be caused in family life if these 
marriages were made lawful. This was 
a matter that was very often referred 
to, and he would state what was very 
strongly present to his own mind. All 
one’s life one had been accustomed to see 
wives’ sisters in the family treated just 
as sisters. The wife had no cause for 
jealousy or disturbance, and she saw her 
sisters treated by her husband in exactly 
the same way as he would treat his own 
sisters, without embarrassment or 
difficulty or cause for difficulty. The 
household relations would be greatly 
changed if the sister became as marriage- 
able, in the case of her husband becoming 
a widower, as any other girl in the 
country. He confessed that it did seem to 
him that the relations would be so changed 
that English family life would not be what 
it had been. He had himself seen 
instances in the higher, the middle, 
and the lower ranks where the wife was 
dying and the sister had come to take 
charge of the children. It was an 
insult for her fellow-countrymen to say 
that that woman could not take care of 
her sister’s children in such cireum- 
stances without something being said 
against her character. He could not for 
the life of him see why people who paid 
respect to the proscriptions of the law 
of the Church should not be as safe 
from scandal as if the man’s own sister 
had come to take charge of the children. 
Reference had been made to the small 
number of petitions which had come 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire against 
the Bill, but he would ask how many 
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petitions had come from those counties , 


in favour of it? He had not looked at 
the report on petitions lately, but he 
knew that in former years there never 
was any great number of petitions in 
favour of a change of the law in this 
matter. He was not sure but that the 
number of petitions against the Bill 
was greater than those in favour of it. 
He believed that the great mass of the 
people in those counties, as in England 
generally, were so content with the 


Sir J. Fergusson, 
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present law that they did not agitate 
either for or against it. 


His hon. friend had referred to a point 
which hadalways been present tohis mind 
and never more so than at present, 
namely, the absurdity, inconsistency, 
and hollowness of bringing forward a 
measure to legalise marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister while leaving the 
law untouched with regard to all other 
marriages of affinity. What reason 
could there be for legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister while the law 
made it illegal to marry the wife's aunt ! 
If such marriages were still to remain 
illegal when they legalised marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, did it not show 
that there was something in the affinity 
which rendered such alliances inexpedient 
and that it was the indulgence of the 
weakness of the flesh, or some such motive, 
that induced people to wish to legalise 
these marriages. It was absolutely 
against our legislation if Parliament was 
going to interfere with the prohibition 
which had so long existed against 
marriages of affinity. Although the 
House had on many occasions passed the 
Second Reading of this measureit was quite 
evident thatthe wave of public opinion had 
not been strong enough to carry it further, 
therefore it would be absurd to say that 
there was a widespread feeling against the 
prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. If there had been such a 
feeling this House would have insisted on 
carrying the measure further. ‘The 
resources of civilisation and of Parlia- 
ment were not so weak that a measure 
demanded by the force of public opinion 
would not be carried into law, no matter 
how vigorous the opposition by a few. 
It was also absurd to say that those 
who opposed the measure did so on 
account of ritualism, or such things as 
that. Presbyterians were quite as 
strongly against it as Episcopalians, 
and Low Churchmen were as much 
against it as High Churechmen. The 
speakers in this debate would give a 
sufficient answer to such a statement. 
He did not think the hon. Member for 
Plymouth was much connected with 
the High Church party. But the fact 
was there was an old-fashioned attach- 
ment to the ecclesiastical and civil law, a 
desire to keep married life pure in 
this country, to preserve family life, 
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and to avoid the dangers’ which 
undoubtedly would follow upon a 


relaxation of the law in this particular. 


Mr. RANDLES (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth) said he was as anxious as any- 
one to maintain the purity and sanctity 
of married life in this country. 
the same, it seemed to him that it was 
quite time that the stigma which was 
placed upon a considerable number of 
our fellow-countrymen and country- 
women by the existing state of the law 
should be removed. He was convinced 
that there was substantially but one 
opinion among the masses of the people 
of this country, and that was in favour 
of the Bill. Why the demonstrations in 
favour of th» Bill were not greater, and 
why a wave of popular feeling did not 
carry it to a successful issue seemed to 
his mind to be pretty plain. The public 
had seen the Bill carried to a Second 
Reading so often that they were satisfied 
that that majority would eventually 
secure what was wanted, and that the 
House would be induced to pass the 
Bill into the law of the land. Artificial 
barriers had been raised to that passage. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill referred to 
the change which had come over the 


minds of the people on this subject. | 


His mind had not changed, but while 
he listened to the arguments in the 
debate twelve months ago, he was not 
very much impressed by the preaching 
against the Bill, although he was very 
much impressed by the tactics adopted 
by its opponents to defeat it. He then 
determined to do everything in his 
power to assist in passing this Bill into 
law. Whatever might be said, this was 
not a question that concerned so much 
the Members of this House as the people 
who were living in crowds in our cities, 
and with whom the idea of marriage 
was liable to be lowered, to be debased, 
by the steady resistance of this House to 
what they regarded as a very necessary 
refiorm. He was a member of a Church 
which had not yet been represented in 
the debate. Some Churches, like the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Angli- 
can Church, were divided in their theory 
and practice on this subject, but there 
was little or no division in the Church 


to which he belonged, which was part of : 
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Christendom, and which had a great 
number of adherents in this country, 
America, and Australia. That Church 
had no law against marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. One of the most 
eloquent preachers in that Church was 
obliged toleave this country because of the 
existing law and go to one of our colonies 
where he could marry his deceased wife's 
sister without giving any offence to his 
co-religionists. He thought it was a 
very wrong thing that we should place 
a stigma on people and Churchmen who 
held the same faith as ourselves in 
essentials, but not the theory held by a 
small and narrow section of the Church 
of England. It struck him forcibly that 


that particular section in the Anglican 


Church most opposed to this Bill was 


very largely composed of men who were 


opposed also to the Church Discipline 
Bill. He supposed that their action was 
on the principle to— 


‘*Compound for sins they are inclin’d to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


_ The opponents of the measure had sent 


him extracts from the Book of Leviticus, 
both in Hebrew and in English. He 
did not understand Hebrew, but so far 
as he could read the English version of 
Leviticus there was nothing against 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
but much in its favour. He begged to 
give his most hearty support to the 


Bill. 
* Mr W. E. SHARPE (Kensington, N.) 


_said he rose with some feeling of regret to 


address the House in view of the speech 
of his hon. friend who moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill. It was, to his mind, 
a very sad and regrettable circumstance 
that the younger Members on this side 
of the House, while he did not question 
their feeling of loyalty and political affec- 
tion as regarded great constitutional ques- 
tions, were many of them, like his hon. 
friend, unsound on Church questions. 
The Church was, in his opinion, at the 
root of the question before the House. 
It was not merely a question of altering 
the law or of meeting the wishes of 
particular persons who were injuriously 
affected by the existing law. It was, to 
his mind, thoronghly and entirely at 
the present moment a social question. 
They had heard repeatedly in this 
House religious and biblical views and 
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arguments. He himself had mentioned 
some of them on former occasions ; but 
he would not trouble the House on the 
present occasion with any remarks of 
that kind. The House should, however, 
dwell upon the fact that the change pro- 
posed by this Bill was one that went to 
the very root of society. lt was a pro- 
posal to change one of the fundamental 
laws of the realm, which ought not to 
be changed. ‘The point to which he 
particularly wished to address himself 
was that this was a great change which 
had never been called for by a majority 
of the people—far from it—which had 
never been called for by the women of 
England or by the poor of England, but 
which was the result of deliberate and 
determined persistency on the part of a 
powerful faction which a generation ago 
brought forward this proposal because 
some of the great of the land had them- 
selves broken the law. The question was 
now a social one of a far-reaching char- 
acter ; and, speaking as he did as a Tory 
and a High Churchman, he wished to im- 
press upon the House the fact that there 
was a strong feeling, both in the country 
and in the Church in particular, that 
there should be no attempt to alter the 
relations which existed in such a matter 
between the Churchand the State. This 
Bill, if it were carried, would not only alter 
the relations of aflinity and permanently 
abolish the relation of sister-in-law, but 
would establish a change in the law 
which had never been adopted, and was 
not likely to be adopted, by the Church 
of England. The Church of England 
inherited the traditions of the great 
churches from the time of the Apostles, 
and had continued to surround and 
safeguard holy matrimony in a way 
which commended itself to all branches 
of the Church; and they had had to- 
day testimony, not only from such a 
Low Churchman as his right hon. 
friend the Member for Devonshire, 
but from a Roman Catholic Member 
who was an ornament to the Church 
to which he belonged, namely, the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester. 
Those were the men who took this 
question out of the category of party 
politics, and raised it to a position of a 
great fundamental principle, which he 
contended should be safeguarded and 
maintained by this House. As long as 


Mr. Sharpe. 
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|they had an Established Church—and 
he believed they would have it for 
ages to come—in spite of the efforts of 
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political dissenters, they should stand by 
the Church, and not allow such friction 
to be introduced as would follow if 
certain marriages were allowed by the 
State and were not allowed by the 
Church. The Church inallher assemblies 
had declared against any such change, 
and the result of passing this Bill would 
be to establish a feeling of friction be- 
tween the Church and the State. The 
gravity of that was so great that he 
wished to impress it strongly on the 
minds of hon, Gentlemen, and especially 
on the minds of hon. Members who, be- 
cause of Liberal proclivities, or theoretical 
objections, or for the promotion of what 
they called liberty, were prepared to take 
away restrictions and safeguards which 
the wisdom of their ancestors put on the 
action of the individusl. The House 
would do well to pause before it did 
anything of that kind, and he hoped 
that the result would show that there 
were a large number of hon. Members 
in this House who would stand by the 
Church of England in her old marriage 
laws. He hoped the House would not 
give way to the ery for this Bill, which 
he believed was not well founded, but 
was merely a cry of interested persons, 
and particularly of persons whose only 
claim on the House was that they had 
broken thelaw. It was not a poor man’s 
question or a woman's question, He 
knew of no lady who approved of the 
proposal in the Bill. There were millions 
of women in England whose relations 
would be entirely changed if this Bill 
were passed. They were qualified to 
speak, and in many cases they had spoken 
all the more eloquently by refusing to 
join in an agitation in favour of so-called 
liberty. He asked the House to pause 
before it passed the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 


Mr. CRIPPS (Lancashire, Stretford) 
said he did not think he would have 
intervened in the debate, particularly 
having regard to the somewhat depressing 
conditions as regarded attendance under 
which it was carried on, if he did not 
feel that the House was dealing with one 
of the most important of social problems. 
He wished to enter his protest against 
the conditions under which one of the 
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most important topics that could be con- 
sidered was being discussed. There were 
very few hon. Members present to discuss 
such a very great question, although he 
presumed that by-and-bye other hon. 
Members would turn up for the purpose 
of voting, possibly in favour of the Bill. 
He intended to approach the question 
much from the same point of view as the 
hon. Member who introduced the Bill. 
He did not think that any question of 
Divine law was at issue, so far as he was 
concerned. If there had been any question 
of Divine law, and if one thought that the 
matter was dealt with by Divine law, it 
would be no longer before the House. 
But he did not take that view of the 
question, and he was prepared to con- 
sider it on other grounds. The hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill said 
that he did not want to discuss the matter 
as a Church question, and he thought it 
ought to be looked upon from the wider 
point of view. 
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*Sin GILBERT PARKER: If it were 


not a question of Divine law. 


Mr. CRIPPS said that if it were a 
question of Divine law there would be 
no further matter for argument ; but it 
would be a great mistake on a question 
of this kind to seek to raise opposition 
between various religious bodies, whether 
they were Nonconformists or members of 
the Churchof England. Hewished toargue 
the question partly on religious grounds— 
much wider than any question of Church 
or sect—and partly on social grounds. 
There was one statement of the hon. 
Member which he was very much 
astonished to hear. The hon. Member 
laid it down that any individual who 
sought liberty of this kind was to be 
allowed it, quite irrespective of the social 
and other considerations which must 
necessarily arise. But the question was 
how far the individual liberty of any 
individual must necessarily be restricted 
by the social organisation with which he 
happens to be connected ; and whether 
the social organisation as it existed in 
Christian countries was such that this 
restriction ought to be placed upon the 
individual, in order to get the maximum 
of social purity and morality in every- | 
day life. Was this alteration, which had | 


been brought forward in this House | 
several times, likely to conduce to an | 
improvement in the purity and morality | 
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of ordinary social and domestic life? He 
held strongly the view that the question 
must be answered in the negative ; and 
it was because he held that view that he 
was certainly opposed to the attempt to 
alter the marriage laws of this country ina 
direction leading to decadence as regarded 
domestic purity and morality. The hon. 
Member introduced a question which was 
generally introduced when prejudice 
rather than argument was wanted. He 
referred to it as a working class question. 
He would really ask hon. Members to 
assume that on questions of morality 
and purity they did not have class 
distinctions, any more than they had class 
distinctions on questions of religion ; and 
he must say it was a nauseating argu- 
ment upon a great question of this kind 
to attempt to separate purity and morality 
as though they depended on class con- 
siderations. In order to show why he 
was opposed to the acceptance of the 
Bill, he wished to go into one or two 
matters of history, as otherwise misappre- 
hension might arise from certain state- 
ments made by the hon. Member who 
moved the Second Reading. He was 
aware that the historical aspect of the 
question had been dealt with on previous 
occasions, not always accurately to his 
mind ; but if they were really in earnest 
on a question of this kind they must 
deal with it as a whole, or otherwise 
they would not be able to put as strongly 
as they would desire the case against the 
Bill. The great change in the marriage 
law was made by Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill 
in 1835. Very few had ever been found 
to justify the conditions under which that 
Bill was passed ; but, whatever the condi- 
tions were, it was certainly hoped it would 
have some finality on the question they 
were now considering. As the House was 
aware, up to that time those marriages 
only were voidable. At the time of 
James [. the civil courts intervened, 
and said that there was a strong objec 
tion to declaring marriages voidable 
and void after the death of the parties, 
and that they would not allowit. After 
that time the ecclesiastical Courts could 
only declare a marriage void in the 
lifetime of the parties. That was also 
the law in Ireland; but the law in 
Scotland was different, as there was no 
distinction between void and voidable, 
which he thought was a most unhappy 
arrangement. Whatever might be the 
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conditions under which the Act of 1835 
was passed, those marriages, since then, 
had been void in this country. That 
was a very important point to his mind. 
Social customs grew up with the mar- 
riage laws, and ideas of social purity 
and social morality were very closely 
connected with them. Indeed, so 
much did purity and morality de- 
pend upon the marriage laws that 
they ought not to be altered without a 
very strong case being shown. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate than the 
tendency to tamper with the marriage 
laws of a country. He spoke as one 
having considerable experience in deal- 
ing with marriage questions in this 
country at the present time, and if they 
looked at the conditions in this country, 
or at the history of other countries, they 
ought to lay down this principle, and it 
was a most important one, that without 
something like an overwhelming case 
they ought to leave the marriage laws 
alone, because on them so much depended 
social custom, and social purity and 
morality. 

The hon. Member who moved the 
Second Reading referred to the hard- 
ships which existed in many cases. 
With many of those cases he himself 
had the greatest sympathy. But 
the hon. Member brought forward 
nothing to show the necessity for a 
great social change of this kind, nor 
did the condition of the House bear 
testimony to the fact that there was 
anything like a wide or general in- 
terest, in a change in one of the 
fundamental laws on which the social 
structure of the country depended. 
There were two statements made by the 
hon. Member which did not contain all 
the facts. In Catholic countries on the 
Continent at the present time those 
marriages were looked upon as contrary 
to the laws of the Catholic Church. 
But, although they were contrary to 
the laws of the Catholic Church, dis- 
pensations were allowed. He did not 
wish to say anything that would injure 
the feelings of any Catholic, but, speak- 
ing on it as a matter of law, he was 
bound to admit that to have a law, 
and, at the same time, to have the 
power of dispensation on a question of 
this kind, was very unsatisfactory. He 
thought the marriage law ought to be 
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maintained, and he deprecated most 
strongly any marriage law which was 
open to be dispensed with in particular 
cases, as such a power would possibly 
act in a different manner as between 
the wealthy and the poor classes. 
From that point of view, he was 
strongly opposed to the Catholic doe- 
trine, namely, a@ law of the Church 
capable of being dispensed with on 
particular occasions. He also gathered 
that the hon. Member quoted Russia in 
favour of his proposition ; but so far as 
the Orthodox Church in Russia was 
concerned, those marriages were ab- 
solutely prohibited. The hon. Member 
said that the Non-orthodox Russians had 
the power to enter into those marriages. 
That was perfectly true ; and therefore, 
when the hon. Gentleman quoted Russia 
in his favour, he thought the facts were 
all the other way. He did not want to 
put the matter very much on ecclesiastical] 
grounds, still less on the ground of Divine 
law. But he wished to point out that 
in Christian countries, almost without 
exception, one view had been taken by 
the Christian Churches of all denomi- 
nations on this question. As regarded 
most of the Protestant countries on the 
continent the law was as it used to be in 
thiscountry. With referenceto America, 
there was no American law as to marriage 
at all. There they had State law instead 
of United States law ; and it was most 
detrimental. The hon. Member seemed 
to think that if one criticised the law 
of a country he was casting some re- 
flection on the people of that country; 
but it was quite open to anyone to 
criticise the American law with refer- 
ence to marriage. There was a system 
of rules and regulations in the different 
States with regard to marriage and 
divorce; it was @ most unfortunate 
system, and he hoped it would never 
be even suggested in this country. Did 
the law at the present time, as regarded 
the deceased wife’s sister, conduce to the 
purityand morality of oursocial life, or was 
it likely to have the contrary tendency 
and produce those effects after the death 
of the wife, and when the deceased wife's 
sister lived with the husband, which 
they all must deplore if true. In the 
| general view they must consider all the 
conditions and must not mix up affinity 


| with consanguinity. He thought in the 
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yast majority of cases the present 
law tended towards the morality and 
purity of domestic life, and that as 
far as possible the sister-in-law was 
regarded as a sister. The question 
had been argued far too much upon the 
conditions which might arise on the death 
of the wife, but the House must bear in 
mind that that was an exceptional condi- 
tion of things as regards social purity 
and morality, and that there were 
thousands of homes in this country where 
the sister-in-law lived in the position of 
sister, and where no such question as 
that which arose under this Bill would 
ever arise at all. Let them consider. On 
one side there was the whole domestic life 
of the country settled on social custom 
in the direction of purity and morality 
and the other where the conditions of hard- 
ship were exceptional conditions which 
ought not to override that state of things. 


Another matter which had to be con- 
sidered was that with questions of this sort 
hon. Members supporting the Bill took a 
particular instance and thought they had 
proved a case against the existing condi- 
tions merely because they had that in- 
stance. Whatever system of marriage 
law existed, it would be always possible 
to point out particular instances where 
the restrictions worked harshly, and _ if 
we were to upset our whole domestic re- 
lationship because of a particular case of 
that kind, one could bring forward argu- 
ments every month, every day, and every 
hour, for upsetting the law, which of 
all should be most sacred—the marriage 
law of England. On the other side it 
was said there were cases where the 
disability as regards marriage with the 
deceased wife’s sister had brought about 
conditions of immorality which were ex- 
ceedingly deplorable. Although there 
were a certain number of cases, there was 
no evidence whatever that they were of 
any very great extent having regard to 
our social organisation at the present 
time. No evidence had been advanced 
upon this point of any weight since the 
Royal Commission of 1847, and he had 
never heard an argument sufficiently 
strong to justify any change in the 
marriage law. Until some greater in- 
terest was shown in this question than 
was apparent from the thin attendance of 
the House, he earnestly hoped that 
nothing would be done to upset the 
marriage law as it existed at the present 
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time. This was a question which reached 
down deep to the roots of our religious 
and social life. The House ought not to 
allow a Bill of this kind to go forward 
until it had been shown—first, that the 
existing conditions were such as did not 
conduce in the highest measure to the 
purity and morality of our domestic life, 
and, second, that evils existed which 
needed to be remedied. No reasons of 
the kind had been shown to justify such 
an alteration of the marriage law as that 
claimed for in the Bill. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) said that he always listened 
to the speeches of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman with pleasure for the 
learning they displayed, but he was 
disappointed in the speech that had 
just been made. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman put the proposition before 
the House—that religion was vitally in- 
terested in the question. How was re- 
ligion vitally interested ? What was the 
meaning of a proposition of that kind, 
urged in opposition to a Bill which simply 
asked that certain citizens of this country 
should have the right to marry certain 
other citizens. It might be that a large 
number of persons with a strong religious 
turn of mind, not only belonging to the 


| Church of England, but to the Noncon- 


forming communion as well, might object 
on conscientious and religious grounds to 
this proposed change in the law, but that 
did not justify the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The interests 
of religion, if religion meant anything 
real, could not be affected by any change 
in the law of the State. In deciding this 
question he had done, what he always had 
done since he had been a Member of this 
House. He had approached the question 
as a citizen of no mean city and as a 
subject of the British Empire. Marriage 
with the deceased wife’s sister was not 
permitted by the law. He could imagine 
some people saying it would be a foolish 
thing to do, but that is not the question 
before the House. He could imagine 
men saying it was a wrong and irreligious 
thing to do, but that was not the question 
before the House. It was, as he thought, 
a question of freedom—a part of that 
large freedom and religious equality 
which we had had in this country for 
three centuries past. What were the 
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reasons upon which a man might reason- | Church either approved or disapproved 
ably object to the alteration of the law. | of it. 

It was a most difficult thing to argue 
with those who did not agree to one’s | 
first principles. The first principles of | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
were not his first principles. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was too | 
adroit an advocate to put the matter in| \frp, BRYNMOR JONES: The noble 
the plain and simple form in which he [ord approached the; question as a 


was now trying to put it. The hon. and jjassed man, he himself was abso- 
learned Gentleman in a court of justice lutely unbiassed. 


would not be allowed to draw a 
red herring across the trail in this 
matter and obscure the real issue. The Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL (Old- 
hon. Member for Devonshire brought for- ham): Why ? 

ward for discussion this simple question, 

whether a subject of the British Empire oe ; The . 
should or sean not have a right ede Mr. BRYNMOR JONES : Because he 
something. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber in his objections to the Bill went 
back for his authority to the Garden of 
Eden, but was not very successful in so 
doing, because the practice then was 
somewhat different to the ideals of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 
The hon. and learned Member advanced 
the theory of relationship between the 
Church and the State, which he denied ; 
for without reference to any religious 
or ethical theory the question was 
narrowed down to the simple one, ‘‘ Has 
a man the right in the United Kingdom 
to marry his deceased wife’ssi ter?” A 
great deal of learned lumber had been 
brought before the House by opponents of 
this Bill, a great deal of which was in- 
correct. The hon. Member for Gravesend | ,, , Bie 
had stated that in early days hei ee hy oy a a pare 
marriages were allowed, and he could | °° "8" °° voor le valle ry 


_ sister if he wished todoso? It might be 
not see why they should not be allowed | pagprnndie™ g 
now. He would not go back to the |a peculiar case, but why should he not 


Levitical doctrine. The verse in Leviticus | have the right? The Church, he believed, 


: : did not approve of second marriages at all, 
did not forbid them, and apart from the | hut ag a Member of this House he did not 
wrong construction which had been put | 


te y , : ight think. He 
upon that verse of Leviticus there was | care what the Church might thin 


ae ‘eet c iti oint 
nothing in the early records of Christianity | oe ps gee eicstage the 


until we came to the sixth century, interest of the State ; if it could be shown 
which suggested that marriage with the that this vitally affected the country to 
deceased wife’s sister should be pro-! which they all belonged, then he would 
hibited. He believed the first prohibition listen to those representations, but as, 
was made by an Imperialedict in Romein whatever might be the arguments with 
the year 135, some time after the Emperor | regard to consanguinity, there could be 
Constantine, prohibiting these marriages nothing deteriorating tothe race through 
within the area of the Roman Empire. | connection with a stranger in blood 
But that was an Imperial question; there he urged the House to pass the Second 
was nothing to show that the Christian Reading of this Bill. 
Mr. Brynmor Jones. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL: Surely the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware it is one of the 
old principles of Roman law. 


approached the question simply as 
a lawyer and a_ citizen of the 
Empire. He had not his references with 
him, but, unlike the noble Lord, it was 
his duty, and his painful duty, before he 
was called to the Bar to study Roman 
law, and he had read it, he hoped, not 
without benefit to himself. His argu- 
ment was that all this kind of contention 
was irrelevant, and therefore it should 
not be forced upon the House. What 
did he care, asa Member for the Swansea 
District, about the Emperor Honorius, 
who did, by the way, marry the daughter 
of his most distinguished general. 
Speaking from recollection he believed it 
was in the sixth century that the first 
council of the Church prohibited these 
unions. He put the case definitively on 
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Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL said!hour of about 4.15 Members would 
the hon. and learned Member who had | begin to come in, and the right hon. 


just sat down had stated the case from 
a purely secular point of view, with an 
eloquence and force which it was easy 
to see had left a strong impression upon 
the House. 


He reached the climax of | 


his speech when he asked that great old | 


question—‘ Why should not a man marry 
his deceased wife’s sister if he chose to ?” 
The reason was that it was against the 
law, which was, after all, a point of view 
which the hon. Member, as a lawyer, 
ought not altogether to overlook. 


Mr, BRYNMOR JONES said he was 
urging that the law shouid be altered. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL asked 
whether the hon. Member proposed to 
promote a Bill for the alteration of the 
law, which was not retrospective in its 


action. This wasa subject upon which 
he was reluctant to intervene, be- 
cause it placed him in opposition 


to the hon. Member for Gravesend, 
with whom, on other questions and 
upon other subjects he had found 
himself in kindly co-operation. He could 
only regret that his hon. friend had not 
confined his reforming zeal to the state 
of the British Army, but had extended 
it beyond that to Christian morals. Had 
he confined himself to that all would 
have been well, but he had jumped from 
that into this question of social morality. 


*Str GILBERT PARKER: Does the 
hon. Member consider me ineligible to 
discuss the question of morality in this 
House? Nothing that I have said could 
justify such an inference as that. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: For 
three generations his family had voted 
and spoken against this proposal, mainly 
on secular grounds. There were strong 
feelings on both sides of the question ; 
but the fate of the Bill would be decided, 
not by those who felt strongly, but by 
those who did not care a row of buttons 
about the subject, and who only saw in 
the question a convenient opportunity 
for having a slap at the Church party. 
For a considerable portion of the sitting 
of the House it was absolutely 


Member for Wolverhampton would 
rise in his place, and, with all the rhetoric 
at his command, make a most eloquent 
appeal in support of the Bill, and, while 
the House was still under the influence 
of that speech hon. Members would go 
into the Lobby and vote for the Bill, 
and so add to it another majority upon 
which to base its claim to be allowed to 


| pass this House, when, he believed, a 
, similar Bill brought in by the Govern- 


ment would never be able to get through 


_owing to the opposition to which it 


| tried to 


empty, but as the time reached the | 


would be subjected. From a secular 
point of view it seemed to him that the 
advocates of the Bill had put forward 
two plain secular arguments of a 
practical character. First of all there 
was the hard case of the illegitimacy of 
the children, and secondly there was the 
discrepancy between our practice and 
that of our colonies, which had been 
dwelt upon by hon. Members. 

First of all there was the case of the 
illegitimate children. The question of 
civil illegitimacy was not before the 
House, but it was a difficult and serious 
point on which modern opinion might 
arrive at a different or less severe decision 
than former generations had done. The 
only conceivable claim it could have on 
the attention of the House was the 
claim of thechildren to have a fair start 
in life. Every argument before the 
House dealt with the colonial practice. 
His hon. friend, the Member for Pem- 
broke, had brought in a Bill providing 
that any marriage contracted in any 
part of the British Empire, which was 
lawful in the country of domicile, 
should be recognised as lawful in any 
part of the British Empire. Why had 
progress not been made with that Bill ? 
It had not been opposed by the Church 
party, which was fully prepared to 
acquiesce in the passage of such 4 
measure. But however good it might 
be for the colonies it would not deal 
with those urgent and pressing evils at 
home which led to the presentation of the 


measure then before the House of 
Commons. He confessed he could not 
help thinking there was something 


rather hypocritical about tactics which 
parade the claims of the 


children as an excuse for the acts of the 
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parents, and about tactics which tried | 
to use the modern sentiment of Imperial- | 


ism as a means whereby an Act of 
retrospective indemnity was to be 
extracted for the people in this 
country who had broken thelaw. He 
assumed that hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House would admit that all 
marriage in civilised society must rest 
upon some general principle. That 
principle had hitherto been supplied by 
the Church, There was a table of 
kindred and aflinity which embodied 
that principle, upon which for a long 
time we had conducted our affairs. 
That principle, as he understood it, 
was that when a man and woman were 
married they became one, and that any 
person the man could not marry by 
reason of consanguinity to himself, he 
could also not marry if simiarly 
related to his wife. That might be a 
good or a bad principle; still it was 
a clear principle, a principle which 
had received the sanction of tradition 
and custom. It was a principle which 


very nearly approximated to the 
laws of health and science, and it 
was a principle expressed in a form 
easily to be understanded of the 


people. Now tothat principle it was 
proposed to make an _ exception. 
The Table contained sixty degrees of 
kindred and affinity, and one degree was 
to be excepted—the deceased wife's 
sister. That was not, perhaps, a very 
considerable alteration at first sight, but 
still it destroyed the whole symmetry of 
the principle; and it overturned the 
sanction on which the principle rested. 
That was a considerable responsibility for 
anyone to incur. What principle had 
they to put in the place of the system 
they were overturning? He was not a 
very ecclesiastical person; indeed his 
education had lain in other directions, 
but he had met a very great number of 
people who had acquainted him clearly 


with what was the secular view of the 
subject. There was a good deal to be 


said for that secular view. It was a very 
simple view. They simply said that 
affinity was all humbug, and that the laws 
of health were good enough. If marriage 
were healthy then no one kad the right to 
prevent it, and if it were unhealthy no 
sanction could make it tolerable. That 


was a logical view, and he was not pre- | 


pared to say it was not a practical view. 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 
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It was not, however, the view of the 
majority of those who supported the Bill. 
That was proved by the fact that they 
had repeatedly refused to make the Bill 
general in its application, or to extend it 
to other degrees. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: Nobody 
wants that. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILLE said 
people no doubt shrank very much from 
pushing their views to their logical con- 
clusion. After all, if they were not to 
have the sanction of religion and im- 
memorial tradition to their marriage 
law, let them at any rate have that 
of science, and let them see that 
their system of Christian marriage was 
brought thoroughly up to date. It was 
not only the Table of Affinity which 
would come under modern review, but 
the Table of Kindred would also have 
to be dealt with. Royal Commissions 
have already considered the subject, and 
they would have to ask for another. No 
doubt, in this case it would be better to 
appoint somebody outside the House of 
Commons —a Commission composed 
partly of doctors and partly of business 
men to investigate the delicate subject of 
Christian morality and sexual relations, 
That was a point of view from which 
many of those who intended to vote for 
the Bill would recoil. They were not 
prepared to put it boldly forward. Their 
point of view, which was more illogical, 
was the view of a purely materialistic 
school. They did not say—‘“ Let us sub- 
stitute for the principle of religion the 
principle of health.” No, they said—“* Let 
us have the principle of religion, and 
where it is inconvenient let us modify it 
according to our inclinations.” He 
asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Swansea why in one 
case only out of sixty the Table should 
be modified. The reply was that it 
should be done on the ground of freedom 
and liberty. That was to absolutely 
substitute for the restrictions which 
canonical morality had hitherto imposed 
on the will of the people, the desire of 
any particular generation of men— 
absolutely to place the foundation of 
Christian morality and family life on the 
shifting sands of popular caprice. It was 
a peculiarity of this law-abiding country 
that they had a great respect for the laws 
of the land, and a great dislike for those 
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who sought to put them in disrepute, 
and for that very reason many hon. 
Members on that side of the House had a 
general objection to retrospective legisla- 
tion. It seemed an utterly irrational 
argument to put forward, that because a 
law was broken therefore it should be 
changed. What position did they put 
the State in when they invited it to 
solemnly declare that it had been wrong 
all these years, and that those who had 
broken the law had been right? That the 
lawbreakers were, in fact, the leaders of 
a movement for social reform, and that 
in the future the law was to be altered, 
not in accordance with the precedents of 
the past, but in accordance with the 
views and desires of the present. This 
was an age of expediency, an age when 
principles were not popular, an age when 
general propositions were despised. No 
doubt, from that fact the Bill would be 
supported that afternoon, but there were 
some of them on that side of the House 


who set value and store upon great | 
principles, and would be prepared to | 


oppose legislation which did not seek to | 
modify principle on the ground of | 
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people of this country. He would read 
a letter which he had received :— 


Wife's Sister Bill. 


“Sir, I write to you on behalf of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, begging you to 
help all you can in its behalf. You are our 
elected Member for our Division, and I[ am 
one out of a dozen in a very small space of it, 
and I know ofa great many more surrounding 
it that are in the unlawful and awkward 
position. I know of a great many that ure 
looking forward to the time when they can 
call themselves man and wife, and their 
children being able to claim their parent’s and 
father’s name. Iam one myself that lost my 
wife some years since, and was left with a 
small family. Her sister, then married, took 
them and reared them. She is now a widow 
with a small family. Would it not bea right 
thing for me to marry her and assist her with 
her little family? She has done all for mine, 
and they call her mother, as they were only a 
| few months old, and it would make us all 
| comfortable, and there are a great many more 
| in the same position. We beg of you to help 
| us both for peace and comfort for them aud 
their families.” 
| 
| Everyone, he thought, would admit 


|that this was entirely a poor man’s 
question. Did anyone contend for a 
moment that the fact that the law said 
that this woman stood in the relation 





principle, but which sought only to| of the man’s deceased wife's sister, made 
modify it on the ground of indulgence | it possible for her to go into the same 
pressed for for a considerable number of | house with him and take care of his 
Tears > ver re. . 4 a P * - 
years by very wealthy people. When a/ children, and for him at the same time 
great principle was sought to be destroyed | to make a home for her and_ her 
or impaired it was dangerous for the | eh; 1 C¢ ; ; 5 
Bouse’ ay Sleteehcee Gat ee ee ichildren? Could it be suggested that 
: ' . &|in this matter there was equality 


liberately to adopt the line of least | 
resistance as the path on which society | 
was to travel. He believed that, tliey | 
would vote on that occasion with | 
confidence against the measure, ond | 
give it their steadfast and unflinching 
opposition. 


*Mr. TOMKINSON (Cheshire, Crewe) | 
aid this subject had been thoroughly 
hreshed out year after year, and he 
vould have thought it was almost im- 
possible to adduce any fresh arguments 
or or against, but that his hon. and 
earned friend the Member for the Swan- 
ea District, to whom the House had 
lstened with interest and _ pleasure, 
lad contributed a considerable amount 
t freshness to that discussion. He 
jersonally had simply risen in order to 
tring before the House an instance of 
special hardship arising out of the dis 
pay imposed by the law on the poor 











between the rich and the poor? To 
the rich with large houses and other 
relations available it might be possible. 
though, even then, hardly advisable. To 
the poor in the humble cottage, with its 


| two or three rooms, it was not possible, 


except with the inevitable result of 
either marriage or concubinage. If 
they took the historical aspect of the 
question, they would see that there was 
no case against the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Oldham had spoken of an 
inquiry into these Acts, and had seemed 
rather to ignore any previous inquiry. 
Now, a Commission sat in 1847 and 
was composed of men of the highest 
repute and position. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: I 
never objected to any inquiry into the 
present state of the law; I only sug- 
gested that, if it was proposed to substi- 
tute the law of health for the present 


. 
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law then it would be necessary to insti- 


tute a Commission in order to ascertain 
how such a law could be applied. 


*Mr. TOMKINSON said the Commis- 
sion certainly did not report in favour of 
the present law. Its Report contained a 
resumé of the history of the law, and 
pointed out that it was not until after 
Henry VIII had divorced Catherine that 
the Ecclesiastical Courts dealt with those 
marriages by pronouncing them null 
and void. It was in the year 1835 that 
a great family used its private interest 
in this matter, with a view to getting 
rid of a special disability, and if there 
ever was a law passed in the interest of 
one great family which inflicted a hard- 
ship upon the majority of the people 
the present law as to the deceased wife’s 
sister was one. He hoped that the House 
would bring the law into consonance 
with the feeling of the people, for it 
should be remembered that, Naturam 
expellas furci, tamen usque recurret. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge) said he could not help com- 
menting upon the extraordinary character 
of the debate they had had that afternoon. 
They had before them what was supposed 
to be a very popular question, a question 
in which, to judge from the last speaker, 
the poor people of this country were 
especially interested, and a question on 
which a large majority of the Members 
of the House were said to be determined 
to get an alteration of the law. Yet it 
hal been debated in the smallest House 
that had ever been seen, even on a 
private Member's day. During the 
greater part of the afternoon there had 
not been twenty members present ; the 
front Opposition Bench, which was par- 
ticularly supposed to support the measure, 
had been generally empty, while on the 
Government Bench the solitary occupant 
was the Solicitor-General, who, he believed, 
was opposed to the Bill. He never heard 
a more hollow fraud than the pretence 
that it was a popular measure, de- 
manded by a great majority of the people, 
and especially by the poorer classes of 
this country. He had been a Member 
of that House for eleven years, During 
that period every question in which his 
constituents had felt the slightest interest 
had been forced upon his attention by 
them, but he had never had one single 


Mr. Winston Churchill, 
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constituent, male or female, write to him 
in connection with this Bill. He believed 
there was absolute indifference in the 
country in regard to it. The poor people 
did not care twopence about it, for it was 
a case in which only a certain number of 
highly placed well-to-do lawbreakers came 
to that House year after year in order to 
try and get their conduct white-washed, 
He was not inclined to make such an 
exception for the benefit of a few law 
breakers. The hon. Member who last 
spoke, and who had shown how little 
interest he took in the subject by at once 
leaving the House, had contended that 
this was a poor people’s question. He 
did not believe the poor in this country 
cared in the least about it. He had 
never heard of any petition coming from 
them and he had never seen any evidence 
of interest on their part in it. He would 
like to remind them that the only 
authentic inquiry which had been held 
into this matter was that made by the 
Royal Commission in 1847, and that 
Commission found that, during the 
twelve years which had succeeded the 
passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act there 
had been 1,648 such marriages, of which 
1,608 were among the richer classes 
and only forty among the poorer. 
It was, therefore, an idle pretence to say 
that this was a poor man’s question. 
They had heard it argued over and over 
again that the present law had been the 
law of Christian marriage in every country 
up to the present day since the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: I want to 
know when any recorded canon of the 
Church prohibited marriages in thisdegree 
before the Edict of Constantine. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said 


. there were absolutely no recorded canons 


either on the one side or on the other, but 
there was evidence on record that these 
marriages were never looked upon as 
legal in the Christian Church. The first 


evidence was that of Bishop Basil, in the 
4th century, who said he had never heard 
of such marriages and that they were 


incestuous and unknown in the Church. 


Mr. BRYNMOR 






1535; was that to which the 
Member referred earlier than that ? 






JONES said the 


edict to which he referred was dated 
hon. 
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*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN be- 
lieved it was. At any rate, the earliest 
record of the law of the Christian Church 
was the opinion of a Christian Bishop, who 
said that such marriages were incestuous 
and unknown inthe Church. That was 
the law in both the Eastern and the 
Western Church. As to the argument 
that a dispensation could be obtained by 
Roman Catholics in respect of these 
marriages, a dispensation was evidence 
of the law. If it was not the law there 
would be no need of a dispensation. 
But he would point out that a dispensa- 
tion could be obtained in respect of 
s marriage in almost any degree of 


consanguinity or affinity. Therefore, 
if the law was to be altered on that 
gound, so far as marriage with 


3 deceased wife’s sister was concerned, 
marriages of every kind now prohibited 
om the ground of consanguinity or 
iffinity should also be legalised. The 
position of the supporters of this Bill 
was absolutely illogical. Marriage with 
a deceased husband’s brother stood 
on exactly the same footing as marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister ; but he was 
told there was no demand for it. It 
seemed, then, that this question must be 
argued, not as a matter of high principle, 
but as a question of supply and demand. 
Surely that was not a very exalted or 
logical ground to take. He would never 
consent to a change in the marriage law 
until there had been a complete inquiry 
into the whole question. As to the 
olonial argument, he was sure that if 
he colonial grievance could be met by 
vassing a Colonial Marriage Act, none of 
hose who objected to this particular 
roposal would resist the passage of such 
t law. But to say that because the 
‘lonies had legalised these marriages 
hey should be legalised in this country 
vas another matter. It suggested that 
he colonies were to manage, not merely 
heir own affairs, but the affairs of this 
ountry also. He opposed the change 
lecause he believed there was no sufficient 
ustification for it, and also on social 
rounds. Hitherto the sister of a deceased 
rife had been able, without reproach, to 
lve in the house of her brother-in-law 
ad look after the children, giving them 
uat love and care which nobody else 
ould show. If once this Bill passed, 


datedfind the sister became marriageable, she 


nuld no longer be treated as a member 
the family, and the position which had 
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been productive of so much good in the 
past would become an impossible one. 
He therefore asked the House to pause 
before passing the Bill. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University), 
who was indistinctly heard, said he was 
one of the very few Members in the 
House who could say they had no doubt 
about the feeling of their constituents on 
this subject. He was convinced that if 
his constituents were polled a _ vast 
majority would be against the Bill—at 
any rate, those who were in holy orders, 
and surely a large body of clergy had a 
right to ask consideration for their views. 
He hoped they should hear no more of 
the fallacies that the opposition to the 
Bill came from one particular section of 
the Church, and that the heart of the 
great Liberal Party was firmly set in 
favour of the Bill. The first was disposed 


of by the fact that his right hon. 
friend the Member for the Honi- 


ton Divison of Devon moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, and the second by the 
inadequate representation of the Liberal 
Party in the House on the present 
occasion. If there was a strong public 
opinion in favour of the Bill, why did 
that opinion not insist on its being 
carried! The Unionist Party had not 
been in power during the whole forty 
years history of this measure ; why had 
not the Liberal Party in its years of 
office taken it up and passed it. 


Mr. CHARLES SEELY (Lincoln) : 
They have passed it in this House, and 
it was rejected by the Lorda. 


*Mr. TALBOT said that if the people of 
England had set their minds on the 
Bill the House of Lords would not 
have stood in the way for all these 
years. The reason the measure had 
not passed was that it was not one 
which any section of the community 
were really anxious to see on the Statute- 
book. If the pecuniary support were 
removed from this agitation and if the 
retrospective enactments of the Bill were 
eliminated, so as to make it only apply to 
the future, there would be not the 
slightest chance of its success. Among 
the strong Liberal Statesmen of the neir 
past who had opposed the Bill were the 
late Duke of Argyll, the late Lord 
Selborne, and the late lord Coleridge. 
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He had with him extracts from speeches 
by each of those statesmen, but he would 
read only one by the late Lord Coleridge. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on 
June 25th, 1880, Lord Coleridge said— 


“YT could have some sympathy and some 
respect for an agitation which had for 
its object a reconsideration of the whole 
marriage law, which went upon some principle 
which distinguished, ¢.g., broadly between con- 
sanguinity and aftinity, between kinsfolk and 
connections. But this Bill is founded on no 
principle ; it sets man free, but it leaves 
woman bound. It lets the husband marry his 
wife's sister, because it is said she is not his 
sister, but it forbids the wife to marry her 
husband’s brother, because he is her brother. 
Where is the justice—the common fairness of 
this? It is not easy to overstate the benefits 
which the whole of society derives from the 
social relations at present possible between 
the husband and wife and the family of the 
other. Affection into which passion does not 
enter is the great civiliser of mankind... . 
Impassionate affection refines and lifts up and 
is the source of half the graces and more than 
half the beauty and delight of social life. 
Now your wife's sisters are your own, and the 
circle of impassionate 
widened. 


circle of impassionate affection is at once con- 
tracted. 


Who can count the sum of 
delight and comfort which this relation has 
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given to men who most need such comfort, and 
at a time when they need it most?... 
Why, for the sake of the few who do want 
to marry their wives’ sisters, are sisters- 
in-law to be abolished from the vast majorit 
of those men who do not so wish ? st ia sn 
admit that the law of marriage, having been 
altered in some of our colonies and altered in 
the direction of this Bill, somewhat complicates 
the question. But much as | regret this, and 
disagreeable as some of the consequences may 
be, I cannot admit that we are to change a 
law which we in these islands think for the 
general good because our colonies have passed 
a law which we do not think wise or bene- 
ficial.” 

Referring tothe state ofthe Treasury Bench, 
which at the moment was empty, and of 
the Front Opposition Bench, on which the 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries 
alone was seated, the right hon. Gentleman 
declared, in conclusion, that a great change 
in the marriage laws ought not to be made 
when the Ministers of the Crown and the 
leaders of the Opposition did not show 
sufficient interest in the subject to give 
the House an opinion for or against. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 164 ; Noes, 
94. (Division List No. 73). 


AYES, 


Abraham, W. (Cork, N.Z.) | Cullinan, J. 
Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel 
Ailan,SirWilliam( Gateshead.) 
Ambrose, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Right Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch.) 


Doogan, P. C. 


Devlin,Chas. Ramsay(Ga/ivay) | 
Dewar, Jolin A. (Liverness-sh.) | 
Dilke, Rt. Hn. Sir Charles 


Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Doxford, Sir Wm. Theodore 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Frank 

Elibank, Master of 


| Helder, Augustus 

Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H. 
Holland, Sir William Henry 

| Hornby, Sir William Henry 

| Hoult, Joseph 

| Houston, Robert Paterson 
Hutchinson, Dr. Charles Fredk. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, David Brynmor (Sw nsea 
Jones, William(Carnarr shire 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kemp, Lieut.-Colonel George 
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Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Black, Alexander William 
Boulnois, Edmund 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Buchanan, Thomas Ry burn 
Burns, John 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Chamberlain, Rt Hon J (Lirm 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Lewis 
Collings, Right Hon. Jesse 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasg.) 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox. Irwin Edwd. Bainbridge 
Craig,CharlesCurtis(A ntrim,S 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Crooks, William 


Mr. Talbot. 





Elliot, Hun. A. Ralph Douglas 
Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Sir F. H. (Maidstone) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R.C. Munro ( Leith) 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Foster,SirMichael (Loud Univ. 
Foster,Sir Walter, (Derhy Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Gore, Hn. S. F.Ormsby- (Line 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Grant, Corrie 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hall, Edward Marshall 
Hamilton, Marq. of (Londondy 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Harwood, George 

Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Hayden, John Patrick 





Hayne, Rt. H n.Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Kt. Hn. Sir Arthur D. 


Laurie, Lieut.-General 

Law, Andrew Bonar ((*/asgow) 
Lawson, SirWilfrid(Cornwall) 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Lee, A. H. (Hants, Fareham) 
Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) 
Leng, Sir John 
Leveson-Gower, Fredk. N. S. 
Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

Macedona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M’Iver,Sir Lewis (Edinb’rgi WV 
M‘Laren, Sir Charles Benj. 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn W. F. 
Mitchell, Edw.(FermanaghN.) 
Molesworth, Sir Lewis 
Mooney, John J. 
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Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Nolan, Joseph (Louth, S.) 
Nussey, Thomas Willans _ 
O’Brien, Kendal ( Tipper'ry Mid 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Dowd, John 

Palmer, SirCharlesM (Durham 
Palmer, George Wim. (Reading 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Phillipps, Johz Wynford 
Pickard, Benjamin 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Price, Robert John 
song Arthur 

Pym, C. Gu 

Senden, Sale S. 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Rea, Russell 

Reid ,SirR. Threshie (Dumfries 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt.Hn.SirH. 
Baldwin, Alfred 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Bll, Charles 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Joscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
sjowles, Lt. Col. H. F. (Widde. 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Caldwell, James 
Campbell, Rt Hn J A (@lasz.} 
Campbell, J.HM. (Dublin Univ 
Campbell, Jobn (Armagh, S.) 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 
Cavendish, V C W (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlayne,T.(S*thampton) 
Charrington, Spencer 
Churchill, Winston Spencer 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Colomb,SirJohnCharles Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crean, Eugene 
Sripps, Charles Alfred 
Subitt, Hon. Henry 
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Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


*Sin GILBERT PARKER moved that | 
the Bill be referred to the Standing Com 


mittee on Law. 
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Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Roche, John 

Roe, Sir Thomas 

Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 
Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Sadler, Col.Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Seely, Charles Hilton (Lincoln) 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. (Renfrew) 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sloan, Thomas Henry 

Soares, Ernest J. 

Spear, John Ward 

Stevenson, Francis S. 


NOES. 


Davenport, William Bromley 
Dewar, Sir T. R.(7’r. Haml’ts 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon. Sir Jos. C. 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hait 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.Sird (Mane'r 
FitzGerald, Sir Robe: t Penrose- 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Gardner, Ernest 

Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Gordon, Hn.J.E.(Higin & Nrn 
Gorst. Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 

Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Gunter, Sir Robert 

Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 
Hardy, Laurence (Kent, Ash/d 
Haslam, Sir Alfred 8S. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Howard, J. (Midd., Tot? ham 
Jeffreys, Rt. Hn. Arthur Fred 
Joyce, Michael 

Lawrence, Sir Jos. (Monm’th) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( Bristol,S 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lucas, Reg’ld J. (Portsmouth) 
Lundon, W. 

Malcolm, Ian 
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Stroyan, John 

Thomson, F. W. (York, W. 2.) 
Thorburn, Sir Walter 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomkinson, James 

Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Wallace, Robert 

Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, S.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wason, J. Cathcart (Orkney) 
White, Luke (York, Z. R.) 
Whiteley, G. (York, W. R.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, RtHnJ Powell (Birm 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W. R.) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Younger, William 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Gilbert Parker and 





Sir Brampton Gurdon. 


More, Robt. Jasper (Shropshire ) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mount, William Arthur 


| Marray, Col. Wyndham(Bath 


Myers, William Henry 
Nicol, Donald Niniau 
O’Brien, P. J. Tipperary, N.) 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pilkington, Col. Richard 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Reddy, M. 

Richards, Henry Charles 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
tound, Rt. Hon. James 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Stanley, EdwardJas. (Somerset 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt HnJG.(Oxrf'd. Univ. 
Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 


| Ure, Alexander 


Walrond, RtHn. SirWilliamH, 


| Welby, Lt.-Col. A.CE( Taunton 


Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Worsley-Taylor, Henry Wilson 
Yerburgh, Robt. Armstrong 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir John Kennaway and 
Mr. Heywood Johnstone. 


Standing Committee on Law, ete.”—(Sir 


Gilhert Parker.) 


the House 


Mr. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) urged 


to seriously consider the 


question before sending a Bill of this 
| character to the Grand Committee. 


Grand 


| Committees could only work efficiently 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | when engaged upon Bills which were not 
“That the Bill be committed to the of a controversial character. [Cries of 
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“Oh, oh.”] Hon. Members who made 
that ejaculation probably did not know 
the difficulties of the case. This Bill 
was one upon which there would be 
peculiar difficulties. As was well known, 
the Grand Committee was constituted 
more or less upon a party basis, and no 
selection which his right hon. friend 
could make could possibly meet the 
views and opinions which were held 
upon this subject. It had been said that 
this Bill did not lend itself to controversy, 
but in his opinion it was one of the 
most controversial matters that could 
possibly come before a Committee of this 
House. But even if the question was 
held to be non-controversial, was it fair 
that a Grand Committee should be 
asked tu conduct a lengthy investigation, 
the result of which would be that 
time would be wasted, because after the 
measure had been referred back to the 
House there were :o many other Bills 
which occupied a better position? Con- 
sequently the labours of the Grand 
Committee would almost necessarily be 
wasted. If they desired Grand Com- 
mittees to continue to work efficiently, 
he thought it was most undesirable to 
press them into doing work of such a 
highly controversial character. He 
hoped the House would remember the 
history of this measure and refuse to 
permit it to go before a Grand Com- 
mittee, but allow it to take its ordinary 
course in the Committee of this House. 


Sir BRAMPTON GURDON (Norfolk, 
N.) hoped the House would allow the 
measure to go to a Grand Committee. 
It sometimes fell to his lot to have to 
speak to an empty House, but he did 
not argue on that account that hon. 
Members did not take any interest in 
the subject under discussion. He thc ught 
the reason was that they did not care to 
hear what he had got to say. By the 
fortunes of the ballot they had been able 
to bring this matter before the House. 
There were no new circumstances, and 
this was the third year running the 
measure had been before the House. 
Therefore, he thought the best thing to 
do would be to take a division without 
any further debate. 


Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan), 
as a member of the Committee for 
Mr. Hardy. 
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many years, had no hesitation in express. 
ing the opinion that the present measmwe 
was not suited for discussion by 
Grand Committee. This matter was not 
a subject of administration, but a subject 
which greatly moved people’s passions, 
There could not, in his opinion, be a 
tribunal more unsuited for the discussion 
of such a question than a Grand Com. 
mittee. The hon. Member opposite had 
said that this was the only chance for 
the Bill, but he had never heard a more 
extraordinary Parliamentary argument. 
He objected to this course because it was 
a bad mode of procedure and surely 
the House of Commons ought not to 
take such an unsatisfactory step in 
order that this Bill might have it: 
only chance. That was a reversal of 


their Parliamentary procedure, and 
of all the princip'es which they 
should insist upon carrying out. 


Another objection to referring the Bill 
to the Committee was that it would 
occupy the whole of the session. He 
thought some regard ought to be paid 
to other Bills. He had great confidence 
in the work of the Standing Committees 
when they were dealing with subjects 
which they were competent to discuss; 
but to refer this Bill to the Standing 
Committee on Law would be an almost 
fatal procedure, and would greatly men- 
ace the authority of the Standing Com- 
mittees and would lead to disastrous 
results. Great injury would also be done 
to the principle of delegation, which was 
absolutely essential to the good working 
of the Parliamentary machine. 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said he 
regretted to hear the opposition to this 
Bill being referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. This Bill above all 
others was one which lent itself to 
discussion upstairs. It was contro- 
versial, but so was every Bill upon 
which the House was not unanimous. 
Between controversy and complication 
there was a gulf. This was a Bill to 
authorise people to marry their deceased 
wife's sister. That might be a good 
thing or a bad thing, but it was not 4 
complicated thing. He held that the 
Bill was particularly adapted for refer- 
ence to a Standing Committee. The 
only question now before the House was 
whether the will of Parliament should 
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prevail, or whether it should be over- 
ridden by a powerful, but not numeri- 
cally very strong, minority. 


Marriage with a Deceased 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN said he 
desired to call the attention of the House 
to the object for which these Standing 
Committees were originally instituted. 
When the Standing Committees were 
originally instituted by Mr. Gladstone it 
was most explicitly stated that they were 
not intended for controversial Bills. This 
was accordingly not a prop:r Bill to 
go to one of those Committees which 
were instituted for the consideration 
of measures not of general importance 


but for specialties of law to meet 
various wants in different parts 
of the country. Was a measure 
dealing with the marriage law a 


specialty of law or a question which 
affected only one part of the country? 
Taking the original intention for which 
these Committees were established, there 
was no doubt that it was never intended 
that such Bills as this should be referred 
to a Grand Committee. Did his hon. 
friend who had made this proposal 
think they were going to gain anything 
by referring this Bill to the Standing 
Committee? This was a Bill which 
raised s0 many acute differences of 
opinion, upon which Amendments could 
be moved, that it meant simply having 
the whole fight over again on the 
Report Stage. If they wished to 
preserve the Standing Committees for 
the objects for which Mr. Gladstone 
intended they ought not to send this 
Bill to the Standing Committee on Law. 
In the interests of the Standing Com- 
mittees he hoped this Bill would not 
ve referred to the Committee on Law. 


Mr. SEELY supported the reference 
io the Standing Committee on Law. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 
town had urged that this was not a 
reasonable Bill to send to the Standing 
Yommittee, but he would point out 
hat it was not proposed to introduce 
inything venomous into the measure. 
He thought that this was just the sort 
Bill that ought to go to the Standing 
Committee. This was a measure which 
did not affect the vast majority of people, 
ind never would. It was a Bill which 
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although the number of cases affected 
was small the hardship was great, and 
this was just the kind of measure for 
which Standing Committees were 
intended. From the nature of the case 
they could not expect to have a great 
and popular enthusiasm behind it, but 
there was a general consent of the laity 
of this country in favour of the measure. 

He urged the House to send this Bill 
to the Standing Committee. The hon. 
Meinber for Oldham had said that he 
and his ancestors for three generations 
had opposed this Bill, but he wished 
to state that for three generations 
he and his ancestors had supported 
it, and what was more they had steadily 
beaten the hon. Member. He hoped 
the House would allow the Bill to go 
to the Committee upstairs so that they 
might have a final decision upon the 
question. 


*Mr. TALBOT thought that hon. 
Members were entitled to have the 
guidance of the leaders of the House on 
this matter, and, in view of the condition 
of the Treasury bench, appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton to express his views. 
Had it been thought for a moment that 
measures of this kind would be referred 
to the Standing Committees they would 
never have been appointed. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion had been quoted, and was 
he an authority whose opinion should be 
disregarded in this House? The Bill 
proposing to reform the licensing laws, 
and the Bill for the Regulation of the 
Employment of Children had been referred 
to a Grand Committee. He maintained 
that in each of these cases the House 
had agreed upon the principle of the 
Bill; they were all agreed that there 
should be a reform in the licensing laws, 
and that there should be a reform in 
conditions for the employment of children. 
These Bills had been, and were being, con- 
sidered by the Grand Committee with the 
utmost deliberation, good temper, and good 
humour, and the result was, and would be, 
that they would emerge satisfactory 
measures for the consideration of the 
House. Could anybody say that a Bill for 
changing the marriage law of England 
was one on the principle of which the 
House was agreed? One section desired 
that the measure should be passed, but 
there was another section who ardently 
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desired that it should not be passed. 
Was that a Bill that could be considered 
in such a Committee? The hon. Member 
for Lincoln had said that the Bill only 
affected a few people in the country, and 
that, therefore, it should be sent to the 
Grand Committee, but the hon. Member 
who said sodid not understand the position. 
It was not because the Bill would only 
affect a few people that it was being 
opposed. The objection of the opponents, 
right or wrong, was that they believed 
the whole principle of the thing was 
wrong, and if they passed a Bill which 
was wrong on such a subject as this, 
it affected the whole community. 
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Mr. SEELY said the hon. Member 
had misunderstood him. What he said 
was that the number of people affected 
would be small, and that, therefore, it 
was a Bill most suited for the considera- 
tion of a Grand Committee. 


*Mr. TALBOT said he based his appeal 
to the Leaders on both sides of the House 
onthe fact that this Bill—andhe wanted to 
ask them whether they agreed or not— 
was in its essence absolutely controversial. 
No statement by his hon. friend or any- 
body could prevent it from being so. 


*Si HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.) said the right hon Gentleman 
had made a personal appeal to him. He 
was in the House when the Standing 
Committees were originally founded, and 
he well remembered the speech of 
Mr. Gladstone to which reference had 
been made; but that was in 1882, 
and we were now in 1903, and it was 
necessary to take into consideration the 
course of procedure on both sides since, 
in reference to sending Bills to these 
Committees. The hon. Member for 
Wigan had based his objection to the 
Bill being sent to the Grand Committee 
on the same ground as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, namely, that the House was not 
agreed on the principle of the Bill; but 
the moment the House agreed to the 
Second Reading it had agreed to the 
principle of a Bill, and the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill had been agreed to in 
fiiteen divisions, with every class of 
majority — Liberal, Conservative, or 
Unionist. Even if the most eager 


Mr. Tathet. 
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opponent of the Bill raised a syllable of 
Opposition to the principle of the 
measure in the Standing Committee 
he would be ruled out of order at 
once. All that the Committee could 
deal with was the details of the 
Bill, and it was a_ Bill without 
details. He would remind the House of 
the Church Discipline Bill, on which 
there was the strongest division of 
opinion, which met with such deter- 
mined opposition that Mr. Gladstone 
himself went up and sat on the 
Grand Committee, the only time he 
did so. The Licensing Bill of last year, 
which was also a controversial Bill, went 
to the Grand Committee; and there 
had been similar Bills of the present 
Government which had been treated in 
the same way. Let them not pretend 
shams witheach other. They knew what 
this opposition meant. The opposition 
to sending this Bill to a Grand Con- 
mittee had nothing to do with any 
regard for the sanctity of the Grand 
Committees or their procedure ; it arose 
because it was thought a good way 
of having another fight by a most 
ingenious, powerful, and __ intelligent 
minority against a decision of the House, 
which was not a chance decision but 
one which had been repeated during 
long series of years and after several 
general elections. He did not think that 
to take such a course was fairly to carry 
out the ordinary rules for the progress 
of business in that House. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WattTER 
Long, Bristol, S.) said he would not have 
taken part in the debate if it had not 
been for the last words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He desired on his own 
behalf to protest most respectfully, but 
at the same time most energetically 
against the description given by thé 
right hon. Gentleman of the attitude of 
some hon. Members who opposed the 
reference of this Bill to a Grane 
Committee. In voting, as he would 
against the Motion, he was actuated bj 
no motive !ike that which the right hon 
Gentleman described, but by a motiv4 
quite independent of the special con 
siderations underlying this Bill. Hf 
did not agree with the right hon 
Gentleman in his description of thé 
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class of Bill which it had generally been 
intended to refer to the Grand Com- 


Marriage with a Deceased 


mittees. It was perfectly true, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had reminded 
them, that this measure had been de- 


bated and carried by substantial majorities 
in different Parliaments; but he submitted 
that in the minds of the majority of the 
Members of the House the sort of Bill 
which they thought onght to go toa 
Grand Committee was one which the 
great majority, if not the whole House, 
desired to see passed, but in an amended 
form, and sometimes a_ considerably 
amended form. This was a Bill which 
no Amendment could make agreeable to 
a very considerable minority ; and to 
send such a Bill to a Grand Committee 
was to cast upon that Committee work 
which they could not do. He believed 
that if the House sent a Bill of this char- 
acter to a Grand Committee the other 
Bills sent there would stand no chance 
whatever of being passed, because the 
Committee would embark on a contro- 
versial discussion which would take up 
most of its time. He would have voted 
against the Motion without stating his 
reasons if it had not been for the conclud- 
ing remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which appeared to him to place an in- 
correct and unfair interpretation on the 
motives of those who were opposed to it. 


Mr. HALSEY (Hertfordshire, Watford) 
said he would address himself to the 
question whether this was a proper kind 
of Bill to be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee. He ventured to think that the 
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‘which should be sent to 
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argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite with reference to the Church 
Discipline Bill, in regard to which Mr. 
Gladstone attended the Grand Com- 
mittee, and which created such great con- 
troversy, was the strongest argument that 
could be adduced that this was not a Bill 
the Grand 
Committee. What happened during the 
passage of the Church Discipline Bill 
through the Grand Committee showed 
that it belonged to a controversial class 
that ought not to be dealt with by 
Grand Committee. He ventured tothink 
that the proper class of Bill which should 
be sent to the Grand Committee was 
that as to the principle, of which there 
was no great controversy, but which 
contained details requiring to be carefully 
threshed out in discussion upstairs. In 
that way a great deal of the time of the 
House was saved and trouble avoided, 
and the work was equally well or better 
done. He submitted that such a Bill as 
that now before the House, which pro- 
posed a vast constitutional change in the 
law of this country was one every detail 
of which should be threshed out in 
Committee of the whole House, and not 
by a Committee upstairs. For these 
reasons he hoped the House would not 
agree to refer the Bill to the Grand 
Com mittee. 


(Juestion put. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 187 ; Noes, 
113. (Division List No. 74.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, W. (Cork, N.E.) 
Agy-Gardner, James Tynte 


Agnew, Sir Andrew Noel | Burns, John 


| 


{ Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 


| Delany, William 
| Devlin,Chas. Ramsay (Galway) 
| Dewar, John A.(Znverness-sh.) 





He 


Allan, Sir William (Gateshead) | Buxton, Sydney Charles | Dickson, Charles Scott 


Allen, Chas. P. (Glos., Stroud) 
Ambrose, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbt. Hy 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John 

Bagot,Capt. Joseeline FitzRoy 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Black, Alexander William 
Blake, Edward 

Boulnois, Edmund 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, Geo. M. (Edinburgh) 
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Cameron, Robert 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Chamberlain, Rt Hon J (#irm 
Chamberlain, Rt.HnJ A(IVore) 
Chaplin, Right Hon. Henry 

| Cochrane, Hn.Tho-. H. A. E. 
| Coddington, Sir William 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt Hon. Jesse 
Corbett, A.Cameron((@lasgow) 
Corbett. T. L. (Down, North) 
Cox, Irwin Edward Bainbridge 
Craig, Robert Hunter (Lanark) 
Cremer, William Randal 
Crombie, John William 
Crooks, William 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 


2$ 





| Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Doogan, P. C. 

Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark 
Doxtord, Sir Wm. ‘Theodore 
Duncan, J. Hastings 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Frank 

Elibank, Master of 

Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Emmott, Alfred 

Evans, Sir F. H. (Maidstone) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fergason, R. C Murro (Leith) 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co. 
Fewler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Gore, Hon.S. F. Ormsby-( Line) 





Graham, Henry Robert 
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Grant, Corrie 
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| M’Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
Griffith, Ellis J. | M’Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
Guthrie, Walter Murray | M‘Iver,SirLewis(Ldinburgh VW 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. | M’Laren, Sir Chas Benjamin 





Hall, Edward Marshall 
Hamilton,Marg.of( L’ndwde'ry | 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester 
Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Harwood, George 

Hatch, Erne t Frederick Geo. 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Kt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hayter, Rt Hon Sir Arthur D. 
Hemphill, Kt. Hon.CharlesH. | 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Holland, Sir William Henry 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Hoult, Joseph 

Houston, Robert Patersen 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merion 
Jones, David B. (Swansea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearly, Hudson E. 

Knowles, Lees 

Lambert, George 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid( Corn sral/) 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
LeeArthurH( Hants. Furcham) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leese. SirJosephb. (Accrington 
Leng, Sir John 
Leveson-Gower,FrederickN.S. 
Levy, Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Maedona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (1; 


‘eerpool) 


Acland-Hocd, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Kt. Hn.SirH. 
Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Man'r 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bartley, Sir George C. T. 
Sathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Belton, Thomas Dolling 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
3ull, William James 
Caldwell, James 

Campbeli, Rt Hn J A (Glasq.) 
Campbell, John (Arnegh, S.) 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir kdw. H 
Cautley, Henry Strother 
Cavendish. V C W (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlayne, T. (Southmptn 
Charrington, Spencer 
Churchill, Winston Spencer 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 


| Markham, Arthur Basil 


Mitchell, Edw.( Fermanagh) 
Molesworth, Sir Lewis 
Mooney, John J. 

Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 


| Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 


Moulton, John Fletcher 
Nolan, Joseph (Louth, 8.) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, K. (Tipperary, slid) 


O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) | 


O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 


| Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 


Palmer, G. Wm. (Reading) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pemberton, John S. G. 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickard, Benjamin 

Pirie, Dunean V. 

Price, Robert John 

Pym, C. Guy 

Randles, John S. 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry 
Rea, Russell 

Reckitt, Harold James 
Reid, Sir R. T. (Dumfries) 
Renshaw, Sir Charles Bin2 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Rigg, Richard 

Roberts, John Bryn (/ision) 
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Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W 

Sadler, Col.Samuel Alexander 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, Herbt. L. (Cleveland) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Seely, Chas, Hilton (Lincoln) 
Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (//awich B.) 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (2enfrew 





| Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 

| Sloan, Thomas Henry 

| Soares, Ernest J. 

Spear, John Ward 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 

Stevenson, Francis 8. 

Stroyan, John 

| Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 

| Thomson, F. W. (York, W. BR.) 
Thorburn, sir Walter 

| Thornton, Percy M 

| Tomkinson, James 

Take, Sir John Batty 

Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 

| Wason, J. Cathcart (Orkney) 
Whiteley, G. (York, W. 2.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

| William. RtHnJ Powell-(Birm 

| Wilson, H. J. (York, W. RB.) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 

| Wrightson, Sir Thomas 

| Younger, William 

| Yoxall, James Henry 


Roberts, John H. (Denhighs.) | 


Roche, John 

Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Ropner, Colonel Sir Robert 


NOES. 


Colomb, Sir John Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw H. Athole 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crean, Eugene 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crossley, Sir Savile 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dimsdale, Rt. Hon. Sir Jos. ©. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fergusson,Rt Hn.Sir J.(Man’r 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir Robt. Penrose 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Garfit, William 

( tibbs, Hn. A.G.A(¢ ‘ityofLond. 
Gibbs, Hn. Vicary (St. Albans 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Gordon, Hn.J.E.(E2lgin & Nrn 
Gor-t, Rt. Hon. SirJohn Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewshury) 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Gunter, Sir Robert 

Halsey, Rt. Hon. Thomas F. 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES- 
Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Sir Brampt«n Gurdon. 


Hardy, Laurence (Kent. As/ 
Hasl m, Sir Altred S. 
Helder, Augustus 

Hoare, Sir Samuel 

Howard, J. (Midd., TV ott ham 
Joyce, Michael 

Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool 
Lawson,JohnGirant( Yorks. VR. 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Long, Col. Chas. W.(2vesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Bristol, S. 
Lucas, Reginald.J.( Portsmouth) 
Lundon, W. 

MacVeagh, Jeremiah 
Malteolm, lan 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
More, Robt. Jasper ( Shropsh iv€) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mount, William Arthur 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 
Mur:ay, Col. Wyndam (Ba h) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian F 
O'Brien, P. J. (Tipperary, N.) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Perey, Earl 
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Pilkington, Colonel Richard 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reddy, M. 

Remnant, Jas. Farquharson | 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Hon. M. W (Stalybridge 
Ridley, S. F. (Bethnal Green) 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(WALES) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
[SECOND READING. } 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He said the principle of the 
measure was well known to the House, 
and it had behind it the opinion of the 
vast majority of the people of Wales. It 
was backed by an overwhelming majority 
of the Welsh Members of Parliament. 
If the principle of Local Veto were applied 
to Wales, he believed the measure might 
be the means of paving the way for 
the application of the principle to the 
other parts of the country. 


Motion made, and (Juestion proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a_ second 
time.’—( Mr. Herbert Loberts.) 


Sir FREDERICK BANBURY (Cam- 
berwell, Peckham) said the principle of 
the Bill was no doubt in one sense a 
good one. 
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Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Sackville, Col. S. G. Stopford 
| Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 
| Sharpe, William Edward T. | 
| Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H.(HertfordEast) | 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) | 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) | TELLERS FOR Tut Nog — 
Talbot, Rt. Hn. JG(Oxf'd Univ. 
| Tollemache, Henry James 


That was to say, the objects | 


the promoters of the Bill had at heart | 


were objects which its opponents had 
alzo at heart. They were both desirous 
to put down intemperance, but it was 
because he could not agree that the 
method proposed in the Bill was the best 


for accomplishing that object that he! 


felt obliged to oppose the Second Reading. 
The promoters of the Bill wished to 
bring about temperance by legislation. 
The method which he and his friends 
advocated was the encouragement of tem- 
perance by example. pate) He 
did not know why hon. Gentlemen 
laughed. He thought it was undoubted 
that during the last thirty or forty 


years there had been great improvement | 
inthis matter. He did not think anybody | 


would maintain that the greater sobriety 


the Lords. 
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| Tufnell, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
| Welby,Lt.-ColA.C. E( Taunton) 
| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wilson, A.Stanley( York, £. R.) 
Worsley-Taylor, Hry. Wilson 
Yerburgh, Robt. Armstrong 


Sir John Kennaway and 
Mr. Heywood Johnstone, 


of the nation had been caused by legisla- 
tion, and therefore it must have been 
caused by example. Thirty or forty 
years ago there was nothing more 
common in the upper classes of society 
than to get drunkafterdinner. Now it 
was very uncommon, and he ventured 
to say that if a man did get drunk no 
one would ever ask him to dine. 


And, it being half-past Five of the 
Clock, the debate stood adjourned. Debate 
to be resumed upon Friday, 19th June. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[SECOND READING. | 


On the order for the Second Reading of 
this Bill being read. 


Sir CHARLES RENSHAW (Renfrew- 
shire, W.) objected to this business being 
taken now. 


Mr. ASHER (Elgin Burghs) appealed 
to his hon. friend not to oppose the Bill. 
He believed the Scottish Office approved 
of the measure being read a second time 
and sent to the Standing Committee on 
Law. [t was very much desired in Scot- 
land, and it was introduced at the request 
of all the towns affected by it. 


Sm CHARLES RENSHAW declined 
to withdraw his objection. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to provide for the earlier closing 
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of shops.” [Shops (Early Closing) Bill 
[ Lords. | 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


Second Report brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [ No. 140.] 


TRADE MARKS, 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Trade Marks, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Butcher, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Robson, 
and Mr. Cawley. 


TRADE MARKS BILL. 


“To consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Trade Marks,” presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Thursday, 
14th May, and to be printed. [Bill 174.] 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS (LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


Return ordered, ‘relating to all 
authorised Gas Undertakings in the 
United Kingdom belonging to Local 


Authorities for the year ended the 25th 
day of March, 1903 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 331, of Session 
1902).”—(Mr. Bonar Law.) 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


Return ordered, “relating to all 
authorised Gas Undertakings in the 


United Kingdom, other than those of 
Local Authorities, for the year ended the 
31st day of December, 1902 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 330, of 
Session 1902).”—(Mr. Bonar Lav.) 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fifeshire, E.) asked 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether he had any communication to 
make to the House with reference to 
Manchuria. 


(COMMONS} 








of the House. 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lorp Cran. 
BORNE, Rochester): The Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has received from the 
Russian Ambassador, to whom he had 
addressed an inquiry upon the subject, a 
verbal statement to the following effect : 
The information which has reached the 
British Government as to the conditions 
required for the evacuation of Manchuria 
is not at all correct. The discussions 
which are proceeding at Peking concern 
Manchuria alone, and have reference to 
certain guarantees which are indis- 
pensable for securing the most im- 
portant Russian interestsin the province 
after the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops. As for measures which might 
tend to exclude foreign Consuls, or 
obstruct foreign commerce and the 
use of ports, such measures are far from 
entering into the intentions of the Im- 
perial Government. ‘They consider, on 
the contrary, that the development of 
foreign commerce is one of the main 
objects for which the Russian Govern 
ment have undertaken the construction 
of the lines of railway in that part of 
the world. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion for adjournment, 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset- 
shire, Wellington) said he wished to in- 
form the House that the Budget Resolu- 
tions would be put down as the third order 
on Monday. Thefirst and second orders 
were the Irish Land Bill and the Ireland 
Development Grant Bill. The Chief 
Secretary was perfectly restored to 
health, and there was every prospect 
that he would be present in the House 
on Monday. In cases of influenza, 
however, there were occasional relapses ; 
and, as it would be impossible to pro- 
ceed with the Irish Bills in the absence 
of the Chief Secretary, the Government 
had put down the Budget Resolutions as 
the third order. 


Adjourned at Twenty-four minutes 
before Six o’clock till Monday 
next. 
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1137 Private 
6 7 rae Al Al ~~ 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
" Monday, 4th May, 1903. 
te 
‘ PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
sneaid 
t: The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the 
he House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 
ns had laid upon the Table the Certificates 
1a from the Examiners that the further 
ns Standing Orders applicable to the 
rn ft following Bills have been complied with:— 
to #: ‘ 
is §s Burgess Hill and St. John’s Common 
n- §. Gas; London Hydraulic Power ; Sutton 
we $ District Water; Winchester Water and 
an » Gas. 
h : - 
( $ Also the Certificate that no further 
nee : Standing Orders are applicable to the 
* following Bill :— 
om «of. 
m- = Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
on 5 Orders (No. 1.) 
of FE 
in ff; And also the Certificate that the 
rn {; Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ion > ing Bill have not been complied with :— 
f fs . , a 
" | Hove, Worthing, and District Tram- 
P ways | H.L.]— (Petition for additional 
Provision). 
The same were ordered to lie on the 
: Table. 
. Lochnell Estate Bill [1.1.]. Judges’ 
SReport received ; Bill presented, and 
Sread 1%, 
set- 
io ~ Kips’ Patent. Petition of Frederic 
pi Ellsworth Kip, praying for leave to intro- 
res Sduce a Bill for rendering valid certain 
“oe -Letters Patent granted to William 
an , Phillips Thompson in respect of inven- 
hiet FF tions communicated to him from abroad 
to 'y Frederic Ellsworth Kip (1) for 
pect ‘improvements in stop-motions for looms, 
Ouse warping machines, and the like ; and (2) 
nga, # for improvements in electrical stop- 
88; ff motions for warps; together with a copy 
pro- of the proposed Bill “annexed thereto ; 
ence § read, and referred to the Examiners. 
nent 
mee Shropshire, Worcestershire, and East 
Jenbighshire Electric Power Bill [H.L.]. 
lhe Chairman of Committees informed 
nutes ‘he House that the opposition to the Bill 
day ff} Was withdrawn: The orders made on the 
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Bill Business. 


9th of March and 30th of April last 
discharged, and Bill committed. 
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Hove, Worthing, and District Tram- 
ways Bill[H.1.]. (Petition for additional 
provision.) Examiner’s Certificate of 
non-compliance with the Standing Orders 
referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee on Thursday next. 


Rickmansworth Gas Bill  [H.L.], 
Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Amendments. 


Bournemouth Corporation Tramways 
Bill |H.L.| Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, That the Committee had not pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill, the opposition thereto having been 
withdrawn ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table: The orders made on 9th and 
26th March last discharged; and Bill 
committed. 


Poole and District Electric Traction 
Bill [H.L.]. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, That the Committee had not pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill, the opposition thereto having been 
withdrawn ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table: The orders made on 12th 
and 26th March last discharged ; and Bill 
committed. 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 
Bill | H.u.]. Read 3*; an Amendment made ; 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


South Wales Mineral Railway Bill 
[u.L.]; Milford Docks Bill [1.L.]; All 
Saints, Poplar (Rate Abolition) Bill 
[H.L.]; Knott End Railway (Extension 
of Time) Bill [a.t.] Read 3*, and passed 
and sent to the Commons. 


Sittingbourne District Gas Bill ; Walker 
and Wallsend Union Gas Bill. Brought 
fromthe Commons ; read 1*; and referred 
to the Examiners. 


Pontypridd Urban District Council 
Sill [H.L.]; Taff Vale Railway Bill [1.1.]; 
London and North Western R: uilway Bill 
H.L.]; Aston Manor Improvement Bill 
{u.L.] ; Macclestield and District Electric 
Tramways Bill [.L.] ; Torquay Corpora- 
tion Water Bill [.1.|; Rochester Cor- 
poration Tramways and Improvements 
Bill (u.L.] ; Chatham and District Light 


2T 
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Railways Bill [u.L.]; Brighton Corpora- 
tion Bill wary Bury and District Joint 
Water Board Bill [H... ]}. 


Report from the Committee of Selection, 
That the following Lords be proposed to 
the House to form the Select Committee 
for the consideration of the said Bills, 
Vi1Z. :— 


is) 


). Camperdown (chairman), 
. Lathom, 

. Powerscourt, 

. Cheylesmore, 

4. Llangattock. 


ae 


— 


Agreed to; and the said Lords 
appointed accordingly : The Committee 
to meet on Tuesday the 12th instant at 
Eleven o'clock ; and all Petitions referred 
to the Committee, with leave to the 
petitioners praying to be heard by counsel 
against the Bills to be heard as desired, 
as also counsel for the Bills. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) 
Bill [u.L.] (No. 45.) A Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Tramways Act, 
1870, relating to Burton-upon-Trent 
Corporation Tramways, Bury Corporation 
Tramways, Cardiff Corporation Tramways 
(Extension), Huddersfield Corporation 
Tramways, Leeds Corporation Tramways, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Tram- 
ways, and Portobello and Musselburgh 
Tramways. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) 
Bill [1.1.]. (No. 46.) A Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Tramways Act, 
1870, relating to Barrow - in- Furness 
Tramways, Horsforth Urban District 
Council Tramways, Keighley Corpora- 
tion Tramways, and Ramsbottom Urban 
District Council Tramways. 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill |4.1.]. 
(No. 47.) A Bill to confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade under the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, relating to Bolsover 
and District Water, Goring and Streatley 
District Water, Leatherhead and District 
Water, Ludgershall Water, and Mid- 
Kent Water. 


Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
Bill [11.1.]. (No. 48.) A Bill to contirm 
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certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Aldershot Gas and Water, Amersham, 
Beaconsfield, and District Water, St. 
David's Gas and Water, St. Neots Water 
and Wexford Gas. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill 
[ut]. (No. 49.) A Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relat- 
ing to Cobham Gas, Conisbrough Gas, 
Hailsham Gas, St. Ives (Huntingtlonchine 
Gas, and Woking District Gas. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill 
[H.L.). (No. 50.) A Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1370, relating to 
Brading Harbour District Gas, Cross- 
gates, Halton, and Seacroft Gas, Herne 
Bay Gas, Pembroke Docks and Town 
Gas, and Riddings District Gas. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirm- 
ation (No. 1) Bill [mM]. (No. 51.) 
A Bill to confirm certain Provisional 


Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Llandudno, Galway, and 
Scrabster. 


Were presented by the Lord Wolver- 
ton; read 1*; to be printed; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 


North British Railway (General Powers) 
Order Confirmation Bill [u.t.j}. A 
Bill to confirm a_ Provisional Order 
under the Private Legislation Procedure 
(Scotland) Act, 1899, relating to the 
North British Railway, Was presented 
by the Lord Balfour (pursuant to the 
Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) 
Act, 1899, Sections 8 and 9); read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 52.) 
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lie on the Table. 
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DECLARATION OF THE SOVEREIGN those contained in Schedule A. of the 
AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION, | Penal Servitude Act, 1864. 

Petition for abrogation of ; of Roman | : 

Catholics residing in Branton and By- | , Laid ope - 9 yw) to 

shottles District, County Durham ; read, | * ct), and ordered to lie on the Tab'e. 


and ordered to lie on the Table. HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS. The Earl of Belmore added to the 
Petition against the sale of, on Sunday ; Select Committee. 
of the inhabitants of Swindon, in the | STANDING COMMITTEE. 


county of Wilts ; read, and ordered to lie : 4 
on the Table. | Report from the Committee of Selec- 


iis tion for the Standing Committee that 

they have added the Earl of Belmore to 

RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. the Standing Committee; read, and 
} ordered to lie on the Table. 


TREATY SERIES, No. 6, 1903. BERWICKSHIRE COUNTY TOWN BILL. 


Accession of the Republic of Guatemala Read 2* (according to order), and 
to the Convention signed at Geneva, 22nd committed to a Committee of the Whole 
August, 1864, for the amelioration of the House To-morrow. 
condition of the wounded in armies in 
the field, 24th March, 1903. NAVAL FORCES BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 


TRADE REPORTS : ANNUAL SERIES, order): Bill reported without Amend- 


No. 2967, United States (Boston). ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
No. 2968, United States (Texas). and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 
EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS REE 
(IRELAND). THE CASE OF COLONEL KINLOCH. 
Annual Report for the year 1902. Tue Duxe or BEDFORD in rising to 
call attention to the procedure followed 
FISHERIES (IRELAND). by the Court of inquiry, held on the 


Report of the Department of Agricul> 14th December, 1902, in reference to 
ture and Technical Instruction for events which had taken place in the 
Ireland on the Sea and Inland Fisheries Grenadier Guards, and to ask—(1) 
of Ireland, for the year 1901 (Part I]. Whether under Subsection M. of the 
Scientific Investigation). Rules of Procedure, Part II. Section 124, 

Colonel Kinloch did not apply for and 

ARMY (CANTEENS AND REGIMENTAL receive a copy of the report of the Court 
ness UE of inquiry: (2) Whether Sub-sections C., 

Report of the Committee on Canteens F., G., regulating the procedure of 


and Regimental Institutes. Courts of inquiry, were not violated: (3) 
Presented [by Command], and ordered Whether it is not a fact that Colonel 
to lie on the Table. Kinloch was afforded no opportunity of 
explaining, completing. or amplifying 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD | his statement before he was removed 
(IRELAND). from his command and placed on half- 


Four Orders with respect to the pay: (4) Whether it is not a breach of 
urban county districts of Bangor, Carrick-| the Army Act to obtain the publication 
m-Suir, and Tullamore. of, and print as evidence, a voluntary 

| statement made before a Court of inquiry 
?ENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1853 to 1891 by an officer not on his oath, not on his 
(CONDITIONAL LICENCE). \trial, and assured that his statement is 

Licences granted by His Majesty to (1) not evidence: (5) Whether the statutory 
Herbert Arthur Green, (2) to Alfred procedure by aggrieved officers for the 
Edwardes, under the provisions of the redress of wrongs as defined in Sections 
Penal Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, to 42 and 27 of the Army Act was followed 
which are annexed conditions other than in the case of Lieutenant Leveson- 


27T 2 
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Gower, who had been called upon to 
resign his commission by the regimental 
authorities as being no longer a credit 
to his regiment, said: My Lords, I 
must first explain the reason for again 
bringing this subject before the House. 
Last Tuesday the noble and gallant Earl 
the Commander-in-Chief was not in his 
place. The noble and gallant Earl kindly 
informed me that it would be possible 
for him to attend to-day, with a view, I 
hope, of taking part in the debate? The 
noble Duke the President of the Council, 
said that if it was desired to discuss the 
case of Colonel Kinloch the Government 
would not object on an explicit notice 
being given. 1 hasten to assure the 
noble Duke and your Lordships that I 
have no intention of discussing the case 
of Colonel Kinloch. My intention is to 
use that case only as an illustration of 
the injustice which may be perpetrated 
by disregarding certain provisions of the 
Army Act, and by secret Courts of 
Inquiry conducted in a manner contrary 
to the Rules enacted by Parliament for 
the vindication of the character and 
military reputation of officers concerned. 
I do not discuss the decision of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 1 do not care why he 
acted. I want to know how he acted. 
I desire to point out to your Lordships 
that the character of Colonel Kinloch 
and the state of his regiment have 
nothing to do with the legality and 
the justice, of the methods employed in 
removing him from his command. 
Those methods affect the position of 
every officer in His Majesty’s service. 
They involve important constitutional 
points besides those of military law and 
procedure. They do not involve any 
personal points. I call your Lordships’ 
attention to the procedure followed by 
the court of inquiry held on the 14th 
December last. This is not a case of 
rough and ready justice in time of war, 
when the rights of individuals must 
yield to the interests of the service. It is 
an instance of the strict, deliberate ad- 


ministration of justice in time of peace. 
Parliament has laid down Rules for the 
protecting 
officers against the possible abuses of 


conduct of these Courts, 
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Courts are governed. In reference to my 
tirst question I quote Sub-section M— 


“ An officer or soldier who is tried by Court- 
martial in respect of any matter or thing 
which has been repo on by a Court of 
Inquiry, and, unless the Secretary of State sees 
reason to order otherwise, an officer or soldier 
whose character or military reputation is, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, affected 
by anything in the evidence before, or in the 
report of, a Court of Inquiry, shall be entitled 
to a copy of the proceedings of the Court, in- 
cluding any report made by the Court, on pay. 
ment of the actual cost of the copy required, 
not exceeding twopence for every folio of 
seventy-two words.” 


In accordance with this section, Colonel 
Kinloch applied for and received a copy 
of the report of the Court, because, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
his character and military reputation 
had been affected by the proceedings of 
theCourt. I do not thiak that thereis a 
noble Lord in this House who would for 
a moment argue that Colonel Kinloch’s 
character or military reputation had 
not been affected by the proceedings of 
the Court. It therefore follows that the 
Court of inquiry was a Court holding 
an inquiry which affected the character 
and military reputation of an officer. 
Why, then, were all the provisions for 
the protection of officers so affected 
absolutely disregarded ? 


1 now come to Question 2 on the 
Paper, and quote Sub-section C : 

‘*The Court will be guided by the written 

instructions of the officer who assembled the 
Court. The instructions should be full and 
explicit, and must state the general character 
of the information required from the Court in 
their report.” 
We had it from the noble Earl, the 
Under-Secretary of State for War, on 
Tuesday last, that there was no mention 
of the officer’s character or military 
reputation in those written instructions 
Neither the Court nor the officer kne 
that the officer's character or milital 
reputation could be affected by the pro 
ceedings. Therefore, my Lords, | co 
tend, that from its inception and by i 
actual constitution, the Court and all ij 
proceedings are utterly void and illeg: 
I now quote Sub-section F: 


‘* Whenever any inquiry affects the charact 





these secret, informal and extra judicial 
No discretionary power vested 
in the Commander-in-Chief entitles him 
to depart from the Rules by which these | giving any evidence he may wish to give, 3 


Courts. 


The Duke of Bedford, 


or military reputation of an officer or soldi 
full opportunity must be afforded to the offi 
or soldier of being present throughout ¢ 
inquiry, and of making any statement, and 
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1145 The Case of 
of cross-examining any witness whose evidence, 
in his opinion, affects his character or military 
reputation.” 


Every one of these safeguards were. 


disregarded. The officer was particularly 
requested not to be present throughout 
this Court of Inquiry, because the) 
Court believed that they were inquiring 
into the conduct of the junior officers, | 
and knew that the junior officers would 
speak more unrestrainedly if their 
commanding officer was not present. 
He was not even allowed to complete | 
his own statement. He mentioned to 
the Court that his statement was not 
completed. The Court said he would 
be called later, but they did not know 
that the Court was to be suddenly dis- 
persed, and the statement left unfinished. 
He was not allowed to cross-examine 
witnesses. He was not allowed to 
produce witnesses in defence of his | 
character or military reputation. | 
quote Sub-section G: 


“it is the duty of a Court of Inquiry to 
put such questions to a witness as they think 
desirable for testing the truth or accuracy of | 
any evidence he has given, and otherwise fur | 
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| have received all the opportunities for 
|their defence prescribed by the Army 
|Act and the Rules of Procedure. I 
have shown to your Lordships that to 
‘Colonel Kinloch under the procedure 


| adopted every one of these opportunities 


was denied. 

I now come to Question 4 on the Paper 
and quote Sub-section L: 

“The proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, or 


| any confession, statement or answer to aquestion 
| made or given at 'a Court of Inquiry, shall not 


be admissible in evidence against an officer or 
soldier, nor shall any evidence respecting the 
proceedings of the Court be given against any 
officer or soldier.” 


'I hold in my hand a Parliamentary 


Paper with this heading, “ Evidence 
given by Col. Kinloch before a Court of 
Inquiry.” The word “evidence” should 


'be struck out and replaced by these 


words, “ A voluntary statement made by 
Colonel Kinloch as a witness, not on his 
oath, not on his trial, and which is not 
admissible in evidence against him accord- 
ing tothe Army Act, but has been used by 
the Commander-in-Chief as the basis for 
his decision.”’ I challenge the noble Earl, 


eliciting the truth.” |the Under Secretary of State, to prove 
Now, there was a direct conflict of|that what I have substituted for the 
evidence between the, officer affected| word “evidence” is not absolutely 
and his subaltern. That subaltern | correct according to the Army Act, and 
escaped all examination by the Court | I defy the noble Earl to justify the use 
and all cross-examination by the! of this word “evidence” as it stands on 
officer, because neither the Court nor this Paper. If this Paper had been 
the officer knew that his character published with the heading I have 
or military reputat on would be affected | substituted, and the accuracy of which 
by the proceedings. That then, my I challenge the noble Earl to disprove, 
Lords, is the mode under which the! how would it have been received? I 
Court of Inquiry collected the informa-| think it would have been received with 
tion on Which the Commander-in-Chief | indignation and derision; but stamped 
deprived an officer of his command, and | with the word “ evidence” and published 
of his full pay, and_of his prospects of | by the authority of theSecretaryof State, 
pension. ‘it has been received by Parliament 

I now come to Question 3 on thepaper. and the country as though it were the 
When Colonel Kinloch was informed | legal evidence of a man who knew himeelf 
of the decision of the Commander-in-| to be upon his trial before a formal 
Chief, he at once pointed out that he/ tribunal, and as the legitimate basis for 
had never been heard in his own defence | the decision of the Commander-in-Chief. 
at all, that the statement which he had) I now pass to a question arising out 
made was incomplete, and that he had|o the speech of the noble Earl the 
been deprived of those advantages to| Under Secretary of State for War on 
which he was entitled under the Parlia-| Tuesday last. I mean the exercise of 
mentary contract. Your Lordships will| the Royal Warrant. I apprehend that 
perceive that this representation at once| the right manner of using the Royal 
brought to the notice of the authorities| Warrant is as follows. The Com- 
the irregularity of the Court of Inquiry. | mander-in-Chief recommends¥the Secre- 
It is the duty of the Secretary of State | tary of State to remove an officer from 
to assure himself that accused officers| his command, and gives no reason to 
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the officer for his removal except that 
he is removed by exercise of the Royal 
Warrant; that is, by the recommendation 
of the Commander-in-Chief, but on the 
authority of the Secretary of State, who 
is responsible that in the procedure 
adopted, every provision of the Army 
Act and the Rules of Procedure have 
been correctly complied with. Now the 
Commander -in-Chief had decided to 
proceed by means of the Court of 
Inquiry, and had based his decision on 
the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, 
which had been irregularly conducted, 
and the irregularities of which had been 
brought to the notice of the authorities 
before the sentence was announced. I 
now quote again Sub-section L— 


The Case of 


“The proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, or 
any confession, statement, or answer to a 
question made or given at a Court of Inquiry, 
shall not be admissible in evidence against an 
officer or soldier, nor shall any evidence 
respecting the proceedings of the Court be 
given against any officer or soldier.” 

A further constitutional point which | 
have to put to your Lordships is—Can 
the Commander-in-Chief, by virtue of 
the Royal Warrant, clothe himself with 
authority to do what Parliament declines 
to permit him to do, and proceed to an 
act of annihilation upon the information 
of a Court of Inquiry—information 
which is not evidence according to mili- 
tary law; which is not evidence according 
tocivillaw ; and which is not evidence ac- 
cording tocommon sense. Can he, in a 
word, nullify an Act of Parliament by 
virtue of his Royal Warrant ? 


My last question arises under Sections 
42 and 27 of the Army Act. I went 
into this matter at length on Tuesday 
last, and my remarks are no doubt 
in the hands of the noble and gallant 
Earl the Commander-in-Chief. I there- 
fore only state that I base my argument 
upon the -tatement made by the Secre- 
tary of State for War on the 11th March, 
in which he says— 

‘*Lord De Saumarez would never have gone 
to the Commander in-Chief had it not b-en 
that a relative of his had received notice from 
the regimental authorities that on the follow- 
ing Monday Mr. Leveson-Gower would be 
called upon to resign his commission, because 
he had ceased to be a credit to his regiment.” 


Why had Mr. Leveson-Gower been 
asked by the colonel commanding the 
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stand that on the Ist December, in the 
battalion orderly room and in the 
presence of the two senior officers of the 
battalion, Mr. Leveson-Gower admitted 
having made false statements concerning 
his commanding officer, and_ that 
subsequently in the regimental orderly 
room he repeated the same admission 
before the colonel of the regiment and 
his regimental adjutant. Now there 
were senior officers of the regiment 
present on both occasions. I presume 
that the opinion of these senior officers 
is known at the War Office. I ask the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary of State 
for War, did they agree in saying that 
there was an admission of false state- 
ments concerning his commanding 
officer by Mr. Leveson-Gower on those 
two occasions ? 


‘olonel Kinloch. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (The Earl of Harp- 
WiCKE): What are the actual terms of 
the false statement ? 


Tne DuKE or BEDFORD: Ff ask if 
inquiries have been made of the senior 
officers concerning the false statement. 


Tue Ear. or HARDWICKE: I do 
not know what the false statement 
refers to. 


THE Duke oF BEDFORD: That is 
not my point. Have the senior officers 
been questioned concerning the false 
statement ” 


Tue Earn or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, the noble Duke has recapitulated 
in clear and concise terms the speech he 
delivered a few days ago, and I would 
remind the House that on that occasion 
I asked your Lordships’ indulgence if I 
did not——- 


THE DuKEoF NORTHU MBERLAND): 
I beg the noble Earl’s pardon for inter- 
rupting him, but I did not understand 
that the noble Duke behind me (the Duke 
of Bedford) had concluded his speech. 


THE DuKE oF BEDFORD: Yes. 


THEeDuKe or NORTHUMBERLAND: 





I under- 


three battalions to resign ? 
The Duke of Bed ford. 


I beg the noble Lord’s pardon. 
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THE Eart or HARDWICKE: I was 
reminding the House when the noble 
Duke interrupted me that I had asked 
your Lordships’ indulgence if I did not 
reply in detail to all the unexpected and 
startling statements which the noble 
Duke made on Tuesday last. He has 
not withdrawn any of those statements, 
but has, I am glad to see, placed Questions 
on the Paper in a clear, concrete form, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the last, 
and I propose to answer those Questions 
as shortly as I can. I must first deplore 
the fact that the noble Duke has not the 
courage of his opinions. He states that 
it is not Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch’s case 
that he is bringing before the House. 
Well, i leave that to your Lordships’ 
judgment, but I assert that it is Lieut.- 
Colonel Kinloch’s case that he is bringing 
forward. He has suggested to the House 
that the treatment which Lieut.-Colonel 
Kinloch received was a grave injustice to 
that officer ; he has implied that he has 
not received fair play and that he has 
been removed from the command of his 
regiment by unworthy methods. | 
consider this to be the gravest possible 
charge that could be brought against the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief. I am glad that the 
Commander-in-Chief is in the House and 
that he proposes personally to reply to 
the insinuations made by the noble Duke 
in his absence the other night. I would 
point out to the House, before proceeding 
to answer these Questions in detail, that 
to remove an officer from the British 
Army there are three courses open 
to the military authorities. The 
first is to try the officer by Court-martial, 
and the Court can sentence that officer 
without further reference to a higher 
authority. The second course is for the 
Commander-in Chief to appoint a Court 
of Inquiry, and on the report of that 
Court he can judge whether or not a 
print, facie case has been made out 
against an officer sufficient to justify 
his being sent for trial by Court-martial. 
The third course open to the military 
authorities, if they are not satisfied with 
the circumstances connected with an 
officer, is to call for an explanation, and 
if the Commander-in-Chief is satisfied on 
the documentary evidence placed before 
him that the complaint is well founded, 
he has a perfect right, without any 
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further inquiry, to place an officer on 
half-pay. 


I now turn to the first Question on 
the Paper, in which the noble Duke 
asks whether under Sub-section M of 
the Rules of Procedure, Part II., Section 
124, Colonel Kinloch did not apply for, 
and receive, a copy of the report of the 
Court of Inquiry. I denied the existence 
the other night of any such report, and 
I again deny its existence. I must 
briefly recapitulate the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of this 
so-called Court of Inquiry. 


Lorp SALTOUN: Will you kindly 
state the composition of the Court of 
Inquiry ? 


THe Eart or HARDWICKE: I will 
come to that. When the Commander- 
in-Chief had the irregularities that had 
taken place in the Grenadier Guards 
brought to his notice he asked the 
Officer commanding the Home District 
to report to him as to the truth of those 
allegations. The noble Duke, the other 
night, suggested that the Commander-in- 
Chief was wrong to haveacted in that way. 
He implied, I think, that he should have 
told Lord De Saumarez, when he ap- 
proached him directly, that he should 
have supplied the information through 
the proper channels. If that is the 
argument of the noble Duke I would 
like to ask what action the military 
authorities should take if they saw in 
the columns of a newspaper that certain 
irregularities were going on in any 
regiment ? What is the Commander- 
in-Chief to do if a Question is asked 
in the House of Commons as to certain 
irregularities in a given regiment ? 
Is it suggested that he should take no 
action? If it is, I think it is a very 
curious and a very illogical suggestion. 
The Commander-in-Chief took the only 
course that was open to him. He sent 
for the Officer commanding the Home 
District and said— ‘Report to me 
as to whether there is any truth 
in these allegations.” The Commander- 
in-Chief had actually decided to ap- 
point a Court of Inquiry at Aldershot 
to inquire into the circumstances of 
the case, but before that Court could 
sit it was necessary that he should 
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have a full report from Sir Henry 
Trotter, the Officer commanding the 
Home District, in order that he might 
frame a reference to the Court and 
know to whom the responsibility for 
the irregularities that had occurred 
was due. Sir Henry Trotter, on his 
own responsibility, without one word 
to the Commander-in-Chief on the 
subject—I do not for a moment suggest 
that he was acting ultra vires—thought 
that the most convenient way of getting 
the information which the Commander- 
in-Chief desired was to appoint a regi- 
mental Court of Inquiry—really a regi- 
mental investigation—to find out what 


{LORDS} 





officers were connected with these 
irregularities and on whom the respon- | 
sibility should rest. The Court sat for | 
two days, and immediately they had 
finished taking the evidence of the 
various officers they forwarded the pro- 
ceedings to Sir Henry Trotter. 


THE Duke oF BEDFORD: May I ask 
the noble Earl whether the proceedings 


were not forwarded in the form of “1) or not. 
| Inquiry cannot make any recommenda- 
| tion or report unless it is specially called 


beg to report,” etc. 1 


THe Eart or HARDWICKE: The 
noble Duke is perfectly correct. It was 


a single officer's report. Colonel Ricardo 
was the officer commanding the regi- 
ment. He sat as president of the Court 
of Inquiry, and forwarded the proceed- 
ings of the Court with a covering letter, 


in which he summarised the evidence | 


and gave his own views upon it. He 
wrote the letter from start to finish ; it 
was in the first person, and he signed it 
himself. The other two officers con- 
stituting the Court did not sign it. The 
report of a Court of Inquiry must be 
signed by every officer present at the 
inquiry. I submit, therefore, that I was 
perfectly justified in denying the other 
day that such a thing as a report of 
the Court of Inquiry was in existence. 
The proceedings of the Court exist, and 
they consist of nothing more nor less 
than the evidence taken by the Court 
from the various officers in the regi- 
ment. 


Tue Duke or BEDFORD: Does the 
noble Earl consider that this Court 
was not a properly constituted Court of 
Inquiry? It has 

The Karl of Hardwicke, 


| manding the two battalions of Grenadier 


| the Court. 


Colonel Kinloch. 
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tended that Colonel Kinloch was heard 
by a fully constituted Court of Inquiry. 


Tue Eari or HARDWICKE: I am 
not going to state definitely whether 
the Court was properly or improperly 
constituted. So far as I am aware 
it was properly constituted for the 
purpose for which it was formed; but 
the point I wish to make is this, that if 
the Court had reported, every member 
of the Court would have signed the 
report, whereas nothing of the kind took 
place. 


Lorp SALTOUN: Did any member 
of the Court sign it ? 


THE Eart or HARDWICKE: No. 
Colonel Ricardo was the officer com- 


Guards, and he was the president of 
I do not wish to dwell on 
this matter, because I think I have 
explained sufficiently clearly to the House 


_ the point as to whether there wasa report 


As a matter of fact, a Court of 


upon todo so. A Court of Inquiry is 
an assemblage of officers to collect evi- 
dence and report with respect to a trans- 
action into which the Commander-in- 
Chief cannot conveniently himself make 
inquiry, and there is this provision, that 
the Court will give no opinion on the 
conduct of any officer or soldier unless 
so directed by the commanding officer. 
The Court was not so directed. The 
only reference to the Court was tv 
report upon the alleged bullying in the 
Ist Battalion of the Grenadier Guards. 
It must be obvious that no report wis 
called for from the Court and therefore 
no report was sent. In_ his first 
question the noble Duke asks whethe 
Colonel Kinloch applied for a copy of the 
proceedings of the Court. It is perfectly 
true that he did apply, and I do not 
| think, after having made inquiry, thai 
| the noble Duke was justified the othe 
evening in contending that considerabl 
delay occurred before Lievt.-Colon 
Kinloch’s request was granted. 


Tue Duke or BEDFORD: {1 thin 
that in the first instance the existen« 








always been con-| 


of the report was denied altegether. 
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THE EArt oF HARDWICKE: Because | 
there was no report. 


THe Duke or BEDFORD: But’ 
afterwards the report came. 

THE Eart oF HARDWICKE: I, 
think it is a mere juggling with) 
words. The moment that Lieut.-) 
Colonel Kinloch applied to see the 
proceedings of the Court the General 
Officer commanding the Home District 
was instructed to show him, not only 
the evidence that had been given at the 
Court, but also the covering letter of | 
Colonel Ricardo to Sir Henry Trotter. 


Now I come to the second Question, 
whether Subsections C F G, regu- 
lating the procedure of Courts of Inquiry, | 
were not violated. Sub-section C reads 
as follows— 

“The Court will be guided by the written | 

instruc.ions of the oflicer who assembled the 
Court. The in-tructions should be full and 
spec‘fic, and must state the general character 
of the information required from the Court in 
their report.” 
I still maintain that the report of a 
Court of Inquiry can be a report without 
any recommendations, and that the form 
of the proceedings of the Court constitutes 
a report. The reference to the Court 
was, as I have stated, to inquire into 
the alleged bullying in the Grenadier 
Guards; therefore I think I am justified 
in saying that Sub-section C was not 
violated. Then we come to Sub-section 
F, which reads as follows— 

“Whenever any inquiry affects the character 
or military repatation of an officer or soldier, 
full opportunity must be afforded to the ofticer 
or soldier of being present throughout the 
inquiry, and of making any statement, and of 
giving any evidence he may wish to make or 
give, and of cro<s-examining any witness | 
whose evidence, in his opinion, affects his 
character or military reputation, and producing 
any witnesses in defence of his character or 
military reputation.” 

The answer to that question is that 

Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch was not on 

his trial. No charge had been preferred | 
against him, and therefore he was not | 
entitled to claim to be present during 
the hearing of the evidence given at the 
Court of Inquiry. 
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THe Eart or HARDWICKE: I can 
only answer by saying that it was 
evidence. 


THe Duke or BEDFORD: 
according to the Army Act. 


Net 


THE Eart oF HARDWICKE: I will 
come to that. I think the noble Duke 
has misread the Army Act. The point 


is that no charge was preferred against 


Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch and __ there- 
fore he had no right to claim to be pre- 
sent during the hearing of the Court of 
Inquiry. As regards Sub-section G, 
that Sub-section provides that— 

“Tt is the duty of a Court of Inquiry to put 

such questions to a witness as they think de- 
sirable for testing the truth or accuracy of any 
evidence he has given, and otherwise for 
eliciting the truth.” 
As far as I know, and I believe I am 
absolutely correct in stating this, the 
officers who gave evidence before that 
Court were asked such questions as the 
Court chose to put to them ; but for the 
sake of convenience, and in accordance 
with ordinary practice, their evidence 
was returned as written statements by 
each officer who gave evidence. 

Then I come to the third Question, 
whether it is not a fact that Colonel 
Kinloch was afforded no cpportunity of 
explaining, completing, or amplifying 
his statement before he was removed 
from his command and placed on half- 
pay. The answer to that is very simple. 
An officer is not placed on half-pay until 
his name appears in the Gazette, and 
before Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch was 
gazetted on half-pay he was sent for by 
the Commander-in-Chief, who, in thie 
presence of the Adjutant-General and of 
General Oliphant, heard Lieut.-Colonel 
Kinloch in his own defence. 


THE Duke oF BEDFORD: But this 
was nine days after Colonel Kinloch was 
sentenced. 


THE Eart or HARDWICKE: It is 
perfectly true that the Commander-.in- 
Chief had decided to remove Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kinloch from his command, but 


'he had not gazetted him. Hisname had 


THe Duke or BEDFORD: May I ask 
why his statement before the Court is 
published as evidence if his character | 
wa; not affected by it ? 


' Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch 


'were reasons why 


not appeared in the Gazette and had 
been able to 
adduce anything to show that there 
he should not be 
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deprived of the command of his regiment 
it would not have been too late. 
Therefore when the noble Duke suggests 
that he was given no opportunity 
of amplifying his evidence or 
of saying anything in his own defence he 
is making a statement that is not actually 
accurate, because Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch 
did have that opportunity granted him 
by the Commander-in-Chief ‘as an act of 
grace. I now pass to Question 4, 


{LORDS} 





whether it is not a breach of the Army | 
Act to obtain the publication of, and | 


print as evidence, a voluntary statement 


made before a Court of Inquiry by an | 
officer not on his oath, not on his trial, | 
and assured that his statement is not | 


evidence. 
the Question first, I do not know how it 


To turn to the latter part of | 


comes that the noble Duke thinks he was | 


assured that his statement was not evi- 
dence. 
was given him before he gave his evi- 
dence that his statement would not be 
treated as evidence. 


Tue Duke or BEDFORD: According 
to the Army Act it is not admissible in 
evidence against him. 


THe Eart or HARDWICKE: Will 
the noble Duke read the section of the 
Army Act again. Sub-section L reads— 


**The proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, or 
any con ession, statement, or answer to a 
question made or given at a Court of Inquiry, 
shall not be admissible in evidence against an 
officer or soldier, nor shall any evidence re- 
specting the proceedings of the Court be given 
against any officer or soldier.” 


But that means that if an officer has been 
before a Court of Inquiry and gives evi- 
dence, and subsequently has to take his 
trial before a Court-martial, then the 
evidence he gave before the Court of 
Inquiry shall not be admissible as evi- 
dence before the Court-martial. I would 
refer the noble Duke to the “ Manual of 
Military Law,” Chapter VI., Section 98, 
which reads— 


“The proceedings of a Court of Inquiry 
cannot be called fer by Courts-martial, nor 
witnesses examined as to their contents ; nor 
is any confession or statement made at a Court 


of Inquiry admissible against an officer or | 


soldier betore a Court-martial.” 


I understand that no assurance | 


Colonel Kinloch. 


evidence seems to me to be the most 
illogical and absurd proposition that could 
possibly be put forward. Then the noble 
Duke laid large stress on Lieut.-Colonel 
Kinloch’s not having given evidence 
on oath. Does he suggest that Lieut.. 
Colonel Kinloch did not speak the 
truth in the evidence he _ gave} 
Does he suggest that he would like 
to go back on anything he said? Does 
Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch wish to gay, 
“It is not true that I told Lieutenant 
Hamilton, in the presence of the 
Adjutant-General, that he deserved a 
licking,” which, by the way, he got! 
Is it suggested that he did not hand 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower over to be 
dealt with by the subalterns, he having 
committed an offence : gainst military 
discipline. If not, I fail to understand 
what it is that the noble Duke wishes 
to urge in favour of Lieut.-Colonel 
Kin'och. We have his evidence, and 
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/on that evidence he was deprived of 


the command of his regiment, and, 
until it can be shown that the evidence, 
for some miraculous reason, was not 
correct, I can hardly think that the 
noble Duke is entitled to urge that there 
was any irregularity in the proceedings 
because Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch was 
not on his oath. 


I now come to Question 5, Whether 
the statutory procedure by aggrievid 
officers for the redress of wrongs as 
defined in Sections 42 and 27 of the 
Army Act was followed in the case ot 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower, who had 
been called upon to resign his com- 
mission by the regimental authoritirs 
as being no longer a credit to his 
regiment. I have explained that | do 
not quite understand the Question, and, 
as regards the last two lines. it is really 
difficult for me to comprehend the 
particular twist of the noble Dukes 
mind in this matter. He comes down 
to the House with the avowed intenticn 
/of showing your Lordships that the 
| Commander-in-Chief had exceeded his 
'authority, had practical'y broken the 
contract that exists between an officer 
and the military authorities in having 
placed Lieut. - Colonel Kinloch on 


To suggest that, a Court of Inquiry | half-pay, and yet he suggests tl.at 
having been appointed and having taken 
evidence, the Commander-in-Chief is not 
allowed to pay any attention to that 


The Earl of Hardwicke. 


| because the regimental authorities had 
‘called upon Lieutenant Leveson-Gower 
to resign his commission, unless sume 
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unknown form of procedure was 
followed, that recommendation of the | 
regimental authorities cannot be set 

acide. That would be to say, that what 
the Commander-in-Chief may not do 
it is perfectly admissible for a regi- 
mental authority to do—a proposition 
sufficiently preposterous in itself to 
need no denial, but in the light of 
military law, and from the point of 
view of facts as they are, it is perfectly 

meaningless, because the regimental 

authorities have no power to call upon 

an officer to resign his commiss.on, It 

is only the supreme authority, the 

Commander-in-Chief, or the Secretary 

of State, who can call upon an officer to 
resign his commission. The noble Duke 

refers to Sections 42 and 27 of the Army 

Act, but I fail to see where those clauses 

come in. Lieutenant Leveson-Gower 

had no grievance to redress. He sent 

in his resignation voluntarily, but it 

was not accepted. Where do these 

sections come in? The noble Duke 

will not explain, and I therefore regret 

1 must leave that part of the Question. 

I have nothing to add except to point 

out to the House, as I pointed out on 

Tuesday last, that the Commander-in- 

Chief acted perfectly within his authority 

and under the King’s Regulations. In 

conclusion, I would read Section 669 of 

the King’s Regulations— 


“A commanding officer is responsible to the 
King for the maintenance of discipline, 
efficiency, and proper system in the unit under 
his command. He will, by advice and by 
timely influence, endeavour to promote a good 
understanding and to p event disputes. He is 
to discountenance any disposition in his officers 
to gamble or to extravagance. He is also to 
check any tendency among his officers to what 
are termed practical jokes, and, whenever any 
serious case requiring his interference arises, 
he is to record the manner in which it was 
disposed of, and submit the same for the 
information of the general officer commanding 
on his next inspection.” 


I regret to have to say it, but it is the 
case, that Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch did 
not discharge those duties of the high re- 
sponsibility placed upon him, to the. 
satisfactionjof the Commander-in-Chief, | 
and I submit to your Lordships that 
his removal was a proceeding which 
was absolutely and wholly correct. 
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generally, and those of the Grenadier 
Guards in particular, that your Lord- 
ships and the public had heard the last 
of a most disagreeable and unedifying 
epi-ode ; and | feel sure that hope was 
shared by all who are jealous of the 
honour of our Army, and who, like my- 
self, glory in its grand reputation. I 
sincerely regret that by the action of 
the Dike of Bedford I am again forced 
to trespass on your Lordships’ time and 
patience by a further explanation of my 
conduct o the painful case under dis- 
cussion. But, my Lords, the Duke of 
Bedford in his speech last Tuesday, and 
in the Questions he has asked to-day, 
has so adversely criticised my mode of 
applying the Army Act and Rules of Pro- 
cedure in dealing with this case, and 
has placed my action in regard to it in— 
to say the least of it—such an unfavour- 
able light before your Lordships, that I 
feel myself constrained to crave your 
Lordships’ indulgence while I state, as 
briefly as I can, the course I adopted, 
and my reasons for having followed that 
course. As I stated when last I had 
the honour of addressing this House, 
my interview with Lord De Saumarez 
took place on the evening of December 
12th. The following morning, at the 
War Office, I told the Adjutant-General 
what had been brought to my notice as 
to the bullying of young officers in the 
Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards, and I 
directed Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny to 
send for Sir Henry Trotter, the General 


| Officer then in command of the Home 


District. Sir Henry Trotter was not to 
be found at the time. and the brigade 
major— Major Ruggles-Brise—obeyed 
my summons in his stead. To this 
officer I repeated the substance of Lord 
De Saumarez’s communication. Major 
Ruggles-Brise then told me that some 
of the young officers had been behaving 
very badly, and had also complained in 
a body to outsiders of their treatment in 
the battalion, and that this was locked 
upon as something like mutiny. I asked 
Major Ruggles-Brise if there was no 
reason for the young officers appealing to 
outsiders, and whether it was true that 
some of them had been severely beaten 


| by sentence of subaltern Courts-martial. 


Eart ROBERTS: My Lords, I had | 
hoped, in the best interests of the Army | 


Major Ruggles-Brise admitted that this 
was true; and I then told him that, as 
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the complaints were of so serious a nature, 
I considered it necessary that they should 
be inquired into by a properly constituted 
Court. 


On Major Ruggles-Brise’s leaving the 
room I discussed the matter with the 
Adjutant General, and he and I came 
to the conclusion that it would be 
advisable to assemble the Court at Alder- 
shot, where the Ist Battalion Grenadier 
Guards was quartered. During the 
afternoon of that day, December 13th, Sir 
Henry Trotter came to the War Office 
after I had left; and, being informed by 
the Adjutant-General that a properly 
constituted Court of Inquiry would be 
held at Aldershot, he begged that he 


might first be allowed to inquire inte | 


the case regimentally. The Adjutant- 
General consented to this procedure and 
impressed upon Sir Henry Trotter 
certain points on which information 
was required. Accordingly on the 
following day, Sunday, Sir Henry Trotter 
convened a Court of Inquiry with 
orders— 

“To report upon the eit cums‘ ances connected 
with the alleged Lullying in the Ist Battalion 
G:enadier Guards.” 


{LORDS} 
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to blame ; for, apart from his remarks in the 
orderly room to Lieutenant the Hon. R. 
Hamilton that he deserved a good licking and 
he hoped he would get it, he should have 
sati fied himself by constant inquiry that all 
was going on well with those under his 
command.” 


Sir Henry Trotter concluded with these 
words— 
“I mest deeply deplore the whole cirenm- 





stance. which is discreditable in the highest 
| degree.” 

| My Lords, the Court presided over by 
| Colonel Ricardo was, strictly speaking, 
|a regimental investigation, and not a 
| properly constituted Court of Inquiry 
‘such as I had intended to have been 
| held at Aldershot. But, on reading 
|over the evidence, I came to the con- 


| clusion that the report of the bu lying 


/as made to me was absolutely true ; and 


I agree with Sir Henry Trotter that 
| Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch was to blame, even 
| if he were ignorant of what was going 
| on. My Lords, three courses were then 
‘open to me, and I had to determine 
| whether (1) to try Lieut.-Col. Kinlcch 
| by Court-martial under Section 40 of 
ithe Army Act, or (2) to order him to 
lappear before the Court of Inquiry 


| directed to assemble at Aldershot, or (3) 


f The Court consisted of Colonel Ricardo | +o deal with his case, under Article 98 
—the colonel of the Grenadier Guards— | of the Royal Warrant, from the evidence 
with Major Ruggles-Brise and Captain | given before the regimental Court. 
Earle, both of the same regiment, as|] rejected the first course for two 
members. It sat all that day and the | reasons—first, out of consideration for 
early part of Monday ; and on Monday | Lieut. Colonel Kinloch’s former services 
afternoon Sir Henry Trotter sulmitted | his personal reputation, and the high 
the proceedings to the Adjutant-General. | character of the Brigade of Guards ; and, 
together with a letter from Colonel | secondly, because I wished to avoid the 
Ricardo which, to use Sir Henry Trotter's | publicity which a Court-martial would 
own words, “ practically gives a summary | haye entailed— an object which, as yout 
of all the evidence adduced.” In his’ Lordships are aware, has teen frustrated 
forwarding letter Sir Henry Trotter | hy the action of Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch’ 

















stated that— 


own friends. 1 also rejected the second 


“ The sulalterns have acted in many cases -eourse because, as I have already stated 


in a very urgentlemanly manner. . . that 


the evidence discloses several 


which the chastisement has been most repre- 
hensible.” 


Toe Duke oF BEDFORD: Will the 
noble Lord consent to lay Sir Henry 
Trotter’s letter on the Table ? 

Eart ROBERTS: Certainly. Sir 
Henry Trotter ad 'ed— 


“IT am satisfied that Lieut.-Colonel Kin- 
loch was perfectly ignorant of this; at th: 
same time. I do not wieh to suggest he is no 


Earl Toberts, 


instances of 
minor chastisement, and one cr two cases in | 


| the evidence recorded in the regimenté 
Court gave me all the information thal 
| was needed. 
| And here I would explain to you, m; 
‘Lords, that all a Court of Inquiry § 
| called upon to do is to record evidence 
apd, whether that evidence be given © 
| oath or not, it is no part of the duty of 
| Court of Inquiry to suggest that this 4 
| that punishment should be awarded. 
| Court of Inquiry can, if desired to do 
| give an opinion, but its raison d’ étre 
to assist the authority concerned 
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form a correct judgment of the case 
with which he is called upon to deal. 
{| decided to adopt the third course— 
namely, to act upon the evidence given 
before the regimental Court— because 
it seemed to me by so doing J should be 
giving Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch every 
possible chance; for surely, my Lords, I 
was not wrong in believing that he would 
receive the fullest justice, and that his 
conduct would be viewed in the most 
favourable light by a Court composed 
entirely of his own brother officers. 
With reference, my Lords, to the Ques- 
tion put by the Duke of Bedford on 
28th April, as to— 

‘‘Whether a Commander-in-Chief was em- 

powerel to pronounce sentence against an 
officer upon his statement made not upon 
oath, and as a witness before a Court of 
Inquiry,” 
I would explain to you, my Lords, 
that in all matters of discipline (not 
dealt with by Courts-martial) a Com- 
mander-in-Chief is most certainly 
empowered to pronounce sentence 
against an officer upon that officer's 
own statement, though not made on 
oath, or as a witness before a Court 
of Inquiry, the Commander-in-Chief 
being satisfied that the officer had 
failed to carry out his duty as re- 
quired by the King’s Regulations, and 
believing, as a Commander-in-Chief natur- 
ally would, that the accused, being an 
officer and a gentleman, would speak the 
truth whether upon oath or not. I can 
only hope, my Lords, that the noble Duke 
did not really mean what his question 
would seem to imply—namely, that 
Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch’s evidence be- 
fore the regimental Court of Inquiry 
was not to be relied upon, and would 
have been different had it been taken on 
oath. I would ask you, my Lords, can a 
man be judged more favourably than out 
of his own mouth? Paragraph 669 of 
the King’s Regulations, to which I have 
referred, lays down absolutely clearly 
what is required of a commanding officer. 
It is as follows — 

_“*A commanding officer is responsible to the 
King for the maintenance of discipline, 


efficiency, and proper system in the unit 
under his command. He wil, by advice and 


{4 May 1993} 
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( ever any serious e132 requiring his interference 
arises, he is to record the manner ia waich it 
was disposed of, ani submit the same for tha 
information of the general officer commanding 
at his next inspection.” 


I would now put it to you, my Lords 
whether, in the opinion of this House, 
Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch fulfilled thes 
requirements, and whether, in accordance 
with the rules laid down for my guidance, 
I should have been justified in permitting 
him to retain the command of his 
battalion. Lieut.-Colonel _Kinloch’s 
appeal against my decision was carefully 





considered and treated as laid down in 
| Section 42 of the Army Act ; and, before 
\the Guztte placing _Lieut.-Colonel 
Kinloch on half-pay was published [ sent 
| for him and gave him full opportunity of 
putting before me anything further he 
might have to urge in his defence. 
Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch, however, failed 
at this interview to show any reason why 
my decision should be changed. 





This, my Lords, is an exact account 
of my action in this unpleasant a‘fair, 
in the handling of which [ had to bea 
in mind that [ was dealing with a 
famous and popular regiment, th; 
members of whieh could count on the 
sympathy of many influential friends. 
[ will not take up your Lordships’ time by 
dwelling upon the absolutely false storie; 
that have been circulated as to my having 
allowed outside influence to be brought to 
bear upon me while the case was still 
| sub judice, further than to assure you, 
| my Lords, on my honour as an officer of 
| His Majesty’s service and a member of 
| your Lordships’ House, that neither 
directly nor indirectly, neither by word 
of mouth nor by letter, has any relation 
or friend, man or woman, of the injured 
officers ventured to approach me or 
attempted to bias my judgment in the 
Kinloch case. Nor will [ dwell, my 
Lords, on the many letters and articles 
| which have appeared in some of the 
| leading journals, written with the object 
of directing public opinion against the 
laction taken by me as Commander-in- 
| Chief ; but I cannot pass unnot'ced the 
| insinuation of the noble Duke who began 
‘this controversy to the effect that I 
|allowed myself to listen to ex parte 














by kindly influence, endeavour to promote a stutements, nor the noble Duke’s assertion 
sood understanding and to prevent disputes. | that the interview I had with Lords De 
le is to discountenance any dispos tion in his | Saumarez and Belhaven was— 


officers to gamble or to extravagance. He is 
also to check any tendency among his officers, “a method of presenting the complaints of 


vo Wuat are termed practical jokes, and when- | officers which was nowhere contempla.el in 
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the Army Act, and which might be expected to 
have novel results.” 
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Nor, my Lords, can I allow to pass 
unnoticed the Duke of Northumberland’s 
more objectionable insinuation that I 
had laid myself open to a “sinister 
suggestion” in not adopting what the 
noble Duke is pleased to assert is “ the 
usual course.” My Lords, I was abso- 
lutely ignorant of the object for which 
Lord De Saumarez sought an interview 
with me. If it had turned out that the 
tale he had to tell was one of an ordinary 
case of what is termed “ragging,” I 
might possibly have followed what the 
Duke of Northumberland describes as 
“the usual, the plain, and the straight- 
forward course,” and have told Lord De 
Saumarez that “if the officers have 
anything to complain of, let them make 
their report to the commanding officer of 
the battalion, and if he cannot satisfy 
them, let the complaint be forwarded to 
me.” But when Lord De Saumarez 
informed me that the young officers who 
refused to submit to the punishment 
awarded them by the subalterns’ Courts- 
martial described their life as “a reign 
of terror,” and that they considered it 
hopeless to expect protection from the 
regimental authorities, who, they 
believed, approved of the system, I 
decided to send for the General Officer 
commanding the Home District and 
tell him what I had heard. This, my 
Lords, was in my opinion the proper 
and straightforward course to adopt. 


I must also refer, my Lords, to 
the letter which appeared in The 


Times of February 14th last, signed 
by three noble Lords — the Duke of 
Northumberland, Earl Stanhope, and 
Viscount Duncannon — “fathers of 
subalterns who have lately served 
under Lieut.- Colonel Kinloch in 
the lst Battalion Grenadier Guards,” 
in which they— 

“‘wish to state most emphatically that the 
victure of the ‘reign of terror’ stated to exist 
in that battalion is absolutely overdrawn and 
exaggerated.” 

My Lords, I do not know whether 
these three noble Lords were in posses- 
sion of as full and complete evidence 
as to what had taken place in the Ist 
Battalion Grenadier Guards as I was 
when they wrote that letter; if they 
were, I can only say that their state- 
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terror being absolutely overdrawn and 
exaggerated is not in accordance with 
the evidence placed before me. And it 
is beyond my power to understand how 
three noble Lords could be content that 
such a state of things should be allowed 
to exist in a regiment to which their 
sons belonged. If the noble Lords were 
not in possession of the whole facts, | 
must express my astonishment that 
they should have taken a step so 
absolutely subversive of discipline. | 
am glad, my Lords, to have this oppor- 
tunity of telling the three noble Lords 
that I most emphatically disagree with 
them, and that I am determined, so 
long as | am Commander-in-Chief of 
His Majesty’s Army, not to allow prac- 
tices to continue which I can only 
describe as disgusting and degrading. 
My Lords, I never had the slightest 
intention of making light of any 
misconduct on the part of the younger 
officers which may have called for the 
condemnation of their brother subalterns 
or the censure of their colonel. Such 
condemnation and such censure would 
have my _ highest approval, and I 
should have considered them as _ signs 
of a healthy tone in the battalion. I 
will not weary your Lordships, however, 
with details connected with the conduct 
of these young officers; but I cannot, 
in justice to Second-Lieutenant Leveson- 
Gower, allow the Duke of Bedford's 
remarks, so damning to that young 
officer's character, to pass without 
comment. In my _ opinion Second- 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower cannot justly 
be accused of making false statements 
about his commanding officer. Second- 
Lieutenant Leveson-Gower was under 
the impression that Lieut. - Colonel 
Kinloch had expressed his intention of 
making him over to the senior subaltern 
to be dealt with, and he said so under 
the bondi fide conviction that such was 
the case. On Lieut.-Colonel Kinloch’s 
absolutely denying that he had made 
use of words conveying such a meaning, 
Second - Lieutenant Leveson - Gower 
accepted this denial, as in common 
courtesy to his colonel he was bound 
to do, and withdrew his statement 
accordingly. Such, my Lords, was surely 
the proper course to pursue; and | 
cannot admit, as an abstract question, 
that a young officer, having apologised 
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impression, can justly be accused of 
making “false statements.” My Lords, 
I have told my story, and I earnestly 
hope I have made it clear to your 
Lordships that throughout this intensely 
disagreeable affair I have acted not only 
strictly in accordance with the regula- 
tions as laid down by Act of Parliament 
for the administration of the Army, but 
also in accordance with what I conceive 
to be the best interests of that Army, 
and that in carrying out a most painful 
duty I have been influenced by no ignoble 
motives, but have worked solely for the 
good of the service and the upholding 
of those honourable traditions of the 
British Army which it ought to be every 
sldier’s highest aim to preserve unsullied. 


Tue DukKEorF NORTHUMBERLAND: 
My Lords, I think I need make no 
apology for rising immediately after the 
noble and gallant Earl who has just sat 
down, considering that he has brought 
my name prominently before your Lord- 
ships. He was not here last week when 
the remarks to which he has taken ex- 
ception were made, and | can assure him 
that if he had been here he would have 
felt that there was no intention on my 
part to impugn, in the slightest degree, 
his most absolute fairness. What I said 
was this, that those who had not very 
delicate feelings of honour were apt to 
attribute bad motives, perfectly falsely, 
to those who, apparently without any 
reason, took courses which were not the 
sual courses. What I was referring to 
vas not so much the noble and gallant 
Lord’s conduct as the conduct of the 
Secretary of State, who waxed very 
indignant over the fact that such charges 
were made ; and I said that though the 
indignation of the Secretary of State 
night so far have been justified, for 
these accusations, as we all knew, had 
no foundation in fact, yet he could not 
be very much surprised if they were 
nade, considering the very unusual 
course that had been adopted in this 
tase. I hope the noble and gallant Earl 
vill feel that in saying that I made no 
reflection whatever upon his honour_and 
the motives which actuated him in the 
discharge of his duty. 


The noble and gallant Earl took 
exception to the letter, which I, in 
company with two other noble Lords, 
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sent to Zhe Times some time ago. The 
reason I signed that letter was this. 
My son had been under Colonel Kinloch’s 
command some two or three years ago. 
I had had experience of the extreme 
kindness and interest which Colonel 
Kinloch took in his young officers, and I 
thought, when asked whether I would 
join with others in testifying to this, 
that I could not in fairness to Colonel 
Kinloch refuse to do so. I do not wish 
to enter into a controversy with the 
noble and gallant Earl as to whether a 
“reign of terror” is, or is not, a true 
description of what went on in the Ist 
Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, but 
I think that in the circumstances your 
Lordships will hold that I was justified, 
in the letter I sent to 7’he 7'imes, in testi- 
fying to my own experience of Colonel 
Kinloch and the gratitude which I felt 
to him for his kindness to my son. 


Now I come to the main issue. I 
think the Commander-in-Chief has put 
a totally different question to your Lord- 
ships from, anything which I or the 
noble Duke behind me have ever 
brought before the House, for he has 
actually asked the House whether he 
would have been justified in retaining 
Colonel Kinloch in his position. That is 
a question which I wou'd never have 
thought of submitting, for I feel most 
strongly that the decisions of the heads 
of the Army with regard to officers are 
not proper subjects for discussion in this 


House. I never would be a_ party 
to making this -House a Court 
of Appeal from decisions with  re- 


gard to officers in the Army, but 
1 do think this House has a right— 
indeed, I think it is its duty—to see 
that those decisions are arrived at by 
proper constitutional methods, and, if 
the means and manner of arriving at 
those decisions are wrong, the House 
should ask to be fully informed with 
regardtothem. BeforeI go any farther, 
let me say one word with regard to what 
I do not think was a fair interpretation 
on the part of the Commander-in-Chief 
of a remark which fell from the noble 
Duke behind me. The noble and gallant 
Lord suggested that the noble Duke 
behind me inferred that Colonel Kinloch’s 
word was not to be accepted because it 
was not on outh. J have heard the 
question asked over and over again in 
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civil cases, “ Was this inquiry conducted 
on oath?” and the importance of the 
inquiry is largely measured by that fact. 
But I pass from this personal matter to 
one question which the noble and gallant 
Earl touched upon, but which I cannot 
think he fully answered, and I make no 
apology for mentioning it again, because 
the speech of the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary of State for War emphasised 
very much theimportance of it. I asked 
in the House last Tuesday— 

‘*Why did the noble and gallant Earl not 
take the ordinary course of telling these junior 


officers to send in their complaints through | 
their commanding ofticers?” 





That is not merely the usual course; it 
is a course absolutely laid down by the 
Regulations, which provide that— 


**If any officer who thinks himself wronged 
by his commanding officer, and on due appli- 
cation tohim does not receive the redress to 
which he may consider himself entitled, he 
may complain to the Commander-in-Chief in 
order to obtain justice, who is hereby required 
to examine into the case, and through the 
Secretary of State for War to make his 
Report to His Majesty in order to receive the 
orders of His Majesty thereon.” 


In the “Manual of Military Law,’ 
which is printed by authority of the 
War Office, this note is added to this 
section— 


‘*It is the custom of the service to forward 
every complaint through the officer command- 
ing the regiment, and an officer would not be 
justified in deviating from this course unless 
the commanding officer refused or unreason 
ably delayed to torward. An officer complain- 
ing himself to the general in command should 
apprise his commanding offi:er of his doing 
so, and must observe in all channels of 
approach to the Commander-in-Chief each 
intermediate gradaticn as a general of brigade 
or division.” 





These are the ruies of the service, and 
the noble and gallant Earl admits that 
on the present occasion he has given the 
go-by absolutely to these rules. What 
are the noble and gallant Earl’s reasons 1 
His reasons are that he gathered that 
the state of things was so bad in the 
Brigade of Guards that officers’ com- 
plaints would not have been forwarded 
by the commanding officer. ‘That is a 





very serious charge to make against 
the commanding officer, but I submit 
that the answer is perfectly plain. The 
fathers of these ofticers had come to 
complain of the bullying to which their 
sons were subjected, and the Commander- 
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in-Chief could perfectly well have said to 
them, ‘Tell your sons to send their 
complaints to me through the proper 
channels, according to the regulations of 
the Army, and if the commanding officer 
refuses to forward them or puts any 
obstacle in the way of their being for. 
warded, then come and complain to me” 
He could then have put in force the 
whole machinery which he actually did 
put into operation. 


The importance of this point is very 
much accentuated by what fell from the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary. The noble 
Earl asked: What is the Commander. 
in-Chief to do if a complaint is made in 
the newspapers about the conduct of an 
officer? Does the noble Earl really sug. 
suggest that the position of any officer in 
the Army is at the mercy of the canards 
which appear in the newspapers ? I should 
havethought that newspaper reports might 
very well be disregarded by those who 
are in responsible positions, but I again 
ask why the Commander-in-Chief should 
not, if he really thinks that newspaper 
reports are sufficiently important to act 
upon, get hold of the man who made the 
complaint and tell him to make it through 
the commanding officer? That is the 
method laid down in the Act of Parlia- 
ment and in the regulations of the ser- 
vice; and I humbly protest against the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Secretary of 
State, or any one else, over-riding and 
disregarding the law of the land and the 
regulations of the service. The obser- 
vations of the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary with regard to this report 
remind me of the riddle we used to hear 
in our youth, ‘ When is a lady’s shoulder 
not a lady’s shoulder ?” and the questicn 
now appears to be, “ When is a report 
not a report?” The Section provides 
that— 


‘The Court will be guided by the writter 
instructions of the officer who assembled the 
Court. The instructions shall be full and 
explicit, and state the general character of th 
information required from the Court in thei 
report.” 


The instructions are to be full am 
specific, and state the general characte 
of the information required from thj 
Court in their report. However, I é 
not think it is worth while detainiy 
your Lordships uyon the questic 
whether this is a report or not. 
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I pass to one remark which fell from the 
noble and learned Earl on the Woolsack 
the other night, and which is rather im- 
portant, I think, to the bearing of this 
question. As I understood the noble 
and learned Earl, he said there could 
not be a bette: ground for the convic- 
tion of a man than his own evidence. 
Well, my Lords, | do not know about 
that. Some-time ago we had a Bill 
before Parliament to enable persons to 
give evidence on their own behalf, and 
a great many people doubted extremely 
whether the evidence given by a person 
was the best evidence against him. I 
am not going to put my opinion on 
legal matters against that of the noble 
and learned Earl, but I should like to 
ask him this. Suppose a judge is trying 
a case and one of the witnesses says 
something in the course of his evidence 
which is practically an admission of an 
offence. Having given his evidence, the 
witness, thinking he has nothing more 
to do with the trial, goes home. Would 
a judge be right in sending immediately 
for that man, and, without giving him 
any opportunity of calling witnesses, or 
of explaining—I will not say of explaining 
because the noble and gallant Earl says 
that Colonel Kinloch had an opportunity 
of explaining—but without giving him 
any opportunity of calling witnesses— 
would a judge be justified in those 
circumstances in committing him to 
prison? The noble and learned Earl 
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knows perfectly well that he would be) 


entitled to a fresh trial. He might plead 
“not guilty” if he chose; he might 
explain away in any manner he liked his 


evidence ; but he would not be convicted 


upon evidence given as a witness in a 
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ease affecting other people. There | 
cannot, of course, be an absolute 
parallel, because civil and_ military 


procedure is so very different, but that 
8 as near as possible a parallel case to 
Colonel Kinloch’s. Colonel Kinloch 
appeared before this Court of Inquiry as 
& witness, and the noble Lord himself 
emphasises the remark that he could not 
tlaim to be there the whole while. Yet 
on his evidence as a witness he is treated 
tsacriminal. That may be military law 
but it is most monstrously unjust, and 
the sooner the military law is changed, 
ff such things are possible, the better. 
What is the summing up of the whole 
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case? First of all, «n officer who has 
seen a good deal of service, who has 
behaved hitherto with credit, is com- 
plained against by the parents of two 
officers who think their sons have not 
been well treated, much in the same way 
as two fathers would go to the head- 
master of a school and complain of the 
treatment of theirsons. This command- 
ing officer is not informed of any charge 
against him whatever, but is asked to 
give evidence before a Court of Inquiry 
as to the conduct of some subalterns, 


and, having given that evidence— 
evidence which, as the noble Duke 
behind me pointed out, it is par- 


ticularly laid down cannot be used 
against him in any proceedings, and 
therefore which he is safe, apparently, 
in giving—it is taken advantage of, and 
the officer is condemned on his own 
evidence without any chance of calling 
witnesses, of being present at the Inquiry, 
or of availing himself of the other safe- 
guards which the law intended should 
obtain in these cases. The whole of the 
proceedings remind me very unpleasantly 
of some trials in foreign countries. It 
does not seem to me that this sort of 
method is English or fair. I again 
repeat, before sitt ng down, that I have 
not for one moment questioned the 
decision at which the Commander-in- 
Chief arrived, but I do say that these 
methods are most undesirable. I 
believe them to be unconstitutional, 
but if they are not unconstitutional 
they should be so, or else the 
Army is no longer a profession for an 
officer. He is a mere puppet, at the will 
and disposal of any Commander-in-Chief 
who pleases to dismiss him, and he has 
practically no redress. This is called a 
“Guards Scandal.” It is a very ugly 
story, but I cannot think that the greater 
part of the scandal lies with the Grenadier 


| Guards. 





Viscount GOSCHEN: My Lords, 
I think it may not be inadvisable that 
one Member of your Lordships’ House 
who is not connected with the Govern- 
ment, with the Army, or with the 
regiment concerned, and who stands 
totally apart from all these proceedings, 
should state, from the administrative 
point of view, how the case strikes him. 
It has fallen to my lot for two separate 
spells of some years to preside over the 


2U 
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Admiralty, and I have had duties to 
perform there with reference to the 
short-comings of officers. I have had 
the opportunity of seeing whether it 
would be wise to tie the hands of the 
a Iministrating authority with such meshes 
of regulations as to prevent them from 
removing an officer whom they did 
not consider competent for a particu- 
lar post. Both of the noble Dukes 
who have spoken on this subject have 
accentuated, and properly accentuated, 
the rights and privileges of officers, but 
it is important that the privileges of the 
public, and of the Administration who 
are responsible for the efficiency of the 
Army and the Navy, should also be 
accentuated. Much has been made of 
the action of the two noble Lords 
who went to the Commander-in-Chief 
and informed him that a certain scandal 
had taken place. The noble Duke who 
spoke last thinks it was incredible that 
on such information an immediate 
inquiry should be made. Well, I will 
say that if the humblest parent of a sub- 
lieutenant in the Navy had come to me 
and told me that his son had been 
treated in the disgraceful and di<gusting 
way in which some of the officers in the 
Guards’ Regiment had been treated, I 
should immediately have proceeded not 
to refer the matter back to the ship, but 
to call for a report from the captain of 
ship, or have taken some other means 
to have an inquiry made. 


(HE DuKkE or NORTHUMBERLAND: 
The captain of a ship corresponds with 
the colonel of a regiment. 


Viscount GOSCHEN : The parallel is 
precise. It was to Major-General Trotter 
that the Commander-in-Chief referred 
the matter. 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND: 
Major-General Trotter was not the head 
of the regiment. Colonel Kinloch was 
the head of the regiment, and [I think 
the colonel of a regiment would corres- 
pond with the captain of a ship. 


Viscount GOSCHEN: This shows 
tie quasi-legal way in which both noble 
‘ukes treat this question. They say a 
ship is not a regiment. What I take is 
the general common sense view, is that 


Viscount Goschen. 
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when you hear of a great seandal you 
take the readiest means to get at the 
bottom of it. I do not propose to con. 
cern myself with these points, which 
have been argued in such detail. The 
noble Dukes say that there is a scandal 
in the conduct of the Court of Inquiry. 
and they hold the Commander-in-Chief 
responsible even for such questions as 
whether a copy was or was not sent, 
or whether or not the evidence was 
taken upon oath. I do not know 
sufficient of the case to know whether 
the Adjutant-General, or the General 
Otficer commanding the Home District, 
committed errors in that way; but 
that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
almost summoned to the Bar of this 
House, on account of some small legal 
difficulties which cannot influence the 
case, is to be regretted in the interests 
of discipline in the Army. The case is 
as simple as possible. The noble Duke 
has not told us what possible matters 
might have come out at a further 
examination. A certain number of 
Courts-martial have been held, followed 
by punishments, the record of which, 
I do not hesitate to say, has outraged 
public opinion. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the regiment, those who 
say that for years such things have 
happened there, do not count, I think, 
that, in the general opinion of the 
public, for officers of twenty-one years 
of age to be treated as the officers in 
question were treated, was a scandal of 
the gravest kind. It is known that that 
was the case. It is not denied. If 
there had been no Court of Inquiry at 
all that fact would have been known; 
and what could further inquiry have 
elicited? The point reduces itself to 
this: Did Colonel Kinloch know, or 
did he not know? That seems to me 
to be the only question that could be 
at issue. If it had been proved that 
Colonel Kinloch knew of these pro 
ceedings, then I am not certain what 
course the Commander-in-Chief might 
not have thought it necessary to take, 


and whether one of the other 
alternatives that he mentioned would 
not have been more natural in such 


a case. We accept the fact that the 
colonel of the regiment did not know, 
But he ought to have known. That is 
important, I think, not only for officers, 
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but also for the general public to con- | 


sider. Ifa practice of this kind goes on 
for a certain time in a regiment, is the 
organisation of that regiment what it 
ought to be, and is the control of the 
aficers what it ought to be, if no hint 
of such proceedings reaches the colonel 
commanding the battalion? Is not the 
@lonel responsible for not being suffi- 
cently in touch with the officers in his 
regiment, and can the Commander-in- 
Chief be satisfied with his conduct and 
psition in that regiment? That seems 
to me to be the common-sense issue. 
Both noble Dukes have spoken of the 
matter as if the Commander-in-Chief 
aid a judge were in a similar position. 
The fact is, both noble Dukes have 
fed the question simply from what I 
my call the legal point of view. But 
the Commander-in-Chief is an adminis- 
tator. A judge’s duty finishes when 
te has heard the evidence and pronounced 
gntence, but the Commander-in-Chief 
s responsible for the administration of 
Army. Colonel Kinloch was not 
ried for any misconduct, but the general 
roceedings of the Court of Inquiry 
revealed an unsatisfactory state of things 
nthe regiment, and, as I understand, 
entence was pronounced on that evidence, 
he Commander-in-Chief coming to the con- 
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lusion that it was desirable that Colonel 
linloch should be removed from his com- 
und. The Dukeof Bedford has questioned 
ut only the general powers of the Com- 
wnder-in-Chief acting by Court of 
lyuiry, but, as I understood him, he 
wstioned even the use of the Royal 
Marrant, under which the Commander-in- 
lief is entitled to remove an officer for 
ter reasons than misconduct. The 
nvle Duke thinks that this was nota 
se for the exercise of the Royal Warrant. 

Iie Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
ay of State must surely be allowed to 
cain the power of dismissing an officer 
rother reasons than misconduct, and, in 
#rtain sense, inan arbitrary way. With 

it that power there cannot be efficiency. 
tis the most painful part of the duty of 
t administrator, and when my noble 
ind the Commander-in-Chief is blamed, 
s he blamed, and called to 
count, as he has been called to account, 
isaccusers—for I must call them so—do 
otappear to realise that he must have 

psed through intense pain and sorrow 
en he had to remove a colonel with 


has been 
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the distinction of Colonel Kinloch from 
his command. I speak with a certain 
sense of experience, because I know what 
it is when one has to deal with officers of 
blameless record up to a certain point, and 
when the exigencies of the service require 
strenuous and vigorous treatment. 


1903} 


1 should like to be allowed to recall 
to your Lordships’ attention a case in 
which I took part thirty years ago, in 
the very first year that I presided over 
the Admiralty. A disaster had taken 
place, a ship had gone aground, and the 
captain of the ship and two other officers 
were tried. The captain was censured and 
severely reprimanded, but he was not 
removed from his ship. But when the 
proceedings of the Court-martial came 


to be reviewed by the Board of 
Admiralty they thought that the 


situation was such that they must take 
vigorous action. I have to-day looked up 
the Minute of the Board of Admiralty, 
which was as follows— 


“ Perusal of the evidence satisfies my Lords 
that the material facts connected with the 
stranding of the ship were fully brought out, 
and that no further inquiry is necessary. They 
have, therefore, after careful deliberation, come 
to a conclusion on the whole case. That con- 
clusion is that, with a view to impressing upon 
all officers in command the necessity for the 
utmost vigilance and unremitting attention to 
the navigation of the ships entrusted to their 
care, my Lords are constrained to mark their 
sense of the grave default on the occasion by 
directing the Vice-Admiral of the Channel 
Squadron to strike his flag.” 


Rear-Admiral 
These 
were 


At the same time the 
was directed to strike his flag. 

two officers in high command 
removed by the Admiralty, after the 
greatest possible anxiety as to their case, 
because they held that the etticiency of 
the service required that they should 
mark their sense of the default and want 
of attention which had been shown.  I[f 
at that time there had been critics like 
the two noble Dukes who have taken the 
Commander-in-Chief to task to-day, I 
think I should have had to recall that I 
passed through a time even sadder than 
that through which the Commander-in- 
Chief has passed during the last few 
weeks. But the gallant officer in com- 
mand of the Channel Squadron who had 
to strike his flag held, with an ofticer’s 
sense of discipline, that he was respon- 
sible because he had been in command of 
the Fleet, and was responsible for the 
action of his subordinates, for any 


2U 2 


Or 
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laches on his own part; and, without 
calling for a Court-martial, and without a 
murmur, he bent to his fate, showing a 
splendid example of naval discipline. 
That officer was afterwards sent to a 
high command and served his country 
faithfully. This act of default did not 
ruin him any more than Colonel Kinloch 
will be ruined for ever by being tempo- 
rarily put on half-pay because he had not 
shown sufficient capacity for grappling 
with the conditions of the Guards regi- 
ment in London. That is a sentence that 
has never been passed on him so far as I 
understand, and one which I hope never 
will be passed under such circumstances. 
It is a temporary removal from his com- 
mand ; and it is perfectly conceivable that 
from an administrative point of view, 








a man who exercised the highest 
authority for leading a regiment in 
action or generally in a campaign 


would not necessarily be the best officer 
to deal with all the intricacies of the 
garrison in London, just as those whomay 
be the best administrators in peace may 
not be the best administrators in war. 
Therefore, while I have spoken strongly | 
from the point of view of the rights of | 
an administrator to deal summarily with | 
a matter of this kind, yet I must say | 
that nothing I have heard or read | 
diminishes, in the slightest degree, my 
respect for Colonel Kinloch as an officer 
generally, or my hope that on some 
other occasion the War Office may find 
means of utilising his services in 
command. 

Terrible difficulty will be imposed on 
the War Office and on the Commander- 
in-Chief, and possibly upon other ad- 
ministrators, if this system is to continue, 
and if, the moment an officer feels that 
he is aggrieved, even if he is justly 
aggrieved, the whole of his friends, or 
the whole of the critics of the Adminis- 
tration should rush at once into the 
columns of the newspapers. I cannot 
but think that if these attacks are to be 
made in both Houses of Parliament the 
task of the Commander-in-Chief will 
be greater than even it is at present. 
Although the noble Duke the Duke of 
Bedford is a sincere and zealous army 
reformer, 1 doubt if he will not undo 
much of the benefit that he may secure 
in the way of efficiency, if by such pro- 
ceedings as these he should shake the 
authority and the discipline of the | 


Viscount Goschen. 
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Army itself. No one can deny that A 
these proceedings are most detrimental. a 
It is worse in London, I am afraid, than It 
anywhereelse. These Admirals were on Sl 
a distant Mediterranean station. When, J 
however, anything happens to a famous § ™ 
regiment quartered in London, Society q 
takes it up and every social influence J * 
is set at work in order to neutralise the = 
effect which the Commander-in-Chief and ae 
the War Office desire to produce by the J 1° 
action they take. I assure your Lord J ™ 
ships that if I have intervened in the cal 
debate it is only owing to the sense J ™ 

which forty years of experience of public 
life has imposed upon me of the necessity I 
of maintaining the discipline of the two sho 
great services to which the country as a of t 
whole looks for its strength and safety. The 
cuss 
Lorn HARRIS: My Lords, may If jf, 
add one word in support of what has f°” 
fallen from the noble Viscount, but from — 
an entirely different point of view. The Vha 
noble Viscount deprecates the publicity and, 
that is given to painful cases of this§ tl 
kind. What I deprecate quite as strongly, J 2° l 
and perhaps still more strongly, is thatg 2¢°es 
your Lordships’ House shou!d be used by any by 
officers holding His Majesty’s commission Tegul 
for challenging the decision of the Com- be cl 
mander-in-Chief. I am quite aware that§ know 
the noble Duke deprecated the idea thatf{ the A 
he had come here to challenge the dis§f herrir 

ciplinary authority of the Commander-in; 
Chief, but I leave it to your Lordship@ THE 
to say what the effect upon your minds igf Zar) 


of the speeches that have been delivered pin fc 
by the two noble Dukes. To my mindff natter 
they sounded like a distinct challenge off ® by 

the disciplinary authority of the Com Northt 
mander-in-Chief, and I think the Comf Duke | 
mander in-Chief’s presence here to-nighif draw a 
and the tone that animated his speeclf the pr 
are sufficient indication of how he regard éaling 
the matter. Some years ago I challenge the (Go 
the attempt to draw adistinction betwee noble p 
a commission in the Regular Forces and§ grieyoy 
commission in the Auxiliary Forces, and relation 
was successful in my contention. Tif) y 7; 
noble Duke who initiated this discussiof n.,, y, 
holds a command in the Militia, and ‘ee “ 
deprecate in the strongest terms an offic , f 
holding an important position of th Justic 

kind in the Auxiliary Forces, takimfy j-. ° 
advantage of the privileges of Parliame — 
to challenge the disciplinary decisions | 
the Commander-in-Chief. If it is pe 
missible for a commanding officer in t 
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Auxiliary Forces to challenge the disciplin- 
ary decisions of the Commander-in-Chief, 
it would seem to be equally open to a 
subordinate officer of the Auxiliary Forces 
having a seat in Parliament, to challenge 
any disciplinary decisions of his colonel. 
The whole object of the authority which 
is given to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and to commanders of units, will, it 
seems to me, be imperilled if noble 
Lords are encouraged to take the oppor- 
tunity of membership of this House to 
call in question the decisions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on military matters. 


Lorp BLYTHSWOOD: My Lords, I 
should not have risen but ior the speech 
of the noble Lord who has just sat down. 
The noble Duke who initiated this dis- 
cussion deprecated from the very first 
the introduction of the name of Colonel 
Kinloch. He has not taken up a position 
tither for or against Colonel Kinloch. 
What the noble Duke has contended, 
and, I believe, rightly contended, is that 
in this case the Army Regulations have 
not been complied with. If it is thought 
necessary by the Commander-in-Chief, or 
anybody else in authority, that the 
regulations should be changed, let them 
be changed; but at all events let us 
know what is our position as officers in 
the Army, and do not let us have red 
herrings drawn across the path. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
jar] of Hatspury): My Lords, I only 
pin for a moment in the debate as a 
natter of courtesy, having been referred 
to by the noble Duke, the Duke of 
Northumberland. I think the noble 
Duke has been misled in attempting to 
(raw a comparison between this case and 
the procedure in Courts of Justice. In 
dealing with the disciplinary power of 
the Commander-in-Chief, I think the 
toble Duke has, in this respect, made a 
grievous error. -The facts have no 
relation to the procedure in a Court of 
iw. If I had a person in my employ- 
ment who himself admitted that he had 
teen stealing my goods I should not 
viit for procedure in a court of 
Justice, or any other procedure, before 
i dismissed him. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 


minutes past Six o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past Ten 
o’clock. 
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The House met at Two of the Clock. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 6% has been complied with, 
viz.— 

Castleblaney, Keady, and Armagh 
tailway (Extension of Time) Bill; 
Wolverhampton and Cannock Chase 
Railway (Extension of Time) Bill; 
Ordered, that the Bills be read a second 
time. 

PRIVATE BILLS [Lorps] (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT PREVIOUSY INQUIRED 
INTO COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bills, originating in 
the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, the Standing Orders not 
previously inquired into, and which are 
applicable thereto, have been complied 
with, viz.— 

Life Association of Scotland Bill 
arse Faversham Gas Bill [Lords] ; 
fexham Gas Bill [Lords]; Lima Railway 
Bill {Lords} ; India Rubber, Gutta Percha, 
and Telegraph Works Company Bill 
{Lords}; North Navigation Collieries 
ill [Lords] ; Exeter Railway Bill [Lords]. 

Ordered, that the Bills be read a second 
time. 


Great Central Railway Bill—As 
amended, considered ; Amendments 
made. Bill to be read the third time. 


Queensland Investment and Land Mort- 
gage Bill [Lords]; London County 
Council (General Powers) Bill, as amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time. 


London County Council (Money) Bill, 
read a second time, and committed. 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway 
Order Confirmation Bill, considered : to 
be read the third time upon Wednesday. 
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London, Tilbury, and Southend Rail 
way Bill, reported, with Amendments 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP No. 4). 

Mr. KEaRLEY reported from the Com- 
mittee on Group No. 4 of Railway Bills ; 
That the parties opposing the Romford 
and District Tramways Bill had stated 
that the evidence of William Creasy, 
Superintendent of Police, Romford ; 
Herbert W. Gibson, Deputy Clerk of the 
Essex County Council; and Percy J. 
Sheldon, Surveyor to the Essex County 
Council, was essential to their case ; and, 
it having been proved that their atten- 
dance could not be procured without the 
intervention of the House, he had been 
instructed to move that the said William 
Creasy, Herbert W. Gibson, and Percy 
J. Sheldon do attend the said Committee 
on Thursday, at half-past eleven of the 
clock, 


Ordered, That William Creasy, 
Herbert W. Gibson, and Percy J. 
Sheldon do attend the Committee on 
Group No. 4 of Railway Bills on Thurs- 
day, at half-past eleven of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP D). 

Mr. Nicol. reported from the Committee 
on Group D of Private Bills, That the 
parties promoting the Thames Steam- 
boat Trust Bill had stated that the 
evidence of Robert Baggalay, 9, Fen- 
ehurch Street, E.C., Consulting 
Engineer, was essential to their case ; 
and, it having been proved that his 
attendance could not be procured with- 
out the intervention of the House, he 
had been instructed to move that the 
said Robert Baggalay do attend the said 
Committee to-morrow, at half-past eleven 
of the clocks 


Ordered, That Robert Baggalay do 
attend the Committee on Group D of 
Private Bills to-morrow, at half-past 
eleven of the clock. 


Local Government(Ireland) Provisional 
Order (No. 2) Bill, reported, with Amend- 
ments [Provisional Order confirmed]; 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered to- 
morrow. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
‘“‘ An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to _ construct 
additional dock works on the Liverpool 
side of the River Mersey; to amend in 
certain respects the Acts relating to that 
Board; and for other purposes.” 
[Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Bill 
Lords]. 


And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to 
confer further powers upon the Cleve. 
landand Durham County Electric Power 
Company; and for other purposes.” 
[Cleveland and Durham County Electric 
Power Bill [Lords]. 


HOUSE OF LORDS (MANUSCRIPTS). 


That they communicate Copy of the 
Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 
Volume II. (New Series), as desired by 
this House. 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
Bill [Lords], Cleveland and Durham 
County Electric Power Bill [Lords], read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 

PETITIONS, 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 

Petition from Elford, against ; to lie 

upon the Table. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Rotherham 
(No. 2); Holbrook; West Kiveton; Huck- 
nall (No. 1); Senghenydd ; Hednesford : 
West Cannock (No. 3) ; Cannock Chase ; 
Jerome (No. 11) Pit; Garforth; Mow 
Cop ; Hucknall (No. 2) ; Newton ; and, 
Pontllanfraith ,Collieries ; to lie upon 
the Table. 

DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour $ from Logie Pert; 
and, Auchterhouse; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LICENCES RENEWAL AND TRANSFER 
B 


shee 


Petition from North Lambeth, against; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LIBEL BILL. 
Petition from London, against ; to lie 








upon the Table. 
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LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
led, MENT BILL. 
ocks Petitions for alteration: from Dum- | 
ruct fries; Ancrum; Glasgow; and, Jed- 
pool burgh ; to lie upon the Table. 
d in MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
that SISTER BILL. 
ses.” Petitions against: from Seaton ; 
Bill Elford ; Reading (two); and, Charlton 
on Otmoor ; to lie upon the Table. 
- POST OFFICE SITES BILL. 
leve- Petition from Paddington, against 
wer § (praying to be heard by Counsel) ; to lie 
ses.” upon the Table. 
ctric PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from  Peter- 
8). borough ; and, Badminton ; to lie upon 
the the Table. 
an PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
j by bY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Glasgow ; 
Dundee; and, Edinburgh ; to lie upon 
oard § the Table. 
ham TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE 
read DISPUTES BILL. 
the Petition from Greenock, against ; to 
Bills. § lie upon the Table. 
TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Rotherham I 
(No. 2); West Kiveton; Holbrook ; 
_ BSenghenydd; Newton; Hednesford ; 
0 lie § Cannock Chase; Jerome (No. 11) Pit ; 
Garforth ; Mow Cop; Hucknall (No. 2) ; 
:, Hucknall (No. 1); and, Pontllanfraith 
a Sollieries ; to lie upon the Table. 
rham 
oar RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
ord ; init 
hase; INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES 
and.§ Return presented, relative thereto 
upon address 17th March, Mr. Cochrane]; to 
ie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
n No. 141.] 
PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CONDI- 
ee TIONAL LICENCE). 
ert; : 
the Copy presented, of a licence to be at 
hrge granted to Herbert Arthur Greene, 
to which are annexed conditions other 
SFER# than those contained in Schedule A 
of the Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by 
inst; Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 
PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CONDI- 
TIONAL LICENCE). 
_| Copy presented, of a licence to be at) 
to lithlarge ‘granted to Alfred Edwards, to) 
which are annexed conditions other than 
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those contained in Schedule A of the 
Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Annual Report of 
the Commissioners of Education in Ire- 
land for the year 1902 [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland on the Sea and 

‘Inland Fisheries of Ireland for 1901. 
Part. II. Scientific Investigations [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


LUCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(IRELAND), 

Copy presented, of Four Orders of the 

ocal Government Board for Ireland 

with respect to the Urban County Dis- 

tricts of Bangor, Carrick-on-Suir, and 

Tullamore [by Act]; to lie upon the 

Table. 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS). 

Return presented, relative thereto 

ordered 9th March ; Mr. Trevelyan]; to 

lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


(No. 142.) 

SOUTH AFRICAN LOAN AND WAR 

CONTRIBUTION (GUARANTEE). 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the Treasury to guarantee on the secu- 
rity of the Consolidated Fund the 
interest of a loan to be raised by the 
Transvaal, and the principal of any 
such loan by means of the guarantee of 
Sinking Fund payments (King’s Recom- 
mendation signified), upon Wednesday.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


| CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Proposed Refreshment Kiosk at Hampton 
Court Palace. 

Sir THOMAS DEWAR (Tower Ham- 
lets, St. George’s): To ask the hon. 
Member for North Huntingdonshire, as 
representing the First Commissioner of 


| Works, whether the Office of Works will 


arrange to erect a refreshment kiosk in 
the grounds adjacent to Hampton Court 
Palace, similar to that already provided 
for visitors to Kew Gardens. 
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(Answered by Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes.) | 
The First Commissioner has personally 
examined the ground at Hampton Court, 
and is satisfied that abundant facilities 
for obtaining refreshment already exist 
within reasonable reach of the Palace, 
and that there is no necessity to erect-a 
kiosk for that purpose. The matter will 
be carefully watched, and should it be 
found that the accommodation is inade- 
quate the First Commissioner will go into 
the question again. 


Questions. 


Mosely Mission—Publication of 
Reports. 

Sin HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): To ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he can arrange with 
the chief of the Mission for the publica- 
tion, at a nominal price, of the reports of 
the trades union leaders who accompanied 
Mr. Mosely, C.M.G., on his visit to the 
industrial centres of the United States. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 1 
have communicated with Mr. Mosely, 
who is willing to issue an edition of his 
reports at the nominal price of 6d. per 
copy. Arrangements are being made by 
the Board of Trade to distribute a large 
number of copies to persons and bodies 
likely to be interested in the subject. 


Construction of Pier at Aultbea, Ross- 
shire, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): To 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
in view of the fact that application has 
been made to the Board of Trade for 
powers to construct a pier or quay at 
Aultbea, Ross-shire, is he now in a posi- 
tion to say what decision has been 
arrived at on the subject. 


(Answered by Mr. Gerald Balfour.) The 
Board of Trade have made a Provisional 
Order authorising the construction of a 
pier at Aultbea, and when it has been 
advertised it will be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for confirmation. 


Registration of Postal Packets—Payment 
of Compensation. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): To ask the Postmaster-General 
whether, seeing that while the public are 
permitted to use the Post Office for trans- 
mission of valuable property in a cover 
duly registered the Post Office authorities 
refuse compensation when the contents 
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are stolen in transit and the cover only is 


(uestions. 


| delivered at its destination, he will state 


why the public are not warned of this 
non-liability of the Post Office by a state- 
ment in the rules or on the registered 
receipts; whether he will state the 
number and amount of claims made 
against the Post Office during the past 
five years, with all particulars in respect 
of valuable property abstracted from 
registered covers while in Post Office 
custody ; and whether he will supply a 
list of particulars of decisions in courts of 
law respecting the liability or non-liability 
of the Post Office under such circum. 
stances. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
If the hon. Member is alluding to the 
Inland service of the United Kingdom, it 
is not the fact that compensation is 
refused when the contents of a registered 
letter are stolen in transit and the cover 
only is delivered at the place of destina- 
tion. In such cases payment is made not 
as a matter of legal liability but as an 


‘act of grace, within certain limits and 


| Post Office Guide. 


the British Post Office. 


subject to certain conditions which are 
set forth on the official certificates of 
posting, and at pages 13 to 17 of the 
In the International 
post, which is regulated by the Postal 
Union Convention, there is no liability to 
compensate in the case of a registered 
but uninsured packet unless it is entirely 
lost, in which case an indemnity of fifty 
francs is payable. Nevertheless, in this 
country compensation up to that amount 
would be granted for the loss of contents 
if it were clear that such loss had occurred 
while the packet was in the custody of 
I regret that I 


‘cannot undertake to supply the hon. 





Member with particulars of all claims 
and losses of the kind which have arisen 
during the last five years. It is provided 
by Section 3 of the Post Office Act, 1875, 
that the registration of a postal packet 
shall not render the Postmaster-General 
or the postal revenue liable for the loss 
of any such packet or the contents 
thereof. 


Promotion in the Brighton Post Office. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): To asx the Postmaster-Genera 
whether he w.ll explain why a woman 
telegraphist from Beckenham has beet 
placed in charge of the branch office at 
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St. James’ Street, Brighton, to the dis- 
advantage of the Brighton female staff, 
seeing that the clerk promoted has 
performed counter duties for ten years, 
whilst the Brighton telegraphists have 
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‘what items, voted in respect of the 
| Transvaal and Orange River Colony (and 
on what dates voted), are included in the 
'sum of £4,000,000 to be repaid by the 
_ Transvaal out of the Transvaal Loan. 


been performing these duties since the | 


office was staffed by women. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I have nothing to add to the answer 
which I gave tothe hon. Member on 
this subject on the 7th ultimo.+ 


National Expenditure—Extra Expendi- 
ture on Account of War. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): To ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer how much of the 
expenditure in 1902-3 of £184,484,000 
was expenditure on account of the war 
and how much was ordinary expenditure, 
calculated on the same basis as the war, 
and ordinary expenditure for 1901-2, 
given on page 2 of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 0.136 of Session 1902, dividing the 
war expenditure into the three items 
there detailed. 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The Ex- 
chequer issues in 1902-3, amounting to 
£184,484,000, comprised ordinary and 
war expenditure as follows —- Total 
ordinary expenditure, £129,352,000 ; 
war expenditure as estimated: interest 
on war debt, £4,282,000; Army Votes, 
£40,000,000; Civil Service Votes, 
£10,850,000 ; total war expenditure 
as estimated, £55,132,000 — total, 
£184,484,000. The estimated charge of 
£40,000,000 on Army Votes includes 
£350,000 for China. The war charge of 
£10,850,000 on Civil Votes includes the 
sum of £3,000,000 issued as a tempo- 
rary advance to the Governments of the 
new colonies, repayable out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Guaranteed Loan. 


Transvaal Compensation and Loan. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: To ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
what funds the £5,000,000, estimated to 
be required for payment by the Imperial 
Government to the Transvaal, in respect 
of claims for corapensation arising under 
the proclamations promising protection 
issued by Lord Roberts and _ other 
Generals, has been or will be met; and 
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(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The 
£5,000,000 referred to in the first part 
of the Question is a rough estimate, and 
_ towards this sum £3,000,000 is provided 
from Army funds (£1,000,000 in 1902-3, 
and £2,000,000 in 1903-4), and the 
balance is to be provided from the pro- 
ceeds of the Transvaal Guaranteed Loan. 
Of the £4,000,000 referred to in the 
latter part of the Question, £3,000,000 is 
, the repayable portion of the grant-in-aid 
voted on the Civil Service Supplementary 
Estimates of July, 1901, and the balance 
represents in round figures a claim by 
the War Office in connection with capital 
expenditure on railways. 


Exchequer Bonds. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Perthshire, E.) : 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he proposes to pay off or renew 
the whole, or any part, of the £10,000,000 
Exchequer Bonds, that are repayable in 
August of the present year. 


(Answered by Mr. —itchie.) I think it 
would be premature to decide at present. 


Output of Lymph by Local Government 
Board. 


Mr. WEIR: To ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he will 
state the number of tubes of glycerinated 
calf lymph produced during the last 
financial year at the Local Government 
Board’s vaccine station. 


| (Answered by Mr, Walter Long.) Seven 

hundred and ninety-nine thousand and 
ninety-two tubes of glycerinated calf 
lymph were issued by the I.ocal Govern- 
ment Board during the financial year 
1902-3. 


Private Establishments for Smallpox 
Patients. 


Mr. WEIR: To ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he will 
state the number of private establish- 
ments for the reception of smallpox 
patients within the county of London 
area; are they subject to inspection, 
_and, if so, by whom. 
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(Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) Iam 
am not aware that there are any private 
establishments in London for the recep- 
tion of smallpox patients. 


Dogs found by the Police—Cost of Keep. 


CoLonEL LEGGE (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): To ask the Secretary of 
State forthe Home Department whether 
he is aware that a sum of £38 7s. 6d. 
was realised by a sale by auction at 
Aldridge’s on 24th April, of lost dogs 
seized by the police; and, if so, will he 
say whether this amount is in excess of 
the cost of the keep of the dogs during 
the time they have been in the hands 
of the police ; and if so, to what purpose 
the balance has been applied. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers- 
Douglas.) The cost of keeping the dogs 
at the Dogs’ Home, added to the charges 
in connection with their sale, exceeded 
by £4 18s. the amount realised by their 
sale at auction. 


Convicts as Witnesses—Improved fare. 


Mr. GUTHRIE (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he is 
aware that convicts called as witnesses 
receive the ordinary prison diet whilst 
in attendance at the Courts of Justice ; 
and whether, considering the strain to 
which they are subjected by prolonged 
cross-examination, he can take steps to 
revise the prison regulations in this 
respect. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Akers. 
Douglas.) The case can be met without 
altering the existing rules. I have 
authorised the governors of prisons to 
arrange that convicts giving evidence in 
a court of law shall be allowed some 
special addition to their diet if, in the 
particular circumstances, the ordinary 
diet is insufficient. 


Re-arrest of Escaped Criminal Lunatics 
—Case of Sheehan. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
explain why the police have taken no 
steps to arrest the man Sheehan, an 
escaped lunatic from the Dundrum 
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Criminal Asylum, seeing that the Rath- 
duff police were on Sunday, 19th April, 
informed of this man’s whereabouts. 


(Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham). The 
police at Rathduff have had no oppor- 
tunity to detain Sheehan. They were 
informed that he was in the locality; 
inquiry, however, satisfied the police, as 
well as the informant, that the latter 
was quite mistaken. 


Irish Land Purchase Acts—Unexpended 
Funds. 

Mr. GOULDING (Wiltshire, Devizes) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland wi:ether there are 
any funds still available for land pur- 
chase under the Irish Land Purchase 
Acts, 1885 to 1901; and if so, what is 
the amount in each case. 


(Answered by Mr. Wyndham.) There 
are no funds available for advances 
under the Acts of 1885 to 1888. With 
respect to the Acts of 1891 to 1901, the 
estimated capitalised value of the shares 
of counties in the Guarantee Fund, when 
last ascertained, was £39,145,348 (House 
of Commons Paper, No. 355, of the 
Session of 1901). The total advances to 
tenant purchasers under the latter Acts 
amounted to £12,336,685 on the 31st 
March last. 


Messrs Vickers, Son and Maxim, and the 
Fair Wages Resolution. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that at Messrs. 
Vickers, Son and Maxim’s Brightside 
Works men are employed on Govern- 
ment work at less than the standard 
wages, whilst competent workmen who 
were in receipt of the full rate of 38s. 
per week have been discharged to make 
room for semi-skilled workmen at lower 
rates; and, if so, whether he will take 
steps to secure that the Fair Wages 
Resolution of this House is observed in 
this case. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
On inquiry, Messrs. Vickers, Son, and 
Max'm state that in no case have fully 
rated men been discharged from the 
Brightside Works who are employed on 
Government work to make room for 
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semi-skilled workmen at lower rates ; 
that the standard rate of wage customary 
in -he district or a rate above that 
amount is paid, in accordance with the 
Fair Wages’ Resolution, on Government 
work ; and that out of the total number 
of men employed on ordnance work 31°3 
per cent. arein receipt of wages in excess 
of the standard rate. 


Soldiers in_County_Asylums—Case of 
Private Bowers. 

Mr. FREDERICK WILSON (Norfolk, 
Mid): To ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
directed to the case of Private C. Bowers, 
No. 3,835, of the 2nd Norfolk Regiment, 
who came home from South Africa a 
few months ago and almost immediately 
had to be taken to the Norfolk County 
Asylum, where he worked in the kitchen, 
besides contributing sixpence per day 
towards his keep; and whether, seeing | 
that this man’s Reserve pay has been 
handed over to the Norfolk County 
Asylum by the War Office, and in view | 
of his position, he will state whether his | 
treatment is in accordance with the| 
Army Regulations ; and whether he can 
take any steps in the matter. 





(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) | 
The hon. Member appears to have been | 
misinformed. Under the regulations no | 
Xeserve pay is issuable to a Reservist 
during his confinement in an asylum, | 
and therefore no Reserve pay has been | 
handed over to the asylum authorities. 
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employing, but under the conditions of 
contract no restrictions are placed upon 
the contractors as to the wages paid to 
their workmen at the Cape. The usual 
Fair Wages Clause is included, but only 
refers to the wages of workmen engaged 
within the limits of the United Kingdom. 
The amount of wages paid and the 
source of labour supply (subject to the 
laws of the colony), are entirely in the 
hands of the contractors. 


Employment of Children on Tea Estates 
in Ceylon. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he is aware of the age 
at which Tamil children are employed on 
the tea estates of Ceylon, in all weathers, 
during a work-day of ten or eleven hours ; 
and whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of bringing this question of their 
employment before the Educational Sub- 
Committee of the Commission on the 
Incidence of Taxation in Ceylon, now 
sitting there. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
I have no information as to the age at 
which children are employed on tea 
estates in Ceylon, but I will ask the 
Governor for a Report on the subject. 


Destitute English Workmen in Canada. 

Mr. CROOKS (Woolwich): To ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that a number of men who left 


'England for Canada on the promise of 


| work by the Dominion Iron and Steel 


Construction of Docks at Simonstown, | 
South Africa—Fair Wages Resolution. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: To ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, | 
whether he is aware that the con-| 
tract held by Sir John Jackson and | 
Company to build docks for the Admiralty 
ut Simonstown, South Africa, is being 
carried out by low-paid workmen from | 
Continental Europe and coolies from 
India, whilst British and South African 
workmen are being discharged ; and 
whether, in view of the terms of the con- 
tract, he proposes to take any steps in the 
matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Pretyman.) If the 
hon. Member desires it, inquiry can be 
made of the contractor as to the 
nationality of the workmen he is now 





Company found, on arriving at St. John 
that the company had sutticient hands ; 
and whether, seeing that the men upon 
arrival found themselves without em- 
ployment, and without the means of 
paying their passage home again, he can 
make some arrangement whereby the 
men might be able to return home. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
I am informed by the Canadian Emigra- 
tion Commissioner that early in the year 
an application was made to him for 
labour of various kinds, and the assur- 
ance was given that a stated number of 
additional men arriving at that point 
would find employment awaiting them. 
This intimation was conveyed to a gentle- 
man who was taking a very active in- 
terest in finding employment for artisans. 
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residing in the vicinity of Woolwich. | 
Acting on this information, about 100 | 
mechanics and artisans left Liverpool | 
for St. John, New _ Brunswick, on | 
their way to Sydney on or about 
13th March. On arriving at St. John | 
the men learned that the company de- 
clined to advance the transportation | 
charges from St. John to their works at 
Sydney. Quite a number of them were 
not possessed of sufficient means to incur 
this additional expenditure. An intima-_ 
tion of the situation was cabled to the 
Canadian offices in London, and the 
Commissioner of Emigration immediately 
cabled to the Ottawa Government asking 
special co-operation with a view of 
making immediate provision for this 
party. The result was that within a 
few hours of this action being taken, 
arrangements were effected to bring all 
the men tothe provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, where immediate employment 
was found for every one of them. The 
accounts which have come from the men, 
following immediately after their dis- 
appointment, indicate that they are 
abundantly satisfied with their present 
situations. No intimation has been re- 
ceived, either by the Government at 
Ottawa or the Commissioner of Emigra- 
tion for Canada, that the men have any 
desire whatever to return home. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


(Juestions. 





65th Battery, Royal Field Artillery. 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL (Old- 


ham): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he will 
state the actual strength of the 


65th Battery, Royal Field Artillery, now 
stationed at Woolwich, at the present 
date, and its nominal strength; and 
whether it is included among the units 
of the lst Army Corps. 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY To ' 
THE WAR OFFICE (Lord STANLEY, 
Lancashire, Westhoughton): The strength 
of this Battery is five officers and 84 
non-commissioned officers and men, as 
compared with an establishment of five 
officers and 111 non-commissioned 
officers and men. This battery is not 
included among the units of the lst Army 
Corps. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: How 
many guns are there to the Battery ? 
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Lorp STANLEY : I cannot say. 


City of London Artillery Volunteers. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester): [ 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the five. 
inch B.L. gun allotted by the War Office 
to the Loughborough Junction Head- 
quarters of the City of London Artillery 
Volunteers early in 1900 was not 
delivered until October, 1902; that it is 
useless for drill in consequence of a naval 
instead of a garrison mounting having 
been supplied ; that a similar gun allotted 
in 1900 for the use of the same corps at 
the Tower of London is still useless for 
drill through deficiencies in the fittings ; 
and whether he will see that delay does 
not occur in equipping the four six-inch 
B.L. guns recently supplied to their 
regiment. 


Lorp STANLEY: The guns which 
were taken over from the Navy required 
alterations and repairs which could not 
be taken in hand while the Ordnance 
Factories were fully occupied on services 
connected with the South African war. 
The gun issued to the headquarters of 
the corps being on a naval mounting 
adapted to land service is not useless for 
drill purposes. The deficiency in the 
case of the gun at the Tower was a yard 
scale ; this deficiency did not render the 
gun useless, and the scale was supplied in 
January last. Mountings and stores will 
be issued for the six-inch guns as soon as 
they are available. 


Donegal Artillery. 

Dr. THOMPSON (Monaghan, N.) : | 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if he will explain why recruiting has 
been stopped for the Donegal Artillery, 
seeing that the regiment is only at half 
its strength. 


Lorp STANLEY : The whole question 
of the Irish Militia Artillery and its em- 
ployment in case of war is under con- 
sideration. Meanwhile it is considered 
advisable to suspend recruiting in certain 
units. 

Army Corps Returns. 

Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: I begto 
ask theSecretary of State for War whether 
he will grant the Return respecting the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army Corps whivh 
appears on to-day’s Notice Paper. 
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The Return referred to is as follows— | composition and effective strength of the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army Corps upon 
any particular day in April, 1903, in the 


Army (lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Army 
following form :— 


Corps, —Address for Return showing the 





1st Army Corps. 





Number of effective 








soldiers with the Nominal Horses. 
Unit Colours, excluding peace 
* ‘recruits under6menths’ establish-| - 
service, sick, deserters, ment. 
and prisoners. Strength. Establishment. 
Ist Cavalry Brigade... |... «....-..- 
Artillery (by Batteries): 
Horse cia ey Seer 
Field rs roe 
we | 
Infantry : 
First Division ; 
Ist Brigade ide Nodesntvatoad | 
dhenwesseks 
2nd Brigade ee ear | | 
ee eeeeee ee | ' 
| | 
aOR 
Second Division : 
3rd Brigade iit! Lccssiepcniea | 
4th Brigade eee |ossseseeeees | 
Lsnksmnenons | | 
Third Divisicr : hk | | 
5th Brigade ib Lecetisgeiaaes | 
eee | 
6th Brigade =— ase Josesseceeees | 
Jesse coves] 
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Lorp STANLEY : I have already pro- 
mised a Return, which is being prepared, 
covering almost the same ground as the 
hon. Member’s proposal, and I cannot 


(Wuestions. 


put the military authorities to the trouble | 


of preparing two returns. The Return 
will be presented as a Command Paper. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: When 
will this Return be presented ? 


Lorp STANLEY: [| cannot say for 
certain, but I will use my utmost en- 
deavour to expedite it as much as 
possible. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: Is the 


noble Lord aware that the specific 


. . ' 
teturn for which I am asking was 


promised by the Secretary for War not 
later than the lst May. Can we have it 
in a day or two} 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
noble Lord has said he will do his best 
to expedite it. 


Indian Customs Duties. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the Ist Seaforth Highlanders, 
on proceeding to India during the present 
year, were required to pay five per cent. ad 
valorem Customs duty on the military 
band instruments of the regiment, and 
will he state whether this duty is en- 
forced upon all regiments proceeding on 
service to India, and the grounds on 
which the duty is imposed ; and whether 
he can take steps to have these articles 
exempted in future from such duty. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord George Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): As the Indian tariff 
regulations now stand, military band 
instruments are liable to Customs duty, 
as they are regimental and not Govern- 
ment property. I have been in com- 
munication with the Viceroy on the 
subject, and he tells me that the general 
question as to whether certain articles 
of military equipment, among which are 
regimental band instruments, may not 
fairly be exempted from import duty, 
is at present engaging the attention of 
the Indian Government. I have asked 
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| him to inform me as soon as possible as 
_ to the opinion arrived at upon the subject 
| of my hon. friend’s Question. 


(Juestions. 


Brussels Sugar Convention. 


| Mr.GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) ; 

I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, when do His Majesty’s Government 
propose to introduce the necessary 
measures for the alterations in the fiscal 
system of this country, to which they are 
pledged by the Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion, and especially for imposing the 
extra charge on the public revenue re- 
quired by Article VII. of that Conven- 
tion ; and in what shape do they intend 
to propose the measures in question. 


THE PRESIDENT oF THE BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. GeraLp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): A Bill will be introduced 
during the present session, but I am not 
prepared to name a date at present or to 
state beforehand what form the Bill will 
take. 


Congo Free State. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, before the forthcoming 
Debate on the Congo State, it would be 
possible to lay before the House the 
recent Reports of His Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives in Africa as to the condition 
of the Congo State, and especially of the 
territories within that State which are 
subject to monopoly concessions ; and 
whether His Majesty’s representatives 
have been instructed to make in- 
dependent inquiries as to the observance 
or violation of the stipulations of the 
Berlin Conference for the protection of 
natives. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lorp 
CRANBORNE, Rochester): Thereis only one 
British Consul for the Congo Free State. 
For various reasons he has been unable 
to travel to such an extent as to enable 
him to form anything like a full opinion 
on the condition of the State. As | 
stated on March 11th,7 it would be 
premature to consider the propriety of 
laying Papers before Parliament. There 





t See (4) Debates, exix., 382. 
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have been no definite instructions upon | 


the points mentioned in the last part of 
the Question, but they have, in fact, 
been the subject of repeated attention 
by the Consul, especially where native 
British subjects have been concerned. 


Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Barnsley): May I ask the noble 
Lord if the Government will consider 
the desirability of appointing additional 
British Consuls for the Congo Free 
State ? 


Lorp CRANBORNE: 
shall be very glad to do so. 


Yes, Sir, we 


Morocco. 


Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he will state what 
is the present condition of affairs in 
Morocco ; and whether British residents 
at Tetuan have been warned to leave the 
place. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: The northern 
part of Morocco is in a condition of 
rather serious disturbance. According 
to recent information the tribes in the 
North and East are in astate of ferment. 
The country around Tangier is reported 
to be unsettled, and the road from that 
town to Tetuan to be unsafe. More 
recent reports are, however, less dis- 
quieting. We have not heard so far 
that British residents have been warned 
to leave Tetuan, nor does there appear to 
be any danger to Europeans residing at 
other ports. 


Mr. LONSDALE: Is it not proposed 
to give any protection to British residents 
in Tetuan ? 


Lorp CRANBORNE: I do not think 
that any representations have been 
made by our responsible officials as to 
the necessity for that, and the Govern- 
ment have not therefore supposed that 
any protection is required ; but of course 
the Government will watch the course 


of events and do what is necessary. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is there any 
British Consul there ? 
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LorD CRANBORNE: No. 


Later on the noble Lord corrected 
himself and said there was a British 
Vice-Consul at the place. 


Royal Commission on the Disposal of 
Sewage. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sities, I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
proposes to take any steps towards put- 
ting into effect the recommendations 
contained in the Third Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Disposal of 
Sewage recently laid before Parliament. 


THE SECRETARY To THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Granr 
Lawson, Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk): The 
Report referred to has only recently 
been issued, and the evidence on which 
it is based has not yet been published. 
The recommendations contained in the 
teport involve questions of very con- 
siderable importance, and I am not at 
present in a position to state what 
course should be adopted in the matter. 
The subject, however, is receiving my 
consideration. 


Shrewsbury Election Petition—Prosecu- 
tions for Corruption. 


Mr. SOARES (Devonshire, Barnstaple): 
[ beg to ask Mr. Attorney-General, 
whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the Commissioner in 
the Shrewsbury Election Petition reports 
that the mere exposure of the system of 
bribery, unless those responsible for 
finding or distributing the money are 
made to understand the personal danger 
of their proceedings, will not repress the 
corrupt practices prevalent ; and what 
steps does he propose to take in the 
matter. 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Rospert FINLay, Inverness Burghs) : 
The Director of Public Prosecutions 
instituted proceedings against ten persons 
for bribery or being parties to bribery. 
Of these nine have been committed for 
trial and one discharged by the magis- 
trates. 
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The King’s Visit to Paris—An Unfounded 
Rumour. 

Stir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I wish to ask the Attorney- 
General a Question of which I have 
given him private notice. It is with 
reference to a circular sent by the 
Exchange Telegraph Company to its 
subscribers yesterday, to the effect that a 
rumour was widely prevalent in London 
that the King had been assassinated in 
Paris. I wish to ask whether the circu- 
lation of intelligence of an alarming 
character on a public matter, confessedly 
without verification, is not amenable to 
the criminal law. 


Srk ROBERT FINLAY: I am sure 
that everyone will join with my hon. 
friend in deprecating the circulation of 
such a rumour, even with the reserve 
which appears to have accompanied it in 
the present case. There is no doubt that, 
under certain circumstances, criminal 
liability may attach to the circulation of 
false news, but whether such proceedings 
can properly be instituted in any particu- 
lar case must depend upon the full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances. 


Income Tax. 

Mr. O’MARA (Kilkenny, S.): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he proposes to appoint the Com- 
mittee to examine into the administration 
of the Income Tax. 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. ELLiotT, Durham): 
It is impossible at the present time to 
name a date. 


Bury Magistracy. 

Mr. TOULMIN (Lancashire, Bury) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster if he is aware that there was 
already a preponderance of one political 
party on the Bury Borough Bench of 
magistrates, and that the appointments 
just announced have increased the dis- 
proportion of parties ; and, if so, will he 
take steps, by a further appointment of 
magistrates, to remedy this inequality. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or toe DUCHY 
oF LANCASTER (Sir WILLIAM WALROND, 
Devonshire, Tiverton): I was not aware 
that there was a preponderance of one 
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political party on the Bury Bench when [ 
recently added a few gentlemen to that 
Bench. I certainly did not inquire into 
the political views of the borough justices, 
It is my desire to appoint gentlemen 
who are well qualified, and I must 
exercise my own discretion and judgment 
in the appointments I make. I see no 
reason to reopen the Commissions at 
present. 


Questions. 


Bishops Froome Charity. 


Mr. EDWARDS (Radnor): I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Tunbridge, ag 
representing the Charity Commissioners, 
whether the attention of the Charity 
Commissioners has been drawn to the 
fact that in the case of a charity at 
Bishops Froome the trustees have for 
severai years, and in spite of applications. 
refused to render an annual account to 
the Parish Council ; and, if so, whether 
the Charity Commissioners will take 
steps to compel the trustees to comply 
with the law in this respect. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tunbridge): The Commissioners were 
informed on 18th June, 1902, by a letter 
forwarded to them from the Local 
Government Board, and written by the 
chairman of the Parish Council, that up 
to that time the accounts had been 
regularly forwarded at the proper time, 
but that those for the year 1901-2 were 
not forthcoming. The attention of the 
trustees was directed to their duties 
accordingly. On February 17th last, a 
renewed complaint was received, and on 
April 9th, the day when the accounts 
for 1902-3 ought tc have been but were 
not rendered to the Commissioners, the 
trustees were required to _ render 
them accordingly within one calendar 
month. If the accounts are not so 
furnished, steps will be taken to compel 
their delivery. It is the chairman of 
the Parish Meeting, not the chairman 
of the Parish Council, who is entitled to 
receive accounts. 


Marlborough Street Training College. 
Dublin. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.)? 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what steps, 
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if any, have been taken to provide suit- 
able dwelling-house accommodation for 
the students attending Marlborough 
Street Training College, Dublin, and if it 
is intended to place the Government 
College on an equality in this respect 
with the denominational training colleges 
in Dublin and other parts of Ireland. 

In putting the Question the hon. 
Member congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman on his recovery from illness. 





Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE 
LAND (Mr. WynpuaM, Dover): The 
Government has had under consideration 
an application from the Commissioners 
for a grant of £50,000, or an annuity of 
£2,500 for thirty-five years, for the pro- 
vision of suitable accommodation for the 
students of this college. It has not been 
found practicable to place so considerable 
acharge upon the Estimates. The pro- 
posal, however, will be further considered 
in relation to other demands in respect to 
education in Ireland. 


Irish Land Bill—Town Parks. 








Mr. EDWARD MITCHELL (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
he can see his way to include town parks 
which are held as yearly tenancies in the 
coming Irish Land Bill, so that where 
landlord and tenant agree they may 
*nter into terms of sale and purchase, 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The existing law 
ipplies to a town park Jet and used as an 
gricultural or pastoral holding, or as 
jartly agricultural and partly pastoral. 
lf not so let, it is excluded from the 
Land Law Acts. No alteration of the 
‘xisting law is therefore called for. 


Irish Land Bill. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I begtoask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland upon what 
principle will the first selection be made 
of Irish tenants to participate in the 
reductions of payment proposed by the 
land Bill. 





Mr. WYNDHAM: The Land Bill 


deals chiefly with the purchase of estates. 
The question of selection does not arise. 
Bargains, if within the scope of the 
measure, will be sanctioned in accordance 
with priority of completion. 


VOL. CXXI. 
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(Juestivus. 
W icklow Valuation. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
explain why the valuation of the licensed 
premises of Mrs. Catherine Jowe, of 
Kiltigan, County Wicklow, hasbeen raised 
from £8 to £15, thereby increasing the 
licence duty from £4 10s. to £8 a year. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The valuation of 
these premises was revised in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the 
Valuation Acts and was not appealed 
against. 


Irish Poor Law Medical Officers. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will consider the desirability of includ- 
ing within the scope of the references to 
the Royal Commission about to be 
appointed to inquire into the amalgama- 
tion of unions in Ireland the question of 
the position of Poor Law medical officers. 





Mr. WYNDHAM: This matter was 
dealt with in my reply to the similar 
Question of 30th March by the hon. 
Member for North Monaghan.7 


Labourers (Ireland) Acts. 


Mr. O’7DOWD (Sligo, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a copy of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Sligo Rural District 
Council at their meeting of the 4th ultimo, 
wherein they protest against the value 
placed by the Local Government 
arbitrator on land sought to be aequired 
for the purposes of the Labourers Acts ; 
and, if so, what steps, if any, he proposes 
to take in the matter. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The resolution has 
been received. The arbitrator’s award 
does not compare unfavourably with the 
amounts awarded by other arbitrators in 
similar circumstances elsewhere. The 
Local Government Board has every con- 
fidence in the fairness of the award in 
the present case, and it is not proposed to 
take further action in the matter. 

+ See (4) Debates, cxx., 558, 
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Royal Irish Constabulary — Destruction 


of Papers. 


Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
explain why papers in connection with 
the Royal Irish Constabulary have been 
destroyed. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The _Inspector- 
General, on his inspection of police 
barracks throughout the country last 
summer, found large accumulations of 
useless and obsolete books and Returns, 
causing much inconvenience and, in 
some instances, being injurious to health. 
So far back as 31st October he ordered 
these to be arranged and examined by 
local officers, and finally be fixed a 
period for the destruction of each class 
of book and Return. Nothing which 
could be of any possible value as a 
public record has been destroyed or 
marked out for destruction under this 
order. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 5%.) 
asked whether these papers were not 
periodically destroyed, so that there was 
nothing new in this. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes, as a matter 
of routine they are periodically destroyed, 
generally on the initiative of the officers 
in the place. In this case a thorough 
overhauling was undertaken. 


Cunard Agreement. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he is in a position to state at what date 
Parliamentary sanction will be asked to 
the Cunard Agreement. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tut TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLFour, Manchester, E.): It is not 
possible yet to name a date. 


Housing Accommodation at West- 
minster. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing suitable house accommodation at 
reasonable rents in the vicinity of the 
Houses of Parliament, the Government 
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will take steps to provide such accom- 
modation for Members who may desire 
such facilities. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am aware 
that the difficulty to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers does exist, indeed, | 
believe that the great growth of public 
offices in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Houses of Parliament has created 
a difficulty in regard to business offices 
as well. But I think the hon. Gentleman 
will see that, although a difficulty un- 
doubtedly exists, it would not be possible 
for the Government to attempt to remedy 
it; the only remedy I can imagine is 
that of improved transit from. this 
House at convenient hours, or more 
inconvenient hours, as the case may be, 
to places where hon. Gentlemen reside, 
Of course, an immense improvement has 
been introduced in our practice by the 
Twelve O'clock Rule, which enables hon. 
Gentlemen who live at distances to 
make their arrangements less inconveni- 
ent than they used to be in former times. 


The Law Officers and Mr. Whitaker 
Wright. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when it is 
proposed to put down the Vote for the 
Salaries of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, so as to afford an opportunity of 


| discussing their conduct in regard to the 


prosecution of Mr. Whitaker Wright. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The manner in 
which the Attorney-General exercises 
his responsibilities ought not, 1 think. 
to come under the consideration of the 
House while the prosecution is pending 
The hon. Gentleman does not appear 
to have quite understood the situation. 
It has nothing whatever to do with 
the Solicitor-General, or anybody but 
the Attorney-General, acting in 4 
quasi-judicial capacity. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Towe 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked when the Port o! 
London Bill was to be taken, and if it was 
to be the first Order of the Day, seem 
that a considerable number of Members 
desired to take part in the debate. 
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Sir EDWARD STRACHEY (Somerset- 
shire, S.) asked as to the Irish Develop- 
ment Grant Bill. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): And what Supply 
will be taken on Thursday 3 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will endeavour 
to giveadequate notice of the Second Read- 
ing of the London Port and Docks Bill ; 
but I hope the House will not require 
very long notice, because that would 
make it very difficult to arrange matters. 
With regard to the Irish Development | 
Grant Bill, I understand it is possible | 
that the House may desire to conclude | 
the discussion on the Irish Land Bill | 
to-morrow evening at half-past seven. In | 
that event I will put down the Develop- | 
ment Grant Bill for the Evening Sitting. | 
With regard to the Supply for next Thurs- | 
day, I think the Revenue Votes ought to 
be continued or one of the Navy Votes | 
taken. No demand has been made that | 
a Navy Vote shall be taken, so I will | 
continue the discussion on the Revenue 
Vote—that is, the Post Office Vote. The} 
Budget Resolutions will, I hope, be 
taken next week. I propose to take the 
Transvaal Loan on Wednesday afternoon. 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he cannot give a little more 
time to the Second Reading of the Irish 
Land Bill in order that the representatives 
of the British taxpayer may have an 
(pportunity of saying a word or two on 
the subject 4 


| 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not under- 
sand my hon. friend. What I said was 
that if the House desired to conclude the 
discussion on the Second Reading of the 
bill by half-past seven to-morrow, [| 
would make such and such arrangements. 
That is all. I do not wish to limit the 
discussion. 


NEW BILLS. 


PUBLIC OFFICES: (DUBLIN) BILL, 
“For the acquisition of certain land in | 
Dublin as a site for a proposed Royal | 
College of Science and other offices and | 
buildings for the public service, and for 
purposes connected therewith,” presented 
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by Mr, Arthur Elliot ; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 175.] 


AGED PENSIONERS (No. 3) BILL. 


“To provide Pensions for the Aged 
Deserving Poor,” presented by Mr. 
Goulding; supported by Mr. John 
Hutton, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Remnant, Major 
Evans-Gordon, Mr. Griffith-Boseawen, Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. Bull, Mr. Hay, Colonel 
Kemp, Mr. Boustield, and Mr. J. W. 





Wilson ; to be read a second time upon 


| Friday, 22nd May, and to be printed. 


[Bill 176.] 


IRISH LAND BILL. 
[SECOND READING. ] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I rise for the purpose of supporting the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I hope I 
shall not be considered wanting in proper 
courtesy to the two gentlemen who 
have given notice of opposition to the 
Bill if I do not treat their notices as very 
serious. One stands in the name oi the hon. 
Member for South Molton, who gives 
certain reasons for his opposition which 
are not given by the hon. Member for 
Stoke-on-Trent. So far as that Motion is 
a protest against the policy of land 
purchase in Ireland, I respectfully say 
that it is at this time of day an absurdity. 
For good or for evil that policy has been 
adopted by both Parties of the House. 
The Liberal Party, with which the hon. 
Gentleman is associated, by the action of 
its responsible leaders and their votes in 
the Division Lobby have made themselves 
responsible for a policy of land purchase. 
So, too, has the Unionist Party. Underthe 
operation of that policy close upon 100,000 
farmers have been converted into owners, 
and the State has advanced the sum of 
£22,000,000 for the purpose, not a single 
sixpence of which has been lost. Underthese 
circumstances it does seem to me almost 
puerile to suggest a reversal of that 
policy at this time of day. The Motion 
also alludes to what the hon. Member 
calls large gifts of public money. But 
the hon. Member, of course, is aware—as 
he is a_ well-informed man--that the 
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mouey proposed to be given is Irish 
money. The Chief Secretary, in in- 
troducing the Measure, candidly and 
honestly told the House that this sum of 
£12,000,000 would be more than recouped 
by economies which could easily be 
effected, and had, in fact, been already 
partially effected in the cost of the 
administration of Ireland ; and I respect- 
fully submit to the hon. Member that | 
when he finds Irish representation on | 
both sides of the House absolutely | 
united as to the particular allocation of | 
purely Irish money, he might let his 
conscience be at rest, and console 
himself with the reflection that, after 
all, this is none of his business. 
Everybody who seriously regards his 
present situation knows perfectly well 
that an opportunity has unexpectedly 
arisen—an unparalleled opportunity—of 
making an attempt to lay the foundation 
of social peace in Ireland, and I do not 
envy the responsibility of hon. Members 
on either side of the House whose sole 
contribution to the situation is to propose 
a Motion, which, if carried, will drive 
the Irish people back into a perfect hell 
of conflict, passions, and disappointed 
hopes, and wi!l destroy the best chance 
“nglish statesmanship has had for the 
last hundred years of converting Ireland 
into a peaceful and prosperous country. 
It was my duty on the night when the 
Bill was introduced to speak immediately 
after the Chief Secretary, and to state 
there and then theimpression the measure 
made on my mind ; it was indeed a diffi- 
cult task, and I necessarily spoke with 
the greatest possible reserve and caution. 
But, speaking now after full considera- 
tion of the measure, and after it has 
been subjected to most searching criticism 
in Ireland, I may be allowed to congratu- 
late myself on the fact that I have 
nothing to change and very little to add 
to what I then said. The general 
impression, which was created the night 
the Bill was introduced—the general 
impression then gathered of the object, 
the purpose, and the principle of the 
Bill—was perfectly accurate, and the blots 
in the Bill which I then and there, in 
the name of my colleagues, pointed out 
and condemned, were the very points 
which have been universally condemned 
by public opinion in Ireland during these 
anxious weeks of the close examination of 


Mr. John Ledmond, 
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this Bill. I may say that of the real vital 
defects in this Bill there was scarcely one 
which was not instantly detected by my 
hon. friends who sit around me on these 
Benches, and at once denounced by me in 
their name. land my friends and public 
opinion in Ireland recognise that in 
purpose and principle this is a great 
measure—that it is the greatest measure 
of land purchase reform ever seriously 
offered to the Irish people, and that it 
is intended to contain, and may quite 
easily be made to contain, all the elements 
‘of a settlement of the Irish agrarian 
| difficulty, and the ending of the Irish 
|land war, the permanent unity of all 
| classes in Ireland and the laying broad 
and sure of the foundations of social peace. 
This impression of the general purpose 
and principle of the Bill and its possibili- 
ties has been intensified by the examina- 
tion of the measure which has taken place 
in Ireland. So also has been intensified 
our conviction that there are defects in 
_ the measure of so grave a character that 
they are calculated, if left without remedy, 
largely to destroy and defeat the entire 
purpose and object of the Bill. The 
presence of those defects in the Bill isa 
repetition of the old story of the 
British belief in their superior wisdom, 
knowledge and experience of the wants 
of Ireland. In the Land Conference 
‘landlord and tenant came together and 
put forward their mature judgment as 
to what was necessary for the settlement of 
this question. But unfortunately, as 
usual, those who are responsible for this 
measure thought they knew what was 
wanted in Ireland better than Irishmen 
‘themselves, and the terms of the Land 
Conference Report have been seriously 
departed from, and the Bill offered not 
what the united wisdom of landlord and 
tenant asked for, but something different. 


The Nationalist Convention held theother 
day in Dublin passed as its first Resolu- 
tion a declaration from which I wish to 
read the following words— 


“ That we congratulate the Irish race on the 

' introduction by a British Ministry of a measure 
which for the first time in the history of land 

| legislation in the Imperial Parliament, with the 
common assent of all parties in Ireland, accepts 
the principle that dual ownership in Ireland 
| must end, and that, after centuries of struggle, 
| the land of Ireland should be restored to the 
| people of Ireland ; that the aeceptance of this 
| principle promises the removal of the uncer- 
tainty, turmoil, and antagonism which have 
| so long rendered peace or contentment 
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impossible in Ireland; that we feel it our duty | there are certain defects in this Bill of 
at the same time to declare that the measure re- | f hi d fatal h 
quires serious amendment in various points of | 8° 14T-Teaching and fatal a character 


vital importance ; and in the earnest desire to that I must be allowed shortly to deal 
make it acceptable to all classes in Ireland, | with them. First there is the question 


and to bs put into a position to present it to our | i : . 
people as a final settlement of the land struggle, | of the price which the tenant is to pay 


we request the United Irish Party to press with | 20d the amount the landlord is to receive. 
all their power for the amendments which this Then there is the exclusion from the 


Convention may propose on these points ; and | 9 ti f the Bil i 
that in the cophlent expectation that the Bill | cee ag . “ ; agen mi . 
will be largely and favourably amended in  ‘#0tS, questions of the interlerence 0 


Committee, this Convention entrusts to the | this Bill with existing rights of tenants, 
Irish Parliamentary Party the power and | questions of administration and the 
responsibility of deciding the attitude to be important question of the congested 


adopted towards the measure in thesubsequent 4.4. 
stages.” districts. 


I have read that portion of the Resolution I put the question of price in the 
in order to show the House of Commons forefrent, because it must be mani- 
the spirit in which the Nationalist repre- fest to everyone that it is absolutely 
sentatives approached the subject of vital to the success of the Bill, to the 
Amendments to this Bill. Our object | welfare of the individual purchaser and 
and the object of the Government is the future welfare of the State. The 
precisely the same. Both want a settle-| Bill provides a minimum price which 
ment of this question. Both want peace every tenant must pay unless he is to be 
between classes in Ireland. Both want excluded from all the benefits of the Act. 
a financial arrangement which will be We protest against the fixing of a 
sound and safe alike to the State and’) minimum price, holding it to be al- 
to the tenant. Both want the landlords, together out of place in a voluntary Bill. 
after they have ceased to be landlords, We claim that perfect freedom of bar- 
to have the opportunity, if they desire, gaining must be left under the Bill to 
re live gp ogee own ee take @ the landlords and tenants of Ireland. 
share in the management of Irish affairs. | : : 
He want the Shoko race. 0 oot $o| Cuan 2 Devs Gat the pundiising 
work in an earnest effort to repair the . 7 ; 
Rg ppg gies pegs 
_ bn nes ay = ee anotherclassof judicial rents. The largest 
et me say that we will propose no reduction a tenant can obtain under the 
Amendment in Committee on this Bill — a oeel on pe the ety 
hostile to the general purpose and spirit ee om 1 B — Ps h aside 
of the measure. We will propose no |” wd got t = may ned at bape mg 
Amendment that in our judgment is acing “rl cecceselns Mag: coll csc Lo tee 
ever the average price may have been, 


n i ; 
sedge A pecneace Rt agg there have been cases of reduction as 
wh . far as 40, 45, and 50 per cent. 


purpose of the Bill, none which, in our It may be said that these are extreme 
* eine er “a — Peery Ray _ cases, in the sense that they are cases of 
i woe as the a os °F prt ¢ I poor holdings on bad land; but no one 
+ : i enants. ‘or my part, ! knows better than the Chief Secretary 

b tay be allowed to express my earnest that such cases are by no means confined 
it and pn my belief, that there t, congested districts. There is scarcely 
rs re eo — = of our __ | an estate in the whole of Ireland, even in 
hents which will not receive in the [ster and the richest parts, where you 
House the support of the representatives will not find a certain number of these 
1 the a sare r. think = poor holdings. But the Bill only deals 
ee oat et ae ann, cae oe ame ee 
’ ve numbers on an estate. e rig on. 

therefore nointention whatever of going Gentleman has recognised that it would 
vriatim through the Amendments which | be ridiculous where a large portion of an 
we intend to propose, and which we | estate is made up of such holdings to put 
believe to be necessary in order to make | the limitations of the Bill as to price in 
the measure a final settlement. But operation, and these limitations are 
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entirely removed in the congested dis- 
tricts, defined as estates, where one-half 
of the holdings do not exceed ten acres 
in area and £5 in rateable value, or are 
of mountain or bog land. But where 
the holdings of this character are only a 
third of the estate the limitations will be 
imposed, with the effect either that the 
poor holders will be foreed to buy at a 
price which has been proved to be 
extravagant, or else the Bill will fail by 
its exclusion of the very class of tenant 
whose condition constitutes the evils and 
the dangers of the Irish land system. If 
this provision remains in the Bill it will, 
in my opinion, seriously threaten either 
the security of the State, by forcing these 
unfortunate tenants to buy at an extrava- 
gant price, or else it will threaten the 
success of the measure by excluding these 
men from its operation. The Bill 
abolishes altogether the decadal system 
of reduction, the system established in 
1896, whereby tenants were enabled to 
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vet further reductions every ten years | 


after the first thirty. But the retention 
of this deeadal system is that advocated 
by all parties in Ireland, and I hope 
that under these circumstances it will be 
possible torecast the Bill so as to giveeffect 
to this general opinion. It might be done 
by reducing interest from 2? to 2} per 
cent. The right hon. Gentleman dissents 
from that, but it is worth his while to 
consider the matter. A resolution by 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee suggested 
that economies in Irish administration 
should be ear-marked, and, instead o 
going to the reduction of charge 
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sell at all. Public opinion in Ireland 
has taken a very decided course on this 
matter. The National Convention, 
the Landlords’ Convention, and Lord 
Dunraven’s Committee are absolutely at 
one in urging the desirability of having 
a uniform bonus, of making that bonus 
15 per cent. all round on the purchase 
money from the _ beginning, _ pro- 
_vided that no landlord shall get the 
| advantage of a bonus who does not 
|initiate proceedings for the sale of his 
‘estate within five years. I ask the 
| House to note the significance of the 
|fact that, step by step, I am able to 
|quote the recommendations of the 
| landlords, as well as of the tenants, for 
/my suggested alterations in the Bill 
'I hold a very strong opinion as to the 
| necessity for atime limit if this Bill is to 
| work at such a rate as will afford any 
| prospect of the settlement of this question 
in our lifetime. 
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*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): Will the hon. and_ learned 
| Member state where the landlords of 


| Ireland agreed to a time limit ? 

| Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Yes, [have 
|gotit here. It is paragraph No. 3 where 
| they state— 


‘““We consider that the grant-in-aid should 
be distributed at a uniform rate of not less than 
| 15 per cent. and by transactions initiated 
| by the landlord within a period of five years 
| after the passing of this Act.” 
and 


hon. gallant 


/I can assure the 


for the bonus, should be used co set | Gentleman that I am too old a tactician 
up the decadal reduction system, This | to attempt to secure a point by making 4 
is not the time to press that matter | false statement. Upon all these points | 
in further detail, but I do ask the right | 4M quoting, not only the opinion of the 


hon. Gentleman to take note of the fact | tenants, but also of the landlords. 
that all parties—every section of the | Allow me now to address a few words on 


landlords and all the representatives of Tam 
the tenants—desire t his decadal reduction | 
system to be maintained. I hope he | 


the subject of the evicted tenants. 
most anxious not to rake up any subject of 
past conflict, controversy, or bitterness, 





will be able to see some way out of this | but I askthe House of Commons, compose 
difficulty. Ys |as it is in the main, I am certain, of fair- 
’ -minded men, can they expect that we 

While I am on the question of | upon these Benches, who have been con: 
finance, let me point out that the Bill | nected with this Irish land struggle 
provides that the bonus is to be dis-|for the last twenty years and _ have 
tributed in inverse ratio to the amount | been connected with these evicted 
of the purchase money. The effect of | tenants, can possibly be expected to 
this will be to keep large estates out of | accept as a final settlement of the Irish 
the market, because in such cases, as far’ Land Question any scheme which e- 
as the bonus is concerned, there will | cludes from its operation these men, who 
cease to be absolutely any inducement to have risked and lost everything in the 


Mr. John Redmond, 
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land struggle. Does any sane man in- 
side this House dream that this measure 
can succeed in its great object of bringing 
permanent peace to Ireland if it leaves 
here and there over the country centres 
of grievance, trouble and disaffection, 
in the persons of disaffected tenants 
excluded from the Bill? No sane man 
can take such aview. Speaking through 
the mouth of those who sat on the Land 
Conference and upon Lord Dunraven’s 
Committee, which speaks in the name 
of a large majority of the landlords, and 
proved by a very large vote taken some 
mouths ago that they are not hostile 
upon this question. They recognise that 
you cannot expect to have social peace 
ii these men here and there are discon- 
tented, and I cannot conceive for a 
moment that the Government hoid any 
stich insane idea. In answer toan inquiry, 
it was with great relief to my mind that 
sir Antony Macdonnel wrote to me to 
the effect that it was not the intention of 
the Government to exclude any evicted 
tenants from the benefits of this Bill. 
There are limitations in Clause 2 which, if 
ieft in the Bill, must exclude a large pro- 
portion indeed of evicted tenants. I take 
it when we come to the Committee stage 
there will be no objections to absolutely 
removing these limits and putting the 
evicted tenants exactly upon the same 
footing as other persons, so far as limi- 
tation of amount is concerned. 


I have referred to the evicted tenants 
ior the purpose of emphasising another 
point, because I take it for granted that 
the limitations must go. The Bill provides 
nuthing at all in the shape of powers to 
‘he Estates Commissioners or anybody 
(lse to facilitate friendly arrangements 
to enable old tenants to get back on to 
the farms which are now in the posses- 
sion of new tenants; but, vastly impor- 
lant as this is, it is a small and 
circumscribed question. There are not 
many such cases, and I am not asking 
the right hon. Gentleman to put com- 
pulsion into his Bill, I am not asking 
that, although I think under the cir- 
cumstances it would be a wise thing to 
do. What I am asking is to give to the 
Estates Commissioners sufficient powers 
and sufficient money to enable them to 
lacilitate friendly arrangements whereby 
many of these tenants might get back 
iheir old homes. Their 
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very small. I know it is very small, 
although I would not like to commit 
myself to theexact numbers. We know 
also from our experience that many of 
these tenants are not really agriculturists 
at all, for they are kept there at great 
expense by the landlord, simply as part 
of the land war, and we know that the 
Estates Commissioners, if they were 
practical and sensible men, if they had 
the powers and a small sum of money, 
would be able to effect friendly relations 
in a great majority of these cases. A 
suggestion was made, which struck me 
as a very useful one, by the Freeman's 
Journal. That journal suggested that 
the reserve fund should be used partly 
for this purpose. I may explain to the 
House that the reserve fund is part of 
the guarantee fund under the Land Act 
of 1891, that it was abolished by the 
Land Act of 1896, and at the time it 
was abolished it amounted, I think, to 
about £200,000; and now it amounts 
probably to not far short of £250,000. 
What is done with that sum under this 
Bill? It is given to the Land Com- 
missioners for a purpose analogous to 
the one I am dealing with. It is given 
to the Land Commissioners for improve- 
ment works where they purchase an 
estate, and where they enlarge the 
buildings and so forth, before giving it 
back to the tenants. I think the 
suggestion is an admirable one that these 
Commissioners should have the power of 
using this £250,000, not only to improve 
farms before reselling, but also for the 
purpose of endeavouring to bring about 
these friendly settlements. The amount 
required would be very little. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose introduced an_ Evicted 
Tenants Bill he proposed £100,000, and 
he proposed to take it from the Church 
Fund. As time has gone on the area 
affected by this question has undoubtedly 
diminished, and if £100,000 was all that 
was necessary then a considerably less 
sum would be all that would be necessary 
now. I think it only a fair thing to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to give this 
power to the Commissioners, and use 
this fund for this purpose, as well as that 
of the improvement and enlargement of 
buildings. 

This is called a voluntary Bill, and yet in 
one portion of it there is contained com- 
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pulsion of the most serious and objection- 
able character upon certain classes of 
tenants. It is provided that where an 
estate is sold to the Estates Com- 
missioners, and where three-fourths of 
the tenants agree to buy their holdings 
back from the Commissioners, that then 
the remaining one-fourth shall be com- 
pelled to buy at a price that, presumably, 
they think unfair, or else in the alterna- 
tive they Jose once and for ever all their 
rights to have fair rents fixed under the 
Act of 1881; but it does not stop there, 
for it goes on to say that in every case 
that the Lord Lieutenant approved of, the 
same thing can take place where a bare 
majority are in favour of the sale. That 
has only, I think, to be stated to show 
what a monstrously unjust proposal it 
is. The landlord makes a bargain with 
the Estates Commissioners and sells his 
estate to them, and out of 100 tenants 
perhaps fifty-one are willing to buy their 
holdings at the price named by the 
Commission ; but forty-nine think it ex- 
orbitant, and they would be beggared if 
they paid it. The result will be thet the 
fifty-one men will buy and the forty-nine 
are deprived of the right of having their 
rents fixed under the Act. Here again 
the Irish landlords take the same view 
that we do. I have the resolution here, 
if I am challenged, where they declare 
that Clause 17, to which I am alludgng, 
imposes unjust and oppressive restrictions 
upon the tenants and constitutes in 
point of fact compulsion. I think per- 
haps I ought to quote the words, for 
they are very short— 


“ While recognising that sales and purchase 
should not be impeded by the vnreasonable 
action of small minorities, we recommend that 
Clause 17 of the Bil] involves compulsion upon 
tenants to an unwarrantable extent.” 


Icannot conceive that the right hon. 
Gentleman will hesitate for a moment 
to remove this blot from the Bill. When 
I complained of this on the first night 
when this Bill was introduced, the Chief 
Secretary answered, by means of an inter- 
ruption by saying, that there was a pre- 
cedent in the 40th Section of the Act of 
1896; but really that is not so, because 
the 40th Section of that Act is entirely 
different. What it provides is that where 
three-fourths of the tenantsagree to buy, 
the remainder, if they refuse the terms, 
shall be treated as if they had bought, 


Mr. Jolin Redmond, 
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and called upon to pay their instalments 
on the same basis as if they had bought; 
but thereis no interference at all, except in 
that way, with their right to get a fair 
rent fixed under the Act of 1881. What 
is proposed here? The compulsion is 
not to compel men to buy if they refuse, 
the penalty is not that they should pay 
regular instalments on the basis of pur- 
chase, but that they shall remain as 
tenants, but as tenants deprived of their 
right under the Act of 1881 to have a 
fair rent fixed. Everyone must admit 
that it would be a monstrous thing if a 
little handful of tenants were able to 
block the purchase or sale of an_ estate. 
We all recognise that some provision of 
that kind ought to be in the Bill, but we 
protest most vehemently against giving 
the power to a bare majority to compel 
the rest. We protest against even a 
majority of three-fourths, and we say, 
whatever the proportion arrived at may 
be, that penalty ought to be similar to the 
penalty under the 4th Section of the Act 
of 1891 and not as provided in this Bill. 


Now I want to say a word or two on thie 
question of administration. There never 
was a measure proposed which so abso- 
lutely depends upon administration as 
this Bill. On the first night I inno- 
cently fell intoa very great mistake on 
this matter. Understanding from the 
right hon. Gentleman that the adminis- 
tration of this Bill was to be in the hands 
of a non-judicial tribunal, where thi 
members would be all on an equality, 
where their salaries would be on the 
Estimates, so that we could discuss them 
and criticise them on the floor of the 
House, I rose and congratulated him 
heartily on the administration which he 
proposed in the Bill. I will notsay that 
| was deceived, but I was under an entire 
misapprehension. It is perfectly true 
that, so far as two of these gentlemen 
are concerned they are on an equality, 
and their salaries are to be on the Esti- 
mates and we can discuss them. But the 
third member of the Commission is not 
to be on an equality with the other two, 
and whether he is called President or 
Chairman is a very small matter. He 
is, as the Bill stands, the superior, the 
boss of the tribunal. The two gentlemen 
are to have salaries of £2,000 a year, | 
think it is, and their salaries are to be 





on the Estimates and we can all d'scuss 
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them. But the third gentleman is to 
have a salary of £3,000 a year, and his 
salary is to be on the Consolidated Fund, 
like that of a judge. And who, for- 
sooth, is this gentleman? The one man 
in all Ireland, I believe, whom the 
Government could have found, against 
whom both landlord and tenant object. 
We have had considerable experience of 
Mr. Wrench, both on the Land Com- 
mission and the Congested Districts 
Board, and we object to his nomination 


on its merits, even if he were 
on an equality with the other 
two. But when he is put in a 


superior position—in an _ unassail- 
able position—where, if we want to 
attack him, all that we can do is to 
attack Mr. Bailey, or Mr. Finucane on 
the floor of the House, his position 
becomes absolutely intolerable, and I 
feel sure that we will be able to make a 
united effort in Committee on this point 
which will show the right hon. Gentle- 
man the absurdity of the position he 
has put in the Bill. Mr. Wrench is still 
to be a member of the Congested 
Districts Board, another most objection- 
able thing. Mr. Wrench, in the belief 
of many of us, has been the evil spirit of 
the Congested Districts Board. In the 
opinion of many of us Mr. Wrench has 
been responsible for the dilatoriness, and 
lack of initiative and courage of that 
Board, but now he has to be in a dual 
capacity. He is to be the sacrosanct 
member of a non-judicial tribunal, whose 
salary is to be on the Consolidated Fund 
like that of a judge on the one side, and 
he is to remain a member of the Con- 
gested Districts Board at the same time. 
The positions are inconsistent. If the 
right hon. Gentleman values his work 
on the Congested Districts Board so 
much, in God’s name let him keep him 
there. But if he is to be put into the 
position of a Land Commissioner he 
certainly must be taken off the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 


In passing from administration, let 
me in a word call attention to what 
I cannot help characterising as an 
exceedingly petty, and an exceedingly 
mean, action on the part of those re- 
sponsible for this Bill. There are at 
this moment besides Judge Meredith, as 
Land Commissioners, Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
Lynch, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. 
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Murrough O’Brien. Will it be believed 
by this House that one of these gentle- 
men is to be picked out to be penalised, 
so to speak, by this Bill? Mr. Lynch is 
under the ordinary law certain of 
pension rights. Mr. Wrench gets his 
pension rights under the Bill, Mr. 
Fitzgerald gets his pension rights under 
the Bill, but Mr. Murrough O’Brien, 
neither under the existing law nor this 
Bill, is entitled to any pension whatever. 
Now who is Mr. Murrough O’Brien ? 
He has been a public servant for thirty- 
three years, and a Land Commissioner 
for ten vears, and I am speaking what 
everybody connected with Ireland knows 
is absolutely true, when I say that he isthe 
one member of the LandCommission who, 
in the past, has had the confidence and 
good-will of the tenants. It is a most 
audacious thing. I do not know who 
drafted the clause. It could not have 
been the right hon. Gentleman himself ; 
he would not have brought petty 
malice of this kind into the Bill, but 
somebody in Ireland is responsible for 
this. [A NationaListT MemBer: The 
Attorney-General.] It is a monstrous 
thing that a clause should be drawn 
in this way: that ample pensions are 
provided for three of the Commissioners, 
and one is deprived of any pension at 
all, and he the only one who has the 
confidence and good-will of the Irish 
tenants. Now let me pass from that 
matter, simply saying that I feel 
certain the House of Commons is too 
fair-minded an assembly to tolerate the 
exclusion of Mr. Murrough O’Brien 
when we come to deal with this matter 
in Committee. 


Let me come now to deal with tlie 
question which is the most important 
and far-reaching of all. I mean the 
question of the congested districts. 
There was no portion of this Bill that to 
me was such a crushing disappointment 
as the portion dealing with the con- 
gested districts. I think now that the 
House pretty well understands what 
these congested districts are. Certainly 
the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Secretary understand the question. 
They know as well as any man living 
that to talk about a settlement of the 
Irish Land Question which does not 
settle the Connaught question is a rank 
absurdity, Let me say in two sentences 
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what our view is about the congested 
districts. I do not believe that you 
will do any good to the congested 
districts until you enlarge the constitu- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board, 
until you enlarge the powers of the 
Board, until you give them compulsory 
power in some cases, and until you 
schedule the whcle of Connaught. One 
of the resolutions passed by the 
Nationalist Convention was to the effect 
that the County Councils of the Con- 
gested Districts ought to be given some 
representation on the Congested Districts 
Board. That is a suggestion. I do not 
pin myself to one suggestion, and to one 
only, but I do say that I am convinced 
that the constitution of this Board 
requires to be enlarged and strengthened, 
that the whole procedure of the Board 
requires to be accelerated, and 
animated with a new spirit and new 
life, and that initiative must be in- 
stilled into that Board if it is to do any 
good. On the question of enlarged 
powers I think it will be worth my 
while once again to read what I have 
read more than once in past years—the 
unanimous Resolution of the Congested 
Districts Board themselves, passed in the 
vear 1895, on this question of compulsion. 
The last time I quoted this I quoted the 
then Chief Secretary, who is now the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and also the 
Prime Minister, as having been in favour 
of this Resolution because their names 
were signed to it. They interrupted me 
and said that they signed the Report, 
but that theydid not intend the signature 
to carry the idea that they were in 
favour of this Resolution. It will be 
understood that I read these two names 
subject to that explanation. The Resolu- 
tion was as follows— 

‘*That the Congested Districts Board is in 
possession of information through their inspec- 
tors that there are large tracts of land that 
could be used to enlarge the holdings of small 
occupiers and promote schemes of migration in 
congested districts. The Board are, however, 
of opinion that it will be impossible for them 
to give effect to this important department of 
their work unless more funds are placed at 
their disposal, and compulsory powers given to 
them to acquire such lands at their just value.” 
The signatures appended to that declara- 
tion are, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Sir David 
Harrel, Mr. Charles Kennedy, the Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, Mr. Frederick W. 
Price, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. James 


Mr. John Redmond, 
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H. Tuke, Mr. Frederick Wrench, Mr. A. 
J. Balfour, Rev. W. S. Green, and the 
Rev. Denis O’Hara. I have never heard 
a satisfactory answer given to this 
claim. It is quite a different claim from 
the claim for the settlement of the Land 
question all through Ireland by compul- 
sion. This is strictly confined to a 
small area, and the compulsion is only 
to be for the purpose of taking possession 
of lands that are not in possession of 
people living on, and working on, them, 
but simply for the purpose of taking 
possession of great tracts of grazing land 
where no human beings live at all, and 
on the very borders of which humanity 
is seething in misery and wretchedness 
on the bog and on the mountain. Let 
me enforce what I have said by a more 
recent declaration than the one from the 
Congested Districts Board. Here are 
two resolutions adopted by a meeting 
of the Catholic Bishops of the Province 
of Connaught. Of course everyone who 
is acquainted with Ireland knows that 
you could not get information on a 
question of this kind from that part of 
Ireland more valuable than information 
coming from those Prelates. They live 
there amongst the people and know the 
facts. Scarcely any of them are political 
partisans of ours. They do not look at 
things through political spectacles, but 
simply look at this question and speak 
upon it from their own experience of 
their daily life among the people. Here 
is the Resolution passed on the 9th of 
April— 

“That, whilst recognising the immense value 
of the Land Bill now before Parliament, and 
earnestly hoping that, in an amended form, it 
will become law, we desire to record our con- 
viction that the proposals outlined in the Bill 
for dealing with the great question of conges- 
tion, and the cultivation of vast tracts of 
prairie land in the West of Ireland, are quite 
inadequate ; larger and more extensive powers 
should be conferred on the Congested Districts 
Board throughout the entire Province, similar 
to the powers granted to the Crofters’ Com- 
mission for Scotland.” 

That is a modified kind of compulsion. 


** And, above all, no landlord should be en- 
abled, with the public money, practically to 
purchase from himself any land outside his 
residential demesne, nor should any persons 
be allowed to purchase non-residential hold- 
ings except on condition of making them 
residential, and the money granted for this 
purpose should not, in any case, exceed £1,000. 
We feel it our duty to declare that if the 
Government will not. take these, or similar 
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measures to deal with this great question in a 
thorough-going way, the Land Question will 
not be settled in the West, nor the tide of 
emigration checked ; nor can peace and con- 
tentment be restored until the grazing lands, 
taken from the people in that part, be given 
back to the men who are able and willing to 
work them for the maintenance of themselves 
and their families.” 


That resolution is signed by John 
Healy, Archbishop of Tuam (in the 
Chair); Francis Joseph MacCormack, 
Bishop of Galway ; John Lyster, Bishop 
of Achonry; John Conmy, Bishop of 
Killala; and John Clancy, Bishop of 
Elphin. I do not think it is possible 
for me to exaggerate the importance to 
a wise Minister who has charge of an 
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insult to injury; and I am convinced 
‘that, whoever put them into this Bill, 
they do not represent the full mind and 
the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
'man on the labourers question ; and I 
cannot fathom why they were placed in 
the Bill, unless he is prepared to accept 
_a series of new clauses, which we pro- 
pose to submit, totally changing the 
character of these proposals, taking 
them right out of the Bill, because as 
they stand they are little better than a 
mockery. There are innumerable other 
questions on which I might speak at 
some length, some of them of vital 
importance. There is the question of 
the perpetual rent-charge against which 


Irish Bill of paying attention to a declara- ‘the opinion of Ireland is practically 


tion of that kind. Again, we are on the 
same ground as the landlords in our 
demands. Here, again, I can quote the 
Irish landlords, because in the Land 
Conference Report, agreed to by the 
representatives of the landlords as well 
as by us, there is a paragraph re- 
ferring to the congested districts, and 
outlining almost precisely, what is 
claimed here now on our behalf at this 
moment. I must guard myself from 
wearying the House, and pass from the 
Congested Districts Board with the 
simple declaration that its constitution 
ought to be enlarged and strengthened, 
its powers increased, and the whole of 


unanimous. There is the question also 
of making quite sure the position of 
future tenants and of caretakers, 
although on that point I am satisfied 
from declarations which have been made, 
that the shortcomings of the Bill will be 
remedied, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman has no purpose of excluding 
them from the benefits of the Bill. 
There are innumerable other points of 
vital importance which must stand over 
until we come to consider them in 
Committee, for it is manifest that it is 
impossible for me to dwell upon them 
now at any length. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo, who, I am glad to say, is 


Connaught ought to be scheduled within}, 4, amongst us in restored health, will 


its jurisdiction. 


In regard to the Irish labourers 
in connection with this Bill, I really 
do not know what to say. Honestly, 
I cannot fathom the reason which in- 
duced the right hon. Gentleman to put 
his name to these clauses in the Bill. 
If he had said to us that this was a 
great measure, and that he could not 
deal with two or three different subjects 
at the same time, and that he would 


'speak on these questions if he gets the 
opportunity before the Debate closes 
to-night, and he, I feel sure, will repair 
the omissions I have made, and will 
probably speak more fully and with 
greater force upon some of the important 
questions I have dealt with. I must 
therefore leave the matter at the point 
to which I have come. 

Let me in conclusion address a few 
words of advice, and a few words, if 


leave over the labourers question to be'I may be allowed to do so, of serious 


dealt with in a separate Bill, we could 
have understood the position. But 
what he has done is to put into this 
3ill clauses dealing with the Labourers 


Acts which are absolutely worthless, he now 


and futile. I say that if the labourers 


warning to the Chief Secretary. Never 
before — let him never forget that— 
since the Act of Union has an English 
Minister in Ireland the chance that 
has of successfully dealing 
Irish agrarian difficulty. 


with this 


were to be asked to take these clauses Ireland to-day is united in her demands 


as they stand, or nothing at all, they|in almost all essentials. 


As I have 


would say, “Strike them out.” These’ pointed out, landlords and tenants are 


clauses are a mockery of the claims of | in agreement. 


the labourers; they are almost adding 


Both sides have made 
concessions for the sake of peace. The 
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advisers and the leaders of the tenants 
have incurred great risks and exposed 
themselves to much misrepresentation ; 
they have undertaken very grave and 
serious responsibility in their efforts to 
save their country from a continuation 
of the land war which for so long has 
desolated Ireland, and in behalf of peace. 
They have made many concessions, and 
I ought to be the first to admit with 
gratitude and with pride that the people 
have stood by them with magnificent 
lovalty. Well, we have come back here 
now from our country with the mandate 
of our people on this Bill, and fortified 
by a vote of complete and absolute con- 
fidence. We are asking nothing un- 
reasonable. We are only asking for 
Amendments on those matters which | 
have indicated. It is more probable 
that we Irishmen, the persons con- 
cerned, the landlords and_ tenants 
combined, take a right view on these 
matters than you Englishmen. We ask 
you only to make concessions to the 
practically united demands of the Irish 
people of all classes, whose interest in this 
matter is the same as yours, and must be 
deeper and higher than yours in the 
settlement of this question and the pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. I would say to the 
right hon. the Chief Secretary —“ If you 
listen to the voice of Ireland this matter 
will be settled, and unborn generations 
of Englishmen and Irishmen alike will 
through all time applaud your wisdom 
and your statesmanship. Do not, I en- 
treat you, lose heart in your efforts. 
Other efforts of English statesmanship 
have failed again and again in the past 
just because they fell a little short of 
what was necessary to settle the problem. 
Let it be the glory of the Chief Secretary 
to be thorough. For the first time in 
the history of the connection between 
England and Ireland be thorough in your 
policy.” I am bound at the same time 
to say that if the right hon. Gentleman 
rejects the advice which comes to him 
from the landlords and the tenants alike ; 
if, like so many of his predecessors, he 
rejects and despises Irish public opinion, 
and refuses the reasonable Amendments 
which will come to him with the sanction 
of both parties to the contest, then I warn 
him that we shall be forced to wash our 
hands of all responsibility. Under such 
circumstances as that, the right hon. 


Gentleman may pass this measure un- 
‘ 


Mr. John Redmond, 


{COMMONS} 
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amended into law, but he will be the 
first to admit that a measure passed 
under such conditions will not only not 
close this question, but will only add 
one more to that long list of well- 
intentioned but futile efforts to settle 
the Irish problem by the force of 
English public opinion and English 
judgment. With all my heart I pray 
that that state of things may not 
arise. I think it would be, in truth, 
little short of a tragedy if now, under the 
blessed circumstances of this moment, the 
right hon. Gentleman were, either through 
failure to appreciate the various forces 
at his back and the enormous power 
he wields, with all classes united be- 
hind him, or through an_unbending 
and unreasonable defiance of Irish public 
opinion—it would be little short of a 
tragedy if the Government were to throw 
away this golden opportunity which, once 
lost, in all human probability will not 
recur in the lifetime of this generation. 
If this happens the guilt will not rest on 
the Irish National representatives. We 
will go into Committee on this Bill in a 
friendly, practical, business-like, and 
reasonable spirit, and I beseech the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government to 
meet the claims which we put forward in 
a spirit of reason and conciliation. 


Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent) : 
I beg to move that “This Bill be read 
this day six months.” After listen- 
ing to the hon. Gentleman for an hour, 
finding fault with it and discovering so 
many blemishes in it, I did expect 
that he would move this Resolution him- 
self. When the Bill was brought before 
the House for its First Reading, I called 
attention to the proposed free gift of 
£12,000,000, and complained of it from 
the point of view of the British taxpayer ; 
and I wish to speak on behalf of the 
British taxpayer in dealing with the 
principles on which this Bill ought to Le 
discussed on its Second Reading. I must 
say that so far as the free gift of 
£12,000,000 goes that is a mere bagatelle 
compared with the loan of £150,000,000, 
and it ison that loan of £150,000,000 
that I wish to dwell now. The right 
hon. the Chief Secretary told us in 
bringing in the Bill that he is of Irish 
descent. He need not have done so; | 
think we should have discovered that 





from his statement that we had only two 
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parties to deal with in this matter—the 
Irish tenants and the Irish landlords. 
It never seemed to occur to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he omitted to 
mention the most important party 
interested—the general taxpayer. More 
truly we were told that we ought to bear 
ia mind the union of hearts, This union 
of hearts we all most earnestly desire, 
but who would have supposed for a 
moment that the hon. Member for 
Donegal and the Chief Secretary had 
the same end before them although they 
were travelling by slightly different 
roads, and that my hon and gallant 
friend the Member for Armagh, instead 
of calling hon. Members opposite 
moonlighters, assassins, and mur- 
derers, now finds in the Irish Mem- 
bers his warmest, closest, and best 
friends. This is a blessed and very 
gratifying inc dent in a situation which 
is altogether embarrassing and bewilder- 
ing. 

We have heard this afternoon of 
the Convention at Dublin. I was not 
impressed by the proceedings of that 
Convention. I fully recognise that it 
was got up with a great deal of solemn 
theatrical display for the benefit of the 
very gullible English public. I have 
seen too much of National Conventions 
in Ireland, and the conclusions they have 
come to, to be very much impressed by 
this one. We are told this Bill is to 
work a revolution in Ireland—I believe 
that is admitted on all hands—if this 
Bill is passed. But I have always 
understood that it is extremely foolish 
to bring about a revolution in any 
country when that country is absolutely 
quiet and reasonable. Moreover, when 
a revolution is started it is not easy to 
stop it. Ireland is, at present, in a state 
of prosperity which has never been equalled 
in her history. Indeed, Ireland may be 
said to be booming. The price of agri- 
cultural produce is higher than it was, 
and the banking and railway statistics 
show that the prosperity of the country 
is greater now than at any other period 
of her history. I do not want to weary 
the House by quoting all the figures ; 
but I should like to call ut ention to the 
returns of the Joint Stock Banks. In 1882 
the profit and cash balances of these banks 
were £32,000,000; and in 1902 they 
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amounted to £44,000,000, That is an 
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increase in twenty years of £12,000,000. 
The importance of that increase is not to 
be measured by the figures themselves, 
as all the time the population of Ireland 
was steadily decreasing, and, consequently, 
each man, woman and child had an 
additional amount of wealth distributed 
between them. In the Post Office 
Savings Banks we find exactly the same 
thing. We find the deposits largely 
increasing ; and again I must remind the 
House of the diminished population of 
the country. Further, the railway 
traffic has been steadily increasing for 
twenty years. Surely all this is evidence 
of prosperity which is not to be put on 
one side. We also know that Ireland is 
shortly to receive the honour of a Royal 
visit ; and, further, that the great motor- 
car contest is to be held in Ireland, which 
means a great influx of capital into the 
country, an excellent thing for the 
benefit of Ireland. Then we have been 
told by the Chief Secretary that certain 
citizens are to take over a large part of 
the roads of Ireland, a function which is 
performed by the ratepayers on this side 
of the Channel. Last, but not least, we 
are told that an Institute of Industry is 
to be established, which, I venture to say, 
is a brighter augury for the future or 
Ireland and a better omen, than all the 
Land Bills which an enthusiastic but 
visionary Chief Secretary might in- 
troduce. 


With regard to the £12,000,000 
we have to find, we have been told that 
it is to be a golden bridge to get over the 
gap between the demands of the land- 
lords and what the tenants are prepared 
to pay. How is that amount to be spent ? 
As far as I can make out, it will go 
entirely into the pockets of the 
legal profession. With regard to the 
savings which the Chief Secretary hopes 
to effect, he has told us that he expects 
to make a large saving on the Land 
Commission ; but it will be apparent 
that the Land Commission must go on 
for a considerable period yet ; and I do 
not think that the Land Commission will 
allow itself to be disestablished all at 
once. Then the Chief Secretary also 
expects to effect a large saving on the 
police. But the police will be the very 
people who will be called upon to collect 
the instalments under the new Land 
Bill. So far from effecting any saving 
in regard to the police, the right hon, 
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Gentleman will want more police than | of self-government. If I had been asked if 
ever before. The savings put forward | the Government were going to bring in a 
by the right hon. Gentleman are entirely Land Bill based on the lines of Mr. 
illusory. Then there is the equivalent | Gladstone’s Bill I should have replied in 
grant of £185,000; and, as regards this way : “ You are at liberty to say that 
that, I merely wish to say that I do not | the story is a fantastic fabrication, which 
understand why Ireland should have the | could never have occurred to anybody in 
grant, inasmuch as all the education | the smallest degree acquainted with the 
in the country is paid for out of the | °pinions, to say nothing of the character, 
Consolidated Fund. The Chief Secretary | of any single one of His Majesty's present 
told us that the grant is to be used to| advisers.” The Chief Secretary spoke of 


make good the loss to be incurred in | the policy of Pitt and Castlereagh ; and | 





issuing land stock. Surely that is a/ 


| 


brilliant investment for the British tax- | 


payer. Now, I want to come to my | 
main objections to this Bill. My first 
objection is that there is no originality 
in the proposals of the Chief Secretary ; 
because this Bill is exactly the same | 
Bill as was brought in by Mr. Gladstone | 
in 1886, only that it is much worse. [| 
opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1886, | 
and I oppose this now. I suppose such | 
consistency is exceedingly shocking ; | 
indeed, I gather from the English Press | 
that it is very painful. The noble Lord | 
the Member for Greenwich told us that | 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury was an enlightened | 
opportunist. 
| 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have never | 
changed. 


Mr. COGHILL: It is difficult to) 
understand the position of the First Lord | 
of the Treasury, and I look forward with | 
interest to see how he will defend his | 
enlightened opportunism on this occasion. 
Mr. Gladstone, when he brought forward 
the Bill of 1886, was absolutely right, 
from his point of view, when he said that 
the land question and Home Rule must 
go together. I entirely agree with Mr. 
Gladstone. You cannot separate the two 
subjects. You cannot possibly bring n 
a Land Bill and then say you are not 
going to introduce a Home Rule Bill. 
Might I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury pointedly whether the Govern- 
ment mean to bring in a Home Rule Bill 
or not? We have seena great deal about 
it in the papers recently ; a great many 
direct statements have been made that the 
Government have that intention. May I 
ask whether the Government intend to 


bring in a Home Rule Bill or—and that 
“« ow 





’is very important—a modified form 
Mr. Coghill, 


think a great many people felt some 
alarm as to how far the right hon. 
Gentleman was going in connection 
with these two statesmen. It reminds me 
of the celebrated letter written by Mr, 
Gladstone to one whose name was also 
George—it was not addressed to the 
Chief Secretary—in which he spoke of 
the baseness and blackguardism by which 
the Union was passed. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): That George sat for your own con- 
stituency. 


Mr. COGHILL: As a matter of fact 
that is not the case. When we try to 
ascertain whether the Government have 


/any intention of bringing in a Home 


Rule Bill or not, we have to look at the 
indications given by the Government. 
I may remind the House that, since the 
last election there has been a Gentleman 
in Dublin, who, in my opinion, is a Home 
Ruler. I mean Mr. Horace Plunkett. 
He has never been disavowed by his 
colleagues, and still remains a Member 
of the Government. Mr. Plunkett has 
not been supported whenever he stood as 
the Unionist candidate ; he can hardly 
be reckoned as a Member of the Unionist 
Party any longer, though he is still a 
Member of the Government. I do not 
care whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury tells me whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
Home Rule Bill or not. My point is 
this, that by this Bill the Government 
are giving Home Rule to Ireland. That 
is the point I wish to impress on the 
House. If this Bill is once passed it will 
be impossible for us to refuse Home Rule, 
or anything else the Irish people demand. 
This Bill is, from my point of view, 
giving Ireland Home Rule, not in a 
straightforward way, which would 
enable us to oppose it, but by 4 
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side wind. That is the chief ground 
of my opposition to the Bill. 

Again, I fail altogether to find any 
security for the loan of £150,000,000 
which we are asked to advance. I 
want to know where the security for 
the loan is. We are told there is the 
land; but who will guarantee the 
successors of the present leaders of the 
Irish Party. They may be quite 
willing to maintain the bargain they 
are making with the Government ; but 
what about their successors ? Remember 
the period for which this loan is to be 
guaranteed is no less a period than sixty 
eight years—nearly three generations. 
How are you going to maintain the guar- 
antee during that period! I do not think 
that the Irish tenant will have such an 
interest in his grandchildren that he 
will go very much out of his way to 
protect their interests when more im- 
mediate interests come ready to his 
hand. Suppose another no-rent agita- 
tion is started in Ireland—another plan 
of campaign Are you to go to war 
with the whole of Ireland; are you to 
evict a whole country-side? It is 
impossible, and cannot be done. I 
need not refer to that because it was 
put in a more able way than I can ever 
put it by the Colonial Secretary. This 
is what the right hon. Gentleman said 
on this very point :— 
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“Bear in mind this—you working men of 
England and Scotland will be the Irish land- 
lords; you will have tu evict the tenants; you 
will have to collect the arrears at the point of 
the bayonet ; and I refuse to be a party to such 
a transaction.’ 


These words are as true to-day as 
when they were spoken. 

There is just one letter I should like to 
quote— 


“As long as the land exists it must have 
landlords, and it is only a matter of replacing 
one class of such by a much worse, or more 
ignorant, or more greedy one. Again, how 
is a general strike against Government rents 
or annuities, to be guarded against, as you 
cannot evict a whole country-side? When 
reference is sometimes made to the present 
annuities being well discharged, it is forgotten 
that these are all cases carefully selected, many 
would-be purchasers being rejected as bad 
security.” 


That is the opinion of an Irish landlord: 
[Cries of “ Name.”] I cannot give the 
name because I do not know it. Then 
we are told that besides the land there 
is another security, and this is the most 
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wonderful security of which I have ever 
heard. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Fife said, ‘‘ Besides the 
land there is a moral security.” I wonder 
how much the right hon. Gentleman 
would lend of his own money on “ moral 
security.” I do not think very much. 
The right hon. Gentleman and _ the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
are never tired of going about the 
country and denouncing the Govern- 
ment for their extravagance, and | think 
when an opportunity is given to them 
to take some steps in favour of economy 
they might give a vote against this 
enormous sum of £150,000,000, to say 
nothing of the £12,000,000, and that 
the speeches of both right hon. Gentlemen 
outside the House ought to bear some 
relation to the votes they are going to 
give in the House. 


There is no finality with regard to 
this. If it was a really final Bill I 
daresay most of us, much as we dislike 
it, would feel compelled to vote for it, 
but I do not believe for a moment, nor, 
I believe, does anybody else, that this is 
a final Bill. But I need not labour 
that point, because it has been answered 
bya very able Member of the Government. 
Speaking at Oxford last Saturday night 
the Solicitor-General said— 

“He would give it the minimum of his 
support ; he should do so because of his official 
position, and for the simple reason that he knew 
of no alternative; having said so much he 
passed away from the Irish Land Bill, and 
having so passed away from it, he looked 
forward to the next Bill.” 

The hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
speaking of the gift of £12,000,000,. 
said very candidly that he thought 
£12,000,000 wasinadequate. He wanted 
more, and thought the gift ought to be 
£16,000,000. Under those circumstances 
there is not much danger in forecasting 
that in the next Land Billi before this 
House we shall be asked to reduce the 
amount of the instalments, and for 
another loan of £12,000,000. But there 
is one vital objection to this Bill. We 
have not the money to carry it out. 
However benevolent we may feel, there 
is no money for a Land Purchase Bill. 
At the present time we are spending 
£34,000,000 on our Army, = and 
£34,000,000 on our Navy. Where is 
the money to come from? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not, if I may 
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say so, deal with this matter in a fair 
and candid manner. In introducing the 
Budget he referred to the various 
demands that had been made upon the 
Exchequer, but he totally forgot to 
mention the demand which was going 
to be made by this Bill. That was not 
quite candid. Then I may point out 
that under this Bill we get nothing back 
whatever. We are told it is to be a final 
settlement between ourselves and gentle- 
men in Ireland. They do not abate one 
jot of their demands. They are willing 
to take this Bill now, but then they go 
on for Home Rule as merrily as ever. 
Where, then, does this conciliation, 
this settlement, come in? The hon. 
and learned Member for Waterford 
deprecated the subject of Home Rule 
being mixed up with land purchase. I 
quite see why. We, the simple English 
people, are to swallow the bait of land 
purchase, conciliation, and peace, and 
are not to see the Home Rule hook. 
On the 9th of April, speaking at Dublin, 
the hon. Member for Waterford said— 

**1 thought it was best for us not to attempt 
to mislead or hoodwink English public opinion, 
and I declared emphatically, on the part of the 
Irish Members of the House of Commons and, 
as I believe, of the whole nation at home, that a 
satisfactory settlement of the land question 
would not mean a settlement of the national 
question. We believe that a settlement of the 
land questiun will remove the most formidable 
obstacle in the path to Home Rule. We believe 
a settlement of the land question will mean an 
enormous step along the road of Home Rule.” 
I am against Home Rule, but I agree 
with the hon. and learned Member. 
The hon. Member for Clare put the matter 
still clearer. He said— 

‘« Twenty-one years ago England denounced 
the Land League as existing for the purposes 
of plunder, but now the most powerful Tory 
(iovernment of modern times had introduced a 
Bill, every line of which was composed on the 
platform and programme of the Land League, 
started in Mayo by Michael Davitt. But 
though the Government was doing what the 
Irish Party wanted on the land question, there 
could be no compromise on the question which 
stood first of all, the right of Ireland to govern 
herself.” 

How can we believe, in the face of such 
veclarations, that this Bill is going to 
lring about any settlement in Ireland. 
So long as hon. Gentlemen take that 
view it is illusory to tell us there is 
going to be a final settlement. [An 
JrisH MemBer: On the Land Question. ] 


All I can say is that there is no peace, 


Mr. Coghill, 


{COMMONS} 
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no conciliation, no final settlement, and 
that the British taxpayer receives back 
absolutely nothing for the £150,000,000 
he is now called upon to find. 

What I want to know is: Why has go 
much been done for Ireland and s0 little 
for England? It is due to the excessive 
representation which Ireland has in this 
House. No matter which side is in 
office, both make a bid for the Irish 
vote. I know no reason why so much 
should be done for Ireland. I think the 
other parts of the United Kingdom have 
an equal claim, and if we are to have 
a land nationalisation system let us 
have it all round, in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, as well as in Ireland. Look- 
ing round this afternoon, I naturally 
asked myself who woul be on my side 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 
First of all I should hope to have the 
support of the Labour Members. Then 
we havethose who are known I think, 
as the Fourth Party, who follow the lead 
of the hon. Member for Whitby. [Cries 
of ‘No, no!” and “Greenwich.’’] Well, 
whoever they follow, they waxed very 
eloquent lately on the subject of economy 
in the Army, and so far as that economy 
is concerned it is only a question of 
thousands, while it is in this case a 
question of millions. I should hope 
they would be as earnest in this case as 
they were in favour of economy in the 
Army. I hope also for the support of 
all those who were returned to this 
House in 1886, because this is the same 
Bill as that which they denounced then. 
Then I appeal to all those who call 
themselves Liberal Imperialists—those 
gentlemen who have wiped Home Rule 
from their slates. They need not be 
afraid of giving a straightforward answer 
to this question, though I am afraid they 
will have to re-write Home Rule on 
their slate, even if they have to go 
to Lord Penrhyn to borrow a slate for 
the purpose. Ido not wish to detain the 
House too long. There are only one or 
two questions I wish to ask in conclusion. 
Right hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House are never tired of pointing the 
finger of scorn at the right hon. Men- 
ber for Montrose Burghs, but I want to 
know if, after all these seventeen years 
of contest and vexation, we are to 
und: rgo the shame of feeling that after 
all the right hon. Member for Montrose 
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Burghs is right. All I can say is, I hope 
not. I hope there will be no departure 
from the great principles which have 
animated the Unionist Party in the 
past. I hope we shall show ourselves as 
steadfast on this question as we were in 
1886, and that there will be no hauling 
down of our colours. 


The last question I wish to ask is: If 
the Bill goes through, will the country 
be consulted about it? That was the 
precedent set in 1886. The Bill was 
referred to and emphatically condemned 
by the country. Although the verdict 
was taken on two Bills—the Home 
Rule Bill and the Land Purchase Bill— 
everybody knows that the Bill which 
did the greater damage to the Party 
opposite was the Land Purchase Bill. 
I know very well what the feeling was. 
I myself had a very difficult battle to 
fight, and I am convinced that the 
Home Rule Bill, backed by the 
great authority of Mr. Gladstone, 
would have undoubtedly been passed had 
it not been mixed up with this Irish 
Land Question. Therefore, I say that if 
this great revolution—as the Chief Secre- 
tary himself has called it—is to be passed, 
the precedent of 1886 ought to be 
followed, and the country consulted about 
it. In conclusion, I venture to say that 
this Bil is a bad Bill. Its finance is 
itterly unsound and will not stand 
‘xamination. It is a Bill based on false 
topes, false expectations, and false senti- 
nent, and I believe, though it may be 
wo late, that the British taxpayer, when 
be finds that he has parted with his 
noney and lost control of his millions, 
will recognise that, by the very men 
whom he placed in office to safeguard and 
lefend his interests, he has been duped, 
leluded, defrauded, and betrayed. I beg 
to move “ That the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months.” 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.), in seeonding the Amendment, said : 
As a Unionist T feel bound to associate 
myself with my hon. friend in this 
matter. The Bill concerns England very 
largely, and therefore we, as the larger 
taxpayers, have a right to express our 
opinion. If I thought that this Bill 
would lead to the prosperity, content- 
ment, happiness, and loyalty of Ireland, 
I for one, would certainly support it, feel- 


ing that its enormous cost would be 
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absolutely unimportant compared with 
those great advantages. I am sure that 
my constituents would willingly pay their 
large contribution to this fund if the 
results I have mentioned were likely to 
be secured. But, as my hon. friend has 
pointed out, this is not the first time we 
have had such a measure to deal with. 
I have been a Member of this House for 
many years, and when this Bill was in- 
troduced I looked up my election address 
of 1886. I know that in some quarters 
consistency is not considered of much 
importance, but some of us, at any rate, 
try to be consistent, and I cannot help 
thinking that, when such a measure as 
this is introduced, it is right we should 
look back and see what promises we have 
given on the matter. These are the 
words of my election address of 1886— 


‘“*The heavy additional burden of taxation 
which the guliey of the Government involves, 
in buying out the Irish landlords, seems to me 
to be both unjust and unnecessary to the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh taxpayers. To 
add even £50,000,000 to our National Debt— 
though it will probably be nearer £150,000,000 
—with a most uncertain return of even the 
interest on that enormous sum, in these dis- 
tressed times, seems to me to be quite un- 
warranted.” 


The circumstances now are the same, 
or worse; taxation is considerably 
heavier; the National Debt is much 
larger; and I want to know, seeing 
that we held those views in 1886, 
what has changed to make it desirable 
that we should now depart from them. 
It is true that the words I have quoted 
were a statement of my own opinion, 
but that opinion was shared by the 
present Government; it was the 
‘‘authorised version;” and we were 
emphatically told by our leaders that it 
was the policy of the Party on this side 
of the House. What circumstances have 
so completely changed that the course 
we held to be absolutely wrong and 





unfair to the English taxpayers in 1886 
should now be the right policy to adopt ‘ 
We are bound to ask ourselves why we 
should burden our constituents with 
this great charge. The Chief Secretary 
in his speech—to which I listened with 
interest and admiration—dealt graphic- 
ally with the condition of many con- 
gested parts of Ireland, and from his 
remarks one would suppose that this 
Bill would amend that state of affairs. 
There is not a Member of this House but 
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would do his utmost to achieve such an 
end. But these people are trying to live 
upon small patches of ground from 
which it is impossible to get a living, 
and all that this Bill will do is probably 
to reduce their rents. Nobody will say 
that a system of reducing rents can 
possibly make these people permanently 
prosperous. If we were to give them 
their holdings for nothing it would not 
place them in the condition in which 
we wish them to be. This Bill, by 
reducing the rents and placing an enor- 
mous burden on the people of this 
country, will do nothing to bring about 
the condition we desire, and | do not 
think it is quite candid to bring up this 
question, when the enormous advance of 
£150,000,000 will do practically nothing 
to go to the root of the evil in these 
congested districts. That being so, one 
of the greatest sources of satisfaction in 
any land scheme is taken from us. 


Then the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to emigration, and said it was 
likely to be stopped by this Bill. He 
said it would ‘‘ staunch the fatal stream 
of emigration.” It seems to me thatin 
these districts migration and emigration 
are the only means by which anything 
can be done. No doubt migration is at 
present more fashionable than emigration, 
but emigration has done a_ great 
deal for both Ireland and England. 
Why should the Irish Secretary, in 
order to gain a certain amount of 
superficial applause, run down a 
source from which, | think, Ireland 
has derived enormous benefit? Emigra- 
tion exists in this country. Many of 
our own friends have gone abroad. Last 
year about 205,000 persons left Great 
Britain and Ireland, of which number only 
40,000 were from Ireland. There is no 
doubt that emigration has done, is doing, 
and will do, a great amount of good, and 
it seems to me it is a mistake to run it 
down, seeing that this Bill cannot possibly | 
solve the problem of the congested dis- | 
tricts. What will be the result of the | 
Bill for the small men paying about £5 
a year rent? It will reduce their rent 
by about 20 per cent. Will anybody 
contend that, by reducing their rents | 
by about 5d. per week, and enabling | 
them to buy their holdings in sixty-eight 
years, you will make them successful and | 


prosperous tenants? Such a small reduc- | 


> 


Sir (reory Bartley. 
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tion cannot altogether change a man, and. 
make him really prosperous. Is it 
reasonable or desirable, therefore, that 
this country should be called on to bear 
this heavy burden to achieve so small a 
result? Then take the larger holders, 
paying £40 or £50 a year rent. No 
doubt the reduction to them repre. 
sents an appreciable amount, but I would 
ask: Are not these the men who do not 
realiy require it? They have shown, 
their power of combination and of 
mutually arranging to look after their 
own interests, and I say emphatically it 
is not to the interests of the country that 
a large sum from public taxation should be 
applied to the reduction of the rents of 
that class. There are many people in 
our own districts who are far worse off, 
and who yet will be asked to contribute 
largely for the benefit of these men. I 
have worked it out carefully, and I find 
that the poor district which I have the 
honour to represent will have to guarantee 
about £500,000 of this money. It is 
neither fair nor reasonable that the 
English taxpayer should be asked to find 
money for this class of the peasantry of 
Ireland. I will go even farther. If, 
by reducing rents, you gave prosperity 
and happiness to Ireland, if that were 
the whole point of the Bill, I should say 
very little about it, and even the cost to 
the general taxpayer would not be con- 
sidered so serious. But we know that 
that is not the whole point. There is 
the great question of re-sale. That seems 
to me to be at the bottom of this subject. 
I think we may ask fairly how this has 
worked in the past. To an Englishman 
it seems an extraordinary system by 
which to endeavour to improve the 
condition of Ireland. A man for genera- 
tions has paid £4C a year rent as tenant; 
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‘he has paid it willingly and is a fairly 


prosperous man. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
came in and created fair rents, re-sale, 
and so on, and this man’s holding was 


| at once reduced to £28. What happened 


a short time afterwards? He sold his 


‘holding to a third party for £475 cash. 


What does that mean 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: He built a house 
on it 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY : That is no 
part of the argument. The man was 
paying £40 a year, and. he said he was 
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so rack rented that he could not live. | 


The Land Bill reduced the rent to £28, | 
but the successor to that man was paying 
not only the £28 but £19 in addition, 
and for all practical purposes he has 
been, and is, paying £47 a year. Lask, in 
what way has that individual tenant 
benefited by Mr. Gladstone’s Act. I 
could give other cases, but that is 
unnecessary. There have been twenty, 
thirty, forty, and fifty years purchase, 
and if that has been the case under the 
last Act what will be che effect under 
the present Act? If you further reduce 
those rents by 20 per cent. the £28 will 
be reduced to £23; the tenant will give 
about £200 more for his tenant-right, 
and 4 per cent. on that will make his 
rent £31. Surely that is no benefit to 
the individual tenant. It will not make 
Ireland more prosperous; it will not 
improve the tenants or prevent them 
being more rack-rented. In fact, every 
Act of this mistaken legislation goes 
further to increase the burden on the 
unfortunate tenant, and I, as a practical 
man, ask, in what manner is a man 
benefited who under Mr. Gladstone’s 
sill paid £47 and will now pay £55. Is 
it worth while for us to embark 
£150,000,000 of the capital of this 
country to bring about such a state of 
things? The next generation of Irish 
tenants will purchase or they will 
borrow money on the holdings. Practi- 
cally speaking this will do no good, and 
we are encouraging them to borrow on 
their holdings, and that indebtedness will 
make them in a worse positiont han before. 
Is it therefore worth while to embark 
an enormous sum of popular credit to 
increase this evil? Mr. Gladstone's 
measure no doubt satisfied the Irish, 
people for a short time, and this one 
may last for a few years. It may last 
the time of the present Secretary, but 
it cannot finally settle or put right this 
question. If you are going on a wrong 
basis you cannot make it right by a 
system such as this, and although I know 
I am speaking quite uselessly I must 
enter my protest. The hon. Member for 
Waterford said this is not a settlement, 
that he wanted a number of things, and 
that this was regarded as a step to Home | 
Rule—a step this Party will always resist. 
I say again, as an English Member, is it 
desirable that we should embark this 
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enormous sum of money when the 
leaders of the Irish people recognise that 
it is not a settlement? Even Lord 
Dunraven’s speech suggests the same 
view. I venture to think that what is 
wanted in every nation is for the people 
to make an effort to improve their con- 
dition. In this country, if a man is 
paying £20 a year rent and wants to 
buy we say to him—“ Make an effort, 
and instead of paying £20 pay £25,” 
and in twenty or twenty-five years time 
the property becomes his own. There 
is no great merit in a man buying un- 
less it produces greater energy and 
exertion and industry in the individual. 
In England we do this class of business 
in a common sense way, and that effort 
is the making of the man. It is the 
thing which induces a tenant to feel 
every year that he will live to see the 
time when he has bought his house 
through his own effort and industry. 
That improves the man and makes him 
a better citizen, a better man in every 
way. But in Ireland we do not adopt a 
system like that. We say to a man, 
“Do you want to buy?” and he 
answers, perhaps, that he is not particu- 
lar. We say, “You are paying £20 a 
year, and instead of that you shall pay 
£15 a year for sixty-eight and a half 
years.”’ It is no inducement to them, 
because neither he nor his children are 
likely to take the same interest in look- 
ing forward to the end of the term, and 
it is fatal to do away with that interest. 
It is a wrong system entirely. If you 
could get an Lrish tenant to pay a higher 
rent for twenty-five years you would do 
some good for him and make him a 
better citizen and a better man, even if 
he still held to Home Rule. 


Then it is said that this Bill is going 
to do away with what is recognised 
as a great evil that was introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone — that of dual owner- 
ship. No doubt that would be a 
great advantage, but does the Bill 
do away with it? Certainly it does 
not do it for sixty-eight and a half 
years, and what is the difference whether 
a man pays to the landlord or to the 
State. He is not the owner until the 
end of the period. The present land- 
lord is not what can be called a real 
landlord, as Mr. Gladstone’s Bill pro- 
vided for a rent-charge. In my opinion, 
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this will not get rid of dual ownership, | hon. and learned Member for Waterford 


and we are only living in a fool’s para- 
dise if we think it does. You are doing 
away with the real use of this system 
of purchase, because if you can induce 
a tenant to pay a higher rent for a 
shorter period it would be a boni-fide 
p-rchase. 1 would ask, what will be 
the consequences of the Act ? It is said 
that 80,000 or 100,000 persons are now 
purchasing under existing Acts. That 
is true ; but 80,000 or 100,000 persons 
is a very different thing to the whole of 
the Irish people. We have heard of a 
“No Rent” manifesto, and it seems to 
me quite conceivable that we might have 
a siznilar manifesto here. We know 
when the law is called upon by 
the present landlords to enforce an 
eviction whata state of things is created ; 
and is it conceivable that a system like 
that will be allowed to go on when the 
State is the landlord. It seems to me 
that this is an impossible position. Mr. 
Davitt says most emphatically that he 
wishes to see the whole matter left as it 
is; that no one has proposed, or will 
propose, outside a political lunatic 
asylum, that the British Government 
can be got to put itself in the position 
of a rent collector. When the Irish 
tenant cannot, or will not, or does not 
choose to pay his rent, the Imperial 
Government knows perfectly well that 
to have tenants evicted by the Govern- 
ment of the day would be a perfectly 
impossible thing. Then there is the 
question of saving of expense. We could 
not stop the police or the judges. And 
again I ask, is it wise to run the enormous 
risk of this gigantic sum of money on 
security such as this, which will not tend 
in any way to improve the Irish people, 
but willland us in a v- ry serious position? 


Now I come toanother point. How are 
we to judge of the position of Ireland at 
the present time? Are we lending Ire- 
land money for the common good of the 
Empire? No doubt we hear now in 
Ireland words of pleasantness, but only a 
few months ago, when we had a war in 
South Africa, every Irish Member was 
doing his best against us, and, with this 
fact before us, surely it is reasonable 
to hesitate before making an enormous 
advance to a country which boasts and 
claims to be disloyal in every possible 
way. I will refer to the speech of the 

Sir George Bartley. 
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upon the occasion of the proposed visit 
of His Majesty. Surely that is not a 
satisfactory state of things in a country 
to which we are proposing to lend these 
millions. The hon. and learned Member 
for Waterford said that to the Nation- 
alists the King represented a system of 
government which they regarded as 
usurpation, and that he was not their con- 
stitutional Sovereign ; and in his judgment 
they were absolutely debarred from ex- 
tending to the King any official recep- 
tion. Knowing that Home Rule is not 
abandoned, and that this position of dis- 
loyalty is still maintained, it does seem 
to me, as an Englishman, an _ extra- 
ordinary policy to grant to Ireland 
£150,000,000 of money with these facts 
before us. As regards the financial 
position there is no doubt that the ex- 
penditure of this country is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and we now seem to 
go out of our way to spend money. I 
should agree to any expenditure which 
would have a tendency to make Ireland 
prosperous, contented, and peaceful, but, 
considering the points I have raised, it 
does seem to me an extraordinary thing 
that we should embark, after the enor- 
mous expenditure we have been put to, 
upon this large sum under the circum- 
stances I have referred to. I represent a 
constituency, part of which contains 
people as poor as any of the constitu- 
encies in Ireland, and many of them find 
it hard to live at the present time ; and, 
therefore, to impose upon my constituency 
another half-million of money is a 
very large thing to propose. If this 
sum would make things peaceable 
in Ireland my _ constituency would 
agree to it, but although they are 
willing and anxious to be generous they 
do think that there should be a reason- 
able prospect of success before the Govern: 
ment embark upon this large expendi- 
ture of public money. Looking at the 
past and at the result of the recent 
measures upon this question, and seeing 
that this Bill does not promote any selt- 
effort amongst Irishmen but rather 
tends to prevent it ; seeing that it runs 
the terrible risk of making the State the 
landlord over a disloyal area, I cannot 
see why my constituents should alter 
the decision they arrived at in 1886, by 
anenorMous majority, upon thisquestion. 
_I have always put this question forward, 
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and whenever I have done so in my {in the minds of hon. Members, will, of 
own constituency, I have been enthusi | course, conclude the debate on behalf of 
astically supported when I said that we | the Government. Therefore, if at this 
could not run this enormous risk for early stage I trespass upon the time of 
Ireland. In view of the circumstances | the House, it is not for the purpose of 
| have referred to, and looking to the | dealing with the criticisms of the Bill 
condition of Ireland and her gradually | contained in the able speech of the hon. 
increasing prosperity, financial and | Member for Waterford. That hon. 
otherwise, it does seem to me wrong Gentleman would be the first to admit 
that we should go out of our way that the critical part of his speech was 
to inflict this enormous burden/directed, not to the principle of the 
upon the English, Scotch and Welsh | measure, but to its details. That was 
constituencies, and although I should be | what he began by saying, and ended by 
willing to vote for any sum of money to| saying. But, although criticisms coming 
make Ireland more prosperous, I say from such a representative quarter, and 





that by this Bill we are departing from 
those rules upon which alone a country 
can grow, namely, by promoting self- 


effort and self-reliance, and the only way | 
we can do this is not by reducing the | 


rents but by making them try to pay a 
higher rent for a short time, by which 
means alone you can test whether they 
are willing to make that effort. 
these circumstances I venture with great 
regret to differ from the Front Bench, 
I cannot see any _ circumstances 


which have happened since 1886 to | 


change my view, and at that time my 


view was supported by the present | 


Leader of this House. Therefore I am 
bound to adhere, in order to be consistent, 
to the position I then took up. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 


end of the Question to add the words ‘upon | 


this day six months.’ ”—(Mr. Coghill ) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


THe PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or THe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour, Manchester, E.): It is by no | 
means the firs; time that I have asked | 
the House to listen to observations of | 
mine on the subject of Irish land and | 
on the subject of Irish land pur- 
chase. I rise thus early in the debate 
because on this occas on, unlike some 
other occasions, it is not | who am in 
charge of the Bill, and therefore, it is 
not I who will have to deal with its 
details. My right hon. friend the Chief 
Secretary, who is responsible for the 
framing of the Bill, and whose admirable 
speech on its introduction is still fresh 


| 








Under | 





‘couched in terms of such admirable 
| lucidity, give proper food for reflection, 
‘I venture to say that their adequate 
discussion and final solution must 
be reserved for the Committee stage 
of the Bill, and cannot be properly 
dealt with at the present time. It is 
|otherwise with the speeches which 
followed. The two hon. Gentlemen who 
rose on this side of the House expressed 
‘objections to the measure, based, not 
upon this clause or upon that, based not 
upon this or that aspect of the Bill, but 
cutting down to its very root and affect- 
ing its very essence. It is to deal with 
these broader objections to our scheme 
‘that 1 rise, rather than with the rela- 
|tively unimportant points which are 
likely to be raised by Irish Members, 
| because, as I understand, all parties in 
| Ireland are agreed that this Bill is, at all 
/ events, of such sufficient merit that it is 
right and proper to consider it in Com- 
/mittee. But the hon. Members with 
| whom I propose to deal do not allow the 
| Bill even that modest merit, and they 


| think that, even at this early stage, its 


life should be cut short. Owing te 
causes over which I had no control, I 
was obliged to be away during parts of 
the speeches of the mover and seconder 
of the rejection of the Bill. They both 
aimed at the same object, and, as far as 
I have been able to judge, they both 
used many arguments of a similar kind. 
But unless the specimens of the two 
speeches which I heard very in- 
adequately, conveyed their general 
tenor, the spirit which moved the 
seconder appeared to be very different 
from the spirit which animated the 
eloquence of the mover. I do not mean 
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to go into this matter in any contro-| 
versial fashion, nor do I mean to bandy | 


repartees with the hon. Member for 
Stroke-upon-Trent. But I should like, 
in the few observations I propose 
to make, to address myself to the 
essence of the case; and I hope I shall 
be able to convince both hon. Gentlemen 
that the party, of which they are such 
distinguished ornaments, doesnot deserve 
the obloquy which they seemed desirous 
of pouring upon it. 


If I rightly understood the arguments 
of the seconder of the Amendment, 
he seemed to think that the Govern- 
ment in asking him to vote for the 
Second Reading of this Bill are 
asking him to vote precisely in contradic- 
tion of the policy which that same 
Government, or many of its members, 
asked him to support in 1886, when the 
Home Rule ;Bill and its accompanying 
measure of land purchase were before 
the country. My hon. friend is really 
quite mistaken. It makes me feel how 
old a Member of the House I am getting 
when I find the history of land purchase 
in Ireland so totally misunderstood by 
friends of mine on this side of the House. 
What is the history of land purchase in 
Ireland, or, rather, let me ask, What is 
the history of the use of the credit of the 
countryin aid of land purchase in Ireland? 
Its Parliamentary history, so far as I 
know, began in 1883. [OpposiTION cries 
of “ 1869.”""] What national credit was 
given in 1869? [OpposiTION cries of 
“The Church money.”] The Church 
money ? But I am dealing with the use 
of the credit of the country, not of any 
Irish fund in aid of land purchase ; and 


I say it began, so far as my memory | 
serves me, in 1883. I happened to be) 


concerned in what I believe to be the 
initial procedure 
based on the credit of the State; and 
the fact, therefore, lives in my memory. 


In 1881 Mr. Gladstone carried out to its | 
extreme issue the policy inaugurated | 


in 1870 with regard to Irish land. 
The principle of free contract as between 
landlord and tenant, which was altered by 
the Act of 1870, was in 1881 wholly de- 
stroyed. 
Act of 1881. Even its most bitter enemies 
—and I am afraid I must count myself 


one of them—must in historical fairness | make a beginning. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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of land purchase, | 
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admit that the Government of that day 
had to deal with a crisis of extreme and 
rpessing difficulty. It is easy to say that 
the Bill was founded on utterly unsound 
principles—principles which were seen to 
be unsound at the time, and which ex- 
perience has shown year by year to be 
even more unsound than was anticipated. 
It is much easier, however, to say that 
than to say what I should have done, or 
anybody else should have done, had they 
been suddenly made responsible for the 
government of Ireland in 1881, in the 
middle of the great land revolution. 
Therefore, I do not approach the subject 
in any polemical spirit, or with any desire 
to rake up old Parliamentary contro- 
versies. But the Act of 1881 was passed 
against the strong feeling and the vehe- 
ment criticism of the Party to which | 
belong ; and we, or some of us, saw that 
the only possible way of bringing these 
evils to an end was by promoting land 
purchase, and that the only way to pro- 
mote land purchase effectually was to 
employ the credit of the State to carry 
out that great national object. In 1883 
my noble friend the present Secretary of 
State for India moved a Motion on a 
Tuesday afternoon which I had the honour 
of seconding. He went into the details 
of a particular scheme and I contented 
myself with laying down the broad 
principles, which have stood the test of 
time and which have been embodied in 
every land purchase measure _ since. 
I claim no credit for it, only it does sur- 
prise me to be accused of inconsistency 
when I reflect that just twenty years ago 
I began to preach the cause which I am 
now pleading to the best of my ability. 
While the Party to which I belong were 
in opposition we advocated the principle. 
We came into power in 1885, for the 
first time after the system of Court-regu- 
lated rents was carried into action by the 
Act of 1881, and in 1885 we passed the 
‘first practical measure of land purchase 
with the use of State credit which is on 
the Statute-book. That was passed by 
the present Lord Ashbourne, and by a 
Ministry of which some on this Bench 
| and, certainly, I was a member. 
For a sum of 


Mr. COGHILL: 


I am not going to criticise the | £5,000,000. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You have ‘0 
And I suppose the 
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hon. Gentleman’s constituents were con- 
cerned even with a sum of £5,000,000. 
May I remind the hon. Gentleman that 
to lend even £5,000,000 in 1885 might 
naturally be regarded as a far more risky 
transaction than lending twenty times 
that sum now? That was the beginning 
of the policy of land purchase by the aid 
of British credit during our short Adminis- 
tration. It lasted, I think, only about 
seven months. In the Spring of 1886 
Mr. Gladstone came in with his Home 
Rule Bill, and it is quite true that he 
then proposed, in addition to his Home 
Rule scheme, to lend £150,000,000 on 
British credit. 


Mr JOHN MORLEY 
Burghs) : £50,000,000. 


(Montrose 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I do not 
quarrel over that. I understand every 
landlord could require his tenants to 
purchase, and all the agricultural land in 
Ireland, not merely the land dealt with 
in this Bill, came within the scope of that 
Bill. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): What was the price ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Twenty years 
purchase on the first-term rents. Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal involved a potential 


burden—I do not put it higher than that | 


—on British credit up to the total capital 
value of every species of agricultural land 
in Ireland. It is perfectly true that we 
opposed that proposal; and if such a 
proposal was made again I should oppose 
it to the best of my ability. For what 
was that proposal? It was part of a 
Home Rule scheme ; and one reason, or 
one great reason, why I think it was right 
to oppose it was that, even putting aside 
Home Rule, it gave every landlord the 
power to compel the tenant to buy at a 
ceriain price, whether the tenant wanted 
to or not, if thejlandlord wished to sell. 
Well, I do not think that is a very good 
basis for the security of a national loan. 
If you compel a man to borrow from 
the State, whether he wants to borrow 
from the State or not, you have less 
right to complain if you ultimately find 
that he does not want to pay. That 
was the first vice in Mr. Gladstone's 
land purchase scheme. But the second 
vice was a far greater one. 
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associated with Home Rule. What we 
were lending to was the Irish Govern- 
ment, a separate Irish Government—an 
Irish Government which by the very 
fact that we became its creditor had a 
new motive for quarrelling with us. 
I confess I still think that, though that 
Bill was undoubtedly brought forward 
with the very best motive—I mean the 
motive of preventing any possible 
injury to the Irish landlords by the 
passage of the Home Rule scheme — 
though the motive was _ excellent, 
I think the method was absolutely and 
essentially vicious, partly because the 
money was lent on a radically wrong 
system, and partly because it was in- 
extricably bound up with a system of 
Home Rule which was not only bad in 
itself, but which made the security 
become bad in our view. What is the 
difference between that scheme and the 
scheme of my right hon. friend? I do 
not want to say a word more —_ 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme than am 
obliged to, because I do not wish to 
quarrel with any Gentleman on the other 
side. But surely even the brief outline 
I have given to the House shows how 


deep and wide is the difference which 


separates the present plan from the vast 
plan which Mr. Gladstone conceived, at 
the same time fundamentally altering 
the constitution‘ of the country, and 
buying out all the landlords of whatso- 
ever character and degree, and having 
this done by the tenants compulsorily. 
It is curious that my two hon. friends, 
who have dwelt so much on the 1886 
Bill, which is no parallel to this measure, 
have absolutely forgotten the 1891 Bill, 
which is an exact parallel. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): And 
the Bill of 1888. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, there 
was another Bill passed in 1888. That 
was passed by a Unionist Government. 
The true parallel, however, to this Bill 
is the 1891 Bill, to which I have not 
heard a single word of reference from 
my hon. friends. I am perfectly sure no 
hon. Member would get up and speak 
on the subject of land purchase who 
had not so far mastered the subject as, 
at all events, to know something of the 


It was, 1891 Bill; and 1 am surprised to 
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hear a 
gently and kindly by my hon. friend 
the seconder, and put not gently nor 
kindly by the mover of the Motion. 
I am amazed to find such a 
charge brought forward by hon. Mem- 
bers who surely must have known 
that this Bill is exactly on all fours 
with, and, indeed, is simply an extension 
of, a measure I had the honour of bring- 
ing in first in 1890, and then of carrying 
through the House in 1891. 


Mr. COGHILL: 
£150,000,000 ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman does not even know that 
this Bill is for £150,000,000. 


Was that Bill for 


Mr. COGHILL: I think I am right 
in stating that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I think 
you are wrong. Of course, the hon. 
Gentleman has a perfect right to his 
opinion, because it is not a thing you 
can mathematically demonstrate; but 
certainly the estimate of my right hon. 
friend in charge of this Bill is for 
£100,000,000, and not £150,000,000. 


Mr. COGHILL: I notice that at the 
Landlords’ Convention the figure was 
distinctly stated at £150,000,000. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not wish 
to say anything painful to Gentlemen 
in the House on either side, but I 
should not always go to an Irish source 
for accurate information. This Bill is, 
then, not for £150,000,000, but for 
£100,000,000. The estimate of the 
Treasury, made two years ago, quite 
irrespective of this Bill, would have 
warranted, I think, an advance of 
£60,000,000, and my right hon. friend 
informs me that he has in the guarantee 
fund, without going to the land at all, 
absolute security for an advance of at 
least £90,000,000. Then my hon. friend 
asks, “What is the nature of the 
security, and can you enforce it?” 
I think, undoubtedly, we can enforce 
it under the only conceivable conditions 
in which it is likely to be required ; and 
those conditions were laid down by my 
hon. friend himself. Supposing you 
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charge of inconsistency put, 
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have a conspiracy stretching over the 
whole of Ireland or the whole of a 
county, embracing, as it would, the 
great majority of the population, for the 
purpose of defrauding the State and the 
taxpayers of this country who have done 
their best, at all events, in this matter 
to treat them with generosity. Dothey 
not know that the Government of 
Ireland may refuse absolutely, without 
scruple or remorse, to give a shilling of 
the guarantee fund? If they will not 
pay their debts they must find the 
money to carry on their local govern- 
ment. I see no difficulty at all; and if 
you ask me about the contingency, I 
say that it is in the highest degree im- 
probable. I can conjure up a gloomy 
picture of Ireland where the whole 
tenantry are conspiring to refuse to pay 
their debts. In these circumstances, let 
the tenantry of Ireland, who are the 
ratepayers of Ireland, manage their own 
local affairs without coming to the 
British Exchequer. If they wish to rob 
the British Exchequer the British Ex- 
chequer would be none the worse. But, 
after all, why should we disquiet our- 
selves with these vague imaginings! I 
quite agree when the Government of 
1891 brought forward what I may call 
the parent Bill, that then there might 
have been reason for these gloomy 
vaticinations. Then, indeed, the exper- 
ience of the Ashbourne Act, satisfactory 
as far as it went, the experience of land 
purchase under the old Bright clauses, 
satisfactury as far as it went, leads me 
not to view with surprise the fact that 
many critics, who are now converts to a 
great extension of the use of British 
credit for Irish land purchase, looked 
with disquiet on such a large transaction 
as was contemplated in that Bill. 
Ireland was far more disturbed than it is 
now. The ground swell over the 
tremendous conflict of the Tithes Act 
had hardly calmed, and extreme bitter- 
ness of feeling raged between the two 


‘parties ; and I quite understand the un- 


necessary gloom of any prophet who 
might have said that it was too great a 
risk to throw on the British taxpayer. 
I did not agree with them then. The 
Unionist Party of 1891 passed the Bill 
of which I speak, but since then what 
has been our experience? Ireland has 
gone through many changes. ‘Then 
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perhaps all the hopes of hon. Members 

opposite were raised by the advent to 

power of Mr. Gladstone in 1893. They 

were dashed again by the defeat of the 

Home Rule Party in 1895; but all 

through that time the instalments had 

been paid with absolute regularity. We, 
know, and know with a long period of 
experience behind us, that the public 

sentiment in Ireland is not in favour of 
repudiating debts. We know that the 
view of what is honest and honourable 

does not include that species of repudia- 

tion. My hon. friend may say that he 

sees no difference between a debt to a 

landlord and a debt to the State. I am 

not disposed to disagree with my hon. | 
friend, but that is not the view of the 

Irish tenants. For historic reasons, and 

very painful historic reasons, a state of 

things has grown up in which un- 

doubtedly in the mind of the Irish tenant 

there is a broad difference between a 

debt owed to the landlord and a debt 

due to the State; and T have no reason 

whatever to think that the settled view 

of the Irish tenantry is likely to be 

disturbed in any event we can foresee, 

and in which it may be regarded as an 

honourable or tolerable transaction for 

the tenantry to repudiate their obliga- 

tions. Let us suppose that in a 

county a third or a half of the tenantry 

repudiate their obligations. Immediately 

on all the rest of their brethren would 

be thrown the charge on the rates for 

varrying out local purposes, because the 

guarantee fund would be drawn upon 

automatically. No doubt the tenants 

would have to be sold up, not in the 

interests of the British creditor but in the 

interests of the Irish ratepayer. That is 

a very different thing. Every Irish 

ratepayer in the county would have the 

strongest interest in seeing that he was 

not burdened with a debt because his 

neighbour did not choose to fulfil his 

legal obligations. 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY: Who would 
sell him up? What authority ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Estates 
Does not my hon. friend 
see that the Government would have 
behind them the whole sentiment of | 
the community? And, if they did not, 
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that the community would lose its con- 
tributions from the Imperial fund for 
the purpose. SolI venture to say, with 
great respect to my hon. friends, that | 
have proved, or have gone farto prove, 
two things. I have absolutely proved 
one thing. We have shown ourselves 
consistent in this policy of land purchase. 
Ever since the great land difficulties in 
Ireland arose, ever since 1881, and 
explicitly since 1883 it has been the 
policy of the Unionist Party to sub- 
stitute by land purchase a system of 
single ownership for that system of dual 
ownership established in 1881, under 
peculiar circumstances, but having 
within it the seeds of failure, seeds 
which have borne an abundant and 
most dangerous harvest. That is the 
first thing I have proved; and the 
second thing I have proved is that there 
is no danger to British credit or to the 
hon. Member’s constituents for having, 
we think, proposed in 1903, no more: 
than was actually proposed in 1891. 
There only remains for me to answer 
to the best of my ability one further 
question. It is a question raised by the 
seconder towards the end of his speech, 
He said— 

‘* Here you are conferring a great boon upon 
a relatively small section of the British com- 
munity; and what is this section? Is it a 
loyal or orderly section? No, it is neither 
loyal nor orderly. Why, then, are yor to single 
them out for this special mark of favour? 
Are there not poor people in Stoke and in 
Islington? Why are the people in Stoke and 
Islington, always loyal and law-abiding, wot 
singled out for this mark of Imperial favour, 
and why is it given to those who, whatever their 
benefits may be, are neither loyal nor law- 
abiding?” 
It is a very plausible, but a very fallacious 
question. I remember urging on the 
House in some of the oid controversies 
we had on this subject, when I was fight- 
ing side by side with my hon. friend for 
land purchase against hon. Members 
opposite, that this question of Irish land 
could not be regarded as a local question 
affecting the Irish tenant and landlord 
alone, it was a question which for various 
reasons and in consequence of many 
causes had become a question of Imperial 
magnitude. That opinion I held twenty 
years ago; I held it ten years ago ; and 
I hold it now more strongly than ever. 


The Chief Secretary gave some short 


the worst that would happen would be account of the condition of Irish land 
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tenure in the speech in which he intro- 
duced the Bill. But I hardly know 
whether hon. Members who are not 
acquainted personally with [reland, have 
in their minds the enormous difference 
between the land system in that country 
and the land system which prevails in 
England and Scotland. I do not believe 
there is a vital or important point in 
‘which these two systems are not at 
absolute variance. To begin with, English 
and Scottish land are marketable com- 
modities. I admit, speaking as a land- 
owner, I wish there were more purchasers, 
and that I could say that the turn of the 
market was more in our favour than it is 
at the present moment. But English and 
Scottish land always has been a market- 
able commodity. Irish land is not, and 
has not been for years, a marketable com- 


ONS} Land Bill, 1252 
Scotland the land is owned by one 
man, it is cultivated by another, but 
the capital and the instruments for 
cultivating it are provided partly by the 
owner and partly by the farmer ; and 
even that is really a very great under- 
statement of the case, because, speaking 
from my own experience, the amount of 
money which a Scotch landlord has to 
put into his farm in the shape of build- 
ings and permanent improvements is far 
greater than the tenant is asked to put 
in. And the tenant’s capital is of course 
recoverable. When he leaves, he takes 
his capital with him. In Ireland you 
have a system under which—again for 
historic reasons—the landlord does not 
spend a shilling on his property. There 
was a certain number of what were called 
English managed estates before 1870, but 
since then that landlord would be thought 





modity. There are no purchasers for it 
outside the actual tenants. Why? Partly 
for reasons going far back into the be- 
ginnings of Irish history and the begin- 
nings of English rule in Ireland ; partly 
also from the direct and inevitable result 
of the two Acts of 1870 and 188]. Who 
is going to buy a commodity the value of 
which is settled not by the free play of 
supply and demand, but by three well- 
paid Land Commissioners whom each 
party thinks bear very hardly upon them, 
but who, at all events, never can give a 
verdict with which either will be content ? 
Property held in these circumstances 
never can be a marketable commodity. 
That is one of the first great differences 


between English and Irish land. Another | 


great difference closely allied with it, 
but worthy of separate consideration, is 
that about one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
Irish land does not in any sense belong 
to the landlord at all, but is managed by 
a Court and by a Judge. How can you 
manage land by Judges? The Judge 
may be a Solomon come to judgment, 
and with every qualification that a 
Judge can have, but the idea that one- 
sixth or one-seventh of the whole agri- 
cultural property of an agricultural com- 
munity can be and ought to be managed 
by a Judge sitting in a law Court is surely 
so absurd that if it did not happen in a 
country where Englishmen may think 
that many absurd things happen inevit- 
ably, it would not be tolerated for a 
moment. Another great difference be- 
tween English and Irish land—and this 
is most vital—is that in England and 
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a very rash speculator who put money 
}into his land; and since 1881 such a 
|landlord would have been fit to have 
| been shut up. Of course you cannot ask 
them to put money into their land, and 
they have not done it. But what is the 
inevitable result? When a tenant is 
evicted for not paying his rent, he can- 
not carry off with him his farm buildings ; 
and there is a sense of proprietary right, 
which also has its origin in and which 
has been supplemented and fostered by 
many historic traditions—a sense of co- 
ownership which has never existed in Eng- 
| land or Scotland, but which may be seen 
| embodied in the Ulster custom, and any 
one may see it at work there. When to 
| all these differences you add the other 
| great difference which has been alluded 
|to just now for another purpose, that 
| every transaction is regulated bya Court, | 
| declare that you have the most intolerable 
| land system that the world has ever seen. 





I can imagine no fault attaching 
to any land system which does not attach 
to the Irish system. It has all the faults 
of peasant proprietary ; it has all the 
faults of feudal landlordism ; it has all 
the faults incident to a system under 
which the landlords spend no money on 
their property and under which a large 
part of the land is managed by a Court. 
It has all the faults incident to the fact 
that it is the tenant’s interest to let his 
farm run out of cultivation as the term 
for revising the judicial rent approaches. 
And while you have in the landlords a 
class of men admirably qualified, in my 
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opinion, to do their duty to < 
p » 6 hut} and be | of i 
friendly with the population among whom can rn sges acces oe 
they live—to be the leaders of thought and | ited a + ee oN scsi 
social improvement and of the work of local | Yo ae . a — cee hapa 
gevernment—you have them ranged ¢ u cannot fix it, and it would be absurd 
permanently in opposition to their tenants th orn pipe Prete weer oe tr 
Pio bring them into Court every hi a olding. That would inevitably lead 
years, to diminish their income by a ti oe like, I will not say repudia- 
formidable percentage at each operation pene wpe egg ted dogo 
in addition ' - eases. But my hon. friend may res 
: on, you have « system under | assured of thi j . friend may rest 
which this country is burdened, and the Trish | ‘i a oe a. 
Trish landlords and tenants are burdened aed: ee ae ce 
with a weight of litigation which in Days t reg a oP yp ont ag 
itself is intolerable. We have to pay land r ich. ee = 
£140,000 a year for Irish Land Salat amo i" a we Spe anand 
Peas i ek ee - ‘ ' unt of work and energy to which even 
hegre what the security given under the Land Bill of 
ive the Irish landlords and tenants to 1881, a secur grr gh 
pay in addition to that £140 000 a quite ir sar Poa lat 1 gy 
te ad wt £140,000 able to stimulate him. I do not 
“wabggetes# he mass of litigation which | see how any one making a survey of these 
drugs wearily on year after year, em- circumstances can d bt th ih sak the 
“agg «Raga 14 r, € ances can doubt the value of the 
“ ring Prone pau , and enriching procedure we initiate. But my _ hon. 
oni cel e lawyers? If any friend says—Though the pl: >] 
one 1s Ingenious enough to find an addi in itself, ate na “ ‘h a: oe ° 
tional fault whi ; ee | See eee eee ee ” 
_, ; ich attaches to some recommend it, why is it to be done for 
other land system, and which does not these disloyal people ? Well, the Bill is 
: , Z § > D Ss 
a . 4 pen land system, I do _ intended to make people loyal Iadmit 
tt say tha will follow the fashi that. It is i t 
w shion | that. is not intended to turn I 
. oo by giving a prize, but I shall Rulers into Unionists. I admit = 
ve extremely gra f » di it is inte “ol 
7 : 1is go on—the s ‘es which fester and which aggra- 
evil StS we . rs "ery iti ‘chick 
= Sn, as Mc. Gladstone jon a Mp — movement which 
ed, adually ace ing ght otherwise be i uous 
hoped, but gra yi umulating t —_ is innocuous. I do not 
: » When he introduced the  \CntUre, to prophesy when or how soon 
great Act of 1881, hoped that litigation there will be any widespread revulsion of 
would hs Mtl ened. cadt tek whee the Trish Nationalist sentiment in favour of 
cele of tha these ene oldie, ao deather this country. Emotions which are the 
eval process would tske place in respect a of long generations of ancient and 
it it, and that the land purchase clauses aa traditions are not easy to blot out. 
A that Act would prove to be of some fess die hard. They leave traces of 
fect. ~~ hopes have been utterly wees long after the causes which 
a absolutely dissipated by experience. ae first produced them have become 
Sele egy ne i er 9g only matters of historical and speculative 
proved how beneficial is land purchase | eet oe Sam Rees Soe, 
bas is de haw ganas ate ey! is to be promoted and the Union 
ACE gator aided by keeping up in Ireland anything 
be the nature of the intolerable and 
My hon. friend who seconded the eo in. ae 
oe Paypal cag Nine Sb aly, my hon. friend is mistaken. 
purchase ied cuadicnd ak ane “a o not recommend this Bill to 
I believe that no one who has in| coal ean lnl: Mies = Ppa 
the holdings which have been pur. | a 9 Fe ak oe met 
chased entertains, or can entertain pm ee ee 
‘ moment's doubt on that point. My government and contentment ought to 
a Slee Gale die Ue iia end and will end, ought to tend and will 
'tend—I will put it in that more moderate 


offered by this Bill to the tenants—not | 
pester then the reduction offered by form—to a harmony of feeling between 
il's--is too large. Let him Very section of the community, whether 


Teme > . . 's 
one Se 8 Legge is not like | in Ireland, Scotland, or England. But 
’ g modified in favour | the primary object of this measure is to 
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substitute a good system of land tenure 
for a bad system, and to remove some of 
those intolerable absurdities, partly due 
to evils handed down to us from ancient 
history, and partly due to the well-meant 
but erring attempts of this country to 
cure those evils, which resulted in making 
the Irish land laws a chaos and a by-word. 
They reflect the utmost discredit upon 
the powers of British statesmanship, and 
I trust my right hon. friend’s Bill will 
do much to remove them. 


*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): The two speeches 
from hon. Members opposite to which 


we have listened have had the most 
happy effect of evoking from the 
right hon. Gentleman one of _ the 


most masterly vindications of Irish Land 
Reform that I have ever heard in this 
House. We could not help saying to one 
another, as the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded, “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” All the old arguments that 
were used in favour of the Acts of 1870 
and 1881 were again forcibly expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
tenant, he says, has put his all into the 
soil, and when he is turned out he 
cannot carry away his buildings. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the 
system amounted to co-ownership. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, [am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman should be 
polemical. What I said was that the 
peculiarities of the Irish system, by which 
the tenant did all the improvements, 
naturally fostered in the bosom of the 
tenant a sentiment of co-ownership. 


*Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
So far from being polemical against the 
right hon. Gentleman’s present mood, I 
am delighted with it. The arguments 
which he now uses were the arguments 
used by the advocates of the Acts of 
1870 and 1881; and the position of 
things which he describes was the position 
always denied and repudiated by the 
Party to which the right hon. Gentleman 
belongs. We do not look a gift horse in 


the mouth ; and when we find the right 
hon. Gentleman so entirely approving 
the whole line of argument which was 
used in defence of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
we can only express our obligations to 
him. But the right hon. Gentleman said 
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that notwithstanding, he was one of the 
bitterest enemies of the Act of 188]. 
Where would his Land Purchase Acts 
have been if it had not been for the Act 
of 1881? The Act of 1881 not only 
relieved the Irish tenant from a 
position of helplessness, in which he 
was very often harshly treated, it not 
only gave him fixity of tennre, it 
also apportioned as between landlord 
and tenant their respective interests 
in the soil, and it established Courts 
to determine them. We hear of first- 
term and second-term tenants, and it 
is upon the respective interests of those 
classes that the whole arrangement of the 
present Bill is based. Where would the 
right hon. Gentieman have been with all 
his Land Purchase Acts, of which he has 
recited a series, if it had not been for this 
much denounced Act of 1881? I am 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman, even 
for a moment, should have thought that 
I was assuming a polemical tone in reply 
to his exceedingly conciliatory tone ; on 
the contrary, I am delighted to find that 
he now appreciates, perhaps a little better 
than he did thirty years ago, the real 
situation of the Irish case. In my obser- 
vations on this Bill I wish to view it from 
the point of view from which the mover 
and seconder of the Amendment view it, 
although I cannot come to the same 
conclusion. We have heard a great deal 
in the different conferences and negotia- 
tions that have taken place, as far as we 
have been permitted knowledge of them, 
of the point of view of the landlord and 
of the tenant ; I want to look at it from 
the point of view of the Imperial taxpayer. 
This is the time and place where his case 
ought to be examined and his interests 
secured. The main object of this measure 
is to eliminate the landlord from the 
agrarian system of Ireland, and, at the 
same time, and as a necessary conse- 
quence, to establish a general system of 
cultivating and oceupying ownership. 
But it will be asked, why, if the 
Irish landlords have become by their 
own faults or misfortunes either super- 
fluous or obnoxious to the agrarian 
system in Ireland—why must Imperial 
money be given or credit used for their 
deliverance? The reason for that is that 
we are responsible for the landlords, we 
are responsible for their actions in the 
past, and if they are subjected, any of 
them or as a class, to popular odium, that 
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odium attaches to us also. I have here 
some very plain and forcible words of Mr. 
Gladstone’s which [ think put the case 
very clearly. He said, in introducing 
his Bill in 1886— 

«The Irish landlurds have been the heirs 
of a sad inheritance. They have taken up, 
and been compelled to take up, dismal and 
deplorable traditions ; and when oppression 
has wrought its very painful experience into 
the heart and mind of the peuple, it is not in a 
moment, not in a year, not in a generation, 
that the traces of that painful, and dreadful 
process can be effaced. We desire,by exhibitin 
the utmost consideration for the imperillec 
dass—or, at any rate, for the class impressed 
deeply with apprehension—the Irish landlords 
—to do everything on their behalf which duty 
will allow us to do. The deeds of the Irish 
landlords are, to a great extent, our deeds. 
We are participes criminis ; we, with power in 
our hands, Seabed on; we not only looked on 
but we encouraged and sustained. I have said 
that the landlords were our garrison in Ireland. 
Let me a little unfold that sentence. We 
lanted them there, and we replanted them. 
n 1641, in 1688, and again in 1798, we re- 
conquered the country for them.” 
That historica. fact differentiates the 
position of the Irish landlord from that 
of ordinary landlords in any other part 
of the United Kingdom, and gives them 
a higher claim to our consideration. 
That argument used to be familiar to us 
in the old debates, which with the old 
arguments are now vanishing from 
nen’s minds. It is well to renew them. 
But, without resorting to these lofty 
nistorical reasons, I found myself upon 

more humble and practical argument, 
vhich in my estimation is really the 
compelling force for this Bill, namely, 
that this policy has no alternative and 
that there is no escape. 


I am not going to enter on a discussion 
cf Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in its general 
nerits. The right hon. Gentleman has 
jut the Bill of 1886 aside on the ground 
of this and that objection. If I remem- 
ber the circumstances of that day aright, 
the Land Purchase Bill was the more 
obnoxious of the two measures; and as 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
tightly said, if the Home Rule Bill 
had stood alone it would probably have 
passed into law. It was on the Land 





Bill that the whole hostility of the self- 
stvled Unionist Party directed itself at 
that time. That Bill is, of course, no 
longer heard of, but the Unionist Party 
thereupon began their series of frag- 
mentary and tentative Acts. What has 
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been the result of those Acts? There are 
at present some 80,000 tenants underthem 
paying instalments at a far lower rate 
than the tenants who are not purchas- 
ing their holdings. We are gladto know 
from Mr. Bailey’s report, and otherwise, 
that these tenants are doing exceedingly 
well, and that the whole transaction is 
succeeding. But what is the effect of it 
in a locality—and to my mind this is 
the governing argument in the whole 
matter. In a locality you had two 
neighbours each paying the same sum 
in rent to different landlords. One land- 
lord is able and willing to sell, the other 
landlord is either unable or unwilling ; 
the man whose landlord can sell receives 
immediately a large reduction in his 
annual payment, and has unly to pay 
that for a certain limited period of years 
and the property becomes hisown Do 
you expect his neighbour to go on con- 
tentedly paying the full rent with no such 
expectation in prospect? That is the 
key to the whole position, in my opinion. 
It has been for some time evident that a 
large and larger stride forward must be 
taken, and I have myself on more than 
one occasion voted for a strenuous re- 
solution to that effect. So long as this 
inequality exists discontent will exist in 
proportion to the extent of the inequality ; 
and my feeling with regard to this Bill 
is not that it is too large, but I have 
considerable fear whether it will really, 
on a sufficiently large scale, be sufficient 
to compel obliteration of the inequality. 
It appears to me that the interest of the 
taxpayer is not so much corcerned with 
the landlord’s part of the arrangement 
as with the tenant’s. If the idea of 
compulsion is ruled out, reliance must 
be placed on inducing the landlord to 
part with his property—the same sort of 
gentle influence that we have heard 
of in South Africa. He is to be 
“induced”; he is to be tempted 
by a bonus; and, in my opinion, the 
amount of the bonus ought to be only 
sufficient, not more, to effect this object 
and to acquit the English people of the 
obligation to which I have referred, the 
obligation of the reasonable extrication 
of the landlord from his position. 
This bonus, of course, is plainly the in- 
terest of the taxpayer; but when the 
landlerd has received his money and the 
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arrangement is complete he disappears 
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from the agrarian problem. Abitt, excessit, 
erasit, erupit. He either lives, as I trust 
the great majority of them will continue 
to live, in his old home among his old 
neighbours or he seeks other climes ; in 
any case he is gone ; as far as the British 
taxpayer is concerned he is done with. 
But the tenant remains for nearly seventy 
years. This Bill is not merely a great 
financial operation for effecting an 
agrarian revolution ; it is an international 
convention, to last for nearly seventy 
vears, during which time we, the tax- 
payers, shall be the landlord, and the 
Irish peasantry will date their economical 
condition, whether it be one of prosperity 
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or misery, from the year in which the | 


terms of the redemption of their holdings 
were prescribed. The essential lines of 
such a measure, then, cannot surely be 
examined too closely. 


I wish to impress on the House this fact, 
that the interest of thetaxpayeris bound up 
in the interests of the tenant. Letmespeak 
frankly. The people of this Island do 
not like this Bill—I am sure I shall not 
he contradicted in any quarter—they are 
being led quietly and judiciously up to 
it, but their attitude towards it is that 
of a shying horse. They shrink from 
this huge employment of their credit and 
this huge gift of their cash in order to 
oust from their property a set of men 
against whom they themselves have no 
complaint, and in order to instal in 
possession those farmers who happen at 
this juncture to be holding iand. But 
the people of this country are well 
disposed towards Ireland ; they have a 
notion that they have a duty to do to 
Ireland ; and now they are told that, if 
some such great scheme as this is adopted, 
all classes in Ireland will be friends, old 


feuds will be forgotten, new prosperity | 


and industries will arise, the government 
of the country will be made easy, the 
preposterous force of constabulary will 
be no longer necessary, and other proofs of 
peace and order and happiness will begin. 
What | say is, once convince our country- 
men that these things will be attained, 
and I altogether mistake them if they 
will not support you in the effort to 
achieve them, and stretch, not one or 
two, but any number of points to do it. 
But my point is that this altogether 
hangs on the terms imposed on the 
tenants. You have got to satisfy the 
people of this country that what they 
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| desire will be attained. If you satis/y 
them of that they will support your 
scheme gladly. The question is, how 
can you satisfy them of it? Yon 
have to show them that the terms to be 
paid by the tenant are equitable, that 
they bear the test of matters of busines:, 
that they will bear the brunt of low 
prices and bad seasons, and that they 
will create substantial equality of condi- 
tions among the peasantry throughout 
Ireland. It will not be enough if the 
first impression only made on the minds 
of the peasantry is favourable. A reduc- 
tion of something you have to pay once 
a year is always cheerfully taken, and, if 
I may twist the words of Scripture, J 
would say that no relaxation of rent 
for the present seemeth grievous, but 
joyous. But we have to look forward 
five, ten, or fifty years hence and see 
how matters will stand then. I am not 
thinking of repudiation, but of a possible 
breakdown. What dves this scheme 
mean—the scheme of the payment of a 
fixed rent for seventy years before the 
joys of ownership and independence can 
be attained? One generation will pass 
away, and another will come and go, 
and we shall be in the middle of a third, 
and still the instalments will be going on ; 
and I will ask hon. Members who have 
any knowledge of affairs in England and 
Scotland, where will you get a farmer 
anywhere who, paying anything that 
could be dignified by the name of rent, 
would take a lease for seventy years! 
In Scotland we had an immemorial 
system of nineteen years leases. ‘hat 
was almost as fixed an institution as the 
Sabbath day itself. Now you will not 
‘get a farmer to take a nineteen years 
lease. They do not wish owing to the 
fluctuation of prices and other reasons, 
to tie themselves for that time. Therefore 
it is on this ground that I say that, with 
the prospect of this long term during 
which a fixed instalment is demanded, it 
is most necessary that the terms given to | 
the tenants should be closely looked into. | 
It is only in Committee that this complex 
question can be sifted and settled ; and, 








to my mind, it depends entirely on the 
result of the consideration of this and 
other matters in Committee whether the 
promises of peace, which alone can | 
justify the demands made on the tax- | 
| payer, are secured by the Bill 
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Now, so far as I can judge the terms, | which I think bring out these facts very 
they are not satisfactory as they are clearly. I take them from the Freeman's 


stated in the Bill. 


It is an exceedingly | Journal, and I think we know enough of 


difficult matter to get at unless you go|the Freemun’s Journal and those who 


back to the old-fashioned way of calcu- 
lating by the numberof years’ purchase. 
The right hon. Gentleman skillfully 


avoided any reference to years’ purchase | 


in his speech on the introduction of the 
Bill. If we take that test, and strike the 
mean between what we now know to 


be the maximum and the minimum years | 


purchase of the first and second-term 


| 
| 


| 


| 


tenants, for the first-term tenant I take it | 


tobe twenty-two years, and for the second- 
term tenant and the non-judicial tenant 
twenty-five andone sixth years. How do 
these terms compare with the state of 
things under the Purchase Acts already 
in operation, under which there are 


30,00 ing al j 2 | é 
80,000 men paying annual instalments | the term of repayment is forty-two and a 


The | 


number of years purchase under the | payments when they have become actual 


They involve an enormous increase. 


present Acts show, | believe, an average 
of seventeen years purchase; that is to 
say, the standard determined by the 
Land Court as fair to the tenant and safe 
for the taxpayer may have a wide range 
of fluctuation, but the average is seven- 
teen vears. 


cases under the existing Acts the pur- 
chaser acquires the fee simple of the 
property, whereas under this new pro- 
posal the purchaser only acquires seven 
eighths. 


should pay, and that the public Ex- 
chequer should advance many millions 
for a rent which is not there, which is 
not in the ground? ‘They are paying on 
a basis, these new purchasers, as it seems 
to me, of a vanished rent, an imaginary 
rent, and, of course, we know they are 


Therefore, are we to under- | 


stand that it is expected that the tenants | sixthyearspurchase. Hislandlordreceives 


conduct it to be sure that they are 
accurately stated. I have certainly not 
seen these figures challenged in any 
quarter, and they bring out more forcibly 
than any other method the vast difference 
between the payments that will have to 
be made by the new purchasers and those 
made by purchasers under the old Acts. | 
take three cases of £100 of rent. I do 
not mean the same £100 rented farm at 
the two epochs, but, as it were, three 


| classes of people paying £100 worth of 
/rent under whatever law or bargain it 


The disparity is further | 
aggravated when we remember that in | 


‘third man, the second-term 


may be. Those who pay under the 
present system have to give seventeen 
years purchase—that is to say, £1,700 is 
paid to the landlord—and the length of 


half years, the gross total of their annual 
propiietors of their farms being £2,895. 


Now, a first-term tenant who has had no 
reduction of his rent for the second term 


has to pay under the Bill twenty- 
two years purchase. Therefore he 
has to pay £2,200 to his landlord. 


He goes on paying for sixty-eight 
and a half, years, and by the end 
of that time will have paid £4,795, as 
against the first man’s £2,890. Ihe 
tenant, a 
class which also includes the non-judicial 
tenant, has to pay twenty-five and one- 


over £2,500 and the tenant’s payments 
extend over a period of sixty-eight 
and a half years, and the sum of his 
payments is £5,480; so that, if these 
figures are correct—— 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (South Tyrone) : 


not millionaires able to pay fancy prices. They are not. 


As we all know, sales of agricultural 
property have not been lively in England 
and Scotland of late years, but as 
far as they have gone they have 
been at about eighteen years pur- 
chase. But, as the Prime Minister 
has pointed out, that is eighteen 
years purchase of the land with all 
that the landlord has put into it. How 
does that compare with twenty-two years 
and even twenty-five years purchase of 
land into which the landlord has never 
put anything? Now, I have some figures 


| 
| 
| 





*Sir H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN : 
Well, they may be capable of alteration 
slightly, but they are correct in the main. 
They are exclusive of the landlord’s 
bonus, and they deal merely with the 
question of the relations between the 
tenant and the landlord ; and you have 
the startling contrast between the £2,890, 
the payment under the present system, 
and £5,480 paid by the second-term 
tenant. I have read pretty closely all 
that has passed, but I have not seen any 
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-correction of these figures. I hope there | 
and the collector of rents in Ireland, 


is an explanation of them, because, as 
they stand, they mean that the conditions 
proposed are altogether absurd and pre- 
posterous. But, short of that, I still 
doubt whether they are not oppressive. 
At all events, 1 think they should be 
explained. If they could be justified 
they would alter the opinion the strongest 
advocates have of the arrangements. 
What I wish to point out is that the 
question of the terms imposed on the 
tenant is really the crucial question, not 
merely from the point of view of the 
tenant, but also from that of the tax- 
payer whose money is to be taken. 
There are one or two other smaller 
points to which I should like to refer. 
One hasreference tothe non-judicial tenant. 
They are to be treated as second-term 
tenants, the assumption being that as 
they have not gone into Court, their 
rents are fair. But I should imagine 
there are many in that position who have 
not gone into Court because they could 
not afford it. Therefore I wonder whether 
it is quite fair that those who have had 
no reduction at all, and the judicial 
tenants who may have had their rents 
reduced twice over, should be placed in the 
same category. Again I would ask what 
is the necessity of introducing first-term 
rents at all. Ido not appreciate that 
point. 1 believethe Dunraven Conference 
recommended they should be left out of 
account. The present fair rents would 
seem to be the proper basis. If you start 
from any other basis you seem to make a 
false start, because the second-term tenant 
is no better off to-day than he was fifteen 


years ago as a first-term tenant. 
Circumstances are assumed to have 


altered since the first valuation, and, 
therefore, I do not see why you should 
refu'e to take the second-term tenants’ 
figures as applicable. Let us surely 
start fair. We are beginning a new 
partnership between the British taxpayer 
and the Irish tenant, and it is un- 
desirable, as our interests are identical, 
to fix anything approaching to a fancy 
price, which would be too onerous to him 
and at the same time dangerous to the 
taxpayer. 


Using the word dangerous, I come 
t» another point, which I think is 


surely deserving of some attention. For | 
seventy years the British Treasury is to 
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be practically the landlord of Ireland, 


What does this mean ? It means that in 


any accident, any default, or in the face 


of a discovery after some years that the 
terms are more irksome than they seem 
to-day, it will fall to the Imperial Exche- 
quer to enforce the payment of the 
instalments. It means seizure, it meang 
eviction, it means foreclosure. Is thata 
pleasant or attractive picture of the work 
which is to be done in the future in the 
name of the British Treasury? I have 
not in my mind so much the fear of loss 
of money as the fear of being brought 
into the position of friction and conflict 
with the people in any respect. The 
Chief Secretary, no doubt, places a guard 
against that, as he thinks, by saying that 
he can lay an embargo upon money 
which goes in aid of local purposes. I 
doubt very much whetherthat can be done 
directly, county by county at all events, 
because it would be a strange thing to 
leave lunatics untended, or to allow 
roads to go toruin because of this money 
payment not having been made. Let me 
contrast the proposal made in the Bill 
that is so often referred to, that of 1886. 
In the Bill of 1886 the terms were better 
in all respects. The number of years 
purchase chargeable to the tenant was 
sixteen, instead of twenty-two or twenty- 
five, and then the great point was, that an 
Irish State authority was created which 
not only collected the annual money, but 
retained it, and made a profit out of it, 
so that everybody was enlisted on the 
side of regular payment. Let us con- 
sider the two cases. First of a'l the 
case without an authority, that is to 
say, the case of the Bill. Advances 
are then made to several hundreds 
of thousands of individual tenants. 
There is rent collected from each one 
of them for seventy years. There is 
a liability to evict if they fail to 
pay. There is disorganisation of the 
finances and local government if grants- 
in-aid are abruptly cancelled. If, on the 
other hand, you had an authority of this 
kind, which, in my opinion, you ought to 
have, the advances would be made to one 
body, no responsibility would fall upon the 
British Treasury to collect the instal- 
ments, there would be no friction or 
collision, there would be absolute 
security by leaving tke instalments 
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in the hands of the authority in lieu of the confidence—that its scheme as it now 
the grants-in-aid, and there would be the stands will achieve its alleged object. 


identification of Ireland with the ad- 
ministration of the whole scheme, and 
further, there would be an opportunity 
for this local authority to assist the 
poorer classes of tenants, and enable 
them to do better justice to the land 
than they can now. 


There are many subordinate points 
of a technical kind which one 
could refer to, but these have been dealt 
with with much energy and _ force 
by the hon. Member for Waterford. I 
wish to concentrate my criticisms on the 
two principal and vital matters to which 
I have referred. First of all the equity, 
and therefore the security—because the 
security depends upon the equity—of the 
burden laid upon the tenant. And 
secondly, the policy, so often denounced 
by eminent members of the Party 
opposite, of leavingthe British Treasury 
face to face, as rent collectors, with the 


whole peasantry of Ireland. The whole | 


future of the harmonious working of this 
scheme, and therefore the contentment 
of Ireland, depends upon the alterations 
which may be made in this Bill in Com- 
mittee. Let it go into Committee that 
these may be effected, and it will only be 
when it emerges from that crucible that 
we shall be able to judge whether it will 
really attain the beneficent object which 
undoubtedly it has in view. I have said 
that, in the interests of peace in Ireland, 
the people of England and Scotland are 
willing to make great efforts and even 
sacrifices. I was rather surprised to see 
that this view was scornfully repudiated 
the other night by a well-known former 
Member of this House, one of the most 
high-minded and patriotic of Irishmen, 
Mr. Horace Plunkett. He said— 


“this great measure ought not to be regarded 
as a measure for the purpose of purchasing 
peace in Irelznd. If that is the attitude of 
Englishmen tewards the Trish question it will 
be an aititude undignified for England and 
demoralising to Ireland.” 


I differ entirely from Mr. Plunkett. I hold 
that blessed in any caseare the peacemakers. 
But it is not only peace that we seek, but 
the development and the prosperity of 
Ireland, and there is no lack of desire to 
see her enjoying prosperity as well as 
peace. What is lacking at this stage of 
this Bill is the certainty that we require — 


VOL. CXXI. [FouRTH SERIES. ] 


| 

Mr. T, W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
The right hon. Gentleman has recalled 
the debate to the Billitself. I came here 
prepared to discuss the Bill, and found it 
in great danger of being switched on to a 
discussion of the policy of Land Purchase. 
I thought that had been settled for all time 
long ago. When this Bill was_ first 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman, 
I said, speaking with reserve as to details, 
that it was, in my opinion, “a great, far- 
reaching, and epoch-making measure.” 
Since then, having devoted both time and 
attention to its study, having listened to 
hostile criticism in Ireland, and weighed 
what can fairly be said against some of 
its provisions, I see no reason to change 
the general attitude I then took up. I 
support the Second Reading —not because 
I like many of the complicated arrange- 
ments of the Bill—because I do not. I 
think some of them far inferior to Land 
purchase law as it exists at present. 
[ support the Bill heartily at this stage 
because it represents to my mind the 
passing of Irish landlordism, the begin- 
ning of the end of as tragic a story as 
the history of any civilised country 
presents. The Bill does three great 
things for which men of all parties in 
Ireland ought, in my opinion, to speak 
well of its authors. We have had Land 
Purchase Bills before. But this is the 
first time a responsible Government has 
ever frankly contemplated and provided 
for the entire abolition of dual owner- 
ship in the soil of Ireland. We have 
had the use of Imperial credit before 
now in connection with these measures. 
This is the first time a_ responsible 
Government has deliberately calculated 
the amount of the rental of Irish land, 
and proposed facilities, involving 
£100,000,060 sterling, for redeeming it. 
We have frequently in Ireland discussed 
proposals by which the State might 
bridge the gap between what the tenant 
could safely pay, and the sum which the 
landlord, under all the circumstances, 
could reasonably accept. This is the 
first time the proposal of a State bonus 
or grapt-in-aid has been submitted to 
Parliament by a Minister of the Crown. 
And, because it does these three things, 
frankly and unequivocally, I have com- 
mended the Bill to my friends in Ulster, 


2Z 
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some of whom were, and are, disposed 
to overlook the good that it seeks to do 
in their anxiety regarding some of its 
undoubted shortcomings. But, fortun- 
ately, as things stand, all Ireland is 
practically for the Second Reading. The 
after stages of the Bill will be much more 
serious. If the right hon. Gentleman 
has and keeps an open mind, if he is 
prepared to take a reasonable view of 
Amendments—necessary, in some cases, 
to protect and secure the State as well 
as the tenant—all will be well. If, on 
the other hand, he proposes to force the 
Bill through practically without Amend- 
ment, then the fair promise of to-day will 
disappear, and future trouble is all but 
certain to arise. 

The friendly criticism, which [ pro- 
pose to offer at this stage can be 
grouped under two or three clearly- 
defined heads. I propose to deal with: 
first, the finance of the Bill, so far as it 
affects the price to be paid by the tenant, 
and the amount the landlord is to receive ; 
second, I propose to dissent from the 
policy of the Bill, in so far as it puts 
pressure upon tenants to buy that is not 
equally applied to landlords to sell ; 
third, I propose to dissent from the 
change of policy involved in the denial 
of the freehold to purchasers; and lastly, 
I propose to offer some criticism upon 
the portions of the Bill dealing with the 
labourers and the revision of the Land 
Law. {I hope to be able to confine what 
I have to say within reasonable limits, 
and also to make my position clear even 
to hon. Members who are not familiar 
with the Irish Land Acts. 

First, then, as to finance. Speaking 
in October last to a meeting of tenants 
in County Down, I stated what, in my 
opinion, were the main essentials of any 
scheme for the satisfactory settlement of 
the land question. I said— 

‘*(a) That it should provide fair terms of 
purchase for the tenant, who in purchasing must 
take, in the future, the whole of the risks of 
Irish agriculture, whatever these may be. 
(+) That it should secure, so far as it is possible 
to do so, an equivalent to the landlord of the 
second term rents now being declared as fair 
rents by the Land Commission. (¢) That it 
should not unduly tax the Imperial Exchequer. 
(7) That it should be a complete and final 
settlement of the question.” 

In my judgment, and tested by this 
standard, the Bill goes too far—not in 
seeking to give the landlord a full price 


Sir Il. Caimpbell-Bannerman, 
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for his land—he is entitled to that—but 
in seeking to inflate the security which 
he is to receive in exchange for the land. 
Take Clause 1. It is a very difficult 
clause for any one not intimately 
acquainted with the Irish Land Question, 
But when it is mastered it proposes to 
do this. Firstterm rents— i.¢., rents 
that have been reduced by the Courts 
20 per cent.—may be bought and sold 
upon terms that will reduce the ter- 
minable annuity below the rent by not 
less than 20 and not more than 40 per 
cent. In the case of second-term 
rents—.e., those rents that have been 
reduced by the Courts 38 per cent.—may 
be bought and sold upon terms that will 
reduce the terminable annuity below the 
rent by 10 and not more than 30 per 
cent. This means—and the Irish farmer 
well understood—that first-term rents 
may be sold at from nineteen to twenty- 
five years purchase, and second-term 


rents at from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight years purchase. I[ say at once 
that the first effect of these 
proposals is to strike people in 


Ireland dumb. During the seventeen 
years of the working of Irish Land 
Purchase Acts, the price paid for the 
land has been something under eighteen 
years purchase of first-term rents. The 
tenant now asks, and naturally enough, 
why this extraordinary boom in the 
price ? And he will not readily purchase 
at any such price. 

Now there are several things to be 
borne in mind here by all those who desire 
tosee a fair settlement arrived at. There 
is very little use in talking now about 
land being bought at seventeen or 
eighteen years purchase of the rent, 
and for this all-sufficient reason—that 
there is no more land to be sold at that 
price. Two classes of landlords have 
sold at this price in the past—-those who 
were practically bankrupt, who were 
compelled by circumstances to sell and 
could not help it ; and those who desired 
to get out of thecountry at any price, 
and who could afford to sell at a loss. 
Practically these two classes represent 
the sales of land that have taken place 
since 1885. It cannot be denied by 
anyone who knows Ireland that these 
two classes are all but exhausted, No 
body will now sell at this figure. There 
is another thing we must bear in mind, 
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and it is, that this extraordinary demand 
for land has naturally tended to raise 
the price. Tenants have been keen to 
buy because the whole country has been 
breast high for compulsory sale, and of 
course the landlords have taken advan- 
tage to raise the price. This is the play 
of the natural economic law. We are 
face to face with the fact that land is 
not for sale in any large quantities at 
seventeen or eighteen years’ purchase. and 
we must face the fact that if it were there 
would be no need for this Bill. There 
is plenty of credit standing in the Land 
Commission books, and I believe it 
amounts to something like £25,000,000 
sterling, and if land could be had at 
seventeen or eighteen years purchase in 
abundance this Bill need never have 
been introduced. It is on this point the 
right hon. Gentleman has overdone his 
proposals. Let the House bear in mind 
that these tremendous operations under 
this Bill are to be carried through by 
State aid, and at the entire risk of the 
State. The State is to guarantee at 
least £100,000,000 sterling to establish 
single ownership in the land. 


Bearing this in mind let us see what 
the Billdoes. We all desire on both sides 
of the House that the landlord should get 
out of his unfortunate position without 
loss of income. From first to last this 
has been my own desire, and it is now 
admitted to be everybody's aim. Pray 
bear in mind that the Bill as it stands 
actually contemplates a possible sale at 
twenty-eight years’ purchase of the 
second-term rents, plus a bonus to the 
landlord of from 5 to 15 per cent. on 
the purchase money. The best way to 
show how ruinous this is to the tenant, 
and how extremely risky it is to the 
State, is to show by an accurate but 
simple calculation what a lower price 
than that will do. I take, by way of 
illustration, a second-term rent of £100. 
Let us suppose the tenant is willing to 
pay, not twenty-eight years’ purchase, 
because you will get no tenant to pay 
that; but let us supp se that he is 
willing to pay twenty-three years’ pur- 
chase. This means a capital sum of 
£2,300. Let the House remember that 
the landlord does not get this sum in 
depreciated stock as now, but he is 
going to get it under this Bill in coin of 
What is he to do with it 
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when he gets it? This is the real 
difficulty of the entire situation. Pro- 
bably three-fiiths of Irish properties are 
under the Settled Land Acts, and the 
purchase money represented in this case 
must be invested in trustee securities. 
Sections 46 and 47 of the Bill clearly 
contemplated this difticulty, because they 
propose to widen and extend the investing — 
powers of trustees ; but however this may 
be, the Irish landlord, I maintain, by elect- 
ing to take a 3} per cent. investment for 
the purchase money, must vastlyimprove 
his present security. The most risky of 
such securities is safer than Irish land. 
And invested at 3}, his annual income 
from thejcapital sum wonld be £80 10s. 0d. 
The bonus or grant-in-aid on the 
capital sum taken at 10 per cent.—the 
mean between 5 and 15—would amount 
to £230. This is not part of the settled 
estate, and invested at 4 per cent. would 
produce £9 6s. Od. per annum. The 
annual income accruing from the in- 
vestment of the ca:ital sum at 33 per 
cent., and the bonus at 4 per cent., 
would therefore be £89 16s. Od., or, 
roughly speaking, £90 in place of the 
£100 second-term rent. But if, as the 
landlords agree, 10 per cent. be taken off 
income for management .xpenses—and 
this amount by no mens represents the 
outgoings on an ordinary estate—we get 
at a result which exactly supplies the 
equivalent for the second-term rent. 
We get £90 from invested capital against 
£90 of net income from rent. Why 
should the landlord get more? Why 
should the Government propose to give 
him more? Why should the Govern- 
ment suggest by these extraordinary 
limits that he ought to get more? 
I know the reply that will be made 


here. The calculation is accurate. It 
will stand against any amount of 
criticism. But the landlord insists upon 


getting a 3 per cent. investment. He 
desires a gilt-edged security for the 
ragged title deeds of Irish Land. And 
he will say further that the Land 
Conference of which I was a Member 
recommended that he should get it. I 
admit that it is all perfectly true. But, 
speaking for mys«lf, at least, and I think 
for my three colleagues in this House, 
we made the recommendation in question 
on the assumption of a State bonus of 
£20,000,000. The State bonus stands 
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in the Bill at £12,000,000. Let the 
House not misunderstand me. I am 
not complaining. I am not asking that 
it should at present be increased. But 
I am not willing to put a load on the 
tenant's back under which he must 
entirely break down and involve us all 
in disaster—in order that the landlord 
should,get, not a fair price, but an inflated 
security. If there are to be sacrifices in 
this matter—and there must be—these 
must be mutual. If the State can go 
no further, if the tenant, by paying 
twenty-three years’ purchase, has gone 
the length that is safe—surely 
landlord may reasonably be asked to 
forego a first class security for that which 
is, perhaps, the most questionable security 
in the country. 


But I must now ask the House 
to lift the curtain a little bit further 
as regards the landlord’s position under 
the Bill. He will get first of all the full 
economic value of the land, and perhaps 
more, from the tenant. He will also get 
£12,000,000 of a free grant from the 
State in excess of value. Is this all ? 
By no means. Right through the Bill 
in Sub-section after Sub-section there is 
a submerged bonus--all of it flowing 
straight in the same direction. Take the 
costs of transfer. The whole of these 
costs, or the main portion, will be borne 
by the State. This is an enormous 
bonus in itself, and when the work is 
completed it will probably represent 
two or three million pounds sterling. 
Take next the provision for the sale of 
demesne lands. A landlord, having sold 
his tenanted land, may sell his demesne 
to the Land Commission, buy it back, 
and pay the money, up to £20,000, in 
sixty-eight and a half years. He will 
thus have money at 2? per cent. to repay 
interest on mortgages at 44 and 5 per 
cent. This is another submerged bonus. 
Take again the encumbered landlord— 
and most of the Irish landlords are in 
this position. I know an estate where 
the gross income is £2,000—the net is 
£500, owing to heavy interest on all 
kinds of incumbrances. The mere relief 
of getting rid of this heavy interest will 
be in all such cases a bonus in itself. 
I calculate that on this special estate 
the net income of the landlord instead 


of being £500, as now, will be £750, | 
Bill, it may well turr out that land may 


by merely getting rid of the high interest. 
Again, within the last five 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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the landlord has been freed from the 
half of the poor rate which he formerly 
paid. He has, within the same period, 
got £1,000,000 in the matter of tithe 
rent charge. And, putting all these 
items together, I say he leaves the battle- 
field not beaten and disgraced, not plun- 
dered or robbed, but with all the 
honours of war, his “ basket full of all 
manner of store.” He loses nothing— 
he gains heavily by this bloodless revo- 
lution. I do not complain. I do not 
denounce this measure as a landlords’ 
relief Bill, I have advised all over 
whom I have influence that it is worth 
their while to pay something for the 
relief which this Bill aims at giving. 
I have said in my place here that, for the 
State, agrarian peace in Ireland is worth 
untold millions to the Empire. But 
whilst it is right under existing circum- 
stances that these gentlemen should 
receive just and even gererous treatment, 
they have no right to escape laden 
with the spoils of war, no right to burden 
the tenant and leave a legacy of future 
trouble for the State. And I say now 
that twenty-three years’ purchase of 
the second and nineteen years of the 
first- term rents from the tenant 
is a sufficient maximum to meet all the 
necessities of the case. It is as much as 
it is safe to place on the tenant’s back, 
As a matter of simple fact the maximum 
under the Bill is a little over twenty- 
eight years of the second-term, and 
twenty-five of the first-term. Tenants 
will not and ought not to give these prices. 
The State would incur the gravest peril 
were they to do so, and as such prices 
are not required to secure the landlord a 
full equivalent for his rent, I trust the 
Bill will be altered in this respect and 
that no such dangerous standard will be 
set up. The same alteration is necessary 
in Clause 1. I am afraid this is a very 
technical part of my criticism, but the 
amendment is necessary to secure the 
successful and safe working of the Bill. 
The limits in both zones as to the 
minimum reductions ought to be widened 
from ten to at least fifteen in the case of 
second-term rents, and from twenty 
to at least twenty-five in the case of 
first-terms. This is a matter in which 
the State has a vital interest. If the 
limit stands at ten and twenty, as in the 
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for which no real or adequate security 
exists. Let it be borne in mind that all 
inspection of the land by skilled valuers, 
as‘in the past, is abolished. The entire 
safety of the State under Clause 1 depends 
upon the limit of reduction being sufficient. 
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The past history of land purchase proves 
that tenants will, in many cases, give 
more than they ought to give for the 
land. Applications for loans, amounting 
to £70,000, have been rejected upon this 
very ground last year. And when I 
tell the House that since the. Act 
commenced applications for something 
like a million sterling have been rejected 
by the Land Commission, because the 
landlords and the tenants agreed to a 
price for which there was no security in 
the land, it will be seen that the whole 
safety of the State, apart from that of 
the tenant, depends upon the margin not 
being cut so fine as in the Bill. My 
contention, on the other hand, is that the 
limits at the other end of the zone, which 
establish a maximum reduction, and by 
so doing enforce a minimum price, ought 
to be altogether removed. In whose 
interests are these limits set up? The 
State proposes that the landlord shall not 
sell to a tenant unless upon certain 
conditions, The terms must be 10 per 
cent. under the second term and 20 per 
cent. under the first term rent. But 
they must not be more than 30 or 40 
per cent. less. I would like at least an 
intelligent answer to the question of 
why this limit stands in the Bill. In 
whose interest is) this limit enforced 4 
Not, surely, in the interest of the State. 
The lower the price the greater the 
security of the State, Not, certainly, in 
the interest of the tenant. His interests 
are all against the fixing of a minimum 
price—all in the direction of the play of a 
freemarket. The limit isclearly in favour 
of the landlord. And why should this ex- 
traordinary weapon be used in his behalf ? 
Is he incapable of protecting his own 
interests? He is not compelled to sell. 
Why should he be legally restrained in 
arriving at terms with his tenants ? 
Why should the owner of an agricultural 
slum—and there are agricultural slums in 
Ireland—be cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined within these limits? I may be told 
that the judicial rent having been fixed, 
the slum ought to be subject to the same 
purchase terms as other land. But that 
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to judicial rents and much more than 
Irish Members generally will be prepared 
to concede. The truth is, this minimum 
limit is indefensible. The State has no 
right to fix a minimum price. Its 
primary, if not its sole duty is to secure 
the safety of the taxpayer. It has no 
right to inflate the price in the interest of 
the landlord, and by so doing to imperil 





the State and unduly burden the tenant. 


Up to this point I have been dealing 
with judicial tenants. But there are, 
perhaps, close upon 100,000 tenants who 
either have not gone into the Land Court, 
or who have been legally barred from 
doing so. These tenants can purchase 
under the present Acts, and it is not pro- 
posed to debar them from participating 
in the benefits of this Bill. How are 
these people treated under Clause 1 4 
They may be taken all round as the most 
rack-rented tenants in the country. Their 
unrevised rack rents are treated, for the 
purpose of sale, under the Bill as “the 
existing rent.” In thousands of these 
cases annual abatements have been made 





| rents, it will be found to amount to some- 





takes a good deal for granted in regard 


by landlords. The rents were too much 
for the landlords even, and without any 


| pressure they have made annual abate 


ments. No account is taken of these. 
All such tenants are dealt with on the 


basis of “the existing rent.” Talk of 
bonuses! If we take the difference 
between the judicial rents and these 


thing between 30 and 40 per cent. By 
adhering to the Bill in these 100,000 
cases we give the landlord an additional 
bonus to this extent. This is not just. 
It is not equitable. And those people, 
deprived of a fair rent in the past, ought 
not to be further penalised. These rents 
ought to be reduced for the purpose of 
purchase—they ought to be dealt with 
as a separate class, and the terms of 
purchase ought to be based upon the fact 
that these are rack rents. All such 
rents ought to be placed in a special Sub- 
section with a minimum reduction of at 
least 33 per cent. I have still another 
point on finance before I pass to the other 
parts of the Bill. I desire now to draw 
the attention of the House to the method of 
repayment under this Bill. The authors 
of the measure appear to have been 
content to secure the landlord a lavish 
equivalent for his income, and, at the 
same time, by spreading the repayment 
over a long period, to assure the tenant 
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a reduction in his annual rent. I do 
not complain of the working principle 
embodied in these two propositions. 
But I do complain of the manner in 
which it has been worked out. The 
landlord gets out of the imbroglio, as I 
have shown, with drums beating and 
banners waving. But how does the 
tenant fare? And pray let the House 
remember, what should never in these 
discussions be forgotten, that the interest 
of the State is bound up with fair terms 
to the tenant. If he is oppressed 
the State must suffer. The advance 
to him ts made upon terms that 
are, it may at once be conceded, 
generous. He gets the whole of 
the purchase money at 2} per cent. 
And as the operation is calculated upon 
a 3} annuity the redemption period is 
sixty-eight-and-a-half years, and the Sink- 
ing Fund is ten shillings, or }y per cent. 
This is one of the things in the Bill to 
which the more thoughtful amongst the 
Ulster farmers strongly object. What the 
Bill really does is to ensure a reduction 
on the annual payments by spreading 
these over a very long period of time. We 
talk of Sinking Funds to people who do 
not really know what the phrase covers. 
In this case the Sinking Fund is the 
tenant’s own money—the money which 
he pays annually to redeem the loan. All 
the rest of his payment is interest on the 
advance—and interest, I admit, at a most 
advantageous rate. Why has the Sinking 
Fund been reduced in this Bill to 10s. ? 
In the Ashbourne Acts it was, I think, 
17s. 6d. In the Acts of 1891 and 1896 
it was £1. The higher the Sinking Fund 
the sooner the tenant is clear of his 
liability. The lower it is the longer he 
goes on paying—and paying interest as 
well as capital. I again ask—Why has the 
Sinking Fund been lowered to 10s. in 
this Bill? It is not, of course, to deceive 
people. That is impossible, because 
nobody capable of thinking can be de- 
ceived. It has been lowered because the 
whole financial plan of the Bill demanded 
it. You could not have your results 
without doing so. 
by this procedure the Bill will impose a 
burden upon the tenant, and place the 
State in some uncertainty if not in actual 
peril. By the Ashbourne Act of 1885 





everything was plain sailing. The tenant 
redeemed his loan by a 4 per cent. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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annuity in forty-nine years. In_ this 
case the Sinking Fund was 17s. 64d, 
No vital alteration was made by the 
Act of 1891, when this House voted 
credit to the extent of £33,000,000 
for this purpose. The Act of 1896, 
however, did introduce a great change. 
It first established the principle of 
decadal reductions. The period of re- 
payment was lengthened from forty-nine 
to seventy-three years. Stock was to be 
taken at the close of the first, second, and 


third decennial periods. Interest was 
only to be charged on _ outstanding 


capital, and, as a result, the reduction on 
the first decade amounted to 10 per cent. 
and two further reductions will follow in 
twenty years. This Bill abolishes this 
plan, although nearly the whole of the 
purchasers had elected to accept it. The 
plan had to be abolished. It could not 
be earried out with a Sinking Fund of 
10s. And I ask the House to consider 
well this important change. We are 
carrying out a great revolution. Those 
of us who know most about Ireland are 
full of hope. We believe in the magic 
power of ownership. We believe the land 
will produce far more in the future than 
it has produced in the past. We believe 
that peace will pay everybody concerned 
better than turmoil. But it is a far ery 
to Loch Awe. No one can venture to 
say what the state of agriculture may be 
thirty, forty, or fifty years hence. A 
man may now start paying his annuity 


full of hope. His successor, under 
different circumstances, may stagger 
under it, may fall, and then we shall 
all wish we had never’ been born, 
It is on this ground I lament the 
abolition of the decadal reductions. 


They were a great encouragement to the 
They were a real security to the 
A man will go on amidst diffi- 
culties with relief in front. He may go 
down with no hope of relief. Alike, 
then, in the interest of the State and the 
tenant, I ask for the re-consideration of 
this matter. The Irish tenant will pay 
a little more cheerfully now—if he can 
look forward to reductions in the future. 


tenant. 
State. 


will cost the State nothing. It will be, | 
in reality, a policy of insurance against | 
future loss. I plead for an increase in | 
the Sinking Fund and the maintenance | 
of the decadal system of reductions. 
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To sum up on finance, I say that, first, | aid of the Land Commission. The Com- 
the Bill goes too far in relief of the landlord | mission thereupon makes all inquiries 
by seeking in reality to give him a 3 per | — thus saving him the trouble of negotia- 
cent. security—in exchange for that | tion with the occupiers. It names the 
which is not equal to 4 per cent. in the price. The landlord is not compelled to 
market ; second, it does this by fixing a accept this price. But, if he does, and 
minimum price for the land—and by three-fourths of the tenants agree to 
seeking to secure terms that are at once | buy, a recalcitrant fourth, who then 
burdensome, if not impossible, for the | become the tenants of the Land Com- 
tenant, and risky, if not absolutely | mission, are thereupon deprived of all 
dangerous, for the State ; third, the land-| -icht to enter the Land Court to have 
lord can get out with perfect safety on | heir rents revised. Now I do not say 
receiving a maximum price from the! ghaot a minority of tenants ought to be 
tenant of twenty-three years’ purchase of | 31). to prevent, or even to endanger, the 
second and of nineteen on first-term | wend a of i etets Mathin wo the 
rents—which, plus the State bonus, | © 7 Sere 8 li 
means twenty-two and twenty-six years’ kind. But why is there not mutuality 

marie 3 a 7. 7" of treatment between the two parties ? 
purchase. Anything more is dangerous The t ‘ ia eilin ak tithe 
alike for the tenant and the taxpayer ; eee eee ~ 
fourth, the financial arrangements ought refuse to purchase on the terms named 

: g g : 
by the Land Commission. They are 


to be so recast as to permit of the : : 
system of decadal reductions being forthwith penalised. But the landlord, 


after setting the Commission in motion, 
and putting the country to the cost of 
inspection, is quite at liberty to refuse 

[ come now to another vital part of the terms. He need not sell. He is not 
the Bill, viz., the interference which it | penalised in any way. He is not even 
proposes to sanction with the tenant’s asked to pay the costs. If compulsion is 
rights under the Act of 1881. The to be used against the tenants who 
right hon. Gentleman apparently carries refuse to accept the Land Commi- 
the Act of 1881 on his brain. He never sion terms, why is it not used 
makes a speech in England without against the landlord who may be guilty 
denouncing it. Lately he declared of precisely the same conduct? Here 
before some audience, more or less| you penalise the tenant. There you 
ignorant of the question, that by the! allow the landlord the exercise of 
Act of 1881 Mr. Gladstone gave Ireland| his free and unfette:ed discretion. 
litigation instead of justice. This is one| [Things are even worse—for you allow 
oi those half truths that avoid a good | in certain cases Sub-section B Clause 17 
deal. Let me state this undoubted fact | a bare majority to compel or penalise a 
in another way. The Act of 1881 gave | minority—and you allow the land Judge, 
to the Irish tenant the right to recover of all men in the world, to suspend the 
for his own use the property. which had | Act of 1881 at his will and pleasure. If 
been stolen from him for centuries.|I am told that such provisions are 
The Act of 1881 assessed and valued | necessary because in all such cases the 
the respective interests of landlord and | Land Commission would be the landlord 
tenant in the land, and so made a/and could not therefore fix the fair rent 
Purchase Bill such as this possible. | of such holdings, several answers may 
The Act of 1881 just enabled England, be made. The County Court Judge is, 
tohold Ireland, and no more. Thisisthe| under the Act of 1881, a rent-fixing 
real truth about the Act of 1881. And1) authority, and all such cases might be 


maintained, alike in the interest of the 
State and the tenant purchaser. 





32 in | 
ance | 


speak the mind of every holder of land in 
Ireland when I say that we do not 
mean to allow that Act to be vitally 
touched or interfered with ustil oceupy- 
ing ownership is an established fact. 
Let me show the House what the Bill 
proposes to do in this respect. By 
Clause 5 any landowner desirous of 
selling his estate can call in the 





dealt wi h in that Court, or, following 
the precedents of the 40th Section of the 
Act of 1896, you might treat these tenants 
as purchasers. Or, better still, you could 
treat the consenting tenants as the 
estate,andleave thenotcontentsas tenants 
of the landlord. The right hon. Gentle- 
man as a thorough-going opponent of 
compulsion applied to the landlord to 
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sell. He does not object, however, to 
compel tenants to buy. Well, I say here 
from my place that we shall resist and 
fight against all these attacks, covert and 
above-board, on the Act of 1881. The 
real strength of the tenant’s position lies 
in the fact that all these rents are 
liable to revision eight and ten years 
hence. If we cannot secure legal and 
direct compulsion in this House, we 
shall certainly not give away that form 
of indirect compulsion which the third 
fixing of the judicial rents secures to us. 
This is a matter which no tenant's 
representative can palter with. It 
admits of no compromise. 


I now come to deal with that which is 
a new departure in land purchase—the 
denial of the freehold to the purchaser. 
Whatever may be said on this head, it 
cannot be denied that the propos:l to 
make one-eighth of the advance irre- 
deemable is a novelty. The 80,000 men 
who have already bought are freeholders. 
And I dare to say that it is this very 
sense of ownership which has been at 
the root of all the success that has 
attended the experiment. What does 
the Bill propose in this respect? Take a 
holding the second-term rent of which 
is £100. It is bought at a reduction 
of say 10 per cent., viz. £90. The 
tenant goes on paying £90 for sixty- 
eight and a half years, and for ever after 
a rent charge of £11 5s. This is not 
ownership. This perpetual rent charge 
establishes a new form of landlordism— 
that of the Crown. There is no doubt 
much to be said for the principle of 
land nationalisation. I have sat under 
the spell of Mr. Henry George; his 
was an attractive and an alluring policy. 
And, given a new country to begin with, 
1 should unhesitatingly adopt the 
principle of nationalisation of the land, 
and probabiy of a good deal else beside 
But Ireland is not a new country. You 
cannot put new wine into old bottles, or 
they will break. You cannot mend an 
old garment with new cloth. You must 
do the best you can under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case that is to be 
dealt with, and Ireland with 500,000 
tenant occupiers is nut an inviting bit 
of ground on which to start the theory 
o land nationalisation I object to 
this provision and this new policy because 
(a) it perpetuates and does not abolish 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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landlordism, (b) it destroys the sense of 
ownership upon which we mainly rely 
for success, (c) because no cause has 
been shown for such a radical change in 
policy. I am aware that it has been 
held to be necessary for the State to 
maintain control, after the loan has been 
repaid, over reckless mortgaging, sub- 
dividing, and sub-letting of the land. 
I entirely agree. At the Land Con- 
ference | contended for this principle 
against some of my colleagues. But this 
control can be secured by a nominal quit 
rent as effectively as by a policy which, 
in my judgment, would destroy to a 
large extent the incentive to exertion 
which the Land Purchase Acts contain. 
I trust, therefore, that the reservation 
of one-eighth will not be persisted in. 

I have not aimed at any detailed ex- 
amination of the Bill. That would be 
an impossibility in a speech on the 
Second Reading. Ihave tried to indicate 
points of crucial importance upon which 
much will have to be said in Com- 
mittee. And before I sit down I desire 
to ask for information upon some points 
that are either not clear in the Bill or 
are not dealt with. In the first place, I 
desire to ask whether it is proposed that 
all holdings such as residential holdings 
and town parks, which can be purchased 
under the present Acts, should be under 
no disability in the new Act? Secondly, 
is it intended to maintain the limit of 
advance set up in the Land Purchase 
Act of 1888—a limit avowedly fixed 
owing to the advance for the purpose of 
land purchase being limited in amount { 
Thirdly, I wish to know whether it is 
proposed to make any arrangements for 
the redemption of drainage charges ? 

There are, however, two points I have 
not dealt with—the labourers and the 
Land Law. I corroborate the remark of 
the hon. and learned Member for Water- 
ford, that the Labourers Clauses are 
perfectly grotesque as a settlement of the 
question. The labourers do not require 
new legislation in principle. They require 
the present Acts to be made workable 
and effective. Parliament has clothed 
local authorities in Ireland — with 
adequate powers. These authorities do 
not always show a disposition to exercise 
these powers. The labourer requires 4 
decent sanitary house with a plot of 
ground. 
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and County Councils, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and finally before the Privy 
Council. The Acts are therefore strangled 
by the machinery. This is the evil to be 
dealt with-—and as a remedy for this evil 
the clauses in the Bill are perfectly use- 
less. During the recent South Antrim 
Election the right hon. Gentleman sent 
down his private secretary to announce 
to the labourers of that constituency, in 
his name, that the Government intended 
to drain the Bann and bring in a 
Labourers’ Bill. The floods have not yet 
subsided in the neighbourhood of the 
Bann, and the Labourers’ Bill, I suppose, is 
embodied in these three clauses that 
will do little or nothing to solve a 
difficult and urgent problem — the 
housing of the poorest class in Ireland. 
I have no right to give the right hon. 
Gentleman advice, but I say frankly 
that the labourers will not look at 
these clauses. He will be well advised 
to withdraw these clauses, and face the 
problem on the lines of the Labourers’ 
Acts rather than in this Bill. 


Then one word on the Land Law. 
As regards the Land Law portion of 
the Bill, I am not disposed seriously 
I agree that if money 
is to be spent largely on land purchase 
the Government has a right to save 
it in other directions. And I confess 
that I shall not be sorry when the 
aruiy of temporary sub-commissioners, 
legal and lay, is disbanded. The whole 
system of temporary employment in 
fixing rents is indefensible. These men, 
in the main, are invertebrates who 
simply follow the lead of the Chief 
Commissioners—a body of men who are 
utterly ignorant of the value of land. 
But I do make objection to one proposal. 
In Clause 80 there is a provision that 
an application to fix a fair rent, where 
the rent does not exceed £5, may be 
decided on the report of one  sub- 
commissioner, and that an appeal shall 
only lie upon three grounds: First, that 
the man has no right to get a rent 
fixed; secondly, that the order is bad 
on the face of it; and thirdly, that 
the rent has been varied more than 
20 per cent. Mark the mutuality. Tlie 
landlord can appeal if the variation 
is more than 20 per cent.. but the 
tenant cannot appeal if he considers 
the reduction inadequate. All through 





{4 May 1903} 
the Bill there is this want of mutuality. 
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The hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford referred to Mr. Wrench. I 
do not agree with+a great deal that 
has been said about Mr. Wrench. 
There must be a landlord or a landlords’ 
representative on the Commission. I 
have known Mr. Wrench for a very 
long time. He has a great knowledge 
of the Land Commission work; he is 
a man of the world, and is quite 
capable of taking a broad view of 
things if he has to do it, and I have 
no doubt when he is not working with 
Mr. Justice Meredith and Mr. Fitzgerald 
large views may present themselves, 
But I wish to state most distinctly 
that while I raise no objection to 
Mr. Wrench holding this position, I do 
raise objection to his remaining a 
member of the Congested Districts 
Board. He has enough to do without 
troubling the Congested Districts Board. 
There must be one member of the 
Land Commission on the Congested 
Districts Board, and as you have so 
effectually isolated Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien, you might as well give him 
that position. I may as well say right 
out that Clause 76 (4) will be strongly 
resisted by myself and others. Mr. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, tested by his merits, 
has already received at the hands of 
the State far more than he deserved, 
He never had the slightest practice at 
the Irish Bar. In the early days of 
the Act of 1881 he was literally hunted 
out of Armagh and Tyrone as an 
Assistant Legal Commissioner. By 
methods that are well-known he was 
pitchforked into the position he now 
holds. And in that postion he has 
done as much as any of his colleagues 
to keep the land fire burning and 
Ireland in trouble. He and his have 
done very well out of the country— 
and the Government will in his case 
do well to let sleeping dogs lie. 


I apologise to the House for the length 
at which I have trespassed upon its 
patience. But the Bill deals with a 
difficult and complicated question to 
which I have devoted my whole time 
and strength for years. I have been 
asked over and over again since this 
measure was introduced whether it 
would settle the question. I hope I am 
under no illusions—and 1 know that 
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**settle’’ is a big word, representing a 
great deal, and it is upon this one thing 
that the whole question turns. But 
assuming one thing—that the right 
hon. Gentleman keeps an open mind in 
Committee—that the terms of sale and 
purchase come through that ordeal in 
a possible shape, fair to tenant and land- 
lord alike—assuming this, | believe that 
seven-eighths of the Irish landlords will 
sell. The bonus, in my opinion, will 
prove irresistible. That there will be a 
remnant who will fight on I have no 
manner of doubt. There is not an Irish 
Member who could not name some of 
these men. But their position will be 
utterly untenable. And if the bonus 
could be limited in time and distributed 
uniformly, as the Land Conference re- 
commended, a great impetus wou'd be 
given to sale in all such cases. The 
right hon. Gentleman thinks he can 
accomplish this work without compulsion. 
I disagree with him. ‘This Bill has been 
born of compulsion. 


incur a grave responsibility if we for a 
moment stood in the way of a Govern- 
ment carrying out a great scheme such 
as is embodied in this Bill. What I call 


the remnant can, and will be, dealt with | 


in due season. 

The last point I make has reference 
to the position of British Members in 
regard to this question. If I repre- 
sented a British constituency, | should 
think very little of the bonus of 
£12,000,000; but I should think 
much and long over the advance of 
£100.000,000 required to carry out 
this great scheme. 
this House have discussed this matter 
with me since the Bill was first intro- 
duced. And how does the case stand? 
There are two risks to be run—one real, 
the other more or less unreal, just as 
people look at it. I tell the House 
frankly that if it places an impossible 
burden upon the tenant, if it induces 
him to purchase upon impossible terms 
merely to enrich landlords, then a day 
of disaster will inevitably come. This 
is the real and certain risk. If Clause 1 
is not amended the House will invite 
disaster. As to all talk of a general 
disike against payment—of a combina- 
tion to enforce political aims by refusal 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


{COMMONS} 


But those of us | 
who have been the strongest in demand- | 
ing this solution of the question would | 


Many Members of | 
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to pay in the future, I treat this as an 
absolutely unreal risk. It is mere 
surmise — the mutterings of prophets 
who do not know Ireland, who do not 
know the Irish people. Behind yoy 
have the past twenty years, with its 
record of honest payments; in front 
you have your Guarantee Fund, out of 
which any loss can be instantly recouped, 
You have the passion for theland, which 
is the great governing fact in this 
question, and, above all, you have that 
blessed longing for peace and appease- 
ment and reconciliation which dis- 
tinguishes the Ireland of to-day from 
|the Ireland of the past. You have 
landlord and tenant, leader and _ led, 
northern protestant and _ southern 
catholic, all at one all agreed as to 
this policy. There is not an atom of 
risk save and except that which this 
House could itself avoid, and alike in 
the interest of England and Ireland I 
support the Second Reading of this 
Bill, in the confident telief that, when 
reasonably amended, it opens up a new 
chapter in the relations of the two 
countries—so long united in name but 
| separated in heart, feeling and aspiration. 











*Mr. ASHTON (Bedfordshire, Luton): 
This isa matter of interest to the tax- 
payers as well as to. the landlords and 
tenants. I do not believe there is any 
great amount of risk to the British 
ratepayer in regard to the large loan 
that it is proposed to make to the 
tenants of Ireland under the Bill. I 
much prefer the system put forward by 
| Mr. Gladstone's Bill in 1886 When the 
| right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House told us this afternoon that 
matters are very much changed, and 
seemed to argue that the secvrity was 
as good as it would have been under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, I, for one, did not 
agree with him. It appears to me that 
under Mr. Gladstone's Bill you not only 
had the whole of the security you will 
get under this Bill 
further security in the fact that an 
Irish authority collected the rents, and, 
further, the still more important fact that 
the whole of the Irish revenue would 
come into the hands of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer before the Irish could spend 4 
single penny, and in case the money had 








but you had the | 
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should distinctly have a lien on the 
whole of theIrish revenue, which you 
will not have under this Bill. While I 
am not afraid of the Irish tenants not 
paying the instalments in case we lend 
them all this money. I believe there is 
greater security under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill and the system of an Irish authority. 
Every year the risk of Irish tenants 
giving up their holdings and refusing to 
pay their instalments grows less and 
less. But leaving the question of 
security for the £100,000,000, I 
should like to say a few words about 
the large amount of money we are pro- 
posing to give as a dole to the Irish land- 
lords to induce them to sell under this 
Bill. £12,060,000 is a sum we cannot 
expect the British taxpayer to give 
without a thorough discussion and inves- 
tigation of the details of this Bill, and it 
appears to me, looking from the point of 
view of the British taxpayer, it is a very 
large bribe to offer to the Irish landlords 
under the Bill. I am entirely in favour 
of the prine’ple of land purchase, and 
of the principle of treating Irish land- 
lords not only fairly but generously, but 
I think that under this Bill a great deal 
more than justice is going to be done. 
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And, it being half-past seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this Evening’s Sitting. 

EVENING SITTING. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 

Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Amendment to Question [4th 
May], “That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


Which Amendment was, 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.’ ”—(M>r. Coghill.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. ASHTON: The price to be given 
for this land compares very strangely 
with the price to be given in 1886 under 
Mr. Gladstone con- 
sidered twenty years would be sufficient 
to satisfy the claims of Irish landowners. 
He took twenty years as his standard. 


i 
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Land Bill. 


Under the Bill no landlord was to get 
morethantwenty-t wo years purchase, and 
he gave itas his opinion that the average 
price would not be more than 
seventeen years’ purchase of the 
rents. That opinion is strongly 
borne out by the facts, because 
we heard this aiternoon, from the Leader 
of the Opposition, I think, that the 
average purchase price under the Land 
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Acts has been almost exactly seven- 
teen and a half years _ purchase. 
Well, Sir, that, compared from 


the British taxpayers’ point of view, 
with the price to be given under this 
Bill is very much smaller. The price to 
be given under this Billis more generous 
in two ways. In the first place it gives 
a bonus to the landlords, and in the 
second it gives a much larger number of 
years’ purchase, the total result of the 


two combined being to give  be- 
tween twenty-five and_ thirty-three 


years’ purchase on the present rental 
of the land. That is a very large 
order indeed, and I think it requires 
some justification at the hands of the 
Government when we know that land in 
Ireland under ordinary circumstances is 


sold at seventeen years’ purchase, 
and when we know that _ agri- 
cultural land in this country will 
not sell without amenities at any- 
thing like that price. We are told 


we must give this large price in order to 
induce the landlords to sell. But if we 
are to give this bonus and these favourable 
terms we have a right to demand that 
the landowners shall be coerced into 
selling ; if we are to give these terms we 
ought to be given the right of compul 
sory purchase, and I do not believe that 
this Bill will work satisfactorily un- 
less it provides that this land 
shall be purchased compulsorily from 
the landowners. Unless it is made 
compulsory, I feel sure there will be a 
large number of landowners who will 
hold back in the hope that if they hold 
back long enough better terms will be 
offered to them. Why could we not have 
compulsion in this matter? We have 
compulsion now-a-days for the purchase 
of property for the public good ; we have 
admitted on this side for years that where 
it is in the interest of the public that 
property should be taken it should be 
taken at a fair price and no more, and | 
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am glad to notice that in the last year or 
two the Conservative Party has accepted 
this view. 

In the session of last year this House 
thought it was desirable, in the in- 
terest of London that the water com- 
panies should be purchased, but what was 
the principle of purchase in that case ? 
They took the companies’ property by 
compulsory purchase, but they provided 
that no sum was to be given in compensa- 
tion for compulsory purchase. Again, 
we have another Bill in the interests of 
London, under which it is proposed that 
the property of the dock and pier com- 
panies shall be taken, because it is 
believed it will be for the benefit of Lon- 
don, and there a fair price without 
compensation is to be given. If that is 
to be the way in which English property 
owners are to be treated, I fail to see why 
Irish owners should be put on an entirely 
different footing. Why is it right that 
English owners should have their property 
taken from them compulsorily, without 
any bonus being given, and on the other 
hand, Irish landowners, who are not even 
compelled to sell, should receive a bonus ? 
I think that requires from the Govern- 
ment some explanation to the taxpayers. 
Some explanation should be given as to 
why Irish owners are to be put in a 
superior position to owners of property 
in this country. I have tried to see why 
this difference should be made, and I con- 
fess I have been driven to the conclusion 
that though you might get justice for the 
landowner and the tenant in Ireland 
and the taxpayers of this country in 
this House, when this Bill goes to 
the House of Lords you cannot get 
it through unless you give a good bribe 
to the landowners, and I look on this 
£12,000,000 as a bribe given to the 
House of Lords for passing this Bill ; and 
I believe even though we waited till—I 
had almost said a more satisfactory 
Government — a Liberal Government 
Was In power we should never be able 
to get such a Bill as this through the 
House of Lords without giving a bribe 
to the owners of land in Ireland. That 
Is the price we have to pay for getting 
the Bills of the representatives of the 
people in this House confirmed by the 
House of Lords. 

I turn now to another part of the Bill, 
the question of the Demesne Lands. Mr. 
Gladstone in his Bill of 1886, if I 


Mr. Ashton. 
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| 
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remember right, left the demesne lands 
entirely out of his Bill. I think he 
was right, but in this Bill we are giving 
the landowners power to sell their 
demesne land and then to buy it back 
again, and also allow the landowners to 
have the same benefits as are given to 
the tenants in the way of borrowing 
the purchase money. You are going to 
advance the landowner the money to 
buy back his own land in sixty-eight 
and a-half years, and I fail to see why 
the owners of demesne lands should be 
dealt with in this way. I would 
willingly sell £20,000 worth of land and 
then buy it again in sixty-eight and 
a-half years. I should get the money 
advanced from the Government at 3} 
per cent. while I could invest in safe 
enough securities at 3} per cent., and at 
the end of the sixty eight and a-half 
years I should still have the money for 
which I was receiving 34 per cent. and 
my heirs would have tlie property free 
of all obligation. I fail to see why this 
advantage should be given to Irish 
landowners if it is not given to English, 
Scotch and Welsh owners in the same 
way. I approach this from the point 
of view of the British taxpayer, and I 
say, though we are willing to risk our 
money, we want to limit our risk as far 
as possible. I know it will be said that 
many of these lands are heavily en- 
cumbered, but my reply to that is, I 
regret to say, that in England a great 
many estates are also heavily encum- 
bered. I do not see why these men 
should be risking their money to pay off 
encumbered estates in Ireland. The 
Government talk ofa loan of £100,000,000, 
but I think that amount will probably 
be increased to £150,000,000. When Mr. 
Gladstone made his estimate of the cost 
of the land for the whole of [reland he 
estimated that the amount required to be 
advanced would be £180,000,000. If it was 
£180,000,000 then, why should it be less 
now! I donot think even the Chief 
Secretary can argue that land has so 
fallen in value that it is now only worth 
£100,000,000. 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. ATKINSON, London 
derry, N.): There have been two revisions 
of rent. 
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*Mr. ASHTON : Yes, but that will not 
account fora difference of £80,000,000, and 
it is only somejestates the rent of which 
have been revised twice. 


Mr. ATKINSON: And there have 


been a lot sold. 


*Mr. ASHTON : Now I pass from the 
demesne lands to the question of mortgag- 
ing these holdings. Iam gladthe Govern- 
ment are not going to allow these small 
holdings to be divided, but I am sorry to 
see they are going to allow the small 
holder to mortgage his holding. We all 
know that one of the greatest risks run 
is that of the small holder mortgaging his 
holding and falling into the hands of the 
moneylender. This is the case not only 
in Ireland but all over the world. We 
have a good example of it in the case of 
our Indian Empire, the Government of 
which is never free from trying to evolve 
some scheme to free the ryot. I should 
like to see in this Bill a provision that no 
mortgaging of small holdings should be 
allowed at all. Looking into the question 
of mortgage in India I find there a case 
where a few years ago, the Government 


had reclaimed some land by means of irriga- — i 
) 6 | of the landowner as the British garrison, 


tion and that with respect to that they 
passed a law that none of that land should 
be mortgaged at all. That shows that, in 
theopinion of the officials of India, it is possi- 
ble to keep these holdings free from mort- 
gages. If it is felt that there ought to be 
some power of mortgage I feel it would be 
a more satisfactory condition of things 
to have some provision in the Act 
analogous to the American Homesteads 
Act, so as to prevent a small holder being 
sold up and cleared off his land. If we 
are going to spend £100,000,000 in 
Ireland it is of immense importance to 
us that the small holders should be 
satisfied with the arrangement, and if 
they are to be ejected from their holdings 
in time to come for mortgage debts it 
will be a very serious blot on this Act. 
Therefore I should like to see some such 
provision as that incorporated in the 
American Homesteads Act, which provides 
that the house and a certain number of 
acres round it, enough to provide for the 
holders, shall not be taken away from the 
occupants for debt. It may be said if 
the occupiers are not to mortgage their 
property they will not be able to raise 
money to carry on. I do not think that 
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is so. They can raise money without 
mortgaging their land. 


In the Native State} of India the 
ryots cannot be ejected from their land, 
yet the moneylender is as willing to 
lend money in the Native States as in 
the British. Such a provision would 
get rid of a lot of rotten finance. In 
spite of what I may have said against 
this Bill I believe, in its present form, 
and still more if it had dealt more 
tenderly with the British taxpayers, it will 
not only be of enormous advantage to 
Ireland but to the Empire as a whole, 
and although I dislike very much some 
of its provisions I shall certainly vote for 
the Second Reading in the hope that 
something may be done in Committee to 
remedy its great defects. It will be of 
enormous advantage to the peasants of 
Ireland, who, under the hopes born of the 
Bill, will, I believe, turn into one of the 
most industrious sets of peasants in the 
world. When they feel that all they earn 
is going into their own pockets we may 
rest assured that industry will make Ire- 
land a much happier and more prosperous 
country than she has been in the past. 
Another advantage that is going to be 
derived from the Bill is the discontinuance 


He has felt himself to be one of the British 
garrison and has placed himself in that 
position very largely for fear of what 
might happen to his land. Under this 
Bill he will take a very different position 
in Ireland to what he has taken in the 
past. We shall now, I think, find both 
working for the common good of Ireland. 
The landowner up to now has put his 
personal interest in his property first and 
his patriotism in the second place, but 
anyone who knows the Irish landowners 
knows, however that may be, that there is 
no one who is fonder of his country 
and more wishful for its good. 
I believe that there will be a large 
number of Irish landowners who, in the 
future, will take a personal interest in the 
affairs of their country because the 
tenants, having no longer any fear of 
them, will be willing to work with them, 
and the landlords will take their proper 
position just as the English landlords do 
in this country. In future it will not be 
so much a question of the land, but it will 
be a question of Progressives and Con- 
servatives in Ireland, and many landlords 
will be found to join with the Nationalist 
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Members in their demand for the better 
GovernmentofIreland. Hithertotheland- 
lords have supported the Dublin Castle 
system because they have looked upon it 
as the fortress of their land-owning rights, 
but when that system has disappeared the 
landlords of Ireland will be as anxious 
as hon. Gentlemen from Ireland to re- 
form the Government of Ireland. But 
how are you going to get rid of “ Castle” 
rule without setting up some large form 
of local government—I do not say Home 
Rule, which stinks in the nostrils of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but some 
system of government under which you 
will get the landowners of Ireland join- 
ing with the Nationalists for the better 
government of Ireland. When that 
time arrives it will be a happy day for 
Ireland and for Great Britain, as well as 
for the Empire at large. 


*Sir JOHN COLOMB: While I 
agree with much that has been said in 
this debate, many observations have been 
made with which I disagree. Com- 
pulsion upon the landlords to seli has 
been advocated, but if the State compels 
the landlord to sell it must also compel 
the tenantsto buy, and these must be 
such terms as will be sound and fair to 
the State and the tenant. With regard 
to the speech of the Leader of the Op- 
position he took up his position, on the 
top of the purchase fence; on the one 
sideof the fence was the ditch of compul- 
sion and on the other the sound ground 
of voluntary purchase, and when the 
right hon. Gentleman concluded I could 
not tell on which side of the fence he 
was coming down. He said thatthe policy 
of the Bill altogether hung on the terms 
offered to the tenant, but that is not a 
fair way of putting it. What is more im- 
portant is the terms which the landiord 
will accept. The principle of this Bill 
is voluntary purchase, and you can 
onl carry out that policy by offer- 
ing a sufficient inducement to both 
sides, inducement to the vendor to 
sell and to the purchaser to buy. 
Therefore, I cannot understand the 
position taken up by the Leader of the 
Opposition. The right hon. Gentleman 
also objects to a fixed rent over a long 
period. But how are you to carry out 
any system of State purchase but by 
a rent over a_ long period ? 


Mr. Ashton. 
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leaves us in a state of confusion and 
doubt. I think my interruption in the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Waterford was misunderstood. When 
he stated that the landlords of Ireland 
had agreed to compulsion being applied 
in the congested districts, I ventured to 
ask him his authority. I did not in- 
terrupt him unnecessarily and with the 
intention of laying a trap, as he appeared 
to think. In reply to my interruption 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford read a statement made by 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee which to 
the House seemed to settle the question 
against me. That Committee was got 
together by the spontaneous efforts of 
two or three men who sent out circulars, 
There are 10,000 or 12,000 landlords in 
Ireland, but these gentlemen only sent 
out voting papers to about 4,000. 
Of this total something over 1,100 
voted for a conference, about 300 voted 
against it, and 2,500 never answered at 
all. I think those who did not vote 
must be regarded “is mostly against the 
proposal, because it was popular to vote 
for and unpopular to vote against. 


The hon. Member for Waterford has 
stated that the landlords have agreed 
to sale being made compulsory in the 
congested districts after five years. But 
the statement which the hon. Member 
read in proof of his point was made only 
by Lord Dunraven’s Committee, and 
not by the Landowners’ Convention. 
Passing to the Bill itself this measure is 
introduced under most extraordinary 
circumstances. Be it real, deep and 
lasting, or simulated and superficial, the 
fact remains that at the present moment 
the Irish landlord lionandthe tenant lamb 
or vice versa seem more inclined to lie 
down in peace together than ever they 
have done before. I am obliged to trouble 
the House with some observations about 
myself personally. By every material and 
sentimental tie I am connected with Ire- 
land ; but, as the representative of an 
English constituency, I am bound to look 
on the Bill as it affects the general tax- 
payer. If I thought it was a bribe to 
Ireland to keep quiet or to give up Home 
Rule, I should not support it. If you once 
commence paying blackmail you will 
have to go on with it, and there has been 
too much tendency in the past to deal 
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. with Ireland in this way. The Act of 


1881 was looked upon as a bribe to the 
many out of the pockets of the few. Under 
these circumstances it did not settle 
Ireland at all. That Act has had many 
effects. It failed to quiet the tenants and 
it has done more, for it has poisoned the 
social atmosphere of Ireland by the 
State fixing of rents at an artificial value, 
and in defiance of all economic laws ; it 
has put a State premium upon deteriora- 
tion of land and demoralised the people. 
In consequence of upsetting the economic 
conditons which exist inall other countries, 
the Act has had a most deplorable effect 
upon the artizan class in the rural districts. 
In the rural districts, carpenters, joiners, 
and every kind of skilled labourers have 
lost their employment in consequence, 
and they have fled to the large towns of 
this country to add to the congestion in 
Great Britain. As the Leader of the 
House stated to-day, the Act of 1881 and 
this State fixing of rent has made the 
position in Ireland intolerable. Therefore 
it has got to be remedied, and must be 
dealt with. Parliament, representing the 
people, in 1881 started Ireland on the 
road to ruin, and has brought her in 
twenty-one years to the edge of the 
abyss of economic perdition which is now 
visible to all thinking men. No one 
who knows the real facts can deny that 
Ireland must be rescued, and it is vital 
to the interests of the United Kingdom 
todo this. It is not a mere question 
of owners and occupiers, or a question 
of the interests of people of any 
particular class, but it is the interest of 
the whole body politic. It was Parliament 
which made that terrific blunder in 1881, 
and it is Parliament and the people of 


the United Kingdom in 1903 who 
must pay for that blunder. The Act 


of 1849 was founded upon the security 
of property in Ireland, and in consequence 
of that Act millions of British money 
have been invested in Ireland on the 
security of Irish land. This Encumbered 
Estates Act of 1849 had for its object 
the attraction of British capital to 
[reland, and it succeeded because in 
those days there was a firm faith in the 
Parliamentary title and rights secured 
hy law. But the Act of 1881 changed 
all that, and not only repelled more 
capital from Ireland but locked up the 
capital already there. Consequently, 


the landlords were placed between the 
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devil and the deep sea. They had to 
meet the interest on the security, while 
there was a constant reduction and whitt- 
ling down by the State of the value of the 
land and of the landlords means to pay. 
Looking at the matter from the point of 
view of my constituency and the British 
taxpayer, it is important, not merely to 
Ireland but to the general public, that 
some means should be found of re- 
leasing that capital and enabling it 
to be free without disastrous losses, 
For general reasons, and on behalf af 
the general taxpayer, I strongly support 
that principle of this Bill. We have now 
to consider the remedy. The wholesale 
repeal of the Act of 1881 is a matter 
beyond the region of practical politics. 
That would be another breach of faith 
on the part of Parliament, and would 
make confusion worse confounded. To 
amend the method of State revision, pro- 
cedure is a necessary palliative, but it 
would be nocure. Now we come to the 
question of dual ownership. My hon. 
friend the Member for Islington dealt 
with that point, and he showed that 
this Bill could not abolish dualownership. 
Every occupier of a house in London 
who pays a head rent is a dual owner. 
Every weekly tenant in the east or 
south of London is, for the week, a dual 
owner, and to say that this Bill is going 
to abolish dual ownership is claiming 
for it something which is not true. 
What the Bill does is for sixty-eight 
and a-half years to make the State 
a dual owner, and after that period it 
keeps the State as a dual owner with a 
smaller interest. The real change pro- 
posed is that the contract between the 
State as a dual owner will be permanent 
as regards time and invariable as regards 
rent. The essence of the transformation 
to be effected by the Bill when it is com 
pletely accomplished is the invariability of 
rent and the abolition of interference by 
the State in fixing values. The system 
of the State fixing of values in Ireland I 
look upon as a real gaoler of British 
capital invested in land in Ireland, which, 
if thus released, might be applied to Irish 
industry but which is now locked up in 
Ireland and incapable of being applied to 
that purpose. Speaking as a Member 
foran English constituency, I am not 
frightened by the magnitude of the 
financial transaction involved in this 
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Bill I am more frightened at the, 


growing danger of the economic condition 
of, Ireland if you do nothing at all. That 
is my ground as an English Member for 
giving my support to the Bill. 


Now I turn to the principle of the. 


measure, which is designed to relieve us of 
this incubus of State fixing of rents. AsI 
see the Bill. it is mainly this. 
as the basis of correct rental the sum of 
£4,000,000. The Bill proposes, by loans 
and cash payments from the Exchequer, 
to induce the owners to sell and the 
tenants to buy, and the process is to be 
this. The owners are to make their 
lands over to the State, and the State 
is to vest them in the occupiers on 
certain conditions. The transaction is 
to be purely voluntary, and, therefore, 
to what extent the Bill will become 
-operative entirely depends upon the 
attractions it offers to both the owners 
and the occupiers. The terms offered 
to both—and I shall express my views 
upon them—are the essence of the Bill. 
These are matters which I think can be 
dealt with in Committee, and I shall not 
make any observations upon the details. 
What I wish to point out—and it is 
very important—is that the business of 
taking over real property from one 
party and conveying it to another is a 
tedious, intricate, and costly process. It 
involves heavy legal and other expenses. 


In private transactions of such sales of | 


real property this expense falls on both 
the vendor and the purchaser alike. 
Under this Bill the State occupies the 
position of the honest broker, and all 
the cost and labour and anxiety of the 
transaction falls upon the owner, while 
the purchaser entirely escapes. The 
landlord, if he makes up his mind to 
sell, has to go through all the labour, 
toil, anxiety, and cost of putting his 
property be ore the Commissioners in 
such a form as to make it possible for 
them to deal withit. The tenant, having 
signed his agreement to purchase, has 
nothing more to do thanto go about his 
farm, attend to his business, and wait until 
the time when, without any cost or 
trouble, the State vests the ownership in 
him. This is veryimportant, and I think 
the House willsee why I have mentioned 
it. This Bill does provide for meeting the 
cost of the owners by a grant of 


Sir John Colomb. 
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£12,000,000— that is about, roughly 
speaking, 10 per cent. on the total 
| purchase money. It also provides for 
_all the expenses of the State Broker, and 
| the establishment, on sucha scale as may 
| be necessary, of a new department of 
Estates Commissioners with an army 
|of salaried civil servants, all future 
claimants for pensions. The £12,000,000 
grant is called a bonus. 
|Gentleman who preceded me called it a 
dole and a bribe to the landlords. Well, 
hon. Members are entitled to call it by 
any name they like, but what | am 
endeavouring to do is to show what 
this really means in regard to the 
owners. | really think that those who 
use the terms ‘‘ bribe” and “dole” 
regarding a grant which is to cover 
costs, are really not conversant with the 
facts of the position. It is not a dole, it 
is not a bribe, and it is not a bonus. 
It is a fund to provide for the payment 
of the lawyers, costs and conveyance 
expenses, which are unavoidable. Law- 
yers must be paid, and when they are 
satisfied, and the expenses met, very 
little, I think, will be left out of this 
£12,000,000 to go into the landlord’s 
pocket as cash to provide interest 
for the support of his family. | 
think it will mostly find its way into 
the lawyer’s pocket. Another point 
which I wish to draw _ attention 
to is that when the _ transaction 
is complete and the occupier has a 
reduced rent, having had no disturb- 
ance, and no anxiety, the landlord has 
the anxiety of making and watching 
investments, and of adapting himself 
to an entirely new condition of things. 
I think, therefore, I am entitled to say, 
on behalf of the landlords of Ireland, 
that it is neither just nor fair to talk 
of this twelve millions as a dole. a bribe, 
or a bonus to the landlords. 


In looking at this Bill with reference 
to the future of my country the 
tests I apply to judge of its value 
are very briefly these. I think that 
neither time nor money will make 
this Bill successful unless its provisions 
work with and not against economic 
laws. In summarising the position 
‘of Ireland you may broadly classify 
all the land of Ireland under three 
heads. There are the great grazing 


farms, there are the large mixed pasture | 
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and tillage lands, and there are the 
multitudinous small holdings. The 
grazing farms of the big tenants are 
mostly in the eastern part, and the 
multitudinous small holdings are mostly 
in the west. Whatis the position in the 
west of these multitudinous small 
occupiers? It is that of labourers with 
allotments and no demand for their 
labour. That is really the true econo- 
mic position. The grazing farms depend 
upon not labour, but upon cattle. The big 
mixed pasture and tillage farms depend 
upon both labour and stock. In view 
of the free foreign importation of grain, 
tillage, except in relation to stock 
rearing, does not pay, so stock and 
butter are the mainstays of Irish 
agricultural industry. Providence has 
given Ireland natura] advantages which 
favour dairy farming and stock rearing. 
Given equal knowledge and equal skill 
Great Britain could not compete against 
Ireland in a given area in stock rearing 
and dairy produce. The _ smaller 
farmers rear calves, but these calves 
they must sell as yearlings, for they 
have not land enough to feed them 
afterwards. It is the big farmers 
who buy the yearlings, and a_ blow 
struck at the graziersand big farmers 
would bea blowstruck at the saleand price 
of stock in the congested districts. I do 
attach very great importance to this parti- 
cular question. When you remember 
that the big mixed farms require labour, 
and that the multitude of labourers with 
allotments in the West have labour to 
give, it will be seen that any injury done 
to the big farmer is really an injury to 
small occupiers in the neighbourhood 
and in congested districts. ‘There- 
fore I say that the big farmer is 
not aman to injure but to encourage, 
and one condition which is a principle in 
the Bill, and to which I strongly object, 
is the exclusion of the big farmers from 
the operation of the measure. I think 
it is important to the economic position of 
Ireland that you should help to improve 
their position. I think from the point of 
view of labour, and from the point of view 
of the reciprocal economic value to the 
small occupier, the big farmers, who 
are the advance guard of agriculture in| 
Ireland ought not tobe excluded. They 
are the leaders of thought and example | 
in the localities, and as a good influence | 
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for social order and economic stability 
they ought to be encouraged as a 
matter of high policy, and, therefore, 
when the Bill comes to the Committee 
stage, I shall most certainly move an 
Amendment to include the big farmers, 
and enable them to purchase under this 
Bill. 

There is an important point connected 
with the finance principle on which this 
Bill is founded, and that is, that the pur- 
chase money is to be calculated on the 
fixed basis of the second-term rents. That 
is to say, it is to be based upon rents 
arbitrarily fixed for the second period 
by a method and procedure which has 
been condemned by the impartial Royal 
Commission presided over by Mr. Justice 
Fry. For my own part, 1 do not care 
about phrases, formule, and _ theories, 
for in practice I believe that the question 
between the owner and the occupier, 
contemplating purchase and sale, is 
not the number of years purchase but 
the amount the owner will receive in 
cash, and the annual instalments the 
occupier will have to pay. I believe 
the adoption of the second-term rents as 
the fixed standard of computation will be 
a dangerous principle if the State fixing 
of rents is to proceed as before and now 
on unsold estates. By this Bill it seems 
that this State fixing of rents is to go 
on. The sanguine view of my right 
hon. friend the Chief Secretary is that, 
under the provisions of this Bill, 
its administration will be so easily 
carried out that fifteen years will see 
the whole of the land of Ireland trans- 
ferred from the owners to the tenants. 
I believe that to be altogether too 
sanguine a view. I believe it will be 
nearer thirty years, and if you want to 
expedite it you will have to deal with 
the agents and the solicitors. You must 
recollect that they are the advisers of 
the landlords, and that it is not to their 
interest that landed property should be 
sold. As a practical man, I say that if 
you wish to expedite the transfer con- 
templated by this Bill you mustremember 
what human nature is, and you must give 
agents and solicitors an interest in the 
sale and purchase. If you are going to 
set up the second-term rents as the per- 


| manent standard, I want to show youthe 


position you are going to get into, You 
will have, side by side with this State 
3A 
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rent-fixing method, which has been 
condemned by the Royal Commission, 
another system, and in eight years 
time you will have third-term rents. 
You will then have rents fixed 20 per 
cent. below the present figures. You can 
pretty well judge what thesub-commission 
courts will do with the third-term rents 
by what they have done on the second- 
term. There is no doubt that the 
Chief Secretary may have an answer to 
this, and I am only putting it forward 
as my view of the case. It is essential 
in a matter like this that all views 
should be put forward in order to give 
the Government and the right hon. 
Gentleman a chance of seeing where 
they are wrong. In eight years—that 
isin 1911—only one halt of the tenants 
will, under this Bill, have purchased, 
that is according to the sanguine calcu- 
lations of my right hon. friend, and the 
other half will be waiting to purchase. 
If, then, in 1911, 20 per cent. is taken 
off second-term rents, you must face the 
position that the half who have purchased 
will consider they have a_ grievance. 
The half who have not yet purchased 
will then expect to be allowed to do so 
on the basis of third-term rents, 20 per 
cent. less than the second-term rents. 
This Bill set up two competing depart- 
ments, and the Government must find 
themselves in a position where they must 
choose between two courses. They now 
have to choose between Codlin and Short, 
and say whether the Land Conference 
sectnd-term rent basis or the revising 
system of rent is the friend. I urge that 
this Bill ought to bar the fixing of third- 
term rents. 


I am in general in favour of the decadal 
reduction principle of the Act of 1891 
as really advantageous to the State. 
I would remark that the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, like all converts 
to a new faith, is more violent than 
his new Leader in his demands. I will 
not congratulate the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford on his recruit. 
The hon. Member for Waterford himself 
expressed his strong admiration for the 
principle of the Bill, and his intention to 
support it, and then he proceeded to 
name nine points he considered vital 
and which he will fight to have 
amended. And then there were many 
other objections which the hon. Member 
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had to the Bill—so many that he refrained 
from mentioning them. That is a very 
funny way of giving loyal support to the 
Bill: However, that is a matter for the 
hon. Member, and not for me, I say, on 
behalf of the landlords—[Laughter}|—I 
am not ashamed to be a landlord ; I have 
no reason to be so. I do not wish to say 
anything to disturb the good humour of 
tion. Members opposite, but I have the 
right to say what I consider to be the 
real attitude of the Irish landlords on this 
Bill. It is this, that they support the 
measure because it is the only practically 
possible remedy for the economic collapse of 
Ireland under the operation of the Act of 
1881. They only demand fair play and 
reasonable and just consideration. They 
recognise the economic chaos into which 
the Act of 1881 has plunged their country, 
and they are ready to sacrifice their senti- 
ment—it is a trial, but they are ready to 
do so. They, however, consider that the 
country and Parliament have no right or 
title to do the State service by robbing 
them and sacrificing their interests, and 
they will do what they can, by all con- 
stitutional means, to enforce their claims, 
and they trust to the honour of Parlia- 
ment to do them simple justice. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Accord- 
ing to the Chief Secretary this is 
the forty-first Irish Land Bill that has 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons in the last forty years, and of that 
number I should think at least thirty-five 
have been introduced since the opening of 
the present land war in the year 1879. 
I think all those Members who were in 
the House to-night at the time the 
Prime Minister delivered his most elo- 
quent and powerful speech will recollect 
that that right hon. Gentleman described 
the existing land system of Ireland as —I 
quote his exact words— 


** As bad as could be imagined, and that there 
was no fault attaching to any land system 
which does not attach tothe present land system 
in Ireland.” 

That was not a very brilliant record of 
forty years’ continuous effort to give usa 
good land system in Ireland. I venture 
te say that upon that testimony of the 
Prime Minister some of the withers of 
hon. Members opposite must have been 
wrung, and they must have put to them- 
selves the question, “‘ After all, does the 
House of Commons rule Ireland?” The 
Land Question is still unsettled in Ire- 
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land, notwithstanding these years of 
effort, and now, to-night, we are asked to 
read for the second time a Land Bill more 
far-reaching and larger in its provisions 
than any introduced into the House of 
Commons since the year 1881. [ ask 
hon. Members at this stage in this most 
painful and tragic history —I may add, this 
somewhat disgraceful history to England— 
why is it that throughout all these years 
failure has ever dogged every attempt of 
this House to settle the Land Question in 
Ireland? Why is it that after forty 
Land Acts we are now gifted with a 
system so complicated that the only men 

who can thrive under it are the lawyers ; 

a system by which the industry of Ireland 

is cribbed, cabined, confined, ruined, and 

crushed, and by which poverty and social 

disorder are made permanent in the 

country ? If this has been the result of 

all your exertions and debates, it is 

because that throughout these years it has 

heen the practice and custom of Ministers 

to disregard and treat with contempt the™ 
opinion of those sent across the Channel 

to speak in the House of Commons on 

behalf of Ireland. There has been 

one exception to that long list of 

dismal failures to which the Prime 

Minister alluded—one solitary excep- 

tion, as far as» my knowledge goes, 

one Act which, so far as it went, was an 

unmitigated success—that was the 

Ashbourne Act. Why was it a success ? 

Because, so far as I know—for I was 

absent from the country at the time—it 

owed its existence to a private arrange- 

ment made by the Irish Party with the 

Tory Government of the day, and because 

in the case of that Act alone the opinion 

of the Irish National Party was allowed 

to prevail. 


[ come down for a moment to the 
last great Land Act, the Act of 1896. 
When that Act was passed Ireland was 
peaceable, the forces of the National 
Party were paralysed, and the Government 
had Irelana completely in their hands. 
We were then told that the Land Question 
was settled in Ireland for many genera- 
tions ; but I myself ventured to prophesy 
that it was not settled for a single 
generation, and that as soon as the un- 
fortunate divisions which then paralysed 
the National forces in Ireland passed 
away, as I thought they would, the Land 
Question in Ireland would emerge as 
acute and as clamorous as ever. Has 
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that prophecy been verified or has it not ? 
I refer to it not for the purpose of glorify- 
ing its prescience but in order to impress 
on Parliament the folly and the madness of 
attempting to settle this difficult and 
complicated Irish question, which goes 
down to the root of Irish life, and at the 
same time neglecting the opinion of the 
Irish people. Let me say a word on one 
great question which always crops up in 
these debates. The present land system 
is traced back by certain hon. Members 
to the Land Act of 1881. I have heard 
over and over again in this House, 
and it has been repeated to-night, the 
Land Act condemned as the root and 
source of all the trouble in Ireland and 
the disorganisation of its people. Lord 
Dunraven, in a speech delivered at the 
Constitutional Club on the 29th April, 
said that the Act of 1881 had had 
disastrous consequences to the landlord 
class, had demoralised the people, and 
had been ruinous to the main industry of 
the country—agriculture. His Lordship 
said that he could not see how it coula 
have been otherwise. Parliament might 
shirk its responsibility, but it could not 
deny that it had, from the best motives, 
forced upon Ireland legislation which had 
proved to be demoralising to the people 
and ruinous to the main industry of the 
country. What a travesty of the truth! 
The Act of 1881 had demoralised the 
people of Ireland! One would suppose 
to listen to those who condemn the Land 
Act of 1881 that Ireland was a paradise 
of peace and of social and industrial 
prosperity before the passing of that Act. 
It was a hell; and I say that the Act of 
1881 was the first step taken in the 
emancipation of our people, who before 
that Act was passed were nothing but 
serfs. It is from the Act of 1881 that 
dates the emancipation of our country 
from agrarian crime, and if to-day a con- 
siderable section of Irish landlords has 
happily attained to a more reasonable 
frame of mind it is due in large measure 
to twenty years’ experience of that Act. 
And the Irish people are not so dead to 
all sense of gratitude for political wisdom 
exhibited towards them as not to recognise 
that, after our own right hand and our 
own organisation, they had to thank that 
great statesman, Mr. Gladstone, who, in 
spite of fierce and ferocious opposition, 
struck the first link from the fetters 
which had bound them through the ages, 
and recognised the right of the Irish 
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people to property on their own soil. If 
to-day we are discussing a great measure 
which contains the potency and promise 
of the final emancipation of the Irish 
people, it is Mr. Gladstone we have to 
think for clearing the road. Hon. 
Members opposite talk about their policy 
of land purchase. I must correct the 
Prime Minister himself in that respect. 
H: was wrong to-night when he said that 
the policy of land purchase, so far as this 
House was concerned, took its origin in 
the Secretary of State for India in 1883. 
That is not true. The policy of land 
purchase, so far as this House is concerned, 
took its origin from John Bright during 
the debates on the Land Act of 1870. It 
was further extended by the Act of 1881 ; 
but, after all, where did the policy of land 
purchase as the only and final settlement 
oi the Land Question take its real origin ? 
It took its origin from the Land League. 
I would remind hon. Members that when 
the Act of 1881 was introduced, the 
leaders of the Land League declared to 
this House and to the country that no 
tinkering with rent would settle this 
question, and that the only policy giving 
promise of social peace to Ireland was 
the policy we are now engaged in dis- 
cussing in this Bill. 

And now I ask is there not a deep 
le‘son involved in this retrospect of 
twenty-three years? Now, after twenty- 
three years of fierce struggle, after 
the expenditure of many millions of 
money in Land Courts and in prosecu- 
tions, after passing many Coercion Acts, 
after thousands of imprisonments and 
evictions, and after twenty-three years 
of social war you are now asked, so far as 
the principal object of the Bill is con- 
cerned, to carry out a policy which was 
condemned as socialism and confiscation 
twenty-three years ago. Many speakers 
have alluded to the remarkable circum- 
stances under which the present Bill was 
introduced. No one who knows Ireland, 
or has been involved in the land struggle 
for the last score of years, will deny for a 
moment that the circumstances under 
which the Government have approached 
the solution of this problem on the 
present occasion are entirely unparalleled. 
There is no doubt that an opportunity 
presents itself to the present Ministry, 
such as no Irish Government ever had 
before, of settling this matter, and the 
question which everyone in Ireland is 


asking himself day and night with extra- 
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ordinary and feverish interest is, “ Will 
the Government rise to the occasion, and 
give us at last social peace in Ireland after 
all these centuries and generations of 
war?” The hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment asked— 


rovided we 


“What are we going to get, 
Are we 


give all this money and this credit? 


| going to get some political result ?” 


No, I do not think you are, from the 
Unionist point of view. The Prime 
Minister very frankly and very honour- 
ably replied-— 

‘*That is not what the Government are 
looking for; that is not what the Government 
ought to look for.” 

We, on our side, are content to aid the 
Government, and give them every fair 
play in endeavouring to settle this great 
social war. Some Unionists think that 
by ending the social war in Ireland, by 
introducing good Government in the 
sphere of law and order instead of what 
has so long prevailed, they will strengthen 
the Union; but they are mistaken; 
the national demand will survive a land 
settlement. Let the Union take care of 
itself in the future. Ido not think the 
Government are looking for political 
effects in introducing this Bill, and if 
they are, there is a very poor look-out for 
such. I believe the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chief Secretary, is honestly 
desirous of signalising his tenure of 
office in Ireland by solving this question, 
which has proved too hard a nut to crack 
for many of his predecessors. Now, 
there are many people in Ireland who 
still believe that you will never settle 
this Land Question without the applica- 
tion of the principle of compulsion, and 
it is to me a very strange and extra- 
ordinary thing that the Government 
should so shrink from the application of 
compulsion in regard to the minor 
interests of land purchase, when com- 
pulsion, as the right hon. Gentleman 
well knows, and as_ everybody else 
acquainted with the Irish Land Laws 


knows, has been applied for many 
years to the superior and _ middle 
interests. Why should they exempt 


from its operation the only interest in 
the land of Ireland which is the source 
of allthe trouble ? Now, fortunately, on 
the present occasion we have an abso- 
lutely authoritative expression of the 
will and opinion of the Irish people in 
regard to this Bill. That expression 
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was given in detail by the Great Con- 
vention which assembled in Dublin on 
the 17th and 18th of last month. I may 
say of the Convention, of the character 
of its delegates, of the order and earnest- 
ness of its proceedings, that they extorted, 
even from the strongest opponents of 
the tenants’ cause, a meed of admiration. 
Hon. Members will admit that, taking 
into account the fact that the Conven- 
tion was summoned of delegates be- 
longing to an organisation, the foremost 
plank in the platform of which was the 
application of compulsion, and that they 
were called upon to consider a Bill 
which appeared to many of the delegates 
to contemplate an_ extreme price being 
paid for the land, it would not have been 
unnatural to expect strong language and 
strong resolutions from the Convention. 
-I was not present, but I have read very 
carefully the testimony of all sections in 
Ireland as to the sobriety and conciliatory 
manner of the Convention. What was 
the decision arrived at? In the first 
place, it was manifest that the sense 
of the Convention was that the Bill as 
it stands cannot be accepted as a settle- 
ment of the Irish Land Question, or as 
offering any fair prospects of working 
out a settlement of that question. The 
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adopt these Amendments, I. am con- 
vinced that the prospects of their 
measure will be overclouded, that its 
fate will be the same as those of its 
predecessors, and that its passage into 
law will be followed by fresh agitations 
and further Land Bills in the future. 

I will not gointo any elaborate details 
of criticism on this very complicated 
measure, but just recapitulate the points 
of vital importance on which Amend- 
ments are necessary. First of all, the 
maximum limit of reduction must be 
removed and the system of classification 
of second-term rents. There must be 
provision for the protection of future 


tenants and _ caretakers, and full 
and generous’ provision for the 
evicted tenants, and the _ insertion 


of a time limit, after which no 
landlord shall initiate proceedings for 
sale or else lose the benefits of the Bill. 
There is only one other point to which 
I will allude, and that is the clause 
dealing with the Land Judges’ Court. 
I say deliberately that no measure pro- 
posing to settle the Irish Land Question 
can be accepted as satisfactory or hopeful 
which does not contain provisions for 
reforming or bringing to an end that 
extraordinary or maleficent institution, 
the Land Judges’ Court. One-sixth of 





principle and the objects of the Bill had 
the warmest sympathy of the Conven- 
tion, and, without waiving their views as 
to the possible necessity of compulsion, 
the members of the Convention evi- 
dently were determined to give credit to 
the Government for honest intentions 
and for a generous desire for peace; and 
they resolved not to door say anything 
calculated to prevent the Government 
having full fair play in their present 
attempt to settle the Land Question, In 
this spirit the Convention claims only 
such Amendments as seemed to them 
essential to make the Bill acceptable 
and a good working measure for Ireland. 
What [ desire most solemnly to impress 
onthe Government is, that these Amend- 
ments honestly represent the minimum 
of the popular demand. They were not 
put forward in any captious or critical 
spirit, but by a body dominated by a 
very strong desire to smooth the path of 
the Government and open the doors 
of Ireland to a course of peace. And 
if the Government should refuse to 





the land of Ireland is in the hands of 
that Court, and it will thus be seen how 
vital a matter is this particular portion 
of the Bill. 

I wish to say a few words with 
regard to the evicted tenants. The 
manner and spirit in which this subject 
is dealt with will have a great effect on 
the prospects of the Bill and the temper 
in which it will be received in Ireland 
when passed into law. From the point 
of view of the number of people involved 
this is a small question. When the 
Evicted Tenants Act was passed there 
were about 800 of these people. Half of 
them have since disappeared. Some have 
emigrated, some have been reinstated, 
and some have died, so that there are 
only about 400 families now to be dealt 
with. I believe the whole question 
could be settled in a generous way for, 
at the outside, £200,000, in a way that 
would strike the imagination o° Ireland 
and enormously smooth the working of 
this Bill. If you leave any section of the 
people outside the scope of the Bill you 
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will have, wherever they are, centres of | 
ill-feeling and disturbance, which will 


prejudice the mind of Irishmen with 
regard to the working of the Bill. 
When this Bill becomes law the evicted 
tenants will naturally fall into three 
classes. There will be those on the 
estates purchased by the Estates Com- 
mission; there will be those on the 
estates sold by private bargain between 
landlord and tenant ; and there will, in 
the third place, be those on the estates 
of the landlords who will not sell at all, 
or will not sell for seven or eight years. 
I do urge on the Government that they 
should introduce a clause dealing with 
all classes of evicted tenants, and, further- 
more, that some effort should be made 
to get the evicted tenants back into 
their homes. I believe, and I say it 
deliberately, that with a reasonable 
amount of money, and not compulsorily 
but with authority vested in the Estates 
Commissioners to approach the parties 
who may he in possession of these farms, 
friendly and amicable arrangements to 
this end could be made in almost every 
case. Just imagine what a good effect 
that would have on the public temper of 
Ireland if this were carried out success- 
fully. We have heard a great deal about 
conc liation and peace—it would be a 
pleasant thing for Ireland—and I am 
waiting to see some striking proof of the 
desire for it. Here is an opportunity 
for the representatives of the land- 
lords in this House to show a real 
spirit of conciliation. It will not do 
to say to these men that they must 
wait for fifteen or twenty years. The 
whole thing can be done in a year if 
properly approached, and I do hope 
that one result of this Bill will be 
to close up this source of weakness. 


Now I come to the question of price. 
What i: the object of putting into a 
voluntary Bill a minimum price? I 
have not heard throughout the whole of 
the discussion any reason given for this 
minimum. Now, let me give the House 
just one or two figures to show how 
absurd the matteris. I have here the 
Government Return giving theaverage 
rates of purchase in Ireland for the last 
several years. Here are the averages :— 
In 1886 the figures of purchase were 
18 times the rent; 1887, the 
figures were 17°6; 1888, 17 years; 
Mr. Dillon. 
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1889, 16°4; 1890, 16°7; 1891, 17 
years, and so on, the average always 
ranging to about’ 17 years’ pur. 
chase of land. Down to the 3lst Decem- 
ber last the rates rose to 18°1 years; 
but we must remember that that was 
paid in depreciated Land Stock, and was 
really only equal to about 164 years’ 
purchase. Now that is the average. 
But that is not the strongest fact. 
At page seventy-seven of the Re- 
port, taken in counties, the average dur- 
ing the year 1886 varied from 23°6 to 
13°8, and so on ; andfrom 20 to 10°7 dur- 
ing the three years ending 3lst March, 
1894, from 25°1 to 12°5, and from 3lst 
March, 1895, from 21°2 to 6°6. Down 
as low as six years’ purchase, and yet it 
is proposed to put into this Bill, which is 
held to be a benefit to the tenants, a 
minimum price of twenty five years’ pur- 
chase. Was there ever such a thing 
heard of ? The fact is that the values of 
these farms are infinite in variety. There 
are farms worth twenty years’ purchase ; 
some there are worth more than twenty 
years ; but the vast majority of them are 
not worth anything like that. There 
are some not worth ten years, and some 
not worth eight years. To tell me that 
you can put into the Bill a bed of Pro- 
crustes is preposterous. 


the maximum, let 
me in one word state what is the 
present protection. You may re 
member that when you start a system 
of land purchase such as the present 
system there is absolutely no protection 
for the Treasury unless you have some 
system of inspection. In the first place, 
tenants may be coerced by arrears or 
other reasons into bidding prices infinitely 
beyoud the true value, whereupon the 
Treasury and the taxpayer would suffer. 
There is no case of repudiation, because 
everybody will agree there is no danger 
of repudiation ; but what would you do 
if you had the people manifestly 
brought to poverty? What would 
you think it you had a quant ty 
of people here paying more than an 
equivalent ? Therefore the Treasury must 
have some sort of protection. For the 
last few years the Treasury must have 
some protection from collusive and 
dishonest bargains. 1 brought before 
the House some time ago the case of 
a bad debt in which two relatives were 
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concerned. The mother sold to her 
son a farm, and made him the tenant, 
and then they bargained for its sale 
for about three times its value. ‘The 
farm was inspected and sold, and the 
mother and son divided the bargain 
between them. Therefore, they could 
have collusive bargains and large sums 
might be extracted from the Treasury 
if you have not some procedure of this 
kind. Between August, 1885, and 
March, 1895, the advances had been cut 
down from £11,361,000 to £9,884,000 
and more than £1,000,000 had been 
struck off the prices agreed to by the 
landlords and the tenants. In one 
particular instance the tenant agreed 
to pay £525 and the Land Commission 
cut it down to £400, and this action 
was subsequently confirmed. That is 
the way the Treasury has been pro- 
tected, and if you abolish inspection 
you must have some maximum limit, 
because the lower the price at which the 
land is sold the better security there 
will be for the Treasury. If a landlord 
is willing to sell his land cheaply to the 
tenant, why is it the business of the 
State to say: ‘You shall not sell your 
property for what you are willing 
to accept for it?” 


| will pass over the question of 
future tenants, perpetual rent charges, 
and also the subject of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, but I desire 
to emphasise as strongly as I can the 
appeal made by the Chairman in regard 
to grazing ranches. This is a most 
burning question, and if you cannot see 
your way to settle it then your Land 
Bill cannot do much good. When I 
heard the hon. Member for Islington 
declaring that land purchase was doing 
no good, | wondered if he had read the 
report of Mr. Bayley in regard to the 
Dillon Estate. Has the hon. Member 
read that Report, which states that up 
to the date of the purchase of that 
estate the cattle lived in the houses of 
the people? To anyone who visits that 
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for there you will see the people in the 
very poorest districts responding to the 
slightest chance they get to make pro- 
gress. I think Irish Members are about 
the only section of this nation who really 
understand and value the existence of a 
rural population. Your system of big 
farms in this country has sacrificed 
your rural population, and you are 
suffering for it now in the decline of the 
physique of your people. The same 
thing has been going on in Scotland, and 
in Ireland alone the people have clung 
to their small holdings, with the result 
that it is from Ireland that you get the 
best soldiers in the world. In spite of 
emigration, poverty and starvation the 
physique of the people of Ireland to-day 
is better than the physique of the people 
of this country. This really is the great 
question of preserving the remnant of 
the population of Ireland and of en- 
abling the people to live in decency and 
comfort. Your present Bill, however, 
will do nothing of the sort. The object 
of the Congested Districts Board is good, 
but if you pass this Bill in its present 
state the people of Connaught will be 
driven back again to commence agitation. 


There is one other subject which I wish 
to emphasise, and it is in regard to the 
rural labourers. Upon this point I claim 
that we are ahead of this country, 
where you have sacrificed your rural 
population, with the result that the 
farmers of England are now suffering 
accordingly. In Ireland we have in- 
vited the labourer into our national 
organisation, and we have pledged our- 
selves to make his cause our cause, and 
where the farmers have shown selfish- 
ness in this matter we have brought 
our organisation to bear upon them, and 
we have insisted that the labourer shall 
get fair play. I claim that we are 
carrying on a great civilising work, but 
in order to effectively preserve the agti- 
culture of our rural population you must 
give the labourers decent homes and 
make their lives worth living. I think 
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it is deplorable that the right hon. | 


Gentleman will not put into this Bill 
two or three well-drafted clauses that 
would solve this question of the rural 
labourers. This labourers question is 
one which will receive the support of the 
Ulster Members just as much as our sup- 
port. The labourers clauses would pass 
with very little discussion, and I cannot 
conceive why the right hon. Gentleman 
does not boldly face that portion of the 
subject. 


that I feel 


situation in 


said all 
it necessary to say. The 
Ireland is undoubtedly unprecedented 
and amazing. When I left Ireland six 
months ago every breeze was laden with 
the sound of battle, and the air resounded 
The prisons were 


I have now 


with shouts of battle. 
getting crowded, and the leaders of our 
forces were being put into prison. We 
were then described by the Government 
as traitors, with whom there was to be no 
dealing. When I returned three months 
later the whole situation was changed. 
The war had ceased, the prison doors 
were open, and the leaders of all parties 
were using expressions of conciliation 
and showing a desire for peace. The 
change in the situation was extraordinary, 
and’ I must confess that when I came 
home I sometimes asked myself whether, 
like an historic character, I had not been 
asleep for a century, and I wondered 
whether we had not reached the year 
2000. To complete my bewilderment I 
found myself described by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland as belonging to a 
chivalrous nation, the members of which 
arechiefly characterised by their ardent 
desire to pay their debts. This is not 
the time for me to speculate as to what 
powerful influence has been at work to 
produce this miraculous change. The 
situation has been created, and what we 
Mr. Dhillon. 
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have got to do to-day is to deal with it 
and get the most out of it we can for 
our country. About one thing there 
can be no difference of opinion, and 
that is that the situation offers to the 
Government such an opportunity as 
has never occurred since the Act of 
Union was passed for settling the Irish 
Land Question. Thisisa question which 
you cannot ignore. When I hear men 
talking about rejecting this Bill, I want 
to know what they propose todo. Does 
anyone imagine, after the introduction 
of this Bill, and after the speech we have 
listened to from the Prime Minister, that 
the Irish Land Question can be left alone? 
I say that so long as it is left unsettled 
it will remain an ever flowing source of 
evil and mischief in Ireland, and an 
equally great source of weakness to this 
country. When [ hear hon. Members 
talk about the heavy and intolerable 
burden this Bill will lay on the English 
taxpayer I reply that it will lay no such 
burden whatever. As _ regards the 
£12,000,000, it is rather a wrench to 
me to part with it, but I am afraid we 
should not get that sum in any other 
way except by combining with the land- 
lords. But that sum is going to be 
spent in Ireland, and it is really no 
concern of ours, for that money has to 
be spent in Ireland in any case, and the 
only question is whether it shall be 
criminal and 
upon the police. In conclusion, I would 
say a word to my Radical friends in this 
House. I would say to them—I hope 
you will not oppose this Bill, for it is 
removing from your path, in that hour 
which is not far distant when you will 
cross the floor of this House, a mountain ; 
it is settling a questionwhich youcould not 
settle, and where you can do good, and 
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assisting us to obtain those Amendments 
which we claim in this Bill, and which 
will make it a real benefit and the means 
of restoring peace to Ireland. 


Mr. ATKINSON : With the exception 
of my hon. friends who have respectively 
moved and seconded this Amendment, 
almostevery hon. Member who has spoken 
to-night has approved of this Bill, and has 
expressed his readiness to support the 
Second Reading. It is only natural that 
hon. Members should make a protest in 
reference to the Committee points with 
which they disagree, but I am sure they 
will not consider me guilty of any want 
of courtesy if I refuse upon this occasion 
to follow them into a discussion upon 
details of machinery upon which different 
minds may form different conclusions, and 
which, more properly, belong to the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill. 
think that when the Committee stage is 


‘The Government 


reached we shall be able to give good 
reasons for the framing of this measure as 
it is framed, but at the same time we are 
willing to give the most fair and candid 
consideration to every Amendment that 
may be moved, and to every argument 
that may be adduced in support of it. I 
do not propose, therefore, to follow hon. 
Members who have addressed the House 
in the many points upon which they have 
spoken, but I think English Members who 
speak, or profess to speak, on behalf of the 
English taxpayers have a right to demand 
from the Government any arguments 
that may be forthcoming to defend the 
financial provisions of the Bill, and to 
I do 


not intend to enter at all upon a dis- 


show that they are safe and wise. 


cussion of the question as to whether 
this Bill, if passed, will promote or 
retard Home Rule, because I contend 
that if the grievance exists, and if a 
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remedy ought to be provided for it, it is 
the duty of a Unionist Government, 
above all other Governments, to provide 
that remedy irrespective of the effect it 
may have upon the question of Home 
Rule. Therefore, I think it is entirely 
unreasonable that hon. Members who 
have spoken should argue that although 
there may be grievances, and although 
the condition of Ireland is unsatisfactory 
at the present moment, those grievances 
should not be remedied until the National 
Party of Ireland adjure Home Rule as- 
pirations. Therefore, I shall only deal 
with the question of price as it affects 
the British taxpayer. I think that those 
English Members who have discussed 
this matter have left out of consideration 
a good deal of what is the actual con- 
dition of Ireland at the present moment. 
I do not propose to follow at all some of 
those hon. Gentlemen who have preceded 
me into the discussion of the effects of 
the Act of 1881, and the evils which 
have attended it. It may have done 
much good and it might have been 
necessary at the time it was passed, and 
it may have been the only way of 
preserving order in Ireland, but nobody 
acquainted with the condition of things in 
Ireland can deny that it is surrounded with 
complicated agrarian relations and with ex- 
asperating and ever-recurring litigation, 
that it has certainly impoverished land- 
lords —I do not know that it has 
enriched tenants in the same degree— 
that it has evoked a spirit of hostility 
and suspicion between the two partners 
in the partnership you have created 
which retards and prevents improve- 


ments. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): Was there no exasperation in 
1880 3 
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Mr. ATKINSON: I say that it has) natives—to leave things as they are, to 
altogether destroyed any possibility of induce the landlords to sell, or to compel 
co-operation between the two. The right | the landlords to sell. The hon. Member 
hon. Gentleman disagrees with me in for East Mayo complains that we have 
that; he cannot disagree in this—that not taken into account Irish opinion. 
both parties, landlord and tenant, at the That complaint can hardly be justified. 
present moment are anxious to sever I do not know what better expression of 
the bonds that bind them, and to escape | Irish opinionthe Government could obtain 
from that position. Land purchase has before framing their Bill than was fur- 
been proceeding for thirty-four years. nished by the recent Land Conference, 
It has proceeded under the Acts of 1869, which professed to speak on behalf of both 
1870, 1881, 1885, 1888, and 1891, until landlords andtenants. I think the hon. 
at the present time £24,300,000 has Member for East Mayo, when he read 
been lent, £830,000 is being paid in all those statistics about sixteen years 
annuities, and the arrears are £3,000. and seventeen years purchase, and the 
The system has been an eminent success. hon. Member for South Tyrone, when 
Where there is purchase you will findthe he explained that twenty-three years 
social conditions and the standards of purchase was all that he could possibly 
comfort of the purchasers have been sanction, must have forgotten the pro- 
raised, agriculture has been improved, posal of the Land Conference that the 
and, above and beyond all, contentment tenants should purchase at from 15 to 
has been established and peace reigns. 25 per cent. below second-term rents. 
The result is that you have every part 
. of Ireland, the Home Rulers of the south yp T W. RUSSELL: And deeadal 
as well as the Anti-Home Rulers of the reductions. 
north, demanding that facilities should 
be given them to escape from the con- 
dition into which the Act of 1881 has 
placed’ them, and to enable them to 
purchase the farms on which they live. 
No other result could be expected when 


Mr. ATKINSON: There is nothing 
there about seventeen or twenty-three 
years’ purchase—and that the landlords 
should have such a sum as, if invested 
at 3 per cent. or 3} per cent. if guaranteed 
by the State, would bring them in their 
present income less, at the most, than 10 
per cent. I really cannot understand how 
the Government are to proceed in the 
. : ' way of consulting Irish feeling if they 
RE + eh me me are to be confronted with these complaints 
annuity charged on the other. Some- and denunciations when they have taken 
thing, therefore, must be done. If the Irish opinion and in a great degree 
system established by the Act of 1881 framed their measure thereon. I was 


proceeds, you will have that deterioration perfectly astounded to hear my hon. 


one man, who is industrious, sober and 
thrifty, who is faithful to his obligations, 
can see his more thriftless neighbour on 
the other side of the hedge prospering as 
a peasant proprietor, while he himself is 


which it undoubtedly encourages, and friend deliver a long speech to-night, 
-youcan never hope to allay the discontent | the legitimate conclusion of each part of 
| have described. There are three alter- which would be that the report of the Con- 
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ference was misleading, and that it was | struck against the payment of his rent, 
one which no Government should select the guarantee fund would be almost 
as the basis of their measure. Let us sufficient to meet the national defalca- 
see what the demand is. The demand tions. That is the most unlikely thing 
is that a sum of £100,000,000 should that could be conceived, so that English 
be advanced on loan. Is that likely to Members may rest assured that, as far as 
be a safe transaction? Endeavour to the financial provisions are concerned, 
judge of that, first of all, from the past. they will incur no appreciable risk in 
If the tenants have paid in the past I consenting to the advance of this money 
think itisa legitimate inference that they on the terms proposed. 

will pay in the future. In the past, as 
I have said, although they had purchased Several Members have alluded to the 
under the different Acts to the extent of bonus, and objected to it, apparently 
nearly £25,000,000, and the annuities because it was given to the landlords 
amount to £830,000, they are in default @bove and beyond the price of what they 
only £3,000. Would any commercial] Consider to be the price of the land sold. 
business or bank consider such a busi- But hon. Members must remember that 
ness unsafe if at the end they were though land has been bought in the 
only £3,000 to the bad ? ; past at seventeen years purchase of the 
particular rent then paid, the supply of 
that land no longer exists. Landlords 
will not sell at that price, for the good 
and sufficient reason that they cannot 


Mr. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): The £3,000 
are only arrears. 


afford to do so. It is no use telling an 

Mr. ATKINSON: And even thatsum [rish landlord that Irish land is one of 
does not represent irrecoverable debts. the worst securities in the world, that 
[um taking the amount drawn from he should sell it and invest his money in 
the guarantee fund to meet the defaults 3 per cents. Gilt-edged iidililin diaia 
of the year, but it by no means follows the luxury of the rich; risky securities 
that when proceedings are taken are the necessity of the needy. It is no 
the sums will not be recovered, yse telling a man who, after paying his 
and the guarantee fund recouped. heavy encumbrance, has only £500 or 
Is there any reason to suppose that if £600 4 year, to sell his land, invest it in 
£100,000,000 are advanced to create a 3 per cents., from which he will get an in- 
peasant proprietary, the same class of come of £300. He will naturally say that 
men will not observe their obligations jt js better to liveon £600 a year as long 
with the same honesty and punctuality ? 4; he canthan to starve on £300. That 
Then how does the matter stand with js the condition of almost all Irish land- 
regard to the guarantee fund! The Jords. Seventy-five per cent. of the land 
guarantee fund is now nearly £3,000,000 jn Ireland is in settlement. What does 
and £280,000 of that is the cash portion. that mean? It means that these funds 
£3,000,000 represents nearly 3} per cent. are shut out from investment in any- 
on the entire £100,000,000, so that if thing but trustee securities. One hon. 
the entire loan were outstanding to- Member spoke to-night about getting 


morrow, and every tenant in Ireland 34 per cent. on trustee securities. Where 
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that the landlords are encumbered up to 
nearly half their income, so that all they 
have to live on is half the rent they 
receive for the land they own. It is 
therefore absurd to talk about these men 
investing in gilt-edged securities; they 
cannot afford to do it; and they prefer 


to hold to the rent as long as it is there, | 


rather than immediately bring themselves 
to comparative penury in order toprovidea 
secure fund for those who sueceed them 
That is one of the reasons this bonus must 
be offered. But it will not go entirely 
into the landlords’ pockets. In Clause 42 
it is provided that it should aid them in 
bearing the expense of paying off superior 
interests, making a title, and other matters 
of that description. Some of it may re- 
main, but it will not be by any means a 
large proportion. The practical question 
is, will you induce them to sell by these 
offers, or will you endeavour to coerce 
them by a compulsory system? Hon. 
Members sometimes talk very light- 
heartedly about compulsion. Have they 
ever tried to draft a Land Bill on a com- 
pulsory system? Have they ever thought 
of attempting to compel tenants to buy, 
or of establishing a tribunal to fix the 
price with which tenants so compelled 
should be satisfied? Have they ever 
taken into account the fact that of all 
ways of acquiring landed property that 
of compulsion is the most expensive ! 
Take as an illustration an estate, part 
of which is in the possession of the land- 
lord, and part in the possession of the ten- 
Are you to compel the landlord to 
of his 


tenants, and not to be able to sell what is 


ants. 
sell what is in the possession 
in his own possession? If you are, 
unless you abandon all sense of justice 
from your proceedings, you will have 


to do as you do 
Mr. Atkinson. 


in every other 


{COMMONS} 
will you find them? In addition to | 
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system of compulsory sale—viz., pay for 
the consequential injury to what remains. 
You cannot cut out the best bits of an 
estate, or compel a man to sell his land 
and keep the mansion-house, otherwise 
he will have what is practically a worth- 
less drug in the market. I heard an 
hon. Member talk of the injustice of 
selling demesnes, and he said he would be 
very happy to get an advance made to 
him. Really, when hon. Members stand 
up to discuss Irish land legislation in 
that manner they make the whole 
agrarian question different in Ireland to 
that in England. There is no more sense 
in saying that that should be done in 
Ireland which is done in England than 
to suggest that the clothes in which a 
man shivers in in Labrador should be 
put on a man that swelters near the 
Equator. The compulsory system, what- 
ever may be its merits, cannot be cheap, 
and if it is very expensive there is a 
great deal of the expense which you 
cannot put on the purchasing tenant. 
Assuming for the moment that a tenant 
is purchasing a farm close to the demesne, 
and that compensation is given to the 
landlord for the injury done to him, you 
cannot put that on the purchaser—it 
must be borne by the seller. I have 
some knowledge of the procedure and 
methods by which land is acquired by 
the State, and am sure that unless you 
adopt some very different system and 
banish what has hitherto been regarded 
as moral justice, you will not have a 
more costly and more irritating way of 
acquiring land than by compulsion. 
The bonus amounts to £30,000,000 at 
the most, and when all the purchase is 
carried out it can only be £12,000,000, 
and will be paid off every year by a 
Sinking Fund. My right hon. friend says 
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he hopes to introduce economies in 
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Land Bill. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY: 


1322 
Then the 


Ireland that will more than meet the | | eke hon. and learned Gentleman puts 
expenditure and, in addition, bring about | | his own judgment against that of the 


a spirit of peace. 


In connection with the question of price 
the Leader of the Opposition said if the 
tenant were forced to give an extravagant 
price the security would be endangered. 


| Commissioners’ 4 


} 


| was made on both sides. 


Several hon Gentlemen object to the | 


limits that have been introduced into 
the first Clause. In regard to that I 


wish to remind the House that under | 


the purchase system as it at present 
exists, the State is secured by the exercise 


of caution. They are not to advance 


more than can be secured. The result | 


is that anybody who has watched this 
can have no doubt that loans have been 
refused which might with perfect safety 
That 
because those loans were refused at the 
very time that it was possible to keep 
the whole purchase money as a guarantee 


have been made. is conclusive, 


deposit if necessary. That has worked 
unsatisfactorily. I do not believe either 
landlord or tenant is satisfied with the 
exercise of that discretion by the Com- 
missioners. Complaints have been made 
on both sides that sales have been 
retarded by over-caution on the part of 
the Commissioners, 


Mr. 


affects the maximum 


JOHN REDMOND: That only 


price, not the 


minimum. 


Mr. ATKINSON : They refused sales 
that might have been made with perfect 
safety. I do not accuse them of acting 
improperly, but I think they were super- 
sensitive about incurring possible loss, 
and refused loans that might have been 


made with perfect safety. 


| mittee. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I say that objection 
I also say that 
they did not give satisfaction, not that 


they were not right. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY : 
the British taxpayer ? 


Satisfaction to 


Mr. ATKINSON: Therefore in this Bill 
We have de- 
prived them of the exercise of that discre- 


we have superseded that. 


tion, and we have made it compulsory 
upon them to advance the money. But 
if you make that compulsory upon them 
it is obvious that you must fix limits. 
We selected the superior limit for two 


‘reasons, the first to protect the State, 


and the second to protect the tenant. 
Although the landlord and tenant may 
agree, they shall not get an advance that 
will jeopardise the interest of the Stute, 
or that is so extravagant as to be oppres- 
We selected the minimum limit to 
protect the landlord on his side from 
possible oppression and coercion of the 
tenant. 


sive. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But that is the 
reason of the maximum limit. 


Mr. ATKINSON: No. We selected 
the one limit to protect the tenant from 
coercion on the part of the landlord, and 


| the other limit to protect thelandlord from 
‘the tenant. 


The hon. Gentleman has 
said he will raise that question in Com- 
If he does, of course we will be 


| willing to discuss it, and he will not 


expect me to pursue it further on this 
occasion. He also refers to the question 
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of compulsion under Clause 17. I think 
he will admit himself that it is necessary 
to apply some kind of compulsion to 
force a small and reluctant minority of 
tenants not to impede sale. It is said 


Adjournment 


{COMMONS} 





that in those cases where the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant has dispensed with some require- 
ments of price, itis unfair to permit a fair | 
majority of tenants to coerce the re- 
mainder. That is also a matter for dis- 
cussion, but I think it will be seen that 
it is absolutely necessary to select some 
fair proportion so as to prevent a small 
minority bringing things practically to a 
deadlock. Under Section 40 of the Act 
of 1896 tenants can be compelled to buy, 
but we do not wish to exercise any such 





pressure as that upon them. Under 
Section 40 of the Act of 1896 you have | 
offered them a farm at a price, and the 
compulsion you exercise is to compel | 
them to buy it at that price, whereas | 
under this Section you have not offered 
at any price, none having been arranged. 
I submit that those English Members 
who may be apprehensive that the credit 
of this country will be pledged too 
largely, and with some risks to the 
Imperial taxpayers—if they will cast 
their minds back to what has occurred 
in the past, and the mode in which the 
purchase system has been worked in 
Ireland, and the fidelity with which the 
purchasers have discharged their obliga- 
tion, they must come to the conclusion 
that, large as are the sums which are to 
be lent and given, it is a safe pecuniary 
transaction ; no ill results will happen to 
this country, and there is admittedly a 
fair prospect of bringing peace, prosperity 
and contentment to Ireland. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork): I 





beg to move that the debate be adjourned. 
Mr. Atkinson, 
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Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeenshire, §,): 
I think I ought to say on this Motion 
that it is extremely improbable that 
the debate can be concluded to-morrow. 
There are a large number of Members 
desiring to speak upon it, and I think it 
right to let the Government know the 


position. 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. WynpuHam, Dover): 


The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House is not here. I will convey 
to him what has been said, but so far as | 
know, he anticipates that the debate will 
be concluded by 12 o’clock to-morrow 


night. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the debate be now adjourned,”—(Jr. 


| William O’ Brien), put and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


THE BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 
(Turgp READING. ] 
On the Motion for the Third Reading of 
this Bill. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
whether the principle of the Bill would 
be extended to Ireland, and whether it 
was possible to bring in a separate Bill 
dealing with Ireland. 


Mr. WYNDHAM replied that during f 


the last week he had not been in close 
touch with the matter, but he would 
make a note of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s question, and although he 
could not promise that the Bill should 
be applied to Ireland, he would be very 
glad to do what was possible. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


Adjourned at three minutes after 
Twelve o'clock, 
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1325 Petitions. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 5th May, 1903. 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 


Hove, Worthing, and District Tram- 
ways Bill [H.L.]; Witnesses ordered to 
attend the Select Committee. 
> 
Manchester Southern Tramways (Lan- 
t cashire) Bill [H.1.]; A witness ordered to 
. attend the Select Committee. 


> Manchester Southern Tramways 
. (Cheshire) Bill [H.L.]; A witness ordered 
: to attend the Select Committee. 


* South Lancashire Tramways Bill | H.1.]; 
: Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Tram- 
ways Bill [H.L.]; Manchester Southern 
: Tramways (Lancashire) Bill [H.L.]; Man- 
[| chester Southern Tramways (Cheshire) 
E Bill [u.L.]; North Cheshire Tramways 
~ Bill [H.L.]; Report from the Select Com- 
_ mittee, That the Committee adjourned 


., this day at a quarter past Eleven o'clock. 


Sutton Coldfield Corporation Bill 
[H.L.]; Reported from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Amendmentse 


Vi iite bee site ee 


Great Western Railway (Pension Fund) 
Bill; Reported, without Amendment. 


He Est 


Dublin Improvement (Bull Alley Area) 
Bill; Reported, without Amendment. 


Birmingham District Tramways Bill 
F {H.L.]. Committed: The Committee to be 
E proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Liverpool University Bill [H.1.]; 
‘Jewish Colonisation Association Bill 
[H.L.]. Committed. 


Great Northern and City Railway Bill ; 
Read 2*, and committed. 


Broadstairs Gas Bill. Read 2*, and com- 
mitted: The Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 


Bath Corporation Water Bill; Bridg- 
water Gas Bill; East Ardsley Gas Bill ; 
Stoke Newington Borough Council Bill. 
Read 2°, and committed. 
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Midland Railway Bill. Read 2*, and 
committed: The Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


Petitions. 


North Middlesex Gas Bill. 
and committed. 


Read 2°, 


Harrogate Water Bill [u.L.]; Wirral 
Railway Bill [H.1.]; Pelican and British 
Empire Life Office Bill [H.L.]; Harrow 
and Stanmore Gas Bill eu} Read 3°, 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Salford Corporation Bill [H.L.]. Report 
from the Select Committee. That the 
Committee had not proceeded with the 
consideration of the Bill, the opposition 
thereto having been withdrawn; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table: The 
orders made on 9th March and Tuesday 
last discharged, and Bill committed. 


Carmarthenshire Electric Power Bill 
{H.L.]. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, That the Committee had not 
proceeded with the consideration of 
the Bill, no parites having appeared 
in opposition thereto; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table: The 
orders made on the 9th of March and 
Thursday last discharged, and Bill com- 
mitted. 


South Lancashire Tramways Bill 
pe-t.] Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 

ramways Bill [H.L.]; Manchester 
Southern Tramways (Lancashire) Bill 
[H.L.]; Manchester Southern Tramways 
(Cheshire) Bill [H.L.]; North Cheshire 
Tramways Bill er. Report from the 
Committee of Selection, That the Duke 
of Manchester and the Lord Barrymore 
be proposed to the House as members 
of the Select Committee on the said Bills 
in the place of the Lord Zouche of 
Haryngworth and the Lord Ellenborough ; 
read, and agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H. L. ]. 


Petition against: of Procurators and 
Solicitors in Dundee ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


3B 
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SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL [H. .}. 
Petition in favour of: of the Hamilton 
Merchants’ Association ; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

FEE FUND OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The LorD CHANCELLOR | acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid on the Table the Annual 
Account of the Fee Fund of the House 
of Lords. The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table, and to be referred to the 
Select Committee on the House of Lords 
Offices. 


AFRICA No. 3 (1903). 
Report by Mr. A. Whyte on his recent 
travels along the sea coast belt of the 
British East Africa Protectorate. 


TREATY SERIES, No. 7 (1903). 

International Convention relative to 
Bounties on Sugar, signed at Brussels, 
5th March, 1902 (ratifications deposited 
at Brussels, 18th June, 1902, 1st February, 
1903). 

COLONIES (ANNUAL). 

No. 383. Bermuda (Report for 1902). 

Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


BERWICKSHIRE COUNTY TOWN BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Commons Message considered (accord- 
ing to Order): Moved, that this House 
do concur in the following resolution, 
communicated by the Commons, viz., 
That it is expedient that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons be 
appointed to join with a Committee of 
this House to consider and report as to 
the prneciples which should govern 
powers given by Bills and Provisional 
Orders to municipal and other local 
authorities for industrial enterprise within 
or without the area of their jurisdiction— 
(The Lord President (Duke of Devonshire)); 
agreed to; and a Message ordered to 
be sent to the Commons to acquaint 
them therew th. 


{LORDS} 











(Scotland) Bill. 
BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 
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Commons ; read 


Brought from the 
(No. 54.) 


1 ; and to be printed. 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) 
BIULL [H.L. ]. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). Bill reported without Amend- 
ment. Standing Committee negatived. 


THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour of BURLEIGH): My 
Lords, in pursuance of the promise | 
gave to the House last week, the 
Amendments which I then indicated 
have been prepared, and also in pursuance 
of that promise I propose now to move to 
insert them, and subsequently, if that is 
agreed to, to recommit the Bill. I hope 
that these Amendments have covered the 
whole, or nearly the whute of the ground 
of the main objections taken to the Bill 
by the legal societies. I need only, I 
think, refer to one of the questions con 
cerned, because I do not propose at this 
stage, and without further consideration, 
to strike out Clause 8, to which great 
exception has undoubtedly been taken. 
That clause is the one which deals with 
the proposed discontinuance of the 
printed index of places in the search 
register. Objection to that clause is 
taken by many of the legal societies, 
but I think I may say that it practically 
amounts to this, that the index of places 
has served a useful purpose in the past, 
and has been of great assistance to that 
portion of the public who have not the 
search sheet available, except by favour 
of the officials of the Register House. 
The societies, I know, consider that the 
discontinuance of this index would 
hamper the public to some extent in 
their examination of the registers, and 
especially on the ground that there is no 
provision that the public should now have 
access to the search sheet index. On the 
other hand, Lord Low’s Committee were 
of opinion that this index should be 
abolished on the ground that the cost of 
it is wholly out of proportion to its 
usefulness at the present time, and _ its 
abolition was recommended by that 
Committee. I believe myself, and I am 
assured by those who know better than I 
do, that the index of places in the search 
sheet is really sufficient for all purposes. 
I believe also that a great part of the 





objection which has been taken to 
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this clanse is met by the fact that 
the index of names will not be abolished 
under the Bill as I am now proposing to 
amendit. I hore, therefore, that further 
consideration may be given tothe subject, 
and if at subsequent s‘ages it is still 
desired to strike the present Clause 8 
out of the Bill, I will carefully consider 
what is said on both sides. I dv not 
close the door to further compromise on 
that point, but I hope it will not be 
pressed without further and much fuller 
consideration than has been given to it 
heretofore. I beg to move that these 
Amendments be now inserted. 


Amendments made. Bill re committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House; 
and to be printed as amended. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL BILL [#.1.}. 


[SECOND READING. ] 


Order of the day for the Second 


Reading read. 


THe ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: My Lords, I need not trouble 
your Lordships for more than a moment 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, which deals with a technical or 
rather, a purely local matter. There 
is a point in the neighbourhcod of the 
city of Bristol at which three dioceses 
converge, and the arrangements which 
were made a few years ago for the 
adjustment of the boundaries in that 
particular district turned out not to 
work quite satisfactorily. It is desired 
to re-adjust them, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are given, by this Bill, 
power to lay before His Majesty in 
Council an order to rearrange the 
boundaries. The assent of the three 
Bishops concerned has been obtained, 
and there is no opposition to the Bill 
from any quarter. 


On Question, Bill read 2* (according 
to order), and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN 
GULF. 

*Lorp LAMINGTON, who had given 

notice, To ask the Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs for information (1) as to 
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the negotiations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the promoters of the 
Baghdad Railway Company; (2) as to 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in respect of the interests of this countryin 
the Persian Gulf: andto move for Papers, 
said: My Lords, the Question that stands in 
my name was drafted previous to the with- 
drawal of the Baghdad Railway Scheme. 
As that scheme has now been withdrawn 
I do not propose to touch on that portion 
of my Question, except to say that if 
there are any Papers which the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs could lay on the Table 
with reference to that scheme I am sure 
they would be read with interest by the 
public. I now pass to the second portion 
of my Question, which refers to our 
position in the Persian Gulf, and I hope 


the Persian Gulf. 





I shall not be unnecessarily wearying 
your Lordships if I trace very briefly the 
history in connection with our position 
in those parts. It was not until some 
thirty or forty years ago that really the 
Persian Gulf had stricily any right to that 
name. Up till then the major portion of 
the eastern shore of the Gulf had been 
largely held by the State of Muscat. 
Further north there were other petty 
States. On the western shores the 
Turkish power was purely nominal, and 
the British alone really exercised sove- 
reignty, or what are generally conceived 
to be the prerogatives of sovereignty, in 
the Persian Gulf. For the last hundred 
years or so we have discharged adminis- 
trative duties ; we have settled quarrels 
and disputes between various chiefs in 
those regions ; we have put down piracy 
and abolished the slave trade; we alone 
have made any pretence of surveying the 
Gulf ; one of our British companies has 
put down buoys and beacons, and any 
communication with the outer world by 
cable is solely due to the British Govern- 
ment. That is the position in the Persian 
Gulf. We were really supreme, and our 
ascendency was, and, I hope, still is, 
undisputed. In addition, during the course 
of that period of 100 years we sent out 
three large expeditions to fight, some- 
times Persia, and sometimes other tribes. 
We had a flotilla of gunboats on the 
Tigris, and a regiment of British soldiers 
at Baghdad. Again, we and our British- 
Indian subjects alone are really traders 
in the Persian Gulf. We have to main- 





tain establishments, civil and military, at 
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great expense. 
the Persian Gulf has only been achieved 
by the expenditure of large sums of 
money, stated to be millions, and also 
at a great cost of life, for it must be 
mst. saci that the climate is perhaps 
the most unhealthy in any part of the 
world, and has at all times imposed a 
severe strain on those we have sent to the 
Sulf. 

There must have been some reason 
for making these huge sacrifices. All 
this was really done at the initiative, 
practically, of the Indian Government, 
and my contention is that consciously, or 
unconsciously, the administration of 
India felt that the security of the Persian 
Gulf was necessary for the proper defence 
of our Indian Empire. But, unluckily, 
whilst we maintained that policy, we 
also allowed, in the one case, Turkish 
suzerainty to revive, and we also sup- 
ported the pretensions of Persia against 
those of the various chiefs, and particu- 
larly so in the case of the Chief of Muscat. 
We therefore allowed these two Powers 
to come down and claim certain preroga- 
tives, at practically our expense, because 
they could never have done so if we had 
not, by our control of the Gulf, enabled 
them to revive their authority in those 
districts. It is only about a year ago 
that a very fair description was given by 
the noble Viscount the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of our posi- 
tion in the Gulf, and I will read an 
extract from his statement. He said— 

‘It would be impossible for us, whatever 
the cause, to abandon what we look upon as 
our rightful position in Persia. Especially is 
that true in regard to the Persian Gulf. It is 
true not only of the Persian Gulf, but of the 
southern provinces of Persia and those pro- 
vinces which border on our Indian Empire. 
Our rights there, and our position of ascendency 
we cannot abandon. In the Gulf itself our 
ascendency is not merely a question of theory, 
but a question of fact.” 

I think nothing can be more explicit, and 
no better statement could be made, of our 
position in the Persian Gulf. We should 
next consider what other Powers have 
been doing. But I need not trace the 
acquisition by Russia of Persian provinces 
south of the Caucasus on the west, nor of 


{LORDS} 
In fact, our position in! French Consuls have been appointed to 
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various posts. Subsidised Russian steamers 
now carry on a not lucrative trade in 
the Persian Gulf, and they are subsidised 
to a very heavy extent indeed. Russia 
sends so-called medical missions to Bushire 
and Bandar Abbas. Recesses of the 
coast of the Persian Gulf are examined, 
presumably with the idea of finding a 


‘convenient port; and Arabic leaflets 


vilifying British power are often- 
times disseminated among the tribes, 


‘With regard to what has occurred in 


her advance in Trans-Caspian lands in > 
the east, norof her assumption of all control | 


ofthe Caspian. Withinrecent years, how- 
ever, we, for the first time, see Russian 
and French gun-boats coming into the 
Persian Gulf. Russian, German, and 


Lord Lamington. 


Persia itself, the most serious assault 
made on the independence of Persia 
is, | suppose, that of the Russian loans. 
As your Lordships will remember, we 
refused to take up the loans that 
Persia asked for. We lost our oppor- 
tunity. Russia stepped in and _ has 
advanced the money. By so doing she 
has put herself practically in the position 
of complete ascendency over the Persian 
Government. She has her, so far as [ 
can see, in the hollow of her hand. The 
only one factor, perhaps, favourable to 
our interestsin this respect is that these 
loans are secured upon the Customs of 
Persia, and, by an agreement made two 
years previous to the first Russian loan, 
Persia pledged herself to us that the 
Customs of Southern Persia, including 
the Gulf, should not be hypothecated to 
any foreign Power. But, as I under- 
stand it, Russia has only exempted from 
the action of these loans the ports in the 
Persian Gulf in the Province of Fars, 
and, I believe, the town of Mohammera. 
This is one of the particular cases in 
which I would ask the noble Marquess 
whether he could lay any Papers on the 
Table of the House to explain more clearly 
the situation. 

In 1890 Russia also secured a Protocol 
giving her power to have full control of 
any railways that might be built. Here, 
again, we are saved, to a certain extent, 
by an earlier understanding that no 
railways were to be constructed in 
Southern Persia except with our consent; 
but I do not think the public are fully 
enlightened on this point and I would 
ask the noble Marquess whether he 
could lay any Papers on the Table with 
regard to it. In addition to these two 
main grounds of ascendency that Russia 
has acquired, I may also refer to the 
Persian-Cossack force that exists in 
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Persia, officered entirely by 
officers, and the commandant of which 
is under the immediate orders of 
the Minister for War in Russia. The 
men of the force are removed 
from the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Persian Government, and there is a 
special department to inquire into any 
cases that may arise between them and 
Persians outside the force. These men, 
after they have acquired a full knowledge 
of their duties, are drafted into the 
country and become the bodyguard of 
the provincial governors. Russia has 
also established a bank, which is practi- 
cally a branch of the Bank of Russia. 
This Bank, unlike the British Imperial 
Bank of Persia, which has to pay a 
subsidy of £5,000 a year, pays no sub- 
sidy whatever to the Persian Government. 
Of course, Russia has built roads. She has 
the use of telegraphs, whilst we divide 
with Persia the cost of the upkeep of 
the telegraph line between Teheran and 
Meshed, and which Russia uses without 
any such obligation. One other very im- 
portant point is that Russia has framed a 
tariff entirely to suit herself and her own 
commercial conditions. That tariff has 
operated most adversely to our trade, 
particularly our British - Indian _ trade. 
In addition to Russia having done her 
best to hamper a trade that has been 
opened up from Beluchistan to Seistan, 
a cordon of plague officials has been doing 
everything to interfere with the free 
access of merchandise coming from India, 
and they have done this in defiance of 
all customary International usage. Russia 
crushes every boni-fide effort made for 
the industrial and material improvement 
of Persia. Even the extra revenue which 
has been collected under the new Belgian 
system, owing to the more business-like 
methods of the Belgian Customs officials, 
has been no good to the country of 
Persia nor to the inhabitants or mer- 
chants. This increase of revenue only 
goes to give improved security for the 
Russian loan, and anything further goes 
into the pocket of the Shah for his own 
individual expenses. The enumeration of 
these many proofs of Russian enterprise 
show, what great control she exercises in 
Persia. 

I would now refer to what is the actual 
trade of Russia with Persia. The state- 
ment that we must prevent any foreign 
Power coming into the Persian Gulf 
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was met with the retort that Russia 
‘must have an outlet in the Southern sea. 
That implies trade compression, but 
Russia has no trade whatever in Southern 
Persia. Whatever trade she has even in 
Northern Persia is due solely to the 
heavy system of premiums she has 
originated, and there is no idea of Russia 
being restricted or hampered in any legiti- 
mate trade that is at present in existence. 
There is no necessity for this so-called 
outlet for trade, athough, according 
to our very excellent policy of allowing 
Free Trade to the world in any place that 
we may secure, we should never view 
with jealousy the establishment by 
Russia of branches of trade in the Gulf or 
in Southern Persia. But there is no case 
to be made out for Russia having her own 
port in the Persian Gulf. Her only object 
for an outlet there can be to secure a 
naval base, and that naval base could 
only have one object— that of threatening 
our trade in the Southern Sea. If we 
allowed a foreign Power to have access 
to a port in the Persian Gulf it would 
seriously damage our Imperial interests. 
First of all, it would certainly be damaging 
to our prestige in the East. I think 
that any idea of a foreign Power having 
a port in the Persian Gulf or in Southern 
Persia would at once create most serious 
alarm among all those millions of people 
that we govern in India, and it would 
be almost impossible for us to continue 
to hold large provinces, as we do now, 
with a mere handful of whites. We 
should inevitably have to strengthen not 
only our garrisons, and all those who hold 
authority in such provinces, but also our 
Navy. And how would it affect the 
strategic position ? I contend that Persia 
at the present day and the Persian Gulf 
practically form a part of the Indian 
Frontier, and if so it is evident that if 
we allow a footing to be obtained by a 
foreign Power that frontier is gone to 
a very great extent. We have spent 
millions and we have had countless wars 
in putting the North-west Frontier of 
India in a strong defensive position, but 
if we allow a foreign Power in the Persian 
Gulf that position is practically turned 
and we have an enemy outflanking us. 
The moment we have a foreign Power 
acting in the Persian Gulf we at once 
make a great break in that long defensive 
position that, extending from the English 
Channel to India and the Far East, 
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includes Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Aden. 
We have there an unrivalled defensive 
position ; but if we allow another Power 


{LORDS} 


to plant itself down in the Persian Gulf, 


that position is broken. 


It may be argued that in case of war 
the Suez Canal would be closed to our 
trade, but even then we would have the 
enemy on our flank as regards our Indian 
trade, though, of course, operating at a 
greater distance. It nist be remembered 
that India is almost equidistant between 
Australia and South Africa, and does 
form a practical base to our Colonial 
Dependencies. In recent years India has 
sent troops to China, to South Africa, 
and to Somaliland, and we cannot look 
upon [ndia, therefore, as a mere separate 
entity, but must regard it as one 
of the most important bases we 
have in our world-wide defensive posi- 
tion. Captain Mahan has stated that— 


**A concession in the Persian Gulf by ar- 
rangement or neglect of local commercial 
interests, which now underlie political and 
military control, will imperil Great Britain's 
naval situation in the Further East, her 

litical position in India, her commercial 
interests in both, and the Imperial tie between 
herself and Australasia.” 


That is Captain Mahan’s summing up of 
the position if we allow a foreign Power 
to assert itself in the Persian Gulf or in 
Southern Persia. There is one other 
aspect of the case to which Captain 
Mahan has referred—I mean the com- 
mercial aspect of our position in the 
Persian Gulf. As regards merely our 
commercial interests | do not imagine 
for a moment that one would be willing 
to undertake any serious policy, but I 
regard it as essential for our political 
position that we should look after our 
commercial interests. [| do not see 
how we can maintain naval ascendency 
in the Gulf, and yet not have certain 
interests on land. It is certain that 
naval strength, without a certain amount 
of territorial control or influence is really 
a most’ inferior weapon. But, indeed, 
our trade in the Gulf is not small, and 
is absolutely paramount. To all practical 
purposes no other Power has any trade 
there at all, except in a slight degree. 
Mesopotamia, if only there was good 


government there, would be one of the | sather, however, there is jealousy le- 


richest tracts in the world. The Babylonia 
of ancient history, it was the centre 
of the world’s civilisation. Lord Percy, 
who has travelled there, has stated that 


Lord Lumington. 
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it is one of the future granaries of the 
world. We cannot, therefore, afford to 
neglect entirely our interests in those 
parts. 


Although the Government have not 
supported our commercial interests as 
largely as one would like, still they 
cannot be accused of neglecting them 
altogether. There is one point, however, 
to which I think attention ought to be 
turned. I refer to the consular service 
in those parts. As I understand, the 
Vice-Consuls in the Persian Gulf are 
appointed by the Indian Government, 
and are paid by the Foreign Office, but 
they do not report to the Minister at 
Teheran. Then there is a_ political 
resident in Bushire, who, I _ believe, 
is entirely in the pay of the India 
Office. Again, at Baghdad, there is 
a political agent who reports direct 
to Constantinople, and who is _ also 
in the pay of the India Office. You see, 
my Lords, it is a very complex system. 
One matter has been reported to me as 
being strikingly unjust. These Vice- 
Consuls in the Gulf, who are appointed 
by the India Office but paid by the Foreign 
Office, ought to be promoted to the rank 
of Consul. For two or three years they 
have been put down on the Estimates as 
receiving £660 a year, but they are only 
paid £350. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the Foreign Office will not raise 
them to the rank of Consul, as they have 
not been appointed by the Foreign 
Office. The question did once engage 
the attention of a House of Commons 
Committee in 1870. At that time the 
House of Commons Committee reported 
that they thought it advisable that all 
the consular officials should be appointed 
by the Indian Government, but it has 
never been carried out, nor has the 
other recommendation that the £12,000 
which the Indian Government pays 


towards the Legations at ‘Teheran 
and elsewhere should be decreased, 
been acted upon. I mention this 


point because I contend that in a 
part of the world where our relations 
are most critical it is highly essential 
that our Consular service should be 


thoroughly efficient. As far asI can 


tween the two Departments of State— 
the India Office and the Foreign Office— 
in this matter, and it is very hard on 
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these Vice-Consuls. They are put to! 
great expense, they’ have very delicate | 
duties to perform, they are not allowed | 
to trade, as Vice-Consuls are in other. 
parts of the world, and it seems very 
unjust to these men that they should 
be deprived of practically half the 
salary that is due to them. Money that 
has been voted by Parliament is not 
paid to them on ac-ount of this friction 
which exists between the two Depart- 
ments. 

I do not propose to refer more to this, 
except to say, generally, that our traders 
do complain that they are not given 
proper security. Take, for instance, the 
Karun River. When we got powers to 
navigate that river the Persian Govern- 
ment threw every obstacle in the way of 
the proper working of the river, and it is 
only recently that proper facilities have 
been given to our traders in respect to 
its navigation. Again, take the Tigris. 
The Company that are there engaged are 
only allowed two vessels. They have 
cargo enough for four or more, but by 
some old firman they are supposed to be 
debarred from the right of having more 
than two vessels on the Tigris. When 
disputes arise there is no jurisdiction by 
which these disputes can be settled, 
except by reference to Teheran, which 
means considerable delay, if not total 
obstruction. It seems to me essential 
that if we are to retain our naval 
position we must have it based on a 
proper consideration of what we are 
doing on the mainland, and whilst I 
would not wish for a moment that we 
should acquire a single square yard of 
Persian or Turkish territory for our own 
uses, still it is necessary to maintain 
that we should have full control over all 
means of communication. 

It may be asked whether it is not the 
ery of the mere alarmist to lay such 
stress on this question of a naval port) 
being acquired bya foreign Power. I 
can only point to recent facts and to the | 
activity of Russia in Southern Persia as | 
betokening some determination to acquire 
access to the coast. We have also very 
nearly found ourselves with a German 
system established at Koweyt. We have 
borne the burden of giving protection 
and peace in that region, and at least | 
we have the strongest claim to be recog- | 
nised. One thing we cannot tolerate is, | 
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hat by a fictitious status quo we should 
have our position whittled away until 
nothing remains but the mere husk of 
what should be the true strength of our 
position in Persia. It is no use our 
always saying we respect the integrity 
of the country if nothing i actually done 
to maintain the status quo. For instance, 
Lord Cranborne stated, I think, in 
February last, that no greatchanges had 
taken place during the last twelve 
months. I could point to three changes 
that have taken place. In the first 
place, Russia has made another joan to 
Persia of about a million; secondly, she 
has entered into a commercial treaty 
with Persia and framed that tariff 
which is so very hostile to our interests. 
In the third place, Belgian Custom 
House officials have been appointed to, 
and are exercising their duties in, the 
Gulf ports. Are these changes nothing ? 
What security have our people that our 
position is really going to be maintained ? 
Auyone who reads Lord Curzon’s book 
on Persia, or Mr. Whigham’s book, or the 
remarkable series of articles that have 
appeared in Zhe Times, must see how seri- 
ously at stake are our interests. I admit 
my views are second-hand, but they are, 
in addition to the authors I have men- 
tioned, founded on the observations of 
travellers, traders, correspondents, and 
even of officials. My fears cannot be 
represented as imaginary. At the same 
time I do not wish to accuse the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
neglecting our interests. From questions 
that have been asked in the other House 
I understand that negotiations are at the 
present time proceeding with Persia and 
Russia in respect to our position, and [ 
think this ought to be a very favourable 
time for coming to an understanding with 
Russia. Russia was hostile to the 
Baghdad Railway scheme that has been 
dropped, and therefore it may be assumed 
that she would be more ready to come 
into some form of agreement with us 
with regard to our respective positions 
in that part of the world. It must be 
remembered, too, that we have had no 
real treaty hitherto with Russia respect- 
ing the integrity of Persia. The only 
understanding ever arrived at was in 
1834, when Russia expressed a pious 
desire that the integrity and independence 
of Persia should be preserved. But 
nothing since that date has really been 
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advanced to put Persia in an independent 
position. I feel so seriously the gravity 
of the situation that I regret that some- 
one abler than myself has not marshalled 
the facts, and brought them forward in a 
way more calculated to bring conviction 
to your Lordships. I do contend that no 
shirking responsibility at the present 
time will do us any good. If we desire 
the integrity of Persia and to secure our 
position we must take active steps. The 
real danger is that by neglect, by mere 
drifting, by reluctance to face the position, 
we may get into a situation from which 
war alone can extricate us. If, having 
decided what should be our policy, we 
announce it in a firm declaration, we 
would be far more likely to preserve our- 
selves from any such untoward conse- 
quence. At present we see Russianactivity 
encroaching on the foreshore of our 
position, and crumbling away those pro- 
tections that nature has given us, and 
perhaps soon, when the very founda- 
tions of our position are exposed, then, 
under circumstances far less favourable 
to ourselves, we shall be forced to engage 
in some costly conflict to save a mere 
remnant of that which now, by frank 
declaration, supported by a far-seeing, con- 
sistent policy, we might save in its en- 
tirety. I feel that there should be some 
decision arrived at by our Statesmen, by 
our diplomats, by our naval and military 
experts, by our Indian officials, and, per- 
haps, by some of our colonies, who are 
not unconcerned in this matter, as to what 
is the irreducible minimum that we must 
demand for the safety of our position. 


*Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: My Lords, 
when | first saw the communication 
from Herr Gwinner, of the Deutsche 
Bank, which appeared in The Times of 
April 22nd, I at once concluded that The 
Times had been hoaxed. For I could 
not believe that any foreign financier 
would have dreamt that any portion of 
the British public would be so foolish as 
to advance money for the purpose of 
establishing a naval base belonging toa 
foreign Power in the Persian Gulf. 
Although the scheme brought forward 
for the construction of the Baghdad 
Railway is at present laid aside, still we 
shall always have schemes of a kaleido- 
scopic nature before us until it is con- 
structed. In the last scheme laid before 
us the money for the railway was to be 
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found by the public of many nations, 
and their interest was to be paid out of 
receipts which, for some years, will be 
problematical, backed by a Turkish 
guarantee, which is not a first-class 
security. In these circumstances I doubt 
very much if capitalists will come 
forward. But we must bear in mind 
that at any moment the German Govern- 
ment may come to the conclusion that 
it is necessary to German interests that 
the railway should be made, and that 
they may add a German guarantee to 
back up that given by Turkey. In that 
case the money would be found, and the 
margin of expense that would fall on the 
German Government would proba®ly 
not be very great, as it would un- 
doubtedly put severe pressure on Turkey 
to obtain the payment of its share of 
the guarantee. Then, again, the capital 
disbursed in constructing the railway 
would be largely spent on German steel 
industries, and on salaries to German 
engineers and German surveyors. So 
that even if the railway, as a railway, 
wasa failure, it would not bea total loss to 
Germany. Besides, Turkey wants rail- 
ways for concentrating and supply- 
ing her troops. She found the use of 
them in her recent war with Greece. 
Though I would rather that this railway 
should not be made, still I think it more 
than probable that it will eventually be 
constructed, and if it is built it should 
be made by us in conjunction with 
Germany in an amicable manner, so as 
not to infringe upon our position in the 
East. We ought to have a proper con- 
trol over the Baghdad end of the line, 
and then we could leave Germany a free 
hand over the western portion of the 
railway. 

If this railway is constructed it is 
absolutely necessary that the control of 
the whole of the Persian Gulf be not 
only claimed by us but acknowledged 
by others. We have put down piracy in 
the Gulf for generations, and have, in 
consequence, a claim on its coasts prior 
to that of any other European nation. 
The presence of a naval arsenal in the 
Persian Gulf in the hands of a great 
Power would be a menace not only to 
our trade with India and China, but 
also to that of Australasia. Before Lord 
Curzon became Viceroy of India he ex- 
pressed himself in no doubtful language 
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on this point, when he declared that— 


“ He would regard the'concession to Russia of 
a port in the Persian Gulf as a wanton rupture 
of the status quo, as an international provoca- 
tion to war, and he would impeach the British 
Minister who was guilty of such acquiescence 
as a traitor to his country.” 


Are not these words equally applic- 


able to the cession of a port in the 


Persian Gulf to any other Power? 
I would sooner see Russia at Constanti- 
nople than I would see a European 
arsenal on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Since the Crimean War, not only the 
boundaries of countries, but the distribu- 
tion of their populations have undergone 
many changes, and the centres of power 
and the political weight of nations have 
been completely altered. Questions con- 
nected with the ownership of the shores 
of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus are 
now only a secondary consideration to 
Great Britain and France. They are, 
however, of primary importance to 
Austria and Germany. These questions 
have ceased to be Anglo-French, and have 
now become Teutonic. I see no reason 
why these two countries should not seek 
to defend their interests by means of 
Anatolian railways and by building forti- 
fied bridges across the Bosphorus if they 
wish to > so. That is a very different 
thing from putting themselves in a posi- 
tion to attack us in India. The strategi- 
cal position will also be affected, not only 
in the Eastern Seas, but also in the 
Mediterranean. ‘There is an article in 
the proposed agreement giving the rail- 
way company privileges in connection 
with railways approaching the Mediter- 
ranean between Messina and _ Tripoli. 
Thus any men-of-war on friendly terms 
with the managers, would be able, if in 
that neighbourhood, to replenish their 
stores and ammunition, and to complete 
their personnel from the Persian Gulf as 
well as from Smyrna and the Bosphorus. 
A ship short of torpedoes, or with 
damaged electrical apparatus, would find 
herself very much nearer to the 
Persian Gulf than to Portsmouth or 
Kiel. The Gulf will be about three 
days rail from Messina or Tripoli. 

Then if the Suez Canal, or traffic in 
the Mediterranean, is interfered with the 
friendliness of the management may 
decide the question of the command of 
the sea; andif military stores are wanted 
by any Power in Egypt, or in its 
neighbourhood, it may make all the 
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|difference in the world as to which 
| belligerent the managers of the railway 
| might be disposed to favour. From our 
‘experience in the Transvaal we know 
what an important part can be played 
by a hostile railway. Now we cannot be 
certain as to how the management will 
behave, whether as a friend or as an 
enemy, or with strict neutrality. But if 
we have a firm hold of the other end of 
the line, we can, at any rate, make cer 
| tain that its unfriendliness will not expose 
us to the risks that I have referred to. 
It is generally assumed that as Koweyt 
is ours we can stop the railway by 
refusing to allow it to be made use of as 
aterminus. There are, however, other 
possible termini in the Persian Gulf. If 
we refuse Koweyt, a claim may be made 
to make use of the creek of Khor Abdallah. 
This is not as convenient a place as 
Koweyt, as it issurrounded by marshes ; 
but the Arabs have learnt how to drain 
swamps for the purpose of growing date 
palms. If time and pecuniary encourage- 
ment were given to them it would greatly 
lessen the engineering work that would 
have to be done when the railway 
reached Zobeir. There is also what looks 
like a possible terminus in Persian 
territory. Khor Musa is a salt-water 
inlet, and a safe anchorage, but according 
to the Admiralty charts it has only bren 
partially surveyed. The charts do not 
show clearly how far the deep water ex- 
tends, nor how near it is to firm land. For 
various reasons I am inclined to think 
that our Hydrographical Department 
has done its duty, and is in possession of 
further information that it has not 
thought proper to publish. I do not 
know to what extent the questions con- 
nected with the Baghdad Railway have 
been studied by the Naval Intelligence 
Department. If by any chance that 
Department is undermanned and has too 
much of its time taken up by routine 
duties, I would point out that there are 
about fifty junior captains on the half- 
pay list unemployed, and that most of 
them are fully competent to work out 
in detail all the nautical, commercial, and 
strategical problems* that may arise In 
connection with the proposed railway, 
whether in the Persian Gulf, in the 
Mediterranean, or in other seas. 


In conclusion, I would remark that as 
we have the advantage of having our 
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foreign affairs in the hands of a former 
Viceroy of India, and as_ we also 
have the advantage of having as 
Viceroy of India a statesman who has 
qualified himself for that post by a care- 
ful study of the countries that border on 
our Indian frontiers, I have full confidence 
that they will come to a right decision in 
these matters, whether they give any in- 
formation or not. At the same time, I 
think that the noble Lord has done right 
in calling attention to the subject, as the 
more it is brought before the public from 
the British point of view, the less likely 
are we to be asked for impossible con- 
cessions by foreign financiers or foreign 
statesmen, for concessions which neither 
the interests of Great Britain, the opinions 
of its inhabitants, : or the common sense 
of our statesmen will permit us to grant. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE): My Lords, the noble Lord 
who introduced this subject explained to 
the House that, for reasons which he gave 
us, it was not his intention to deal at length 
with the earlier part of the Notice which 
he had placed upon the Paper. I shall 
follow his example, and take up very 
little of your Lordships’ time in referring 
to it. Iam, however, bound to make one 
or two remarks in consequence of what 
has fallen from the two noble Lords ; and 
before I do so I wish to point out to the 
noble Lord who spoke first that he, like a 
good many other people, is under a mis- 
apprehension when he conceives negotia- 
tions have been passing between His 
Majesty's Government and the promoters 
of the Baghdad Railway Company. There 
have been no negotiations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the promoters 
of the Baghdad Railway Company, any 
more than there have been negotiations 
between His Majesty’s Government and 
any foreign Government on this subject. 
What has taken place is this. There 
were confidential communications — 
negotiations if you like to call them 
so—between His Majesty’s Government 
and certain representatives of the great 
financial houses in this country, with the 
object of ascertaining whether the condi- 
tions upon which this enterprise was being 
undertaken were of a kind which would 
permit His Majesty’s Government to 
offer it any encouragement whatever. 


Lord Ellenborough. 


{LORDS} 
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Those negotiations, as the noble Lord 
told the House, are no longer in progress, 


The noble Lord expressed a hope that 
I might be able to give to your Lordships 
some Papers relating to them. To that 
proposal I must give an unhesitating 
negative. For that I will give your 
Lordships reasons which I think you will 
consider sufficient. In the first place, as 
these communications are no_ longer 
proceeding, it is clearly not necessary 
that these Papers should be supplied to 
the noble Lord for any public purpose. 
If we had been, in his opinion, upon a 
dangerous incline, likely to lead us to 
any of those unfortunate results which 
he so eloquently described, if he had 
desired to arrest our progress by 
calling attention to the documents, 
there might be some reason for requiring 
their production; but that is not the 
case. There is another reason, which 
wei:hs even more strongly with me. 
These communications were, as I said just 
now, of the most confidential character. 
Now I am under the impression that the 
occasions upon which the British Govern- 
ment finds itself in such confidential com- 
munication with the representatives of 
that great organism which we are in the 
habit of describing as the City, are of 
rare occurrence—probably much rarer in 
this country than in any other country 
in the world. But I do say that when 
those occasions arise, and when those 
confidential communications take place, 
it should be on the clearest possible under- 
standing that the confidence which is 
given and received is respected from 
beginning to end; and I think we should 
ill requite the manner in which the 
gentlemen to whom I have referred have 
approached this question if we were to 
offer any encouragement to the idea that 
we should lay before Parliament or in 
any way give to the public the documents, 
or the purport of the conversations, that 
passed between us. 


There is one other observation which 
I feel impelled to make on this subject. 
I make it in fairness to the persons to 
whom I have just now referred. It is 
this—that I am deeply convinced that 
throughout these discussions their object 
was not only to ascertain from us whether 
they could expect at our hands any 
encouragement for the project in which 
they were interested, but also to ascertain 
from us whether anything which they 
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were doing or leaving undone was detri- 
mental to the interests of this country. 
If both those considerations had been 
present to their minds, and they had had 
tochoose between the two, I unhesitatingly 
express my view that they would have 
allowed the latter consideration to prevail. 
With regard to the enterprise to which 
reference was made by the two noble 
Lords I wish to say very little about it ; 
but, as this Notice has been for some time 
on the Paper, I can scarcely pass it over 
without any mention at all. Let me, in 
the first place, remind your Lordships 
that this scheme for a railway to connect 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf 
isnot a new idea by any means. I do 
not think Iam wrong in saying that for 
sixty years or more the idea has 
heen familiar to the people of this 
country. I happened to read the other 
day an account of a deputation received 
by Lord Palmerston on the subject. It 
may interest your Lordships to know 
that Lord Palmerston expressed himselt 
as follows in regard to it. He said— 


“The Government was fully alive to the 
importance of the Euphrates route. They had 
given it support, and would continue to support 
it; but he could not give an opinion as toa 
guarantee without reference to his colleagues.” 


Later there was a House of Commons 
Conmittee, presided over by Sir Stafford 
Northeste, which reported in favour of 
a scheme which apparently contemplated 
an expenditure of ten millions of British 
money upon it. In its Report the 
Committee said that amongst the ad- 
vantages to be expected from the con- 
struction of the line were the more rapid 
transmission of mails, the possession of 
an alternative and more rapid route for 
the conveyance of troops, and the great 
commercial advantage, both to England 
and India, which the opening up of the 
route would confer ; and the Committee 
thought it worth the while of the British 
Government to make an effort to secure 
those advantages, considering the moder- 
ate pecuniary risk which they would 
incur. 


Viscount GOSCHEN : What was the 
date of that ? 


THE MARQUESS oF LANSDOWNE: 
1872. Now, my Lords, far be it from 
me to suggest that because those views 
prevailed at that time therefore they 
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should be received without question at 
this moment. But I do suggest that, 
considering the manner in which this 
Baghdad Railway project hasbeen received 
in past years in this country, His 
Majesty’s Government could scarcely on 
this occasion have afforded to brush 
contemptuously on one side consideration 
of the proposals that were made. There 
was no moment, I believe, in the history 
of the question, when the British public 
would have regarded it with feelings of 
indifference. Now, what was the situa- 
tion with which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment found themselves confronted? The 
noble Lord, toward the end of his 
interesting speech, expressed the opinion 
that we had very nearly found ourselves 
with a German system established at 
Koweyt. That shows how completely 
the noble Lord has misunderstood the 
position which His Majesty’s Government 
assumed in regard to this question. 
What was the situation of fact with 
which we had to deal? There is in 
existence a German railway pure and 
simple, the Anatolian Railway, stretching 
from a point not far from Constantinople 
to Konia. That was one fact. The 
other fact was that a German company had 
been offered a concession under which it 
was open to them to extend this German 
railway from Konia to the Persian Gulf. 
Now, at no moment did we contemplate, 
did we ever discuss, the possibility of 
giving our adhesion, or giving any sup- 
port whatever, to any project of that 
kind; and, therefore, when the noble 
Lord suggests that we contemplated the 
arrival of a German system at Koweyt 
he entirely misapprehends the ideas that 
were present to our mind. What was 
under our consideration was the possi- 
bility of obtaining the substitution for 
this purely German system of a line of 
an international character, constructed 
under guarantees which would have 
secured permanently its international 
character, and which would have secured 
for the commerce of all nations absolutely 
free and equal treatment from sea to 
sea. That wasa very different proposal, 
surely, from the proposal to bring a 
German railway to the Persian Gult; 
and it was also part of the proposals 
which were ventilated, that this country 
should be given full equality with any 
other power in respect of the construc- 
tion of the line and in respect of its 
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maintenance and control after it had 
been constructed. I therefore do not 
apologise or setting the noble Lord right 
on a point with regard to which he, like 
many other critics, has, I think, fallen 
into a serious misapprehension. At any 
rate | suggest to your Lordships that we 
might have been very severely taken to 
task if we had absolutely refused to dis- 
cuss proposals of this nature, which at 
one time certainly seemed to point to a 
solution, which, 1 venture to thnk, 
might have been proved to be a prudent 
and statesmanlike solution of the 
difficulty. 


I do not feel justified in taking up 
your Lordships’ time further with regard 
to the Baghdad Railway project. I now 
pass to the closely connected subject of 
the Persian Gulf. I feel sure that the 
noble Lord’s interest in the Baghdad 
Railway scheme was because he felt it did 
closely affect our interests in the Persian 
Gulf. I donot yield to the noble Lord 
in the interest which I take in the Per- 
sian Gulf, or in the feeling that this 
country stands, with regard to the navi- 
gation of the Persian Gulf, in a position 
different from that of any other Power. 
The noble Lord told your Lordships, with 
absolute truth, that it was owing to 
British enterprise, to the expenditure of 
British lives and money, that the Per 
sian Gulf is at this moment open to the 
navigation of the world. It was our 
ships that cleared those waters of pirates ; 
it was we who put down the slave 
trade; it was we who buoyed and 
beaconed those intricate waters. Well, 
at this moment, out of a total trade in 
the Gu!f Ports of £3,600,000—the figures 
are those for 1901; we have none later 
—£2,300,000 represents the commerce 
of this country; so that it is clear that 
up to the present, at all events, we have 
succeeded in preserving a liberal share 
of that commerce. But there is no doubt 
that in the Gulf, as in other parts of 
Persia, we are feeling very keenly the 
competition of other Powers. That, I 
am afraid, is our fate not only in Per- 
Sian waters ; nor can we expect, because 
we have been, in the development of com- 
merce throughout the world, the pioneers 
of that form of civilisation, that we shall 
always be able to maintain the position 
of superiority which we at first enjoyed. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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The noble Lord asked me for a state- 
ment of our policy with regard to the 
Persian Gulf. I think I can give him 
one in a few simple words. It seems to 
me that our policy should be directed in 
the first place to protect and promote 
British trade in those waters. In the 
next place I do not think that he 
suggests, or that we should suggest, that 
those efforts should be directed towards 
the exclusion of the legitimate trade of 
other Powers. In the third place—I say 
it without hesitation—we should regard 
the establishment of a naval base, or of a 
fortified port, in the Persian Gulf by any 
other Power as a very grave menace to 
3ritish interests, and we should certainly 
resist it with all the means at our 
disposal. I say that in no minatory 
spirit, because, so far as I am aware, no 
proposals are on foot for the establish- 
ment of a foreign naval base in the 
Persian Gulf, I at least have heard of 
none ; and I cannot help thinking that 
the noble Lord waxed almost unneces- 
sarily warm at the idea of such a foreign 
intrusion, with which, so far as I am 
aware, we are not at present threatened. 
Well, the noble Lord then touched upon 
a series of points connected with our 
commercial interests in the Gulf. 


Lorp LAMINGTON : As supporting 
our political position. 


THE MArQuess OF LANSDOWNE: It 
is impossible, to my mind, to dissociate 
our commercial and our _ political 
interests. 


Lorp LAMINGTON : I agree. 


THe Marquess oF LANSDOWNE: I 
will take the navigation of the Karun 
river. That was opened in 1888. I was 
in India at the time, and I well remember 
the satisfaction with which Sir Drummond 
Wolff's achievement on that occasion in 
procuring the opening of the river to 
navigation was regarded both in India 
and at home. The trade of the Karun, 
although it has not increased, perhaps, as 
much as might have been anticipated, has 
increased considerably ; and the lion's 
share of itis ours. I see that in 1897 
the trade was only £26,000, whereas in 
1900 it had risen to over £100,000. 
The noble Lord spoke of the difficulties 





encountered by our traders owing to the 
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what he said on the subject, but I may 


this. We were originally led by the 
Persian Government to expect that three 
Customs Houses would be maintained on 
the Karun, one at Mohammera, the 
second at Ahwaz, and the third at 
Shuster. It appears that lately the 
Persian Customs authorities determined 
todo away with inland Custom Houses, 
and consequently two of these were 
threatened with suppression. Weli, 
persons interested in Persian trade 
naturally protested. It was a gréat in- 
convenience to them that goods destined 
for one of the upper ports should have to 
be taken out of the ship’s hold at Moham- 
mera and there examined. Representa- 
tions were made to the Persian Govern- 
ment ; and I am glad to say that the result 
has been that temporary arrangements 
have been made, or are about to be made, 
under which our traders will be given 
Customs facilities at these three ports as 
was originally intended. 


The whele question of our commercial 
relations with Persia is at this moment 
engaging our most attentive considera- 
tion, and particularly that question of the 
Customs tariff upon which the noble Lord 
laid so much stress. ‘The Customs tariff 
was, as your Lordships will recollect, 
lately revised; and I think the noble 
Lord is justified in saying that that 
revision was not to the interest of British 
commerce. But I am inclined to think 
that the apprehensions which were felt 
on this point were somewhat exaggerated. 
[ was relieved when I read the other day 
an account of the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, at 
which a Member of Parliament, Mr. 
Emmott, made the following statement— 

“The new tariff in regard to cotton goods 
had been carefully examined by Manchester 
merchants, who did not think it injured them. 
It was not preferential as regards Russia, and 
they did not believe the tariff would turn out 
to he any higher than previously.” 

That may be a sanguine estimate ; but it 
shows, at any rate, that some of the 
alarm felt was greater than the circum- 
stances justified. The particular com- 
nodity which is most seriously affected 
by the new tariff is tea, and your Lord- 
hips probably know that there is a large | 
trade in tea between India and Persia, 
But here, again, I find that the Persian | 
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loudly on that point. 
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tea duties, when examined, are not very 
much larger than those which are imposed 


am not sure that we can protest very 
Where I think 
the noble Lord has most right to complain 
upon this question is as to this point. 
As matters now stand, all we can demand 
at the hands of the Persian Government 
is most-favoured-nation treatment; and 
that, of course, we have got under the 
revised tariff. But we all know it is not 
very difficult so to adjust a tariff that, 
while it is in appearance equal in its 
operation with regard to all the Powers 
concerned, it really in effect discriminates 
against some of them. And therefore I 
for one am not satisfied that this country 
should have to be content merely with 
most-favoured-nation treatment at the 
hands of Persia. That matter is the 
subject of negotiation at this moment ; 
and I have every hope that we shall be 
able to bring about an arrangement under 
which, instead of accepting tariff arrange- 
ments made between Persia and other 
Powers without reference to the effect of 
those arrangements upon us, we should 
be in a position to have arrangements of 
our own which will give us the right of 
insisting that, whenever Persia again 
attempts to touch her tariff, British 
interests shall be specially considered. 


The noble Lord said a few words with 
regard to railways in Persia. I believe 
it is an open secret that a few years ago 
Persia undertook to defer the construction 
of any railways at all for a term of years. 
We were not parties to that arrangement, 
nor did we contract any obligations under 
it. The position in which we stand is 
this—that, whenever railway construction 
takes place in Persia, we have a right to 
construct, or procure the construction of 
railways in the southern part of that 
country. Persia will then be opened, 
not only to the capital and enterprise of 
other c untries, but to the capital and 
enterprise of this country as well ; and, 
though that arrangement may not be 
recorded in any very formal manner, 
we are satisfied that it is a binding en- 
gagement on the part of the Persian 
Government, and we should certainly 
maintain that that is its character. 
Closely connected with the subject of 
railways is th: subject of roads. As to 
that, there is a road between Teheran 
and Sultanabad which was built by the 
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Imperial Bank of Persia—a British in- 
stitution. There is also a caravan road 
between Ispahan and Ahwaz, which was 
built by Messrs. Lynch, a firm who 
have an honourable reputation for the 
enterprise they have exhibited in develop- 
ing trade in Persia. Besides that, there 
are concessions for the extension of the 
Teheran-Sultanabad road to the Karun 
river, and also for joining Kom with 
Ispahan, and at this moment negotia- 
tions are in »rogress for the speedy con- 
struction of one of those two roads. 
This is a matter of considerable import- 
ance, because it will give road com- 
munication froin the capital to a point 
on the Karun river, thus bringing 
Teheran into communication with the 
Karun navigation. 

In the matter of telegraphs, there is a 
convention, which was entered into last 
year, under which a British line is being 
constructed from ‘Teheran to the 
frontiers of India by the staff of the 
Indo-European Telegraphs Department 
under the Government of India. The 
line will be leased by the Persian Govern- 
ment to the Indo-European Telegraphs 
Department ; it will be maintained by a 
British director and staff, and 140 miles 
of it have already been constructed 
under the conditions I have described. 
I have mentioned these points, which 
are points of comparative detail, to tht 
House because | think they show that 
British interests have not entirely passed 
out of existence in Persia, and that some 
progress has been made in maintaining 
them during the last few years. The noble 
Lord dwelt sadly upon the Russian loan 
to Persia. It is quite true that in 1900 
the Persian Government secured a loan 
of about two millions sterling from the 
Russian Bank upon conditions of a 
somewhat onerous and inconvenient 
character. But 1 think the noble Lord 
was ‘in error when he said that was due 
to the fact that we had refused to make 
any advance to the Persian Government. 
On the contrary, it was well known by 
the Persian Government at that time 
that we were willing to give them assist- 
ance ; but for reasons of their own they 
preferred dealing with the Russian 
Government, with the result which we 
know. 

The only other 
I need say a word is 


point on which 
the ques- 
The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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tion of the position of the Consular 
service in Persia. As to that, I am 
bound to say that my impression is that 
the Consular service has for some years 
past been undermanned in point of 
numbers, and also insufficiently equipped 
in point of that special knowledge which 


members of the Consular service in 
remote countries like Persia should 
possess. Both of these aspects of the 


case have been dealt with, and I am able 
to tell the noble Lord that a considerable 
number of additional appointments have 
been made during the last two years, 
In 1900 a Vice-Consulate was created at 
Bandar Abbas. In the same year a Vice- 
Consulate was created at Seistan, and 
this post was raised to a Consulate last 
year. In 1900, again, we sent a Political 
Agent to reside at Bahrein. In 1902 a 
Consular Attaché was appointed at 
Shiraz; the Consulate at Ispahan was 
raised to a Consulate-General with an 
increased salary attached to it, and the 
salary of the Consul-General at Tabriz 
was also increased. Those are all 
improvements in the position of the 
Consular service; and we are at this 
moment in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of India as to a proposal to raise 
the Vice-Consulate at Mohammera to a 
Consulate, to establish a Vice-Consulate 
at Ahwaz under Mohammera, to raise 
the native egency at Kermanshah to a 
Vice-Consulate, and also to establish a 
Vice-Consulate at Shiraz. 

With regard to the other branch of the 
question—I mean the question of the 
training of these officers—two proposals 
are under examination. One is to the 
effect that a certain number of Persian 
studentships should be created to form 
part of the Levant Consular service. 
The alternative is that we should create 
a separate Consular service in Persia. 
Those proposals are being examined ; and 
I hope that before long I shall be able to 
announce to the noble Lord that we have 
chosen one or other of these means for 
giving our Consular representatives in 
Persia that special knowledge which, 
under the present system, they have, 
perhaps, not sufficient opportunities of 
acquiring. I have said enough, I think, 
to show that we are not indifferent to the 
matters which the noble Lord has brought 
before the House. If there have been 
changes of late, I believe those changes 
have been, on the whole, in the direction 
of the assertion and the protection of 
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British interests. As time goes on I hope 
that we may be able to make further 
progress in the same direction, and that, 
if the noble Lord returns to the charge, 
as | daresay he will at some future time, 
[ may be able to report to him that we 
have been able to take still further 
means in the direction which he has so 
much at heart. 


Lorp NEWTON : I have no particular 
desire to prolong this discussion, but I 
cannot a commenting upon what 
seems to me one unsatisfactory feature. 
My noble friend has raised a most im- 
portant question, and the condition of 
these benches testifies to the apathy with 
which this question is regarded. There 
are three ex-Viceroys of India who 
habitually sit on the benches opposite, 
but not one of them thinks it necessary 
to say a word on this subject. I desire 
warmly to congratulate my noble friend 
on having elicited from the Foreign 
Secretary a definite statement, not a 
statement couched in the vague common- 
places to which we are more or less 
accustomed, but a statement of great 
and almost historical importance. The 
Foreign Secretary has put it on record 
that His Majesty’s Government will 
regard the acquisition of a naval port in 
the Persian Gulf as a grave menace to 
this country, and that such action will 
be resisted to the utmost of our power. 
I welcome that statement for this reason— 
tbat it always appears to me that the 
besetting sin of British diplomacy is that, 
first of all, we are not clear in our own 
minds as to what we want, and, in the 
second place, we rarely define what our 
interests are, and it is not therefore 
surprising that other countries should 
be unaware of what we consider to be 
our interests. In this case, however, 
there can be no mistake. The noble 
Marquess has made a most important 
statement, which I venture to think will 
go a considerable distance to clear the 
air and prevent many potential diffi- 
culties which might have arisen had a 
vaguer and more unsatisfactory state- 
ment been made. At the same time I 
should like to re-echo the hope which 


almost say, of a more representative 
character. 


Lorp LAMINGTON: The noble 
Marquess did not answer the point with 
regard to the case of the Vice-Consuls 
who were put down in the Estimates as 
receiving £660 a year, but who only 
receive £350 because they are not pro- 
moted to the position of Consuls. 


THE MarQuEss oF LANSDOWNE: I 
shall be very glad to inquire into the 
matter, but I am not able to give an 
answer at present. 


THE CASE OF CAPTAIN HARRISON. 


LorD MUSKERRY: My Lords, I beg 
to ask his Majesty’s Government whether 


they have now conferred with the 
Colonial Office regarding the case 
brought before their notice in this 


House last year of Captain Harrison of 
the ss. “Grecian,” who successfully 
appealed in this country against the 
suspension of her certificate in Canada 
but who was required to pay the cost, 
of this Appeal; if so, what has been the 
result of the conference, and also 
whether there is now a probability of 
Captain Harrison being recouped the 
costs referred to. 


Lorp WOLVERTON: I am afraid I 
have nothing further to add to the reply 
of my noble friend, Lord Dudley, in 
August last,+ but I entirely associate 
myself with the sympatlietic nature of 
that reply. I findthat a letter was sent 
to the Canadian Government calling 
attention to the circumstances, and, as no 
reply has been received, a further com- 
munication will be addressed to them on 
the subject. 


THE LOADING PORT CLAUSE IN SHIPS’ 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 
Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, I rise 
to call attention to the latest circular 
issued by the Board of Trade to the 
superintendents of their Mercantile 
Marine Offices, relative to what is known 
as the loading port clause in ships’ 





the noble Marquess expressed that the 
subject may be recurred to, and, when it 
is recurred to, the audience may be one 
of a more numerous, and, I think I might | 


articles of agreement; and to ask 
whether, in view of a legal descision 
given in the Thames Police Court, they 





+ See (4) Debates, exii., 390. 
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now propose to withdraw the circular in + Ra meen that it Pin, wae unfair 

e . . +L : stipulation. e voyage was completed 
question, owing to its peer | to give | at the loading patie | he found taovelaia 
seamen a false impression ahd to cause | that the voyage under the agreement did end 


shipowners great inconvenience and there. That was to be the final port of 
| destination; the termination of the engage. 


expense. For the information of your | ee oe ene 
2 el vi ere and th 1e wages were 
Lordships I would state that the loading |, je paid. For those reasons he dismi 


port clause in a ship’s agreement is a | the summonses.” 


clause whereby her crew agree to proceed | : o 
from the port of final aedeagal theship's This decision therefore, legally, over- 
cargo to the port where she commences to | rules the Board of Trade circular, which 
load. For instance, supposing a vessel | should have been promptly withdrawn in 
completes the discharge of her cargo at, the interests of ship owners. If it remains 
say, Hull, the crew have agreed to pro- |!" force it will lead the crews into a false 
ceed in her to her loading port, say, idea as to the legality of their demands, 
Cardiif, where a new crew can be shipped. | and if it is decided to continue the circular 
This loading port clause has never been there should also be attached to it, for 
really objected to by seamen, and it the protection of all concerned, a copy 
greatly facilitated the movements of of the magistrate’s decision which | 
British ships, inasmuch as, if the crew have quoted. I may mention that the 
were to leave at the port of discharge effect of the loading port clause circular 
that would necessitate shipowners em- is directly to encourage the shipment of 
ploying men known as “ runners ” for the aliens in our Mercantile Marine. Under 
passage to the loading port at much the terms of this circular Consuls at 
greater expense, involving travelling ex- Continental ports are requiring captains 
penses to and from the different ports, to pay off their British crews on arrival, 
etc. The circular referred to is one leaving them no option but to engage 
which, to the great indignation of ship- | foreigners in their places on the vessel's 
owners, appears to have been voluntarily | "et sailing. Having regard to the fact 
issued by the Board of Trade, advising that the Board of Trade have recently 
their superintendents of Mercantile appointed a Committee of Inquiry into 
Marine offices that, should they be asked the causes which have led to the increase 
at the port of final discharge of cargo of the number of foreigners in the 
whether the crew can be legally com- | Mercantile Marine their action seems 
pelled to go to the loading port, they | ™0St inconsistent. 

advis ; ir 
should advise that they cannot si thar |. Lor WOLVERTON : The noble Lord 
legal agreement. The natural consequence | does not say anything about aliens in his 
was that shipowners began to experience | Question. 
grave difficulties, owing to their crews, | 
encouraged by the Board of Trade in this | 
way, refusing to carry out a perfectly fair 
contract on their own part and requiring 
to be paid off at the port of discharge. 
This promised to be very serious for ship- 
owners, but the matter was fortunately 
brought to a head by the master of the 
ss. “ Blenheim,” whose crew, acting upon 
the statements in the Board of Trade a considerable friction with crews, and 
circular, demanded that they should be | involve shipowners in serious and needless 
paid off at Shadwell Basin, London, with- expense. 


out proceeding to the ship’s loading port ; 
in the Bristol Channel. The master ree Lorp WOLVERTON: I think my 
fused to accept the terms of the Board of noble friend is quite reasonable in asking 
Trade circular, and he was summoned this Question, and I trust I shall be able 
by the crew in the Thames Police Court to remove any doubts he has on the 
for payment of their wages. The subject. The circular to which he refers 
magistrate said that— involves no new departure or reversal of 

“The voyage was stated with reasonable policy on the part of the Board of Trade. 
precision and the sailors had due notice of the The loading port clause has been in use 
engagement they were undertaking. There for many years, and has been a source of 


Lord Muskerry. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: I was simply 
pointing out that that would be the effect 
of the circular, and that that was the way 
in which it would_affect British ships and 
British masters abroad. I shall be glad 
to learn that the Board of Trade will 
take sensible action and withdraw a 
circular which has zaused, and will cause, 
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continual troubie with the men, and Ordered, That the Report be referred 
until the recent decision of the Police to the Select Committee on Standing 
Magistrate referred to, we know of no Orders. 

case in which owners have been able to 


obtain a decision in‘tsfavour. Ontheother PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STAND. 


sg iG tRS >PLIC r LRE- 
hand, we have several decisions to the ot COMPLIED WITH) E THERE 


effect that the voyage ends at the final 
port of discharge. The circular was 
issued in order to secure uniformity of 
practice on the parts of the superin- 
tendents. The idea was that superin- 
tendents were not to act on their own 
discretion, but ought to have something 
in their hands from head-quarters to : Psgensane a 
guide them. The legal question which Electric Lighting Provisiunal Orders 
has arisen with regard to it is now before (No. 6) Bill. 

the Law Officers of the Crown, andwhen _ Ordered, That the Bill he read a second 
their opinion is received the matter will “me To-morrow. 

be further considered. | am sure the — 

noble Lord will recognise that I cannot 
give him any answer on the subject of 
aliens, as he did not mention that matter 
in his Question. 

House adjourned at a quarter [cal Government (Ireland) Provisional 
past Six o'clock, to Thursday Order (No.2) Bill ie ene ead 
next, half-past Ten o'clock. rder (No.2) Bill. § amended, con 

sidered ; Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with, viz. :— 


Great Eastern Railway Bill ; Great 
Northern Railway Bill. Read the third 
time and passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 5th May, 1903. Local Government Provisional Orders 
| (Gas). Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
m ; | Orders of the Local Government Board 
The House met at Two of the Clock. relating to Cudworth, Hucknall-under- 
citailides Huthwaite, and Meltham, ordered to be 
UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL a in by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. 

BUSINESS. | Valter Long. 


| 


Sere Local Government Provisional Orders 

PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER — (No. 7). Bill to confirm certain Pro- 

67 COMI waved WITH). visional Orders of the Local Government 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Board relating to the counties of East 

Report from one of the Examiners of Sussex and Leicester, ordered to be 

Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the brought in by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. 
case of the following Bill, referred on the Walter Long. 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 6 


No. 67 has been complied with, viz. :— Local Government Provisional Orders 
Strabane and Letterkenny Railway (No. 8). 3ill to confirm certain Pro- 
Bill. | visional Orders of the Local Government 


Deals - Board relating to the Auckland, Shildon, 
maIY ATE LS OF AR PENG ORDER 66) and Willington, the Croydon and 
=f ° ‘ und WITH). | Wimbledon, the Tarvin, Malpas, and 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Tarporley, and the Windsor and Egham 
Report from one of the Examiners of Joint Hospital Districts, ordered to be 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the brought in by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. 
case of the following Bill, referred on the | Walter Long. 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. 66 has not been complied with,! Local Government Provisional Orders 
viz. :— (No. 9) Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Strabane and Letterkenny Railway Orders of the Local Government Board 
ill. relating to Barry, Fenton, Leeds, and 


VOL. CXXL — [Fourru Srims.] ! 3C 
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Tonbridge, and the Ports of Hartlepool ; 
and Manchester, ordered to be brought in 

by Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. Walter 


Long. 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Gas) Bill. “ Toconfirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to Cudworth, Hucknall-under- 
Huthwaite, and Meltham,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 177.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 7) Bill. “To confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the counties of East 
Sussex and Leicester,” presented, and 
read the first time ; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. (Bill 178.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 8, Bill). “To confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Auckland, Shildon, 
and Willington, the Croydon and Wim- 
bledon, the Tarvin, Malpas, and Tarpor- 
ley, and the Windsor and Egham Joint 
Hospital Districts,” presented, and read 
the first time; to be referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. (Bill 179.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 9) Bill. “To confirm certain Pro- 
visional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to Barry, Fenton, Leeds, 
and Tonbridge, and the Ports of Hartle- 
pool and Manchester,” presented, and 
read the first time ; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. (Bill 180.) 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP C). 


Sir JoHN BRUNNER reported from the 
Committee on Group C of Private Bills ; 
That the parties promoting the Crystal 
Palace and District Gas Bill had stated 
that the evidence of Professor Vivian 
Byam Lewes, of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, was essential to their case ; 
and, it having been proved that his 
attendance could not be procured without 
the intervention of the House, he had 
been instructed to move that the said 


{COMMONS} 





Professor Vivian Byam Lewes do attend 
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the said Committee To-morrow, at Eleven 
of the Clock. 


Ordered, That Professor Vivian Byam 
Lewes do attend the Committee on 
Group C of Private Bills To-morrow, at 
Eleven of the Clock. 


London United Tramways Bill. Re- 
ported, with Amendments; Report to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Public Offices (Dublin) Bill. Ordered, 
That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Public 
Offices (Dublin) Bill with respect to 
compliance with the Standing Orders 
relative to Private Bills. —(Mr. Arthur 
Elliot.) 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolution reported from the Select 
Committee— 

“That, in the case of the Romford 
and District Tramways Bill, Petition for 
additional provision, the Standing Orders 
ought to be dispensed with; That the 
parties be permitted to introduce their 
additional provision if the Committee 
on the Bill think fit.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
‘“‘An Act for conferring further powers 
upon the company of proprietors of the 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 
Navigation; and for other purposes.” 
(Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 


Bill [Lords].) 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
regulate the capital of the South Wales 
Mineral Railway Company; and for 
other purposes.” (South Wales Mineral 
Railway Bill [Lords].) 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
amend the Acts relating to the Milford 
Docks Company; and for other pur- 
poses.” (Milford Docks Bill [Lords].) 


“Also, a Bill, intituled, ‘‘An Act to 
abolish the rate now levyable for certain 
church purposes in the parish of All 
Saints, Poplar, in the county of London, 
and to make other provisions for secur- 
ing the stipend of the Rector of All 
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Saints, Poplar ; and for other purposes.” 
(All Saints, Poplar (Rate Abolition), Bill 
{Lords].) 


And, also, a Bill, intituled, *‘ An Act 
for reviving and extending the period 
limited by the Knott End Railway Act, 
1898, for the compulsory purchase of 
lands, and for extending the period 
limited by that Act for the construction 
of the railway by that Act authorised ; 
and for other purposes.” (Knott End 


Railway (Extension of Time) Bill 
{Lords].) 

MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
That they concur’ with the 


Commons in their Resolution, ‘ That 
it is expedient that a Select Com- 
mittee of this House be appointed 
to join with a Committee of the Lords 
to consider and report as to the prin 
ciples which should govern powers given 
by Bills and Provsional Orders to 
municipal and other local authorities 
for industrial enterprise within or with- 
out the area of their jurisdiction.” 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal Bill [Lords] ; South Wales Mineral 
Railway Bill [Lords] ; Milford Docks Bill 
{Lords}; All Saints, Poplar (Rate 
Abolition), Bill [Lords]; Knott End 
Railway (Extension of Time) Bill 
[Lords]. Read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


Seaforth and Sefton Junction Railway 
Bill. Reported, with Amendments; Re- 
port to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


Hyde Corporation Bill; New Hun- 
stanton Improvement Bill. Reported 
from the Select Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bill, with Amend- 
ments. 


Reports to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP D). 


Mr. NicoL reported from the Com- 
mittee on Group D of Private Bills ; 
That, for the convenience of parties, the 
Committee had adjourned till Thursday 
next, at half-past eleven of the clock. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


{5 May 1903} 
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PETITIONS. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Bonville’s 
Court; Batley West End; Clifton; 
Wollaton ; South Kirkby; Wharneliffe 
Woodmoor ; Monk Bretton; Biddulph ; 
Cheadle; Forfield; Blackheath; Rowley 
Regis; North Staveley; Ackton Hall ; 
Bromley Pi: ; New Dufiryn; Tynewydd ; 
Caerphilly; Larkhall; and Newton 
Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Chorley ; 
and Gloucester ; to lie upon the Table. 


DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from 
and Alva ; to lie upon the Table. 


Forfar ; 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN BILL. 


Petitions in favour: from Wands- 
worth ; and Glasgow; to lie upon the 
Table. 

LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


Two Petitions from Aberdeen, 
alteration ; to lie upon the Table. 


for 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Greenock ; 


and Clackmannanshire ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 


Petition from Penryn, against : to lie 
upon the Table. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS AND STREAMS 
{ BILL. 


Petition from Wandsworth, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
PORT OF LONDON BILL. 
Petition from Wandsworth, for altera- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 
PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 


Petitionsin favour : from Workington ; 
and Jarrow ; to lie upon the Table. 


3 C 2 
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Questions. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


Petition from Wandsworth, against ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Edinburgh ; 
Glasgow ; and Greenock ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Petitions for alteration of Jaw: from 
Warrington ; Bradford; and Chorley ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Bonville’s 
Court; Batley West End ; Clifton; 
Wollaton ; South Kirkby; Wharnclitfe 
Woodmoor ; Monk Bretton ; Biddulph ; 
Cheadle ; Forfield ; Blackheath ; Rowley ; 
North Staveley ; Ackton Hall ; Bromley 
Pit; Elseear; Hickleton Main; New 
Duffryn ; Tynewydd ; Caerphilly ; Lark- 
hall ; and Newton Collieries ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS, VOLUME IL. (NEW SERIES). 

Paper [communicated 4th May] to be 
printed. (No. 143.) 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 

Copy presented, of Colonial Report 
No. 383 (Bermuda, Annual Report for 
1902) [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (CANTEENS, Xc.). 

Copy presented, of Report of the 
Committee on Canteens and Regimental 
Institutes [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ROYAL NAVY (RETIRED OFFICERS). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
a 8th April; Sir John Colomb] ; to 
ie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 144.) 


TREATY SERIES (Ne. 7, 1903) 
Copy presented, of International Con- 
vention relative to Bounties on Sugar. 
Signed at Brussels, 5th March, 1902. 


{COMMONS} 
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Ratifications deposited at Brussels, 18th 
June, 1902, to Ist February, 1903 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


Questions. 


AFRICA (No. 3, 1903). 

Copy presented, of Report by Mr. A. 
Whyte on his recent Travels along the 
Sea-Coast Belt of the British East Africa 
Protectorate [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


WAGES AND PROFITS IN COAL 
MINING. 

Copy ordered, “of Tables showing for 
the United Kingdom, and the principal 
Coal Mining Districts, the quantity and 
value of Coal produced, and the number 
and average Wages of Coal Miners in the 
years 1901 and 1902, respectively, 
together with the estiniated amounts 
expended on Miners’ Wages, and remain- 
ing for other expenses and Coalowners’ 
Profits in the United Kingdom in each 
year; with Explanatory Memorandum 
(in the same form, and with the same 
particulars, as Parliamentary Paper, No. 
179, of Session 1901).”—(Mr. Joseph 
Walton.) 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATE. 
MENT). 

Address for “Copy of the Indian 
Financial Statement for 1903--4, and of 
the Proceedings of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General thereon.”— 
(Sir Henry Fowler,) 


TRADE DISPUTES ARBITRATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading upon Friday 
read and discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Motor Cars on Public Highways—Speed 
Regulations. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland) : Toask the President of the 
Local Government Board if in any Bill 
dealing with the registration and speed 
of motor-cars he will take into cousidera- 
tion the desirability of preventing 
vehicles being propelled at a high speed 
on the roads provided for foot passengers 
and ordinary traffic, and the imposition 
of a high minimum penalty for breaches 
of the law; and the imposition 
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of a special licence varying with the rate 
of speed at wh’ch such vehicles can be 
propelled on the public roads. 


(Juestions. 


(Answered by Mr. Walter Long.) Tam 
preparing a Bill on this subject, and the 
points referred toin the Question will 
receive my consideration in connection 
with it. 


Civil Service Examinations -Successful 
Candidates Offering Shorthand. 

Mr. GEORGE BROWN (Edinburgb, 
Central): To ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will state how many can- 
didates passed the Civil Service examina- 
tions in 1902 as clerks of the second 
division and as female typists in Govern. 
ment departments respectively ; and 
how many of the successful candidates 
of each class offered shorthand as one of 
their subjects. 


{5 May 1903} 
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promoted from lower grades to the 
Second Division, but none of these 
offered the subject. As regards female 
typists twelve fresh appointments were 
made in 1902, but in no case was short- 
hand prescribed by the nominating 
depart ment. 


The National Debt. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): To ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what amount of the 
fixed charge (of £23,000,000) was, in 
the year ending 3lst March 1903, 
applied to cost of management, interest 
on debt, and sinking fund. respectively, 
dividing the last item into the amounts 
due to the terminable annuities which 
were at first suspended and subsequently 
allowed to continue, to the other termin- 
able annuities including life annuities, - 
and to the new sinking fund; and what 





(Answered by Mr. Arthur Eiliot.)—Only 
one competition for the Second Division | 
was held in 1902. At this 100 candi- 
dates were successful, and of these forty- | 
six offered shorthand. ‘There were also, | 
in the course of the year, cleven men 


1899- I¢ 
£ 
1. Management 174, 
2. Interest 17,023, 
3. Sinking Fund— 
(a) Terminable Annuities of 
which the capital portion 
was suspended in 1900-0] 
and 1901-2 - - - | 4,651, 
(6) Life Annuities an! other | 
Terminable Annuities ‘ 1,129, 
(c) New Sinking Fund - - 19, 
Total Sinking Fund 5,801, 


Total 





China—Opium Tax. 

Mr. HENRY WILSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Holmfirth): To ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the Govern- 
ment of the province of Canton last 
year, with a view to meeting its share of 
the indemnities imposed ujon China, 
instituted an additional tax upon opium, 





23,000 COO 


were the corresponding figures for 


| 1899-1900 and the estimated.correspond- 


ing figures for 1903-4. 

(Answered by Mr, Ritchie.) The com- 
parative figures are shown in the follow- 
ing Table :— 











WW), 1902-3. Estimate 1903-4 
& £ 
S64 180,144 186,000 
399 17,069,665 20,213,809 
S74 4,564,444 3,922,420 
987 1,112,203 | 1,123,726 
S876 73,544 } 1,554.045 
737 5,750,191 6,600,191 
23,000,000 27,000,000 





both native-grown and imported, which 
was in operation for about two months ; 
that in September last the British 
Consul at Canton remonstrated against 
this additional tax on the ground that 
it was inconsistent with the treaty 


|obligations of China, and that it was 


in consequence discontinued ; whether 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs as sanctioned this action of the 
Consul, having regard to Clause 5 of the 
additional article to the Chefoo Con- 
vention, signed in London in 1885, 
which provides for further taxation on 
imported opium, subject only to the 
condition that such taxation equally 
applies to the Native drug. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) An 
attempt was made last year to levy an 
additional tax upon opium. Under the 
prescribed conditions this could only 
have operated so as to discriminate in 
favour of Native opium. But it was 
also in violation of Clause 2 of the 
additional article of the Chefoo Con- 
vention, because it was to be levied at 
the port and while the packages were 
still unopened for consumption, in which 
case the amount of the tax is by the 
clause specifically limited. His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking and His Majesty’s 
Consul-Gerieral at Canton, acting under 
the instructions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, protested against the tax, and 
the new regulations were withdrawn. 


Edge Hill Station (L. and N.W. Railway) 
Telegraphic Facilities. 

Mr. MARSHALL HALL (Lancashire, 
Southport): To ask the Postmaster- 
General if he will give facilities for the 
sending of postal telegrams from Edge 
Hill Station, on the London and North 
Western Railway. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
I shal] be happy to make inquiry on the 
subject, and w.ll communicate the result 
to the hon. Member. 


Postal Telegrams to London. 
Mr. MARSHALL HALL: Toask the 


Postmaster-General if he will give in- 
structions to the telegraph offices 
throughout the kingdom that telegrams 
addressed to the various postal districts, 
such as E.C., S.W., and E, shall 
be accepted and duly transmitted to 
London without the word London 
being necessarily added to the address. 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain.) 
The existing instructions provide that 
telegrams handed in at provincial offices 
for well-known streets or suburbs in 
London may be accepted without the 
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word London appearing in the address, 
The senders of such telegrams are, how- 
ever, strongly advised to include the 
word in the address in order to avoid 
risk of delay or non delivery, there being 
less liability to mistake or delay if the 
fuller address be given. It has to be 
borne in mind that Liverpool, as well as 
London, is divided ‘nto postal districts. 


Listowel Poor Law Union. 

CoLoNneL M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the Report 
recently issued by the auditor of the 
Local Government Board (Ireland) in 
regard to the Listowel Poor Law Union ; 
and, if so, will he state whether he pro- 
poses to take any, and, if so, what steps 
in the matter. 


(dnswered by Mr. Wyndham.) The 
Report of the auditor is at present en- 
gaging the careful consideration of the 
Local Government Board. 


Pay of Volunteer Sergeant Instructors. 

Mr. RANDLES (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth): To ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he will consider the 
advisabilitv of modifying Army Order 
187 of 18th July, 1902, which limits the 
payments to sergeant instructors of 
Volunteer corps to £6 10s. per year per 
company. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
Reports have recently been called for from 
the districts on the working of the 
regulations set forth in the Army Order 
mentioned, and the whole question will 
on their arrival be considered. 


Agricultural Resources of the Transvaal 
— Colonel Thomas’s Report. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies what are the exact terms 
of the reference made to Colonel Owen 
Thomas, who was recently appointed to 
proceed to South Africa to report on 
the agricultural resources of the Trans 
vaal ; whether Colonel Thomas’s Report 
has been received and will be laid upon 
the Table of the House. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
Colonel Owen Thomas has received no 
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appointment from Government to report 
on the agricultural resources of the 
Transvaal. 


WUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Fiji—Poll Tax. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies if his 
attention has been directed to the levy 
of the poll tax in Fiji and its effects 
upon labour; and if he will take into 
consideration the expediency of raising 
revenue by means of other channels. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
3irmingham, W.): There is no poll tax in 
Fiji. The whole system of native taxa- 
tion in the group is at present receiving 
the close attention of the recently 
appointed Governor. On learning his 
views, I shall consider whether any, and, 
if so, what alterations are advisable. 


Forced Labour on Fijian Roads. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he will explain why Fijians, unaecused of 
crime, have been forced to labour on 
roads after having been compulsorily 
enlisted for military service only. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
aware that the Armed NativeConstabulary 
of Fiji, to which I presume the hon. 
Member refers, have been employed in 
road-making. They have been employed 
in levelling and draining their parade 
ground, used by them also as their camp, 
and the land used as a parade ground for 
the Volunteers. I have suggested to the 
Governor that when employed on such 
work they should receive some form of 
additional pay or allowances, as is, I 
understand, allowed in the case of His 
Majesty’s Regular Forces when required 
to perform such duties. 


Native Regulations in Fiji. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he will take steps to obtain 
from New Zealand a Report upon the 
Native regulations promulgated in Fiji. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
aware of any reason why a Report should 
be obtained from New Zealand upon the 
affairs of another colony. 


Questions. 


Fijian Petition to the King. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if the bearers of a petition signed 
by 20,000 Fijian Natives will be allowed 
to present it to His Majesty. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Any British 
subject may present a petition to His 
Majesty. The hon. Member is doubtless 
aware that the proper method of 
approaching the Crown with a petition 
from Fiji is through the Governor and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Deportation of Fijian Chiefs. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if Ordinance XX. of 1887 is 
still on the Statute-book of the Fiji 
Legislature, under which Fijian chiefs 
have been imprisoned and deported with- 
out trial and without any opportunity of 
being heard in their own defence ; and, if 
so, will he consider the expediency of 
disallowing the said ordinance. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The Or- 
dinance referred to is still in force. As 
at present advised I am of opinion that it 
is necessary to retain the power of 
deportation. 


Suva Bubonic Plague Hospital. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if a petition has been received 
from Suva protesting against the 
establishment of a bubonic plague hospi- 
tal in the centre of the town ; and, if so, 
will he explain why no reply has been 
returned. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: A letter 
was received in October, 1900, from the 
Warden of Suva, protesting, on behalf 
of the town and vicinity, against the 
establishment within the precincts of the 
town of an isolation camp in anticipation 
of an outbreak of plague for cases which 
could not be removed to ihe quarantine 
station. No case of plague ever occurred, 
and after some correspondence with the 
Governer (in the course of which it 
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appeared that the matter bad been 
amicably settled with the Town Board), 
a reply was returned in a despatch dated 
Ist February, 1901. 


Corn Duty. 


Mr. DELANY (Queen’s Co., Ossory) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will arrange 
that millers who hold stocks of imported 
grain, or the products thereof, on the Ist 
July, upon which duty has been paid by 
themselves or others, shall be allowed a 
refund of the duty. 


* *THE CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Ritcute, Croydon): I 
am afraid there would be great difficulty 
about a refund of duty such as the hon. 
Member suggests. But I am_ very 
anxious to take every means of preventing 
hardship to the trade. I have therefore 
granted an unusually long period of 
notice, and given permission for the 
bonding of dutiable goods within that 
period. I have also instructed the 
Customs to make the operation of bond- 
ing easy and cheap in every possible way, 
and I propose, with the consent of the 
House, to remit on this occasion the } per 
cent. warehousing charge. Other measures 
in this connection are also under con- 
sideration. 


(Juestions. 


Regulation of Motor Car Traffic. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he will take steps to place the law with 
respect to motorcars on a more satis- 
factory footing by removing the present 
hard-and-fast limit as to speed, subject 
to due security for the safety and con- 
venience of other users of public roads, 
by requiring registration of the vehicles, 
and by enacting a high maximum 
penalty for breaches of these and any 
other conditions it may seem desirable 
to impose. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 


Lone, Bristol, S.): I have in prepara- | 


tion a Bill on this subject, and I hope 
shortly to be in a position to intro- 
duce it. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
Will it provide that numbers be affixed 
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to motor cars, so that they can be 
readily identified 9 


Mr. WALTER LONG: Really, the 
hon. Gentleman had better wait until 
the Bill is introduced. I am considering 
that point. 


Mr. Henry A. B. Wallis, J.P. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork Co., Mid.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he can state if Mr. Henry A. B. Wallis, 
who adjudicated at Millstreet Petty 
Sessions on 27th April, was sworn in as 
a magistrate in the manner required by 
law ; and if so, when, and by whom. _ 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE. 
LAND (Mr. Wynpuam, Dover): In 
September, 1887, upon his appointment 
to the Commission. He was re-sworn in 
September, 1901, consequent on the 
demise of the Crown, before the local 
resident magistrate. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. DELANY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether his attention has been 
called to the destruction of  ofticial 
documents and records by the Royal 
Irish Constabulary authorities in Ireland ; 
and, if so, whether he will state who 
auihorised their destruction, and _ for 
what purpose they were destroyed. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I replied to a 
similar Question on this subject yester- 
day.t 


Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can state 
the total number of recruits for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary who were informed 
that recruiting for that force had recently 
ceased ; what was the average period 
over which the applications of those 
recruits extended; and, whether it is 
proposed in future to confine recruiting 
for the Constabulary to men discharged 
from the Army Reserve. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Eight hundred and 
eighty-five candidates for admission to 
the Constabulary were informed that 





+ See page 1203. 
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recruiting was suspended. Their names 
were on the list for periods ranging 
from one month to seventeen months. 


The reply to the concluding inquiry is | 


in the negative. 


Treatment of Emigrants at Londonderry. 


Mr. O7DOHERTY (Donegal, N.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
called to an investigation lately held at 
Londonderry with reference to the 
conduct of the collector of Customs at 
that port towards emigrants arriving 
there from America; whether he has 
any information showing that the 
number of passengers landing at London- 
derry has decreased ; and whether he is 
aware that at the close of the investiga- 
tion the collector was reprimanled as 
to the manner in which he discharged 
his duties ; and, if so, will he state what 
steps he proposes to take in the matter. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: In consequence of a 
complaint which was made to them in 
January last as to the manner in which 
the examination of passengers’ baggage 
was conducted at Londonderry, the 
Board of Customs caused inquiry to 
be made into the matter on the occasion 
of the annual inspection of the Port 
by one of their surveyors-general. As 
a result of the inquiry, it appeared that 
there was no adequate ground for the 
complaint. It is not true that the 
collector was “reprimanded as to the 
manner in which he discharged his 
duties.” I have no information as _ to 
the alleged decrease in the number of 
passengers landing at Londonderry. 


Irish Union Amalgamation. 


Mr. O'DOHERTY: [I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he has as yet appointed the 
Commission to inquire into the question 
of the amalgamation of workhouses in 
Ireland and Union Boundaries ; and, if 
so, will he state the names of the Com- 
missioners appointed, and when they 
purpose holding their sittings. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No, Sir, the Com- 
mission has not yet been formally ap- 
pointed, but the warrant of appointment 
will, it is expected, be shortly issued. 
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Until this has been done it would be 
unusual to announce the names of the 
members. 


(Questions. 


Irish School Teachers’ Remuneration. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Commissioners 


of National Education have received 
complaints as to the financial loss 
inflicted on a number of teachers, 


whose schools had been increasing in 
attendance and improving in efficiency 
from year to year during the three years 
preceding 1900, and who, owing to the 
change in the mode of payment, receive 
less now than formerly ; how many of 
these teachers have been awarded normal 
salary and how many refused ; and what 
steps will be taken to remedy the 
alleged grievances of teachers in this 
respect. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Representations 
were received by the Commissioners to 
the effect stated in the first part of the 
Question. Practically, all such represen- 
tations were investigated, and in every 
case in which the Commissioners con- 
sidered that an increased income, or a 
normal income, was equitably due, it was 
awarded. The number of such cases is 
not officially recorded. 


Labourers’ Cottages in Ireland. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
‘and whether the Local Government Board 
can state the number of cottages erected 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, in 
cases where compulsory powers were 
sought when applying for the Provisional 
Orders, and the number of cottages 
erected where the local authorities 
sought no compulsory powers when pro- 
ceeding to put those Acts int» force. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The total number 
of cottages included in Provisional 
Orders which were either confirmed or 
made absolute was 19,541 on 31st 
March, 1902. Of these, the number 
included in Orders under which the sites 
were acquired by agreement was 289. 
In many cases, however, where compul- 
sory powers are sought, it is believed 
that terms are subsequently arranged 
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between the parties, thus rendering un- 


necessary the enforcement of compulsory | 


powers. But the Board has no material 
that would enable it tosay how many 
cottages were erected on sites acquired 


by agreement or taken compulsorily, as 


the case may be. 


Sligo Asylum. 


Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
jand whether he will state what action has 
been taken on the Reports of the In- 
spectors of Lunatics as to the state of 
Sligo Asylum; and what steps have 
been taken to carry out the resolutions 
of the Leitrim County Council and the 
Mohill Rural District Council to have 
the Leitrim Poor Law Unions amalga- 
mated, and one of the workhouses thus 
dispensed with converted into an 
auxiliary asylum for the patients in 
excess of the authorised number at 
present detained in Sligo. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Asylum Com- 
mittee has called for plans and specifi- 
cations with a view to the reconstruc- 
tion of the sanitary system of the asylum 
where defective. The question of union 
amalgamation wi'l be referred to the 
Commission about to be appointed for 
the purpose of inquiring generally into 
this subject. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SCHWANN: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the first 
Vote in Supply on Thursday will be the 
Post Oftice Vote ! 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BaLFour, Manchester, E.): When 
Supply is next taken the first Vote will 
again be the Post Office Vote. I am sorry 
to hear that some doubt is entertained 
whether the Second Reading debate on 
the Irish Land Bill will be concluded to- 
day. It would be unfortunate if it were 
not concluded, as in that case the debate 
must gu over till Thursday, a very incon- 
venient course. To-morrow afternoon 
has long been allocated to the considera- 
tion of the Transvaal loan. Such an 
arrangement as this would necessitate 
Supply being taken on Monday, and 
perhaps the Budget Resolution would 
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then be taken on Tuesday. But I trust 
that some means may be found by which 
this contingency may be avoided. If not, 
I give notice that I shall change the 
Supply day from Thursday to the Mon- 
day following. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 
[SECOND READING. } 


Order read, for resuming adjourned 
debate on Amendment to Question (4th 
May), “That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” 


Which Amendment was— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.’ ”—(Mr. Coghiil.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork): I 
do not think it is any business of ours to 
find fault with any cr.ticisms of this Bill 
that have come from British Members on 
either side of the House. I only hope 
that some of our good friends who 
sympathise with us as to the excessive 
price the landlords are to get, will not 
sympathise with us more than we sym- 
pathise with ourselves until we know 
precisely what terms the landlords are to 
receive. I think it is due that we should 
at once acknowledge the fairness and 
friendliness of the attitude of the Leader 
of the Opposition, following as he did in 
the footsteps of the right hon. Member 
for the Montrose Burghs. In the earlier 
and still more delicate stage of these 
negotiations there may have been circum- 
stances that would be a temptation to 
make party capital out of the present 
situation in Ireland, and we could not 
have found fault with human nature if 
there had been some yielding to it, but I 
join with my hon. friend the Member for 
East Mayo in the hope that the Liberal 
and Radical Party, following the generous 
example of their leaders, will have the 
chivalry and statesmanship to see In 
the present situation something higher 
than mere party capital, something 
which will hereafter reflect credit and 


‘Iustre on the principles to which they 


have adhered with so much fortitude. 
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(price. That is equally absurd, because, 


different parts of Ireland, and the cer- 
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And I hope the Government and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite will have the 
glory of passing a Bill which, if it be only 
adequately amended, as it can be easily 
and safely, may bring to the Irish people 
blessing and emancipation that we Irish- 
men, with our unlucky history, almost 
shrink from calculating upon with too 
much sanguineness. 


It is, I hope, a good omen for the 
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Bill that the only serious complaint 
that came from the British taxpayer 
in the course of yesterday’s debate 
was a complaint that will be re- 
echoed just as seriously by the Irish tax- 
payer and the Irish tenant, and that is | 
the retention of a minimum price in 
Clause 1. I submit that the sum and 
substance of yesterday’s debate is that 
these limitations will have to go, and that 
nobody will be a sufferer when they are 
gone. I hope we are not wrong in con- 
struing the professions of the Attorney- | 
General, of an open mind, and his | 
somewhat perfunctory defence—if I may | 
be allowed so to describe it—of the | 
minimum price as an admission on his | 
part that that minimum price is absolutely | 
indefensible. It is indefensible from the 
point of view of the Irish tenant because | 
for him it is compulsion pure and simple | 
—a compulsion that will weigh most | 
heavily on the poorest part of the popu- | 
lation. It is indefensible from the point of | 
view of the British taxpayer because it | 
would be mere midsummer madness to | 
have an extravagant price, such as twenty- 
eight years purchase, established as the 
tenant purchase price even as a legal 








} 


possibility. The right hon. Gentlemen | 
the Attorney-General defended _ this | 


minimum price on two grounds. First 
there was the suggestion of oppression 
of some kind by the tenants as against 
landlords. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have abandoned that ground 
almost as soon as he had stated it, 
as a downright absurdity, consider- 
ing that there is no shadow of com- 
pulsion on the landlord to sell at all 
under any circumstances. The second 
ground, as far as I recollect it, was the 
desirability of securing uniformity of 


we know,:the almost infinite variety 
of the value of holdings and estates in 


tainty that it is the poor and not the 
rich tenants who would be the sufferers. 
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The Attorney-General, unconsciously, I 
am sure, but still somewhat ungenerously, 
attempted to account for the limitations 
in Clause 1 by a reference to the terms 
of the Land Conference Report, the 
inclusion of which, he might have ex- 
plained, was the means of preventing 
the break up of the settlement which is 
the foundation of this whole Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman omitted to mention 
to the House that Lord Dunraven’s Com- 
mittee, including all the landlords’ repre- 
sentatives at the Land Conference, have 
since, upon more mature consideration, 
passed a resolution practically recognising 
that these limitations cannot be main- 
tained, and recommending that the 
Estates Commission should have the 
power of dispensing with them altogether 
at theirdiscretion. So that here we have 
an absolute agreement among the best 
friends of the Bill on this point. You 
have the British taxpayer insisting on the 
abolition of the minimum price for his 
own protection, and you have the Irish 
tenant also insisting on it for his own 
protection, while you have the majority 
of the Irish landlords making no objec- 
tion whatever. I earnestly ask the Chief 
Secretary why, in Heaven’s name, he 
should not at once recognise the fact 
and drop this minimum price altogether 
out of the Bill right away? By doing 
so he would spread relief and joy 
throughout Ireland, and, I believe, in 
England as well; he wou:d remove the 
last substantial reason for disquiet in the 
mind of the British taxpayer, and he 
would, practically speaking, satisfy the 
principal demand of the Irish people ; 
for the amendment would ensure 
a practically unanimous vote on the 
Second Reading, and would remove the 
most formidable obstacle to the success 
of the Bill. He would, at the same time, 
make the tenant’s bargain a bargain that 
would be safe for himself, and, safe 
for the State. 


I beg the House not to be frightened 
by the demandsof the Irish representatives 
changes in the Bill. "The Amendments for 
we shall have to press in Committee will 
be found to resolve themselves into pro 
visions for securing, in the first place, 
that the tenant shall be absolutely free to 
make his own bargain, and, in the next 
place, that he shall not be obliged to pay 
a larger price for his land than has been 
paid by purchasers in the open market 
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during the last fifteen years under the 
Ashbourne Act. The whole basis of the 
Land Conference was that whatever extra 
compensation was necessary to induce 
the landlords to sell should be supplied 
by the State, in whose supposed interest 
landlordism was created, and in whose real 
interest it is now about to be abolished. 
On the other hand, the tenants should not, 
under the pretence of offering a boon or 
favour to the landlords, be obliged to pay 
three or four additional years purchase 
above their 80,000 neighbours who have 
purchased under the Acts of 1885 and 
1891. I venture to say that that is a 
moderate claim, and is just as essential for 
the safety of the State as for the safety 
of the tenant. It has been pointed out 
already that under the restrictions in 
Clause 1 and in Clause 17 the tenant’s 
power of bargaining is very seriously, 
if not fatally, crippled. In the fourth 
Section of Clause 5 the tenant’s power of 
making his own bargain is practically 
destroyed, and as one effect of all these 
restrictions the tenants will have to pay. 
Instead of receiving any relief from their 
present burdens, they will have imposed 
upon them an additional three or four 
years purchase over and above that paid 
by their neighbours, who have already 
purchased. All I can say is, that it 
might very easily happen that we would 
be driven to say, ‘“ You might as well 
spare yourself the pains of passing this 
Bill if you insist on these restrictions.” 
But this difficulty is an exceedingly small 
one, as will be seen the moment it is 
boldly tackled. So far as this Bill has 
had a successful initiation up to the 
present, you owe it to the fact that you 
have followed the advice of united Ireland 
in its construction, and in so far as it 
may be a failure, your failure will arise 
from your not having adopted that advice 
in all its bearings. I think it will be found 
that, on almost all the Amendments 
which the Irish Members will have to 
press upon the House, there is substantial 
agreement among all parties in Ireland 
that they are vital to the successful 
working of themeasure. Of somethinglike 
sixteen Amendments which I had the 
honour of proposing and carrying at the 
Nationalist Conference in Dublin, it is 
a literal fact that, as to the organisation 
which represents the majority of the 
landlords in Ireland, they have not ob- 
jected to a single one of them, and even 
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| the Landlords’ Convention hive only ob. 
_jected to one. So you have the amazing 
and unexampled prospect that, practically 
| speaking, all the Amendmenis to be pro- 
posed in Committee on this Bill will, with 
one exception, be non-contentious, so far 
as either party in Ireland is concerned, 
The secret of the tremendous strength of 
the Bill is that for the first time in the 
history of Ireland the State will have 
the landlords and tenants of Ireland in 
one boat, for both the landlords and 
tenants of Ireland are so much at one as 
to what is required, that it seems almost 
impossible to conceive of any one, except 
perhaps, ¢." officio, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, having any interest in obstruct- 
ing any kind of Amendment proposed; 
and even as to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we all recognise that he has 
displayed a broad and generous spirit 
in dealing with this transaction in some. 
what difficult circumstances. But the 
pecuniary risk in this Bill is so small, and 
the gain to the Empire so tremendous, 
that, if we were carrying on this debate 
in better times and in the normal state 
of the money market, the House would 
not hesitate a minute in doing the ex- 
tremely little that is necessary to make 
the settlement complete and effective. 
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For the first time in your history you 
have the chance of a settlement that will 
protect every race, every class, and every 
creed in Ireland. More than that, | 
believe that Englishmen have begun to 
realise that the sacrifices which the 
British taxpayer will be called upon to 
make are a pure figment of the imagina- 
tion, and one that was perhaps a little 


irritating to Irish feeling, considering 
the extent to which Irishmen and not 


Englishmen are called upon to make 
sacrifices in order to ensure this  settle- 
ment. I acknowledge that the State 
credit is a consideration of — great 
magnitude, but that credit is secure, 
and otherwise the financial arrange- 
ments of this Bill are purely an 
Irish affair, involving purely _ Irish 
money. If there is to be any complaint 
that an excessive ransom is paid in com 
nection with the abolition of landlordism, 
that complaint ought to come from Ireland 
alone, because every pound that the 
landlords will receive will eventually 
come out of Irish pockets, and, heavy a 
is the price we have to pay, all we ask 
is to be free to devote our own money 
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to what we believe will be a beneficent {men in the land war as the Nationalists. 
settlement, instead of having it devoted | These wounded landlords, who only two 
to your present wasteful and corrupt} months agu were at least as hopeless 
Imperial expenditure in [reland. [agree | and broken in their fortunes as any 
with the Leader of the Opposition that | of the evicted tenants, will under this 
what British Members have principally | Bill be new men, solvent men, compara- 
to concern themselves with is whether | tively rich men ‘The Irish people do 
it is possible to come to a great national | py 5¢ envythem their good fortune. Their 
settlement which wouid mean peace and representatives have not hesita ed to 
prosperity for Ireland. If it is possible, | recommend that the provision for the 
then you will find that the matters! wounded landlords shall be a large and 
which will have to be threshed out in generous one, and I am glad to say that 
Comittee although of vital import | the generosity has not been all on one 
ance to Ireland, are matters with which| side Lord Dunraven’s Comunittee 
Englishmen need concern themselves proves that the mass of the intelligent 
very little. I go further, and say that landlords of Irdland—the men whose 
if you are satisfied the result will be courage and foresight has made this 
agrarian peace and good-will in Ireland, | sttlement possible—--will, I am satistied, 
every Englishman, Scotchman, and | tel] the Government as straightly as I 
Welshman has just as deep an interest | go that the cost of making a complete 
as we have, in seeing that the bargain | settlement of the evicted tenants question 
shall be completely satisfactory, and one | \i]} be small. To leave it unsettled, or 
which will enable the people to feel con: | only half settled, would be to leave every- 
fident that in the future they will be thing unset: led and to keep up a state of 
free from obligations which might very | fermentation that might easily enough 
easily depress them. Let me give one] be fatal to the satisfactory workin: of 
illustration to show how little need} the whole of the vast national settlement 
there is for alarm at the demands of contemplated by the Bill. That is the 
Ireland. The foremost resolution passed | first and the most passionate of the 
at the Dublin Conven.ion demanded | 4),endments demanded by the National 
thar the evicted tenants should be re-| Convention, and in the interests of British 
stored to their homes frankly and with-| \fembers in this House I hope it will be 
out exception --that one section should | cay fully and completely complied with. 
not be restored and another section le/t , ‘ 
on the road-side—as something like one| The ony other question is as to the 
third of them would be under Clause 2} miserably inadequate provision made for 
of this Bill, ‘That, as iny hon. friend for| the congested districts. As to them, I 
East Mayo pointed out last night, would | am certain that when we come to deal 
‘cost next to nothing except good-will,| with them in Committee we shall 
but it would be worth millions of| secure assent from both sides of the 
money in the pacification of Ireland.| House to our proposition that the 
It may, perhaps, be thought that this | machinery of the present Bill is miserably 
is a small and sentimental question. | inadequate in this respect. Even when 
The same thing might have been said, | adequately amended, the Bill, it must be 
if, in the first year of the war in South | understood, can settle nothing except 
Airica, you had been offered peace es the agrarian question, although it may 
| 








the sole condition of handing over one/ open the way to other settlements. The 
man in the British ranks to the ven-| hon. Member for Stoke-on Trent required 
geance of your enemies. But it would) from us some pledges of finality. So 
not have been done. Rather would you | far as I know, there is no such word 
have fought tothe last man. Neither | as “ finality’? known in the history of 
will the Irish people, for any human} the British Constitution. There is no 
consideration, give up one of the men|such thing as finality for us in this 
whom they are accustomed to call} world until we are settled in our graves. 
the wounded soldiers of the campaign.| What we do say, without arriére pensée 
But there is no real difficulty abou. the is that we recognise in the generous 
matter on one side or the other. The land-| scope and framework of this Bill a 
lords have had at least as many wounded | hope and potency, and a promise such 
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as no human being could have con- 
ceived twelve months ago, of ending 
once for all the land war and class war 
in Ireland. And what we do say to 
you is, that it will be no fault of the 
Irish people or of their representative 
in this House, if that promise is not 
realised in its fulness. If some of the 
English Members who were present at 
the National Convention in Dublin were 
here they would probably tell you that 
there was something in the conductof that 
assembly, consisting of nearly 2,500 dele- 
gates—thatihere wasa spirit of generosity 
and moderation, and a determination to 
brush aside and put down any mere 
suggestion of rancour or of passion— 
which, if English statesmen were only 
wise, they would consider one of the 
most extraordinary consummations that 
all your money could not buy and that 
all the armed force of coercion could not 
have accomplished. Up to the present 
the English Press and Gentlemen in this 
House have had rather a fatal knack of 
misunderstanding all that occurs in 
Ireland. It is quite natural. I daresay 
they know as much about us as we 
know about you. This time, for the 
first time, apparently the English Press 
and the English people have begun to 
realise the real forces and the real 
currents of life in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman has commenced to 
reduce the force of the Ro,al Irish 
Constabulary, and as I sat at that Con- 
vention I could not help thinking that 
if the Chief Secretary had visited it he 
might have come without a police escort. 
At that Convention he would have 
found the materials for a standing army 
of law and order which might very 
easily indeed have relieved him from 
any uneasiness about diminishing the 
standing army of idle mercenaries through 
whom you have hithertogoverned Ireland, 
to our misery and to your cost. The 
hon. Member for Stoke last night said 
that this Bill was about to be given toa 
disaffected and disloyal people. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the most important feature of 
that Convention is that it represented 
the Irish difficulty in all its strength and 
intensity, not the moderators, but the 
very elements, and the very men, who 
are the hearts’ blood of disaffection in 
Ireland. In this, asinall the astonishing 
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things that have occurred in the last 
six months, the Chief Secretary and his 
Government occupy a _ position of 
advantage which, unless in the case of 
Mr. Gladstone’s great and _ glorious 
experiment, no English statesman has 
ever enjoyed before, and that is that 
you are dealing directly with the dis- 
affected masses of the people themselves, 
and that you are proceeding upon the 
principle of attempting to conciliate and 
to content the people, instead of the old 
vicious plan of buying off a few Parlia- 
mentary leaders to desert the people 
I would venture to lay some stress on 
that fact, because I am satisfied that if 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen 
could only appreciate the spirit of that 
Convention, and all that it might mean 
for the future relations between these 
two countries, they would learn more 
than if we were to go on debating this 
Bill for weeks. 


I would earnestly entreat the Govern. 
ment and this House not to misunder- 
stand the friendliness of that Convention, 
or of those who, at some risk of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation, laboured 
to increase that friendliness. If you 
were to do so you might easily indeed 
create a feeling in consequence of 
which we could no longer answer for 
our countrymen as we can answer for 
them now. The lesson you _ have 
lodged most deeply in the Irish minds is 
that whatever instalments of justice we 
have ever won, have been wrung from you 
by an uncompromising and implacable 
fight, and not by any effort of concilia- 
tion. [Mr. WyNDHAM indicated dissent. } 
The Chief Secretary shakes his head, but 
I am sorry to say the records are too 
numerous and too crushing to the con- 
trary. Any forbearance on our part has 
always up to the present been treated as 
a sign of weakness. Whenever our 
people have remained quiet it has been 
considered safe to despise and trample on 
them. The Irish people and their repre- 
sentatives have been induced to take a 
different attitude owing to the unique 
circumstances of the present position, 
owing, in the first place, to the fact that 
we are proceeding upon a basis of common 
agreement with the landlords of Ireland, 
and owing also to the promise of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
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himself, to give loyal effect to that agree- 
ment so far as possible. My hon. friend 
and leader the Member for Waterford, 
and some of his colleagues, have taken 
the heavy responsibility of advising our 
people to look rather for points of agree- 
ment than for points of antagonism, and 
to take up a friendly attitude towards 
this Bill, with the view to smoothing the 
way for Amendments, instead of a nagging 
or irreconcilable attitude which might 
make Amendments impossible. We have 
taken the not inconsiderable risk of telling 
our people that their moderation would 
not be misconstrued and would not be 
traded upon in the House of Commons. 
I may, candidly speaking, say that we 
did not do so without painful searchings 
of heart, remembering the history of our 
country, and, however unpopular some of 
us may personally be in this House, I 
would earnestly and strenuously ask the 
House not to dishonour the draft that we 
have dared to draw on the capacity of 
this House for not misunderstanding our 
position. There are enemies of this Bill 
who are watching tocatch you in a blunder. 
We do not consider that good faith on 
our part is credulity. We are satisfied 
that in any eventuality the Irish cause 
will not suffer by our having done our 
honest best in this matter. There is no 
use disguising the fact that if you were 
to read the proceedings of the Dublin 
Convention as meaning that the Irish 
people are satisfied, or will be satisfied, 
with this Bill as it stands, and that 
you are safe in rejecting the Amendments 
which the Irish people have asked 
you to pass, then you may possibly pass 
the Bill, but it would have the fate of 
all your other unfortunate measures; you 
would have lost a great opportunity of 
establishing in the Irish mind a belief in 
the good faith of England, and you 
would perhaps find—you would certainly 
find—that it will be a question for this 
House between accepting those Amend- 
ments now, when they would mean 
complete satisfaction and contentment, 
and accepting them in an amending 
Land Bill in a few years to come, when 
all the bloom will be gone. God 
forbid that any evil prophecy of that 
kind should be realised. I quite agree 
with the Leader of the Opposition that 
this Bill will be either made, or to a 
large extent marred, by what is done in 
relation to the Amendments. I do not 
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know whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose good intentions in this matter 
are transparently sincere, will in his 
eventful speech to-night give any indica- 
tion of what the fate of the Bill may be 
in Committee, but a'l I can say is, that 
when we go into these discussions, if the 
twogreat English Partiesin this House— 
and I appeal to both of them—only rise 
superior tothe making of party capital, 
if you in this House only imitate the 
extraordinary spectacle of union among 
all classes and parties which is to be wit- 
nessed at the present moment in Ireland 
—a union which is standing the test of 
time—al]l I can say is that you will have 
nothing to fear, and you will have nothing 
to lose. You will have more, than any 
Member of this House can yet estimate, 
to gain, if you boldly give effect to the 
advice that both landlords and tenante 
in Ireland have united to give you, and 
if, for the first time in your history, the 
peaceful and friendly demands of united 
Ireland are ratified by a united England. 


Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): Of course I feel and 
recognise that the concern of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, and of 
his friends, for the fate of this Bill, the 
hopes and fears with which they regard 
it are more deep and searching than 
those which are felt elsewhere. But my 
attitude towards the Bil at this stage— 
I say at this stage advisedly—will be 
much the same as that of the hon. 
Member for Cork. I agree with him 
entirely as to the natural human tempta- 
tion to make party capital out of the 
Bill. It is a Bill which offers great 
opportunities in that respect. I believe 
with him that those opportunities ought 
to be forgotten, and the temptation 
ought to be resisted. True, the Liberal 
Party has suffered, in my opinion 
greatly suffered, in past years from 
attempts to make party capital, especi- 
ally out of the Irish Land Question, 
but that Ireland has suffered still more. 
On al] those of us who supported Mr. 
Gladstone in his efforts for the con- 
ciliation of Ireland, and the solution of 
that question, there remains, and will 
ever remain, a special obligation to do 
our utmost to put party interests aside, 
and to spare no pains to understand, 
whether it be on land or any other 
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question, the Irish point of view, and 
no efforts to support that view when- 
ever we believe it to be in the public 
interest. I freely admit I desire to 
support this Bill; and my ol ject at this 
stage is to give it a helping hand. It 
is not a Bill which, by its own naked 
provisions, rouses enthusiasm. My 
desire to support the Bill comes from 
the spirit in which the p:ople of Ireland 
have approached the Bill, and from the 
spirit in which the Government have 
introduced it. The hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, evidently had his 
thoughts carried back to 1886, and 
compared the letter of this Bill with the 
letter of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill of 
1886. My thoughts have also been 
carried back to the Bill of 1886, not by 
comparing with it the letter or the 
text of this Bill, but carried back by 
the speeches of the right hon. the Chief 
Secretary and of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It isnot by the letter but by the 
spirit that I am reminded of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill. It would be an insult, after 
what fell from the First Lord of the 
Treasury yesterday, to suppose for a 
moment that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
particular objections to Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals, either as to the Government 
of Ireland or to Irish land, are in the 
least modified at the present day. I see 
no evidence from what I have read of the 
utterances of the right hon. Gentleman 
or his Government that their opinions 
are altered ; but the spirit in which they 
approach this question in the Bill before 
the House is altered. It seems to be the 
same spirit which was felt to be such a 
new departure in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 
1886. What is that spirit? It is the 
penetrating consciousness of the difference 
between Irish and English problems, an 
abiding sense of the harshness and pathos 
of Irish history, and a real sense of the 
present difficulties and grievances in 
Irish affairs; and from these considera- 
tions spring that spirit of sympathy and 
chivalry in approaching Irish affairs which 
we have lately observed in the speeches 
of the Chief Secretary and the First 
Lord of the Treasury. That I believe 
to be the spirit which is underlying this 
Bill. 

Now, the last seventeen years, I 
think, have left us certain convictions, 
and there are certain lessons to be drawn 
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from them. One of these convictions is 
that you will never be able to turn your 
back upon Irish problems until you have 
advanced very much beyond the present 
stage. The next is that, though the 
Irish problem may present itself in various 
forms sometimes education, sometimes 
land, sometimes general questions of 
Irish government — we have got to 
approach it whenever and in whatsoever 
form it does present itself, in the spirit, 
the same spirit as has been lately 
shown on the Benches opposite, and as 
was shown by Mr. Gladstone. And 
the third is that we must work in 
that spirit. That is why I welcome this 
Bill and I shall address myself to its 
consideration in the spirit which underlies 
it. I defer to a subsequent stage criticism 
of its details. Let us take the principle 
of the Bill. I recognise, however, that a 
real objection on principle has been raised 
to the Bill by the hon. Gentleman who 
moved and seconded its rejection. This 
objection represents the extreme Unionist 
view of the Bill. I see the Chief Secre- 
tary shaking his head; but I would 
remind him that what is extreme is not 
typical. That extreme view, as I under- 
stand it, is that Ireland is not merely a 
part of the British Empire but also part 
of England ; that the differences between 
Irish and English conditions are no more 
than the differences between town and 
country in England ; and that you cannot 
consider the poverty or the social problems 
in Ireland without at once considering at 
the same time the poverty and the social 
problems in England. That, I understand 
to be in the mind of the two hon. Gentle- 
men. They say. ‘ Why should we deal 
with the social problems in Ireland and 
not in England, when we have the 
same problems in England?” This Bill 
has, I believe, been put forward without 
auy prejudice whatever, and can _ be 
discussed and passed without any 
prejudice whatever, to the discussion of 
social problems in England. What 
I understand the spirit of the Bill on this 
point to be, is that it is necessary to give a 
separate and special treatment to the 
problems in Ireland; but that is no 
prejudice to dealing with any English ques- 
tions. And if there is a prejudice likely 
to arise in regard to the sympathetic 
treatment of these questions in England, 
I should say that the severe and un- 
bending attitude of the hon. Member 
for Stoke is a bad augury for dealing 
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not only with Irish questions sym-{ for two parties to be unanimous on the 
pathetically, but for dealing with ques-| subject of getting money from the public 
tions at home sympathetically. In| funds. But is that all the Irish land- 
dealing with Ireland, then, you must/ lords and tenantry are unanimous 
have a plan to give these questions about? They are unanimous also about 
separate and special treatment, and not | the desirability of a great transfer of 
mix them up with English questions. |property from one class to another in 
In the next place, taking an extreme | [reland, of great alteration in the 
view of the Bill, it is said that there are no | condition and status of the tenants ; and 
special needs in Ireland needing special! I do believe it is a fair statement 
treatment. That is an argument always to say that underlying the unanimity is 
supported bya reference to Irish prosperity a sense of weariness of the struggle, 
and the statistics of the savings banks. and that the attraction which has brought 
But the figures of the savings banks do landlords and tenants together is the 
not dispose of the Irish difficulty. I am _| prospect of peace and good feeling and a, 
quite sure that any one who has been | sense of common citizenship. Is that not 
through Irish controversies as long as I | an interest which, from the British point 
have been, must realise how perfectly | of view, it is our interest to promote ? 
hopeless it is to approach Irish questions | Do we owe no responsibility for the 
in the spirit of an accountant, for that trouble in Ireland? The position in 
is what it comes to. I differ entirely | regard to Irish land has long been an 
from that point of view. The Irish | impossible one; and I think in the main, 
question has been an enormous embar- | it is due partly to the ignorance, and 
rassment to politicians, all because some | partly to the inadequacy of British legis- 
men believe that because Ireland is more lation. I hold that some development on 
prosperous, or quiet, the embarrassment the lines of this Bill is an inevitable 
and trouble of the Irish question is | consequence of the Land Purchase Acts. 
passing. I think British electors and If the hon. Members who moved and 
Membets of Parliament have said that seconded the Amendment supported the 
often enough now, to be quite sure that it | Ashbourne Acts, they have their share of 
isnot true. Now, can any Government the responsibility for the introduction of 
bring Ireland into the same relations and the present Bill. Surely no one can 
the same attitude of mind towards the have listened to the speech of the First 
central Government as the other parts of Lord without realising how much ignor- 
the Empire? Would not such aconsumma- ance of Englishmen in regard to Irish his- 
tion be the greatest possible triumph to | tory has had todowith the present position. 
the British Government and the greatest | It was years, indeed generations, before 
relief to national affairs? I remember people on this side came to understand 
the time when it was fashionable with | that the English and Irish land systems 
Members on the other side to say that were differents For generations British 
the settlement of the Land Question would | Administrations and British legislation 
mean the end of political agitation in /went on the assumption that the two 
Ireland. I have never shared that view ;| systems were similar. That was believed 
but I do admit that the Land Question is | jn all good faith, but the result was 
avery great element in the social condi- poynd to be injustice in Ireland, and 


tions in Ireland, and the political condi- | incalculable misery and neglect in our 
tions, too. I do not believe that by | yelations with Ireland. 


settling the Land Question you will get a | ze nr 
complete political scidlianaieh, I seat Weare told that this Bill is unpopular. 
infinitely prefer to see a political settle- | Remedies for past mistakes are not apt to 
ment, but, short of that, I believe the | be popular ; and remedies for grievances 
economic settlement of the land will | nt felt on our side of the water are not 
be a most valuable asset to Ireland and | apt tobe popular. But either this Govern- 
tous. We hear of agreements between | ment, or any other Government that 
landlord and tenant, and the hon. Member | succeeds it, will have to go on until these 
for Waterford laid great stress on the | difficulties are got over, and will have to 
unanimity of that sentiment, even in the | be prepared to face unpopularity, or else 
proposed Amendments to the Bill. If} cease to be responsible for the govern- 
anyone takes a cheap and superficial view | ment of Ireland, or, if they pay any 
of the matter he can say it is not hard | attention to the condition of Ireland, 
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they will have to do real violence to 
their own consciences in the matter by 
doing nothing. That is why I welcomed 
the speech of the First Lord of the 
Treasury last evening. I admit it dealt 
mainly with Irish land, and that we 
have no right to draw from it 
any inference with regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attitude on affairs in 
Ireland other than the land, But, with 
regard to the land, the right hon. 
Gentleman has nailed his col urs to the 
mast. He explained more powerfully 
than I can, the differences inthe English 
and the Irish land systems. He dwel: 
upon the e differences in a most strik ng 
and emphatic way ; and heconcluded by 
saying that the peculiarities of the Irish 
land system had been such as to 
naturally foster the sentiment of co 
ownership. I take special note of that 
word “naturally.” | take it, it means 
that if the First Lord of the Treasury 
or any one of us had _ been an 
Irish tenant we should naturally 
have acquired the sentiment of 
the co-ownership of the land. If only 
an understanding of that fact had been 
worked into other days! It is but a 
little way back in history since an 
English Prime Minister—if he was not 
Prime Minister at the time he was 
Prime Minister more than once—laid it 
down that tenant-right in Ireland was 
landlord wrong. Iam quite aware that 
that was said from the Liberal side of 
the House; and I imagine it repre- 
sented the opinions of both parties at 
that time. It was to Mr. Gladstone’s 
great honour that he made the Liberal 
Party, at any rate, understand the in- 
justice of the Irish land system. Now 
we have a Conservative Prime Minister 
stating that the peculiarities of the 
Irish land system naturally foster the 
sentiment of co-ownership, which is the 
exact opposite of the statement that 
tenant-right was landlord wrong. I am 
not surprised that the Irish Members 
take note of such a tremendous advance 
in progress, and I believe that the hon. 
Member for Cork is right in saying that 
progress has been made in the ccn- 
sideration of the Irish land question 
not by one side alone, but by the House 
of Commons generally. 

There is one more difference which I 
might add to the differences mentioned by 


Sir Edward Grey. 
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the First Lord of the Treasury yesterday as 
existing between thelrish and the English 
land systems. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that Irish land was not a market- 
able commodity, whereas English land 
was. That is true; but there is some- 
thing else remarkable about Irish land 
as distinguished from English land. 
That is that Irish land from the point 
of view of the purchase of ownership 
has had very little marketable value, 
whereas in regard to letting to tenants 
it has had a monopoly value. Some 
go so far as to say that land 
which has no marketable value has yet a 
monopoly value. If that is so, it is one 


of the most remarkable differences 
between the Irish and English land 
systems, and needs special care in 


dealing with the Land Question in Ire 
land. Amongthe other things regarding 
which we must be on our guard, there 
is the possibility of monopoly value 
being offered for Irish land by the 
occupiers. Surely if the price is to be 
based on monopoly value we are work- 
ing on an insecure foundation. Let us 
see how we stand with regard “to the 
Irish Land Question at this moment, 
First of all, we did not recognise tenant- 
rights as the sentiment of co-ownership. 
Then came the Act of 1870, which 


legalised the principle provided other | 


people were prepared to recognise it; 
but in the Act of 1881 that principle 
was imposed. It is easy to complain of 
the Act of 1881; and I understood the 
First Lord of the Treasury to say that 
he still remained very hostile to it; but 
_I was glad tohear the right hon. Gentle. 
man say that it was much easier to find 
fault with the Act than to say what 
should have been done in the circum- 
stances. It is a very cheap part to play 
to find fault with the Act of 1881 unless 
it can be shown that there was a better 
alternative at the time. But we have, 
| I admit, got beyond the Act of 1881. 
It was a just Act, inasmuch as it imposed 
what was a natural sentiment, and what 
was in accordance with the facts and 
ideas of co-ownership ; but it seems to me 
to prove we must go beyond that. 
Having imposed the idea of co-ownership 
we have now got to do what we can to 
abolish co-ownership in order to sul 
stitute single ownership. 
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Then we come to the question of price ; 
and on the question of price depends the 
prospect of re-payment. I agree entirely 
with my right hon. friend who spoke 
yesterday, that the interests of the British 
taxpayer and the Irish tenant in this 
matter a:e closely bound up together. 
I welcome again what the First Lord of 
the Treasury said in regard to his 
opinion as to how far we may build on 
the willingness of the Irish tenant to 
repay. But the price must be a fair one. 
How are we to discover it? I quite see 
that there must be a limit at one end. 
We must see that an excessive price 
shall not be paid, because if an excessive 


price is paid we diminish the security of | 


the British taxpayer. This is not 
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that the Bill, to be useful, must be large 
and comprehensive in its object. But is 
there no danger of a minority of land- 
lords, perhaps one landlord, standing out, 
perhaps in those districts where the Bill 
is most needed. You will have to face 
the question, and even if you consider 
that you will launch the Bill without 
large powers in this dir.ction, I think 
the House of Commons ought to be pre- 
pared to feel that in passing a Bill of 
this kind, the more largely and exten- 
sively the Bill operates the better; and 
you will have to take into consideration 
the question of dealing with special dis 
tricts and special cases in Ireland. 

One more point, and here I am not in 


‘| agreement with what | understand to be 
compulsory but a voluntary measure, |the views of 


hon. Gentlemen from 


and the interest in this limit being fixed | Ireland generally. I frankly admit that 


is security for the taxpayer who lends 
the money. There is no danger to the 
security of the taxpayer if an unduly 
low price is paid, and I cannot see 
the object o the minimum limit of price. 
If it were a compulsory Bill, then I 
admit, of course, we should have narrow 
limits on both sides; but being a volun- 
tury Bill there is only one object in 
fixing the limit, viz., public security. 
Icannot see why the lower limit was 
introduced at all, as from our point of 
view the lower the price the better the 
security, and | feel that this minimum 
limit is a very serious blot on 
the Bill--so serious that although 
I propose to reserve detailed criticism 
on it for the Committee stage it is 
one which, if not dealt with in 
Committee, may modify my attitude to- 
wards the whole of the Bill. Then there 
is a further fault in the Bill which I do 
not press, but which [ think will have to 
be taken into consideration, if not in this 
Bill, then in some subsequent Bill. That 
is the question of larger powers for 
dealing with the congested districts. I 
am sure you will have to go further in 
that direction, not in the way of general 
but of special compulsory powers, than 
the Bill goes at the present time. You 
realise that it may be necessary to bring 
some compulsion to bear on the tenants 
whostand out, because if a fourth of the 
tenants stand out you propose to deprive 
them of certain privileges they now 
possess, and make their position less 
favourable than at present. You realise 








I like the rent-charge being reserved. | 


should like to say that the rent-charge, 


if maintained, will have to be reserved 
to an Irish loea] authority. I think that 
will haye to come; and | do not cavil 


with the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that, subject to fair compen- 
sation, there is inherent in the 
private right of holding land a 


recognition of the paramount rights of 
the community at large. I entirely 


| agree that if you carry out this Bill you 


must retain control to prevent sub- 
division and mortgaging. I see in the 
rent-charge a valuable principle under- 
lying the right of the community with 
regard to the land ; and in so far as it 
enables control to be exercised as 
regards subdivision and mortgaging it 
can have nothing but a_ practical 
effect. 1 rather prefer the rent-charge 
because it lays down a central principle 
when we are making a new start with 
regard to the land; and it is desirable 
it should be preserved. But there is 
another method of retaining control. 
That would be to offer the local 
authorities the right of pre-emption 
without a rent-charge and make it 
impossible for land to be subdivided, or 
mortgaged, or disposed of without the 
consent of the local authority, leaving 


the individual owner, in all other 
respects, in complete control. But 
even those who objected to the rent- 


charge are agreed that something must 
be done to give the public authority 
control and to prevent these evils from 
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arising. Now, let me come to oad 
minor objections of principle. As to the | 
free grant, it is an obvious retort to 
those who have pressed for economy to | 
say that it is inconsistent now to adyo- | 
cate the expenditure of money. But in| 
the instance cited, that of the Army | 
Votes, we were pressing for the economy | 
of millions; and the annual expenditure | 
for this free grant, including the Sinking | 
Fund, will only be £390,000 ; and unless | 
the Bill operates more rapidly than is 
expected, that expenditure will not be 
reached for fifteen years. In pressing 
for economy on the Army Estimates, 
our reason was precisely that we knew 
that more money was needed at home. 
The Chief Secretary has given some 
figures of how money will be saved if 
this Bill be passed. Some of these 
figures may be open to question. But 
what is not open to question is that, 
directly or indirectly, if this Bill achieves 
only a part of its objects, the public sav- 
ing with regard to Irish government 
will be infinitely greater than the annual 
interest ofthefreegrant. In my opinion 
it is not fair to say that this free grant 
isa grant tothe landlords. It is quite 
true that the money is to be given to 
the landlords, but the interest in the 
grant is both the landlords’ and the 
tenants’. If the landlord gets the money, 
the tenant gets the land; and when we 
discuss the grant we ought to speak of 
it as a grant of money which is given, 
not in the interest of one class, but 
equally in the interest of both classes. 

I sympathise with the desire to see the 
evicted tenant question dealt with as 
comprehensively as possible. We are 
told that in money and in the numbers 
of persons affected it will be a compara- 
tively small matter. But in sentiment 
it isa large matter. There is sentiment 
underlying all these questions ; and it , 
is at least a subject for consideration 
whether it would not be wise, consider- 
ing the great gain in sentiment and 
spirit, to re-open the question in Com- 
mittee. As to the working of purchase, 
we have experience to go on, and we 
know what the effect of the Bill is. 
likely to be in Ireland. Mr. Bailey’s | 
report says thit the holdings of tenant | 
purchasers have largely improved ; that 
in many districts the actual carrying 
power of the land has been increased, | 
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largely by good management; that 
the tendency to sub-let and sub-divide 
has to a great extent disappeared, 
and that the tendency to sell has 
diminished ; that the general solvency 
and credit of the tenant purchasers has 
much improved ; that the Gombeen man 
has toa great extent disappeared ; and 
that the standard of comfort has risen 
considerably within the last generation. 
That is a body of evidence drawn from 
experience which does make the prospect 
of a new Land Purchase Bill attractive. 


| Because Ireland has depended mainly 


on agriculture, she has suffered with ex- 


'ceptional severity from what I think, was 


aright fiscal policy and from economic 
causes which could not be helped. Lately 
there has happily come into the Irish 
government a recognition of the fact that 
agriculture is an industry which must be 
conducted on scientific lines and with 
modern organisation. That that has been 
done better than in England is largely, if 
not entirely, due to the courage and per- 
sistence of Mr. Horace Plunkett. The 
hon. Member for Stoke held up Mr. 
Plunkett's political opinions to oppro- 
brium. Ido ‘not care what his political 
views are, in view of the practical value 
of his work in Ireland. Ireland has now 
a prospect, which she has never had 
before, of being a good model of succes:- 
ful agriculture ; and we are asked to get 
rid of this blighting system of the dual 
ownership of land When, for the first 
time within living memory, Ireland has a 
prospect of being commercially success- 
ful, surely that time is opportune for 
removing this obstacle to agricultural 
prosperity. Irish Members have thought 
it right to declare that, in dealing with 
the agrarian question, we must not hope 
to settle the political question ; and the 
First Lord said that the Bill was not in- 
tended to alter people’s convictions. We 
all of us entirely accept that position. We 
used to betold thatto settle the Land Ques- 
tion was to settle the political question. 
We must be ready to abide by the result ; 


_but we must not regard the political 


question as in any way prejudiced. In 
my opinion, this Bill is not going to solve 
the political question in Ireland. It is 
not going to abolish Irish demands for 
But it is going 
to introduce composure and reason into 
the future discussion of this question. It 
is going to enable the British electors, 
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provided that it operates on the large 
scale that is hoped, to deal for the first | 
time with the Irish political question on | 
In England, though farming families con- 


its merits, and to discuss Irish demands 
unbiased by all the misapprehension, 
bitterness, and ill-feeling to which the 
struggle for the land has given rise. 
I agree that it would be desirable to 


have introduced the Irish local authori- | 


ties into the working of the land 
purchase system. Iam sorry itis not 
in the Bill. It would have been an 
extra guarantee of the good and success- 
ful working of the system. But 1 am 
deeply impressed by the experience of 
recent years, with the futility of attempt- 
ing too much at once. There is nothing 
in the Bill to prevent the introd: ction 
later on, of the Irish local authoriues as 
parties to the working of the system. 
The Bill has difficulties enough belore it 
in Committee. I do not regard it as an 
unpopular and disagreeable necessity. | 
see at the present moment a great oppor- 
tunity of dealing with Irish Jand, and an 
attempt in the Bill to use that oppor- 
tunity for good. It may be so handled 
in Committee that our attitude to it 
will be entirely changed. But I 
wish to see the Bill sent to Committee 
with the best encouragement we can 
give to it; and I hope to see it emerge 
as an active measure. That being so, 
as far as I am concerned, to vote against 
the Second Reading or to withhold my 
vote in favour of the Second Reading 
would be to take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of risking being a party to 
the doing of a mischief both to Ireland 
and toourrelations with Ireland, which 
it would be beyond the power of the 
Liberal Party, or 1 think of any Party, 
to repair. 


*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON (Staf- 
fordshire, Handsworth): For a good 
many years I have taken the greatest 
interest in Irish land legislation, and on 
this account I think I may claim the 
indulgence of the House. The question 
of land tenure is one which, in all ages, 
has been attended with the very greatest 
difficulty. There are two or three main 
obstacles which have prevented princes 
and rulers from getting a good system of 
land tenure. The first difficulty which 
has to be encountered is, that as soon as a 
system gives any tenant fixity of tenure 
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in his land, he is able to borrow, and it is 
this facility for borrowing which has 
rendered the system so unsatisfactory. 


tinue for many generations, it is very 
seldom that the yeoman owning his own 
land continues for long, because the fatal 
facility for borrowing makes it necessary 
for him to sell his farm. Then when the 
individual had no permanent interest in 
any particular piece of land, when it was 
held by the village in common, as it has 
been in Russia and elsewhere, they were 
met by the difficulty that the land was so 
badly cultivated that it would only sup- 
port a very small population. When the 
period for re-distribution approached, 
whoever cultivated a certain piece of land 
would take all he could out of it and put 


‘nothing into it, because he knew he 


would not have the opportunity of culti- 
vating it any longer. The result of 
this system was that land went into 
an extremely bad state of cultivation. 
Hon. Members will probably ask, what 
is a good system? Although I know 
the hon. Member for East Mayo will 
not agree with me, I assert that, as 
far as I can see, the English system of 
farming at present is as good a one as we 
can find. The farmer in England does 
not want to buy the land, and it would 
not pay him to do so, Suppose a man 
possessed £800 capital. If he were to 
buy the land he would be lucky if 
he could get twenty acres of good land 
with house and buildings for £600, and 
that would leave him only £200 for 
stock, and to put the house and drainage 
in order. But if he got twenty acres 
he would be a very small man indeed. 
Instead of doing this he uses the whole 
of his money as working capital. He 
takes a farm with a house, with build- 


ings and fences and roads provided and 


everything in a good state, and he has 
not to lay out one penny on these things. 
Consequently he is able to keep the 
whole of his money for stocking the 
farm. The result is that he gets a farm 
of 100 to 150 acres instead of twenty, 
and in that way he manages to live 
extremely well. The first question I may 
be asked will probably be, why cannot 
the English system be adopted in Ireland 4 
The reason is that the holdings in Ireland 


/are so extremely small that the land- 


owners could not afford to build a house 
upon them. On a holding of £5 a year 
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how could you expend £150 upon a house 
and buildings—and I am sure you could 
not provide them for less. And if they 
were provided the tenant is not willing 
to pay any more rent. In cases where 
the tenant has built his own house, of 
course it is only right that he should 
have a certain amount of compensation. 


Iapproved of thecompensation clausesin 
the Act of 1870, but I entirely disapprove 
of the Act of 1881. In order not to intro- 
duce any unnecessary irritation I will con- 
fine myself to the economic objections to 
that Act. To begin with, you ensure that 
every new tenant shall always be rack- 
rented. A man leaving his farm and 
going to America or to the Antipodes 
has no interest in his successor on the 
farm, and, naturally, he extorts the last 
farthing. The result is, that, by allowing 
tenants to sell to successors at the highest 
price, you ensure that every future tenant 
will always be rack-rented. The next 
objection | have to the system is that it 
does not ensure good cultivation, because 
when the fifteen years rent revision is 
approaching the tenant wants his farm to 
look as wretched as possible so that the 
Commissioners will fix a lower rent. 
Therefore you give to every tenant 
an inducement to cultivate the land 
badly. As the result of the working of 
the Acts which have been passed upon 
this question, I came to the conclusion, 
before the speech of the Prime Minister, 
that we had got into as bad a state of 
land tenure in Ireland as could possibly 
be arrived at. ‘The small holdings of £5 
a year, and so on, have heen the greatest 
curse to Ireland, because they are not 
large enough to employ the energies of a 
man and his family. The Acts we have 
passed have tended to perpetuate these 
small holdings, and they have also given 
full powers of borrowing money, although 
as yet those borrowing powers have not 
been exercised so much as we might have 
expected. We have now arrived at 
an impossible position, and the question 
is, what is to be done? We are not 
starting afresh, but we are facing an 
impossible position created by successive 
Acts of Parliament. If we were starting 
from the year 1869 I believe we might 
make a better scheme. What we have 
now got to do is to find a scheme that will 
work, and find a way out of the present 
deadlock. It seems to me that if we do 
not pass this Bill we are going to get in- 

Sir H. Meysey-Thompson. 
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to very great difficulties. Re-valuations 
are now going on, rents are being again 
enormously decreased by the Commis- 
sioners, and loud complaints are being 
made that there has been no fall in prices 
since the last valuation sufficient to justify 
reductions in rent averaging about 29 
per cent. In my part of the world the 
farmer is always complaining that the 
price of Irish store cattle always goes up, 
and the dealers say that the price of horses 
in Ireland goes up. Therefore, I do not 
see how the Government, if this Bill is not 
passed, can refuse a very searching inquiry 
as to whether the reduction of rents is 
not being made unfairly. I do not see 
how any just Government can avoid 
inquiry into this question. Supposing it 
is found that the rents have been reduced 
too much. Are we to have the whole 
question of land Commissioners and 
Sub-commissioners and their system 
of fixing rents fought out in this 
House? Take another case. Prices can- 
not always go down. If they did we 
should get eventually tuo nothing, and 
then, instead of selling your produce, you 
would have to pay some one to take it 
away. Supposing prices went up 
all round for agricultural products. If 
prices go up, then, of course, if justice 
is to be done, rents must go up too. 
Tenants have got into their heads 
that re-valuation means redi.cticn, and 
if they were raised | think we might 
have all the difficulty over again. 
I agree with every word that has been 
said by the hon. Member opposite as to 
the tone and spirit in which we ought 
to approach this question, and as to the 
great opportunity which now presents 
itself for solving the problem once for all. 
It is no use for me to pretend that | 
approve of the Act of 1881, or that Mem- 
bers on this side of the House approve 
of it. We do not. But that is no 
reason why | should not try to find the 
best means out of the difficulty, or to 
find a scheme which commends itself to 
Members on this, as well as to Members 
on the other side of the House. Having 
given the most careful attention to the 
subject, I can honestly say that I mean 
to do my best to help the Bill through 
in a conciliatory spirit, and I hope it 
may do all the good that is expected 


of it. 
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Mr. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): Everyone who has listened to 
this debate must have noticed the differ- 
ence between the spirit in which the 
leaders of the Liberal Party have 
approached this great subject, and that 
in which the Unionist Party dealt with 
the measure in 1886, when every kind 
of misrepresentation was used. Yester- 
day the Leader of the Irish Party was 
good enough to criticise an Amendment | 
had placed on the Paper objecting to 
this free gift to Irish landlords as an 
inducement to sell their land at prices 
in excess of its value, and I was practi- 
cally told that it was none of my business. 
It was an excellent instance of the hon. 
Gentleman having become gamekeeper 
of the landlords’ preserves. He warned 
me off, but he has himself been a 
poacher on those preserves for a great 
many years, und he affords a good 
illustration of the saying that an old 
poacher makes a zealous gamekeeper. 
As to this being none of our business, I 
only wish the hon. Gentleman had 
acted on that principle last year in con- 
necti n with the English Education Bill. 
But I will pass from that. I am 
absolutely astonished at the attitude 
of hon. Members opposite when 
they tell us we may, with perfect 
security, invest £100,000,000 in Irish 
land, and that we can expect the 
Irish tenant to repay that money 
with regularity and punctuality — in 
fact, that the Irish tenant, in his 
dealings with the British Exchequer, 
will be one of the most punctual and 
honourable of men. They almost invest 
him with a pair of wings, but when it 
comes to a case of Irishmen dealing with 
Irish affairs in Ireland, then it appears 
that they are invested with a double 
dose of original sin, and cannot be 
trusted to manage their own affairs. I 
do not quarrel with the attitude of the 
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Government; all I hope is that they 
will carry their princ:ples a little farther, 
and Jet Irishmen have an opportunity of | 
managing their own affairs in their own | 
country. 


I come now to what, aiter all, is| 
the main point of this Bill—namely, | 
the price which you are going to pay to | 
Irish landlords for their land. When 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his Bill in 
1886, we had pictures at the election of 
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truck-loads of gold going into the Irish 
landlords’ pockets. But what was the 
price Mr. Gladstone proposed to pay ? 
He did not propose to pay, as is proposed 
in this Bill, something like twenty-five 
years purchase of the first-term rent, but 
to pay sixteen years purchase, that is to 
say, instead of £2,500, he proposed to 
pay £1,600. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
At sixteen years purchase of what? 


Mr. LAMBERT: 


rents. 


Of the first - term 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There were 
none fixed at the time. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The Act had been 
in operation for four years, and Mr. 
Gladstone distinctly stated that he 
would take the first-term rents or a 
fair equivalent, and he proposed to give 
sixteen years purchase upon that basis. 
Was that a generous offer to the Irish 
landlord? The present Colonial Secre- 
tary, speaking on 20th April, 
said — 

“T do not know if the Irish landlords will 
think it a sufficiently advantageous offer; I 
should, if I were in their place.’ 

That was the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman then. In June he said— 

‘‘ There are 10,000 individuals in Ireland 
who are cared for; they have no cause to 
complain of the proposals made for their 
benefit. So far as they are concerned, the 
protection is complete. The 10,000 landlords 
in Ireland are to be protected at the cost and 
risk of the British taxpayer.” 

I ask, if the Irish landlords were well 
paid by sixteen years purchase of the 
first-term rents in 1886, why is it they 
have to be paid this larger sum to-day ? 
I will take the Chief Secretary’s own 
figure of £4,000,000 second-term rents. 
If we take twenty years purchase, it 
will be found that Mr. Glad tone pro- 
posed to give the Irish landlords 
£80,000,000 for their £4,000,000 of 
rental, but this Bill proposes to give 
them £112,000,000. What real reason 
is there for giving the Irish landlords 
to-day £32,000,000 more than Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed in 1886? I will go further. 
What has been the price of Irish land 
on second-term rents? I can take no 
better authority than Lord Dunraven, 


1886, , " 
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who, writing to the Freeman’s Journal on 
11th April, said that the average price of 
second-term rents had been nineteen and 
a half years’ purchase. On £4,000,000 
of rent that woud work out at 
£78,000,000. Why are we called upon 
to make an advance of £112,000,000 
for that which is admittedly worth only 
£78,000,000? We were told last night 
by the Prime Minister that the land- 
lords never spent a single penny on 
their estates. If that is soe, why are 
they to have twenty-five years purchase, 
plus three years as a bonus, making 
twenty-eight years purchase altogether 4 
That is the question | want to ask, and 
it is the question, I think, which follows 
up the argument of the Leader of the 
Opposition. It is all a question of price, 
and you are giving the landlords ‘too 
much. If I possessed the incisive elo- 
quence of the Colonial Secretary, I 
should call this a bribe; instead of 
that, I will call it a kind of solatium to 
the Irish landlords—a slight token of 
our esteem for what they have done in 
the past. What have they done 
ia the past? My own impression is 
that they have been the cause of a 
~~ deal of the agrarian strife in Ire- 
and, because they have extracted, or 
attempted to extract, impossible rents 
from the tenants. The Chief Secretary 
said, “Oh, yes, but the police in Ireland 
are required largely because of the 
illegalities born of agrarian unrest.” 
That is a pretty euphemism for 
“attempts to extract impossible rents 
from Irish tenants.” It seems to me 
that we have very topsy-turvy ideas as 
to the position of Irish landlords. We 
seem to imagine that their position is a 
very unenviable one. The Chief Secretary 
described to us an Irish landlord being 
supported in the workhouse by the 
rates of his tenants. If the Irish land- 
lord was so harassed an individual, one 
would have thought that he would be 
very glad to sell at a fair price. But 
not a bit of it. We were told by Lord 
Dunraven on April 24th that the great 
majority of landlords were not anx ous 
to sell. Why are they not, if their 
position is so precarious? We have 


been told that they were like corks 
drifting on seas of litigation. 
Mr. Lambert. 


{COMMONS} 
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An Hon. MemsBer: That is since 
1881. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Oh, no! The 
Prime Minister made a very different 
statement from that. He said that in 
Ireland there was a system under which, 
for historical reasons—and historical 
reasons go back farther than 1881— 
the landlord did not spend a shilling on 
his property. Why is the credit of the 
Imperial taxpayer to be pledged to give 
to Irish landlords an enormous benefit, 
which I think they hardly deserve ? 
We were told at the Landlords’ Conven- 
tion that the Irish landlord was to 
receive a sum which would bring him 
in something like 3} percent. I really 
do not understand why the Chief Secre- 
tary should value Irish land at this 
enormous figure. Moreover, I will try 
to show that this bonus of £12,000,000 
is in reality £32,000,000. I take twenty 
years purchase, which, according to Lord 
Dunraven, is more than the average 


price of second-term rentals. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman dissent from 


that ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Wynpuam, Dover): You 
said it was in the Bill. 


Mr. LAMBERT: But you have 
£20,000,000 wrapped up in the Bill 
about which you say nothing. The 
landlords are to get all their legal ex- 
penses paid—that represents a consider- 
able sum — and they are generous 
enough to suggest that all economies 
in administration in Ireland shall go 
towards the relief of the tenants’ in- 
stalments. We heard a great deal of 
the Act of 1881. One would believe 
the Irish landlord’s position prior to 
1881 was a bed of roses, that no Irish 
landlords were intimidated, no agents 
were shot, and that there was no 
difficulty at all in obtaining the rents. 
Now the effect of that Act was to reduce 
first-term rents by 20 per cent. and 
second-term rents by 174 per cent., there- 
fore you have a reduction in Ireland of 
373 per cent. I can point to hundreds 
of cases in England where landlords have 
made all the improvements and the 
reduction has been 37} per cent. and 
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more. British land ought to be as valu- 
able as Irish land, but can you find 
estates in England where you can get a 
twenty-eight years’ purchase. What are 
the results of the Act of 1881? I find 
that whereas in 1881 there were 3,000,000 
cattle in Ireland the number had increased 
in 1891 to 4,600,000; during the same 
period sheep had increased from 3,200,000 
to 4,300,000, and whereas in 1831 5 per 
cent. of the people were living in mud 
cabins, 1 am glad to say that in 1891 
the figure had decreased to 1°4 per cent., 
and | hope that number will soon dis- 
appear altogether. Then there is the 
tremendous bonus as regards their 
demesne land, and it gives the demesne 
owner the advantage of British credit, 
and enables him to clear off a mortgage, 
and put money in his own pocket as well. 
It was proved the other day in a letter 
to The Times that if you had demesne to 
the value of £10,000, of which £6,000 was 
on mortgage at 43 per cent., the landlord 
would get the mortgage cleared off in 
sixty-eight and a half years and put 
£85 into his own pocket. That is the 
excessive price you are going to pay for 


this Bill. 


That brings me to the point of tenure, 
and I agree with the Leader of the 
Opposition that it is by the tenants’ 
inability to pay the instalments that we 
have to judge of this Bill. I would 
rather see the Imperial money spent in 
relief of the tenants of Ireland, than in 
the relief of the landlords of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman has so fined 
down the instalments that he has been 
able to give a larger purchase price to the 
Irish landlords. Altogether this Bill 
teems with examples of how the land- 
lord’s interest has been protected. He 
has been swaddled in purple and fine linen. 
They are even better off than the people 
in the Rand, because they get their 
sovereigns for nothing, whereas other 
people have to work for them. Then 
the Ashbourne Act provided for a seven- 
teen years purchase, but under this Act 
you are going to give twenty-four to 
twenty-eight years purchase, and in 
order to give other advantages to-the 
tenant you have reduced the Sinking 
Fund from 4 to 3} per cent., and made 
other changes. I contend that all thes2 
ingenious calculations and contrivances 
have been made to give the Irish land- 
lord an extreme price for his land, and 
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thus tend to reduce the security of the 
State. A recent example is that of a 
sale of a Waterford and Kilkenny estate 
which has a nominal rent of £4,300. 
The landlord will receive in cash about 
£75,000, and had agreed to the sale on 
those terms. Now the landlord and his 
representatives want to postpone the 
sale because they will get an infinitely 
better price under the Bill. They will 
get £107,000 instead of £75,000, and 
what justification is there for putting 
£32,000 into the pocketof that Irish land- 
lord, who had agreed to sell under the 
Ashbourne Act for £75,000. I think also 
that this increase in the number of years 
instalments to be paid by the State, con- 
stitutes a great danger and blot on the 
Bill. What will happen? In thirty or 
forty years time all the tenants under 
the present Act—some 74,000 as far as I 
can ascertain —will have their land free, 
and will not have to pay another penny, 
but the tenants who buy under the Act will 
have to pay another thirty or forty years 
and will never have their land free. 
That arrangement will not add to the 
contentment of Ireland. I take also, as 
| have stated in my Amendment, a rather 
serious view of bringing the Treasury 
into contact with something like 400,000 
tenants. There are 275,000 tenants in 
Ireland whose holdings are under £10 a 
year, and fancy bringing the Treasury 
into direct contact with these tenants of 
holdings of uneconomic value, and who, 
if they had their holdings for nothing 
would hardly get along. Mr. Gladstone 
in 1886 spoke of that danger, and his 
words are as true to-day as they were 
then. You are bringing the Treasury 
into direct contact with this enor- 
mous number of tenantsin Ireland, 
and you cannot expect, especially in 
bad seasons, that your instalments 
will be regularly paid. Of course public 
opinion supports the view of punctual 
payments in Ireland at the present time, 
but it may change under pressure of 
events. The right hon. Gentleman says 
we have material security in the Bill, 
but does anyone believe that you can 
withdraw the Exchequer contribution 
grauts from Ireland? What would be 
the views of the Irish members on that 
point? Then we are told that this Bill 
is intended to check the deadly stream 
of emigration fromIreland. The Freeman’s 
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Journal says that not for many years 
past has the exodus reached so high a 
standard as in the present year. How 
are you, by giving this large grant to the 
Irish landlords, going to stem the stream 
of emigration % Under the Local 
Government Act of 1898, you put 
direct into the landlords’ pocket 
£316,000 a year in payment of their 
poor rate. I opposed that Bill because it 
would do nothing to help the poor 
tenants, and it has done nothing. The 
emigration returns show that two years 
before the Bill passed the number was 
32,000 and two years after it had in- 
creased to 43,000. 

I agree with the Irish Members 
in giving more power to the Congested 
Districts Board, and in putting upon 
that Board the Chairman, and _ possibly 
others, of the County Councils in Ireland, 
but, in this case, where you could dosome 
good in that way to these poor people, the 
Bill is miserably inadequate. The right 
hon. Gentleman told us he hoped this Bill 
would settle the Irish Question, but he did 
not speak with great confidence on that 
point. Then we had the opinion of an 
authority, a right hon. Gentleman who 
now sitson the Treasury Bench, who 
tells us he will look forward to the next 
Bill. I notice the Unionist newspapers, 
who give a sort of squirming support to 
the Government on this measure, 
suggested that the Solicitor-General 
ought to hand in his resignation to the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
of course has the power in his own 
hands. We know that the Prime 
Minister dare not dismiss him from his 
position because, if he poured in a couple 
of broadsides into this Bill, it would 
founder the whole concern. You are 
giving this enormous grant to the Irish 
landlords—£32,000,000 more than the 
land is worth—and yet you are doing 
nothing for the self-government of 
Ireland, or tu settle the Irish questions. 
It was said the other day that if the 
King visited Ireland he would get no 
official reception, and we were told last 
night that this is intended to make he 
people of Ircland loyal. 

I imagine that the supporters of the 
Government will rub their eyes with 
astonishment when they read the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for East Mayo 


that we are going to give this enormous | 


Mr. Lambert. 
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grant of money in order to facilitate the 
sale and purchase of land, and that it will 
not make Ireland more loyal, and that it 
will not turn Home Rulers into Unionists, 
I do not object to the system of land 
purchase if you carry it out under reason- 
able conditions and give the Irish land- 
lord a fair price for his land, which I 
maintain is not more than twenty years 
purchase. Supposing that an English 
landowner is to have land compulsorily 
taken from him you would give him 
compensation of 10 per cent. There is 
another evil which we will have to face, 
especially if you give this enormous 
grant to the Irish landlords. The Govern- 
ment will be turned into an absentee 
landlord in Ireland. I do not know 
what will be the result of that, because 
if the landlords leave Ireland you will be 
turning the Exchequer into a gigantic 
absentee landlord for sixty-eight and a 
half years. I do not regard this Bill as 
one for purchasing peace in Ireland. | 
regard it! more as ransoming the Irish 
landlords. 


*Mr. LONSDALE (A:magh, Mid.): 
My right hon. friend the Chief Secre- 
tary is, I think, to be warmly con- 
gratulated upon the reception which has 
been given to this Bill, not only in this 
House and in Ireland, but, [ may add, 
throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom. There has been a_ general, 
practically a universal, recognition of 
the fact that its principle is sound, that 
its object is worthy of support, and that 
its scheme, both in its financial and other 
aspects, may reasonably be expected to 
go a long way towards the final settle- 
ment of the Irish land problem. | 
have no doubt that my right hon. friend 
has carefully felt the pulse of public 
opinion in reference to this large and 
generous measure which he has sub- 
mitted to the House and the country. 
I am sure that he and this House must 
have been impressed by the practical 
unanimity of that opinion throughout 
Ireland, among all ranks and classes of 
the people, in favour of the general 
principle and main provisions of the 
Bill. Those of us who have taken 
advantage of the Easter recess to visit 
our constituents and consult with them 
in reference to the Bill are, I think, in a 
position to assure the Chief Secretary and 
the House that the manifestations of 
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public opinion in conferences and con- 
ventions, in speeches and in letters to 
the newspapers, accurately reflect the 
earnest desire which permeates the minds 
of the Irish people that the Bill should 
pass into law. I desire to emphasise this 
fact because many points in the Bill 
have been subjected to criticism, but 
that has been only upon matters of 
detail. General exception has been taken 
to some provisions which may or may not 
be considered by the Government to be 
vital provisions. But what I wish the 
House to bear in mind is that there is 
no body of opinion in Ireland which desires 
the rejection of the measure; but that, 
on the contrary, the earnest wish of the 
whole people of Ireland is that it should 
become law. Consequently all Amend- 
ments that may be proposed will be 
intended only to facilitate its operation 
and to more effectually attain the end 
we all most earnestly look for—the com- 
plete and lasting settlement of the Land 
Question. In his speech introducing 
the Bill my right hon. friend expressed 
the belief, which events since then have 
fully confirmed, that possible failure 
would not be due either to the Irish 
landlord or the tenant, or to the general 
taxpayer. I believe with my right hon. 
friend that neither the Irish landlord nor 
the Irish tenant will place obstacles in the 
way of the successful working of the Bill. 
I believe, moreover, that the general tax- 
payer, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
will appreciate the advantages which 
must acerue to the United Kingdom and 
to the Empire from a settlement of this 
question, and that the hon. Member 
who has moved the rejection of the Bill 
will have a very small following, either in 
this House or in the country. And it is 
because we are deeply anxious that there 
should be no failure owing to what my 
right hon. friend has modestly called 
“shortcomings in the framing of the Bill,” 
that we who represent the cause of 
Unionism in Ireland submit such sugges- 
tions and criticisms as appear to us to 
bear in the direction of strengthening the 


Bill. 


Now, of course, there are defects in 
the measure—several serious defects in 


my opinion, and, indeed, in the opinion | 


of all who are conversant with Irish land 
problems. To some of them I should like 
to refer, as. they are not the subject of 
controversy at all in Ireland, but are 
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universally regarded as defects in this 
great scheme, though, I must add, not by 
any means incurable defects. There is, 
for example, the restriction contained in 
Clause 17 dealing with the tenant’s 
right to-have a fair rent fixed. To take 
away this right, as the Bill proposes to do 
in certain circumstances, will be resented 
strongly, and naturally resented, by all 
the tenants—certainly by all the tenants 
in the north of Ireland. There is no 
right so dearly prized by the tenant 
farmer. To take it away from him as 
the Bill proposes in certain cases, or even 
to suspend it, as is proposed in other 
cases, would inflict on him a great injus- 
tice. It is, moreover, an element of 
compulsion in a Bill which is intended to 
go upon purely voluntary lines. Besides, 
in the vast majority of cases there is no 
pressing need for it, as the great induce- 
ments offered by the Bill will be sufficient 
in themselves. But every tenant will be 
irritated by the possibility of compulsion 
being applied to him, and that in itself 
will ¢ nd to check, not facilitate, the pur- 
chase of land. I trust that the Chief 
Secretary will in this important matter 
give way to what, by this time, he must 
know is the unanimous feeling of the 
lrish tenant farmers, and that he will 
delete this irritating and unnecessary 
provision. Then as to the limits of what 
the Chief Secretary has described as the 
** zones of reduction within which bargains 
for purchase may take place.”  L[rish 
opinion is adverse to such cast iron limits. 
I believe that the minimum limit should 
be retained, but that there should be no 
limitation upon the maximum reduction. 
This, 1 think, should be left to agreement. 
I think that at this stage we should have 
at least an explicit statement from the 


'Government of the reasons for the pro- 


vision of the limits of reduction of rent. 
Again, with regard to the perpetual rent- 
charge of one-eighth, this seems unneces- 
sary and should not be insisted upon. 
The only reason claimed for it is that it 
is an effectual check upon unauthorised 
dealings with purchased holdings. Now 
such unauthorised transactions cannot take 
place for sixty-eight and a half years, 
until all the instalments of the purchase 
money have been repaid. The retention 
of the rent charge, I submit, is therefore 
unnecessary. Its only effect would be 
injurious. It takes away from that magic 
sense of proprietary which in all ages and 
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countries has been the greatest incentive 
to industry. The Irish tenant farmer 
wants to buy out all other interests. He 
is content to pay for the long period of 
sixty-eight years provided he is freeing 
himself from the whole burden, and not 
merely from a portion of it. I think, 
therefore,that the rent-charge is calculated 
to check the desire for purchase, and, of 
course. that would be very unfortunate. 
I would, therefore, suggest the omission of 
this provision, and that the reservation of 
a small quit rent would effect the object 
which is desired. 

I come now to the feature of the Bill 
which has much impressed the popular 
imagination—that is the grant-in-aid of 
£12,000,000. The necessity for some 
such grant has been amply demonstrated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and is, I have no doubt, clear to 
all who know the practical difficulty that 
at present retards land purchase in Ire- 
land. That practical difficulty is, of 
course, that the sum which the tenant can 
afford to give falls considerably short 
of what the landlord is equitably 
entitled to receive, and, indeed, what 
he can afford to accept, and some such 
grant is needed to bridge over that 
difference. I would remind English and 
Scotch Members of some important points 
in connection with that grant. In the 
first place the sum of £12,000,000 is a 


maximum, extending over many years,. 


and which can only be reached if this 
Bill becomes completely successful ; and I 
think nobody will deny that its success 
will far more than justify the expenditure. 
Then another point is that not more than 
£390,000 is to be charged upon the Ex- 
chequer in any one year, and of that 
sum, I need not remind the House, Ire- 
land is entitled to £185,000, its equiva- 
lent for the education grant to England. 
Besides, if, as seems reasonably certain, 
the expectations of my right hon. friend 
are realised, and economies in_ Irish 
administration are effected to the amount 
of £250,000 a year in consequence of the 
Bill, the result would be that practically 
no money whatever would have to be 
found by the State in respect of the object 
of the Bill. So far as the British tax- 
payer is concerned the grant would 
practically not affect him in the least. 
While £12,000,000 is a generous pro- 
vision I do not think it is sufficient to 
meet the case. What is sufficient has 


been variously estimated ; but there is 
Mr. Lonsdale. 
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I think, a general consensus of opinion 
in Ireland that at least £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000 would be required. I desire 
to know, therefore, whether there is any 
hope of the grant being increased. If 
the Government cannot see their way to 
give a larger bonus I hope they will 
seriously consider the advisability of 
imposing a time limit of, say, three or five 
years, within which only those landowners 
arriving at an agreement to sell their 
estates should be allowed to participate 
in the grant. This, no doubt, would 
form a sort of compulsion, but one 
that was only counterbalancing that put 
upon the tenants in depriving them of 
their fair rent rights. If the latter 


restriction is retained, some _— such 
pressure as that of a time limit should 
be applied to the landlords. But I 


should prefer that the inducements to 
landowners should be made more effec- 
tive and more equitable by an increase of 
grant. Besides, by increasing the grant 
the bonus could be made uniform and at 
the same time increase the average. All 
parties in Ireland are agreed that the 
graduated scale of bonus should be 
abandoned in favour of a uniform scale. 
The graduated scale under the Bill does 
not offer sufficient inducement to large 
landowners to sell. I trust that the 
Government will give an assurance upon 
this matter, as there is _ practical 
unanimity in Ireland that it is desirable 
and necessary. 


There are several other points on 
which the Bill might be usefully 
amended, For example, I think 
the limit of £3,000 for advances should 
be increased to £5,000 at least, so as to 
include large farms, of which there are 
many in the north of Ireland, and | 
think it would be unfair that the 
holders of them should be excluded from 
the benefits of this measure. Then the 
exclusion of mill farms from the present 
Land Acts is recognised as a great hard- 


ship, and as most of these mills are of no j 


value, and are never likely to have any, 
the tenants of them are, properly speak- 
ing, only agricultural tenants. I hope 
some provision will be made to give 
purchase powers to such mill tenants. 
I think that special provision 18 
needed in the case of Church perpetuity 
leases and Trinity College _ leases. 
These tenants have had to submit to 
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judicial reductions of their sub tenants’ | 
rents on two occasions, but after having | 
submitted to these reductions no relief 
whatever has been made available to 
them in respect of their rents, simply 
owing to their special tenure. ‘This, 
hardship is one which, I believe, will be. 
accentuated by the purchase rights 
granted to these subtenants under this | 
Bill, and ought to be met by the insertion 
of some provision in the Bill. There is 
one provision in the Bill which I regard 
as of some importance, viz., Clause 16, by 
which the sporting rights are reserved to 
the vendor who has purchased part of his 
estate. I believe this to be a very proper 
ani useful prevision. We want to 
encourage the present landowners to 
remain in the country. It will un- 
doubtedly be to the great advantage of 
the farmers and tradespeople, and to the 
general community, that this loyal and 
independent class should not be deprived 
of one strong attraction to reside amongst 
the people. 


There is another matter to which I 
desire to allude, and that is the pro- 
visions in the Bill relating to labourers. 
These provisions are good so far as they 
go, but they do not go anything like far 
enough. They only touch the fringe 
of what is a very important part 
of the land problem in Ireland. I 
trust that we shall have some assur- 
ance from the Government that that 
part of the Bill will be amended or 
extended, so as to confer greater benefits 
upon a very deserving class, or else that 
separate legislation will be proposed 
to secure a very necessary ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. The points I have referred 
to, are, I believe, important and essential 
to that complete success of the scheme 
which we all so earnestly desire. Apart 
from that, however, they are in a 
measure subordinate to the main 
principle of the Bill. All we ask from | 
the Government is that full and fair 
consideration may be given to them. 
As an Irish Unionist Member, I appeal 
to this House to sanction this measure. | 
I appeal to hon. Members representing | 
the interests of the United Kingdom to | 
join in settling this question, which has | 
cost the Empire many times more than | 
the grant under this Bill. Theimmediate | 
and the direct benefits it will confer | 
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to Ireland, and indeed to the whole 
Empire, cannot be over-estimated. As 
Unionists we can afford to disregard 
the professions of the belief of some 
hon. Members opposite, that the removal 
of the Irish land difficulty will be a 
stepping-stone to Home Rule. On the 
contrary, in my opinion it would rather 
tend to the strengthening of the ties that 
bind Great Britain and Ireland together. 
The Land Question has been at the 
bottom of all the political agitations, 
and of the greater part of the crime, 
in Ireland for the last hundred years. 
Settle that question by establishing the 
Irish farmer upon his holding as the 
owner, and he will apply himself with 
an energy he never before exhibited to 
the cultivation of his land. And the 
possession of the land will destroy in 
him the germs of disloyalty and unrest 
which have hindered his prosperity 
so fatally in the past. Moreover, as he 
witnesses the steady improvement of his 
own position, he will more and more 
realise the advantages of having open to 
him such a market as Great Britain 
offers for the disposal of his produce. 
And from such material advantages the 
conviction will grow in him that his 
prosperity depends in a vast measure 
upon the maintenance of the Union. 
The prosperity of Ireland—the content 
ment of her people—the stemming of 
the tide of emigration which is draining 
Ireland of the most virile portion of her 
population—in short, the full develop- 
ment of her resources—these are the 
results which will follow from the settle 
ment of the land problem ; and they are 
surely worth the pledging of the 
Imperial credit, and the expenditure of 
a few hundred thousands a year. I 
shall, therefore, support the Second 
Reading of this Bill, knowing that I 
shall, thereby, carry out the unanimous 
desire of my constituents, and firmly 
believing that it will confer lasting 


_ benefits not only upon Ireland, but upon 


the United Kingdom and the Empire. 


Dr. THOMPSON (Monaghan, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, everyone must admit the hon. 


| Member who moved the rejection of the 


Land Bill of 1903 has done so in as able 
an address as was possible, considering 
the weakness of his case. His speech 
abounded in assertions, but not in facts, 
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and certainly not in logic. He de- 
manded if the Land Bill becomes law 
similar privileges for English tenants and 
labourers, and he asked was it a wise 
policy to yield to threats of violence and 
continual agitation, if the demands of the 
Irish representatives are any longer re- 
fused. As regards the other statements 
of the hon. Member, the argument contra 
is the simple but efiective one that the 
circumstances of the Land Question in 
both countries are quite different, and that 
a law which would be manifestly necessary 
and fair in one country would be unjust 
and uncalled for in the other. Prior to 
the famine time the old class of Irish 
landlord, although possessed of unlimited 
power, was asa rule generous and kind 
to his tenants, and seldom increased the 
rent. It was the advent of the Encum- 
bered Estates Court Act of 1851, and a 
new race of landlords, which produced 
the state of confusion prior to 1881, and 
whichisresponsiblefcrmost of the troubles 
which have so grievous!y afflicted Ireland 
for the past fifty years. In the county 
in which I live landlords like the Duke 
of Abercorn, Lord Belmore, the Earl of 
Castlestuart, Sir James Strong, Lords 
Powerscourt, Ranfur!~ and Charlemont, 
and many others, were always kind and 
indulgent to their tenants, whose rents 
had not been increased for generations. 
When the Land Bill of 1881 became law 
they suffered quite as much reduction in 
rent as the landlords who had bought 
under the Act of 1851, most of whom 
had doubled or trebled the rents, and had 
in consequcnce enjoyed 10, 15 or 20 per 
cent. on their outlay for twenty or thirty 
years. I know a ease where a property 
was bought to pay 5 per cent., which was 
immediately doubled, and the landlord 


received the increased income for thirty 
years. When, in 1881, the rent was re- 
duced by 30 per cent. he took the 


matter philosophically, and remarked 
that he had not fared so badly after all. 
In another instance a noble Lord bought 
a small property for £10,000, revised and 
increased the rent, and immediately re 
sold it for £15,000 ; again, a wide-awake 
solicitor, hearing that a well-known 
physician was anxious to become a land- 
lord, with a view to civic honours in a 
northern city, bought a large property in 
the Encumbered Estates Court, doubled 
the rents, sold half of it to the doctor for 
a larger sum than he had paid for the 


Dr. Thompson. 
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whole estate, and kept the other half, 
thus clearing a profit of 100 per cent, 
without spending a shilling of his own 
money. These are only a few examples 
within my own knowledge of what was 2 
common practice, and one which wag 
suggested and encouraged by a British 
Act of Parliament. What excuse has the 
hon. Member to make for a law, the evil 
consequences of which British statesmen 
must, or rather should, have known, and 
which they allowed to exist for thirty 


years without taking any action to 
remedy. If the same conditions had been 


allowed to exist in Great Britain, the 
British people would have soon solved 
the difficulty by a revolution, and they 
would have been justified in doing so. 


When times were fairly good, the 
poor Irish people had to submit to 
all those evil results emanating from 
British misrule ; but in 1878 and 1879, 
prices fell away and the sutferings of 
our people became so great that flesh 
and blood could no longer tolerate 
the wrongs they were ob!iged to suffer. 
The result was the terrible uprising of 
an oppressed people, followed by that 
great act of reparation, the Land Act of 


1881, introduced and passed by the 
greatest British statesman of the 
century, whose memory will always 


remain fresh and green in the hearts and 
minds of the Irish people. This Act was 
hailed with enthusiasm, it gave new life 
and freedom to an enslave. race; but as 
year after year its beneficial effects 
became more apparent, so also did its 
injustice and defects. It reduced rents 
indiscriminately, treating the old race of 
landlords in the same way as those who 
had purchased under the Kstates Court 


Act. The Act of 1881 undoubtedly 
interfered with the known laws of 
political economy, and _— statesmen 


recognising in future years its baneful 
results introduced Purchase Act after 
Purchase Act, and also amending Land 
Acts, each doing some good, but still not 
curing the evil, and producing in those 
who could not purchase bitter feelings 
at their unequal treatment. In the 
West also the condition of the people, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Congested 
Districts Board, became more menacing 
and intolerable These poor people live 
a miserable, hand-to-mouth existence, 
and are often on the verge of starvation. 
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' Their condition is a standing danger and 
disgrace to the British Government. 
Discontent being therefore rife in the 
land, it was not hard in 1898 to stir up 
agitation once more ; hut the effort was 
feeble in comparison with former efforts, 
and was controlled by the decisions in 
the Taff Vale and ‘Tallow and other 
cases, which prevent village busybodies 
and boycotters from carrying on their 
nefarious trade of stirring up local and 
general strife and profiting themselves by 
the turmoil they produce. The Roman 
Catholic Clergy also, and notably the 
patriotic Bishop of Elphin, condemned 
in the interests of their country the wiles 
of these disturbers, Ireland in certain 
parts became, however, so unsettled that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chief 
Secretary, had no alternative except to 
enforce an exceptional law which every- 
one hates. 
he was gentle and sympathetic, and 
while he showed that he would not allow 
Ireland to be ruined by feebleness and 
irresolution, at the same time he was 


determined to do all in his power to heal | 


her open wounds. With this object in 


view he introduced into the House of | 


Commons the great Land Bill of last year, 
which at first was received on all sides 


with approval, and which was a much | 
respects for the | 


better Bill in many 
tenants than the Land Bill which to-day 
is receiving its Second Reading. 
two clauses were objected to, viz: the 
16th and 36th. The first was certainly 
bad; the second contained within it 
excellent germs which could have been 
made to bear good fruit. This Clause 
ordained that any landlord or tenant who 
wished to sell or buy could apply to the 
Land Commission to fix a purchase price, 
which he could either accept or reject. 
If the price was considered fair no doubt 
the landlord would have sold, in which 
event the tenant was obliged to buy or 
else forfeit his right to go into the Land 
Court to have a fair rent fixed. This was 
undoubtedly unfair, but if the Land Bill 
had been submitted for consideration to 
a Grand Committee, composed chiefly of 
Irish Members, it could have been easily 
amended and made to work admirably. 
No seller would sell a cow or a horse or 
other article without knowing the price 
a purchaser will give for it. Neither 
could a landlord be expected to part with 
his estate to the Land Commission with- 
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out knowing what he was going to get 
for it. The very fact, however, of a 
landlord applying to the Commission 
showed clearly he wished to sell, and also 
that he could not expect to get more than, 
at the very highest, twenty years purchase 
of his first-term rent, which would have 
been one year more than the average 
price. Supposing, then, an original rent 
of £100, reduced by 20 per cent. to £80 
as a first-term rent, was sold at twenty 
years’ purchase, the landlord would have 
received a capital sum of £1,600. The 
Bill of last year proposed to lend the cash 
at 33 per cent. I have every reason to 
| believe the terms would have been 
/reduced in Committee to 3} per cent., 
| the same as in this year’s Bill, and if this 
| had been done, then, in the example I 
| have taken, a first-term rent of £80 would 
have been reduced by £28 to £52, ora 
reduction of 35 per cent. Under the 
Rill of this year the minimum is placed 
at 20 per cent. of a first-term rent, which 
would make the future rent £64, or 
£12 annually worse for the tenant than 
in the Bill of last year. In addition the 
| landlord will receive 15 per cent. bonus, 
| or £295 on the capitalised value of the 
property, viz., £1,970, which will give 
him a lump sum of £2,265, and an 
income, if the cash was invested at 3} 
per cent., of £73 12s. in lieu of an 
| uncertain rent of £80. A landlord, 
therefore, is £21 12s. better off in such 
an example, and the tenant loses £12, 
| Again, under the Bill of this year if 
| the first-term rent is £80, reduced by 40 
per cent. to £48, it continues for 68 
| years, and its pr sent capitalised value is 
| £1,497 6s. Under last year’s Bill the 
| average of the lowest reductions would 
probably be seventeen years, and in this 
case the rent would be £51, terminable 
in forty-nine years, the capitalised 
value of which would be £1,336 2s. ; 
| the tenant is, therefore, even in this 
| instance, £161 4s. to the bad. Under 
| the old Bill, even if the interest had re- 
/mained at 3? per cent., the highest rent 
| a tenant would have had to pay would 
| have been £60, and this sum, capitalised 
_and terminable in forty-nine years, would 
amount to £1,572. Under the Bill of 
this year the capitalised value of a 
rent of £64, terminating in sixty- 
eight years, is £1,996 8s., and the tenant 
loses £424 8s. Either way, therefore, 
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the new Billis looked at, whether the| policy lies, or rather lay, in their want of 
rent is the highest or the lowest possible, | the faculty of detachment, by reason of 


the tenant is a heavy loser when com- 
pared with the Land Bill of last year. 
He must, however, accept the situation 
unless he determines to reject the Land 
Bill of this year, which, although not 
nearly so beneficial to him as the Act of 
1902, still possesses sufficient attractions 
to render its rejection a simple act of 
madness, which no one having his 
country’s interests at heart could ever 
dream of for a moment. The fact is, 
the Taff Vale decision, the Tallow 
judgment, the decisions of County Court 
Judges making the boycotters and 
village tyrants and other evil coun- 
sellors responsible for their acts, and in 
addition, the general apathy of the Irish 
people, who are really sick of agitation 
and recognise the injury it has done to 
their country and themselves, as well as 
a general industrial revival, and the 
strong opposition to all their ways of a 
determined but intensely patriotic band 
of Independent Nationalists, to whom 
the country owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude, forced the hands of those who had 
been prominent in the agitation. Hence 
the Conference under Lord Dunraven 
and the proposals which emanated from 
it, including the toast of His Majesty 
King Edward VII, which doubtless all 
the Nationalist Party will join in 
honouring as soon as the Land Bill 
becomes law, thus acknowledging, as 
they have a right to do, if all we 
hear is true, the warm sympathy His 
Majesty has for our country and his 
desire to make the Irish people as happy 
and contented as the other countries 
embraced within the British Empire. 
Last year eight or nine Nationalist 
Members of Parliament dared to attend 
the Coronation of our King, and for 
doing so were abused and slandered in 
various newspapers. Six months after- 
wards the very same journals were 
praising His Majesty to the hilt, and 
several of the leading Members of the 
Nationalist Party, as well as a great 
teetotal advocate, were pleasantly en- 
gaged in pledging the good health of 
the King in flowing bumpers of cham- 
pagne. It is a blessed change in senti- 
ment and policy, and one which in the 
near future will bear ripe fruit. The 


fault of those who advocated a different 
Dr, Thompson. 





which until the last few months they 
seemed unable to understand Ireland’s 
altered and improved condition, which 
required very different treatment to 
that accorded to the patient in 1879 and 
1880. All honour, however, to the man 
and men who, however late in the day, 
have at last diagnosed the conditions 
and applied the necessary remedy. Our 
country has a price to pay for the 
mistake, but under all the circumstances 
it will I believe be cheerfully rendered. 


I have referred tothe 36th Clause of 
last year’s Bill; I have shown that the 
opposition to it was inconsiderate and 
wrong. No landlord would have applied 
under it unless he was prepared to 
accept at the most twenty years purchase 
of the second-term rent, which- was 
above the average price prevalent in 
Ireland, and I have demonstrated that 
under it the tenant would have received 
a reduction of 35 per cent. in his rent. 
This, then, was the compulsion he was to 
be afflicted with, viz.: that he was 
obliged to change a rent of £80 for one 
of £52, which latter included repay- 
ment of the Sinking Fund equal to a 
further reduction when compared with 
the former rent of £8, and he was 
told that if these terms were not accepted 
he would continue as the tenant of the 
Government, and would not be allowed 
the doubtful privilege of again applying 
to the Land Courts for a further revision 
of his rent. Fancy pitying a buyer of a 
cow or horse who was offered the animal 
at 35 per cent. less than its supposed 
value ; and let us picture the terrible 
compulsion that we all would suffer if we 
had a similar offer made to us ; and yet it 
was over a clause having this effect that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
almost went into hysterics in denuncia- 
tion of a perfidious Government, which 
dared to harbour such malicious inten- 
tions. It is a pity the Irish people can 
be so easily misled, but they trust with- 
out question some of their leaders, and in 
doing so often'suffer from seriousdelusions, 
Probably the lesson they have recently 
learned will teach them to think for 
themselves, which will have good results 
in the near future. When the Bill of 
last year was in serious danger, in 
common with others, and notably the 
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hon. Member for North Louth, some of 
the Nationalist Members tried to stem 
the torrent of abuse with which it was 
assailed. In a series of four letters to 
the Press I showed the great benefits 
which the Land Bill of 1902 offered to 
the tenants. First in Ireland by many 
weeks ; I suggested a\Conference between 
landlords and tenants. I asked Questions 
on this subject in this House, as the 
records of /Hansurd can prove. The way 
for the Conference had heen thus well 
paved when Captain Shawe Taylour 
appeared on the scene and made his bril- 
liant and daring suggestion, actually 
naming the members who should com- 
pose the Conference, and cailing upon 
them to come together and arrange the 
Land Question in the only satisfactory 
way it could be settled, by a friendly 
discussion between the opposing leaders. 
The. proposal was certainly startling, 
because no one in Ireland believed there 
was a room in Dublin large enough to 
hold such discordant elements. Unfor 
tunately, the Landlords’ Convention did 
not rise to the occasion, but there were 
others of the class who were not so easily 
discouraged, who gladly met the repre- 
sentatives of the tenants, and produced a 
many of which are 
embodied in the present Land Bill, which 
we all hope will soon become the law of 
the land, and prove a firm foundation 
upon which to build a future for Lreland 
of peace, progress, and prosperity. 

The Land Bill of 1903 isa great measure 
which contains eighty nine clauses; its 
chief characteristics as compared with 
the Land Act of 1902 are the cheapness 
of the loan, the offer of a free gilt of 
£12,000,000, the enlargement o: the 
investing power of trustees, and the 
power given to both landlords and 
tenants within certain limits to arrange 
their own terms of sale and purchase. 
There is also a clause providing in some 
measure, but not suiticiently, for the 
evicted tenants. Most of the other clauses 
in the Bill are merely repetitions of the 
many excellent provisions in the Land 
Bill of last year, and relate to simplifica- 
tion of the landlord’s title, local registra- 
tion, the appointment of a public trustee, 
arrangements about bogs, reduction in 
legal expenses and on sale, protection of 
sporting rights, enlargement of the powers 
of the Congested Districts Board, and 
the division of the purchase instal- 
ments into a seven-eighth terminable 
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annuity, and one-eighth quit rent. From 


all I have been able to gather from 
frequent interviews with solicitors and 
others, there can be no doubt that the 
framework of the Bill is excellent, and 
that the value of most of its provisions 
and their liberality is striking and 
original. The blot on the Bill is the 
small notice taken of the labourers, which, 
in the present state of the labour market 
and its importance to the welfare of the 
farmer, should not be overlooked. It 
would seem to me a valuable provision if 
power could be given to the County 
Council to buy up vacant farms and 
divide them into allotments for the 
labourers, building on each a comfortable 
cottage, and allowing the labourer to be- 
come the owner of his home much on the 
same terms as the farmer. Some such 
arrangement as this would enable the 
labourer to be well housed. Where a 
cottier house at present exists, and is in the 
occupation of a labourer, if unsuitable and 
insanitary it should be rebuilt by the 
District Council, and an acre of land pur- 
chased for the holding as a right. As 
regards the other clauses of the Land Dill 
most of them are sufficiently explicit, and 
require little amendment. Clause 1 
defines the minimum and maximum 
reductions above and below which the 
purchaser cannot, on an estate with en 
cumbrance not exceeding two-thirds of 
its value, go. I see no reason why the 
landlord and tenant should not be 
allowed to agree toa greater reduction, 
if they so please. It seems to me the 
lower the future reni the greater the 
State security. There is some objection 
to the quit rent. The amount is con- 
sidered excessive. There can, however, 
be no reasonable doubt that a small 
charge, say of 10 per cent., would be a 
benefit to the country, and should Le 
made a permanent Government charge 
The difficulty will be in the collection of 
tax. A very efficient and simple 
plan would be to make the tax collectors 
of each county include this quit rent in 
the county collection, and earmark it for 
useful county purposes, industrial de- 


~ 
this 


velopment, secondary education, and 
the better housing of the working 
classes. 


The clauses dealing with sporting and 
riparian rights should be amended, so 


'as to give the whole power over the 
'surface of his farm to the tenant; the 


3E 
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Government retaining for the benefit of 
the State all mineral rights. Moors, 
bogs, and mountains should be excepted, 
and the shooting and sporting rights over 
them, as well as riparian rights, reserved 
to the Land Commission or County 
Council for the public benefit. Since 
the tenants have become so largely their 
own masters Ireland has suffered severely 
by the ruthless cutting down of timber. 
I believe the trees on each farm should 
be preserved to the State and placed in 
each county under the control of the 
county surveyor. Every effort by suit- 
able clauses should also be made to re- 
afforest waste lands. Very little mention 
has been made of future tenants, or those 
who possess mills. I believe both parties 
should be allowed to participate in the 
benefits of this Act, and should be 
granted the privilege of considering their 
present rent as a first-term rent, and 
purchasing under the same terms as 
other tenants. If some arrangement of 
this sort is not made, it is hard to see 
how the landlords can dispose of their 
estates as a whole to the Land Com- 
mission, as there are future and mill 


tenants on nearly all of them. Another | 


matter of consequence is the position of 
the middle-man tenants; hitherto they 
have been left out in the cold, and it would 
seem only fair to allow them the same 
perciioges under this Bill as other tenants. 

reat objection has been taken to the 
clause which allows a simple majority of 
tenants on an estate to dictate terms to 
a minority which might be only one less 
than the majority, and which hinders 
the minority if they refuse to buy, from 
seeking the benefit of the Land Act of 
1881. If a three-fourths majority was 
required the objection would not be so 
strong ; but there can be no doubt that 
any compulsion or deprivation of the 


rights of the tenants under the Act of 


1881 is strongly disapproved of. The 
remedy, however, is easy. Allow the 
dissenting tenants to remain as tenants 
of the Land Commission and leave them 
all the rights they now possess ; in a very 
short time the tenants would see the 
folly of their action, and understand it 
was hardly to their interest to remain any 
longer than absolutely necessary the 
tenant of the party which has the 
power of appointment of both 
Sub and Chief Land Commissioners. 


Dr, Thompson. 
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The first schedule detailing the per" 
centages of the purchase and aid grant 
is unpopular with everyone except the 
smaller landlords ; it is framed entirely 
on a misapprehension. It is the larger 
landlords—two dozen of whom own half 
Ireland—who should be induced to sell, 
Five per cent. on the capitalised value is 
not a sufficient inducement in their case. 
The aid grant of £12,000,000 should be 
sufficient to offer each landlord a bonus 
of three years rent purchase. Twenty 
years ago I suggested this very proposal. 
If this offer was only made available for 
three years, within which time all those 
who proposed to sell their properties to 
the State must have registered their 
intention, I believe when the time had 
closed, and with it the offer, there would 
be very few properties indeed left unsold. 
| The restriction of the amount of sales to 
£5,000,000 in a year is a mistake. The 
figure should be raised to £7,000,000, or 
even more. The quicker the sales the 
better for our country and people. The 
speed at which sales will be effected 
depends upon the perfection of the 
machinery, and this would be greatly 
enhanced by the appointment in each 
|county of an Examiner of Title. If not 
| possible in each county, then at least two 
| examiners should be appointed in each 
| provinee. Irish solicitors complain 
| greatly of the inconvenience, delay, 
_and petty obstructions placed in their 
| way in the Central Dublin Office. Again, 
|the clause in the Bill authorising the 
| Estates’ Commissioners to appoint per 
|sons to make title is objected to, 
| not only as a serious interference with 
'the rights of the solicitors, but also 
| because these new authorities could not 
| possibly have the same knowledge of the 
| various estates and their peculiarities and 
|charges as the family solicitor must 
‘necessarily possess. Another important 
| class who must be conciliated, if the Bill 
|is to work smoothly, is the land agents. 

Unless they are fairly treated sales will 
be few. Their knowledge of the different 
| estates is essential to the speedy working 
|of this great Bill. I believe they woul 
| not make any unreasonable demand, and 
| would be satisfied if the law gave them a 
right to a small percentage on the com- 
| pletion of each sale, or else made them 
| the receivers of the terminable annuities 
|at half their present fees. This matter 
was referred to on the First Reading by 
| the hon. Member for North Louth, and 
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many Members on this side of the House 
agree with the hon. Member, notwith- 
standing the recent suggestion of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone that he would 
much prefer to compensate emergency 
men. The Bill requires Amendment as 
regards bogs. If the Government buys 
a landlord’s estate, it should buy it as a 
whole and not in part ; without turbary 
at a reasonable price the tenant is greatly 
handicapped. It would meet all the re- 
quirements if the Government bought the 
bogs with the estate, and subsequently 
rented to each tenant and landlord the 
bog holding which he formerly heid. 
The tenants, however, have this matter 
in their own hands by refusing to pur- 
chase their holdings without a due allot- 
ment of turbary. 


Another point upon which there 
seems general agreement is the folly 
of keeping the tenants in leading 
strings; they are not to mortgage 
their holdings, etc., and a spy is to be 
put upon them in these matters in the 
shape, under a penalty, of the tax 
collector. This might answer in India 
but is quite impossible in Ireland.  Pre- 
vent subdivision without the sanction of 
the Land Commission, if you like though 
even this is a doubtful advantage, and in 
some countries, notably in France, sub- 
division has been found to act advan- 
tageously by encouraging a return to the 
country of those who have made money 
in towns and wish to spend their declin- 
ing days in or near the old home: but 
nurse and interfere with your newly-made 
tenant as little as you can, or you will 
interfere with his sense of self-respect and 
self-dependence. In the working of the 
Land Bill of 1881 you had experience of 
the evil results of interference with the 
ascertained laws of political economy ; and 
in attempting to throw obstacles in the 
way of the owner of a farm, acting as his 
interests dictate, you are only laying up 
for yourselves difficulties which you may 
find it hard to limit. If a farmer wants 
capital he will have to get it somehow 
and if he cannot borrow on the security 
of his farm he will on his disposable 
effects cattle, furniture, or other property ; 
and if these go in liquidation of his debts, 
how can he work his farm? Besides, 
hard times may come, and in order to 
live he must borrow—you can never pro- 
tect the improvident man, in time he will 
certainly go to the wall, and if his place 
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is taken by someone else of more business 
habits, surely it is better in the end for 
the general interests of the country. The 
Irish tenant must be allowed to borrow ; 
many of them have no capital, and they 
are all liable to sudden small losses. The 
proper plan to overcome these troubles is 
by education, and by the establishment 
in as many districts as possible of agri- 
cultural banks ; which, wherever initiated, 
have worked well and completely met 
the difficulty. Another mistake in the 
Bill is the proposal to make one sub- 
commissioner do the work of two. The 
present system, evil as is its result, is 
the evolution from previous blunders, and 
should not be disturbed ; the sooner, how- 
ever, the peregrinations of the sub- 
commissioners are put a stop to the 
better, for no country could possibly 
flourish where such a system has long 
continued. That it has not long since 
ruined and demoralised Lreland—setting 
as it does, and did, a premium on idleness 
and lying—is simply due to the honesty 
of the Irish people. No one denies, of 
course, that some Act was necessary to 
protect the tenants and give them fixity 
of tenure, fair rents and free sale ; but all 
this could have been accomplished, after 
the first rent-fixing, by a system, such as 
was often suggested, of allowing the rents 
to rise and fall automatically in a fixed 
cycle of years, according to the rise and 
fall of produce and cattle within fixed 
areas. 


The clause relating to the evicted 
tenants is insufficient, and every reasonable 
inducement should be held out to these 
men to return to their homes, where their 
farms are still vacant. I fully understand 
the reasons that prevent graziers coming 
under this Bill. I certainly would not 
suggest that theirlandlords should sharein 
a bonus on sale to them, but I see no 
reason why, with the consent of the Land 
Commission, the landlords and tenants 
should not be allowed to consider the 
existing rents as first-term rents, and 
arrange between themselves, minus the 
bonus, reasonable terms of sale and pur- 
chase by the State. The Congested 
Districts Board has done a great deal 
of good, and some foolish work; it should 
be strengthened by adding to it a few 
representatives of the people, nominated 
by the County Councils which are affected 
by the provisions of the Congested 
Districts Act. There are, of course, a 
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great many other questions of import-| been produced by your bungling legisla- 
ance raised in the Bill which require close | tion, if the fault is yours and not that 
attention. Taken as a whole the Land | of the [rish people, is it not your duty 
bill of this year is a most comprehensive, | to repair the damage you have done even 
well arranged, and well thought out /| if it requires a few millions of sovereigns 
measure; notwithstanding its many | to accomplish the desired end? Do you 
difficult and intricate details, its main | not owe to Ireland countless millions for 
characteristics are easily found out and | your neglect and wrongdoing? Do you 
understood. It reflects great credit on | not owe her something for the sons she 
the Government, and especially on the has produced who have fought your 
sight hon. Gentleman who is its sponsor | battles everywhere over the face of 
.nthis House, and who moved its Second the earth? Have you repaid her by 
Reading in one of the ablest and most attention to her wants, for the states- 
sympathetic speeches towards my country | men who saved India, for the soldiers 
I ever heard in this House or out of it.) who fought for you in the Peninsula and 
Never before has Ireland’s harp been | at Waterloo, in the Crimea, and recently 
played upon by a more skilful British} in South Africa, and for the host of 
player; hitherto, its chords have re-| Irish generals who came to your assis. 
mained untuned and unstrung, and any | tance in the dark days that followed the 
time they have been touched they have | disaster at Colenso? Have you forgotten 
only given out discordant music. | the gallant deeds of your Irish soldiers 
Yes, Sir, the harp that once rever-| on many a stricken field throughout that 
berated through Ireland has ceased to! campaign? Do you remember Colenso 
give forth sweet music. All life and and Pieter’s Hill, and will you repay all 
song is stayed in our country owing to | Ireland’s great services to your Empire by 
the grotesque folly of successive British | your present Land Bill and a gift to your 
Governments, who from the time of the own people in Ireland of £12,000,000? 
Union until the year 1869 paid no more! I ask the hon. Member, in all humility, 
heed or attention to Ireland than if the | has he been satisfied in this debate that 
country had no connection with the | Great Britain is only giving us back a 
British Empire ; our manufactures you | small portion of the money she owes us, 
killed, our tenantry you robbed, our | or does he imagine that the Irish people 
labourers you failed to give employment | are going to the British Government, hat 
to, and your own friends the landlords in hand, to beg for a dole. I tell him 
you treated unjustly by an Act of Parlia-| our people would rather starve than 
ment which was framed with the best | occupy such a position. We place little 
intentions, but was administered in such | dependence on British Governments, but 
a way that the good landlords—the old | we do rely upon the sense of justice 
Irish families who were the friends of of the British people, and we feel 
the people in dark and troublous times, sure that, when they are convinced a 
who were residents and not absentees— | great wrong has been done to Ireland, 
were plundered. while another race of | they will have no hesitation in accepting 
landlords grew up, too many of whom the proof and applying the remedy, evei 
were only impelled by mercenary motives, | if it requires some millions to accomplis! 
and who oppressed our people without | it 
mercy within sight of your shores, and eae Ae ; a 
without your British statesmen raising a| . A good dea: has been sg about 
finger of protest or doing anything to | the danger which may result in the Irish 
ease the situation or apply a remedy. Is | People not fulfilling their obligations. 
itany wonder, underall thesecircumstances, | !S there in history a single example 


° uP aving Faile “7, 9 ¥ 
that you are not loved by any parties | Of their having failed to do so? For 
in Ireland ? : ‘ itwenty years Purchase Acts have been 


jin existence, large sums have been lent 

If what [ have attempted to prove is | to the Irish people, and you have it in 
true, and you can satisfy yourself on | evidence, and especially in the recent 
this head by referring to histories, is not | most valuable report of Mr. Commissioner 
the case for a settlement of the lrish | Bailey, that almost every farthing of 
Land Question by some such Land | these loans has been repaid. Indeed, if 
Bill as the present measure abundantly | the House dived deeper into these tran- 
proved? If the present Irish difficulty has | sactions it would be found that the 


Dr, Thompson. 
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British Treasury has made a very con- 
siderable profit. I can vouch for it that 
the Irish people will honestly fulfil their 
obligations. I have spent over thirty 
years working amongst them. I know 
them in a way very few in this House 
can boast of doing. I have spent my 
life in the closest contact with them. 
I have seen them in their homes. I have 
sat with them for hours in their times 
of sorrow and suffering. I have been 
a witness of their love and sympathy 
for each other, of their patience, their 
pluck, their courtesy, their deep religious 
and high moral character ; and in business 
transactions I can vouch for their honesty. 
To a people with such a character the 
British people need be under no appre- 
hensions whatever. What they under- 
take to do through their representatives 
in this House, you may rely upon it they 
will faithfully perform, fulfil, and keep. 
The British people have a great op- 
portunity. The policy of the present 
Government is to redress the wrongs 
and to bring back contentment and peace 
to Ireland. You have already seen the 
beneficial effect produced by one little 
touch of kindness. You know how the 
name of King Edward VII is revered 
in Ireland, because he is believed to have 
taken a part in trying to heal the wounds 
of our country, and you know the 
splendid Irish weleome which awaits him 
when he crosses the North Channel. 
The necessity for this great Irish Land 
Bill has been demonstrated to you, 
Will this British House of Commons 
reject it and plunge Ireland again into 
despair and agitation ¢ I feel certain it 
will not do so ; on the contrary, I believe 
in the justice of the British people now 
that their eyes are open to the true light, 


and that their statesmen are determined 


to see justice done. Pass this Bill then, 
and the beautiful prayer of the Irish 
Leader—when he closed the recent Con- 
vention—will be fulfilled, and the God 
of our fathers will fill our land with 
peace and plenty and bless our country 
and the British people. 


*Mr. SEY MOURORMSBY-GORE(Lin- 
colnshire, Gainsborough) : I desire to say 
a few words on this Bill because I possess 
an attribute which is common to those 
who have lived in Treland for a consider- 
able portion of their lives—namely, a 


deep interest in the country and in the 
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Irish people, and because in the constitu- 
ency which I represent in this House 
there is a considerable Irish popula- 
tion. The last charge which can be 
levelled against an Irishman when he 
is away from his own country is that of 
neglect or want of thoughtfulness of 
those whom he has left behind. I believe 
that this Bill presages a new era in Ire- 
land. I believe that any legislation 
framed on new and equitable principles 
could scarcely be worse than the system 
of land tenure which has hitherto ob- 
tained in that country. My hon. friends 
the Members for Stoke and North Isling- 
ton, if they wished to object to this bill, 
ought to have propounded some scheme 
whereby the Irish Land Question could 
be settled. The question must be settled. 
It occupies a most anomalous position ; 
the dual ownership must cease. The 
recent Land Conference opened up a new 
vista in Irish affairs, and will go down to 
history as one of the greatest landmarks 
in the relations between England and 
Ireland. Before the Conference was held 
I do not believe that anybody anticipated 
any good result. The opinion in this 
country was very much the same as that 
which was held about the Bloemfontein 
Conference four years ago, when we 
imagined that one party at least to the 
Conference met the other only with a 
view to finding out the weak joints in 
the other’s harness. It is a subject for 
congratulation that we were mistaken. 
There has never been so signal an instance 
of the wolf lying down with the lamb, but 
it would be invidious to try to discriminate 
as to which was the wolf and which the 
lamb: but I am perfectly certain if 
the Conference had heen less successful 
that each party to that Conference would 
have claimed separately to represent the 
sublimer and more edible animal. I 
wish briefly to touch on the Act of 
1881. I do not think that anyone will 
deny that on the whole it was a bene- 
ficial Act—at any rate to the tenants. 
But there were three things which it 
professed to do but did not do. It pro- 
fessed to be a final Act; it was supposed 
that it would establish the tenant in a 
perfectly happy position, so that he would 
live on terms of contentment and amity 
with his landlord ; and, thirdly, the land- 
lord was to occupy a position very similar 
to that of landlords in this country. 
Those predictions have been falsified by 
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events. Mr. Forster, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, said— 

‘*Tf these arrangements had the effect, which 

we say they will not have, of converting land- 
lords into mere rent chargers, the consequence 
of it would be that we should lose the advau- 
tage of a landlord class, which would be very 
injurious.” 
The prophets of evil were right, and Mr. 
Forster was wrong. The direct conse- 
quence of the Bill of 1881 is the Bill 
now before the House, and I think 
it would have been much better if the 
foresight of the statesmen of that period 
had seen that this Bill was inevitable 
and had brought it in at that time. 
How much anxiety, sorrow, and crime, 
would have been obviated if that had 
been done. I hope that this Bill will 
achieve great results, but as an English 
agricultural Member I believe if my 
right hon. friend had seen his way 
t bring in a Bill exactly on the lines 
of the Land Con-erence it would have 
been still more satisfactory. I do not 
say that from the landlord’s point of 
view, but I think the methods of the 
Land Conference would have accelerated 
purchase and the obect we have at 
heart. It is true that the Conference 
proposals would have involved an 
experditure of three or four millions 
more, but what are three or four 
millions in our vast expenditure? As 
compared with the scheme of the Govern- 
ment to impose on the British taxpayer 
a charge of seven millions or eight 
millions annually under the Brussels 
Sugar Convention, the whole of this is 
nothing more than a flea-bite. 


I do not wish to delay the House, 
but there is one other part of the Bill 
to which I wish to refer, namely, 
the question of the one-eighth which 
appears to give so much displeasure 
to hon. Members opposite. I do not 
mind if it is one-eighth, or some other 
very small portion, if in the future it 
safeguards the peasant proprietary in 


Ireland, and ensures that we have no | 


recrudescence of landlordism and its con- 
comitant troubles. Safeguards are 
needed. What is the position of the 
peasant proprietors in France? They 
would hardly exist were it not for the 
existence and help of the Crédits Fonciers. 
Or take the land in Russia granted to 
serfs ; that is now nearly all in the hands 
of Jews. I will come nearer home. 


Mr, Seymour Ormsby-Gore. 
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There is in my constituency probably 
the largest cohesive peasant proprietary 
in the kingdom; it is about twenty 
miles in length and fifteen or sixteen 
miles in breadth. The people are the 
most industrious to be found in any 
country, and it will appeal to hon. 
Members opposite below the Gangway 
that many of them are Irish. But 
the large proprietors have been success- 
‘ful and the small proprietors rather 
| the reverse. Up to 1810 they enjoyed 
}a meed of prosperity, but after that 
| date bad years and the fall in prices 
| produced calamities there as in other 
| parts of the world. The small peasant 
| proprietors, having nothing to fall back 
upon, had to revert to the simple process 
|of mortgaging their holdings, and thus 
| this part of the country has become 
| known as the ‘Solicitors’ Paradise,” 
| I hope that safeguard will be maintained 
'so that small holdings shall not lapse 
| again into anything like that state. 

| 


| 








| | wish to touch upon another part of the 
| Bill, and that is that I think it is a most 
ill-advised proceeding on the part of the 
|Government to graduate the scale on 
| which this bonus is to be doled out. 
| You want to accelerate and lubricate the 
| wheels of purchase, and therefore I 
think the selling of estates in globo will 
| prove most efficacious. If you sell the 
| large estates the small estates will almost 
| automatically follow. I will give a few 
‘figures. I take estates between £120,000. 
| I take two estates of £60,000 each, three 
| on the 6 per cent. scale of £40,000 ; six 
| estates in the 10 per cent. at £20,000, 
|and twenty-four on the 15 per cent. at 
| £5,000 each. The total bonus on the 
| first group) would £6,000 or £3,000 
apiece ; on the segond \group £7,200 or 
£2,400 api >; on the third group 
| £12,000 or 89.000 apiece ; and on the 
fourth group £18,000 or\£750 apiece ; 
| On the 15 per cent. \basis the. first group 
| would get £6,000 or £7,000 apiece; 
| the secohd £10,800 or-£3,600 apiece ; 
the third group £6,000 or £1,000 apiece 
more. This shows not only the injustice 
of the whole system of graduation, but it 
will tend to wreck the whole aim and 





object of the Bill, which is to get 
purchase accelerated. Take what is 
almost accommodation land _ outside 
Dublin, Belfast, or Cork. That 


land will get 15 per cent. while the poor 
estates in the West, such as_ the 
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Murphy and De Freyne, estates will 
get only 5 per cent. I am glad 
to see that the cost of stamps and 
transfer will be paid by the State. Mr. 
Bright in 1847 initiated that principle. 
Mr. Bright said it was their duty to 
bring in a Sale of Estates Bill and make 
it easy for landlords to dispose of their 
estates ; and he further said that they 
should diminish temporarily, if not per- 
manently, all stamp duties which 
hindered the transfer of landed property. 
There is another point, and that is the 
question of a local body being created to 
carry out this Bill. I cannot approve of 
this principle, because the great amount 


of the money will come from this 
country. I know some people can 
look after other people’s goods and 


chattels very well, and even after other 
people’s children, but I think the principal 
proprietor of the money should look after 
the money bags himself. Therefore, | 
shall resist any proposal of that kind. 
There is one other respect in which I think 
thereis a chance of this Bill breakingdown, 
and it is with regard to those gentlemen 
who were granted special provision in 
Scripture, and who have a_ knack of 
providing for themselves wherever 
they may be, the lawyers. l 
hope every effort will be made to cut 
down legal expenses under this Bill, and 
this measure, when amended, will 
become one of the greatest legal 
achievements that this House has ever 
passed. I thank the House for listening 
to me, and I shall support the measure 
which the Government has brought in as 
strenuously as [ possibly can. 


Mr. ROBSON (South Shields): I am 
sure the House has listened with plea- 
sure to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire, and we were surprised 
at the remarkable utterance that fell 
from his lips, in which he said that 
he hoped we should not have in 
Ireland a recrudescence of landlordism 
with its concomitant troubles. The 
hon. Member went on apparently to 
express the hope that this Bill would 
not be used as a lever in the direction 
of obtaining Irish _ self-government. 
That is a subject upon which hon. 
Members have touched lightly. I 
desire, 
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the Bill, which is one about which we 
can perfectly well understand the 
silence that prevails among the different 
classes of hon. Members who are support- 
ing this Bill. Hon. Members from 
Ireland desire not to complicate that 
wider question with this particular one, 
and that is a legitimate desire. We who 
represent English constituencies have 
our minds full of that, and hon. Members 
from Ireland would not desire that we 
should repress the expression of our 
views, upon such an important con- 
sideration, in connection with this Bill. 

There are two views put forward. On 

the one hand we have the Ministerial 
view, which is that by this Bill you will 

settle a long-standing dispute which 

has destroyed social order in Ireland, 

and having made the problem of social 

order so much easier to solve, they infer, 
not unnaturally, that Irish Government 
will be asimpler matter. On this ground 
they commend the Bill to the country 
as one which will make against Home 
Rule. There is another view put for- 
ward by hon. Members for Ireland. 

They think that if they achieve the 
object they have so long desired of 
abolishing landlordism in Ireland, they 
will have captured a position which has 

been very steadily contested, and promote 
the solidarity of different classes in 
Ireland, and they will proceed as a more 
united, and firmer and stronger force 
for the attainment of their final end, 
namely, the self-government of their 
country. Which view is correct? I 
think we should give some consideration 
tothat problem. This is the only stage 
at which we can consider it. In the 
Committee stage we shall have passed 
to the details, and this subject will be 
totally irrelevant. Which of these two 
views is correct with regard to the 
bearing of this measure upon the wider 
question of self-governm nt? For my 
own part Iam disposed to think that 
the view taken by the Irish Members is 
correct. The Ministerial view is one 
which undoubtedly is supported on high 
authority, but when one comes to look 
at the views of Ministerialists, and 
particularly of this Ministry upon any 
subject, particularly any Irish subject, 
our experience of them does not tend to 
increase our confidence in their powers 
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of prediction. They have generally been 
wrong, and they have never been 80 
conspicuously wrong as upon this ques- 
tion of Irish Government. 


Most of us, I think, listened with 
astonishment to the speech of the Prime 
Minister last night, but that speech 
certainly did not increase our confidence 
in him as a prophet. That same speech, 
had it been made in another country, 
might have come under the Crimes Act, 
and led to a planof campaign. We heard 
for the first time from his lips, and for 
the first time from the opposite side of 
the House, that Irish landlords never 
put a shilling into their land. In tlie 
past the indictment was not brought up 
against a sect, but it was the Irish people 
who have been held up as the people 
who would not pay their debts. What 
did we have trom the Prime Minister 
last night? He attributed all this to 
what he euphemistically described as a 
co-ownership. What would have been 
said by some of the Irish landlords, or 
those representing them, if, in the 
various struggles with the land ques- 
tion, when they were appealing for 
eversion, the Prime Minister had told 
them that these little characteristics 
were only due in a sense to co-owner- 
ship? That is a handsome tribute to 
the Irish people. We have already got 
a tribute from the Chief Secretary, who 
thinks that the Irish people not only 
pay their debts, but pay them with 
pleasure. That is a view which ought 
not to pass unnoticed. I venture to 
say that no Englishman has felt any- 
thing but pain and indignation at the 
way in which a campaign of calumny 
has been carried on against the Irish 
during all the years we have been deal- 
ing with this question. The Prime 
Minister went so tar as to repudiate any 
intention to bring in a Home Rule Bill, 
and he had the daring to refer to the 
character of Ministers. It is precisely 
the character of Ministers which gives 
rise to apprehension on the part of their 
followers. Even this very question is a 
test of the accuracy and value of pre- 
vious and present Ministers. Mr. 
Parnell proposed an Arrears Act which 
was declared by Lord Salisbury to be 
dishonest, but six weeks after that 
declaration the Government of that 


Mr. Robson. 
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day brought in an Arrears Act. This 
Government, ‘after condemning the 
plan of campaign, are now likely to 
adopt it, and 1 suppose that in time 
we shall have it expiessly approved. 

I pass from the character of the Ministry 
to the character of the Bill, and I ask, 
what is the influence it will have upon 
self-government. We are going to buy 
out our landlords, but some of them will 
remain. Those who go will, of course, 
cease to exercise any influence on the 
character of the country, but what of 
those who will remain ? There is a very 
ingenious clause in the Bill which has 
been inserted with the intention of indue- 
ing some of them to remain. ‘There is a 
provision in the Bill by which the land- 
lord, having disposed ot the land which 
he has previously let to farmers, may 
next part with his own demesne to the 
State and receive it back again as a 
tenant on very favourable conditions. 
The intention ot that obviously is to get 
him to remain in the country. Why is 
it desired by hon. Members to keep him 
there? I doubt very much whether the 
provision in the Bill relating to sporting 
rights will survive the Committee stage, 
but if it does those rights will be but of 
little service to him. His duties will be 
very greatly curtailed and his responsibili- 
ties and functions as landlord will dis- 
appear. There will be nothing left for 
him but to take part in public life, and 
the only way in which he will be able to 
do that is to become a Nationalist, because 
he cannot take part in it under his present 
constitution. So long as the elective 
principle is left unmolested by this 
Government, and it prevails to any 
extent in Ireland, the remaining land- 
lords, if they desire to do anything for 
the country, will have to range themselves 
on the side of the country. This wiil 
increase the solidarity of Ireland on the 
question of national and local self-govern- 
ment. Then what is the effect of the 
Bill on the other classes? You have 
300,000 labourers for whom only the 
most inadequate 
you have there an element which will 
still remain an element of unrest and 
disturbance. That element will appeal 
to the national sentiment, and on its side 
national sentiment will surely range itself. 


Now, with regard to the farmers 
generally. You are going to give the 


land of Ireland to these tenants at a 








provision is made;. 
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rate of purchase higher than any yet 
made in Ireland. An anonymous, but 
obviously well-informed writer in The 
Times shows that the second - term 
rents on which purchases have been 
made have been capitalised on the 
average of nineteen years purchase. 
Under this Bill the lowest number of 
years purchase is twenty-six, and it 
seems to me to be more like twenty- 
eight. But, taking twenty-six years, you 
have seven years purchase more to be 
paid under this Bill than has been 
hitherto paid. They are obviously pay- 
ing a substantial rent for a very long 
number of years, but it is a common- 
plice of Irish politics that you have an 
enormous number of tenants in Ireland, 
out of whom you cannot extract any 
economic rent whatever. That condi- 
tion of things will still remain. The 
Jrish tenants will no doubt fulfil their 
legal obligations to the best of their 
ability, but now and again. in times of 
stress and bad seasons, they will find it 
impossible to fulfil them. What will 
happen then? You will have under 
this Bill’ no collective responsibility of 
control on the part of the Irish people, 
and, depend upon it, you will have a 
recrudescence of the old trouble. The 
State cannot make any sort of abate- 
ment which the tenant formerly got 
out of the landlord, who, whether a 
good or a bad landlord, had to make 
abatements somehow. ‘The State dare 
not make any abatement, because if it 
were made in one district it would be 
immediately demanded in another. You 
will, in this way, have a new wrong 
ercated in Ireland. A large number of 
tenants will be called upon to pay a rate 
which they cannot pocsibly pay, and 
Irish national sentiment will range it- 
self on the side of these distressed tenants. 
lrish sentiment has always taken advan- 
tage of such an opportunity, and it will 
not cease to do so in the future. The 
injury inflicted by the landlords on the 
Irish people has always been put in the 
forefront of the argument, and in course 
of time this Land Question will be revived 
as a weapon of attack against our system 
of yovernment—not revived dishonestly, 
but necessarily. I am not pointing 
that out for the purpose of alarming 
hon. Members opposite. I am _ not 
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pointing it out as a necessary and 
desirable result. 


The Chief Secretary went on to say 
that there had been few defaults as yet on 
the part of the tenants. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that out of the 80,000 
cases we have had, there had only been 
cases of default to the extent of £3,000, 
and that this amount would be dimin- 
ished yet further. I should like to 
examine that a little We have _not 
been told to what extent selection and 
choice have been at work in the making 
of advances to particular tenants. They 
have not, I apprehend, made advances to 
every tenant. They have cut down not 
merely the amount of the advance 
required, but they have, I imagine, in 
certain cases reduced the advance to 
the tenant. Now, there is to be no 
selection in future. That, however, is 
not the most important consideration 
put now to the Irish Nationalist Party. 
They have assisted land purchase 
when a tenant has been sold up under 
the land purchase scheme. I do not 
know how many cases have been so 
dealt with, but there has been no accusa- 
tion against a person that he was a 
landgrabber because the Irish Nation- 
alist Party had supported land purchase 
fully. How many cases there are of. 
default we have not been told. In cases 
of default there has nearly always been 
a purchaser ready to give a price for 
the land. I would ask the House to 
consider the situation that will be 
created under this Bill, and to see what 
is likely to be the attitude of the 
Nationalist Party in these changed 
circumstances. 1 have asked you to 
conceive a condition of things in which 
there ig an existing wrong and in 
which a price is demanded under this 
Bill, and to consider if the price is more 
than the tenant can fairly pay. To 
put the question argumentatively— 
who can doubt that the Nationalist 
sentiment will be on the side of the 
tenants? In that case I think you 
will have a recrudescence of the situa- 
tion you have existing in regard to 
private landlords. If in Connaught 
you have a certain number of persons 
sold up because they cannot pay the 
rent, which public opinion pronounces to 
be excessive, you will have public opinion 
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going a step farther and condemning 
the men who take the farms in these 
circumstances, Under sales and the result 
will be that you will have, in connection 
with a farm which imposes an excessive 
rental on the tenant, an exact repetition 
of the situation we all condemn now. 


There is a further point which I think 
has not been adequately considered in 
the debate. We were told, as if it were 
a light or unimportant matter, that you 
have twenty-five or thirty years for the 
whole of the transactions under this 
Act to be wound up. Just think what 
that means. You have got as a 
maximum £5,000,000 a year, which you 
are going to apply to the purposes of 
the Act. You have, therefore, an enor- 
mous number of tenants waiting their 
turn, and some of them apparently will 
have to wait twenty or twenty-five 
years, and it is not improbable that some 
will have to wait thirty years. Why, 
under these circumstances, should the 
land agents ask compensation ? I should 
rather saythat theyshould be commended 
to the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as fit subjects for additional 
taxation. If some have to wait for 
twenty-five years that means that a large 
number of tenants will say, ‘‘ Why should 
we go on paying the existing rents?” 
and the situation created by the Bill 
will be repeated all over Ireland. On 
the one side of the road is a man who 
has got the advantage of the Act, who 
has got an abatement, and who is pay- 
ing off the purchase money on his farm. 
On the other side of the road is a man 
who is not paying off the purchase 
money. Is he to be expected to go on 
paying the same rent? He will not pay 
the same rent. He will say, ‘‘ This is a 
rent which is going to be reduced. I 
may draw one of the lucky numbers 
next year.” Certainlyin many districts it 
will almost paralyse the trade of the 
place. Again you will be told, and 
rightly told, by the Irish Members “‘ Let 
us manage this matter. You cannot do 
it, you do not understand how to do it.” 
They will say, “‘ Give us effective responsi- 
bility and give us effective control.” You 
will be bound to do it, and it is not right 
of everyone to goon discussing the Bill 
as if we did not knowit. Hon. Mem- 
bers get up and talk about peace in 
Ireland, and repudiate all intention 


Mr. Robson. 


{COMMONS} 
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of passing a Home Rule Bill, but 
there is not one, who takes the trouble 
to exercise his intelligence for five 
minutes, who does not know that he is 
helping the Home Rule cause in Ireland. 
Let the English public be clearly informed 
on the matter no matter, who it tells for. 
The Irish Members are not strongly in 
our favour at present, but they may have 
some strategic motive for their action. 
We ought to mark the meaning of this 
measure, and let the country know what 
it is about. 


There is one other aspect of the 
Bill to which I should like to direct 
attention. I say that you are asking too 
much from the tenant. I[ venture to say 
that you are also asking too much from 
the British Exchequer. I am not going 
to repeat that part of the argument which 
was so much dwelt upon by hon. Mem- 
bers as to the number of years purchase 
you are demanding. I am going to draw 
attention to a point which has been 
absolutely ignored in the debate, and on 
which I shall carry the assent of hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland. We have been speaking 
of the amount the Exchequer is asked to 
pay. Let us consider the amount England 
has already given to the Irish landlords 
under the Local Government Act. The 
Irish Local Government Act was passed 
in 1890. It is old enough to be com- 
pletely forgotten. In that Act the bribe 
took the form of paying the rates of the 
Irish landlords. We made a grant of 
£730,000 a year, and they have got it yet. 
Why did we give that money? It was 
said that unless we paid their rates we 
could not expect the landlords to submit 
to local government. Well, I consider 
that that has failed. What is to become 
of this money? It is a large sum. 
Instead of suggesting that it should cease 
to be paid by the British Exchequer, the 
Chief Secretary sets up the theory of 
equivalent grants. He says that he is in 
want of £185,000 ayear more, because you 
are educating yourselves much better in 
England than they in Ireland, and that you 
owe Ireland that amount on the principle 
of equivalent grants. I would like to 
know what equivalent grant we are 
etting in England for the £730,000 the 
Trish landlords are getting in Ireland. 
The bases on which these grants are 
allocated between the various countries 


in the United Kingdom are eighty to 
England, eleven to Scotland and nine to 
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Ireland. Well, now, you have got under} * Mr. GOULDING (Wiltshire, 


the English Agricultural Rates Act 
£1,700,000. But isa ninth of £1,700,000 
£730,000? Of course the thing is 
absurd. The theory of equivalent grants 
should not be carried too far. We in 
England do not ask for this, and I hope 
we never shall. But, at all events, 
when £730,000 is given to one interest 
in Ireland we have a right to ask in the 
name of equivalent grants why you 
should give Ireland £185,000 more. 
These two sums granted to Ireland make 
£915,000 from the British Exchequer, 
the capitalised value of which is 
£30,000,000. The Prime Ministerasked in 
a surprised tone—“ Whatis £30,000,000?’ 
| think we have reached a stage in our 
finances in which £30,000,000 is a very 
substantial sum. [An Hon. MEMBER on 
the Irish Benches: What about the 
war 1] That is all the more reason why 
we should not throw money away on 
Irish landlords. You have got to add 
that £30,000,000 to the £12,000,000 
under the Bill, but I insist that the 
£12,000,000 under :this Bill must be 
exceeded. It is an estimate of this 
Government. I believe the estimate of 
this Government of the cost of the South 
African War was £10,000,000, and that 
one very cautious person even estimated 
it at £8,000,000 ; but that Estimate was 
enlarged to £250,000,000. The rental 
of Ireland has been assessed at about 
£9,000,000, and, therefore, we may 
suppose that the rental of agricultural 
land is £4,000,000. That is an ade- 
quately small estimate. Therefore, the 
£12,000,000 bonus will have to be 
largely increased. But even the 
£42,000,000 which the Government have 
voted away to get rid of the Irish 
difficulty is not quite enough. We do 
not know what further sacrifices may not 
be demanded from the British taxpayer 
in support of the Irish landowners, who 
were the cause of all the difficulty. I 
hope hon. Members for English consti- 
tuencies will consider that; and also 
consider it from the point of view of the 
future working of this Bill, which I 
insist is an unjust burden alike on the 
Irish tenants and on the British tax- 
payers, in favour of a class which 
certainly has not, hitherto, been con- 
sidered as the most meritorious in the 
British Empire. 








Devizes): I cannot follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just spoken 
in his party recriminations. I should 
like to know what Member of this House, 
whether sitting on the Unionist Benches 
or on the Opposition Benches, is prepared 
to endorse all the actions in the past of 
the party he belongs to in regard to the 
treatment of Ireland? We have to re- 
member that Ireland to-day is the only 
place where your policy of constitutional 
government has not succeeded. Your 
policy of constitutional government is 
adopted in the colonies, where itis received 
with acclamation. It is the model of con- 
stitutional government in every other 
country in the world, but in Ireland we 
know that this policy is accorded a dif- 
ferent reception. And why? Bec: use on 
every single occasion when you start to e- 
dress a grievance in Ireland, to repair 
the mischief of past legislation, you have 
always done so with the appearance of 
compulsion. You have never done it 
as a willing gift. You have only done it 
as a last resort. Surely this House is 
not for a moment going to rest and be 
satisfied with that! It is a blot on the 
good name of Great Britain, as the 
mother and leader of constitutional 
government, if this one stain remains on 
her fair fame. I for one rejoice greatly 
that the Chief Secretary has had the 
courage, the foresight, and the states- 
manship to devote himself to the work 
of this Bill, and I venture most sincerely 
to hope that whatever criticisms of 
detail may be given, his work will 
receive the cordial approval and endorse- 
ment of the vast majority of the 
Members of this House from all quarters, 
and not from one section. Why is there 
ground for distrust which some Irish- 
men have for your constitutional govern- 
ment? It is because you have too long 
left their grievances unredressed. Can 
any single man lovk back, through the 
whole history of the Catholic reform, 
dealing with the religion of the vast 
majority of the people ot Ireland, and 
say he is satisfied with the actions of 
our Parliament? he must regret the 
vacillation and delay. Has the House, 
has Parliament, ever fully appreciated or 
realised the passionate love and attach- 
ment which the Irishman has for his 
own home? They have taken no 
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practical steps, except in times of disorder, 
to give vent to the wishes of the people. 


What are the facts to-day? You have | 


no disorder in Ireland. You have no 
regular statements of landlords seeking 
their rents in vain. You have none of 
those deplorable sights of evictions which, 
when carried on in large numbers, are 
degrading to the country on whose behalf 
they are executed. On the contrary you 
have peace prevalent in Ireland to-day. 
You have all parties represented by land- 
lords and tenants coming together to 
formulate their demands for settlement 
on reasonable terms. Whatever indi- 
vidual Members on the Radical side may 
say, Ido not think Irishmen, at all events, 
will ever be forgetful of the gratitude 
they owe to Lord Dunraven and the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party for what 
they did by bringing the claimants on 
one side and the other, to a common table, 
both of them engaged in a most difficult 
ta-+k and one which many thought to be 
impossible. The result of that Confer- 
enee wasthat a common basis of settlement 
was proposed, based on second-term rents 
minus the amount of collection, which 
should not exceed 10 percent. The hon. 
Member for Waterford is evidently deter- 
mined from his speech to carry the same 
spirit of toleration to his actions in Com- 
mittee, for he has told us plainly on 
helalf of the Nationalists that he is 
resolved to enter upon Committee in the 
spiiit of compromise and common sense, 
and that a settlement shall be arrived at. 
Though I know my hon. friend the 
Member for South Tyrone has also 


occupied a worthy position in Ireland,, 


in doing what he could to press forward 
the solution of this question, and was 
himself a member of this Conference, 
I cannot for the life of me understand 
iow a man who has endorsed and 
signed a paper saying that these second- 
term rents are ample and sufficient, and 
should be secured to th: landlord, can, 
on the floor of this House, say that they 
aie imposing a rent which it will be im- 
pos-ible for the Irish tenant to pay. I, 
for one, hope that in Committee the 


Amendments will receive that patient 


consideration which I know they will 
from the Chief Secretary, and that the 


result of criticism in Committee will be. 
to give such a measure as will justify | 
fair hopes of settling this long-drawn- | 


Mr, Goulding. 
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out trouble which has impregnated the 
Sister Isle. 


What are some of the points which 
exist to -day in the !and system of 
Ireland? You not only have dual 
ownership—which is difficult in itseli— 
but two forms of tenancy. You havea 
tenant paying by instalments a rent 
which is tosecure him the freehold of his 
holding, and next door you may have 
a tenant, payinga rent at even a greater 
rate per acre than his neighbour, with no 
prospect of ownership in the future, but 
with the certainty that within a period of 
fifteen years those rents may be revised. 
How can it possibly be expected that 
such a system will not lead to the chaos 
which undoubtedly prevails as regards 
the Land Question. How can it possibly 
be expected that any individual, animated 
in the way we all are, to do the best we 
can for ourselves—how can jou possibly 
expect these tenants, when they know 
the period for the revision of rent is 
coming round, to devote the best of 
their time and intellect to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil? Instead o that they 
will be turning their time and intellect 
to the consideration of the way in which 
they can get their rents reduced. ‘That 
position of affairs cannot possibly go on. 
Therefore this Bill is introduced tor the 
purpose of terminating that intolerable 
position, and of putting these tenants 
who desire to purchase, in the possession 
of their holdings, so that they may have 
a further inducement to cultivate and 
use their energies on the soil. This 
country is making a considerable sacri- 
fice. Then, let that sacrifice be a 
generous one, and let us as fur as we 
can remove all chances of ‘ailure. | for 
one, sitting for an English constituency, 
am willing to join hands with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in trying to per- 
suade the Chief Secretary to bring where 
possible the evicted tenants under the 
blessings of this Bill. The sacrifice we are 
going to make being considerable. | hope 
we shall endeavour to get the best 
security for the money we are going to 
spend. There is another point I would 
like to call attention to, and that is in 
Clause 1 of the Bill. I know that this is 
specially drawn to exclude all the great 
grazing holdings in Connaught and 
other parts, and specia] provision in 
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another clause is given to enable the Land 
Commissioners to deal with these farms. 
Hon. Members from Ireland will be aware, 
as no doubt the Chief Secretary is aware, 
that there are many estates outside 
Connaught, which have these large 
grazing farms, and it certainly wili not 
help the landlord to part with his estate 
unless he is assured of being able to part 
with the whole of the property, and not 
only portions dotted about the estate. 
Therefore I should hope that the 
limitations in Clause 1 may _ be 
removed. If my right hon friend does 
not see his way, as regards these large 
grazing holdings, to give them the 
benefits of this Act as it is drawn, surely 
what money remains over from previous 
Acts might be ear-marked for the 
purpose of giving the occupiers of these 
farms opportunity of purchasing the 
land which they now hold. 


The hon. Member for Waterford has 
specifically stated that he wishes the 
landlords of Ireland to remain in 
that country. If we wish that we 
imust make every effort in our power 
to make the position of the land- 
lord in Ireland su-h as will induce him 
tu remain in Ireland. If you take away 
his occupation as regards the manage- 
ment and supervision of his estate, and 
it you hem him in to a small domain 
where shooting cannot possibly be 
carried on, what possible inducement 
is there for the landlord to remain in 
[reland? Wedesirethat he should remain. 
He will only remain there if you give him 
the same kind of conditions he has to- 
day, and if you enable him to educate 
his child as he comes home from school 
in those manly sports which he himself 
at present pursues. Therefore I do hope 
the Chief Secretary will see his way to 
modify the clause dealing with sporting 
rights. As regards sporting rights, i 
believe fishing rights are some of the 
inmost important of Ireland. I wouid 
like to have the fishing rights trans- 
terred to the Agricultural Board. The 
Agricultural Board should be com- 
pelled to offer to the landlord the 
first option to lease the fishing, and 
the income thus derived should be 
devoted by the Board to local pur- 
poses. 1 do not believe the Land 
Commission have the ability to 
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give effect to the proper preservation of 
these fishing rights, which constitute a 
gceat asset for Ireland, not only for theland 
lord but also for those who come to spend 
their holidays in our land. I have one 
other suggestion to make with regard to 
the Bill, and that is with regard to 
title. The hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Healy) raised a most critical 
point to my mind as regards the success 
of this Bill when he touched on the 
question of the agents in Ireland. ‘The 
agents in Ireland are the men at present 
who control the situation, and they are 
the men whose good-will we must secure 
if we wish to get this Bill to work. 1 do 
not know whether the expenses provided 
under Section 43 of this Bill will enable 
the landlords to adequately compensate 
the agents who have acted for them for 
years, and in many cases have been 
associated with particular estates from 
father to son. But I will take anotlier 
ease-—a case which Irishmen know to 
be prevalent in many parts of [relanc 
and that is the position of an estate 
where the jointures and mortgages are 
such that the whole income of the estate 
is eaten up in thepayment of these charges 
and mortgages and the management 
charges of the agent—the landlord has 
but a nominal interest. 


The owners of the jointure and mort- 
gages are not going to sell, because when 
they are paid cif they will have to invest 
ther money at a less return, ‘The 
nominal landlord has no inducement to 
sell—the agent is the only man who 
can bring about the sale, but why the 
agent is to be expected to set the 
Act in motion when, if he is success 
ful in selling the estate he is doing 
away with his own living, I do not 
understand. [ do hope my right hon. 
friend will take this point into considera- 
tion in order to remove as far as possible 
thishindrance to tlie success of the measure 
The fact that [ sit here as an Irishman 
representing an English constituency as a 
Unionist opposed to Home Rule, does not 
prevent me from voting enthusiastically 
for this Bill. Ido not believe we shall 
shake by it one single Nationalist from 
his present adhesion to his ideal of Home 
Rule, but I believe the Bill will give 
cause to the Irish people to forget some of 
the sorrows of the past and wipe out the 
memories of those wrongs committed on 


one side or the other connected with the 
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land, give an opportunity to banish the 
differences of class and creed, and enable 
all to work together as Irishmen. What 
greater heritage can you desire? I go 
farther, and venture to think that as my 
countrymen at Ladysmith and Colenso 
sacrificed their blood freely for the British 
Empire, hon. Members opposite, in their 
heart of hearts are proud of their British 
citizenship, and as their grievances are 
removed one by one, will vie with us 
Unionists in their devotion to the Empire, 
and participate as Irishmen more than 
ever before in shaping its government and 
its destinies. 


*Mr. HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.): As 
representing a rural constituency in the 
North of Ireland, I feel bound to state 
the grounds on which I shall vote 
for the Second Reading of this Bill. 
Indeed, when I recall the history of the 
Land Question in Ireland, I feel at a 
loss to know how any Member on e ther 
side of the House can oppose the 
Second Reading. In supporting it, I 


reserve the right of insisting as far as 1 | 


can on a great number of Amendments 
in Committee, because if the Bill were 
to pass in its present shape I think it 
would be a great disappointment, and 
almost a calamity to the country. But 
I assume that ample opportunity for 
Amendments will be accorded. I speak 
with some authority;cn this eubject, 
because, although I may not rejoice in 
the recollection, I believe, in point of 
duration at all events, I have a greater 
experience of the Land Question in 
Ireland than any other person in this 
House. Unfortunately for myself, I can 
recall the time when the tenant in 
Ireland had no protection. As the 
majority of the estates were let out on 
tenancies from year to year, there was 
nothing to protect the tenant from the 
caprice or avarice of his landlord. 
When the father of a family was thrown, 
often in the depths of winter, out upon 
the roadside, when he saw the homestead 
which he and his fathers had built out 
of their own resources, and the land 


which had been so improved as to more | 
than double its original value, pass into | 
the hands of strangers, he had no, 


protection—nothing but despair, and, 
too often, weak and human as lhe was, 
he yielded to desperate influences, and 


Mr, Goulding. 
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avenged himself by taking the landlord’s 
life. That is the state of things I 
remember in the County of Tipperary, 
and it is that recollection that has made 
me watch with interest and anxiety the 
various steps that have been taken from 
time to time to remedy those evils. 
Whether it is pleasing or not to those 
who hear me, I unhesitatingly say that 
to Gladstone and his memory Ireland 
owes a greater debt than to any other 
statesman who figures on the pages of 
English history. I would remind hon. 
Members behind me—not referring, of 
course, to those below the Gangway— 


‘that John Bright was almost the first 


to advocate the creation of a peasant 
proprietary, and that the first attempt 
to carry out the principle of this 
Bill occurs in the Act of 1870, 
in what are called the “ Bright 
Clauses,” by which public money 
was pledged for the purpose of assisting 
tenants in purchasing the ‘freehold from 
their landlords. Therefore, those who 
respect the name of Bright and regard 
that statesman as one of the heroes of 
the Liberal cause, should recollect that, 
though he afterwards opposed Home 
Rule, he was always in favour of abolish- 
ing dual ownership. 


We come then to the Act of 1881. 
That Act also contains provisions 
enabling the public credit to be 
pledged under certain conditions to 
assist the tenant to become the owner of 
his holding. That was the natural con- 
sequence of the policy of the Glad 
because Mr. Glad- 
stone, for the first time, effaced from 
the Irish Code of law the terrible 
injustice which previously existed, 
viz., that all the improvements of the 
tenants became the property of the land- 
lord, and that the tenant ceased to have 
any right or interest in them. It was 
to that state of things that Mr. Gladstone 
applied his legislation—first in the Act 
of 1870, by giving the tenant a 
statutory right to compensation for 
improvements which he had made, and 
then in the Act of 1881, by enabling a 
rent to be fixed in estimating which 
the improvements made by the tenants 
were to be left out of account. I do not 
think many English Members understand 
the peculiar position in which the Irish 
tenants stood before and since the 
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Gladstone legislation. Having 
created what has been called the dual 
ownership or co-ownership. They 
gave the tenant the right to hold 
the land in defiance of the landlord so 


long as he paid the rent, and in estimat- | 


ing the rent the improvements made by 
the tenant were to be excluded. The 
principle was just and right, and for 
the first time did common justice to 


the struggling and labouring peasantry | 


and tenantry of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone 
gave certain facilities for purchase by 
the Act, but they were never availed 
of because they did not go far enough. 


That is an argument for this side of | 


the House. How can any hon. Gentle 
man opposite refuse to adopt the prin- 
ciple of this Bill? In 185 Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, which has done great 
benefit to Ireland, recognised the prin- 
ciple of advancing public money to 
enable this end to be attained. In 
legislation of this sort we must go by 
degrees, and the Act only enabled a 
limited sum to be advanced out of the 
public Treasury. That sum, being found 
insufficient, was afterwards enlarged, but 
the principle was there; and no hesita- 
tion was felt by the House of Commons 
of that day in pledging the credit 
of the nation to enable this great 
end to be achieved. That Act was 
amended in 1885 
before we come to the extending Clause, 
which enabled larger sums to be ad- 
vanced, let me recall the attention of 
Liberal members in this Parliament to 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone in 1886 
brought in the Bill which has been so 
often referred to in this debate. I have 
examined that Bill carefully to its 
foundation, and the principles of the 
Bill which is now under consideration 
in this House are thesame in foundation 
and the same in principle, however they 
may differ in detail. That Act enabled 
the landlord to sell for twenty years 
purchase at the net rent and it en- 
abled tenants to buy, and £50,000,000 
were to be advanced out of the public 
Exchequer, without many of the safe- 
guards provided by the present Bill, to 
enable that object to be achieved. That 
was, in many respects, a more risky 
undertaking than the present, because 


the interest to be paid by the purchas- 
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nised that principle, the Act of 1881. 
plated in the present Bill. 


and extended, but | 


Land Bill, 


ing tenant was at the rate of 4 per 
cent., which is heavier than is contem- 
With all 
due respect to my colleagues on this 
side of the House, I say that they cannot 
object to the principle of this Bill with 
any show of consistency. The fate of 
a Ministry depended upon that Bill, and 
hon. Members were willing then to risk 
their all in carrying the measure into 
law, and they did risk their all. It was 
somewhat disputed yesterday, but any- 
one who reads the history of the question 
knows that it was upon that Bill, and 
not upon the Home Rule Bill, that the 
Gladstone Ministry was wrecked. 


Passing on from 1886 we have the Con- 
servative Ministry in power, and the 
Ashbourne Act was extended, not in prin- 
ciple but in detail. In 1887 and 1891 
greater powers were given to achieve 
this object, and larger sums were granted 
out of public money. There was no 
hesitation in passing the latter Bill, and I 
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_ am notawarethatit wasseriously contested 


on its Second Reading. I rather believe 
that it was not contested, and although 
it was very much criticised in Committee 
the Bill ultimately passed ; and the pro- 
visions of that Bill go very nearly as far 
as the provisions of the present Bill. 
Under the beneficial legislation with 
which the name of Ashbourne is as- 
sociated in Ireland enormous advantages 
have been achieved, and we have it 
further, on irrefragable authority, that 
out of 80,000 peasant proprietors repres 
senting a payment of £350,000 a year, 
there has only been a default of about 
£3,000, showing that there is no need 
to apprehend that the Irish peasant 
proprietor will not keep faith with the 
public creditor. It was found that the 
machinery for land purchase was cum- 
brous and slow, andit became necessary 
to have an investigation and approval 
by the Court of the value of every farm 
that was sold. We all know that in the 
case of a vast number of farms there 
was a process of ascertaining by a public 
authority the annuities that could be 
properly charged upon the tenants, and 
this process must necessarily be slow and 
cumbrous. The consequence was that 
after four, five, or six years, only a very 
small proportion out of the number of 
agricultural tenants have derived any 
advantage, not from the want of will, but ~ 
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from the want of opportunity. Now, what 
is the proposal of this Bill? It proposes 
to advance £100,000,000 on the security 
of the whole of the agricultural land of 
Ireland, and it guarantees the security of 
that £100,000,000 by what is called the 
guarantee fund, which 
numbers amounts to £3,000,000 a vear, 
and which would amply secure the 
whole of that £100,000,000. I will 
assume that there was a universal strike 
against the payment of annuities, 
although no sensible or reasonable man 
could ever contemplate such a thing. 
That seems to me to be the only objec- 
tion that has been even hinted at by the 
opponents of this measure. Neither the 
mover nor the seconder of the Amend- 
ment rejecting t his Bill, has venturedtosay 
it would not be a great boon to Ireland 
to have the system of dual ownership 


abolished, and a peasant proprietor- 
ship substituted for it, but they 
endeavoured to create a prejudice by 


suggesting that the English taxpayer 
might be prejudiced at some future 
time. Past experience shows nothing 
more unlikely, and the provision of the 
Bill gives that guarantee fund of 
£3,000,000 a year which can be closed 
upon to meet any deficiency. 


I have no hesitation in grasping this 
opportunity for going a step farther 
for the amelioration of freland. I should 
be sorry to assume that this Bill will 


be a final settlement of the Irish 
Question. I should be very sorry 
if I thought it would be a final 


settlement, but I regard this Bill as a 
measure that will almost remove the 
remaining ground of discontent and 
complaint so far as it arises from the 
relations between the landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and that relation has 
been the bedrock of all the troubles, all 
the difficulties, and all the miseries 
which Ireland has gone through for 
centuries. It is a step in the direction, 
and an almost final step in the sense of 
the evolution of those principles which 
were initiated by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 
1870 and the measures which followed 
it. I claim it as such, and lam sure that 
the principle of it is right, and it ought 
to be passed unanimously and nem. con., 
so far as the Second Reading is concerned, 
by this House. But saying that, I wish to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 


Mr. Hemphill, 


{COMMONS} 


in round, 


Land Biil. 


the key to this Bill is the bonus to the 
Irish landlords —a more meritorious 
body of men never existed, and I say 
that feariessly to the Irish Members 
below the Gangway We know that the 
present, and that the last generation 
of landlords are suffering more 
or less from the sins of their 
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‘forebears, and for the extravagances of 


their forefathers, and that most of them 
have come into heavily encumbered estates 
by reason of which it is as much as they can 
do to keep the wolf away from the doors, 
I hope, and it will be necessary, to increase 
the dole or grant of £12,000,000 to the 
Irish landlords. I think it should be 
£20,000,000, and I am satisfied that 
before the Bill passes this House it will 
be £20,000,000. But be it £20,000,000 
or £12,000,000 you must fix the purchase 
annuity at such a low rate that the tenant 
will be able to pay it for sixty-eight and 
a half years regardless of changes of 
time and circumstance. The mer of 
Ireland will be loyal and prudent and 
economic. I cannot finish the sentence, 
[ do not want to intrude upon the 
House after the allotted time, and 
therefore I must sit down. 


And, it being half-past Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
this Evening’s Sitting. 


EVENING SITTING. 


MIDLAND, BELFAST, AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES RAILWAY BILL. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said the 
instruction which appeared on the Paper 
in his name was in no way hostile to the 


Bill which had gone to a Committee 
upstairs) The promoters of the bill, 
however, took some objeciion to the 


form in which the instruction appeared, 
and as they had sent him a _ written 
statement granting all he asked he would 
beg leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Instruction, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRISH LAND BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to question [4th 


May], “That the Bill be now read a 


second time,” 


— 
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Which Amendment was— 


“To leave out the word ‘ now, and at the 
end of the question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months, ”—(Mr. Coghill.) 


(Juestion again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Si JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): I have intervened in this 
debate because I did not want to give a 
silent vote in the division which is coming 
on, and because I do not wish it to be 
thought the English Liberal Members of 
Parliament sitting on the back benches 
are not in favour of the Second Reading 
of this Bill. I therefore desire to give 
one or two reasons why I shall vote in 
favour of the Second Reading. I do 


not think we ought to run away 
from this Bill in a fright. The 


people of this country appear to 
be in a quiescent state, I have had 
no letters complaining of the Bill or any 
adverse petitions of any kind. That is 
not because the British elector has no 
interest in this matter, or knowledge. 
He has both knowledge and interest in 
granting to the Irish freedom from 
the present impossible position in regard 
to Lrish land. I want to show, accord- 
ing to my own view at any rate, what 
is the feeling and sentiment of the 
elector, and what is in his mind with 


regard to the Second Reading of 
this Bill. He knows Ireland has been 
for many years in a disturbed and 


discontented condition. He thinks that 
is from two causes; first, because it has 
been misgoverned for many years—and 
that is politically true—and that, as a 
chief result of that misgovernment, 
Ireland of to-day— whatever it once was, 
or might have been if it had had fair play 

is now almost purely agricultural. He 
knows that, except in the north-east 
corner of the island, there is no industry 
but that of agriculture, and he concludes 
that if its people are to live by work 
they must work on the land, the 
cultivation of the land being the chief 
trade. The British elector knows that 
those who owned the land have always 
been in a strong position when the Irish 
people sought to hire it and to try to 
live out of it. The English elector 
thinks that the landlords availed them- 
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selves of the great demand for land and 
a limited supply of it to rack-rent the 
tenants for many years past. Then, 
again, he is familiar with such terms as 
“moonlighting,” ‘agrarian outrage,” 
“rack-rent evictions; ’’ all these he credits 
to the land system. He is familiar with 
the consequent conflicts between the 
Government and the participators in 
these offences and their sympathisers. 
He has seen soldiers called out to evict 
tenants from their holdings, and the 
Government thus acting on the side of 
the landlords, and for some years he has 
asked himself what is the cause of all 
this, and why should the Government 
help the strong against the weak, 
and he has come to the conclusion, rightly 
or wrongly, that in most cases high and 
impossible rents have caused these 
troubles. He naturally associates land- 
lords with high and impossible rents. He 
then asks himself why are rents high 
and impossible in Ireland and not in 
England? and finds his answer, first, 
because in Ireland there is practically no 
occupation but that of tilling land ; and an 
Irish peasant must have land, or starve, 
or emigrate. Second, because there are 
more applicants for farms than there are 
farms, that therefore, the demand exceeds 
supply, and the rents become impossible. 


Then the British elector remembers that 
tenants have done all the improvements 
on the land; that they built houses and 
fences, and made drains ; that they reduced 
wild bog land into cultivable soil; and 
not only paid rent for these improvements, 
but paid increased rent because of them. 
The British elector is, after all, an intelli- 
gent person, and he knowsa real hardship 
when he sees one. He recognises this 
Irish case as one. Then he sees political 
risings —“1848,”—Fenianism, —perpetual 
Coercion Acts, aggressive Land Leagues, 
and no-rent manifestoes, and all these 
matters he connects with the land wrong. 
That is why he accepted land _legisla- 
tion which interfered with the so-called 
sacred right of contract. He doubted 
the existence of a free contraot. He does 
not trouble himself as to how far this 
particular Land Act goes. He recog- 
nises that the evil is not yet cured, 
and he says, “‘ What’s the use of nibbling 
at this cherry ? Let me see if you cannot 
present to me a cherry that I can swallow 
whole. I recognise that the land is the 
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chief cause of most discontent in Ireland. | 
Show mea plan to put an end to that 
once and for all, and 1 will listen 
sympathetically to your suggestions.” 
He starts, therefore, with a strong inclina- 
tion to accede to a plan which shall have 
this effect. He asks himself, ‘‘ Will this 
Bill remove the chief causes of irritation?” 
The answer is that it will abolish land- 
lordism at any rate. “‘So far so good,” says 
the British elector. ‘ But what about the 
gilding of that cherry that I have to 
swallow whole?” And then he is faced 
with a loan of £100,000,000 and a free 
grant of £12,000,000. I think what 
sticks in his gills most is the £12,000,000. 
But when he is told all this money will 
not be wanted at once, and that some of 
it can be found by saving in Irish adminis- 
tration, in consequence of this proposal, 
he is, I think, easier in his mind. Again, 
he does not like legislating for sixty-eight 
years. He begins to reckon that he is 
leaving a legacy to his great-grandchildren. 
And he knows that a thousand things 
may happen in sixty-eight or seventy 
years. Here again he is consoled by 
being informed that in sixty-eight years 
the payments will cease and the liability 
of the tenants be wiped out, and that he 
need not fear repudiation, for that under 
similar Acts, now in operation for some 
years, the Irish tenant has faithfully paid 
his rent. Then he draws upon his own 
common sense, and argues that if land- 
lordism is removed the tenant will gradu- 
ally become the owner. Then will begin 
the natural workings of conservatism. 
Thetenant will have something to conserve 
for the first time in his existence, and he 
will take care of it. The full support of 
law and order are the best means to that 
end, and he knows it. If I dare be a 
prophet I would say that this legislation, 
' added to the natural conservatism of the 
Roman Catholic faith, will build up in 
Ireland the most conservative peasantry 
in the world. The British elector thinks 
that he may safely leave moonlighters and 
agrarian outragers to the tender mercies 
ot the new owners of the little farms 
themselves. On the whole, therefore, I 
conclude that the British elector would 
say, “1 will agree to your principle, so 
read your Bill a second time, but I shall 
require you in Committee to satisfy me 
that your financial schemes are correct, 
and that I shall get an honest return 
for my money.” 


Sir Joseph Leese. 


{COMMONS} 


Therefore I shall vote 
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for the Second Reading of this Bill, 

I shall expect the Government and 
supporters of the Bill to confirm in 
Committee their contentions that the 
Irish tenants are not called upon to make 
unfair sacrifices, that the money which 
the State is going to lend shall be really 
and truly secure, that the £12,000,000 
is to be gradually expended, and that 
the savings from. Irish administra- 
tion will really provide the bulk of it, 
and that the landlords shall be 
reasonably recompensed for their land, 
but not extravagantly, as the present 
proposal appears to provide. 


Mr. WOOD (Down, E.): I venture to 
detain the House fora few moments 
while I endeavour to offer a few observa- 
tions upon this Bill. [Cries of “ Speak 
up,” from the NaTiona.tst Benches.]| I 
do not propose to give my support to this 
measure because of any official position 
I may occupy on this side of the House, 
I do not intend to give it only a minimum 
of suy port, although, as a fact, the adop- 
tion of such a measure will be to mea 
very striking and very great pecuniary 
loss. In that respect | differ from the 
position occupied by the Solicitor-General 
of England in this matter, because 
whatever happens to this Bill four 
quarter days in the year will remain for 
him. This is a Bill which, at least in my 
constituency, has not received very much 
enthusiasm. It is a_ Bill that is recog- 
nised by the farmers and labourers of 
Ulster to be but a feeble effort on the 
part of the Government to meet the 
position in Ulster, and, indeed, in Ire- 


land; but we recognise that the 
sill is an attempt on the part of 
the Government to clear away 


obstacles to progress, and that the near 
future will see us free of the curse which 
has hung over us for centuries. At the 
same time, I admit the Bill possesses many 
merits. It provides for universal occu- 
piershipin lreland, and it provides money 
for the purpose of getting rid of the 
landlords. I can recognise the difficulty 
the Government must have had in 
introducing such a _ Bill as_ this. 
When we remember on this side of the 
House that there are in the Government 
five Irish landlords, the difficulty of the 
Government must have been extreme to 
meet this question in a way which was 
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fair and reasonable to the Irish tenant 
farmers and to the labourers, but it is a 
remarkable fact that there is no Member 
returned to this House from loyal Ulster 
who dare go and ask for the support of 
the men of Ulster in the agricultural 
constituencies, who did not declare him- 
self in favour of universal and compulsory 
sale. There is not a Member, except the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh—whose illness I regret - there is 
not a single Member for Ulster on this 
side of the House who is not in favour, at 
least at election times, of compulsory sale. 


In the last election, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Fermanagh was returned to 
the House, we had an Ulster landlord 
contesting the seat, and his motto was 
“Vote for Craik and the land for the 
people,” but the electors preferred occupy- 
ing ownership to the land for the people, 
and they preferred to send my hon. 
friend here because they believed he was 
with them, of them, and would look after 


their interests and secure them in the 
ownership of their land. The Bill pro- 
vides a substantial sum to carry the 
programme into effect; it lends the 


money at a rate of interest reasonable and 
fair, and for that the Irish tenant is 
obliged and grateful to the Govern- 
ment. In addition to that it provides a 
sum of £12,000,000 to help to bridge 
over the gap that exists between what 
the tenant can afford to pay and what 
the landlord can be reasonably asked to 
take. It does more—it may seem strange 
speaking from this side of the House 
for an Ulster representative, representing 
a loyal Ulster constituency, to say we 
are as anxious as any hon. Member on 
the Irish side of the House to see sub- 
stantial justice done to the old soldiers 
of the land war. They have at last at- 
tained their majority, and it is quite time 
that the Government that had put them 
out of their holdings should aid in 
putting them back, because, remember, it 
is by their suffering and sacrifice that we 
in Ulster are here. We recognise that 
and know the benefits we have received 
through their sacrifice and suffering. So 
for as we are concerned, and I speak for 
my Party, we are prepared to aid and 
assist the representatives of the evicted 
tenants and to help them to procure a 
settlement of the great question which 
has so long agitated that part of Ireland. 


{5 May 1903} 
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There are great merits in this Bill, but 
there are also serious defects. So serious 
are those defects that neither my hon. 
friend the Member for South Tyrone nor 
the hon. Member for North Fermanagh 
dare go back to the people of Ulster 
unless we have an assurance from the 
Government that these defects will be 
remedied and cleared out of the way. 
That is our position in Ulster to-day. 
The Ulster farmer has found out his 
strength, and he is determined to see 
this matter settled on fair and equitable 
terms. He is willing to pay an honest 
se and a fair price, to get rid of his 
andlord, but not a farthing more, and he 
was not prepared to have a measure passed 
into law to take away the rights and 
privileges he at present enjoys. We 
recognise that Ulster landlords will not be 
so willing to sell as they are in the south 
and west ; we believe that they will be the 
last to go; we believe that in the south 
and west they have been able to supply 
their own compulsion, but we in the 
north prefer or preferred to have com- 
pulsion by Act of Parliament. In that 
belief largely the Ulster farmer is doubt- 
ful whether or not his representatives 
should support this Bill and see it right 
through. They have actually expressed 
the fear that the Irish Party, having 
secured for the farmers in the south 
and west their holdings, and having 
got them out of bondage, they 
might wish not to give their aid 
to the farmers and labourers of Ulster. 
It is extraordinary that they have that 
great fear that the Irish Party will not 
continue to help them to get rid of this 
curse, which has enslavedthem for so 
many years, and which is as bad in 
Ulster as in any other part of the 
country. 


There is a further objection, and 
that is as to the interference with 
the Land Act of 1881. I should like to 
see the Attorney-General go down to 
North Derry and speak against the 
Land Act of 1881 as he did last night. 
I should like to hear the opinion of the 
‘“ purple heroes” of North Derry upon 
the charge against the tenant farmers 
and labourers of North Derry. It is 
fashionable in this country for a Chief 
Secretary, in addressing a meeting of 
Primrose Dames, to abuse the Act of 
1881 and, the author of it, but we in 
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Ireland, who know [the benefit of that 
Act, and know what we have gained 
by it, and know the sacrifices by which 
that Act was placed upon the Statute- 
book, remember that that Act was 
obtained by blood; we remember the 
service rendered to us by the great 
statesman who rolled away the stone 
from the sepulchre which entombed 
the Irish farmers. The tenant farmers 
do not care to forget the name of 
Gladstone and the work he _per- 
formed for them. Had the Land Act 
of 1881 not been placed upon the Statute- 
book, and had Irishmen not laboured to 
obtain it, the Irish landlord would have 
been easily settled with to-day. What 
did that Act do? It took account of the 
partnership between the landlord and 
tenant in the holding. Previous to that, 
the tenant did all the work and the 
landlord took all the profit. It allo- 
cated to the landlord what was his 
property and to the tenant what was his, 


and it declared that the tenant’s property | 


was not to be taxed in the interest of the 
landlord. It was the maladministration 
of that Act that caused further outrage 
and fresh agitation. The northern 
farmer has sutfered as much by reason 
of the maladministration of that Act as 
the farmer of the south and west. Let 
me illustrate this: A farmer in North 
Down built a small addition to the exist- 
ing house on his farm. The Land Com- 
mission took that into account as directed 
by the Land Act, and they came to the 
conclusion that the tenant’s house was 
far too respectable for the size of the 
holding, and it was assessed to the extent 
of £25 a year. That was remedied by 
the Land Act of 1896. That tenant had 
been paying £25 more than he was justly 
entitled to pay upon his own property 
and capital. He has been looking for- 
ward to the present year when he can go 
back to the court and avail himself of the 
great Magna Charta of the Irish tenant 
provided by the Act. 


Now there is the question of the | 


maximum and minimum price. In 
the interest of the State it is necessary 
to fix a maximum price beyond which 
the landlord and tenant cannot go. 
But why fix so high a maximum as that 
stated inthe Act? In the County Down, 
on the estate of the Marquess of London- 
derry, holdings have been sold to tenants 
at twenty to twenty-three years purchase. 


{COMMONS} 
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The price is paid in land stock which, at the 
present reduction, is only valued at £90, 
and without bonus, and yet the Govern- 
ment, with full knowledge of that, propose 
to fix a higher price than that at which a 
Cabinet Minister has been selling his 
land. Why then has the Government 
fixed upon a higher price than that! To 
fix a minimum price seems to me to be 
|absurd and ridiculous in the extreme. 
| Does the Government think the Irish 
| landlord is unable to look after his own 
| interest? Do they think he cannot drive 
'a hard bargain? Why not put him 
under the control of the Lord Chancellor, 
| who has charge of all infants? That is 
| the position Ulster’s representatives must 
| take on the question, and the sooner the 
|Government know it the better. The 
proposal cannot be defended, and it must 
not be defended if the Government want 
‘to get the Bill through and to retain 
| Ulster. 





On the question of mines and 
‘minerals, why should the tenants who 
/purchase under this Bill have these 
‘reserved? Is this a censure on the 
| previous legislation of the Government ! 
| The tenants who are to purchase under 
| the Bill are to give the full value of the 
| landlord’s interest in the holding. Why 
| should they not have every right of the 
|landlord? Besides, they are to become 
|owners of their farms.. Are they not 
entitled, as owners of their farms, to the 
/enjoyment of their property—for the 
| opening up of mines and quarries on a 
|farm would cause the farmer to live off 
\the farm. There would be no security 
| or fixity of tenure for the Irish farmer. 
| The Irish farmer must be retained in the 
home, which is endeared to him by many 
and loved recollections, and no company 
or syndicate must come to take down the 
property of his fathers, and around which 
there are hallowed associations. The 
question of the one-eighth has already 
been spoken of by many Members who 
have addressed the House. I join those 
who have spoken in favour of the decadal 
|system. I ask that the Land Act of 
1896 should be embodied in this Bill, so 
as to give the tenant the opportunity of 
looking forward for ten years for the 
purpose of getting further relief. Now, 
with the prices ruling for agricultural 
produce, he will be in a better position to 





pay a larger sum, and he will have the : 


opportunity of laying up a store for the 
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time when there may be some agricultural 


depression, and when the wages of the | 


agricultural labourer will rise, as they 
must rise, for they are too low at the 
present time. The tenant must be 
in a position to pay the agricultural 
labourer a living wage. My hon. friend 
the Member for South Antrim will no 
doubt be heard on the question of the 
labourers. The private secretary of the 
Chief Secretary was sent down to the 
South Antrim election to promise free 
homes for the labourers. Where is the 
performance by the Government of that 
promise in this Bill? If the Govern- 
ment are sincere on the question of the 
labourers, let them consult the friends of 
the labourers and they will be glad to 
aid and assist them in formulating a Bill. 
We ask the Government to aid and assist 
in passing a measure for the relief of the 
agricultural labourer, and to place him 
in a position as partner in the land with 
the tenant and to aid and assist in 
working out the salvation and regenera- 
tion of our country—a country whose 
people are devoted to plain living and 
high thinking. Then you will have a 
people of whom you may be_ proud ; 
Ireland will be a strength to the Empire 
and not a weakness, and you will have 
a nation of brave men and fair women. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, S$.) : 
It is a great pleasure to me that the first 
words I have the honour of addressing 
to the House should be in support of the 
Second Reading of a Bill which, in my 
opinion, will confer incalculable benefits 
on my country. It is a mistake which has 
too frequently pervaded this House that 
only to hon. Members opposite belongs 
the right of speaking on behalf of the 
Irish people. We Ulster Members, on 
this side, claim the right to speak on 
behalf of the farmers and of the labourers 
of the north of Ireland. I entirely dis- 
pute the claim set up by the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone to be the representa- 
tive of the north of Ireland farmer. 
I claim for myself, as representing 
an Irish constituency in the north of 


[reland, as much right to speak on. 


behalf of the Ulster farmers as either 
the hon. Member for East Down or his 


leader the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 


for East Down 
Ulster farmer 


Member 
that the 


The hon. 
remarked 


has just discovered his strength, and 
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that nothing could be done in this 
House without his assistance in matters 
connected with Irish land affairs. The 
hon. Member will, only have to call 
his memory back a few weeks to a 
certain Convention held in Belfast to 
discuss the terms of the Bill, to 
remember that on some observations 
made by a certain ecclesiastic gentleman 
who addressed the meeting, his leader, 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, in- 
formed him in a very few words that 
they had no power at all unless they 
attached themselves to hon. Gentlemen 


opposite. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The _ hon. 
Gentleman is entirely wrong; I said 
nothing of the sort. What I did 
say was that it was necessary that the 
tenantry in the north and south of 
Ireland shou!d move together in this 
matter. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG:: My recollec- 
tion of what the hon. Gentleman said was 
that without the assistance of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite the farmers in the north 
of Ireland had no power whatever. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never said 
anything of the sort. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: If I have 
been misinformed I withdraw. Having 
disposed of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
I will proceed to criticise the Bill without 
controversy with my hon. friend the 
Member for East Down. Now, Sir, ! 
think it is admitted by everybody who 
has had to do with the land question in 
Ireland, that the system of dual 
ownership, which has existed from time 
immemorial, has done more to retard the 
progress of Ireland as a whole than any 
other thing. I am glad that every repre- 
sentative in the north of Ireland is agreed 
on that point. The partnership—if 
indeed one can call such a combination 
a partnership, in which one partner has 
had practically no rights beyond the 
right of making a precarious livelihood 
out of the land he tills, and in which the 
tenant is allowed to invest his capital and 
labour, but, at the same time, is liable to 
be deprived of both at any moment at 
the mere will or discretion of his land- 
lord—is one which was bound to bring in 
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its train all the misery and discontent 
which has dogged the system from time 
immemorial. I think that certainly every 
Unionist Member from the north of 
Ireland will accept that proposition, and 
then we have to add to that disadvantage 


a Government which, up to the time of | 


the Union was so rotten that it was a bye- 
word to the whole world, and which since 
the Union, I am sorry vo say, has not 
been a great deal better. Since the 
Union the Government of Ireland has 
heen vacillating and uncertain, showing 
at one moment firmness, and when the 
results of that firmness had shown 
themselves they at once relaxed into 
slackness and weakness. Under those 
circumstances, the wonder is, not that 
Jreland is backward and discontented, 
but that Ireland exists at al]. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo told us in his 
speech yesterday that the Act of 1881 
converted the tenants of Ireland from 
bondsmen to freemen. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I said it 
was the first step in the conversion. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: Inany case, 
I am glad that the Act of 1881 had at least 
one redeeming feature, but I do not admit 
that that was the redeeming feature of 
the Act. I will tell hon. Members in a 
moment what I do think was the redeem- 
ing feature of it. My idea of the Act of 
1881 is, and always has been, that it 
was one of the most unfortunate Acts 
ever passed for Ireland except in one 
particular, and that particular was that 
it has reduced the state of Ireland which 
existed prior to 1881—which was, in all 
conscience, bad enough—to such a 
chaotic and deplorable condition that at 
last we have come to the point when not 
only the Irish Members are agreed, but 
English Members also of all shades of 
opinion, that the system of dual owner- 
ship must disappear onceandf-rall. Bad 
as the Act of 1881 is, it deserves ourthanks 
for bringing about that consummation. 
That Act may have established a system of 
land tenure in Ireland, but it established 
such an intolerable condition of constant 
litigation that no words would be too 
strong to condemn it. Prior to the 
passing of that Act there were landlords 
and tenants who looked upon each other 
with mutual respect, but the measure 


Mr. Charles Craig. 
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swept all that away, and from that year 
down to the present time there has been 
nothing but friction and discontent. [ 
will not go so far as to say there has been 
mutual hatred, but certainly there has 
been mutual distrust between landlords 
and tenants. We have arrived at the 
time when that must cease, and I am 
glad the Government have stepped 
forward, and have taken the bull by 
the horns, and brought forward this 
Bill, which, I believe, will with moderate 
Amendments carry out this great reform 
in land tenure in Ireland which every- 
body, whether Englishmen, Irishmen, 
or Scotchmen, most heartily desires. I 
hope the Government will be able to 
see their way to increase the grant-in-aid 
from £12,000,000 to £29,000,000. If 
they can, I shall be quite prepared to 
vote for compulsion all round, but I 
cannot see on what principle the Govern- 
ment can impose penalties on the 
tenants without doing the same to 
landlords. The Bill, so far as I under- 
stand, is supposed to be a voluntary 
Bill, and therefore the _ restrictions 
contained in Clause 17 are to my 
mind absolutely inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill. 


The last point on which I wish to 
touch is the question of the labourers. 
There is an old story, I cannot vouch 
for the truth of it, that when the 
Almighty was creating this world and 
came to the Sahara Desert he was so 
weary that he stopped work when he 
had half finished it. I think the same 
story might be applied to the right 
hon. the Chief Secretary who has 
expended all his energies on the 
purchase clauses of the Bill, and 
when he came to the question of the 
labourers he was too fatigued to finish 
it. I agree with several hon. Members 
in saying that it would have been better 
not to include these three scanty sections 
dealing with the labourers or to have 


: invited some Member of this House who 


is more intimately connected with the 
labourers question than he is, to deal 
withit Thethree sections are absolutely 
inadequate, and there can be no settle- 
ment of the Land Question which does 
not include the settlement of the 
labourers’ question. The Chief Secretary, 
in introducing the Bill, said that the 
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labourers question was, after all, a| 
minor one. [ admit that it is a minor 
question, but it is one of the greatest | 
importance, and I have myself pledged | 
to see that it is properly dealt! 
with in the Bill. There is at present | 
on the Statute-book a long series 
of Acts dealing with labourers in 
Ireland. They were meant toenabledecent | 
houses to be provided for the labourers. | 
The same defect runs through them all, | 
too many formalities are required before 
they can be brought into operation, and 
it costs as much time and trouble to 
erect a labourer’s cottage in Ireland as | 
to carry through a Strand improvement. 
There are certain things in the different 
Acts which are wrong, and which should 
be amended in the present Bill. What | 
is more important, however, is the | 
simplification of the procedure by which 
the Labourers Acts can be put into 
force. I hope the Chief Secretary will 
accept the Amendments which will un- 
doubtedly flow in upon him in a proper 
spirit, and incorporate them in the Bill. 
I wish to touch for a moment on the 
question of the evicted tenants, although 
this is a class of people with which we in | 
the north of Ireland aredirectly interested. 
Seeing that this is a great conciliatory | 
measure which is intended to settle the 
Land Question once and for all, I would | 
join with my Ulster colleagues most 
heartily with hon. Gentlemen opposite 
in asking the Government, I do not say | 
to reinstate the evicted tenants, for it is | 
impossible in every case, but to help 
them. This would complete the measure 
and heal, once and for all, all sores. We 
Unionist Members are therefore willing 
to support hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
their Amendments on this part of the 
Bill, provided they in no way interfere | 
with the men who are at present’! 
in the evicted holdings. The question 
of Home Rule has been touched upon 
by several Members. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have told us very plainly 
and frankly that they do not consider 
this Bill, when passed into law, will | 
check Home Rule, but, on the con-| 
trary, will act as a step towards Home | 
Rule. They must be allowed to act on 
their own opinions, as we on this side of 
the House must be allowed to have | 
ours. I believe that if this measure is | 
passed into law it will push back Home | 
Rule, as the Ulster Members understand | 
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it, still further into the distance, if it 
does not render it impossible, and dis- 
pose of the question for ever. I am 
glad, however, that at this early stage of 
the discussion of the Bill, it has been 
made absolutely clear, whether it staves 
off Home Rule or not, ‘that the measure 
is to be discussed on its merits. 
There is one other matter to which I 
wish to refer—the graduated scale of 
bonuses proposed to be applied. I 
believe that that finds as little favour 
on this side of the House as on the other. 
The chief object of the Bill, I imagine, is 
to induce the large proprietors to sell 
their properties, and to create as many 
tenant proprietors as possible. If that 
is so, I do not see for what reason the 
Government have proposed this graduated 
scale of bonuses. The £12,000,000 to 
be given as bonuses should be applied 
equally to all landlords, whether they 


| hold land producing £500 or £20,000 
| per anuum. 


*Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs): I think the House of Com- 
mons is to be congratulated on the 
additions which have been made to the 
Jrish ranks in our midst, and if I may 
presume to do so, I congratulate my two 
hon. friends opposite on the speeches 
which they have just delivered. I 
notice that diverse historical views have 
been expressed as to what has led up 
to the situation in which we find our- 
selves ; but I wish to say at once how 
very cordially I agree with the hon. 
Member for East Down in the view he has 


| taken of a very considerable defect in the 


Bill, that is, the section dealing with sport- 
ing and mineral rights. This Bill proposes 
to abolish dual ownership of the land in 
Ireland ; but to abolish dual ownership 
of land and preserve dual possession, by 
this confusing reservation of sporting and 
mineral interests, is an absurdity, even in 
Ireland ; and I hope that that absurdity 
will be eradicated from the measure. [ 
have considered and reconsidered this Bill 
with all the interest born of a sincere desire 
to do my best to promote the industrial 
interests of Ireland and the social peace 
of that country. For the importance of 
the measure lies not only in regard to its 
bearing on the social peace of Ireland, but 
also in regard to the economic prosperity 
of that island. What has been theoccasion 


of this Bill? It has been, ina single word, 
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the violent contrasts which have been ex- 
perienced in recent yearsin Ireland between 
the lot and the rights of those who have 
acquired their property underthe Purchase 
Acts, and the lotand rights of those in their 
immediate neighbourhood who find them- 
selves in a situation lower in legal status, 
and worse in financial position through no 
fault of their own. In introducing the Bill 
the Chief Secretary said that “an over- 


whelming majority of the landlords and | 


tenants in Ireland desire that the system of 
purchase shall be universally extended.” 


That testimony is all the more important | 
from the fact that the right hon. Gentle- | 
man gave it when he was bringing in a_ 
Bill which, I fear, does not practically effect | 
anything of the sort. My sympathy is with | 


the object and principle of the Bill ; and I, 
for one, could not take upon myself the 
responsibility, in view of the social con- 
ditions of Ireland, of the history of that 


country, and in particular in view of the | 


recent events which have led to the present 
situation, of declining to give a Second 
Reading to a measure of this kind. 


How does this Bill propose to give effect | 


to the principle of extending the system of 
purchase universally in Ireland? I say 


without hesitation that this Bill does not | 


extend the existing system of land pur- 


chase in Ireland ; it creates for the first | 


time a new system of land purchase in Ire- 
land of a kind and on a scale vastly more 


onerous to the tenantry of that country | 
than ever heretofore experienced ; and it | 


is not compulsory. I desire to give the 
result of my observations on both these 
points. In the main itis a purchase 
measure. ‘The principle remains in so far 
as it gives effect to the idea of abolishing 
dual ownership ; but when you have said 
that in regard to the relation of this 
measure to what has gone before it, you 
have practically said all. 


kind, if the terms proposed for the 
tenantry are so heavy and so burdensome 
as to impose upon them the risks of an 
enormous speculative transaction, as 
to which three-fourths of the rural popu- 
lation will be bound for two-and-a-half- 
generations. The safety of this measure 
depends upon the terms of the bargain 
which it imposes upon the tenantry of 
Ireland, and I, for one, shall do all in my 
power to mitigate what I conceive to be 
the harshness, the severity and _ the 
rigour of these terms, and put the tenants 
under a better scale of payment. Some- 


Mr. Thomas Shaw. 
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‘thing has been imported into these 
discussions which is not helpful to reach- 
ing a good result. I totally object to the 
eavilling at the Act of 1881. That Statute 
is one of the most enduring titles to 
honour of the illustrious statesman who 
passed it; and to-day we are, in an 
increasing measure, recognising the 
magnitude of the task he undertook and 
the boon he granted. The Act of 1881 
| is the Charter of the tenantry of Ireland ; 
| it is the creator of tenant right. What 
was its great offence? It was that it, once 
and for ever, put an end to the system 
of continuous confiscation of the labour of 
the tenants by the landlords. Are we not 
all indebted even to-day to the Act of 18:1 
for furnishing a standard and a datum for 
all our calculations in regard to the Land 
Question down to this hour? The hon. 
Member for Great Yarmouth says that he 
supports this Bill because it is in some 
degree a make-weight for what heis pleased 
to call the “economic collapse” after 
(1881. Isay that there was no such thing. 
|The collapse was the collapse of an 
unjust right, and the substitution for 
that unjust right of a system of equitable 
possession and of the reward going to 
those who had earned it. I protest 
against my right hon. friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland talking of 
‘the situation of the landlords after 1881 
as one surrounded with exasperation, and 
speaking of the landlords going im- 
poverished. One would have thought to 
hear him that prior to 1881 there had 
| been a paradise in Ireland, so magnifi- 
cently described by the last speaker, in 
|which the landlords were the natural 
| friends and guardians of the people of 
|Treland. Was there no agitation in 
| regard to the relations between landlords 
| and tenants before 1881 ¢ 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
|} IRELAND (Mr. Atkinson, London- 
'derry, N.): What U said was that the 
| Act of 1881 had surrounded the agricul- 
| tural population with exasperation and 
| litigation. 





| *Mr. THOMAS SHAW: Well, there 
|are worse things than litigation: there 
are more primitive kinds of conflict. 
Litigation is a kind of quarrel in which 
there is an arbiter who will settle 
‘the matter, but the exasperation 
| which preceded the Act of 1881 was 
/not an exasperation of litigation but it 
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was an exasperation of a much more| regard to valuation of interests is to get 


troublesome kind, and many a landlord 
would have been glad to substitute for 
that exasperation the litigation which 
subsequently ensued. Under the Act of 
1881 an assured position had been 
created for the tenantry of Ireland, for 
they secured a readjustment of rents and 
the fresh assessment of these at parti- 
cular intervals; and I do want to know 


and | hope the Chief Secretary will | 


attend to this matter. which has been | 


mentioned at least a dozen times, when 


he comes to reply—what defence the | 


Government can offer for penalising 
under Section 17 of this Bill a person 


some past experience to go upon. Now 
you have had experience under the last 
Purchase Act, and it has produced an 
ascertainable result. On an average, 
seventeen and a half years purchase 
was the average amount paid. But then 
it is said, “Oh, that is an experience 
happening in cases only where the person 
was perfectly willing to sell.” To which 
I reply that that is the experience always. 
Take any arbitration or litigation with 
regard to the settlement of the value of 
land. The question is, what will a 
willing buyer give to a willing seller, 


and if you have a willing buyer coming 


who declines to take advantage of the | 


operations of this measure by depriving 
him of his right at law under another 
Statute. This seems to meextraordinary. 
I could understand a 
was either optional or compulsory, but 
here is a kind of cross-breed between 
option and compulsion. It is optional 
to decline to take advantage of this 
provision, but if you decline, in the 
exercise of the option, you will 
penalised by being deprived of most 
valuable rights and privileges which 
another Act of Parliament has con- 
ferred upon you. Coming to this Bill. 
I do not suppose that, out of Ireland, 
the transactions which are adumbrated 
in it would have entered the imagina- 
tion. It could not be imagined, out 
of Ireland, that at one time, and in 
one place, two people should meet, 
and one should buy for one figure and 
the other shou'd sell for another 
figure the very same thing at the 
sume moment, and then in_ their 
trouble they should appeal to John Bull, 
whom I take to be not only an English- 
tian but the representative of the three 
countries, and it so puzzles his brain 
that he says to the two persons who 
could not equate their relations, “‘ This 
is toocomplicated for me to understand ; 


measure which | 


be | 


to a willing seller during an experience 
of seventeen and a half year: then 
you have a definite datum, and can 
make an absolutely fair start. The 
next step is to transmute your moral 
compulsion into money, and to do this 
you ought just to add the usual and 
acknowledged 10 per cent. and no more. 
That is what would be done in any other 
country in Europe, and certainly in 
America, except that in America where 
there is a claim at the instance of a public 
authority they make very short work of 
the additional value. I want to see up- 
on that showing how this Bill stands, 
and here I must dissociate myself from 
both sides of the House. In the first 


|place I take the landlord’s case. I 
| must dissociate myself altogether from my 


please don’t quarrel any more about, 


it; how much is there to pay?” That 
seems to me to be the principle of this 
Bill. I venture to approach the Bill 
simply as a person acquainted with 
valuation and having considerable ex- 
periencein litigation-—that much despised 
art—and arbitration both in this country 


hon. and learned friend the Member for 
South Shields, who says that we ought to 
drive a rigid and stiff bargain with the 
landlord because he has been so much 
favoured in recent years. I grant that 
he has been favoured, but I protested 
strongly in my place at the time against 
yielding to him, at the clamour of 
his class, a claim for £300,000 per 
annum, which was what lubricated the 
passage of the Local Government Bill. 
But that is now the law, and we must 
take the landlord as we find him. The 
landlord has been clothed and vested by 
Parliament with those rights, and I am 
not going back upon the principle that if 
I want to get at a just value I must take 
the men exactly in the position in which 
they are situated. I grant, further, that 
the landlord has got relief in other ways, 
and he has got privileges with regard to 
the sale of his demesne even under the 


and in Scotland. The great point with provisions of this Bill ; but I will take it 
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that he has got nothing more than what 
the law gave him before this Bill came 


into being, and I find his position is| 
neither better nor worse than the ordinary | 


person whose property is taken from 


him at the instance of a public authority | 


or a company vested by Parliament with 
compulsory powers, And now with 
regard to the tenant. 
sociate myself entirely from the view that 
the tenant is to be put in to some 
kind of depreciated position because of 
the second -term rental having been 
tixed so much lower. Here again the 
only safe line is the line of justice 
and law on the basis of existing rights. 
The second-term rents are de facto the 
correct rentals for calculation with 
regard to purchase. And, therefore, what 
should I do in such circumstances except 
apply the ordinary provisions and _prac- 
tice in a situation in which a_ public 
authority, for public purposes, changes 
the nature of a man’s interest and pays 
him in money for what has hitherto 
been his exclusive property. I start 
with my seventeen-and-a half years, and 
ladd to that 1:7 vears or 10 per cent., 
and I reach 19°2 years purchase, and 
that is the limit of it by the ordinary 
law ; but make it twenty years purchase. 
After considering and reconsidering the 
matter, I cannot see that the landlord 
is entitled to one penny more. After 
considering and reconsidering the matter 
I cannot see that the tenart is 
entitled or bound to pay more than 
eighteen years purchase. I am taking 
in each case the seventeen-and-a-half 
years, or rather eighteen years purchase 
as the full price, and then I add a per- 
centage from the State. For it is 
the act of the State as the undertakers 
because it is carrying on a large onerous 
ublic undertaking, and it is the act of the 
State that warrrants this extra payment 
of two years purchase. The tenant, in 
short, should pay only eighteen years, and 
the State as the commander of this 
undertaking should pay only two years, 
making in a!l twenty years purchase. 


Now what is the finance of the 
arrangement under the Bill? It is as fol- 
lows. It is rather difficult to get the 
correct number of people affected by this 
but I take Act, the number to be about 


490,000 holdings, less 90,000 already | 
settled and arranged, leaving in all about | 


Mr. Thomas Shaw. 
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Here again I dis- | 
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This, it is assumed, 
gives an average rental of £10, and the 
result is that we are dealing with regard to 
this measure with a rental of £4,000,000. 
For that rental of £4,000,000, the State, 
in respect of its inaugurating this enter- 
prise, is to give, as I have said, an extra 
two years purchase, and therefore the 
State could give a grant of £8,000,000 for 
purchase, and this would be for an out- 
and-out purchase on the very fullest 
terms. Now, Mr. Speaker. I ask the 
House, and in particular I do ask my hon. 
friends below the Gangway, very seriously 
toconsider what isthe result of the finance 
of this Bill. Insteadof that eighteen years 
which the tenant has to pay, he has under 
the maximum and minimum of this Bill, 
to pay not eighteen years purchase but 
from twenty-two to twenty-eight years 
purchase of the second-term rent. Of 
course | have no knowledge anything like 
so adequate or great as that of my hon. 
friend the Member for South Tyrone on 
this question, but I agree with him when 
he says, if, instead of eighteen years 
purchase, you have from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight years purchase laid upon 
the tenantry, that may prove to bea load 
under which that tenantry will ultimately 
break down. With regard to the land- 
lords’ position it is still more peculiar, and 
it reaches the grotesque. Instead of the 
landlord getting only twenty years pur- 
chase he gets from twenty-three to thirty- 
two years purchase, with the assistance of 
the bonus. I will take this case at the 
average between the minimum and the 
maximum. On the average the tenant 
pays five years too much, that is, he pays 
the difference between his eighteen years 
which would be just and the twenty-three 
years which is to be charged under this 
Bill. And what does it mean with 
regard to the landlord? The landlord 
gets seven-and-a-half years too much, 
namely, the difference between the twenty 


| years which was justly due and the 


twenty- -seven and a half years which is 
the medium figure under the Bill. These 


_ figures cannot be denied and upon the foot- 


ing on which I have presented them, 
the result is this:—the tenant is 
burdened with five years extra purchase, of 
£4,000,000 of rental equal to an extra 
burden of £20,000,000 put upon his 
shoulders, and the landlord is to receive 
seven-and-a-half years purchase at 
£4,000,000 per annum or equal to 
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£30,000,000. In other words it is 
£20,000,000 too much which the tenant 
has to pay, and £30,000,000 too much 
which the landlord has to get, and that 
is the scheme of the finance of this Bill. 


In regard to the former part of this 
proposal I ask hon. Members from Ireland 
to consider whether it is not their duty 
now to protest against initiating for two- 
and-a-half generations a scheme which, 
upon all the essentials of actuarial finance, 
seems to point to ruin rather than to 
prosperity. It is a preposterous bargain ; 
it is a speculative transaction in which 
averybody stands to lose except the land- 
lord, and he can disappear with this money 
in his pocket leaving the tenant and 
the State confronting each other in very 
awkward circumstances. The result is 
that we may find in the end that the 
tenantry will have to face a situation after 
the memory of the transaction has gone in 
which the one salient feature of the 
position will be that they will be pay- 
ing too much per annum and paying 
a sum as they think harshly imposed by 
the Government. If the maximum is 
reached the figures are far worse. If you 
have twenty-eight years paid instead of 
eighteen by the tenant, he pays ten 
years too much, which is equal to 
£1,000,000 per annum or a total! of 
£10,000,000. If the State pays thirty- 
tivo years instead of twenty years it is 
twelve years too much, and that is 
equal at £4,000,000 per annum to 
£18,000,000. The figures I have given 
are sufficiently startling to entitle me 
to say here and now that I think the 
Irish Members will deserve every help 
in this House to make the finance of 
this Bill more in accord with the ele- 
mentary principles which ought to 
govern the valuation of land. I wish 
to say finally that in my view this 
stupendous excess makes too great a 
price to pay for non-compulsion. The 
effect of non-compulsion will be to widen 
the area of what I might call the Dillon 
and De Freyne trouble. 
you will have cases where bargains will 
be made on, I hope, the minimum terms, 
but bargains under which the tenantry 
will be transmuted into owners and 
become masters of their own destiny 
alongside of cases in which such bargains 
have been refused. I cannot look upon 
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All over Ireland | 
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that as a state of matters that will settle 
Ireland. My hon. and learned friend 
the Attorney-General for Ireland talked 
in a somewhat fantastic way of the 
retrenchment which would be effected 
in regard to the Irish police, on which 
he said they were going to save £300,000 
a year. I wonder how much he would 
-ave if the Dillon and De Freyne trouble 
is increased tenfold in Ireland. I see 
no signs of any such retrenchment in 
finance in that quarter, unless some 
scheme be devised for compulsorily tak- 
ing the land in all cases where there is 
disorder. Fortunately Ireland gives a 
precedent as to what may be done 
in cases of social disturbance. The Lord 
Lieutenant appears on the scene, pro- 
nouncees his fiat, suspends theconstitution, 
and imports the police and the military. 
And all for the sake of not allowing the 
ordinary law of free meetings and the 
like to go on. Can we have no help 
with regard to this Bill from the Lord 
Lieutenant? I wonder if it is not pos- 
sible in this Bill to add something of this 
kind to Section 5. I think if my hon. 
and learned friend the Attorney-General 
was only of the mind to do it he might 
accomplish it in two hours by adding 
to Section 5 a proviso that wherever there 
was social disturbance caused or threat- 
ened by the non-adoption of the Act the 
Lord Lieutenant could issue his fiat 
and make the position such that it 
would be necessary for the provi- 
sions of this Bill to come into oper- 
ation. It looks very simple ; but you will 
hear more of it as years go on, and 
unless something of that kind is done 
you will have recurrent trouble in I[re- 
land. More and more the idea of 
universal compulsion will come forward, 
and more and more men’s minds will turn 
to some compromise between universal 
compulsion and a case of specific policy 
of intervention on the ground of social 
disorder — such disorder as forms an 
overwhelming case for particular com- 
pulsion. I present that view to the 
House, and I think that even under 
this Bill it is possible for us to rearrange 
Section 5 and other clauses in such a 
way as will at all events put the Govern- 
ment in the position of saying that they 
will adopt this principle wherever social 
disturbance or social crime exists. The 
Lord Lieutenant is now vested with 
authority to suspend the ordinary law 
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and import the police, and I want him to 
have power to make the importation 
of the police unnecessary by putting in a 
beneficent provision such as I have 
indicated. Let the Government intro- 
duce a clause which will bring in the 
Lord Lieutenant, this time not to do what 
the people do not want, but to do what the 
people do want ; let him have power not 
to suspend the constitution but to make 
this constitutional measure of healing 
applicable to the disturbed districts. 
Of course all these things seem so simple 
as to be almost fantastic. Simple as the 
matter seems, and as it grows more 
familiar it will be more and more 
thought of in Ireland, and it will be 
found that we are not in future to treat 
the machinery of law and order simply 
for upsetting law and order, but surely 
also for a purpose for which it was created, 
viz., giving the whole tenantry of Ireland 
the benefit of the law in its best and most 
beneficent sense. Without these two 
things—better terms and some provision 
authorising some public authority to 
take stock of the situation and get the 
Act adopted in cases of social disturbance 
—I think the Bill may prove a leap in 
the dark. It may provoke even wilder 
jealousies in many localities than past 
history can show. But there are in this 
Bill the bones of a skeleton which, if 
preperly clothed may be productive of 
great good, and if the measure is suitably 
amended, a happier dey may yet dawn 
for Ireland, when industrial prosperity 
and social peace will take the place of 
the present unrest and distress. 


CotoneEL WYNDHAM-QUIN § (Gla- 
morganshire, S.): I am prepared to 
support this Bill, not only on account 
of the national spirit, which I contend 
is as strong on this side of the House 
as it is on the other, but also on 
behalf of my constituents in the 
principality of Wales. The Government, 
in introducing it, have shown that 
while busily engaged in knitting together 
our ties of Empire beyond the seas they 
are not unmindful of the Celtic fringe on 
this side of the Atlantic. Some twenty 
years ago it was my lot to be serving 
with my regiment in Ireland and on the 
staff of the then Lord Lieutenant. It 
was a time of great anxiety, and from 
my knowledge of the country at that 


Mr. Thomas Shaw. 
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period and from my sad experience of 
the wholesale evictions which took place 
in the year 1882, many of which it was 
my duty to attend, I should never have 
thought it possible that anything like 
the conciliatory spirit now prevailing 
among all classes could have been brought 
about. I take, therefore, this opportunity 
of tendering my sincere thanks and 
congratulations, not only to the repre- 
sentatives of the landlords but also to 
those representatives of the tenants who 
sat in the late Conference at Dublin, for, 
doubtless, it is principally due to the tact 
and ability shown by the nominees of 
the people that conclusions of so satis- 
factory a character were arrived at. [ 
believe it is largely owing to the work of 
the joint conference of landlords and 
tenants that this Bill has been framed 
and introduced. Ireland herself is to be 
congratulated on having, at this most 
critical period of her history, a Chief 
Secretary with the heart to resolve, 
the head to conceive, and the hand to 
execute. I shall vote for this measure, 
feeling that tho-e I represent have 
embarked their money in a thoroughly 
sound business undertaking, and if any 


‘hon. Members have doubts on that score, 


I think they must have been reassured, 
not only by the admirable speech de- 
livered by the Chief Secretary on the 
First Reading of this Bill, but also by 
the explanations we received yesterday 
from the Attorney-General on the 
financial side of the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us that out 
of the £25,000,000 already invested in 
land purchase in Ireland, only £3,000 
now remained in arrears, and that it 
was probable a good deal of even that 
comparatively small sum would be 
received, 

I repeat it should not have been stated 
both inthe Press and on public plat- 
forms, that the sum of £12,000,000, to 
be provided by this country in order 
to ensure :he passage of the Bill, con- 
stituted anything in the nature of a 
bribe to the landlords. Surely it is 
just as much a contribution to the 
purchase price of the tenants, for we 
have (1) the reserve price of the land- 
lord; (2) the offer of the tenant, 
while the bonus given by the State 
completes the bid, a bid for the price- 
less possession of peace and concord in 
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Ireland, and which may be obtained as 
has already been mentioned by my right 
hon. friend the 
Armagh, at about one quarter the cost 
incurred by the construction of one 
viaduct. 

Sir, I conceive no good purpose would 
be served were I to gointo the history of 
Land Legislation in Ireland during the 
last twenty years, or the unhappy results 
it has produced; they are too well 
known, not only to hon. Members of this 
House but also to the general public 
outside. I would like, however, to put 
one question to my right hon. friend 
the Chief Secretary in connection with 
the financial proposals of the Bill, I 
should like to know what position the 
Remainder Man will find himself in 
should it become law. I myself am 
what may be called a Remainder Man 
and, curiously enough, my partner in 
the trust with which I am connected 
happens to be the noble Lord who pre- 
sided with so much ability and success 
at the recent Land Conference. My 
question to the Chief Secretary is this: 
“In the event of the vendor being 
tenant for life, will that portion of the 
bonus of the free grant which goes to 
him be at his absolute disposal or will it 
be vested in the estate trustees?” I 
am given to understand that my noble 
friend will have the absolute disposal of 
this sum, and if that be the case, I 
should like very much to know where | 
come in, for I clearly foresee that while 
my noble friend and his former tenants 
are waxing fat on the proceeds of the 
bonus, the day may arise when I, who 
ought to have participated in these good 


(5 May 1903} 


Member for North ' 


things, will, the only discontented man | 


in Ireland, be wandering about the 


streets of Limerick soliciting alms for | 


the poor Remainder Man. 


Sir, I deplore the suggestion that this Bill 
has been brought forward for any politi- 
cal purpose or with the object of in any 
degree promoting the repeal of the Union. 
It is most unfortunate that any such 
statement should have been made. I am 
a patriotic Irishman, and the only object 
I have in supporting the Bill is to secure 
agrarian peace in my country. No one 
can foretell what the result of the Bill 
will be from the political point of view, 
but I hold that it will certainly bring 


about a more satisfactory state of things | 
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generally and a better feeling than 
has existed for many years past. Ire- 
land, too, in her altered circumstances, 
will learn that no national independence 
can subsist without due regard for social 
organisation, the absence of intimidation, 
or the curtailment of individual liberty. 
Undoubtedly there is at the present 
moment a sincere desire for peace and 
goodwill, a sentiment which, I believe, 
has found an echo in the hearts of many 
of those living on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, and a yearning that Parliament 
will set its seal on the goodwill which has 
already been commenced. Personally | 
feel with regard to this Bill that there is 
absolutely no alternative to offer, and if 
we do not adopt it, then we shall have to 
go back to the unhappy condition of affairs 
which has prevailed in Ireland for so 
many years in the past. I, for one, shall 
vote for it with a light heart and easy 
conscience, justified with the knowledge 
that I am not only acting in the best 
interests of those I represent, but follow- 
ing my own inclinations as an Irishman 
whose family has never been absentee but 
for generations dwelt on the soil it 
owned, which has ever identified itself 
with the local life of the people, and | 
am proud to think on the occasion of 
every election before the Union, contri- 
buted a Member to the national Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. 


*Mr. MOULTON (Cornwall, Laun- 
ceston):I fear that what I have to say 
will be somewhat out of sympathy with 
most of the speeches which have been 
delivered in this debate, because, whether 
they have been in favour of or opposed 
to the Bill, there has been manifestid 
in them a tendency to regard this 
measure as a very great and noble effort, 
coming at a_ particularly favour- 
able crisis. I cannot regard the 
Bill in any such light. Its appearance 
did not surprise me. It seems to me 
that a Bill, or I ought rather to say a 
proposition, of this kind, which would 
very likely be taken up by a Unionist 
Government, must have been felt 
to be inevitable by any person who 
studied the history of economics in 
Ireland during the last ten years. 
It has been suggested—and I confess | 
was touched by the eloquent language of 
the hon. Member for Ea:t Mayo on this 
point—that it is the result of some 
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wonderful spell of peace that has now? The Bill is one which will 


come upon Ireland as though breathed 
by an angelic ministrant. But when 
one comes to consider what it is to 
which that language is applied, one 
feels that such language may be spared. 
The origin of the measure is found 
to be a meeting of representatives of 
tenants and landlordsin Ireland, at which 
resolutions were come to that the land- 
lords should, if they chose, be paid a 
large price for land which was to be sold 
to the tenants, if they elected to take it at a 
price which required much smaller annual 
payments than they are now paying 
as rent, and that the burden of the 
arrangement should be borne by an 
absent party. Bear in mind that in 
each case it is an option, not an 
obligation. Really, | think it is not a 
wonderful thing that the representatives 
of these two parties should vote in 
favour of these valuable options without 
obligations being given to them when 
the burden is to be borne by a third 
party, namely, the British nation. 

As a representative of the nation 
which will not benefit by this} pro- 
posal, but which will have to bear the 
burden, I have always watched Irish 
questions with the deepest sympathy, 
and | have found with great regret that 
they are always discussed in this House 
either with passion or with sentiment— 
both quite fatal to good legislation. If 
sentiment means a desire to consider the 
feelings of those whom the legislation 
touches, then sentiment ought always to 
be present in our debates; but if senti- 
ment means yielding to a vague feel- 
ing of desire, not educated by know- 
ledge, it is a bad guide. [| feel satisfied 
that when we come to consider this 
subject quietly and clearly we shall 
find two things: first, that this is not a 
crisis which we ought to seize for the 
purpose of making a gigantic experiment, 
unknown in the history of the world, in 
order to get what I think will be a 
doubtful good; and, secondly, whatever 
be our opinions about the Bill, that it is 
very unfair that this measure should be 
passed without consulting those who are 
to bear the expense, viz., the British 
nation. And this second point goes to 
the root of the Motion that is now 
before the House. What is the mean- 
ing of this Bill being brought in 

Mr. Moulton. 


only slowly be put into force. It isan 
optional Bill. If the desire to avail of 
the option does not last with the tenant 
or with the landlord, the Bill in future 
years will be barren. Why, then, can 
you not wait until the nation has been 
consulted, before you bring in a Bill the 
working of which will depend on the 
temper of the people, not at the present 
moment but some years hence? I will tell 
you why. It is because no Government 
could go to an election with the weight 
of this Bill on its shoulders. It is said 
that the English nation do not understand 
Irish questions. That is the best of all 
reasons for not risking £140,000,000 upon 
a suggested solution of an Irish difficulty, 
The nation would want to know whether 
the change to be effected was of such 
paramount importance that a vast outlay 
and risk of this kind must now be in- 
curred in precedence of all other wants of 
the nation, and I doubt whether you would 
be able to give a satisfactory answer to 
such a question to the electorate of 
England. 

I want to examine quietly but 
thoroughly the desirability of this Bill, 
from the point of view of what now exists 
in Ireland, and what you are going to make 
this gigantic experiment to settle. 


I have listened with the greatest interest 
to the references to the Act of 1881. The 
greater part of those references have 
alluded to the Act as though it were a 
temporary nuisance that fortunately is 
now to be swept away. Such is not my 
view, and I was glad to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo speak of it as the com- 
mencement of legislation in favour of the 
tenants. It is far more than that. It 
fixed those very rights which we are now 
thinking of commuting, and it did it in 
such a way that by no manner of means 
can the property of the Irish tenant in his 
land be either diminished or transferred 
to another by any act of his landlord. 
By that Act the Irish tenant became 
as definitely and completely an owner 
of his land in the sense of being free 
from the fear that the product of his 
labour or the land on which he expended 
it would be taken from him as though he 
had been madeafreeholder. I quite admit 
there have been abuses of the Act, but I 
think I shall be able to show that those 
abuses were not due to any defect of 
principle, but to a radically bad system 
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of administration. After long considera- 
tion, | have come to the conclusion that, 
if you want a free and unencumbered 
peasantry, the very best thing is to have 
fixity of tenure, with a rent fixed by 
an external power that fixes it on the 
principle of a fairrent. The proposed 
scheme of land purchase does not effect 
this. I know that the picture that is 
always drawn of the Land Purchase 
Acts is that of a man paying his in- 
stalments year after year, and then, 
when the last instalment is paid, having 
the unencumbered freehold of the land. 
Is that the result of land purchase 4 
Long before that time comes, one genera- 
tion at least will have passed away. 
Probably the whole of the savings of 
the man have been invested in the 
farm, and he has to leave, nut to one, 
hut to each of his children, some portion 


of the little he has thus put by. 
That little is to be found in the 
farm. The consequence is that the 
farm has to be burdened or sold. 


You cannot make a peasantry perma- 
nently wealthy ; you can make them 
permanently entitled to the possession 
of land and the right to cultivate it, 
hut you cannot make them permanent 
unencumbered freeholders. | 


What is the difference between the 
ultimate position when they have pur- 
chased their land under the proposal 
of this Bill and the position under 
the rights given them by the existing 
Land Acts properly administered? It 
is this. A tenant under the Land 
Acts properly administered has a_per- 
manent right to cultivate his land with- 
out the expense of purchasing his farm ; 
but a tenant under a system of freehold 
proprietorship, whether it is a peasant 
proprietor or any other, can cultivate his 
farm only after he has purchased or 
rented it and—if you are going to prevent 
renting, only after he has purchased it. 
But if there is a difficulty in regard to 
adequate cultivation under a system of 
small holdings, it is that the tenants have 
not the capital necessary to get the full 
result from the land. Are you going to 
better that by a system of tenancy under 
which they have to acquire their land 
before they can cultivate it, when, if only 
properly administered, they already have 
a system whereby they have not first 
to acquire in order to cultivate? I 
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can asstire hon. Members that if they 
carefully consider the position of peasant 
cultivators under the two venures they 
will find that the probability is that 
those under a freehold tenure will be 
in a far inferior position to those hold- 
ing land on the principle of fair-rents. 
One speaker lamented the fact that where 


you have small holdings you have 
mortgages, and he thought that that 
might be restrained. Why, without 
mortgages small holdings would be 
impossible. Where would the tenants 


get the money to acquire their holdings ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. and learned Member, 
but I should derive much more informa- 
tion from his speech if he would address 
himself to the point that the instalments 
by which the tenant is to acquire his 
holding are less than the rent. 


*Mr. MOULTON: I can assure the 
Chief Secretary that I have not for- 
gotten that point, and I am going to 
deal with that presently. What I arm 
pointing out is this: You are asking 
England to go into a huge experiment, 
risking, as I have shown, £120,000,000, 
and giving £12,000,000, for the purpose 
of changing the tenure from the right to 
cultivate at a fair rent, without using 
capital to acquire the freehold into a 
universal or guasi-universal tenure under 
which the tenant will have the freehold, 
but he must pay for it by mortgaging 
the property, or borrowing the money 
in some other way. I say it is, at all 
events, a very grave question whether 
the tenure under the Act of 1881, properly 
administered, is not far better than that 
of the encumbered freehold, as it must be 
encumbered, in the hands of a peasant 
proprietary. The encumbrances on small 
freeholds, especially when, as in this Bill, 
there is a limited right of mortgage, 
will be due to money borrowed, either 
to acquire the land or to cultivate it, 
and the interest that will have to be 
paid on that money, especially when 
you are prevented from giving the 
land as a security for the money, must 
always be at a high percentage. It has 
been found in connection with almost 
every system of peasant proprietary that 
there have been mortgages and liabilities 


,to money-lenders which have produced 
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grievous financial and economic diffi- 
culties. At all events, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is a very debateable question 
whether the proposed system is better 


than the existing system if properly ad- | 


{COMMONS} 


ministered, and certainly the continua- 


tion of the present system involves no 
expenditure or risk of national capital. 


Let us, for a moment, consider whether 
the defects of the Act of 1881 are such 
as to justify universal condemnation. My 
feeling about it is that, if properly ad- 
ministered, it gave at one stroke the com- 
plete charter of the Irish peasant. What 
is more, even though under this Bill you 
may have, dotted all over Ireland, patches 
of land held under other tenures, the 
security that the tenant will never fall back 
into the position of an over-rented man will 
always be the 1881 Act. The defect of 
that Act was that instead of adopting the 
principle of fixing the fair rent in kind, so 
that when you had once got the rent of 
the holding settled it would automatically 
adjust itself with the price of produce, you 
allowed free litigation at the end of every 
fifteen years, just as if the plot had never 
been valued before. If a system had been 
adopted by which the natural produce 
of the land under tillage was noted, and 


the variations in price of such produce , 


automatically fixed the rent, substantially 
the whole of this litigation would have 
been obviated. The condition of the 
land at the end of the fifteen years ought 
to affect the rent neither for good nor 
for evil. If you raise the value of the 
land by cultivation the rent ought not 
to be raised, and if you neglect it the 
rent should not be lowered. If such a 
system as that which I have described, 


had been adopted all through Ireland, : 


there would have been a fair rent deter- 
mined from time to time automatically 
and without litigation, the payment 
of which would have rendered the tenant 
as secure in his holding as if he had 
been the freeholder. I know the Chief 
Secretary believes that by this reduction 
he is going to put the tenant in a 
better position than he would be in 
under a fair rent, because he is going 
to take off, he says, 10 per cent., 
I say 25 per cent., of the second term 
judicial rents. But even thus he does 
not give to the tenants the security 
of a fair-rent tenure. He is going to 


take it off once for all, and who would 


Mr. Moulton. 
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say what the price of agricultural 
produce will be twenty years hence } 
Prices may go down so much that the 
rents fixed to-day will be as crushing as 
were the rents of old. The only ground 
on which the Irish representatives, 
of the tenants are right in accept- 
ing this Bill, is that they get an 
immediate reduction of 25 per cent. 
and they know perfectly well, just as 
we know, that if the price of produce 
falls, so that the instalments are too 
heavy for the tenants to pay, England 
will not dare enforce payment no matter 
what arrangements had been made. 
Therefore, the bargain we are asked 
to enter into is to consent to an enormous 
immediate reduction of rent, without any 
security that it can be paid. Of course 
the proposal is gladly accepted by the 
Irish tenants. No wonder the Bill 
is popular in Ireland—it ought to 
be. No wonder the Irish represen- 
tatives fight for it-—they ought to. 
But I speak on behalf of a part of the 
United Kingdom that is not in Ireland. 
You are asking us to go into this huge 
land speculation with the certainty that 
if prices go up we cannot raise that which 
the tenants will have to pay, and with the 
certainty that if prices go down, we dare 
not exact that which they promised to 
pay, and no man can look ahead for sixty 
years and say that that is a prudent 
bargain for the British nation to make. 
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These considerations take away any en- 
thusiasm I might otherwise feel for a 
system of land purchase. It is costly and 
risky to the British nation and is not so 
good for the tenants as the present 
system if properly administered. If 
half the ability that has been shown 
by the representatives of the Irish con- 
stituencies, and if the skill which they 
have thrown into piloting through systems 
of land purchase had been thrown into 
getting rid of the two real mischiefs of 
the administration of the Act of 1881 
first the de novo valuation after each 
fifteen years, and secondly, the crowd of 
officials, surveyors and lawyers who live 
on that Act, and keep up litigation—if they 
had expended half that ability and skill 
in the working out of that Act, which | 
consider gives a more perfect system of 
protection for the poor peasant, I feel 
satisfied that, so far from being glad to 
get rid of the Act of 1881, the peasants 
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would feel that it was in very truth, as 
intended by Mr. Gladstone, the real 
defence of the poor. 


So much for the question as it affects 
the tenants. Now, let me turn to the land- 
lords. Here is a Bill introduced only a 
few months after the suggestion of the 
scheme it embodies was first made. It is 
introduced in the middle of a Parliament 
which, at its election, never dreamt of 
such athing as this. This Bill as brought 
in is framed as a Landlords’ Relief Bill 
and not as a Tenants’ Relief Bill. The 
terms it secures to the landlords are such 
as they could never get by free bargaining. 
I am satisfied that if the British nation at 
an election had to pronounce upon these 
terms, there would not be the slightest 
chance of getting them accepted. Let 
me ask the Chief Secretary what defence 
there can be fora Bill for promoting the 
purchase and sale of land in Ireland, the 
very first enactment of which is that not 
only shall not one penny of the bonus go, 
but not one penny of tle money to be 
lent under this Act shall go to carry out 
a purchase from a landlord who does not 
insist upon twenty-two years purchase. 
That is the very first enactment in this 
Bill. Unless he insists upon twenty-two 
years purchase not a single penny of this 
£12,000,000 shall go to assist a landlord 
to sell his land. And yet the average 
number of years purchase in sales under 
previous Land Purchase Acts has for 
many years past varied between seven- 
teen and eighteen. In the face of 
this do you think that any argu- 
ment will persuade the British people 
that this is not a Bill for the purpose of 
preventing the landlord from selling his 
land cheap? How can you get over this ? 
Why should the Bill say that you are 
not to use that public money which 
we are asked to provide except in the 
case of bargains which are five years 
more than the average of free bargains ? 
I know that in a debate like this one 
must restrain one’s self, but if you look 
closely into this question you can see 
plainly that this Bill has to be rushed 
through in order that landlords may 

get large prices for their land. These 
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prices I have shewn are far beyond those 
obtained by landlords who came in under 
the former Land Purchase Acts. Why 
should anyone have better terms than 
those settled by free bargain. Nothing 
could be stronger than the _ seo succession 
of returns issued year after year upon this 
point, which show that the proper number 
of years is seventeen or eighteen, and 
whenever it comes to a higher figure it 
is because it is reckoned in depreciated 
land stock. Yet here we have a Bill 
that insists upon these terms being 
exceeded on the part of the landlords 
before it gives them the assistance of 
any public money. 


I understand the support thatis given by 
the Irish Party to this Bill,and [donot blame 
them at all, and least of all do I attemptto 
criticise politically their conduct. I feel 
that in political management and in 
understanding how to take advantage of 
the weakness and the strength of a repre- 
sentative system we are all amateurs 
compared with the Irish Party. We have 
seen them during all these years sup- 
porting a cause against which was 
arrayed the whole of the wealth and 
power of England. We have seen them 
bit by bit getting their own way, and 
now they have come to obtain the last 
and final triumph of their skill. They 
know perfectly well that this Bill cannot 
work out to the injury of the tenant, for 
they know well that if it resultsin payments 
which oppress the tenants their serried 
ranks will soon get the terms altered. In 
other words it greatly benefits the tenant 
atthemoment, and it cannot be maintained 
in the future if it hurts him. Otherwise 
they would protest against the absurdity 
of the land tenure that is contemplated. 
The land tenure is to be this: That the 
holdings of to-day are to be stereotyped. 
They are not to be sub-let, sub-divided or 
mortgaged unless you get leave from a 
Government official. In other words, the 
whole administration of these small hold- 
ings will be in the hands of Government 
officials, and if anybody thinks that this 
will be a tolerable system of land tenure 
in the circumstances under which these 
officials work, representing in the eyes 

3G 
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f the peasants an alien Govern-| money would be lent to Ireland at less 
ment, he must be of a singularly than it costs us to raise it? I see no 
sanguine frame of mind. That is justification for it, and I am_ satis- 


the Jand tenure you propose to set up. 
Nor am I surprised at the support that 
the Bill receives from the Irish landlords 


and their friends. The future success or 


failure of the arrangement with the 
tenants does not concern them. The 


money which is going to be paid to 
the landlords for the whole purchase is 
going to be cash, and when once you 
have paid the cash away you may whistle 
for it, but you cannot recall it. This 
bargain is one which they naturally 
support. But those who have regard for 
the interests of the British nation ought 
to insist, at all events, upon time being 
given to the nation to consider this Bill. 
When I think of the needs of Eng- 
land, when I look at the wants of our 
towns and of the dwellers in slums, and 
the way in which any assistance they 
have has to be borne, not by the general 
taxpayer but probably by a very over- 
burdened town through its rates—when 
I see how the most niggardly and stern 
economy is shown even in connection 
with such a thing as stimulating thrift 
by allowing good interest on the savings 
of the people, when, not only is no mercy 
shown but even harsh finance is insisted 
on in these and other like matters, I say 
to myself what justification is there, when 
we have given to the Irish peasant 
certainty of tenure and security against 


being over-rented—what justification is | 


there for asking Parliament now to place 


this huge burden on the shoulders of the | 


nation? What justification is there for 


entering on this enormous borrowing at a 

time when Consols in three or four years 

have fallen 20 per cent., when our expendi- | 

ture is so high and the difficulty of | 

borrewing so great that it looks as if this 
Mr. Moulton. 


fied that the country will not either. 
Those hon. Members who sit on the 
opposite side will support the Govern- 
ment because it is the Government, but 
that is a very different thing from getting 
the support of the nation. The nation 
has never been asked its opinion of 
this proposal, and the only time a 
similar Bill was put before them the 
people at once stamped it with their 
disapproval. Feeling as I do how many 
other things there are which are more 
pressing, I say that if you have no better 
scheme than this, if you have no other 
scheme whereby this tenure will be set 
|up on more reasonable terms without 
making this demand on the national 
credit, then: you ought to wait. I am 
satisfied that the constituencies of this 
country will say that we should not 
cripple powers of dealing with other 
national needs simply to jump at a 
bargain whereby the landlords of [reland 
are so grossly overpaid. 


*Mr. SPEAR (Devonshire, Tavistock) : 
I am certain that the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will not 
convince the House, and I am equally 
confident that the hard-headed farmers 
of the Launceston Division will know 
very much better on that point 
than the hon. and learned Member. 
Knowing that the present condition of 
things cannot fail to cause unrest and 
dissatisfaction, surely it is the highest 


| 


| statesmanship to endeavour to remove it. 
The hon. Member for Launceston has 
trotted out again the accusation of this 
measure being a Landlords’ Relief Bill. 
We heard a great deal of that sort of 


| thing during the last session of Parliament, 
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Only yesterday we heard the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire call it a land- 
lords’ dole. Unfortunately, whenever 
there is a proposal in this House to 
promote the welfare and the interest of 
the tenant farmer, hon. Members opposite 
can always be found ready to hinder the 
passage of such a measure of justice by 
erying “ landlords’ dole.” I do not stand 


here as an advocate for preferential 
treatment to either landlord or tenant. 
It may be that under this Bill too favour- 
able terms are proposed for the landlord, 
but if that is so I venture to submit that 
is a question to be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, and not upon the Second Reading. 
I rose principally in this debate for two 
purposes. 
agriculturist I wish to congratulate the 


In the first place, as a British 


Irish farmers upon having within their reach 
a settlement of the Land Question on the 
principles laid down in the Bill before the 
House, and I venture to say that though 
good security to the tenant farmer is 
valuable security, the ownership is still 
more valuable, and more likely to call 
forth the greatest capabilities of the 
of his 


second purpose is to 


occupier in the development 
holding. My 
tender to the right hon. Gentleman 
my congratulations for the courage 
and statesmanship which he has shown 
in introducing — this 
Never, in my judgment, has such an 
opportunity occurred to settle this ditti- 
cult problem on a 


great measure. 


permanent basis. 
Owners and occupiers, and, in fact, the 
united Irish people, are anxious for a 
settlement on just and equitable lines, 
and I cannot think that this House would 
be justified in refusing to approach the 
question with a determination t> settle it 
on a satisfactory and just basis. There 
are details in the Bill which I think will 


require considerable amendment, but that 
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is a matter for Committee rather than 
for the Second Reading. 
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I confess that 
I listened to the various Amendments 
foreshadowed by the Leader of the Irish 
Party with considerable apprehension 
but I believe that if we approach these 
matters in Committee with moderation 
the difficulties which present themselves 
at first sight will be overcome, although 
I feel that while my constituents are 
anxious for a settlement of this question, 
they will not consent to assume the 
responsibility that will devolve upon 
them under this Bill 
fair prospect of being a permanent settle- 


unless it offers a 
ment. I will not attempt here to review 
previous land legislation for Ireland, for 
[ admit that land purchase under the 
Ashbourne Acts has been successful. 
Nearly 80,000 tenants who have pur- 
chased their holdings under that Act 
are prosperous, and, as shown by the 
statistics given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Berwick, these tenants 
have greatly increased the productive 
power of their holdings, and they possess 
better dwellings and enjoy increased 
I think that we should be 
neglecting our responsibilities if we did 


prosperity. 


not use this tangible proof of prosperity to 
further extend the system. If the agrarian 
ditticulty in Ireland is to be settled this 
Bill is inevitable. I am convinced that 
there is no alternative, and because 
I believe that this Bill will promote the 
prosperity of Ireland I support it, and I 
do so also because I dread to think of 
the consequences that may follow if the 
hopes that have been engendered by the 
very moderate discussion of this question 


in Ireland are dashed to the ground. 


The hon. Member for Launceston makes 
a great deal of the cost to this country. 
Like the hon. and learned Member | 
depend for my position in this House 
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upon the votes of the electors, and I am 
not afraid to go and tell the electors that 
the cost of this Bill will be £390,000 per 
annum, and at the same time we shall be 
saving on Irish expenditure £250,000. I 
have every confidence that the electors 
will be satisfied that to secure justice to 
Ireland, and secure what we hope will 
be a permanent settlement of the Irish 
Land Question, it will be well worth the 
expenditure of the money which I have 
stated, Personally I am persuaded that 
I know that doubt 
exists upon this point, but surely this 


the security is good. 


can be made quite clear in Committee. 
Before I sit down I should like to refer 
to the charge brought against Union- 
ists of inconsistency in supporting this 
Bill, whereas we felt it incumbent 
to oppose Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886. 


In reply to that argument I would) 


remind hon. Members that that Bill was 
part of a Home Rule scheme which we 
believe would have proved injurious to 
England and lreland alike. I know 
there is a difference of opinion on that 
point, but | maintain to give effect to 
this scheme of voluntary purchase is to 
consistently Unionist 
method of dealing with the Irish Land 
Hon. Members 


this charge little realise that the great 


carry on the 


Question. who make 
hope and desire of Unionism is to help 
to promote the prosperity of Ireland, to 
join in the uplifting of the nation, and to 
enable the Irish people to enjoy to the 
full the advantages of being part of this 
Therefore I feel quite 
We 


intend to do everything we can to bind 


great Empire. 
justified in voting for this Bill. 


the Irish people to this country in bonds 
of loyalty and kindred association, and | 
think this Bill will be a step in that 


direction. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886 
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compelled the tenant to purchase, and 
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there was a much greater temptation 
to refuse to pay the instalments there- 
under than there will be by the volun- 
tary purchase provided by this Bill. | 
that the very position of 
things under this Bill will conduce to 


maintain 
that end. There is truth in the state- 
ment that the Irish farmers are being 
offered better terms than are now en- 
joyed by the English farmer, but I have 
faith in the Unionist Party. Everything 
that has been done in late years for the 
English farmers has been done by the 
Unionist Party. I support the Unionist 
Party in this attempt to do the Irish 
people justice, and then look to them 
to do the English farmers justice also 
[ would like to see a system of land 
I believe that 


in the breasts of 


purchase in this country. 
this Bill will create 
Irishmen a sense of security, will lead to 
the greater development of the coun ry, 
and will remove that friction between 
the agricuitural classes which has, in the 
past, distressed the land and retarded 
progress. I intend to vote for the Bill. 
Mr. EMMOTT (Oldham): I am glad 
to have an opportunity to say a word in 
favour of this Bill, and especiallyso because 
of the opposition that has been shown 
on this side of the House. The hon. 
Member for the Launceston Division 
seemed to think that the Act of 1881 
was the “ be all and end all” of legisla- 
tion on the Irish Land Question. Every 
one who knows anything about Ireland 
is aware that there is endless litigation 
under that Act which cannot be got 
through. It pleases neither landlord nor 


tenant. Under it the landlord has seen 


his rents twice reduced, and is looking 


He is 


forward to a further reduction. 
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consequently dissatisfied, and the tenant | than down. It is very difficult for a non- 
is also dissatisfied, because, at the end of , technical man to arrive at the rights of 
his fifteen years tenure, he is not in- | the case. Some look at the number of 
clinedto make his holding look too good ;_ years, but I would rather look at the actual 
he is always afraid to put on its best | reduction to the tenant. Is it not the case 


clothes, so to speak, or to put on any ‘that the number of years’ purchase must 


air of prosperity for fear of his rent not | 
being reduced. So that dual owner-| 
ship, which was necessary as an inter-| 
mediate step, is breaking down. My 
hon. and learned friend also said that | 
the position of the tenant under dual | 
ownership was far better than that of | 
the occupier of the land. He cannot | 
have read the remarkable Report | 
recently presented to the House. That 
report shows that with regard to what 
is produced on the land, the condition 
of the tenements, and the standard of 
living, there has been a great advance 
all along the line. Then, particularly on 
the question of encumbrance, that 
Report shows that instead of these 
occupying owners becoming more and 
more encumbered, they are less encum- 
bered. 
getting too much under this Bill, but 
then the rent of land in Ireland is not 
like the rent of land in England. The 
two cases stand on very different grounds. 


In one way the landlords are 


This Bill is a non-compulsory Bill. | 
I wish it were a compulsory Bill; but 
hon. Members opposite are pledged against 
compulsion, and if you are to have a non- 
compulsory Bill, you must have termsthat 


vary according to the terms on which the 
money is borrowed? I am a supporter 
of the principle of the Bill, and I am not 
what a Member of the Government 
called a “ minimum supporter.” What- 
ever may be the Party in power this is 
not the time for heroic measures. There 
is a great deal to be said for evolution 


rather than revolution, The Irish ques- 


‘tion is the greatest Imperial problem 


that has yet to be solved. The heart of 


the empire must be sound, and it cannot 


be sound so long as Ireland is disaffected. 
Ireland has too long been a_ political 
nightmare and a source of unrest to us. 
It must be generally admitted that the 
differences between landlord and tenant 
are the chief irritants, and it must be 
conceded that land purchase is probably 


'the best method of meeting the diffi- 


culties that face us in Ireland. The 
spirit of this Bill is accepted by all 
A great deal has 
been said about the unpopulazicy of the 


parties in Ireland. 


/measure in this country, but on the 


other hand, I am quite sure that the 
great heart of the people of this country 
is sound as regards Ireland, and if they 
'see a chance of having the question 


| 


settled they will not grudge the money. 








will induce the landlords to sell and the | On the other hand what will happen to 


tenants tobuy. The landlords say they this empire if we meet this Bill by a 
must have the same income in the future | Som: pene. Who would dare to con- 
as in the past. In my opinion the encum- | template the results that would follow 
bered ones will get more, but you must | such an attitude; and who would then like 
level up rather than level down. If you to be responsible for the government of 
level down this Bill will have no effect, | Ireland? The present state of affairs has 
and if you pass a Bill on these lines it been called a “truce of God,” and I am 


must be on the line of levelling up rather glad to think such a phrase can be used 
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with truth for the first time in a century. | and if the bonus we have to give on 
I ask hon. Members on this side who | that account is more, then I would 
oppose the Bill what is their remedy for | rather we gave £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
Ireland? It is said this state of things more, than that the arrangement should 
is a mere subterfuge—a pretence to make | break down and we risk the loan of 
a raid on the British Treasury. I think ! £100,000,000. 

it is impossible to simulate unanimity | 

except on the basis of some principle in, A great deal has been said as to 
which all believe. I do not think much | the effect of this measure on Home 
about the bonus, but the loan isa very Rule. If Home Rule, or a demand 
large matter, and it is right for the sake | for autonomy, rests on the fundamental 
of the taxpayers that we should take | fact that there is a difference between 
every possible measure to ensure success, | the English and the Irish people, then 
and to see that we have proper security. | something in the nature of autonomy 
The real inducement to the landlord does | will come, but if that is not so, the 
not lie in the face of the Bill, as many | demands will die down and the matter 
landlords have considerable mortgages on | wil] not trouble us, and, thenk God, the 
their estates at higher rates than 3{ per | hogey of Home Rule will not trouble us in 
cent. The weakness of the Bill is that the cons ituencies. | wish to con- 


there is no compulsion. It is said you | gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
cannot draw a Bill containing compulsion, | gg way in which he has dealt with 
but you can draw one containing a| the difficult problems which underlie 
penalty on the landlords not selling in yp.6 question of Irish land, and I most 
the same way as is imposed on the heartily congratulate the Irish people on 
tenants in Clause 17. I think the bonus | the remarkable manner in which they 
must be equally divided whatever it is, | have come together in this matter. ‘The 


My real doubt is as to whether the tenants | present state of affairs in Ireland has 


will be able to pay up their instalments. | been called a “ truce of God.” My 
Land-hunger still exists in Ireland, | 


and where it exists it must make 
the tenants weak. We ought not to 
make the terms too high, because if we | 

do there is a great danger of the Bill Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
breaking down before twenty years go’ N.W.) I beg to move the adjournment 
by. Iam informed that the Land Com- ¢¢ the debate. 

missioners have in the past refused 

to ratify bargains under which second 

term rents are to be reduced merely And, it being midnight, the debate 
10 per cent. Such terms have in stood adjourned. 

many cases in the past been reduced by 

the Land Commission, and we ought to| Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 
be very careful on that point in the 

future. I think that 10 per cent. as 


| fervent prayer is that it may not be a 
truce only, but a permanent peace. 


Adjourned at two minutes after 


the minimum reduction ought to be | : 
Twelve o'clock, 


inereased, at any rate, to 15 per ecent., 
Mr. Emmott. 
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HOUSE 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 





UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILL 
BUSINESS. 
Scarborough Gas Bill; as amended, 
considered ; an Amendment made; Bill 
: to be read the third time. 


Government (Ireland) Provi- 
Bill, read the 


Local 
sional Order (No. 2) 
third time, and passed. 


Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway 
Order Confirmation Bill, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 6) Bill, read a second time, and 
committed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 6) Bill, To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
— Government Board for Ireland relating 
< to the urban district of Athy and the 
> rural district of Naas (No. 1), ordered to 
= be brought in by Mr. Attorney-General 
= for Ireland and Mr. Wyndham. 


Spee 


Oil iee 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
~ Orders (No.7) Bill, Toconfirm certain Pro- 
= visional Orders of the Local Government 
> Board for Ireland relating to the urban 
- districts of Ballymena, Ballymoney, 
~ Banbridge, Bangor, Carrickfergus, Dro- 
= more, Holywood, Larne, Lisburn, 
= Newry, Newtownards, Portrush, and 
+ Warrenpoint, and the Counties of 
- Antrim, Armagh, and Down, ordered 
= to be brought in by Mr. Attorney- 
General for Ireland and Mr. Wyndham. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 8) Bill, To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating 
to the urban districts of Armagh, Clona- 
kilty, Fermoy, Kinsale, Lurgan, Ma 


croom, Midleton, Portadown, Queenstown, 
Skibbereen, and Youghal, the Counties 
of Armagh and Cork, and the Kildare 
Drainage District, ordered to be brought | 
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in by Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland 


-and Mr. Wyndham. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 6) Bill, To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating 
to the urban district of Athy and the 
ruraldistrictof Naas (No.1).”” Presented, 
and read the first time; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills, aud to be printed. (Bill 181.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 7) Bill, To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating 
to the urban districts of Ballymena, 
Ballymoney, Banbridge, Bangor, Carrick- 
fergus, Dromore, Holywood, Larne, 
Lisburn, Newry, Newtownards, Portrush, 
and Warrenpoint, and the Counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, and Down. Presented 
and read the first time; to be referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. (Bill 182.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 8) Bill, To confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland relating 
to the urban districts of Armagh, Clona- 
kilty, Fermoy, Kinsale, Lurgan, Mac- 
room, Midleton, Portadown, Queenstown, 
Skibbereen, and Youghal, the Counties of 
Armagh and Cork, and the Kildare 
drainage district. Presented, and read 
the first time; to be referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills 
and to be printed. (Bill 183.) 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP No. 4). 


Mr. KEARLEY reported from the 
Committee on Group No. 4 of Railway 
Bills, That the parties promoting the 
London County Council (Tramways and 
Improvements) Bill had stated that the 
evidence of Walter Tomes, of 6, The 
Grove, Hammersmith; and James 
Joseph Rayner Green, of 12, King 
Street, Hammersmith, was essential to 
their case; and, it having been proved 
that their attendance could not be pro- 
cured without the intervention of the 
House, he had been instructed to move 
that the said Walter Tomes and James 
Joseph Rayner Green do attend the said 
Committee to-morrow, at half-past eleven 
of the clock. 
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Ordered, that Walter Tomes and 
James Joseph Rayner Green do attend 
the Committee on Group No. 4 of Rail- 
way Bills to-morrow, at half-past eleven 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP B.) 

Mr. TENNANT reported from the 
Committee on Group B of Private Bills, 
That, for the convenience of parties, the 
Committee had adjourned till Wednesday 
next, at twelve o'clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Middlesbrough Corporation ___ Bill. 
Reported from the Select Committee on 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills, 
with Amendments; Report to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. 


Stroud District and Cheltenham Tram- 
ways Bill. Reported, with Amendments; | 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


PETITIONS. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Elgin, for alteration ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


COAL MINES REGULATION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Newtown 
(No. 1); Oakengates; White Rose; Arral 
Griffin; Mardy ; Tredegar ; Pochin (No. 
1); Blackwood; Whitworth (No. 2); 
Clyde; Longton (No. 1) Lodge; Sand- 
ford Hill, Longton; No. 1 Pit, Wheat- 
sheaf, Pendlebury ; Newtown (No. 2); 
Bonds Main ; Coalburn ; Carluke ; Leigh ; 
Old Silkstone ; Strafford Main (No. 2) ; 
Forth and Wilsontown; Church Lane, 
Dodworth; Grange Moor; Oldham; 
Wortley aad Farnley ; Wharncliffe Silk- 
stone (No. 2); Bunker's Hill Lodge ; 
Goldenhill ; Kidsgrove; Halmer End; 
Pittshill; Audley ; Rookery, Audley ; 
Brown Edge; Burnley and Sladderhill ; 
Talke (two); Bucknall; Harriseahead ; 
Foxley and Kenmure; Smallthorne ; 
Ford Green ; Jamage, Audley ; Round- 
wood; Wet Earth and Day Eye; 
Alsager Bank; Clay Cross; Sheep- 
bridge (No. 1); Chesterfield ; Cadzow ; 
Gilbertfield ; Llanbradach ; Hill of Beath ; | 
Pleasley ; Walton; Alma; Holmwood ; | 
Glasswell ; Lepton; Bretby ; Granville ; | 
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and, Nadin and Company’s Collieries ; tu 
lie upon the Table. 
COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION 
EXTENSION BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Colchester ; 
and, Todmorden ; to lie upon the Table. 


DETENTION OF POOR PERSONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Fetteresso ; 


Baldernock ; and, Logie ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Elgin, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LANDS VALUATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Elgin, against; to lie 
upon the Table. 
LICENSING LAW (COMPENSATION FOR 
NON-RENEWAL) BILL. 
Two Petitions from Eccles, against ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL. 


Petitions for alteration: from Dun- 
fermline; Cardross; Elgin; and Car- 


| houstie ; to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Bridgeton ; 
Haddington ; and Perth ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. : 

Petition from Stirling, against ; to lie 

upon the Table. 
LONDON EDUCATION BILL. 

Petition from St. Pancras, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 

SISTER BILL. 


Petition from Reading, against ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Murton 
Colliery ; Lea and Holloway; Halitax ; 
Siddal; Dewsbury; Rishton; and Nether- 
thong ; to lie upon the Table. 
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PUBLIC HOUSES (HOURS OF CLOSING) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Aberdeen ; 
Leith; and Dundee; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Questions. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Petitions from Todmorden, for altera- 
tion of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour: from Stockross ; 
and Tongham ; to lie upon the Table. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Petition from Hamilton, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 

Petitions in favour: from Newtown 
(No, 1); Oakengates ; White Rose ; 
Arral Griffin; Mardy ; Tredegar ; Pochin 
(No. 1) ; Blackwood ; Whitworth (No. 2); 
Clyde ; Longton (No. 1) Lodge ; Sandford 
Hill, Longton ; No. 1 Pit, Wheatsheaf, 
Pendlebury ; Newton(No. 2); Bonds Main ; 
Coalburn; Carluke ; Leigh; Old Silk- 
stone ; Strafford Main (No. 2); Forth and 
Wilsontown ; Church Lane, Dodworth ; 
Grange Moor; Oldham ; Wortley and 
Farnley ; Wharncliffe Silkstone (No. 2) ; 
Buaker’s Hill Lodge; Goldenhill ; Kids- 
grove; Halmer End; Pittshill; Audley ; 

lookery, Audley; Brown Edge; 
Burnley and Sladderhill ; Talke; Buck- 
nall; Harriseahead; Foxley and Ken- 
mure; Smallthorne; FordGreen; Jamage, 
Audley; Clay Cross; Sheepbridge (No. 
1) ; Chesterfield; Pleasley ; Gilbertfield ; 
Cadzow; Llanbach; Hill of Beath; 
Lepton ; Holmwood ; Walton ; Glaswell ; 
Bretby ; Nadin and Company’s ; Round- 
wood ; Agecroft; Fenton Lodge; Pen- 
coed ; Middleton; and Granville Collieries : 
to lie upon the Table. 


, REPORTS, ETC. 


——— 


RETURNS 


RAILWAY RETURNS (PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENT). 

Copy presented, of Return relating to 
the railways of the United Kingdom 
for the year 1902 (Preliminary State- 
ment) [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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POOR LAW CHILDREN (COTTAGE 
HOMES). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
— 16th December, 1902; Sir 
Valter Foster|; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 145). 


Questions. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 

Copy ordered, of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in 
the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 4) Bill.—(Mr. Bonar Law.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 

Copy ordered, of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in 
the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) Bill.—(Mr. Bonar Law.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No 6.) BILL. 

Copy ordered, of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in 
the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 6) Bill. —(Wr. Bonar Law.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Status of Storehousemen in Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr Tydvil): 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is now in a position to give a 
reply to the communication receiv ed by 
his Department during July, 1901, from 
the storehousemen and storehouse 
labourers at Portsmouth Docks. 


(Answered by Mr. Arnold-Forster.) | 
have nothing to add as yet to the reply 
given on this subject to the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth on the 22nd April,7 but 
the proposals for the re-organisation of 
the storehouse staff are‘in a forward state. 


Brussels Sugar Convention—Invert Sugar. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W): Toask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
will be necessary, under the provisions of 





+ See page 109. 
312 
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the Brussels Sugar Convention, toplacethe | have a free hand within reasonable limits, 
manufactories of invert sugar in this | and are alive to the importance of the 


country in bond. | question. 
« (Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) The Native and European Quarters at 
answer is in the negative. | Entebbe. 
Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: To ask 
Exchequer Contributions to Ireland. {the Under Secretary of State for 


| Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
that huts have recently been built at 
jhe Enchequer ‘wheh teen ta dott Entebbe for a number of natives belong- 
amount in the last financial year con- | 128 t0 the Uganda Marine, and their 
tributed out of the Imperial Ex- families, in close proximity to the houses 
chequer to Ireland for police, Congested | * Europeans ; and whether, with the 

| view to combating the spread of malaria, 


Districts Board, railways and tramways, | eg ay? . on 
and for other grants-in-aid of local the Foreign Office will direct the removal 


taxation in Ireland; and what would | of these huts to another site. 

have been the amount so contributed if it | 

had been calculated on Ireland’s taxable | (Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The 
capacity, giving in each case the amounts | (uestion of the situation of the native 
separately. settlements at Entebbe is receiving the 
careful attention of the Commissioner 
and the principal medical officer, who 
are in the best position to judge what 
can be done, and have a free hand in 
the matter. 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
setshire, E.): To ask Mr. Chancellor of 


(Answered by Mr. Ritchie.) 1 beg leave 
to refer the hon. Member to House of 
Commons Paper No 256, of 1902, which | 
gives full particulars of the Exchequer | 
issues for Irish services in the year : 
1901-2, the latest year for which the| Duties of Outdoor Postmen at Cork. 
information is yet available. I cannot} Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Cork): To 
undertake to say what would have been | ask the Postmaster-General whether he 
the issues for any of these services in| will state what was the date of the last 
that year if they had been calculated on } general revision of the duties of the out- 
Ireland's taxable capacity. door postmen at Cork, and at what 
intervals revisions usually take place; is 

Water Supply of Entebbe, Uganda. a revision now proceeding ; and if so, 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (Yorkshire, | eM is it expected to become operative. 
Cleveland): To ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he is 
aware that thetownof Entebbe, the admin- 
istrative capital of the Uganda Protectorate, | °* oe : 
has no water supply other than water | Hon ; the last revision took place in 
carried by porters from the lake, and 1894, and a fresh revision should have 
that this water is contaminated by | been undertaken earlier. I had drawn 
sewage ; whether the local medical officers | attention to the oversight before this 
have made any recommendations on this notice appeared upon the Paper. 
subject ; and if so, whether their re- 
commendations will be carried into effect. Indian Railway Service. 

Mr. THEODORE TAYLOR (Lanca- 

(Answered by Lord Cranborne.) The | shire, Radcliffe) : To ask the Secretary of 
water supply at Entebbe is receiving the | State for India whether he is aware that 
attentive consideration of the Com-| Mr. Hodson, Officiating Secretary to the 
missioner and his medical advisers.| Government of India in the Railway 
Suggestions have been made for bringing | Department, presided over the railway 
the water in pipes from some distance | conference at Delhi regarding the in- 
out in the lake and for digging wells, but | creased employment of Europeans in the 
hitherto the reports we have received | Indian State Railways, and will he state 
upon the quality of the water have not | whether this conference was held with 
been unfavourable. The local authorities! the sanction of the Secretary of State ; 


(Answered by Mr. Austen Chamberlaan.) 
A scheme for the revision of the outdoor 
force at Cork is now under considera- 
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and whether he will take steps to prevent 
any race preference being shown as re- 
gards employment in the Indian railway 
service. 


(Answered by Seeretary Lord George 
Hamilton.) The Conference met to 
discuss certain representations received 
from the Anglo-Indian Association as to 
the possible employment of Eurasians on 
Indian railways. I have no information 
as to who may have presided at the 
meeting. The Government of India 
have informed me that the resolutions 
of the Conference were referred to the 
railway managers, and that no action by 
them for the present is contemplated. 


Military Courts-Martial. 


Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state the number of Court- 
martial proceedings which in the years 
1900, 1901, and 1902 respectively were 
submitted to the Judge Advocate- 
(seneral’s Department in London; in 
how many cases in each year findings 
were quashed; and in how many cases 
in which soldiers were sentenced the 
punishment or part of it had been served 
before the findings were quashed, or 
before a remission of the whole or part 
of the sentence. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The number of Courts-martial received in 
the Judge Advocate-General’s office, and 
of convictions wholly quashed, were as 
follows :—1900, 17,711 Courts-martial, 
47 quashed ; 1901, 19,349 Courts-martial, 
67 quashed ; 1902, 14,732 Courts-martial, 
47 quashed. In all cases where a sentence 
of imprisonment had been confirmed and 
then ultimately quashed by the Judge 
Advocate-General a certain, though 
never very great, portion of the sentence 
had necessarily been served. The cases 
in which sentences were quashed were, in 
almost all cases, due to some want of 
legality in the procedure. 


Recognition of Services of Militia Officers 
in South Africa. 


Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): To ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
any of the recommendations of the. 
commanding officers of Militia battalions 
that went to South Africa in 1901 have | 
been favourably considered ; and whether | 
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the services of these commanding officers 
have received any recognition. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
The reply is in the affirmative. Three 
commanding officers received rewards, 
and in all but one of the units which went 
out during 1901 officers or men received 
rewards. Six units which went out in 
December 1901 were placed in the same 
category as those which went out in 1902, 
the conditions being the same. 


South African War—Rewards and 
Promotions. 

Mr. YERBURGH: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he will state 
what number of officers and men served 
in South Africa in the Regular forces, 
in the Militia (including officers serving 
with, and Militia Reserve drafted to, 
Regular units), in the Yeomanry, in the 
Volunteers, and in the Irregular forces, 
respectively ; and what were the number 
of promotions and rewards conferred 
upon each force. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick.) 
I doubt if it would be to the public ad- 
vantage to compile such a table as is 
proposed. In order to give a just com- 
parison, the distribution of these forces 
in South Africa and their relative ex 
posure to war risks would have to b- 
estimated, those circumstances having 
largely influenced the recommendations 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 


Employment of Foreigners by Transvaal 
Government. 


Sir ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): To ask the Secretary ot 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware of the preference given to foreigners 
for employment by Government in 
the Transvaal, and to the fact that 
during the last few months seven (ier- 
mans and other foreigners have Leen 
appointed in the Surveyor-General’s 
Department ; and if so, whether he will 
use his influence to obtain, if not pre- 
ference, at least equality of treatment 
for British subjects in such appoint- 
ments for the future. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 
There is no foundation for the statement 
that preference is given to foreigners. 
Only one official of German origin is 
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employed in the Surveyor-Generals | 
Department, and he is a natu:alised | 
British subject of good qualifications. It 
is not intended to employ other than 
British subjects in the Government 
service of the Transvaal. 


Midwives Board. 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): To ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether the Midwives 
Board, appointed under the provisions of 
the Midwives Act which came into force 
on Ist April, has held any meetings since 
that date; and, if so, when the minutes 
of such meetings will be issued for infor- 
mation. 


(Answered by Sir William Anson.) 
The Midwives Board has met several 
times since the Ist of April for the 
purpose, among other things, of framing 
rules under the third section of the Act. 
These rules when approved by the Privy 
Council will be published, but the minutes 
of the Board’s meetings are for the 
exclusive information of the Board. 


Preservation of Historic Buildings. 


Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): To 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the proposals 
to erect a building in a modern style 
close to Shakespeare’s birthplace house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, he wil! consider the 
advisability of appointing a committee to 
inquire into the propriety of establishing 
a national trust for the consecration of 
buildings of historical or biographical 
interest within the United Kingdom. 


(Answered by Mr. A. J. Balfour.) I 
sympathise with the hon. Member in 
what I take to be the hon. Member's 
object, but I am not clear as to the 
methods by which he proposes to carry 
it out nor as to the precise meaning he 
attaches to the word “consecration.” If 
this is to include purchase, compulsory 
or otherwise, by the State of all buildings 
now in private ownership which are of 
historical or biographical interest, the 
scheme seems to be impracticable. If 
it falls short of this it will hardly be 
efficacious. 
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New Naval Base on the Forth—-Garden 
Cities. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, in connection with the proposed 
Naval base north of the Forth, it is 
intended to acquire sufficient land for the 
erection of dwellings for the officers and 
workpeople ; and whether the opportunity 
can be taken to build the new town on 
scientific principles according to the plans 
in Mr. Howard's work on Garden Cities. 


*THE SECRETARY To toe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. ARNoLD- Forster, Belfast, 
W.): Until the Naval Establishments at 
Rosyth are laid out, it is not possible 
to say, how much land will be avail- 
able for residential dwellings. The 
suggestion contained in the latter part 
of the Question will then be considered. 


West India Dock—Admiralty Stationery 
Store Staff. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he is aware that 
on the occasion of a first-class ware- 
houseman, who was in charge of the 
Admiralty stationery store at the West 
India Dock Naval Department, being 
transferred to a foreign station, a 
labourer with only nine months’ service 
was placed in charge of the store, whilst 
the claims of men with from three to 
seven years’ service were overlooked, and 
whether, seeing that as a consequence a 
second class storehouseman with ten 
years’ service has resigned, he will make 
inquiry into the claims of the men passed 
over. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The hon. 
Member’s (Question appears to be based 
on inaccurate information. The arrange- 
ment referred to is a purely temporary 
one made pending the arrival of a store- 
houseman from a foreign station, and the 
statement that the labourer placed in 
charge of the store has only nine months’ 
service is incorrect. The only store- 
houseman who has recently retired was 
already considerably beyond the ordinary 
age for retirement, and was, moreover, 
in temporary charge of the store at the 


| date of his ceasing duty. 
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1509 Questions. 
Obsolete War Ships. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER FURNESS 
(Hartlepool): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether the stipulation 


in the disposal of obsolete war ships that | 


the vessels should be broken up in the 
United Kingdom is abrogated in the case 
of the sales of vessels to take place on 
the 13th at Devonport. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The 
reply to the hon. Member’s Question is 
in the attrmative, but the sale will be 
subject to conditions which will prevent 
any use being made of these ships, and 
will ensure their being broken up within 
i stipulated time. 


Government Contracts and the Employ- 
ment of Women. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has _ been 
drawn to the employment of women at 
12s. per week in the manufacture of 
sword bayonets by Messrs. Chapman, of 
Woodside Lane, Sheffield, in room of 
men who were receiving 35s. per week ; 
and will he say what action he proposes 
tuking in the matter. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
rHE WAR OFFICE (Lord STANLey, 
Lancashire, Westhoughton) : In reply to 
inquiries Mr. J. A. Chapman states that 
most of the methods he is using are 
entirely new and different from those 
adopted by the few other makers of 
sword bayonets, in some cases rendering 
skiled labour absolutely unnecessary, 
und that in consequence he is employing 
four women; that the statement that 
he is paying 12s. to women for work 
previously done by men at 35s. is not 
correct ; and that he is paying the same 
rate as other manufacturers, both for 
skilled and for unskilled labour. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Have the terms 
of the contract been revised, or are Messrs. 
Chapman receiving the same _ prices 
while paying lower wages to women ! 


Lorp STANLEY: Messrs. Chapman 
are julfilling ul! the conditions of the 
contract. 
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Military Service in India. 


| Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
'I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can name the exceptional 
circumstances under which it is proposed 
to take for service in India men who 
have been enlisted for three years only. 


Lorp STANLEY : Circumstances may 
arise which might make this course 
necessary, and the answer given was 
intended to convey that we do not debar 
ourselves from taking such action. 


Transvaal Mines. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can inform the House what 
legislation is now in force in the Trans- 
vaal with regard to the ventilation of 
mines and protection of workers ; and by 
what means and to what extent it is 
enforced. : 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CuampBer.aln, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The law in force is No. 
12 of 1898, and the Department of 
inines is responsible for its administration. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE: Can _ hon. 
Members interested in the question see 
the law } 3 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : [If there is 
no copy in the Library I will see that 
one is placed there. 


Trinidad Riots. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): ] 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Water Ordinance, 
which the Governor of Trinidad in 
Council recently sought to impose on the 
people of Port of Spain, received his 
sanction, and will he state the number 
of deaths which up to the present time 
have resulted from the riots of the 23rd 
March, and the value of the public 
property destroyed. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The Port of 
Spain Waterworks Bill was not submitted 
to me before its introduction into the 
legislature. Such a course in regard to 
a Bill of purely local interest would have 
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been unusual and unnecessary. The | 
statement that the Governor sought to | 
impose this Bill on the peop‘e is not) 
accurate, but the whole circumstances 
will form the subject of consideration by 
the Commission which is now sitting, 
and it would be improper to enter on 
any discussion of the matter pending 
their report. The number of deaths 
which have resulted from the riot of the 
23rd of March up to the 24th is fifteen. 
No information has been received as 
to the value of the public property 
destroyed. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked whether the Governor of 
Trinidad was still acting as Governor. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Certainly. 


Delhi Railway Conference. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is in a 
position to state the views of the 
Government of India with reference to 
the resolutions passed by the Railway 
Conference at Delhi, in January last, 
recommending the adoption of certain 
racial distinctions in appointments to 
the administrative staff of the 
Indian State railways; whether it is 
intended that this policy should be 
applied to the other two classes of 
Indian railways, the guaranteed and 
subsidised, w th or without reference to 
the boards of these raiiways in this 
country ; whether he can state the 
preliminary estimate, by percentage or 
otherwise, of the additional cost which 
the carrying out of these suggested 
changes would entail in the working 
tharges of the railways concerned ; and 
whether he will lay Papers before the 
House on the subject. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord GeEorGE HAmILTon, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The Conference 
referred to met to discuss certain repre- 
sentations received from the Anglo- 
Indian Association as to the employ- 
ment of Eurasians on Indian railways 
The resolutions passed by the Con- 
ference were circulated to the managers 
of the railways. No action by the, 
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Government of India has been taken, or 
at present is contemplated. 


Famine in Central Africa. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will he state what action 
has been taken to protect against 
starvation the 20,000 people in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate who 
are affected by the famine at Ruo and 
Lower Shiré ; and will he say what has 
been the increase in the mortality on 
account of this famine. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Lord CRANBORNE, Rochester) : The 
searcity is at present confined to the two 
southern most districts of the Protectorate, 
whilst in the north there are good crops. 
Relief works have been organised at 
Chiromo, giving assistance to200 families, 
and affording the means of any further 
relief that may become necessary. The 
administration is also prepared to make 
free issues of rice if required. It is 
hoped that in connection with the re- 
cruiting of 1,000 natives for labour in 
the South African mines, a large num- 
ber of families will become independent 
of relief, and the construction of the 
railway to Blantyre about to be com- 
menced will probably make all assistance 
from Government needless. 


Railways in Uganda. 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL (York- 
shire, Cleveland): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government pro- 
pose to construct a railway from Lalie 
Victoria to Lake Albert in the Uganda 
Protectorate; and if so, what is the 
estimated co-t of such a line. 


Lorp CRANBORNE: No, Sir; His 
Majesty’s Government have no such 
intention. 


Income Tax Inquiry. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chance!lor of the Exchequer 
if he can say when the suggested 
inquiry into the machinery of the 
Income Tax, and which inquiry has 
been demanded for years past, is likely 
to take place. 
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*THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Rircuir, Croydon): | 
am not in a position to make any state- 
ment as to when the inquiry into the 
machinery of the Income Tax will take 
place, and I would ask the House to 
have some little patience. As they will 
understand, I have others to communi- 
cate with, and the thing cannot be done 
in a hurry. But I assure the House 
that I sincerely desire that it should be 
done. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Will the Committee be appointed 
this session ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Oh, undoubtedly ; I 
hope so. 


Questions. 


Cross Channel Transit of Irish Live Stock. 

Mr. JOYCE (Limerick) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has any official reports show- 
ing how far the regulations made by the 
Departmental Committee on cross-channel 
transit of live stock have been carried 
out in respect to vessels engaged in the 
live stock carrying trade between Ireland 
and Great Britain ; whether he can state 
how many prosecutions have been in- 
stituted for violations of those regulations ; 
whether he is aware that complaints are 
made respecting the survey of those 
vessels ; and whether he can take measures 
to prevent suffering being inflicted on 
live stock through neglect of the regula- 
uions, 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): This Question is one which 
concerns the Board of Agriculture, from 
whom I have received the following reply. 
The carriage of live stock between Eng- 
land and Ireland is regulated by the 
Animals (Transit and General) Order of 
1895, and a corresponding Order for 
Ireland, which embody as far as is 
possible the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee which sat in the 
previous year. The trade in question is 
kept under close and continuous obser- 
vation by Inspectors of the Board of 
Agriculture and of the Irish Department 
of Agriculture, additions to the staff 
having been authorised for the purpose. 
It is not possible to give any statistics of 
the number of prosecutions which have , 
taken place for offences against the Order. | 
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| They may be instituted both by the 
_ local authorities and by privateindividuals. 
_As a rule, however, the representations 
made from time to time to owners of 
vessels have been satisfactorily met, and 
the need for prosecution has therefore 
not generally arisen. No complaints 
respecting the survey of vessels appear 
to have been received. The two Depart- 
ments concerned are most anxious to do 
all that is practicable to prevent the 
occurrence of loss and suffering in con- 
nection with the trade, and would be 
glad to receive any suggestions and re- 
commendations which those concerned 
may be able to make for its improvement. 


Questions. 


Wages of the Rural Postmen in 
Northumberland. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster-General if he will explain 
why rural postmen at Barrasford, Felton, 
Wark, Bellingham, and Humshaugh have 
not been paid the higher maximum intro- 
duced by Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee ; 
and whether he will cause the payment of 
arrears to be made to those postmen who 
were at the time of the introduction of 
the present scale at the maximum, or 
have since reached it. 


THe POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Worcestershire, 
E.): There is no question of arrears in 
the cases referred to by the hon. Member. 
The situations filled by the postmen in 
question will in future, as vacancies 
oceur, carry fixed wages instead of a 
scale ; but this alteration does not affect 
the present holders, who were allowed to 
retain their former scale with a maximum 
of 19s. In the course of last year it was 
found that the circumstances were such 
as to justify an increase of this maximum 


to 20s, and authority was given 
accordingly. 
Mr. BURT: Will the Committee 


which the right hon. Gentleman is about 
to appoint have power to deal with 
matters of this kind ? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
Yes, Sir; they will have power to take 
evidence and make recommendations to 
me but not, of course, power to deal with 
them of their own motion. This is one 
of the kind of cases which the men by 
their representatives can bring before the 
Committee. 
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Glycerinated Calf Lymph. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he will 
explain why the money paid by the Local 
Government Board for 
glycerinated calf lymph is not shown in 
the Estimates under appropriations in 
aid ; and will he state the amount thus 
received for the last financial year. 


THE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. WALTER 
Lone, Bristol, S.): No money is received 
by my Department from the Local 
Government Board for Scotland in 
respect of glycerinated calf lymph. 


Avoch (Ross-shire) Harbour. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 


Advocate if he will state what sum the 
Fishery -Board for Scotland propose to 
provide in aid of the construction of a 
harbour at Avoch, Ross-shire. 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): At a 
meeting held in January, 1902, the 
Fishery Board delayed consideration of 
an application for a grant-in-aid of the 
cost of constructing a harbour at Avoch, 
Ross-shire, until a Provisional Order had 
been obtained, and the Rev. Mr. Philip 
was informed accordingly. 


Inebriates’ Home in Scotland. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, seeing that in the Vote for 
the Office of Secretary for Scotland there 
appears an item of £2,300 under Sub- 
head G for expenses under the Inebriates 
Acts, will he state the number of certi- 
fied inebriate reformatories referred to, 
and the amount which it is proposed to 
contribute to each. 


Mer. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: Up to 
the present the only institution certified 
by the Secretary for Scotland under the 
provisions of the Inebriates Acts is the 
certified reformatory at Girgenti in Ayr- 
shire, managed by the Corporation of 
Glasgow. The sum expended under the 
head of State contributions and inspec- 
tion in the year ended 31st March, 1903, 
amounted to £1,302 18s, 2d. Applica- 
tions from other authorities have been 
received, but it is impossible to say how 
the Vote for 1903-4 will be allocated. 
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Lymph Supplies for Scotland. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, seeing that a sum of £155 
appears in the Estimates for the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, under 
Sub-head D, as the cost of vaccine 


‘lymph and glycerinated calf lymph, will 


he state the entire cost of the lymph 


‘annually supplied to the Local Govern- 


ment Board for Scotland. 


Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
amount expended hy the Board in 
respect of glycerinated calf lymph and 
vaccine lymph during the year ended 
31st March Jast was £120 14s, 3d. 


Ulster Winter Assizes. 

Mr. WOOD (Down, E.): I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney-General for Ireland, if any, 
and what, arrangements have bern made 
for the trial of civil business at the 
Ulster Winter Assizes. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. ATkKtnson, Londonderry, 
N.): No arrangements have yet been 
made. Several suggestions which have 
been put forward have to be considered. 


Mr. WOOD: But is it the intention 
of the executive to provide for the hear- 
ing of civil business at the Ulster Winter 
Assizes ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: To answer that 
would be to answer the Question on the 


Paper. 


River Bann Floods. 


*Mr. CHARLES C. CRAIG (Antrim, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chiet Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
will say when legislation for the abate- 
ment of the flooding caused by the over- 
flowing of the River Bann and of Lough 
Neagh will be introduced. 


Mr. WOOD: May I, at the sametime, 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, when he proposes 
to introduce the Bil! to abate the flood- 
ing which has caused, and is causing, 
loss to the occupiers of land in the 
vicinity of Lough Neagh, the scheme for 
which was approved by the First Lord of 
the Treasury in the year 1888; and it 
he will recommend that those occupiers 
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be relieved from their present annual | fications, and religion of the resident 
payments pending the passing of the magistrates in Ireland appointed to this 
promised Bill. | office within the past twelve months. 


aa . ‘ | 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE-| Mr. WYNDHAM: I have forwarded 
LAND (Mr. WynpHam, Dover): In) to the hon. Gentleman a return contain- 
reply to these Questions, I shall consiver | ing this information. 
the question of assisting these projects 
out of the funds provided by the Develop. Election of Petty Sessions Clerk, 
ment Grant Bill, should that measure | Co. Mayo 
become law. The answer to the con- | : . 7 
cluding inquiry in the second Question! Mr. O KELLY (Mayo, N): I 
is in the negative. beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
|Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 

Sligo Grazing Lands. | state (1) when Mr. Jacob Beckett, J.P., 

Mr. O’DOWD (Sligo, S.): I beg to Ballyvary, Castlebar, was appointed to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord|the Commission of the Peace for the 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has ; county of Mayo, (2) the number of his 
received a resolution from the Sligo | attendances at Castlebar Petty Sessions 
Rural District Council relative to the | each year since his appointment up to 
sub-division amongst small farmers and | 20th February, 1902, and (3) whether 
labourers of the Knocalassa and other | his qualification to vote at the election of 
similar grazing ranches in the county of | Petty Sessions Clerk for Castlebar 
Sligo; and if so. will he state what) District is an attendance or a residen- 


action, if any, will be taken in the tial one. 


matter. 
Mr. WYNDHAM: 24th October, 
Mr WYNDHAM: The resolution has | 1899. He attended Castlebar Petty 
been received. ‘The sale of the estate Sessions four, six and four times during 
containing the farm at Knocalassa has | each of the three years ended 19th 
not yet been brought before the Land | February, 1900, 1901, and 1902, re- 
Commission. The estate is administered | spectively. His qualification to vote at 
in the Land Judge’s Court, and any | the election in question would appear 
application respecting this farm, in the | to be on the ground of attendance at 
direction suggested in the Question, | Petty Sessions. 


should be made to the Land Judge in! 


the ordinary manner. Mr. Heraghty, J.P. 
Mr. OKELLY: I beg to ask 
Ireland and the St. Louis Exhibition. ithe Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg tenant of Ireland, if he will state the 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | number of attendances at Castlebar Petty 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Irish De-| Sessions made by Mr. Thomas Heraghty, 


partment of Agriculture will take steps J.P., Chairman 3allinrobe — District 
to havea special exhibit of Irish industries | Council, since his appointment as Chair- 
at the St. Louis Exhibition. | man of the Ballinrobe District Council up 


to 25th February, 1903. 
Mr. WYNDHAM: I am not yet in a! ni ™ 
position to make a statement on this | Mr. WYNDHAM: Ten. 


subject ; negotiations are still in pro- | 


gress. Irish National Schools Inspectors’ 
| Reports. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I will) Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
put another question later on. | W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
; f , the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
Irish Resident Magistrates. ‘will state when the Inspectors of 


Mr. WOOD: I beg toask the Chief Sec- | National Schools in Ireland sent their 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland | reports for the year 1901 to the Board of 
whether he can state the names, quali- | Education. 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: There is no date | 


fixed for the making of such reports. I 
will inquire as to the particular report 
which the hon. Member may have in 
view, if he will send me details. 


Farranes Licensing Prosecution. 


Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to a case 
heard at Shandangan Petty Sessions on 
Tuesday, 7th April, in which Sergeant 
Glynn, Crookstown, charged Mrs. 
Catherine O’Leary, of Farranes, with a 
breach of the Licensing Act ; whether 
he is aware that the sergeant, for the 
purposes of the prosecution, represented 
on the day previous to the alleged offence 
that he was going on leave; and that he 
subsequently, on the morning of the 
Sunday on which the alleged breaches 
of the Licensing Act occurred, entered 
through a window of an unoccupied house 
from which the licensed premises could 
be observed, and though he saw several 
offences against the Licensing Act com- 
mitted, took no steps to prevent them ; 
and whether, seeing that it is an official 
instruction to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary that their duties are preventive 
as well as repressive, will he state what 
action it is proposed to take in reference 
to the conduct of Sergeant Glynn. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The facts are 
stated with substantial accuracy. The 
sergeant, in explanation, reports that the 
Licensing Acts were systematically broken 
in this locality, and that as the move- 
ments of the police were closely watched, 
it became necessary for him to resort to 
stratagem in order to cope with the evil. 
It would have been better had he entered 
the licensed premises when people were 
observed on them; but the Inspector- 
(reneral is satisfied that he was actuated 
by good intentions and zeal for the 
public interests, and it is not proposed 
to take any further action in the matter. 


Mr. SHEEHAN: What right had he 
to enter these unoccupied premises 4 


Mr. WYNDHAM: My reply covers 
that question. 


the House. 


Foreign Orders—Acceptance by British 
flicials. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, is he aware of the Foreign 
Office Regulation, dated 23rd June 1898, 
and now in force, which declares that 
permission will not be given to any 
subject of His Majesty to accept a 
Foreign Order from the Sovereign of any 
foreign country, except in the case of the 
chief of a complimentary mission, or of a 
military or naval attaché on the termina- 
tion of his appointment, and of the estab- 
lished rule that no British Ambassador 
shall accept an Order from the Sovereign 
to whose Court he is accredited ; will he 
explain how it has occurred that the 
British Ambassador at Rome has accepted 
from His Majesty the King of Italy the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of St. 
Maurice ; and is it proposed in future to 
depart from the established practice and 
to rescind the existing regulations ; and, 
if so, by what new practice and regula- 
tions will they be replaced. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHE TREASURY (Mr. A. J. 
BALFouR, Manchester, E.): I am aware 
of the Foreign Office regulations with 
regard to the acceptance of Foreign 
Orders by His Majesty’s representatives 
abroad ; but I think it will be recognised 
that the special circumstances of the 
King’s recent visit to the King of Italy 
justified a departure from the general 
rule. It is not proposed to make any 
change in the existing practice. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is possible, 
and I hope almost certain, that the 
debate on the Irish Land Bill will finish 
at half-past seven to-morrow. In that 
case I shall commence the discussion on 
the Budget Resolutions at the Evening 
Sitting to-morrow and continue it on 
Tuesday next. Monday next will be 
devoted to Supply. 


Sirk H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I presume it is only 
conjecture on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the debate will close to- 
morrow afternoon. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is hypo- 
thetical, but I think it would be greatly 
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to the convenience of the House if it 
were possible to come to some such ar- 
rangement. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Are we to understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman expects the 
3udget Resolutions to be finished in an | 
evening sitting ? 


Mr. A. 


said so. 


J. BALFOUR: I have not 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I think they might be. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The arrange- 
ment is dependent upon the conclusion of 
the debate on the Land Bill by the 
dinner-hour. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intend to 
force the Budget Resolutions through at 
an evening sitting ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Some men are 
optimists and some are pessimists. I 
belong to the pessimistic order ; my right 
hon. friend belongs to the happier order. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel: That they had 
appointed Mr. Stuart-Wortley to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee for 
the consideration of Bills relating to Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure, in the place of Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON reported: That 
they had appointed Sir James Fergusson 
to act as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of Bills 
relating to Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing), Shipping, and Manu- 
factures, at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the Employment of Children 
Bill, in the place of Mr. John Edward 
Ellis. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


NEW BILL. 


MILITARY LANDS BILL. 


“To amend the Military Lands Acts, | 
1892 to 1900, with respect to the | 
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acquisition of Land for Military Pur- 
poses,” presented by Mr. Charles Allen ; 
supported by Mr. Russell Rea ; to be read 
a second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bull 184.} . 


Contribution (Guarantee). 


SOUTH AFRICAN LOAN AND WAR 
CONTRIBUTION [GUARANTEE. } 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


{[Mr. J. W. Lowrner 
Penrith) in the Chair. } 


(Cumberland, 


THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have some little 
hesitation in addressing the Committee at 
this stage and in making a statement with 
reference to the proposed loan, because | 
have already presented to the House, in 
the form of Blue-books, all the information 
which directly relates to the subject ; and 
although, of course, I am most anxious to 
give any further explanation which may 
be desired, to add anything in my power 
to the information already conveyed, I 
am afraid that, in making a general state- 
ment, I may indulge in some needless 
repetition and to that extent weary the 
House. On the other hand, I have felt 
that the House would probably on the 
whole be glad that I should make some- 
thing like a summary of the whole of the 
circumstances which have led to the loan, 
how it is that His Majesty’s Government 
have undertaken this obligation, and that 
[ should say something more as to the 
present condition of the two colonies 
which we are seeking to benefit. I am 
afraid that in carrying out my intention, 
I shail stray a little from the direct course 
of the debate based on the Resolution 
before the Committee ; but, at the same 
time, matters in South Africa are so 
closely interwoven that, if I do stray, 
these excursions will not be objected to 
seriously. Let me say, in the first place, 
that this loan, which is, as the Committee 


_ knows, a guaranteed loan of £35,000,000, 


for the purpose of the two colonies, is 


_ closely connected with the question of the 
| war contribution. 
dealing today with the raising of the 


It is true we are not 


loan of £30,000,000, which will be 
required in order to pay the British 
Exchequer the contribution the colonies 
are willing to make; but the whole 
arrangement must be treated together ; 
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and I might almost say that the support 
of the Committee to the loan which is now 
under consideration is indeed conditional 
upon the contribution of £30,000,000 to 
which I have referred. I think it would 


be most convenient, therefore, if I deal in | 


the first instance with the circumstances 
attending this proposal on behalf of the 
two colonies to contribute the substantial 


sum of £30,000,000 towards the expenses | 


of the war. The Committee is aware 
that during, and subsequently to, the 
war, the Government have constantly 
declared that it was their policy to secure 
this substantial contribution. They have 
done that through the mouth of my right 
hon. friend the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and also in the speeches I 
myself have made. But we have always 
laid down two conditions on which alone 
we thought it possible to obtain this 
assistance for the British Exchequer. The 
first condition was that we do not 
intend to impose any additional taxation 
in the Transvaal beyond the 10 per cent. 
profit tax that we have put on the 
mining industry, and, as regards that, I 
do not think there ever has been, or can 
be, any difference of opinion. The whole 
burden of taxation in the Transvaal was 
excessively high. There is no other 
country or population or colony which is 
subjected to anything like the same taxa- 
tion per head as the population of the 
Transvaal. These burdens affect, in the 
most serious degree, the cost of living, 
and the comfort, the happiness, and the 
welfare of the people; and I think it 
will be recognised that we were right, 
even while the war was going on, in 
saying that we did not intend, when the 
war was over, to impose a heavier burden 
in the shape of additional taxation upon 
the existing sources of revenue in the 
Transvaal. Of course that did not mean 
that the revenue was not expected to 
increase, but it meant that we were not 
going to invent new taxation for the 
purpose of a contribution from the 
colony to this country, or were going to 
make personal pressure on the individual 
in the Transvaal any heavier than it had 
been under the old administration. The 
second condition which we ourselves laid 
down for our own guidance and control 
was that in asking for a contribution 
from the Transvaal for the expenses of 
the war, we shou!d not put upon them 
any obligation which would hinder the 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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| prompt and sufficient development of the 
country. That has always been a car. 
dinal feature of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 


No one who has not studied this ques- 
tion carefully on the spot, or even at 
home, can form a conception of the 
extremely backward state of our new 
colonies—backward, I mean, having regari 
to all the circumstances of the cases. This 
is not a poor country. It is a country 
of enormous potential wealth, whether 
you look at it from the point of view of 
its mineral resources or of its possible 
agricultural productions. But in regard 
to both, owing to circumstances which I 
need not now develop, the progress made 
in the expenditure of the capital neces- 
sary for the development of its natural 
wealth has, up to the present time, been 
very slight indeed, and, in our opinion, 
one of the great securities for the future 
| peace of our new colonies is to be found 
in the development of their prosperity. 
The first security for peace in any 
country is that the people shall be pros- 
perous, and, therefore, contented. In my 
judgment, there is every prospect of the 
greatest prosperity, not only for the 
present population of the Transvaal, but 
tor a largely increased population ; but 
that depends on the development of all 
those accessories to industry and pro- 
duction which only the investment of a 
| large amount of capital can secure. Our 
view has been that, in the near future, 
sums which I am almost afraid to name 
will be required, and can be profitably 
expended either by individuals or by the 
State. It is probable that, in the first 
instance, at any rate, it is to the State 
that we must look, in an undeveloped 
country, of this kind to find the requisite 
capital. That, bear in mind, has always 
been our experience in regard to our 
experiments and our great successes in 
colonisation. We sometimes make the 
mistake of attributing to our colonies 
and to undeveloped protectorates and 
lands powers and facilities which 
are only possessed by a rich and 
civilised and old country like our own. 
When you are dealing with these new 
| lands, unless the State can come in and 
act as the beneficent landowner would 
‘act, and find the capital to develop the 
estate, there is no probability that in 
any reasonable time any good results 
| would be attained. We have found, as 
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I have said, that in all our colonies, and | 
still more our children have found it in | 
| the Committee will always bear in mind 


those self-governing colonies which we 
have handed over to their local admin- 
istration — in Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa itself, the State has inter- 
vened and found the capital by which 
the prosperity of the colony has been 
secured, Enormous sums are required 
in South Africa for the development of 
this vast, rich, undeveloped estate. They 
are required for railways. At the present 
moment, in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies, there is little but the 
main lines of communication. Vast 
spaces of country, which is undoubtedly 
as fertile as any country in the world, 
are waiting for the means of communi- 
cation before they can be brought into 
cultivation. What is the good of grow- 
ing cabbages on the veldt which sell at 
half-a-crown in Johannesburg if there is 
no railway to take them there, and if the 
only way to bring them to the population 
in want of them is by the process of 
ox wagons and all the difficulties of 
unfinished roads. Therefore, great rail- 
way development is the ficst and most 
essential feature of any policy of the 
kind that I am describing. The railway 
must be fed by roads. 
personal experience of roads in the 


Transvaal—not, I believe, in the worst 


districts ; but I can say that they are 
open, at all events, to improvement, and 
Ihave no doubt that a very large sum 
of money might properly and wisely be 
spent in putting into fitting condition 
these useful means of transport. 

Then there is the much larger question 


of irrigation. In such an enormous country 
as I am referring to, of all varieties of 


climate, soil, and cultivation, it is im- | 


possible to doubt that there are, at the 
present time, vast spaces of land which 
are just as fertile as those places in Egypt 
which, under British rule, have been 
made to blossom like the rose, having 
previously been nothing more nor less 
than desert ; and the one thing wanted 
in a great part of South Africa is water. 


Under anything like a proper system of | 
irrigation, there is no doubt whatever | 


that South Africa, which at present is 
depending for all the necessities of life, 
for its corn, for its flour, for its meat, for 
everything, in fact, upon foreign supplies, 
would not only be able to find every- 
thing necessary for its own population, 
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I have had scme . 


| stood what these schemes mean. 
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but might probably become an important 
exporter. On the question of irrigation, 


that I am speaking of results which have 
been achieved in a few weeks, and within 
a few months after a great, desolating 
war. But already, in regard to this 
question of irrigation, considerable experi- 
ments have been tried, and always with 
the best results. In some score or more 
of cases, employment has been found for 
the bywoners. For the prisoners and 
other members of that class who have 
returned to their homes, employment 
has been found in making dams on a 
small scale, to secure the irrigation of 
what are comparatively small areas. It 
is believed that when these dams are 
completed, those who have been employed 
in making them will be the settlers on 
the irrigated land thus created, and will 
ultimately become the owners of the 
land they themselves have thus helped to 
make fertile. Let me say, in order to 
avoid misapprehension, they have been 
well paid for doing it. It has not been 
done in the sense in which it is pointed 
out sometimes that it was done in Ireland, 
at the tenants’ own cost ; but wages have 
been paid to them in order to provide 
them with subsistence during a short 
period of temporary necessity, from which 
I hope they profit, not only by the wages 
they receive, but by their establishment 
on the land which they have helped 
to improve. That has been done in a 
considerable number of cases, but on a 
comparatively small scale. But no one 
who is connected with the administration 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
has any doubt that in course of time it 
will be most desirable that these experi- 
ments should be carried out on a large 
scale. In one of the recent letters I 
received from Lord Milner he referred to 
a scheme which was under his considera- 
tion for the embankment of the Vaal, 
which would, if it were successful, make 
a rich and enormous expanse of territory, 
and so provide means for a great addi- 
tional population. 


There is another source of expenditure 
to which I look forward as calculated im- 
mensely to raise the whole status of the 
new colonies, and that is the schemes of 
land settlement which at present are only 
in their infancy. Let it be clearly under- 
It is not 
an attempt by the British Government— 
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an attempt which would be utterly foolish 
and ridiculous, and which has never 
been entertained by any person with any 
knowledge of the facts—to swamp the 
Boer population. Nothing of the kind 
would be possible in my opinion, nothing 
of the kind would be desirable. But you 
have got this enormous country, at 
present so sparsely inhabited that over 
vast tracts you cannot see a house or the 
smoke of a chimney, which, nevertheless, 
has been proved to be extraordinarily 
rich and capable of a great and increasing 
production. It is desirable to bring in a 
larger population, ir order to develop this 
country which otherwise must remain in 
its present condition. That pupulation, so 
brought in, will be, to a large extent, 
British. I hope we may anticipate that ; 
and that would be a good thing. I have 
had some experience in this matter in 
visiting some of the settlements already 
created and one interesting incident, I 
might mention to the Committee. In a 
great settlement of bywoners and others 
in the neighbourhood of Potchefstroom, I 
was told by Boers, not by Englishmen or 
officials, who might be prejudiced, that 
the settlement had already derived the 
greatest possible advantage from the 
accidental fact that a few families of 
Italian settlers had been placed on the 
same ground. I was assured that the 
example they gave of activity and energy, 
and the superior methods they brought to 
bear on the cultivation, had already had 
marvellous effects on their Boer comrades, 
and that the prosperity of the settlement 
was likely to owe a good deal to this in- 
troduction of new blood ; and the same 
people, and others in the course of my 
travels, [found perfectly ready to welcome 
new blood, expressing a desire that in 
different parts of the country, where now 
only Boers are settled, a number of 
English families should be brought in to 
introduce new methods and to set this 
example of industry and of activity and 
generally to bring cultivation more into 
harmony with modern ideas and condi- 
tions. ‘There are, therefore, four objects 
for which large sums of money have to be 
expended, and upon which I say that the 
greater the expenditure, and the more 
quickly it can be made, the more certain 
will it be that not only the peace (for as 
to that I never had the remotest doubt) 
but the more speedy will be the restora- 
tion of the country to its former prosperity, 
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the increase of its prosperity and of its 
riches, and consequently the security 
which will be given by a population all of 
which will be in a prosperous condition. 

I have said that there were two condi- 
tions which we laid down—one was that 
any contribution from the colonies should 
not necessitate the increase of the heavy 
burden of personal taxation already 
borne; in the second place, that it 
should leave the way free for this de- 
velopment of improvements which it is 
important to assist. I now add to that 
a third condition, perhaps not publicly 
declared before, but which I think the 
Committee will readily accept, and that 
is that any contribution which is to be 
made by these new colonies should be 
made willingly, voluntarily, and not be 
enforced or imposed upon them by the 
superior Power. I ventured when I was 
in South Africa to promise —at all events 
on behalf of my own Government, and 
[ believe I can safely do so on behalf of 
the whole House of Commons—that, 
although technically they were Crown 
colonies, and, as such, subject in the last 
resort to any ultimatum that might be 
propounded from Downing Street from 
the Colonial Office, that the Government 
would treat themin all matters in which 
Imperial interests are not directly con- 
cerned as if they were self-governing 
colonies. I am perfectly certain that 
that is the only policy open to us. That 
on its own merits it will stand as a wise 
and prudent and an honourable policy, 
[ do not doubt, but my point is that it 
is the only possible policy. You are 
dealing in South Africa—in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony—with a 
very exceptional state of things. It is 
not the ordinary case of a Crown colony 
where you have a native population, 
more or less, by the necessity of the case, 
to be treated as children. You are 
dealing with the Boer population to 
begin with, intelligent no doubt in their 
way, and accustomed to a great measure 
of independence ; and you are dealing 
with a British population which, in my 
opinion, represents the very best ele- 
ments of the British character, and 
which also, therefore, has the British 
love of liberty and independence with 
regard to its local affairs. Well, Sir, I 
say then that it was a necessity, in my 
opinion, in regard to any contribution to 
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be made, that it should be made volun- 
tarily. It was not to be supposed that 
the Boer population, our recent op- 
ponents, should eagerly come forward to 
contribute to the expense of a war in 
which they have been defeated. But I 
think I may fairly say in regard to them 
that, although they are not eager in this | 
matter, they are practically indifferent ; 
and during the whole time I was in 
South Africa, when I met again and 
again individual Boers and their repre- | 
sentatives on deputations, there was 
only, as far as I can recollect, one single 
occasion on which any reference was 
made by any Boer to this matter of the 
contribution, and then it was only to 
suggest that the matter should be de- 
layed, that, in fact, it should be left to 
be ultimately decided at a time when in 
the future the colony became self-govern- 
ing. Why were the Boers indifferent? 
I think I can give a good reason for it. 
In the first place, the terms of surrender 
provide that no taxes should be put on 
the land, the thing in which they are 
chiefly interested, as a war contribution. 
That does not really preclude the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal at some future 
time from establishing a land tax, sup- 
posing such a course was thought desir- 
able; but it absolutely precludes us, as 
a matter of honour, from putting on 
any tax which would in any way be} 
associated with the war contribution. 
In the second place, I may say the Boers, 
who generally supply their own wants 
from their own farms and import very 
little, would in any circumstances con- 
tribute a very small amount towards 
any such amount as might be paid over 
for this purpose; and any contribution 
that they did make would be altogether , 
insignificant in comparison with what 
we are dving for the Boers in the way of 
granting them loans to assist them, and 
in the way of compensation of various 
kinds which we are giving them in 
order to enable them to restore their 
position. The cost of this contribution 
will fall chiefly on the British population, | 
and, of course, mainly on the principal 
industry of the Transvaal. Under those 
circumstances, it is important to know | 
what is the British feeling in regard to 
this matter ; and to me it is a matter of | 
some pride in my countrymen, some | 
satisfaction to my conviction of the, 
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general patriotism of our colonial fellow- 
subjects, that in every case, from the 
highest to the lowest, there was a uni- 
versal acceptance of the principle of the 
contribution, and a universal willingness 
to make sacrifices in order to meet it. 
That was apparent among those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the mining 
industry, upon which the chief burden 
will fall. It was also evident in the case 
of the trading and professional classes, 
and it was not less apparent in the case 
of the working classes generally. In 
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regard to that an incident occurred 
which I think of great interest. When 


the terms and conditions of the contribu- 
tion were submitted to a representative 
assembly, at which all classes were 
present by their delegates, a resolution 
was moved approving the arrangement, 
and it was carried with four dissentients. 
The four dissentients were two delegates 
of the Miners’ Association and two dele- 
gates of the Trades Union Council. At 
first sight that seemed to imply that the 
working classes of the Transvaal—there, 
as elsewhere, the great majority——were 
opposed to this arrangement. But 
before I was a day older I received 
from working men and associations of 
working men letters full of indignant 
protest against what they assumed to 
have been the action of their delegates 
and declaring that they as well as any 
other section of the community were 
not prepared to shirk their obligations 
in the matter, but were willing to take 
their part in such general contributions 
as were thought necessary to the expen- 
diture of the Empire. The whole thing 
turned out to have been a misapprehen- 
sion. The four delegates of the various 
working men’s associations did not 
intend to vote against the resolution. 
They were voting only on a minor point 
—the question whether a public meeting 
should be held on the subject—and they 
came to me later on with a desire that 
their names should be added to those of 
all the rest of the representatives. 
Accordingly, an absolutely unanimous 
vote was obtained from this most repre- 
sentative meeting in favour of the pro- 
posals which were made. 


The principle of thecontribution having 
been accepted, it became necessary to con- 
sider what should be its amount; and 
what should be the method of providing it. 
I must say here that in going to South 
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Africa I had in my mind an arrangement 
which, ultimately, I altogether abandoned. 
I was prepared to propose that any con- 
tribution should be considered as a 
charge upon the future assets of the 
Transvaal ; that, in accordance with the 
conditions that it was not to interfere with 
the present development, or increase the 
present burden of taxation, we should 
earmark certain new sources of revenue 
to be derived from new discoveries, new 
mineral resources and matters of that 
kind, or from the increased product of 
existing taxes, and apply them from time 
to time as they occurred, to the settle- 
ment of the contribution in aid of the 
war expenditure. Of course, under those 
circumstances, it would have been neces- 
sary to fix the maximum, and I should 
have been prepared to fix it very high. 
In fact, I do not see how you could fix it 
low. Ina matter of this kind, where so 
much is speculation, you must take into 
account that the development may be 
even greater than the most sanguine of 
us venture to anticipate. I was prepared 
to fix that maximum sum at £70,000,000 
or £100,000,000. I have seen this 
matter referred to under some mis- 
apprehension. But it must be borne 
in mind that if we had fixed any sum of 
the kind—say £100,000,000—it would 
be only a deferred payment, which would 
have to be extended over a great number 
of years, which would have been small at 
first, although it might have increased 
afterwards; and, according to the 
best calculation I was able to make, 
the present value of £70,000,000 or 


£100,000,000 completed fifty years 
hence—which was the shortest time in 
which I thought that arrangement 
could be completed—would have been 
anything between £30,000,000 and 
£50,000,000. Therefore the actual 


value of the alternative proposal, which, 
as I say, I came afterwards to abandon, 
must not be put at £70,000,000 or 


£100,000,000, but it must be put at | 


whatever may be calculated as the 
present value of a deferred payment, 
with a maximum of that amount. But 
when I got to South Africa and entered 
into communications with those who 
were best able to advise me, and who 
were most interested in the matter, I 
found a number of serious, and to my 
mind insurmountable, objections to the 
course which I had previously proposed to 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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take. In the first place, an arrangement 
of that kind would have given no immedi- 
ate relief to the British taxpayer. It would 
only come in from time to time, and in 
the first instance the sum received would 
have been extremely small; and the 
British taxpayer would have obtained 
no relief, either as a taxpayer, or as a 
person responsible in his proper pro- 
portion for the National Debt. In the 
second place, a scheme of this kind was, 
of course, purely speculative. I myself 
entertain the most sanguine views as to 
the future of the Transvaal. But other 
people may say that those views are 
exaggerated and optimistic, and it is 
impossible for any one to prove the 
contrary. If a proposal of that kind had 
been submitted to the House of Commons, 
other Members, whose judgment would 
have been just as good as mine, and 
whom I could not have proved to be 
wrong, might have said that a com- 
promise of this sort was not likely to be 
worth the paper it was written upon, 
inasmuch as those large sources of 
revenue from which I hoped to derive 
these sums were not likely to arise. But 
from the point of view of the Transvaal 
and good government there was another 
view. Earmarking sources of internal 
revenue would involve, at any rate, 
supervision of the internal finance of the 
Transvaal by the British Government and 
the British Treasury ; and every tax that 
was removed might lessen the security. 
The question, for instance, of legislation 
in order to secure for the State its fair 
proportion of the undeveloped riches of 
the Transvaal would have to be sub- 
mitted to the British Treasury, and 
have to be considered—as it would he 
their duty to consider it—not from the 
point of view of the advantage of the 
Transvaal, but from the point of view of 
the probability of the Exchequer’s not 
gaining from these sources all it had ex- 
pected to obtain. I was told, and I 
readily believed it, that a provision of 
that kind, carried on over a great number 
of years would be found to be absolutely 
intolerable, would produce the greatest irri- 
tation and friction; and that at all hazards 
we ought to get rid of it, if possible. 
Lastly, I became convinced, especially 
when I learned more of the qualities, the 
great qualities, of the population of the 
Transvaal-—that love of independence, 


that self-confidence which possess so 
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many of our colonies, and especially 
possess those active, energetic men, who 
have gone as pioneers of this new in- 
dustry, into this new country—when | 
appreciated all that, I came to the con- 
clusion that a contribution which 
depended upon annual amounts paid 
over year by year, for a period of 
certainly more than a generation, was a 
possibility which was liable to many 
serious objections. Taking the people as 
they are now, full of a lively patriotism, 
full of intense sympathy with the 
mother country, and of a deep gratitude 
for all that she has done for them, that, 
or indeed any other arrangement might 
have been readily accepted by them. But 
who is bold enough to say that thirty 
years hence an arrangement of this 
kind might not be thought very 
different ? Political agitation might be 
brought to bear against what would 
then be called a tribute to the mother 
country; and, even if the agitation 
tailed in its purpose, still the relations 
between the colony and the mother 
country might become strained. 


For all these reasons I was thrown back 
upon the arrangement whith we have 
adopted, which was to fix the contribu- 
tion of the Transvaal at the largest 
possible sum which it could pay, having 
regard to its present resources, in the 
course of the next year or two; and the 
proposal which [ ultimately made with the 
approval and authority of my colleagues 
to those with whom I was negotiating 
was by them—and I think I may say 
by the British population in the Trans- 
vaal generally—accepted unanimously. 
It was that the Transvaal accepted as 
their contribution of the British cost 
of the war a sum of £30,000,000, pay- 
able in three annual instalments of 
£10,000,000 each, which would be pro- 
vided by a loan secured solely upon the 
assets and resources of the Transvaal, 
and not guaranteed by the British 
Government; and, in order that the 
success of the loan might be made assured 
and to show their own confidence in the 
prospects of this country in which they 
are interested, the financial groups associ- 
ated with the gold industry undertook to 
underwrite the first £10,000,000 of the 
loan so as to make its issue an absolute 
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be a 4 per cent. loan; but before I left 
South Africa I explained to those with 
whom I was in contact that if it should 
appear—as I myself think it will appear 
—that the credit of the Transvaal will 
justify the issue of a loan at a lower rate 
of interest, we should, without hesitation, 
adopt the course of issuing it below 
4 per cent. In that case, however, the 
obligation of the mining groups to under- 
write the £10,000,000 would, of course, 
fall to the ground. We should either 
abandon the condition altogether as being 
unnecessary, or, if we desired that it 
should still stand, we should have to 
engage in negotiations with the mining 
groups to see how far they would be 
willing to accept their portion of the loan 
at a lower rate of interest. But that 
will be decided when the loan is brought 
forward. All I wish to say at the present 
time is that, although the negotiations 
took place on the basis of a 4 per cent. loan, 
it was not certain that it should be issued at 
that rate, because the general condition of 
the Transvaal might probably justify its 
issue on more favourable terms. What 
are the advantages of this arrangement ? 
In the first place it is a final arrangement ; 
after three years we shall hear no more 
on the subject. The Bill will have been 
paid, the claim will have been met, and 
we Shall have no longer any ground 
whatever for intervention, and all in- 
terference in the internal finance of the 
Transvaal will have been avoided. The 
loan cannot be repudiated—not that I 
think such a course of action would ever, 
under any circumstances, be possible in a 
British colony, but under the existing 
arrangement it is impossible. It is not a 
case of repudiating an obligation to a 
Government, but it would be a case of 
repudiating obligations to all those who 
should have taken up the loan, to all the 
private subscribers ; and a country which 
did that would, of course, almost for ever, 
at all events for an immense period and 
until it recovered its position, absolutely 
destroy its credit. Now, if there is one 
country in the world which has need of 
an extensive and unlimited credit it is 
the Transvaal. And, therefore, even if | 
could conceive it possible that anybody 
could be dishonourable enough to suggest 
a repudiation of this obligation, I say it 
would not be able todo it. And, lastly, 





certainty. The loan as suggested was to 


as I have said, this contribution, large as 
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it is—and remember it is large if you will 
only take into account the white popula- | 
tion of the Transvaal and the heavy 
burden which they already have to bear 
—has been willingly accepted. Sir, I say, 
having regard to all the circumstances, 
the losses which the great industry of the 
Transvaal suffered during the war, some 
of them direct losses, others . indirect, 
owing to the cessation of the industry— 
considering the fact that up to the 
present time they are still hampered by the 
lack of labour, considering the enormous 
burden of taxation which the Transvaal 
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population bears, and which amounts at 
the present time to considerably more | 
than £10 per head—considering all these | 
things, I say this contribution is indeed, | 
in my opinion, a fair and just contribution | 
from the colony, and may well be| 
regarded as a generous proof of the | 
solidarity between the colony and the | 
mother country. 

Before I leave this part of the subject, 
I should say that I have also to deal 
with the case of the Orange River Colony. 
At the present time the finances of the 
Orange River Colony show an equilibrium. 
The colony has never hitherto been con- 
sidered as a rich colony ; it has hitherto 
been entirely an agricultural colony, and 
as long as that is the case it would be 
perfectly unresaonable to expect from it 
any contribution whatevertowards thecost 
of the war. But arrangements have been 
made whereby the Legislative Council of 
the Orange River Colony will take upon 
itself in behalf of the colony a hypo- 
thetical liability of £5,000,090, as a con- 
tribution towards the cost of the war, to 
be charged upon new resources—that is 
to say, to be taken as a charge upon any 
sums which may hereafter be received by 
the Government of the Orange River 
Colony in connection with new discoveries 
of mineral resources. I think myself 
such discoveries are, to say the least of it, 
extremely probable, if not almost certain ; 
and I think, therefore, that we may 
probably look forward to an additional 
contribution of £5,000,000 from this 
source without imposing any additional 
burden on the population of the Orange 
River Colony. But I do not press that. 
The arrangement is, as I have said, purely 
hypothetical, and I only mention it now 
in order to make the whole situation 
clear. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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Now these arrangements for contribu- 
tion are connected with and conditional 
upon the loan which I am now recom- 
mending to the Committee. That 
loan I prefer to describe, in order to 
distinguish it from any other, as the 
Development Loan. It is a loan of 
£35,000,000. Beyond that, as to the 
price of issue,"the time of issue, and all the 
rest, I must leave members of the Com- 
mittee to learn the particulars from the 
prospectus ; andI am sure they will feel 
with me that thereareobvious reasons why 
no premature disclosures should be made 
on these points. But I would like to 
point out with regard to this loan of 
£35,000,000 that the major portion of 
it is not a new charge upon the Trans- 
yaal. The major portion of it is re- 


| quired in order to discharge existing 


liabilities, and as a substitute for existing 
debts. In the first place, there falls to 
be provided out of this new loan, repay- 
ments to the British Exchequer. They 
are as follows: Advances made by the 
British Exchequer in aid of the Transvaal 
and now to be repaid. In the first place, 
£1,500,000, which was against a deficit 
in the first year of the British Transvaal 
administration, when there was practi- 
cally very little revenue ; £3,000,000, a 
loan granted to both colonies in order to 
meet the loans which the terms of 
surrender authorised to be granted 
without interest in the first instance for 
a period of two years, and after that at 
24 per cent., in order to enable the 
Boers to restock their farms and make 
other provisions: thirdly, £1,000,000 
advanced to the Central African Railway 
—the railway of the two colonies—for 
the purpose of providing additional roll- 
ing stock; and, lastly, £500,000 for 
repatriation and resettlement. The total 
is £6,000,000 to be repaid to the British 
Exchequer, which, of course, forms part 
of the charge borne by the Transvaal 
towards the cost of the war ; and the sum 
which we shall receive in reduction of 
our previous expenditure will, therefore, 
not be £30,000,000 but £36,000,000. 
There is another sum which I have not 
referred to because at present it is under 
consideration. The military claim from 
the Transvaal a sum of about £1,000,000 
for works executed by them in the way 
of railway extension and repairs. The 
Transvaal Government dispute this sum. 
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It will have to be a matter of amicable | exigencies the chairmen of the military 


arrangement between the authorities 
here and the authorities in the Transvaal, 


and, therefore, I take no account of it in| 


the present statement; but possibly a 


sum of between £300,000 and £1,000,000 | 


will come from the Transvaal to the 


British Exchequer in addition to the | 
£6,000,000 to which I have referred. | 


Another £2,000,000 will be repaid by 
the Transvaal to cover the compensation 
which we always declared during the 
war we would exact from the new 
colonies for the injury done to loyalists 
in Cape Colony and Natal by the first 
invasion of the Boers. This, added to 
the £6,000,000, makes £8,000,000. Then 
thereareotherchargesfor repatriationand 
compensation, including military receipts, 
of £2,000,000. 

It may, perhaps, be a matter of 
interest to the Committee, if [ am 
not wearying it, to know how this 
arises. There have been many funds, 
and it has led to great confusion. 
There have been many claims on the Im- 
perial Government and on the Colonial 
(rovernment for compensation in con- 
nection with the war. Some of those 
are what I may call claims ex gratia. 
For instance, the Government agreed by 
the terms of surrender to apply a 
sum of £3,000,000 as a free gift. That 
was an eleemosynary gift, and other 
sums were also applied in the same 
way. But in addition, there were 
claims as of right—claims which arose 
under receipts given by the military 
authorities for goods commandeered or 
used by them in the course of the war. 
A second and a much more difficult item 
were claims arising under the proclama- 
tions which were issued by Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, and, I think, by Sir 
Redvers Buller, promising protection to 
Boers who surrendered and who 
subsequently lost their property. When 
| got out there I found that besides 
the civil commission which was sitting 
to deal with matters for which the 
Transvaal Government and the Orange 
River Colony were responsible, there 
were a number of military commissions 
dealing with claims upon War Office 


funds—claims under receipt and claims | 


for compensation under the proclama- 
tions. This was an_ unsatisfactory 
arrangement. Owing to military 


| commissions 


‘at least £1,000,000, probably 


general policy, not 


were constantly being 
changed, so that there was no continuity 
of policy. When a man had got to 
know his business well, and to under- 
stand the kind of questions likely to be 
presented to him, he was, by thie 
necessities of the case, sent home or 
removed with his regiment, and 
another man had to learn it all over 
again. It was estimated that to conclude 
the work would take three or four 
years at the least. There was great 
dissatisfaction with the decisions of some 
of these commissions, some of which, 
aftercareful consideration, I found myself 
unable to justify ; and altogether the 
progress of the country, the restoration 
of the country, was being most grievously 
hindered by the uncertainty as to what 
was to be the result of all those claims 
and commissions; and _ accordingly, 
with the authority of the Home 
Government, and with the assent of 
Lord Milner and the Government of the 
Transvaal, we decided to makea new 
arrangement. We decided to sweep 
away altogether the military commis- 
sions, and to unite the whole business in 
the hands of the civil commission. We 
made a calculation which appeared to 
show that in addition to what had 
already been paid out by the military 
anthorities, they were still liable for 
£4,000,000, much of which, indeed, 
they might have contested, but which, if 
not adinitted, if generally repudiated, 
would leave behind a sense of soreness 
and injustice in the minds of Boers and 
British alike, which would be highly 
injurious to the future administration of 
the country. Therefore, we agreed that 
by the payment by the military authori 
ties to the Transvaal of £3,000,000 the 
Transvaal Government would take the 
whole responsibility on its own shoulders. 
In doing that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment assumes that the cost to it will be 
more. 
But while, on the one hand, the 
Imperial Government secures the great 
advantage of a final settlement and gets 


‘rid of a business which it could not 


efficiently control, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has the enormous advantage of 
being able to treat this asa matter of 
merely from its 
financial aspect, but having regard also 
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to the question of conciliation: and 
under these circumstances the charge 
is now entered against a new loan 
of £2,000,000, £1,000,000 of which 
certainly, and possibly a good deal more, 
will be required in order to meet fully and 
fairly, justly and generously, the claims 
which aroseunder the military operations. 
The conversion of the old debt: which is 
now 5 per cent. is, of coure, an economical 
operation ; that will require £2,500,000. 
In addition to that it is proposed to pur- 
chase all the existing railways, and an 
estimated sum—it can only be anestimated 
sum—of £13,000,000, is assumed for that 
object. The total of these sums is 
£25,500,000, out of a total loan of 
£35,000,000 ; and the Committee will 
see that the whole of this sum is not a new 
charge, but merely a re-arrangement of 


existing charges. What remains is 
£9,500,000. Of that, £5,000,000 are to 


be expended, as quickly as they can 
possibly be expended, in the development 
of the railway system. And in regard 
to that the Committee have before them 
in the Blue-book a full account of the 
discussion of the conference of the rail- 
way authorities at Bloemfontein—a con- 
ference which, I must say, was most 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it disclosed on 
the part of all concerned a general desire 
to meet fairly all the exigencies of the 
situation. The sum of £2,500,000, is 
appropriated for land settlement. I may 
say in the figures the Committee may have 
found a sum of £3,000,000, but half-a- 
million of that is a previous grant from the 
British Exchequer which is now repaid. 
The new sum is £2,500,000. And then 
public works, which include roads, irriga- 
tion works, and public buildings, and 
matters of that kind, are put down at 
' £2,000,000. That makes the total of 
£35,000,000 ; and I have only to add 
with reference to the application of the 
loan that it is provided any savings which 
may be made, are to be applied to new 
development. That is to say, if we can 
reduce in any way, without injury to the 
public credit and the general administra- 
tion, the sums which have been put aside 
either for the purchase of railways, com- 
pensation, or repatriation, the sums saved 
will be at the disposal of the Transvaal 
Government forfurther development inthe 
way of railways and other public works. 


Now I come to what I have always con- | 


sidered. to be a most impertant matter, 
Mr, J. Chamberlain. 
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_and it will be a very satisfactory part of 


my statement to learn what is the security 
which is offered for this loan which the 
House is asked to guarantee. The 
Development Loan is £35,000,000. I 
will not sav a word as to the price at 
which it is to be issued or the rate of 
interest, but I must take a figure for the 
sake of my calculation as to the cost 
which the loan will impose, and I will 
assume 4 per cent. as the charge for the 
interest and the sinking fund together— 
that is to say the charge for the develop- 
ment loan will be £1,400,000 per annum. 
What have we to secure it? In the last 
resort that loan is secured on the whole 
of the assets and revenues of the 
Transvaal colony, on its gold, coal, iron, 
copper ; all its revenues of any kind, all 
its vast resources may be in the last 
resort made responsible for the payment 
of the interest and the sinking fund of 
this loan. But I do not believe under 
the arrangement we propose that we 
shall ever have recourse to that security. 
In the first instance, the loan is to be 
a charge on what I will call the common 
fund of the two colonies, which Lord 
Milner proposes to establish immediately 
with an inter-colonial Council represent- 
ing the two colonies to advise and to 
administer the finances. What is the 
reason for this? I wish not to minimise 
but to magnify the importance of this 
new development under the administra- 
tion of the two colonies. For the first 
time they are to be brought together by 
a common purse. It is on the under- 
standing and the belief that some of their 
interests cannot possibly be separated. 
Let it be understood that they have special 
idiosyncrasies of their own, and nothing 
would be more mischievous or unpopular 
than to bring the two colonies under one 
single government. Their traditions are 
separate, their modes of administration 
previous to the war were separate ; and, 
though many times we have discussed 
and criticised the administration of the 
old Transvaal government, we have 
admitted the general propriety of the 
administration of the Orange River 
Colony. There is a great local patriotism 
in these two colonies as between them- 
selves. It is not a question of Boer and 
British, but it is that kind of particularism 
which makes, in fact, one corporation 
jealous, in a sense, of a competitor which 
happens to be its immediate neighbour- 
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We cannot ignore it, We are not going 
to ignore it. It is bred in the 
bone, and it would be unwise not to give 
effect to this differentiation. But, on the 
other hand, there are many things which 
cannot be separated. 

Take the case of the South African 
Constabulary. We have arbitrarily 
divided the cost of the South African 
Constabulary, not with regard to its 
proportionate advantage to one colony 
or the other but with some regard 
to the proportionate ability of each 
colony to bear the charge. We have 
charged the Orange River Colony with 
£250,000, one-fifth of the charge, and 
the Transvaal with four-fifths. But there 
is no such distinction to be drawn as 
regards any of the benefits which this 
force may confer on the country it is 
established to protect. I say here that I 
attach the utmost importance to the 
South African Constabulary as a great 
civilising and uniting influence. It may 
have been regarded in the past exclu- 
sively from its military capacity, and 
indeed during the war, while under 
military command, some of the most 
gallant actions of the war conferred the 
greatest credit on the members of this 
force. But I was impressed when | was 
there by the officers and the men that 
this part of their work was over; and 
we expect from them in peace greater 
services than those which they had 
rendered in war. We regard them not 
as a garrison but as the protectors and 
the friends of the people. If the House 
will consider the circumstances in which 
its administration has to be conducted, 
and the immense spaces to be covered, 
they will see what I mean. How can 
you bring under a central government 
and in personal touch isolated farmers 
hundreds of miles away across a trackless 
veldt? It is impossible. Their griev- 
ances, if they exist, could never come, in 
ordinary circumstances, to the knowledge 
of the authorities. There is no close 
sympathy between the government and 
the individual members of the com- 
munity whom it has to control. The 
South African Constabulary already has 
made its position. Again and again I 
found on entering into conversation with 
the farmers that the men were learning 
the language of the country, were becom- 
ing the friends of the people, were wel- 
comed at every farmhouse, doing little 
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jobs for the inhabitants, carrying their 
letters and parcels, giving information, 
settling their petty disputes—so much so 
that in one case I had a serious com- 
plaint from one of the resident magis- 
trates that hisduty was becoming almost 
a sinecure in consequence of the action 
of a sergeant of the Constabulary settling 
all the differences without bringing them 
to his august tribunal. | can sympathise 
with the resident magistrate, though I 
could not but express my entire approval 
of the action of the sergeant of Con- 
stabulary. That is what is happening, 
and it will happen if only the spirit which 
prevails among officers and men con- 
tinues. Therefore, I attach the utmost 
importance te the continuance of this 
force, to its permanent continuance, on 
the same footing on which it is at present. 
But if it is to be divided as a charge 
between the two colonies, which differ 
most materially in their financial re- 
sources, it may be well said by the 
administrators of the Orange River 
Colony that, however admirable this 
force is, we cannot afford it On the 
other hand, the Transvaal, rolling in 
wealth, might be well able to pay for it. 
It must be remembered that the Trans- 
vaal is interested as well as the Orange 
River Colony in all that conduces to the 
prosperity and peace of the whole 
country. 


Then, again, take the case of the 
railways. How can you separate the 
interests in the railways? The railways 
of the Orange River Colony are not 
mainly or principally for local distribu- 
tion. They are through lines. They 
carry the products of an agricultural 
constituency to the Transvaal and the 
great industrial centres of Kimberley 
and Johannesburg ; and if that is to be 
done it i: impossible to appropriate with 
any exactitude the respective liabilities 
of one colony or the other, or the re 
spective share or benefit which they ought 
to obtain. Therefore, having regard to 
this and other matters, Lord Milner 
proposes to create a common fund for 
the two colonies, with revenue derivable 
from the two colonies and with an 
expenditure which otherwise will fall 
separately on the two Colonies. One 
word more. I have said that I wish to 
magnify this first step in the new de- 
velopment of colonial administration. 
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The Committee must see that this is the 
commencement of the policy of federa- 
tion that we have always looked forward 
to. I do not wish to be understood as 
prematurely anticipating the full com- 
pletion of this policy. It is our policy, 
to be carried out as quickly as we think 
it advisable for settlement. But I attach 
the greatest importance to the reasoned 
arguments so well put by the Boer 
generals when they declined to join the 
Legislative Council of the Transvaal. 
In theexisting state of the two colonies, 
where the desire of every reasonable and 
intelligent man is to get rid of all 
sources of difference and to unite and co- 
operate in order to restore the prosperity 
of the country, it would be most undesir- 
able to provoke political agitation. 
Therefore, while I look forward to that 
crowning of the edifice and believe it 
may come much earlier than some of us 
originally anticipated, I would not like— 
in saying that this is the first step towards 
not only self-government in the Trans- 
vaal and in the Orange River Colony 
but towards the federation of South 
Africa—I would not like the Committee 
to think that I looked for it as the 
immediate consequence of what we are 
doing. But certainly it will pave the 
way to that consummation and enable 
us to gain considerable experience. 
Meanwhile the service of the loan 
will be a first charge on the net 
revenues of the Central African 
Railway. In the Blue-book it will 
be seen that that revenue is put by 
Lord Milner at at least £2,000,000 
sterling. Ina later despatch or telegram 
which I have received from him he feels 
that he may now confidently say that it 
will not be less than £2,500,000; and 
really one of our difficulties has been 
how to deal with the extraordinary 
growth which we have to chronicle and 
which comes upon us as a constant 
surprise month by month as we proceed 
with our return. Lord Milner has 
always erred, if at all, onthe side of 
caution in his estimates, and we may 
take it, therefore, that the revenue of the 
common fund will be 2} millions; and 
that is estimated after the reductions 
which have been made by the Railway 
Conference in connection with the 
present exorbitant rates. 
tions are calculated to result in a loss of 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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revenue of £500,000 per annum on the 
through traffic, and of £250,000 per 
annum on the local traffic, or altogether 
a loss of £750,000. And, after that loss, 
Lord Milner is now confidently able to 
calculate on a net revenue of 24 millions. 
This relief to the consumer in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony oi 
three-quarters of a million does not 
nearly show the whole advantage that 
he is going to obtain, because it is 
accompanied by a reduction in the 
railway rates of the maritime colonies— 
Natal, the Cape—and Portugal, and 
this reduction is estimated at another 
£300,000, so that the consumer will be 
benefited to the extent of over £1,000,000 
a year, chiefly in regard to the neces- 
saries of life, when these rates come into 
force, which will be almost immediately. 
As an illustration, | may say that a re- 
duction of forty per cent. has been made 
in wheat and flour and in articles of 
that kind; and all the necessaries of 
life which have been so exorbitantly 


charged will now be very much 
decreased in rates. The charge ot 
£1,400,000 for the loan leaves a 


surplus of £1,100,000 to the common 
fund, without any question of resorting 
to any additional security which might 
be given by the Transvaal Government 
But that does not represent the position 
of what | have called the common 
fund because it is the intention of 
Lord Milner to put upon it as second 
charges other expenditure; in the 
first place, the expenditure of the 
South African Constabulary, which is 
£1,500,000, and then some other joint 
expenditure amounting, roughly, to 
£200,000. The total expenditure of the 
common fund for 1903-4 is, therefore, 
estimated at £3,100,000. The total 
income is £2,500,000, and the deficit on 
the common fund is, therefore, £600,000, 
which has to be provided out of the 
separate resources of the two colonies. 


That brings me to the separate finances 
of the two colonies. How do they 
stand with this ultimate liability hang- 
ing over their heads —this lia- 
bility of £600,000 over and above 
their ordinary administrative expenses 
to be used for the purpose of 
filling up the deficit in the common 
fund? I must warn the House that 
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the estimates of the Transvaal are per- 
petually changing. Every month we 
get a new estimate, but it is alwaysa 
better one than the last. Never yet 
have we had to fear anything in the 
nature of reaction. I, of course, can 
only give the latest returns; but my 
own hope and expectation is that, 
favourable as they are even they will 
be improved upon. But, according to 
the latest estimate, the revenue of the 
Transvaal for 1903-4, apart from railway 
receipts, will be £4,500,000. The 
normal expenditure, apart from the 
constabulary, will be £3,000,000, leaving 
a surplus of £1,500,000. The Orange 
River Colony’s revenue will be £500,000, 
and the expenditure £500,000, leaving 
no balance but constituting an equili- 
brium. This estimate is made only 
after deducting the loss of revenue which 
will follow upon the intended changes 
in the Customs duties. There, again, 
the old Customs duties were inordinate 
in amount, and, above all, they were 
grotesquely bad finance in the way in 
which they were levied. They were 
levied on the necessaries of life. [Oppost- 
TION Cheers.] Yes, but without the direct 
taxation which in some more favoured 
countries accompanies the more indirect 
contributions. But in the case of the 
Customs duties of the Transvaal, which 
are, of course, the main element of 
its revenue, they did undoubtedly 
press with enormous severity upon 
the working classes. I had a calculation 
submitted to me of what it cost in 
Johannesburg for a decent working man 
and his wife, with the ordinary family 
of three children, to live. With house 
rent and the mere necessaries of life, I 
was told he could not live decently under 
£24 a month; and that when he gets 
£30 a month—as a skilled artisan does 
-the balance which comes to him for 
luxuries and other expenses is only £6 
out of the £30. That state of things 
has been brought about by a number 
of circumstances which cannot be altered 
all at once ; but it is largely due to the 
extravagant duties and railway rates 
upon the necessaries of life. The change 
which has been made involves a loss to 
the Transvaal of only £130,000 per 
annum—that is to say, the balance of 
loss due to the revision of taxation enables 
a reduction on the necessaries of life much 
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greater than that. The reduction is in 
part made up by heavier charges on 
spirits, and articles of that kind. But 
the benefit to the people is much greater 
than the apparent benefit shown by the 
loss to the Transvaal revenue, because 
the maritime colonies, under a little gentle 
pressure, and no doubt animated by the 
most friendly intentions, have agreed to 
reduce to a minimum the old transit 
charges for goods paying at the ports and 
intended for the Transvaal; and it is 
anticipated that the saving under that 
scheme will be at least £300,000, so that 
the total benefit to the consumer can be 
reckoned to be between £300,000 and 
£400,000 ; while to the most necessitous 
consumer it will be a good deal more than 
that. The Transvaal, after making this 
concession, will have a_ surplus of 
£1,500,000. Deducting the deficit on 
the common fund, there will be a surplus 
still of £900,000. Next year—that is, 
in 1903-4—the charge will come upon 
the Transvaal for its first instalment of 
the contribution—which is not guaranteed 
by us, but is a charge on the assets and 
revenues of the Transvaal—and that will 
be £400,000. Deducting that from the 
surplus of £900,000, there will be a 
surplus for 1903-4 of £500,000. Next 
year, assuming that the revenues of the 
Transvaal do not increase at all, there 
will be an additional charge of £400,000 
for the second instalment of the loan, 
and the surplus will be reduced to 
£100,000; and in the third year the 
whole loan will be issued, and the total 
charge for it of £1,200,000 will come to 
bear. Then there will be a deficit of 
£300,000, if there is no increase in the 
revenues of the Transvaal. But Lord 
Milner says—and I think every one will 
agree with him—that, in the course of 
those three years, he thinks that it is a 
most moderate estimate to assume an 
increase in the general revenue of 
£600,000. The final conclusien of the 
argument, therefore, is that, when the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies 
have paid for the £35,000,000 loan, and 
for the £30,000,000 of their contri- 
bution, and have made these enormous 
reductions on the charges on their popula- 
tion, they will still have for further 
development a surplus of at least 
£300,000. I say that that is an as- 
tounding result. It is now less than 





twelve months since the conclusion 
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of the war; and, during that time, 


everything in the way of restoration | 


has had to progress slowly, industries 
have had to be restarted, and are not 
yet in full growth. With regard to all 
this development, we are assuming it to 
be a charge which w ll bring with it no 
profit, although in many ways we believe 
that the loan will be very profitable, and 
that, whereas 4 per cent. may be paid 
as sinking fund and interest, the net 
revenue will not be less than 6 per cent. 
Yet in spite of all these conditions I can 
show such a Budget as I have had the 
honour of expounding. 


There have been in past times and in 
recent times most bitter criticism of 
Lord Milner and his policy, because, after 
all, he only did his duty to those he was 
sent to protect, and his duty to the 
Government that instructed him, and to 
the country. whose almost universal 
approval hailed his appointment. But 
that is past; and whatever differences 
of opinion there may have been, and 
may he now, as to particular items of 
his policy, there is not a man who would 
be so ungenerous as not to congratulate 
him on this marvellous result of his 
energy, his ability, and his unexampled 
devotion to duty. I cannot but recall, 
though I am not inclined to dwell upon it, 
the predictions which have been made by 
those who have been opposed to our policy 
in regard to its financial results. While I 
was in South Africa, during the most 
delicate and difficult task of the negotia 
tions, a message was telegraphed over that 
the great organ of the Liberal Party said 
that I was not going to get a penny, 
and that I should come away empty- 
handed, as I deserved to do. How that 
was calculated to help an ambassador 
the Committee will understand, but at 
all events it represented, no doubt, an 
honest opinion. It represented an 
opinion, which I have heard expressed 
in this House again and again. that after 
such a war, and in such a country, 
nothing was to be expected except deso- 
Jation, misery, and ruin, and that the 
charges of peace would be even greater 
than the charges of war, and that we 


were placing on the shoulders of the, 


British taxpayers new and _ terrible 
responsibilities. I do not go back to 
that except to hope that, as these were 
mistaken estimates of the capabilities of 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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'a country which has become our country, 
it may at all events encourage us,—pes- 
simists like my right hon. friendthe Prime 
Minister, optimists like my right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and myself—it may encourage usalltotake 
a favourable view of the future. IfIam 
asked what is the reason for this, whieh 
1 have described as an extraordinary 
result, I am indeed at a loss to give any- 
thing in the nature of a full explanation. 
I can only fall back on what was said to 
me by a Boer leader, by a man who 
fought against us gallantly tothevery end, 
who since then has helped us in the work 
of repatriation, and at the present moment 
sits asa fittingrepresentative of the bravest 
of the Boers on the new Legislative Council 
which has been created for the Transvaal. 
I can only say, in his words, when I 
asked him how it was that the value of land 
had gone up so much since the war, “I 
suppose it is because we have a stable 
and progressive Government” We have 
got a stable Government. We have 
in Lord Milner and his assistants, Sir 
Arthur Lawley and Sir John Goold-Adams 
—men who are imbued by his spirit—we 
have got a progressive Government. We 
have got an honest Government. We 
know now, at all events, that every 
penny collected from the taxpayer will go 
back for the benefit of the taxpayers, and 
will not go into the pockets of individuals 
or of corporations. In that way this 
great result has been achieved: and I 
certainly can truly say that my most 
sanguine expectations—and I have always 
been sanguine—have been more than 
realised. 


There is only one other word I 
would like to say before I sit down. J 
admit it is rather collateral to the main 
subject. There has recently been held at 
Bloemfontein a conference of all the 
colonies. I believe that in its complete- 
ness, in its thoroughly representative 
character, it is really the first of the 
kind in South Africa; and the result— 
the extraordinary unanimity of the 
decisions and the satisfactory character 
of the conference as a whole—justifies us 
in forming very satisfactory conclusions 
as to what may happen in the future 
when the union becomes still closer. At 
this conference the arrangements which I 
have referred to as to Customs and 
other matters were carried through, 
and I believe all the resolutions, 
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at all events the main ones, were 
unanimous. Each colony was_ re- 
represented 
vaal there were oneor morerepresentatives 
of the Boers. In the case of the Cape 
there were one or more representatives 
of the Dutch, so that it was not ex- 
clusively a British conference. Among 
their recommendations was one which 
I think is worth the attention of the 
House of Commons. It is the recom- 
mendation—I do not think it can be 
called a decision—to the various Legis- 
lative Assemblies of South Africa to give 
to Great Britain a preferential Customs 
rate of 25 per cent. I am not prepared 
now to predict what the ultimate end 
of that recommendation may be, but at 
least I think it must be taken by every- 
body as an evidence of true loyalty, as a 
recognition of obligation which we most 
gratefully acknowledge. I was told, I 
have been told, that when this matter 
comes up for discussion in the Cape 
Parliament the Dutch will object. I 
very much doubt that. I do not know 
why they should object, and at all events 
it will be contrary to the anticipations 
which I formed when I had the oppor- 
tunity of conferring with the leaders of 
the Dutch party. They assured me, in 
the fullest possible terms, and I gladly 
and sincerely accepted their assurance, 
of the loyalty of the majority of our 
Dutch fellow-subjects in the Cape Colony 
to the British connexion and the British 
Crown. I ventured to tell them that I 
thought that hitherto the Dutch had 
been too provincial, that they had not 
sufficiently appreciated the fact that 
they were not only citizens of a colony 
but also citizens of the Empire. I con- 
fess I was very glad to find that in this 
view, among the leaders at any rate, 
there was no want of sympathy. On 
the contrary, they seemed to share my 
hope, I will not dare to call it a convic- 
tion, that, while it is absolutely im- 
possible and would be undesirable to 
assimilate Dutch and British so that 
each should Jose their individuality, still 
you may find for both of them, as for 
all the races under the British flag, 
the true link of union in their common 
devotion to Imperial interests. If 
this is carried out, and I am _ not 
without hope that it will be carried out, 
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able to support such a resolution as that 
which has been made by their repre- 
sentatives at the conference, is evidence 
for them as well as for us that they do 
desire to draw closer the ties which 
connect them with the other parts of 
the Empire. I referred to this as only 
collateral. It may be considered irrele- 
vant. It is interesting at any rate, and 
I say it is one of those things which you 
have to take into account in considering 
such a loan as this. We are, for the first 
time, asked to guarantee a larger sum 
for our colonies than we have ever been 
asked before. This is no doubt a pre 
cedent. and deserves, therefore, careful 
attention and consideration, although in 
this case I believe there is not the shadow 
of a shade of risk connected with it. 
Still, the House of Commons is quite 
right if it takes into its account all the 
possibilities, and above all, if it considers 
the spirit of those whom it is endeavour 
ing to assist. We have in other cases 
made loans and guaranteed loans to 
foreign countries without much assur- 
ance of any reciprocal feeling or obliga- 
tion on their behalf; but now we are 
asked to do it for our own fellow-subjects, 
for our own children, for those who 
have given evidence of their affectionate 
regard, of their acceptance of the obliga- 
tions as well as of the privileges of our 
common position. It is on that ground 
that I submit this loan and that I 
recommend it to the Committee as not 
only a safe, prudent, and wise measure 
of statesmanship, but also as the fulfil- 
ment of an Imperial duty. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is «expedient to authorise the 
Treasury to guarantee on the security 
of the Consolidated Fund the interest of 
a loan to be raised by the ‘Transvaal 
Colony not exceeding in the aggregate an 
amount sufficient to raise £35,000,000, 
and the principal of any such loan by 
means of the guarantee of Sinking Fund 
payments, and to provide for the ap- 
plication of any sums paid by the 
Transvaal or Orange River Colony in 
respect of expenses incurred in or in- 
cidental to the prosecution of the late 
war in South Africa.”—(Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain.) 
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Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): The right hon. 
Gentleman need not have been under 
any misapprehension as to any possible 


impatience on the part of the Committee | 
at the length of his speech. Not only | 


has the Committee listened with the in- 
tensest interest and with great sympathy 
to what he has said, but the in- 
formation the right hon. Gentleman has 
given us is exactly what the Committee 
desired te know. We are now, it seems 
to me, almost exactly in the position we 
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(toa man of the highest importance in 
| that country, a man entirely favourable 
|to the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
/man, who assured me that there could 
not be a greater delusion than to 
imagine that there was any agricul- 
tural value whatever in the Transvaal. 
I do not set my authority against the 
other, but these absolutely contradictory 
statements which we receive bewilder us, 
-and make it difficult for us to estimate 
what our obligations may be in that 
part of the world. 


tind ourselves in after the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer for the year has unfolded 
his Budget to us. We have received 
the information of his Estimate of all the 
matters concerned in that Budget, and I 
think we shall do well to follow the 
usual course which is taken upon that 
occasion, that is to say, that we should 
simply acknowledge the lucidity of the 
statement made by the Minister, and 
state that the subject is of such impor- 
tance that we must have time to consider 
the facts and figures that he has laid 
hefore us, before we pronounce any 
opinion upon _ it. The right hon. 
Gentleman has, no doubt, taken an 
optimistic view of the situation in South 
Africa ; but, optimistic or pessimistic, we 
are dealing with an extremely serious 
matter in this Resolution. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said enough to show that 
when we are called upon for this loan, 
it must not be regarded as a final dis- 
charge of all the liabilities that may fall 
upon us in the future, but that it may be 
the first of a series of other grants for 
assistance which may have to be given 
to these new colonies. On that very 
ground alone I think we ought to have 
time to consider all that he has stated. 
The right hon. Gentleman is well aware, 
probably more aware than anybody else, 
of the extraordinary variety of opinions 
we receive from South Africa. He has 
been there and has heard all the different 
views himself, but we in this country, 
groping about almost in the dark, hear 
the most contradictory accounts of the 
same thing day after day. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks very hopefully of 
the agricultural value of the Transvaal 
and of the possibility, by the expen- 
diture of large sums of money, of bring- 


ing large tracts of land into profitable | 


occupation. I had an accidental oppor- 
tunity two or three days ago of listening 


There was one matter on which the 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt which I 
think is of some consequence, and it is 
the only individual point which I shall 
refer to, namely, the proposal now ma‘le 
for a joint council for the two colonies. 
I know that the right hon. Gentlemen 
must be as fully aware as any of us of 
the great danger of anything that looks 
like forcing federation on the colonies in 
South Africa. We have had great ex- 
perience already of the attemrt to antici- 
pate public feelingin that matter, and, as 
I have said, I have no doubt that the 
greatest care will be taken to guard 
against the impression being conveyed 
that this is, as it were, the thin end of 
the wedge put in, in order, before the 
colonies have considered it, and before 
some of them are clothed with that 
representative responsibility which they 
ultimately will have, to prejudice or 
prematurely foster some scheme of federa- 
tion which, when it comes, as I hope it 
| will come, spontaneously from themselves, 
will have every chance, I trust, of the 
most perfect success. The right hon. 
Gentleman said a few words—they were 
very few, but I regret them-—with regard 
to the different opinions which have 
been held respecting the war and the 
doubts which have been thrown on 
the result of it, and especially upon 
the future prosperity of the colonies. 
He has seen somewhere some expression 
of opinion indicative of doubts as to 
his own success in obtaining any 
satisfactory financial agreement or 
arrangement whatever with the colonies. 
Well, I do not think that ever came 
from any authoritative or responsible 
person, at all events among those, of 
whom I am one, who have not been slow 
‘to criticise the policy of the right hon. 
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Gentleman. 
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But I will say this of him, | man for so fully explaining to us a 


that we feel confident that no one could | matter of the first importance. 


have gone out there more capable than | 


himself, or more likely than himself, to 
achieve the object for which he went. 
The account he has given to-day, which 
is fuller than any we have had of the 
origin of the transactions which cul- 
minate in this Resolution will, I think, 
convince the country that the in- 
terests of this country have been well 
regarded by him. 
that there were some, I suppose, of us 
who denied that the colonies would be 
worth anything to us at the end of the 
war, I think he a little exaggerated any 
opinion we have ever held, because what 
was said was that they would be left at 
the end of the war ina dilapidated and 
devastated condition, and that is abso- 
lutely proved from the mouth of Lord 


But when he said | 


*Mr. CLAUDE LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Eskdale) said that no one more 
fully acknowledged than he did the 
Colonial Secretary's work in South 
Africa, but he could not allow this 
Resolution to be passed without 
expressing his bitter disappointment at 
the smallness of the war contribution. 
He appreciated the difficulties of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the conflicting 


interests he had to conciliate, and the 


Milner in the early pages of this Blue- | 


book ; but we well knew their recupera- 
tive power and resources, and that prob- 
ably the ultimate end would be a pros- 
perous future for these colonies. I only 
rose to say that I think we ought to 
reserve the discussion. There may be 
some questions to be asked of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but the main discussion 
of this most important matter ought to 
be deferred until we have had an oppor- 
tunity of fully considering the figures put 
before us—figures which I may say are 
not reconcileable with those given us in 
the Blue-book. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: They are 
taken from the Blue-book. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think the right hon. Gentleman in his 
estimate of the Budget of the Transvaal 
went far beyond anything that is in this 
Blue-book. At least I have not found 
anyone who is able to trace them, but 
a little opportunity may enable us to 
discover them lurking somewhere in its 
pages. I do not think, at all events, 
that we shall be able to investigate them 
to-day. 
clear way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has put them, we shall be better 
able to judge of the real financial situation 
of the Transvaal. With these few ob- 
servations I would only again say that 
‘we are indebted to the right hon. Gentle- 


Having them before us in the | 


enormous power of the mining magnates. 
He had watched the methods of the 
mining magnates from the beginning, 
and if their energy, now that the war 
contribution was settled, in developing 
the industry was anything like as great 
as their energy in belittling that 
industry before the contribution was 
settled, then he could predict that 
the Transvaal would have unprecedented 
prosperity. The Colonial Secretary had 
a far wider and more splendid object in 
view than the collection of a handful of 
millions. His object was the pacification 
of half a continent, and he agreed that 
any policy tending to retard that object 
would have been an extravagant and 
short-sighted economy. He considered 
that the British taxpayer should partici- 
pate in the splendid future which the 
Colonial Secretary had described, and of 
which he had laid the foundations. 
After all it was entirely through our 
credit that the Transvaal was able to 
_borrow this £35,000,000, and, if the 
country proved worthless, the liability 
would fall on the British taxpayer. 
But if they believed, as he believed, that 
every million invested would increase 
tenfold, was it not incumbent upon the 
Government, who lent the country’s 
money, to intercept a proportion of 
those profits by ear-marking a deferred 
share towards the repayment of the War 
‘Debt? He regretted that the Colonial 
Secretary had abandoned the idea of the 
deferred share. He had told them that the 
sum might be delayed in its return for 
perhaps fifty years. If that was too 
long, would the right hon. Gentleman 
| consider the advisability of hypothecating 
certain sums for a limited period—say 
| ten or twenty years! He expected great 
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surpluses in the future. Surely if he;and Scotland was pledged for that 


was able to take in the next ten years 
£10,000,000 into the national exchequer, 
that sum was something in these days 
when everybody was preaching economy. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said the 
Committee would expect to hear some- 
thing from the Chancellor of ‘the Ex- 
chequer regarding this loan. The loan, 
according to belief in the City, was to be 
raised at 3 per cent., and that stock had 
already been dealt in at a premium of 
l percent. 1f the City had heard already 
how the loan was to be raised, and if the 
speculators on the Stock Exchange were 
trading on that information, he thought 
the House of Commons ought to be let 
into the secret before passing the Resolu- 
tion. The effect of the Resolution would 
be that the British Government would 
guarantee the loan, but the Committee 
were asked to pass the Resolution without 
any knowledge of the terms on which 
the loan was to be issued. It was a good 
long time since the House of Commons 
had been called upon to guarantee a loan 
of this character. It was a somewhat 
peculiar loan and he did not know 
whether there was a precedent in favour 
of the course adopted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that was to say, of 
asking the House to pass a Resolution 
guaranteeing a loan without allowing the 
House to know the terms on which the 
loan was to be raised. He wished to say 
a very few words with reference to the 
character of this transaction. The 
Colonial Secretary, in recommending this 
loan to the Committee, said that this 
loan and the War Indemnity Loan of 


£30,000,000 were inextricably bound up | 


together. That was perfectly true. More- 
over, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal, really the 
people of Johannesburg, had consented 
to the Indemnity Loan on the condition 
that this loan would be raised and 
guaranteed by this country; and there 
were very good grounds for that, 
because, from a political and financial 
point of view, it was better to have a 
bird in the hand instead of capturing 
the bird in the bush fifty years hence. 
But what was the sum total of this 
financial operation? It was 
£35,000,000 were to be added to the 
National Debt of England—he meant so 
far as the credit of England, Ireland, 


Mr. Claude Lowther. 


amount—in addition to the present 
burden of the National Debt—whilst 
only a sum of £30,000,000 was obtained 
as.War Indemnity. In other words, the 
result of the whole operation was an 
increase of £5,000,000 on the burden of 
debt. He believed thatthe Governmenton 


‘the Rand had shown a pretty keen 


sense of their own interest, and that they 
world come off best in this transaction. 
And when one listened to the Colonial 
Secretary explaining the results of the 
recent financial changes in the Transvaal, 
one could see that that was only a part 
of the consideration. The gentlemen 
of Johannesburg only gave their «on- 
sent to underwrite part of the 
£30,000,000 loan because they were to 
get such reductions in the railway rates 
as would more than repay them. He did 
not say that the reductions in the rail- 
way rates were not a good policy. They 
would contribute towards the prosperity 
of the colony; but the immediate 
result of these reductions would be to 
increase the profits of the mines and far 
more than compensate the Johannesburg 
gentlemen for underwriting the loan. 
Moreover, they were going to un’er 
write the new Indemnity Loan at such 
a price as would undoubtedly give them 
an enormous profit out of the transaction. 
Let the Committee mark this. We were 
not only taking upon ourselves a_re- 


' sponsibility for the £35,000,000 loan, but 


that | 


| 


were also really pledging the credit of 
this country for the £30,000,000 Indem- 
nity Loan. Did anyone for a single 
moment doubt that, morally, the success 
of that £30,000,000 loan depended on the 
credit of this country? This loan was 
being raised not by a_ constitutional 
free government, which was really the 
only form of Government which was 
capable of pledging the credit of the 
people; it was being raised on the 
responsibility of this country ; and if the 
interest on the loan were to go into de 
fault, could anyone say that Great Britain 
would not have to pay up? The whole 
structure of this financial edifice, which 
looked so glorious when described by the 
Colonial Secretary, depended in the 
ultimate result on the political experi- 
ment of the government of the Transvaal. 
If the Transvaal were governed in the 
| spirit which characterised the speech of 
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the Colonial Secretary, or in the spirit 
which characterised the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman when travelling 


through that country, he should say that . 


the loan would be repaid. But if another 
spirit got the upper hand, if the Pro- 
gressive party at the Cape got the con- 
trol of the whole government of South 
Afric), with a policy inspired by Dr. 
Jameson and Dr. Smartt, and if they 
embarked on a new career like that which 
led to the South African War—in that 
event, which was by no means im- 
possible, the unfortunate taxpayers of 
England, Seotland, and Ireland, would 
ultimately be burdened with the whole 
of the £30,000,000 as well as with this 
£35,000,000. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said he had listened with the 
greatest interest and attention to the 
statement of the right hon. the Colo- 
nial Secretary, but, though Incid and 
clear, it was so complicated that it 
made it a little difficult to discuss it 
atonce. That statement consisted of two 
different Budgets as a justification for two 
different loans ; but he could not say that 
it was wholly satisfactory. He must con- 
fess that he had been appalled lately at 
the readiness with which debt was 
accumulated in this country. He seemed 
never to wake in the morning without 
coming upon the creation of some new 
debt for some purpose or other. ‘There 
was the £159,000,000 loan for the war, 
the £100,000,000 loan for the purchase of 
Irish land in the interests of Irish tenants 
and landlords; there was the loan of 
£35,000,000 for the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies, and there was the 
further loan of £30,000,000 for which, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, this country would be 
ultimately responsible. He did not 
know where this readiness to borrow 
money would end. It might be that we 
had ample security for all these debts, 
but it was a most serious thing to go on 
piling up debt on the shoulders of the 
British taxpayer. He trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
bethink himself, not only of the present 
necessities, but of the future results. 
There was a certain point on which he 
did not find himself able to follow the 
Colonial Secretary. 
understood that there were to be two 


{6 May 1903} 
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loans ; this £35,000,000 loan, which we 
were to guarantee and for which, in 
effect, we should be responsible. The 
interest on that, he supposed, would 
amount to something a little over 
£1,000,000. Then there was the other 
loan of £30,000,000 charged on the 
revenues of the Transvaal, the interest on 
which, with sinking fund, would amount 
to £1,200,000. Now, he held with the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that when a 
Crown colony contracted a loan, charged 
on the revenues and resources of that 
colony, in the final result this country 
was responsible for it. We could not, in 
honour, escape from that responsibility. 
He trusted that the question would never 
come to a practical point here, but un- 
doubtedly in the case of a Crown colony 
of Great Britain, which was _ part 
of the Kingdom of Great Britain— 
not like a_ self-governing colony 
we could treat for it and under- 
take responsibility in respect of it. 
And in the event of repudiation of the 
debt by the Crown colony it would be 
wholly impossible for anyone to say 
that, as regarded honour, this country 
should refuse to pay that loan. The 
interest on the £30,000,000 loan would 
be met out of a common fund, and 
that common fund, as he understood, 
though he might be wrong, mainly 
arose from the profits of the railways, 
estimated at £2,500,000 a year. Here 
was the point on which he wanted _infor- 
mation. Was it the fact that the 
railways did not at present belong to 
the Government of the Transvaal, but 
were to be purchased for £13,000,000 ? 
Or was it that the Government of the 
Transvaal had certain rights over the rail- 
ways, and that the remaining rights were 
to be purchased for £13,000,000? These 
£13,000,000 were to come out of the 
£35,000,000. The first question he 
asked was, if the railways made a profit 
of £2,500,000 a year and if they were 
to be bought for £13,C00,000 ? that was 
only six years purchase. That was a 
very small sum; it was better than the 
Irish tenant paid for his land. A great 
deal depended upon that, because it was 
upon that sum that the security rested 
to a very large extent. He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman would say whether 
he was right or wrong in this respect. 
He quite conceived that a large part of 
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‘the property in the railways might be| the matter clearer. The £35,000,000 
in the State, and that what was to be loan was secured on the common fund 
purchased was the remaining portion of arising out of the railway; but there 
it. Here was a great difficulty in his remained a charge of £1,200,000 for the 
mind. First of all, the interest on the £30,000,000 loan, which was secured on 
£30,000,000 loan was £1,200,000 a year. the revenues of the Transvaal amounting 
But how about the interest on the | at present to £4,500,000. That was a 
£35,000,000 loan. He did not hear the | Very large proportion of the revenues 
right hon. Gentleman make any pro-|0f the Transvaal to pledge. He 
-vision for that, although he provided for agreed with his right hon. friend 
the interest on the £30,000,000 loan. _—{ that it was probable that the Transvaal 

revenues would largely increase, but 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: On the | £1,200,000 out of £4,500,000 was a 
credit side of the common fund there is | Y°TY large proportion to pledge at the 
inception of the career of the colony. 


at present only the railway revenue. | ,,.. : 
The debit side te male a at the | With regard to the advance of £6,000,000 
charge for the £35,000,000 loan which and to the military charges to be met, 
at 4 per cent. for interest and | Pe, os an _——— 
sinking fund amounts to £1,400,000, and | : hit gtr, . ae cigs ki — 
is a first charge upon the common fund. | ‘0 7M, fat, properly speaking, mga 
If, therefore, I am right in saying that | “ete military charges which ought to be 
sn Seeciiiene tae ln railways is £2.500,000 paid out of the Estimates of this country. 
there is a surplus of £1,100 000 see | He knew that there was great confusion 
Ss as ,100, | 


saving the full charge on the £35,000,000 | and uncertainty as to what should or 
a 8 a “| Should not be put on the Estimates. 


| When he was on the Public Accounts 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Thenithere | Committee, the Committee was told by 


would have to befadded the interest on | the War Office that they could not tell 
the £30,000,000 loan. | within a million or two what the very 


‘charges alluded to by his right hon. 
| friend would amoifnt to, viz., the charges 
‘incurred by officers in the field 
| for the Te of necessary stores. All 
eee — P | this rendered it extremely desirable that 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that | some statement should be circulated to 
then there w = be $1,400,000 for the | hon. Members embodying in an abstract 
pope a yong gd for the form the interesting figures given by the 
E2ON06, loan which the Transvaal | pi¢ht hon. Gentleman, and he thought 
and Orange River Colonies would have to \the right hon. Gentleman and the Com- 

g ; 


Pay: | mittee would recognise that it was almost 
, ‘ impossible to criticise the right hon 
G _ J. ee geen hg ; The hon. Fe statement in any detail 
ee posse gerd rp Ane His only criticism would be this—that 
e a ere are a SE 
two funds ra Ml fund of the two | ro om hes ping orang . ” app 
: , : ' debt which was being piled up on the 
— ‘oe ae bon a of the | country. He did not know when it was 
— i ene oan Comes proposed to take the Bill; but he 


upon the common fund, and the) >... d th . ic ; 
-" abe | presumed that a sufficient period would 
£1,200,000 required for the £30,000,000 | be allowed to elapse in order that the 


loan comes on the Transvaal Budget. | a a “ 

When I dealt with the common fund peewee er — - — ~ 
-showed a surplus of £1,100,000 after |“ ee eT 
paying for the £35,000,000 loan. When | . eee ; 
J came to deal with the Transvaal | Mr. BUCHANAN (Perthshire, E) 
Budget, I showed a surplus of £1,500,000 | said he was not quite sure that he under- 


which was available for the charge of the |St00d the statement of the right hon. 
£30,000,000 loan. --~ , | Gentleman as to the security for the two 


* loans. The right hon. Gentleman said 
Mr. GIBSON! BOWLES said he was in reply to the hon. Member for Kings 

obliged to his right hon. friend for making Lynn, that the security for the 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is not 
on the common fund. 
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£30,000,000 loan, would be the surplus of 
the Transvaal Budget. He understood the 


right hon. Gentleman in his speech to 


say that for the £35,000,000 loan there 
would be the security of the assets of 


both the Orange River Colony and the 


Transvaal. Now he rather gathered 
that the security for the £35,000,000 
loan was to be limited exclusively to 
the railway revenue. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I never 
said that. I said that in the last resort 
we would have the security of the whole 
of the assets, and the revenue of the 
Transvaal; but that, in the first in- 
stance, the charge would lie on the 
common fund; and as I believe that 
the common fund will always be twice, 
or thrice, or even more the amount 
that will be sufficient to pay the charge, 
I do not think it very likely that we 
shall ever have to resort to the Trans- 
vaal revenue. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said he was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman. Then 
there was another question. As the 
intercolonial fund did not at present 
exist, and as he gathered from Lord 
Milner’s statem nt that an Order in 
Council would be required to constitute 
it, he presumed that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be prepared to consent 
to the Order being promulgated. They 
might, therefore, conclude that the 
security for the £35,000,000 loan stood 
altogether higher than the security for 
the £30,000,000 loan, and had first call 
on the railway receipts, and after that, a 
call on the assets and revenue of the 
Transvaal. (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: 
Hear, hear.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated in the course of his 


speech that he had received a tele-| 


gram from Lord Milner in which he 
stated that the railway revenue amounted 
to £2,500,000 for the present year.* 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is the 
estimate for 1903-04. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said that Lord 
Milner had stated that that was a some- 
what exceptional increase, and that, as 
regarded the future, the net estimated 
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£35,000,000 loan would be the inter- | 
colonial fund, and that the security for the | 


1562 


revenue should not be taken as more 
than £2,000,000. Was the Committee to 
understand that Lord Milner had modi- 
fied his view, and that the Committee 
might consider the future estimate to 
be £2,500,000. 


Contribution (Guarantee). 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Sir. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said that, of course, 
increased the security for the loan. In 
the latter part of his statement the right 
hon. Gentleman gave a glowing account 
of the possibility of an increased Trans- 
vaal revenue in the next few years; but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not make 
any statement as to whether there was 
not likely to be a considerable increase 
in the annual expenditure of the Trans- 
vaal, because it appeared from the Blue- 
book that that expenditure was rapidly 
increasing at present. They were in- 
troducing into the country new schemes 
which would undoubtedly cost a great 
deal of money. There were schemes for 
agricultural development, educational 
development, public works and native 
labour, no estimates of the cost of which 
had been given; and the Committee 
should have some information from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the probable 
increase in the expenditure of the Trans 
vaal. If the right hon. Gentleman could 
give that information he would en- 
lighten the Committee more as 
to the ultimate security for this large 
loan. It was a serious matter to impose 
on a limited community a debt of 
£65,000,000, which was more than double 
the debt of Cape Colony. 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said he 
would not have intervened in the debate 
were it not for a remark which fell from 
his hon. friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn. His hon. friend said that this 
country never would, and indeed never 
honourably could, repudiate a liability 
incutred by a Crown colony in respect of 
a loan. His hon. friend probably had 
not observed that in every prospectus 
issued by a Crown colony a passage 
| appeared that the revenues of the colony 
| alone were hypothecated to the security, 
}and that neither the Consolidated Fund 
/nor the Lords Commissioners of His 
| Majesty's Treasury were responsible, 
either directly or indirectly. Therefore, 
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it could not be represented that this 
country would incur any legal, or even 
any moral, liability, in respect of the 
£30,000,000 loan. There was the liability 
of the government of the colony in 
question — that was the security, and 
there was a reasonable conviction—he put 
i: higher than a hope—that there could 
Le no conceivable risk incurred by any- 
one investing in the £30,000,000 loan. 
Because of that, he was not very pleased 
at the prospect of the commission to be 
paid to the gentlemen who had under- 
written the loan. He was quite certain 
that the House of Commons and the 
country would be glad to know there 
was no claim for that. Having said that, 
he thought that those who managed these 
negotiations did no more than was right. 
They had secured the basis of the loan, 
and had made absolutely certain the 
prospect ot the loan being placed and the 
indemnity to be paid by the colonies 
being received into the Exchequer. He 
had noticed one discrepancy in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary. Lord Milner had fixed the 
sum necessary to compensate the share- 
holders of the railway at £15,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman put it at 
£13,000,000. That was a large discrep- 
ancy, and he hoped the figures of the 
right hon. Gentleman were right. But 
it was scarcely a business-like thing to 
ask a Committee of this House to guar- 
antee a loan, as to the form of which, and 
with regard to which, the Committee 
had no information. He quite ap- 
preciated the reasons, perhaps better 
than anybody else, which rendered it 
expedient that this information should 
not be given, and so far as he was con- 
cerned he approved of the secret being 
kept if it was not intended to issue the 
prospectus immediately, but if the pros- 
pectus was to be issued to-morrow he 
thought the Committee should be given 
the information and not be asked to give 
this guarantee in the dark. 
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Stir ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs), whose opening remarks were 
very indistinctly heard, was understood 
to say, he agreed that this was not the 
time for any real discussion upon this 
matter, and he sincerely hoped the san- 
guine expectations of the Colonial 
Secretary would be realised. He com- 

Mr. Cohen. 


{COMMONS} 
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plained that there was no proper state- 
ment with regard to this matter on 
which the Committee could rely —there 
were no estimates which did not vary. 
He hoped the expectations of the right 
hon. Gentleman would be realised, but 
at the same time it was only right to 
remember that the Transvaal now 
was taxed in indirect taxation alone to 
the extent of £10 a head of the popula- 
tion, whilst we, who thought we were 
fairly taxed, were taxed indirectly to the 
extent of only £2 per head, so that 
the people of the Transvaal paid five 
times as much as we in indirect taxation. 
One point which he desired to draw 
attention to, not to depreciate the state- 
ment that had been made by the Colonial 
Secretary, but because it offered food for 
reflection and would enable the Com- 
mittee to realise what it was doing, was 
that a loan of £65,000,000 to a popula- 
tion of 400,000 amounted to a loan of 
£160 a head. In this country we had a 
loan of £880,000,000 which worked out 
at £18 a head. It was impossible for 
business men not to look upon this loan 
as a very serious proposition. Then 
there was the revenue. He respectfully 
reminded the right hon. Gentleman of 
the suggestion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn that we ought to 
have a statement of the revenue in a 
handy form. From the estimated 
revenue it appeared that £2,000,000 
was estimated as the average profits of 
the railway, but the Colonial Secretary 
had stated it at £2,500,000. That was 
a most important difference, and there 
should be some official statement in this 
matter on which the Committee could 
rely. Part of this loan was to be spent 
in payments to those who had an 
interest in the railway. The right hon. 
Gentleman said £13,000,000, but in the 
Blue-book Lord Milner’s first estimate 
was £13,000,000 and his later one 
£14,000,000. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I may say 
at once that the £13 000,000 is for rail- 
ways. Thesum of £14,000,000 includes 
£1,000,000 for rolling stock, which I 
treated asaseparateitem. That accounts 
for £1,000,000. There remains the fact 
that at a much earlier period Lord 
Milner, who knew nothing about our 
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negotiation and could only make a guess, 
said— 

**T suppose £15,000,000 will be the outside of 
what is required.” 

We think there is justification for the 
statement that £14,000,000 will be theout- 
side figure,including £1,000,000 for rolling 
stock ; but it is impossible te go into 
the details, because we are dealing with 
these railways. We have made offers to 
the shareholders and debenture holders 
of certain of these railways, and we can- 
not disclose the course of the negotiations. 
We can only say generally what is our, 
expectation. 
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Sir ROBERT REID said he did not | 
challenge the good faith either of Lord | 
Milner or the right hon. Gentleman. 
He merely called attention to the tact that | 
they had not these figures, and he merely | 
pointed it out as an illustration of the | 
unbusinesslike way in which this matter 
was being dealt with. There was another 
consideration which he only desired to. 
adumbrate. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man in the optimistic policy he sup- 
ported, gave a rosy picture o! the future | 
conditions of the Transvaal. That being 
so he could not see why the Transvaal | 
should require this guarantee at all. 
But putting that on one side altogether, 
why -hould we guarantee money for the 
purpose of buying the railways already 
built?) Why should the Government buy 
railways which exist now and which now | 
and in the future would assist in develup- | 
ing the country? There might be good | 
reasons, but unless the Committee were | 
told those reasons it did not seem to him | 
that the £13,000,000 they were asked | 
to guarantee were necessary. They were | 
also asked to pay something to build new 
railways. Railways in the colonies were 
g-nerally built by contract. If the| 
Transvaal was so prosperous, and likely 
to remain so, why should not those | 
railways be built by contract instead of | 
this country being asked to guarantee a_| 
loan of £13,000,000 for them The} 
settlement of the land was a more diffi- | 
cult problem. Already a sum _ of| 
£1,000,000 had been spent in land} 
s ttlement since the war ended The) 
whole of that sum had gone in the) 
purchase of land, and it appeared from 
the Blue-book that the number of) 
settlers settled in the Orange River | 
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| for another £30,000,000. 
'which ought to give reasonable men 
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Colony was about 360. These settlers 
had about 1,500 acres apiece, or a total, 
roughly speaking, of 500,000 acres, 
which according to his calculation re- 
presented a cost of £1,200 per head to 
the State. The right hon. Gentleman 
had sp»ken of a large settlement of 
British people to give a “colour” to the 
entire population, and Lord Milner, in a 
previous dispatch, had estimated the cost 
at £1,000 per head. He pointed out 
these facts in order that the Committee 
should appreciate the character of the 
enterprise in which they were being 
asked to embark. Whether the policy 
was right or wrong these were the 
facts, and Members might well reserve 
their opinion. Another question was 
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that of irrigation ; though it appeared in 


the present Vote only to a small extent, 
the Colonial Secretary had suggested 
that they should look forward to an 
enormous expenditure on_ irrigation 
works, and a long Report in a former 
Blue-book had recommended an expendi- 
ture of £30,000,000 in that direction. 
When he found that about £23,000,000 
out of these £35,000,000 were ta be 
spent either on buying or building rail- 
ways or in settling lands, it seemed to 
him there was a danger of this country 


_ having thrown on its hands the develop- 


ment of this great tract of territory in 
South Africa. There were differences of 
opinion as to the mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth of the new colonies, and it 
was an enormous speculation to embark 
on anenterprise which would not, or might 
not, end with this loan, and which already 
involved an expenditure of £35,000,000 
on our credit, and, as he believed, 
practical or possible responsibility 
It was a thing 


pause. The right hon. Gentleman had 
the art of persuading where less 
practised orators would fail. Many 
serious questions were involved. This 
was but the beginning of a serious enter- 
prise, and he believed Members were not 
altogether satisfied with the financial 
position of the country, though he did 
not suggest that the national credit was 
weakened in the sense of there being any 
doubt of their ability to pay their debts. 
While he agreed it was not the duty of 
the Committee to form a hasty judgment 
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on so grave a matter, he did not think | 
Members cught to go away believing 
everything was as rosy as might be sup- 
posed from the Colonial Secretary’s state- 
ments. 


Stk J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N. E.) said the considerations advanced 
by the hon. and learned Member were 
well-deserving of attention, but he could 
not follow him in the particular view he 
had put forward. It had recently been 
pointed out that the price of the Funds 
compared with the rate of interest was 
higher than when the interest was 3 per 
cent. 


Srrk ROBERT REID said that if the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to make a 
comparison which was beyond doubt, 
there were a small quantity of 34 per 
cents. in existence before the recent war ; 
they then stood at 107 or 108, and they | 
were now at about 91. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON held that 
the fact of the price being higher 
compared with the rate of interest 
showed that the public credit had not 
been injuriously affected. The hon. and 
learned Member had asked what was the 
object of acquiring these railways. He 
took it that one reason was the same as 
that which actuated the Government of 
India in taking advantage of their powers 
to acquire the Indian railways at the 
statutory periods. They were acquiring 
the railways one by one, to the great 
advantage of the State, and by pursuing a 
similar policy in the new colonies they 
were adopting a course the advantages 
of which would increase as the colonies 
were developed. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn had referred to the great 
expansion of public and local debt. But, 
so long as the debt was incurred for 
legitimate and profitable objects, the 
material wealth of the country was not 
thereby diminished. The public debt of 
India, in which in the Jast resort the credit 
of this country was involved, amounted to 
£160,000,000 or £170,000,000 but the 
greater part of it was invested in works | 
of a remunerative character. The rail- 
ways alone were worth the whole of the 
debt, and the fact of their being in the 
hands of the State acted and reacted on 
the prosperity of the country, because the 
reduction of the cost of transport gave a 


Sir Robert Reid. 


{COMMONS} 
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jhad never been a better investment of 
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generally added to its wealth. There 
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public funds, or one more calculated to 


benefit a country, than the money spent 


on public works in India. In the same 
way he believed the large sums we were 
proposing to invest in public works in 
the new colonies would constitute the 
best means of turning to advantage the 
resources of those territories, and render- 
ing them profitable possessions of the 
British Crown. To allow those colonies 
to remain in an unimproved and 
undeveloped condition would make 
their acquisition a foolish adventure 
indeed. He could” speak from 
experience of the great advantage of 
having a wellorganised force of police 
distributed throughout the country. 
While a governor in Australia a quarter 
of a century ago, he had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the beneficial effects 
of such a force. They were well- 
paid, respectable men, and generally well 
educated, and they were of the greatest 
possible advantage in keeping peace in 
those colonies. An armed police force 
was of the greatest possible advantage in 
restoring peace and in serving the country 
in many ways. He hoped the police 
force which had been established in the 
Orange River and Transvaal Colonies 
would prove to be as useful as the similar 
forces in the Australasian Colonies. He 
thought this was the wisest possible 
course to adopt, and he felt sure it would 
conduce to the stability of the country 
to substitute police for military establish- 
ments. 


*Mr. M‘KENNA (Monmouthshire, 
N.) said the Colonial Secretary had 
described himself as an optimist, and he 
ventured to agree with him in that 
opinion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of what the finances of the new 
colonies would be three years hence, 
when the full amount of the interest on 
the indemnity loan came to be charged 
upon those colonies, and he said there 
would be a surplus of £500,000 in the 
first year, and in the second year 
£100,000; and then there would be a 
deficit of £300,000 in the third year. 
The right hon. Gentleman further stated 
that that deficit would be more than 
met by an anticipated increase of the 
revenue by £600,000 a year, which was. 
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to take place in the third year. The{had been predicted in regard to South 
Colonial Secretary had spoken of this | Africa, but he wished to point out that 
as an unexampled result of Lord Milner’s | in several Unionist papers it was stated 
services. Speaking in the year 1903-4, | that the cost of the war would be paid for 
it was optimistic to declare that three| by the Transvaal itself. The sum of 
years hence they would have a surplus | £30,000,000 was not much towards a 
of this kind; when that surplus was | total expenditure of £250,000,000. The 
realised it would be time enough to speak | right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
of it as an unrivalled success. In the | financial houses were contributing this 
meanwhile they ought to take the cautious | money, and that this country was only 
view. He wished to ask the Chancellor | guaranteeing the loan. Considering the 
of the Exchequer, when this year he | intolerable burden which the war had 
reduced by £500,000 a year the amount | thrown upon South Africa he thought 
being paid in discharge of the interest | it was the duty of those financiers to 
and Sinking Fund of the National Debt,| come forward in this matter. The 
whether he took into account the fact | Colonial Secretary had dwelt a good deal 
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that he was going to add another | 
liability for £35,000,000 to the Debt ? 


upon the enormous potentialities of 


| wealth in the Transvaal, and as far as 


the mineral wealth of the Transvaal was 


*THE CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Rircuiz, Croydon): I | 
did not reduce the Sinking Fund by | 
£500,000, and we did not take this into | 
account. 


concerned he quite agreed with him, 
for it was enormous. But as far as the 
agricultural potentialities went he was 
not quite of the same opinion. He did 


not like to set his own opinion against 


that of the right hon. Gentleman, but 


*Mr. M‘KENNA said the right hon. | 
Gentlentan had reduced the total amount | 
which was set aside for payment of | 
interest and Sinking Fund by £500,000. | 


* Mr. RITCHIE: I do not think we | 
ought to discuss this matter at present. | 

*Mk. M‘KENNA said he accepted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement that 
he had not taken into account this 
£35,000,000, which might constitute a new 
and serious liability on our Exchequer. | 
He thought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to take that item into 
account, and if he had not already done | 
so they ought not to go to a vote on the 
question of this loan. In tbe first place 
they ought not to sanction a loan which 
they did not know the full terms of ; and 
secondly, they ought not to sanction it | 
until they had an assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that proper 
provision to meet all possible liability in | 
respect of that transaction had been made | 
by him. Under the circumstances he | 
felt that they ought not to be pressed | 
to sanction this loan now, and if a Motion 
were made to report progress he should | 
‘support It. 


Mr. CAWLEY (Lancashire, Prestwich) | 
said the right hon. Gentleman had | 
referred to the gloomy forebodings which | 


he wished to inform the Committee that 
ten years ago he went over a great part 
of the Transvaal, for he made the journey 
to Kimberley, Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
and through Natal. He travelled by 
Cape cart, and thus had a better chance 
of seeing the agricultural capabilities of 
the country than if he had travelled on 


the railway. His own opinion of the 


agricultural value of the Transvaal was 


that it had been greatly exaggerated. 


He had met a great many men from 
the Transvaal, but he had never yet 
met one who had been there any 
considerable time, and who had any real 
knowledge of the land, who was not 
extremely s-eptical in regard to the 
future value of agriculture in the 
Transvaal. Up to now the Transvaal 
had imported nearly everything, including 
corn, Swiss milk, and tinned meat, and 
if their agricultural prosperity had been 


so great as it had been made out, they 
'would not have had to import these 


things. There were lots of ways in 
which they might spend the money in 
helping the cultivation of the land 


' nearer home than in South Africa. In 


regard to the contribution to be made 
by the Transvaal, he wished to ask the 
Colonial Secretary whether the financial 
houses who were going to underwrite 
this £30,000,000 were going to get any 
underwriting fees. 
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Mr. CAWLEY thought a 4 per 


cent. Transvaal Loan wasa great deal 
better than the Cape Loan, which was 
only 34 per cent. Instead of being 
thankful to these financial houses he 
wished to point out that they were 


making an enormous profit, and yet, 


this was held up as a great virtue on 
their part. The whole of South Africa 


depended on the Transvaal, and if that 


country was not prosperous the whole of 
South Africa would become of very 
little value, because nearly everything 
depended on the mining industry. He 
had heard something about Italian 
settlers in South Africa. Anybody who 
knew the habits of white people there 
knew that they worked very well for 
a year or two, but eventually looked to 
the black people to do the work. In 
many ways the black people were a 
curse to the prosperity of South Africa. 
White men emigrated from this country 
with every intention of working, but 
they always delegated their duties to the 
black people. The Colonial Secretary 
should take the statement as to thesuccess 
of that settlement with a pinch of salt 
and wait a year or two to see whether 
it was to bea success or not. He was 
pleased to hear of the satisfactory 
progress made so far, and he was only 
sorry that the Transvaal, with its 
tremendous potentialities, was not going 
to contribute more to the cost of the 
war, which the financial houses there 
had done a good deal to bring about. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I think the House 
ought to have an answer from me on 
the question alluded to on both sides as 
to what will be the terms of the loan. 
It is suggested that we are pursuing 
an unprecedented course in not inform- 
ing the House what the terms of the 
loan are to be. That is an entire mis- 
take. In my recollection no such 
statement has ever been made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when a 
Resolution of this kind was before the 
Committee. It is quite evident that it 
would be, for many reasons, very impru- 


dent for a Minister to make any declara- | 
tion of this kind on such an occasion. | 


Thecaleulationsput before the Committee 
have been on the basis of a 4 per cent. | 


{COMMONS} 
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charge for interest and sinking fund 
together, but as to what are the terms 
on which the loan is to be issued, I do 
not think that we should be called upon 
to make any statement, because it would 
completely tie the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. As I have said 
there are many reasons, but that is the 
main reason. It is not to be expected 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should tie his hands until the last 
moment before the issue of the pro- 
spectus. The prospectus will, 1 hope, be 
in the hands of the public before long, 
and until it is in their hands I do not 
think there should be any disclosure 
made of the terms. We are acting in 
strict conformity with precedent. 


Sir GEORGE BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): When will the prespectus be 
issued ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I hope to-morrow 
afternoon. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Halifax) said he was 
sure that the Committee appreciated 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said, and would not insist upon any 
statement as to the terms of the loan 
which would not be in the public 
interest. The fact was that a very glow- 
ing prospectus had been presented to the 
House this afternoon, and the only 
thing they could usefully do at present 
was to discuss the Resolution in its broad 
aspect, without entering into details of 
the statement just made by the Colonial 
Secretary. It appeared that under 
Mr. Kruger’s Government the Transvaal 
had a debt of £2,500,000, and very 
shortly under the British Government 
the colony would have a debt of no less 
than £65,000,000. The broad business 
question for them to consider was 
whether that increase of the debt was 
justified by the state of affairs at present, 
and by the immediate prospect in the 
Transvaal. This territory was now part 
of the Empire and its liabilities were our 
liabilities so long as it remained a Crown 
colony. He was not against the ex- 
penditure of public money when it was 
really beneficial and reproductive, and 
therefore the one question which he 
asked was how much of this £65,000,000 
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would be represented by assets reprod uc- 
tive? Looking down the list of figures 
supplied by the Colonial Secretary this 
afternoon he could only make out a total 
of £25,000,000 which would be in any 
way reproductive. That sum included 
£13,000,000 for railways, £1,000,000 
for rolling stock, £5,000,000 for new 
railways, £2,500,000 for land settlement, 
and two or three smaller items, one of 
which was the rather doubtful one of 
“repatriation.” They ought to carefully 
consider the position of the new colonies 
in respect to the fact that their liabilities 
were Just as much our own as if their 
debt were part of our Consols. He was 
very glad to hear the Colonial Secretary 
say that he had given up the idea of 
al owing £10,000,000 of the indemnity 
loan to be underwritten by financiers in 
Johannesburg. Many hon. Members 
greatly disliked the idea of any portion 
of the liabilities of the Empire being 
underwritten by a cosmopolitan ring of 
financiers in any place whatever. He 
also objected on the grounds of policy, 
because if those persons had been allowed 
to underwrite part of the liabilities of 
the Transvaal they would have claimed 
a moral right, with some justice, 
to have a special voice in the direc- 
tion of the policy of that colony. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Colonial Secretary would see to 
it that the second loan on the security 
of the assets of the Transvaal would be 
floated without a group of financiers 
particularly interested, having anything 
to do with its flotation. He urged that 
when British credit was being used in this 
way they should see that the money was 
spent, and everything possible done, to 
improve the whole bulk of the people in 
thecolony. Agreat partof the money was 
to be spent on the purchase of rails for 
the extension of railways. These rails 
would have to be shipped, and he hoped 
that the shipments would not be made 
in such a way as to support the present 
monopoly in freights to South Africa. 
‘they all hoped that the reduction of 
duty on imports and the reduction of 
railway rates would have a great effect 
in bringing down the cost of living for 
white people in Johannesburg, and they 
hoped also that the Colonial Secretary 
would do everything he possibly could in 
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with South Africa in the matter of 
shipping freights, so that traders in this 
country could have a fair chance in the 
development for which the Committee 
was now asked to vote £35,000,000. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did that he 
would receive the gratitude of the traders 
of Great Britain, as well as of the people 
of the Transvaal. He wished the Colonial 
Secretary had kept to his first intention 
with regard to the war contribution. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that he went out to Africa with the 
intention of holding that the State 
should have some right in the future 
mineral assets of the Transvaal. By 
adhering to that he would have adopted 
a very much sounder policy, although the 
actual money received might have 
been deferred for some years, than he 
had done by the bargain he had made. 
He was sorry indeed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been persuaded to confine 
himself to a 10 per cent. tax on the gold 
mines in the Transvaal, for he must know 
that that 10 per cent. had been more 
than recouped by the saving on the cost 
of dynamite alone. After all, what tax 
was fairer than a tax on profits? He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been able to announce a great reduction 
in railway freights, which would make it 
easier for poor white men to live in 
Johannesburg, but sorry that he had not 
claimed a greater share of the mineral 
wealth of the Transvaal to meet the 
expenditure on the war. 


Mr. MARKHAM (Nottinghamshire, 
Mansfield) said that the Colonial Secre- 
tary had referred to the excessive 
taxation of the Transvaal previous to the 
war. It was said that the Transvaal was 
then groaning under the taxation of the 
Boer Government. Now, the taxation 
under the old Boer Administration 
amounted to £3,800,000 a year, while 
the expenditure of the British Adminis- 
tration vastly exceeded that amount. At 
the last election in this country they 
were told from every platform of the 
excessive burden of taxation that was 
levied on the white population in the 
Transvaal, but by some extraordinary 
coincidence there was under British 
Administration higher taxation than that 
levied under Mr. Kruger’s Government, 
and that was before any cost whatever 





his Department to bring about free trade 


for this loan came into account. The 
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Colonial Secretary stated that under | 
Mr. Kruger’s Administration capital ex- | 
penditure was slack, and further that 
unless this country found the money 
for the advancement of the Colony by | 
the proposed public works, the Transvaal 
would remain in its present condition. 
He thought the Committee would hardly 
agree, if they looked at all the facts, that | 
that was a right conclusion. The gold- | 
fields were discovered in 1888, and in ten 
years the prosperity of the Transvaal 
had advanced by leaps and _ bounds, 
and its revenues had increased to about 
£4,000,000 without the aid of the British 
taxpayer. He looked upon this question 
as one of policy. It was an Imperial 
policy, which commended itself to the 
majority of the House of Commons, to 
take the money and credit of this country 
and spend it in the colonies instead of 
spending it at home. He submitted that 
this guarantee which they were now 
called upon to give necessitated large 
sums of money being taken out of this 
country which ought to be spent in this 
country, and sent to South Africa not in 
the interest of the people in this country, 
but in the interest of the people in South 
Africa. He did not agree to that 
policy. It was our duty, of course, to 
try and bring back prosperity to the 
Transvaal, but he did not think it would 
be a success, from a commercial point of 
view, to pledge our credit and spend 
money right and left to promote an 
Imperial policy abroad. He was, how- 
ever, glad to notice that the Colonial 
Secretary, by his visit to South Africa, 
had created a better feeling in all parts 
of the South African colonies. and that 
a different spirit now permeated the 
newspapers out there. That was to the 
everlasting credit of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. But although the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman in South Africa 
had had an enormous effect for good, 
yet that must not be taken as a sign 
that the past was all forgotten. While 
giving the Colonial Secretary credit for 
what he had done since the con-lusion 
of the war, he ventured to believe that 
had the right hon. Gentleman been in 
South Africa before the war, that war 
would never have come about. He was 
also glad to hear that the Colonial Secre- 
tary had become an Army reformer, and 
that he had swept away the incompetency 


of the War Office in the frequent changes | 
Mr. Markham. 
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made on the Settlement Board. But 
why, in the name of conscience, could not 


the right hon. Gentleman go farther in 


the direction of sweeping away incom- 
petency at the War Office ? 
The right hon. Gentleman did not tell 


| the Committee theconditions under which 
| the £30,000,000 loan were fixed. 


The 
Committee, no doubt, werenot aware that 
when the right hon. Gentleman arrived 
at Johannesburg he had an interview 
with the leading mineowners or their 
representatives, and as a result a private 
agreement was come to, fixing the war 
indemnity at £30,000,000. Although 


‘the mining representatives were not ina 


position to agree to that off-hand, with- 
out a reference to their principals in 
London, the right hon. Gentleman in- 
sisted that the whole matter should be 
settled before he left Johannesburg. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Mines that 
unless the amount of the indemnity was 
fixed before he left Johannesburg he 
could not say what Parliament would do 
in the future. Whereupon, so he was 
informed, the representatives thought it 
better to come to an arrangement at 
once with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Colonial Secretary went on to say 
that it would be dishonourable for 
the people of Johannesburg to re- 
pudiate the payment of the sum named. 
He did not think it would be dis- 
honourable to repudiate a transaction 
forced on the representatives in Johannes- 
burg within a fortnight of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s arrival in South Africa, 
within six months of the conclusion of the 
war, and before the men representing all 
shades of public opinion had returned 
to the Transvaal. No public meeting 
had been held in Johannesburg or 
elsewhere in South Africa to ratify 
that agreement; and his contention was 
that if the people of Johannesburg 
could come to an arrangement of that 
kind, then the time had arrived to 
grant them representative government. 
They were told that 85 per cent. of the 
profits of the railways was to be handed 


|over to the Transvaal Government in 
payment of the £13,000,000 for railway 


extension, etc. Did that apply to all 


| the other railways as well ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, to the 
other railways as well. 
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Mr. MARKHAM said that the net | 
rofit from the railways under the Boer | 
Sovstimetis was only between £300,000 
and £400,000; but now they were told 
it was to be £2,500,000. He was 
sure that the present profits of the 
Transvaal railways were enormous, but 
that was caused by the large amount of 
material that was at present being sent 
out to South Africa to make up for 
the losses caused by the war; and 
when that special traffic was ended the 
revenue from the railways would be 
very much decreased. If so, then the 
guarantee for the loan would be gone. | 
So far as he was concerned, he hoped | 
that the prosperity of the Transvaal, | 
foreshadowed by the Colonial Secretary, 
would be realised. He had no doubt it 
would be realised ; but it could only be 
realised if they met the labour difficulty in 
South Africa in a reasonable and proper 
manner. The future of South Africa 
depended largely on cheap labour ; and 
he maintained that ample facilities should 
be given to the mining industry to obtain | 
labour. In his opinion, that was the 
only way in which the future prosperity | 
of South Africa could be assured. 








Mr. EDMUNDROBERTSON (Dundee) | 
said there were two questions which he | 
wished to put to the right hon. Gentleman. | 
He understood from the right hon. Gentle- | 
man that the large sum of £35,000,000 | 
which they were asked to guarantee was | 
only an instalment. Lord Milner in his | 
dispatch stated that the first principle of 
thesituation was that a liberalexpenditure | 
on the development of the new colonies | 


{6 May 1903} 
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Second Reading, how much more money 
would be required for the development 
of the Transvaal under the scheme 
propounded by Lord Milner. He would 
be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would state what was the 
ultimate limit that was likely to be 
reached in the course of expenditure on 
which they were asked to embark. The 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech said 
very little about the land settlement. 
There might be information about it in 
the Blue-book, but he had been unable 
to discover it. He had, however, seen 
some extraordinary statements in the 
South African newspapers about that 
scheme. He read in the Cupe Times an 
interview with a certain Captain Owen 
Thomas, who said that the people em- 
ployed to make the purchases were 
incompetent and did not know the value 
of land, and, to quote his own phrase, 
“they were going about buying land 
with a brass band.” In one instance, 
they paid £5,000 for a farm which was 
sold a few years ago for £200. The 
person to whom that farm was let was 
charged a rental of £250 for land which 
he could obtain from a private owner for 
£15 or £20. He hoped some account of 
those transactions would be given before 
the Second Reading. He gathered from 
the Cape papers that Captain Owen 
Thomas had been employed in some 
official capacity in connection with this 
question, and had reported to the 
Transvaal Government. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Captain 


wis a condition precedent to that great | Thomas has not been employed in any 
expansion of revenue to which they must | Official capacity. He is, I am informed, 
look, as well as to provide for their own | the agent for a large Jand company and 
needs as to share the burden of the | his report was a private report, made to 
British war debt. The right hon. his employers. 

Gentleman did not allude to that very | 

important statement. From that point; Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
of view the loan was a security for a war | wasobligedforthe information ; heunder- 
contribution. The right hon. Gentleman | stood that the report was made to Lord 
himself in his speech at Johannesburg | Milner. Anyway he thought they were 
stated the loan would be merely an instal- | entitled to know something about the 
ment, and said that he was only asking ‘land settlement as far as it had gone, 
for what could be spent in two or | jn view of the serious statements which 
three years. Therefore, in sanctioning | pad been published. With reference to 
the loan the House of Commons Was | the cost of the military occupation of 
committing itself to a course of expendi-| g,yth Africa which still continued to fall 
ture, without having any information as entirely on the shoulders of the Imperial 
to its ultimate limit. Could the right | taxpayer, nothing had been said to-day 
hon. Gentleman state now, or at the) to lead them to believe that any part of 
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of the Transvaal. Before the House 
committed _ itself, 
information on the matters he had 


mentioned ought to be given. 


THe MASTER or ELIBANK (Edin- | 


burgh, Midlothian) said he wished to ask if 


of the Netherlands Railway at Delagoa 
Bay. It was an extremely valuable 
property, and was likely to become even 
more valuable. He was informed that 
the Portuguese Government were trying 
to put obstacles in the way of the British 
Government acquiring the property, 
and, perhaps, the Colonial Secretary 
would inform the Committee if any 
arrangement had been arrived at. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: We are in 
negotiation with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on that subject, and I have no 
further statement to make at present. 
The hon. Member for Dundee asks 
whether this loan is only an instalment $ 
Certainly, that is the case. He also asks 
what is to be the extent of the expendi- 
ture in the Transvaal? I should be 
very sorry to put any limit to it. I 


hope it may rise to hundreds of millions ; | 


but that is a matter which does not 
concern this House. All that concerns 
this House is the particular instalment 
of £35,000,000. The cost of the develop- 


ment of the Transvaal may be many | 


times that amount. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Is any- 
*thing more to be asked for ir this way % 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, at 
present there is nothing in the mind of 


the Government beyond what we are. 


now asking for. Any future expendi- 
ture which may be incurred is a matter 
entirely for the future; and one on 
which I have no statement to make. 
The hon. Gentleman also asked for 
information with reference to the land 
settlement. 
everything we possess in regard to that, 
and we have nothing further to offer. 
When, however, the hon. Gentleman 
repeats statements as tothe incompetency 
o the persons appointed in connection 


with the land settlement, and the extreme | 
prices they have paid, I can only say’ 


Mr. Edmund Roberison. 


{COMMONS} 
it was to be shifted on to the shoulders | 


considerably fuller | 


We have given the Honse | 
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that I shall be perfectly willing to inquire 
‘into any specific case brought to my 
notice. I have done that several times, 
and I have invariably found that the accu- 
sation made in each case was entirely 
| without foundation. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said he 
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theGovernment hadacquiredthe property | only quoted from the Cape Times, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Does the 
hon. Gentleman consider the Cape 7'imes 
an authority on the land question? I 
think the Cape Times knows very little 
about the lend question in the Transvaal 
and Orange iver Colonies. I would 
only like to say that in South Africa 
especially, and not only perhaps in South 
Africa, the gossip which goes on with 
regard to everything that takes place 
should be received with a great deal of 
suspicion. When the hon. Gentleman 
quotes from a newspaper that the 
Government of Lord Milner has done 
something which would not ve approved 
by any reasonable person I think on the 
whole we are justified in not believing 
such a statement. 


Sir ROBERT REID asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give the state- 
ment of the figures asked for by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I need 
scarcely say that I have not the slightest 
objection ; but, as far as I can judge, it 
will be a statement which can be easily 
contained on half a sheet of notepaper. 
I think the figures will be found to have 
been very plainly put in my speech when 
/hon. Members have the report, but if it 

is for the convenience of the House I will 
‘submit them in the form suggested. 


Resolved “That it is expedient to 
authorise the Treasury to guarantee on the 
security of the Consolidated Fund the 
interest of a loan to be raised by the Trans- 
vaal Colony not exceeding in the aggregate 
an amount sufficient to raise thirty-five 
million pounds, and the principal of any 
such loan by means of the guarantee of 
Sinking Fund payments, and to provide 
for the application of any sums paid by 
the Transvaal or Orange River Colony in 
respect of expenses incurred in or inci- 
dental to the prosecution of the late war 
in South Africa.”—(Mr. Secretary Cham- 
berlain.) 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


{6 May 


| 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. LowrHer (Cumberland, | 
Penrith) in the Chair. ] | 
CONTINUANCE OF ADDITIONAL CUS. | 
TOMS DUTIES ON TOBACCO, BEER, | 
AND SPIRITS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the additional Customs Duties 
on tobacco, beer, and spirits imposed by 
Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Finance Act, | 
1900 (including any increased duties 
imposed by Section 5 of that Act), shall | 
continue to be charged until the first 
day of August, nineteen hundred and 
four.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


' Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) 

expressed the opinion that it was 

an extraordinary cireumstance that the 

Resolution read from the Chair should 

not have been printed for the information | 
of the Committee. He agreed that it | 
would be both improper and imprudent 

to print these Resolutions for the informa- 

tion of the Committee before the night | 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

made his Budget statement, because it | 
was possible that, although they might be 
kept back till the right hon. Gentleman | 
made his speech, his intentions might be- | 
come known ; but when these Resolution 

were brought forward at a later date he 

submitted they ought to be printed for 

the information of Members, in order that 

they might know what they were going 

to discuss. He applied to the Govern- | 
ment to allow that course to be adopted 
in the future. 


1993} 


of business after the Leader of the House 
had laid down what the order was to be, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman persisted 
in proceeding he should move to report 
progress. 


Custons D aties. 1582 


*Mr. RITCHIE said, with regard to the 
observations of the hon. Member oppo- 
site he might say the Government were 
acting in accordance with precedent. He 
had been informed that on no occasion 
had such a course been pursued as was 


suggested by the hon. Member. 
With regard to the statements 
(of the right hon. Member for 


Sleaford, what he understood the Prime 
Minister to say was that these Resolutions 
might be put down on Tuesday, but the 
right hon. Gentleman did not shut out 
from his mind the fact that they would 
be put down in their ordinary place 
behind the Resolution of the right hon. 
Colonial Secretary. Of the Resolutions 
now proposed the two first were not 
likely to lead to any debate whatever. 
Then came the Income Tax, upon which 
some discussion might take place. What- 
ever decision the Committee might 
arrive at his right hon. friend the Prime 
Minister was not open to the reflections. 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


MrSYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) said there were a good many 
Members on both sides who desired to 
say something onthe Resolution as to the 
Income Tax, before it was taken, who had 
now left the House. The impression 
left on his mind, and he believed on the 
whole House, by the statements of the 


| Prime Minister was that these Resolutions 


would be taken to-morrow if the Second 


' Reading of the Irish Land Bill was finished 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said he took exception to these | 
Resolutions being taken to-day on other 
grounds altogether. The Prime Minister 
had on three occasions distinctly stated 
that the Budget Resolutions would be | 
taken next week. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Thanet had asked a 
question on the subject this afternoon, and 
was then informed that these Resolutions 
were to be taken to-morrow, and relying | 
on that assurance had left the House. It | 


be taken on Tuesday next. 
certainly no suggestion that they should 


before the end of the afternoon sitting, 
and that if not taken then they would 
There was 


be taken to-day. The Member for Slea- 
ford he was sure did not desire to cast 
any reflections on the Leader of the 
House, but it was very desirable 
if there was any misunderstanding on a 
matter of this kind, that it should be 
brought to an end by the Government 
giving way. He hoped, therefore, the 
these 


was a very serious departure from the | Government would not press 
rocedure of the House to alter the order | Resolutions now 
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Sin JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) said he had no special 
authority to speak for the right hon. 
Member for Thanet, but he felt bound to 


say that he had understood the Prime 
Minister to say that the Budget Resolu- 
tions would not be taken until to-morrow, | 


and upon that understanding he had 
deft the House. 


*Mr. RITCHIE said that was conclusive. 


{COMMONS} 


Corruption Bill. 1584 
| companies to agents, and that the com- 
| panies who paid their agents according 
|to that tariff should be exempted from 
‘the operation of the Bill. He did not 
know whether the Government were 
prepared now to make a statement on 
the point, but he mentioned it because 
it was an important public question, 
which would have to be dealt with in 
order that a great and valuable business 
should not be interfered with. 


If the right hon. Member for Thanet | 


had left the House upon the under- 
standing that these Resolutions would 
not be taken until to-morrow he would 
be sorry to take any further steps. If 
the Committee thought that none of the 
Resolutions should be taken he would 
withdraw them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 
PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 
[LorDs]. 


[SeconD READING. ] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir JOHN GORST said he did not 
want to interpose in the Second Reading 
‘of this Bill but merely to enter a caveat. 
There was a very important question 


*Mr. RITCHIEthought his right hon. 
friend would hardly expect him to make 
an absolute declaration of the opinion 
of the Government, but he could assure 
him that the matter to which he referred 
was quite familiar to the Government, 
and that it would receive the most care- 
ful consideration. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddingtonshire) 
said that while he was very anxious that 
this measure should pass, alterations 
had been made in another place which 
would render it necessary that its pro- 
visions should be most carefully looked 
into, otherwise the Bill would do more 
harm than good. He had received com- 
munications from many gentlemen with 
whom he did not agree, but the points 

‘to which they referred well deserved 
consideration. Certain clauses, as they 
stood, opened up a prospect of unlimited 
blackmailing. The House would not be 
satisfied until considerable modifications 


to be raised in Committee stage of this | had been made in the way in which even 


Bill as regarded its operation, particularly 
with regard to the great insurance com- 
panies. The agents of the insurance com- 
panies in many instances derived their re- 
muneration not only from a commission 
on the original premium paid by the 
assurers, but also on the subsequent 
premiums. If the Bill as it now stood 
were applied to this particular business 
it would greatly interfere with the 
excellent and valuable operations of all 
the great insurance companies and 
would render it necessary for them to 
communicate to all their insurers the fact 
that these commissions were being paid. 
Several suggestions had been made by the 
companies to meet the difficulty, which 
obviously ought to be met. 
that the last proposal was that there 
should be a regular tariff of the amount 
of the commissions paid by the insurance 


He believed | 


some of the great insurance companies 
did their business. There were many 
objectionable features, but there were 
also features which were quite legitimate. 
Nobody desired to see the latter struck 
out or the business hampered. They 
did desire, however, that the principle of 
the Bill should become law, and until it 
did public opinion would not be satisfied 
that our commercial morality was as it 
should be. He would be quite satisfied 
if the Government would undertake 
that sufficient time should elapse between 
the Second Reading and the Committee 
stage to enable these matters to be 
thoroughly gone into. 


Mr. CRIPPS (Lancashire, Stretford) 
‘agreed that the Bill was an extremely 
important one, and one which certainly 
ought to be passed, but, with the right 
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hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, he 
believed in its present form it would 
do more harm than good. It was too 
stringent in certain directions, and its 
details required careful consideration. 
He understood, however, that the Govern- 
ment admitted that such examination 
was necessary. 


*Mr. E. B. FABER (Hampshire, 
Andover) said he desired to say a few 
words from the bankers’ point of view. 
As regarded the Bill itself no one wished 
to shield the guilty. Everyone had 
suffered from the baneful effects of 
commissions, and they would be glad to 
see the Bill as a whole passed into law. 
At the same time he felt confident that 
nobody wished to interfere with a 
legitimate trade, and he ventured to 
think that if the Bill was passed in its 
present form the banking interest must 
at any rate suffer. Bankers every day 
were instructed by their customers to 
buy certain stock forthem. The banker 
purchased the stock, and sent the 
broker’s note to the customer, setting 
forth the commission of half-a-crown, 
which was divided between the banker 
and the broker. The bankers held that 
under such circumstances, there being 
no secrecy at all, that notice to the 
principal should be enough to take action 
of that sort out of the purview of the 
Bill; and they would ask the Committee 
carefully to consider the insertion of 
words that were originally in the Bill, 
in line 1, section 1, viz, “If any 
agent corruptly and without the know- 
ledge of the principal,” etc. If those 
words were inserted he should be 
thoroughly well satisfied. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northamptonshire, 
E.) said it was perfectly reasonable that 
the fullest opportunity should be given 
for theconsideration of Amendments, but 
he hoped the Government would not 
postpone the Committee stage, so as in 
any way to endanger the passage of the 
Bill this session. 


Sir WALTER THORBURN (Peebles 
and Selkirk) said the Bill affected a great 
many interests, and required careful con- 
sideration. Unless materially altered it 
would place the insurance companies in 
a most awkward position. He strongly 
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desired to see the Bill become law, but 
as there was not time on the present 
occasion adequately to discuss its pro- 
visions, he moved the adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Corruption Bill. 


The Motion failed to find a seconder,. 
and therefore drepped. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
that, according to Clause 1, any person 
serving under the Crown was an agent 
within the meaning of the Act. He 
desired to know whether the description 
applied to municipal officials. If it did 
not, he thought they ought to be in- 
cluded. 


*Mr. RITCHIE said he could not be 
expected to give off-hand an exact defini- 
tion of what that particular clause would 
include. The matter could be considered 
in Committee, and, if necessary, amended. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) pointed 
out that nobody had the least notion 
that this important Bill was coming on, 
and the Government were incurring an 
enormous responsibility by rushing the 
measure forward so unexpectedly. Many 
clauses required careful consideration on 
the part of the commercial classes, and 
certain expressions would need a great 
deal of definition. He thought this Bill 
was one which should not be sprung 
upon the House suddenly in this way. 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said he was 
far from saying that the word “absolute ” 
carried out the intention of the clause. 
Although they wished to take care that 
these abuses were remedied, they did not 
want to do it in a way which would 
interfere with legitimate and honourable 
commerce. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.) 
said it was impossible to resist some feeling 
of sympathy with the hon. Member who 
had expressed surprise that a Bill of this 
radical character should be introduced 
without notice. Many hon. Members 
interested were not present because they 
did not expect the Bill to be taken at 
this hour. This Bill was a proposal for 
entirely altering certain accepted prin- 
ciples, not in the definition of the law, 
but in the rules of evidence by which 
legal liability was to be established. 
There was an extraordinary provision 
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{COMMONS} 


Revenue Depts. Estimates. 1588 


in the Bill which provided that, in| desirable that there should be some 


proving a corrupt motive on the part ot 
the person accused, he should be de- 
prived of giving the most obvious and 
conclusive evidence to establish his own 
innocence. That was a provision which 


ought to be considered by the whole House. | 
A provision of that kind involving such | 


inconsistency ought not to be considered 
as a mere mat er of detail. There was 
another provision which cast upon the 
accused person the burden of proving 
his own innocence. If the prosecutor 
said he was not aware that a commission 
had been taken, it would be necessary 
for the accused person to prove that he 
had not taken it. Take any solicitor who 
had received the usual commission, and 
a solicitor or agent said he was not 
aware of it. In the first place the 
accused person could not prove that it 
was the ordinary custom of the profes- 
sion to take those commissions ; and in 
the second place, the burden of proving 
his innocence was cast upon him. These 
alterations were very serious, and the 
House might very fairly complain of not 
being allowed a fuller opportunity of 
discussing them. 


Bill read a second time. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I move that the 
Bill be committed « the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked what was the 
state of the business before the Grand 
Committees. They were anxious to see 
this Bill passed, and as they had just 
sent a contentious Bill up to one of the 
Grand Committees, he thought it might 
interfere with the success of this 
measure. It was very undesirable that 
this Bill should be put behind an 
extremely controversial Bill. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: I understand that 
the Grand Committee on Trade has two 
Bills of great importance before it which 
are likely to take up some time. The 
Grand Committee on Law has also an 
important Bill before it, but only one— 
namely, the Deceased Wife's 
Bill. 


Mr. Lawson Walton. 


Sister | * : aa 
I think that it is likely to iba ‘in respect of Art and Science Buildings, 
some little time. I do not regret that, | 


because in accordance with the views | 


-expressed by many hon. Members it is £37,500, be granted to His Majesty, to 


little interval in regard to it. I think 
this Bill would have a better chance 
before the Grand Committee on Law 


‘than before the Grand Committee on 


Trade. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, etc. 


SUPPLY. 
2ist APRIL, AFTERNOON SITTING. 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1903-4. 


Crass I. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£40,600, be granted to His Majesty, 
to complete the sum necersary to defray 
the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1904, for ex- 
penditure in respect of Royal Palaces.” 


2. ‘That a sum, not exceeding 
£51,400, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1904, for the 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£27,700, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1904, for the 
Houses of Parliament Buildings.” 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£36,120, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1904, for Ex- 
penditure in respect of Miscellaneous 
Legal Buildings.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£30,150, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1904, for Expenditure 


Great Britain.” 


6. “That a sum, not exceeding 
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complete the sum necessary to defray | 
and expenses of the Board of Agriculture, 


the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1904, for Expendi- 
ture in respect of Diplomatic and 


Consular Buildings and for the main- | 


tenance of certain Cemeteries abroad.” 


7. “That a sum, not 
£339,000, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1904, for the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
and Post Office Telegraph Buildings in 
Great Britain, and certain Post Offices 
abroad, including Furniture, Fuel, and 
sundry Miscellaneous Services,” 


8. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£222,000, be granted to His Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 
the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the vear ending on the 
31st day of March, 1904, in respect of 
sundry Public Buildings in Great Britain 
not provided for on other Votes.” 


9. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£119,019, be granted to his Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1904, for the survey of the 
United Kingdom, and for minor services 
connected therewith.” 


10. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£14,204, be granted to his Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1904, for maintaining cer- 
tain harbours under the Board of Trade, 
and for Grants in Aid of Harbours.” 


11. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£17,980, be granted to his Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the 
charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1904, for constructing 
a new Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead. 


Cuass II. 


12. “That a sum, not 
£48,288, be granted to his Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray 


the charge which will come in course of | 


payment during the year ending on the 


exceeding | 


exceeding | 
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31st day of March, 1904, for the salaries 


Revenue Depts. Estimates. 


and for Kew Botanic and Pleasure 
Gardens, including certain Grants in 
Aid.” 


Resolutions read a second time :— 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said he had previously drawn attention to 
the fact that there was an improper charge 
in this Vote, and heappealed tothe Treasury 
to make some explanation in regard to it. 
There was a charge of £20,100 set down 
for Osborne House, and that was not a 
royal palace. A portion of it had been 
left as a royal exhibition or show, but 
almost the whole of the royal palace had 
now been set apart for entirely different 
purposes. Part of it had become a naval 
college, and the charge for that ought to 
be on the Navy Vote. Another part had 
been turned into an Army convalescent 
home, and therefore ought to come upon 
the Army Vote. This £20,100 was 
improperly put upon this Vote, and the 
responsibility for it lay, not with the 
Departments which administered the 
Vote, but entirely and solely with the 
Treasury, and the person he had to 
appeal to was either the Secretary to the 
Treasury, or, failing him, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They had been told 
that this was only a small portion of the 
amount to be charged upon this Vote in 
future years, and before they agreed to 
the Report with regard to this Vote he 
thought they were entitled to have an 
explaration from the Treasury to justify 
the placing of this item upon this particu- 
lar Vote. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Artuur ELLI07, 
Durham) said he thought the right 
course to follow in future would be 
that so far as the Naval College was 
concerned, those expenses should appear 
on the Navy Estimates. As to the 
hospital expenses, those were chargeable 
to, and accountable for by the Office of 
Works, and it was right and proper that 
they should appear in the Vote for the 
Office of Works. 


Str JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) thought the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn’s complaint was a just one, 
for it was obvious that an error had been 
committed. The Secretary to the 
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Treasury admitted the error so far as the | 
naval part was concerned, and he under. | 


Supply— Cwil Services and 


stood that he had promised that this | 


naval expenditure should appear in the 
Navy Votes. He did not see why the) 
hospital expenditure should be placed in | 
the Vote for Royal Palaces, and he hoped | 
the Secretary to the Treasury would | 
extend his promise to this item and place 
it under its proper head. He thought 
thehon. Memberdeserved the thanksof the | 
House for calling attention to this matter. 


*Mr. RITCHIE said that if the charge 
had been placed on the wrong Vote it | 
was owing to the fact that the change 
in regard to Osborne House had just 
taken place. He would take care that 
the matter was considered, and perhaps 
the Estimate would be arranged more 
in accordance with the views which the 
hon. Member had expressed. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES suggested 
th t the matter should be referred to 
the Public Accounts Committee for 
consideration. 


*Mr. RITCHIE said that might not 
be necessary. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) called 
attention to the condition of the drains 
at Holyrood Palace and stated that the 
House had not been informed who was 
to blame in this matter. The blame had 
been thrown on the First Commissioner 
of Works, but there was a gentleman in 
Edinburgh—he thought his name was 
Mr. Robertson—who was paid to look 
after the Royal Palaces in Scotland. 
What had that gentleman been about 
in recent years? This was not the first 
time he had had occasion to call attention 
to that gentleman’s neglect of his duties. 
He should have discovered that the 
drains were defective. He hoped the 
hon. Member representing the Oftice of 
Works would be able to assure him 
that that gentleman would be dealt 


with. 


Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES (Hunting- 
donshire, Ramsey) said he was afraid 
he could give the hon. Member 
very little more information than 
he ave a fortnight ago. The 
Works Office had looked into the question 


Sir John Gorst. 
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of the drainage at Holyrood, and as the 
condition of things was not satisfactory 
£3,500 had been put on the Estimates 
for the purpose of having the drains 
attended to. 


Revenue Depts, Estimates. 


First Resolution agreed to. 


Second Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the \said Resolution.” — 
Debate arising. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES aaid he 
wished to call attention to a question 
which was of more importance than 
on the surface might appear, namely, 
Hyde Park and the Ride therein. 
The Ride in Hyde Park was one of the 


peculiar glories of London, and the one 


thing which distinguished London from 
every other capital in Europe, and, 
indeed, in the world. It was the resort 
of all those who wished to maintain their 
health, and all those who wished to come 
to that House fit for their duties ; and it 
was the resort of all classes of society, 
rich and poor. The Ride had for years 
been shockingly neglected. It was now 
like a morass, and was full of rocks and 
precipices, streams of water, over which 
the most careful horse might break his 
legs, or the rider’s head. It was not 
creditable to the country, and the Row 
should be re-made altogether, and main- 
tained in a proper condition for riding. 
He wished to know whether it would be 
possible to restore the Row to the condi- 
tion in which it was previous to 1851. 
He believed it then extended, not merely 
to the end of Hyde Park, but across the 
road over the Serpentine into Kensington 
Gardens It would greatly add to the 
amenities of the Row if it was extended 
along the unfrequented avenue leading to 
Kensington Palace, and round the east 
side of the Palace to the Ride at the 
north end of the park. That would give 
a proper and dignified Ride for the 
Metropolis. Meanwhile, it was perfectly 
disgraceful to leave the Row in its present 
condition. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) endorsed what had fallen from 
his hon. friend. He had made inquiry 
as to the cause of what he considered the 
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disgraceful state of the Row, and he was! factory workers, whilst there was this 
informed that it was owing to proper | additional reason in the case of railway 
attention not being paid to it. Only the | servants, that, owing to the dangerous 
dirt taken off the road was placed on it | nature of the occupation, there was not 
during the greater part of the year, and he only the risk to the life and the possible 
suggested that a little more sand should injury to the person of the workman 


be put there. | aoe but there was likewise the risk of 
: oss ite and possible injury to the 
*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- | persons of his fellow mn oi and the 
ston) said that some years ago he travelling public, through excessive hours 
several times drew attention to the ques- of Jabour depriving a workman of that 
tion of chairs in the parks, and was in- amount of vigilance which was so neces- 
formed that ae —" of seage was not sary in so dangerous an occupation. It 
‘ah Me Boe: “ d - —_ Posen was felt, however, that the case of rail- 
8 grencagling thong emn assur-' ways was in a somewhat different position 
ance, he found, two or three years after-' fom that of an ordinary factory and 
2} ‘4 9 f 
— rete Bagg reg” tie hg workshop. Asarule, the hours of labour 
Works to let chairs. Last year he was could be fixed generally for factories, 
informed that a new contract was to be whilst a latitude es oe Oe 
made, and that there was a chance of specified trades owing to special cireum- 
getting even better terms from the con- stances or being season trades. In the 
tractor. He asked whether anew contract | °#8¢ of a railway, however, punctuality 
with improved terms had yet been of locomotion was desirable in the public 
entered upon. ‘This was a matter of interest, and to avoid the risks of accidents 
considerable importance to thousands of railways were liable to be interfered with 
people, who were compelled to pay for by breakdowns, by thestate of the weather, 
seats in the parks, and he thought they and by exceptional public demands. 
were entitled to more information than | This made it difficult for Parliament to 
they had received up to the present legislate with regard to hours on railways. 
time. The late First Commissioner of | Railway companies were slow to co- 
Works admitted that he had received operate in the shortening of hours of 
numerous complaints as to the price and | labour, so long, at least, as they could get 
_ Rage of — sold at the i supply Be typ — to _ long 
siosks in the parks. 1ours, whilst the men themselves were 
’ | tempted by the higher wages earnable to 
And, it being half-past Seven of the work long hours. Of late years, how- 
clock, further consideration of second ever, the interest of public safety has 
and subsequent Resolutions stood ad-| come to the front. The number of 
journed till this Evening’s Sitting. railway accidents, the appalling loss of 
life of railway servants and the public, and 
injuriestothe person, had directed inquiries 








EVENING SITTING. _ to be made into the eauses of accidents, and 
the length of hours during which those 
RAILWAY SERVANTS. concerned were on duty. All accidents, 


ie i _,. no doubt, were not traceable to excessive 
Mr. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, Mid) | hours of labour ; but still a good many 


said, when Parliament dealtwiththe hours were, and Parliament was induced to take 
of labour under Factory Acts, these Acts a first and very important step with 
did not include railway servants engaged regard to the hours of labour of railway 
in working railway traffic. In limiting | servants when it passed the Regulationot 
the hours of labour in factories and. Railways Act, 1889, which provided, by 
workshops, Parliament had mainly in Section 4, that every railway should 
view the prevention of injury to the make for the Board of Trade a periodical 
health of the workmen employed, and return of the excessive hours of work on 
the preventing of the deterioration of the its system. ‘That was a most important 
race which was likely to be caused by statute, but it had happened that the 
excessive hours of labour. These objects Board of Trade had done very little in 
were as essential and important in the the way of attempting to get these 
cease of railway servants as in the case of periodical returns. Parliament had 
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calculated not on spasmodic but periodi- | complaints made by any outsider, but were 
cal returns. The Act was passed also bound to take int» consideration 
in 1889 and the first return was made “either any such representationsor other- 
in 1891, and that return had _ been wise.” That word “ otherwise” had been 
made the basis of the return “3 1901. | inserted there in order that the Act of 
The next return made under the Act was 1893 should be read with the Act of 
made in 1893, when a Liberal Government | 1889. If it appeared to the Board of 
was in power, and from then until last Trade, either through representations 
year, when the President of the Board of ' after the event, or by the returns which 
os ge ‘vd — : peony in the Board of Trade had received under 
accordance with the Act o , 0 the Act of 1889, or if it appeared to the 
return had been made. The President Board of Trade as a se ye an inspec- 
. te of — then raised ta tion by their own inspectors, that there 
obstacle = In is =6power, all & were men being worked an excessive 
Resolution was passed in this House, number of hours, it was their duty to 
voted against by near a intervene. He was not surprised that 
and the Government was defeated. there should be discontent at the in- 
‘ The Board of Tradetook up the position action of the Board of Trade, which 
that it was not for them to act on their took sonarrowa view oftheirduty. The 
own initiative inthis matter, that there Board of Trade took the narrow view 


was nothing in the Act which required | that they were not expected to act 
the intervention of anybody to set the 0M their own initiative, but it would 
Board of ‘Trade in motion to compel be most unfair to say that a servant 
these returns. The Act laid the obliga- of 4 railway company should have to 
tion on the railway companies, and gave ™ake complaint, and thereby run a risk 
power to the Board of Trade to compel of losing either his employment or his 
the return. The Board of Trade could promotion. 

not shift the responsibility which the Act! § much for the workman; but 
had imposed on it by saying they had the travelling public were intereste 
not been asked to move. ‘The result had jn this matter. Their safety was at stake, 
been that it had been necessary to bring and when it was shown that accidents 
another Resolution before Parliament in were largely the result of excessive hours 
order to compel the right hon. Gentle- of labour, it was in the interest of the 
man to take action on the Act of Parlia-' public that these workmen should not be 
ment. The returns that had been made allowed to work an excessive number of 
showed that an enormous benefit had hours. Nothingcould be moreobviousthan 
been brought about in the reduction of that in this matter the Board of Trade 
hours of labour, and he could quite had mistaken their duty. They had as- 
understand the position of the right hon. sumedthat they had to wait for complaints, 
Gent eman in that regard ; but didit not but that was not so. Although they were 
occur to the right hon. Gentleman that bound to attend to a complaint, that did 
the very fact of that improvement not relieve them from acting on their 
rendered it necessary to enforce these own responsibility. They should take 
returns? It had been proved that legis- ction on their own initiative in the same 
lation had effected this result, and that | por 3 ns the Home Office did with regard 
it had not been brought atout by any- | t© factories. 

thing the Board of Trade had done. It | Then again, with regard to the pre- 
was mainly due to the Act of 1889,| vention of accidents, obligations were 
which provided that returns as to ex- | imposed on the Board of Trade to 
cessive hours might be called for at any | make new rules. That should not depend 
moment. The subsequent Act of 1893 | on the initiative of any person whatever ; 
gave drastic powers to the Board of Trade | that was a requirement of the Act of 
with regard to excessive hours of labour, | Parliament. The Board of Trade might 
and on whom it imposed the duty | say it was not compulsory, but when 
of investigating as to these ex-| Parliament gave instructions to a Depart- 
cessive hours of labour. Under that| ment they relied on their instructions 
Act the Board of Trade were not only | being carried out without a word. The 
bound to take into consideration | difficulty was to convince the right hon. 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade that he was to carry out the policy 


of Parliament and do certain things. | 


These rules affected the safety of those 
employed, and the Act laid it on the Board 
of Trade to see that the rules were carried 
out. If they were not carried out, the 


Board of Trade must appeal to the Rail- | 


way and Canal Commissioners, and if that 


Board were satisfied that these rules | 
were reasonable, and that they were | 


not carried out, they could impose 
penalties for their not being carried 
out. It was obvious that if we were 
to have rules it was _ necessary 
that there should be power given to 
see them carried out. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade could not say that he could 
not get the money. The money had been 
voted for two years for two additional 
sub-inspectors, and therefore he could 
not complain against the House of 
Commons or the Treasury. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had not yet 
app inted these additional sub-inspectors, 
which it was his duty to do. If there 
were any defects in existing legisiation 
they could ask the President of the 
Board of Trade to bring in that legis- 
lation. But it was the first time he 
had ever heard that it was necessary 
to apply for an Act of Parliament to 
compel the Board of Trade to do that 
which the law permitted them to do. 
He was sure that no Member of the 
House would grudge the employment 
of additional sub-inspectors if that would 
tend to promote the safety of railway 
servants. He begged to move. 


*Mr. BELL (Derby), inseconding the 
Motion, expressed his obligation to his 
hon. friend the Member for Mid Lanark 
for bringing it forward, and for the 
opportunity afforded him of meeting 
suchalarge number of rail way directors. 
He was pleased to see these Gentlemen 
turn up when a Motion of this kind 
was being discussed. His hon. friend 
had referred very fully to the long 
hours worked by railway servants in 
this country. He found from the re- 
turn which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had ob- 
tained, that in December, 1901, there 


were no less than 216,219 cases of hours | 


worked over twelve on railways in 
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the United Kingdom. There were 
109,000 cases of men who had been on 
duty for thirteen hours, 58,000 for 
fourteen hours, 21,000 for fifteen hours, 
13,000 for sixteen hours, 6,500 for 
seventeen hours, and 8,000 for eighteen 
hours and over. Out of the total of 
8,087 cases where the men were on 
duty for eighteen hours and over, 2,890 
were credit-d to the Great Central Rail- 
way, with only 3,029 men employed. 
The total number of cases in which 
thirteen to eighteen hours had been 
worked were on the Great Central Rail- 
way.20,922; Londonand North-Western, 
10,222 ; Great Northern, 10,618 ; Great 
Western, 34,349; South-Eastern and 
Chatham, 10,051; Caledonian, 7,995; 
North British, 20,175; and one small 
Welshrailway which employed only ninety 
had a record of 878 cases of men 
working from thirteen to eighteen hours 
and over. There was another side to 
the question, perhaps equally as un- 
pleasant, if not so dangerous, and that 
was when the men resumed duty with 
an insufficient interval for rest. There 
were 21,000 cases where the men re 
sumed duty with less than nine hours 
rest after having worked from thirteen 
to eighteen hours and over on the 
previous day. There were thirty-one 
cases where work was resumed with 
only one hour's interval for rest, twenty- 
two cases with two hours interval, 
thirty-three cases with three hours 
interval, sixty-two with four hours, 
173. with five hours, 495 with 
six hours, 1,414 with seven hours, 
and 18,746 with eight hours interval. 
One hundred and eighteen of these cases 
occurred in Ireland, where there was not 
a very large number of railway men em- 
ployed. One thousand one hundred and 
ninety of the cases occurred on the 
South Eastern Railway, and the little 
Welsh railway that he had formerly 
referred to had the worst record. 
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It might be said by some hon. Mem 
bers that it was practically im- 
possible to work railways within 
reasonable limits of time for the 
men. Now the London and North 
Western Railway employed consider- 
ably more men than any other com- 
pany, and they had only 3,771 cases of 
men who worked above twelve hours. 
Surely if one great railway could do that 

3M 2 
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the other great railways could follow 
suit if they chose. Last year, when this 
subject was being discussed, the late 
Member for Leeds, Mr. Jackson, said that 
he had known cases where men had been 
on duty for four or five hours and 
not able to go on waiting for connec- 
tion, and yet these men were counted 
as having done full duty; and when 
the hon. Member for Battersea talked 
of a driver being twenty hours on 
the foot-plate of his engine Mr. 
Jackson interjected that there was 
no such case. Now, on the Great 
Northern Railway, of which Mr. 
Jackson is Chairman, 3,958 engine 
drivers worked thirteen hours, 1,789 
worked fourteen hours, 706 worked fifteen 
hours, 237 worked sixteen hours, 91 
worked seventeen hours, and 127 worked 
eighteen hours, and upwards. The return 
did not show details above eighteen hours, 
and he ventured to suggest that of the 
127 who had worked eighteen hours and 
upwards, a considerable proportion must 
have been twenty hours on the foot-plate. 


The powers possessed by the President 


of the Board of Trade had _ been 
well demonstrated by his hon. 
friend, and he _ wished to empha- 


sise all that his hon. friend had said 
in regard to that matter. All that he 
asked was that the right hon. Gentleman 
should exercise these powers. The right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted to the 
House last year that the return obtained 
for December, 1901, was not satisfactory, 
and that he would call for another return 
last December. That, however, was 
giving the railway companies four 
months notice of what he was going to 
do. Special efforts were therefore made 
by the railway companies to keep down 
the number of hours worked by the men 
for that particular month, and the right 
hon. Gentleman would find, if he made 
close inquiry, that some of the companies 
had definitely stated to the superinten- 
dents and foremen that for certain reasons 
the return of the number of men who 
worked more than twelve hours should be 
nil for that month. Large bodies of men 
were distributed from the centres all over 
the line in order that relief might be pro- 
vided for keeping down the number of 
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hours worked ; but when December was | 
manifestly absurd to take the total num- 


over these men returned to the centres 

from whence they came, and the number 

of hours worked was afterwards con- 
Mr. Bell. 
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siderably longer than in December. He 
ventured to predict than when the return 
for December last is issued the number 
of cases where the men worked more than 
twelve hours would be nearly blank. He 
wanted to impress on the President of the 
Board of Trade that he should not accept 
that return as satisfactory, or as typical 
of the number of hours worked ; and that 
in future a return should be got without 
warning being given to the railway com- 
panies. So much on the question of the 
number of hours worked. He now desired 
to call the attention of the House to the 
serious number ofaccidents which occurred 
on the railways in the United Kingdom. 
He knew there was not a single member 
interested in railways who did not desire 
to see the number of accidents reduced. 
It would be inhuman to suggest that any 
director wished to see the existing 


Servants. 


number of serious accidents main- 
tained; but he was candidly of 
opinion that there was insufficient 


supervision by the responsible officials of 
the companies, and, might he say, insuffi- 
cient pressure put upon them to reduce 
the accidents to the lowest possible limits. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, in his reply a fort- 
night ago compared the number of acci- 
dents with the number ot miles run. 
That was a very unfair comparison, 
because the railway companies, for 
economic reasons, were turning out 
more powerful locomotives and the 
consequence was that the num- 
ber of miles run showed a great deal less 
than formerly, although the traffic was 
greater. For instance, the London and 
North Western Company’s engines ran 
1,100,000 less miles in 1902 than they 
did in the previous year, notwithstanding 
an increase in the volume of traffic to 
the extent of £1,000,000 sterling. 


The Return for 1902 showed that 443 
men were killed, and 3,713 injured in 
connection with the working of trains 
and the movement of vehicles; while 
thirty-three were killed, and 9,929 were 
injured otherwise than by the movement 
of vehicles, making a grand total of 476 
killed, and 13,642 injured. Inconsidering 
the percentage of deaths and injuries to 
the number of men employed it was 


ber of railway employees, which included 


'clerks and many others who ran no 
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risks in their occupations. The object | 
of the Motion before the House did not 
apply to those employed in offices, but | 
only to what might be termed dangerous | 
employments on railways. He had| 
extracted halfa-dozen grades whose 
occupations might be said to be dan-| 
gerous, and those who suffered from | 
excessive hours. There were twenty | 
drivers killed, and 313 injured ; forty-six | 
porters killed and 480 injured ; twenty 
three firemen killed, and 470 injured ; 
101 platelayers killed, and 128 injured; 
forty-four goods guards and brakesmen 
killed, and 779 injured. The total number 
of the latter employed was 15,708, and 
the proportion of killed was one in 357, 
and of injured, one in twenty. There 
were thirty-four shunters killed and 587 
injured. The number of these was 
10,841 and the proportion of killed was 
one in 318. and of injured one in 
eighteen. The total number in these six 
grades was 268 killed, and 2,747 injured, 
or an average over the whole lot of one | 
killed to 719 employed, and one injured 
to every seventy men employed. Now 
these were the grades of occupation upon 
which they were asking the right hon. | 
Gentleman to exercise the powers already | 
conferred upon him of inspection with a 
view to prevent these accidents occurring. 


There were certain railway premises 
already inspected under the Workshops 
and Factories Acts. The number of | 
men employed in these premises was 
70,922, and of these thirteen were killed, 
and thirty-seven were injured, which 
worked out at one killed in every 5,455 
employed, and one injured in every 4,917 
employed. ‘hat was a comparatively 
satisfactory result, and his point was that 
with proper inspection of the dangerous 
grades the same satisfactory results 
would ensue. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred with a good deal of satisfac- | 
tion to the fact that the accidents last 
year were considerably below the pre-| 
ceding year. That was correct, and he 
appreciated it, but as a counter-blast to | 
that he would point out that the Return | 
in the Labour Gazette recently published 
showed that the number of fatal railway | 
accidents in March last was sixteen 
above the corresponding month last year, 
‘and twelve above the February of this 
year. There was consequently an 


| 
| 
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upward tendency this year. The Board 
of Trade issued a return for the ten 
years ending 1897, and he had extracted 
the particulars in respect of goods, 
guards and shunters for the ensuing five 
years, making a total of fifteen years. 
The total number of goods guards and 
shunters employed in 1888 was 13,678. 
The total employed in 1902 was 26,549. 
During that period of fifteen years, 1,176 
of these men were killed and 16,508 were 
injured, making a total of killed and 
injured in the two grades he had men- 
tioned of 17,684. Taking the mean 
number of men employed over the period 
of fifteen years, viz., 20,108, no less than 
17,684 were killed or injured during that 
period. That was certainly too horrible 
to be allowed to continue, and he hope 

the right hon. Gentleman would not si 


Servants, 


with equanimity and calculate those 
accidents per mile. 
He would take it in another way. 


During that period of fifteen years 1,180 
men were killed or injured each year, out 
of 20,108 men employed. That was too 
serious for the House of Commons or any 
Government Department to trifle with 
He was bound to say that the responsi- 
bility for that high mortality which fell 
on the Board of Trade continued to be 
very great ; and he hoped the right hon. 
yentleman would exercise his powers and 
do what he could to reduce the number 
of those terrible accidents. He did not 
wish to weary the House; but it was 
necessary for him tu give facts and figures 
in order to make his case clear. He 
would quote extracts from the reports of 
the Inspecting Officers, the Assistant 
Inspecting Officers and the Sub-Inspectors 
of the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade. Ina report of an accident on 
the North British Railway on the 14th 
May, Major Pringle, the Inspecting Officer, 
said — 


‘The derailment may be directly ascribed 


| to the fact that guard Wilson whilst holding a 


pole in position during a sticking or propping 
operation stumbled over a crossing and fell ; 
in doing so he allowed the pole to fall to the 
ground; one end of the pole became jambed 
against one of the chairs or rails on the siding 
read, and the other struck the axle-box moving 


on the down line, thus causing the wagon to 


be derailed into the 6-foot way.” 
Major Pringle added— 


‘““Of the two methods of use on railways, 
namely, roping and propping, both are danger- 
ous to the men engaged in the operation.” 
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Reporting on an accident on the Great 
Western Railway on the 22nd August, 
the Inspector said that the accident was 
one which might be expected where tow- 
roping was used. On the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway there was an accident 
on 8th July in which goods guard Joseph 
Bates was injured, and the Inspector 
reported :— 

“This method of coupling brake vans 
appears to be a common operation both at Nor- 
manton and at other places of this Company’s 
system, and I do not think that Bates can be 
blamed for adopting it in this case. I consider 
that. the operation is unnecessarily dangerous, 
and it is to be hoped that the company will issue 
and enforce instructions for its discontinuance.” 


On thesamerailway an accident occurred 
on 18th July at the Exchange Station at 
Liverpool, and the inspecting officer said 
in his report :— 

“ The loop line leading from No. 1 siding is 
not the most desirable position to place 
carriages oy such attention, but I 
understand that arrangements will be made 
to perform this work while the carriages are 
standing on the platform road in future.” 


Reporting on an accident on the North 
British Railway on July 25th the in- 
spector said— 


“In accordance with special instructions 
issued by the company it is necessary for the 
guard to ride on the leading vehicle of every 
train while it is being propelled up the 
Tranent branch, which is about a milein length. 
In order to enable the guards to perform this 
duty safely [ consider that a brake van or 
other suitable vehicle should be provided for 
their use.” 


In a report on an accident on the South 
Eastern and Central Railway on the 16th 
of July the inspector said— 

““Tow-roping is always attended with con- 
siderable risk, and at this ~?s the danger of 
such an operation is greatly increased by the 
presence of some point-rod boxing which 
stands about fifteen inches high and occupies 
most of the six feet space between the main 
line and the siding ”— 
the very place where the men had to work. 
The inspector proceeded— 

“The work can be performed by othermeans, 
and to avoid the recurrence of such an 


accident I would recommend that the company | 


should strictly prohibit the use of a tow rope at 
this place. The point-rod boxing referred to 
should also be altered so that it will cause less 
obstruction than at present. Seeing that the 
operation of tow roping bas been performed at 
this place with the knowledge of the re- 
sponsible officers, I am of opinion that the 
company must bear a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility for failing to put a stop to such a 
dangerous practice, and it is desirable that 
immediate effect should be given to the above 
recommendations.” 


Mr. Bell. 
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An accident occurred on the same railway 
on the 12th of August. The driver, 
Roots was unfortunately charged with 
manslaughter, hauled from court to court,. 
but, happily, was acquitted at the Assizes. 
The inspector reported as follows— 
“Taking all the facts into consideration, I 
am of opinion that, although Roots was un- 
doubtedly very much to blame, there were 
extenuating circumstances which cannot be 
overlooked.” 
The inspector then detailed the extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and added— 


Servants. 


“T would also recommend that the signal 

arms should be painted more regularly and 
kept in a cleaner condition.” 
He would now quote from the sub- 
inspector's reports. There was an 
accident on the Caledonian Railway at 
Motherwell goods yard, in which 
Alexander Frazer, chief yardsman, was 
killed, and the sub-inspector in his re- 
port said— 

“There are no lainps fixed for lighting up 
the shunting neck in question. The night 
shunting is heavy, and for future safety I 
recommend that at least one good lamp should 
be fixed near the steps leading to theshuntery 
cabin.” 

There was an accident on the Cheshire 
lines at Warrington on the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1902, in which Thomas Beckett, 
acting shunter, was killed, and the 
inspector reported— 

“There is no doubt that Beckett did not 
give the attention necessary for his own safety, 
but at the same time it should be noticed that 
at the time of the mishap he had been on 
duty for thirteen hours. That, in my opinion, 
would prevent hin moving as freely and being 
as watchful as js necessary with men engage 
in shunting operations.” 

He could quote a number of other cases 
in which inspectors and sub-inspectors 
condemned the system. For the three 
months ending December, the inspectors 
and sub-inspectors of the Board of Trade 
condemned the railway companies in 
five cases of accidents from riding on 
buffers where brake vans ought to be 
provided ; in two cases of fly shunting ; 
in three cases of tow-roping ; in one case 
of signal wires being unprotected ; in six 
cases where look-out men should be pro- 
vided ; and in nine cases of insufficient 
lighting. On the 22nd of April, when 
the matter was discussed in the House, 
the President of the Board of Trade said 
that he did not blame the railway com- 
panies, and that they had to safeguard 
Neither did he blame 
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the railway companies ; but he was try- 
ing to safeguard the interests of their 
employees and to make their position 
better and safer. The Board of Trade 
issued rules early in the year before last. 
Objection was taken to nearly all the 
rules by the railway companies, and he 


made objections on behalf of the work- | 


men. The objections were considered, 
and after consideration the rules were 
again re-issued; and he _ understood 
that it was practically agreed that no 
further objection was to be taken. 
However, some of the railway com- 
panies took further objection, and the 
rules had to be referred to the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners. He 
was sorry to have to say it, but the 
action of the railway companies looked 
like a little bit of conspiracy, although he 
hoped he was wrong in that conclusion. 
The railway companies said to the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners that 
they were only going to object to a 
certain number of the rules. He himself 
was present, and assisted the Board of 
Trade, in the interests of the men, to 
defend their own rules. The rules to 
which the English companies did not 
object were, however, objected to by the 
Irish companies, and were taken before 
the Irish courts. The Irish companies 
said they were not objecting to all the 
rules, but they objected to three rules 
to which the English companies had 
agreed, with the result that each of the 
rules had to be fought either in England 
or Ireland. The rules had now been 
issued by the Board of Trade, and 
immediately the railway companies 
revised their own rules and regulations. 
He would read one which was typical 
of the others. One of the Caledonian 
Company’s rules was as follows— 


‘*The movement of vehicles by means of a | 


prop or pole, or by towing with a rope or chain 


»ttached to a locomotive, is. prohibited except | 


in cases where specially authorised by the 
superintendent of the line.” 


That looked exceedingly well, but 
the authority of the superintendent of 
the line was very easy to obtain. On 
the 29th of August, the Caledonian 


Railway issued a list of stations and | 


sidings where propping could be carried 
on, and they numbered no less than 261. 
That was simply playing with the Board 
of Trade. In the North British list there 
were 298 ; on the Great Eastern list, 261 ; 
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}and on the Great Southern and Western 
list, 98 stations and sidings where 
| propping was to be allowed to continue. 
| His plea was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should exercise the power conferred 
on him and appoint the two sub- 
inspectors for whom he obtained money 
three years ago. In the debate on 22nd 
of April, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he himself had asked him to apply 
the Home Office system of factory in- 
spection to railways, and he said that 
that had never been adopted by the 
Board of Trade. But that was the very 
reason why he was asking the right hon. 
Gentleman to adopt it now. The right 
hon. Gentleman had the power, but he 
was afraid he had not made himself 
familiar with the Report of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the causes of 
Accidents to Railway Servants, on 
which the railway companies were 
represented by the Chairman of the 
Midland Company and a Director of the 
London and South-Western Company. 
After hearing scores of witnesses, the 
Commissioners reported as follows— 


Servants. 


‘Having carefully considered the facts and 

figures above set out, we have come to the 
conclusion that the deaths incurred from in- 
juries sustained are unnecessarily great in 
number, and could be diminished.” 
Why should there be any hesitation on 
the part of the Board of Trade? Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman exer- 
cise his power? The Commission also 
said— 

‘*Lives that could be saved are lost, and 
men are injured unnecessarily.” 


That was a terrible indictment, and he 
could not understand why a State De- 
partment, having the power, should 
allow such a state of things to continue. 
Even the present general manager of 
the London and North-Western Railway, 
when under examination before the 
Commission, practically admitted that 
shunting yards ought to be inspected. 
|The Railways Employment (Prevention 
of Accidents) Act, 1900, as he read it, 
gave definite power to the Board of 
Trade to appoint officials for the purpose 
of inspecting railways and seeing that 
the rules were carried out. ‘The question 
of inspection was specifically mentioned, 
and he failed to see upon what the 
| President of the Board of Trade based 
| his contention that he had no power to 
‘inspect. Worse still, the right hon. 
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Gentleman declared that inspection was 
unnecessary. Perhaps he would tell the 
House how many more railway servants 
must be killed and injured before he 
took action. He heartily seconded the 
Motion, and hoped the evidence he had 
adduced would satisfy Members there 
was a case for inspection. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, 
the Board of Trade should exercise more 
vigorously the powers conferred on it 
by the Railway Regulation Act, 1893, 
and other Acts with a view of prevent- 
ing excessive hours of labour by railway 
servants engaged in working the traftic, 
and of securing sufficient intervals of 
Uninterrupted rest between the periods 
of duty and sufficient relief in respect of 
Sunday duty, and that with a view to 
the diminution of accidents to railway 
servants the appointment of additional 
sub-inspectors is necessary to ensure that 
the rules adopted under the Railways 
Employment (Prevention of Accidents) 
Act, 1900, are strictly ubserved.” —(.Vr. 
Caldwell.) 


*Mr. ARTHUR MORTON (Deptford) 
moved, as an Amendment to the 
Motion— 

‘*'To leave out all the words after the word 
‘that, and add * this House notes with satis- 
fa -tion the steady improvement shown in the 
returns of accidents on railways in the United 
Kingdom, and expresses the hope that the 
Board of Trade will continue to use all due 
diligence in exercising the statutory powers 
which it possesses under the Act relating to 
the regulation of the hours of railway ser- 
vants and the prevention of accidents on rail- 
ways. 

He said that no one of ordinary suscepti- 
bilities could have listened to the speeches 
in which this Motion had been brought 
before the House without feeling that there 
was indeed considerable reason for bring 
ing the matter forward. The roll of 
accidents, as recited by the seconder 
of the Motion, could only be de- 
scribed, in the words used by the 
late Mr. Bright on an historical occa- 
sion from those Benches, as “ horrible 
and heart-rending.” He was brought 
largely into contact with railway men, and 
he felt acutely the dangers to which they 
were exposed and the necessity that 
existed for stringent measures for the 
prevention of accidents. But he parted 


Mr, Bell. 
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company with the mover and seconder of 
the Motion on the question as to where 
to fix the responsibility. He was not 
satisfied that the President of the Board 
of Trade was at fault. He did not rise, 
however, as an apologist for the right 
hon. Gentleman ; he, doubtless, would be 
able to meet many of the objections and 
charges which had been made. He de- 
sired to express the sympathy which 
they on that side of the House felt for 
the railway men in the work they per- 
formed, and in the course of which such 
terrible accidents so frequently befell 
them. The hon. Member for Derby had 
directed attention to the long hours 
during which work was carried on, and 
to the nature of the accidents from which 
the men suffered. It had not been 
proved that the length of hours was 
due to any cause other than emergency. 
If it could be satisfactoriiy proved that 
railway companies deliberately, and for 
long periods, caused long hours to be 
served, it would be a strong reason for 
assenting to this Resolution. He was not 
a railway director, nor had he any con- 
nection whatever with railway companies, 
but he believed that railway directors had 
the ordinary sense of other men, and were 
us anxious to avoid having to give com- 
pensation and have a contented body of 
workmen under them as other employers 
were. It required more proof to establish 
the proposition that these long hours were 
worked deliberately and habitually by 
the companies in question. He could not 
see that sufficient proof had been given 
of neglect of duty on their part or on 
the part of the President of the Board 
of ‘Trade. The right hon. Gentleman's 
humanity and his anxiety to serve the 
public were well known, and it was im- 
possible to believe that he would be guilty 
of any neglect of duty. At the same 
time, he thought it was most valuable 
and useful that this question should be 
brought before the House, as great benefit 
might arise from the discussion. He de- 
sired, however, that the blame should be 
placed on the right shoulders, and there- 
fore begged to move the Amendment. 


Sm HARRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helens), in seconding the Amendment, 
said he could not admit that any 
body of Members in the House 
were callous to the dangers of rail- 
way servants. He cordially agreed 
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that if it was shown by the facts to be 
necessary, Parliament ought to exercise | 
4@ supervision over not only the legislation 
regulating the companies but also over 
the Government Department to whom 
the administration of that legislation was 
entrusted. He did not pose as the 
champion of the Board of Trade or 
of the railway companies. He sympa- 
thised with the spirit in which this 
Resolution had been brought forward, 
but he had heard nothing to substantiate 
th: charges which ha! been made. The 
essence of the case was that the Board 
of Trade had not exercised its powers. 
The hon Member for Derby had adopted 
a course of argument much to be depre- 
cated He had accused a leading railway 
company of “cooking” their return of 
the hours of labour. 


*Me. BELL said he had not accused 
the company of ‘ cooking” their return. 
What he said was that they made a 
special effort during the month of 
December to avoid extra hours being 


worked. 


Sik HARRY SETON-KARR accepted 
the explanation, which practically meant 
that the company produced a return 
which did not represent the ordinary 
state of things on the railway, and 
that they did it with a desire to 
deceive the House and the Board of 
Trade. He did not think that that was 
the kind of argument that should be 
advanced in the House. 


*Mr. BELL said that circulars were 
issued by railway officials in which it 
was distinctly stated that for particular 
reasons it was specially desired that the 
return for December should be nz/. He 
had forwarded copies of those circulars 
to the Board of Trade. 


Sir HARRY SETON-KARR thought 
he had accurately stated the substance of 
the charge, and he simply desired to 
deprecate that line of argument. The 
hon. Member then went on to say that 
before the Railway Commissioners the 
companies entered into a conspiracy. 
He could not think that such statements 
tended to strengthen the case for the 
Resolution. While not desiring in any 
way to minimise the importance of the | 
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statistics of accidents on railways quoted 
by the hon. Member for Derby, he con- 
tended that such statistics were absolutely 
worthless unless considered in relation to 
all the circumstances of the case and 
in comparison with other statistics. 
He hud in his possession figures 
which he thought put a _ different 
complexion on the case. In 1891 there 
were 381,000 servants employed on British 
railways, of whom in that year 541 died 
from accidents. That was a large number 
in itself, but it was only one-sixth of 1 
per cent. of the total employed. On the 
American railways in the same year, there 
were 784,000 men employed, and the 
number of fatal accidents was 2,660—a 
percentage of one-third of 1, or about 
double the percentage in this country. 
The obvious argumeni was that the rail- 
ways in this country were safer than 
those in the United States, although the 
latter were often held up as an example 
for us to copy. In 1901, the number of 
servants on British railways had increased 
to 575,000, the fatal accidents had fallen 
to 491, and the number of non-fatal acci- 
dents was 4,200, while in 1902 the nume 
bers had fallen still further to 435 and 
3,800 respectively. In the United States 
in 1901, the number of railway servants 
was 1,071,000, and the fatal accidents 
numbered 2,675. That was an improve- 
ment, but the percentage was not yet so 
good as that on British railways. He 
submitted that these figures justified the 
statement that the British railway 
management was at any rate better than 
the American system, and that it had im 
proved between 1891 and 1901. Another 
matter was with regard to the number of 
men killed by the coupling and uncoupling 
process. In the United States 198 men, 
ascompared with fourteen in this country, 
were killed in the same period and 
2,768 were injured. That was a larger 
percentage than in the United Kingdom. 
Another important point to be con- 
sidered was in regard to the density of 
trafhe per mile and the number of rail- 
way servants employed. ‘The density in 
this country was far greater than in the 
United States. This meant that although 
our figures and percentage were lower, 


' the conditions under which the men in 


this country worked were more con- 
ducive to fatal accidents than in the 
United States. Therefore the figures 
did not bear out the case put forward 
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by the mover and seconder of this 
Motion. He desired to call attention to 
what the Board of Trade had done. In 
April, 1901, the Board of Trade gave 
notice of their intention ty make thirteen 
rules, and the railway com panies objected 
to various particulars in those rules, 
with} the result that certain modifica- 
tions were made in them. The railway 
companies accepted ten of the rules, but 
on one of them they appealed to the 
Railway Commissioners, wh'ch was an 
important tribunal to whom the 
railway employees could forward their 
grievances. The Commissioners had 
absolute power either to reject 
grievances or to see that they were 
remedied. This appeal to the Railway 
“Commissioners was made on 29th July, 
1902, and they heard the objections of 
the railway companies to No. 1. of the 
draft rules. After due consideration they 
decided that those objections were 
reasonable. He did not suggest that 
there was any conspiracy in this matter, 
for he believed the question wis treated 
_with absolute fairness and justice. The 
Railway Commissioners, while passing 
the rules which were not objected to, 
ordered the Board of Trade to bring in 
a fresh Rule No. 1. Mr. Justice Wright, 
in his judgment in 1902, said the Board 
of Trade had been extremely successful 
with the bulk of these rules, and that the 
railway companies had accepted them 
with public spirit. It seemed to him that 
that opinion disposed of a good deal of what 
the mover and seconder had said. 


The Act of 1893 gave railway servants 
the right to appeal against excessive 
hours; but since 1895 the number of 
such representations to the Board of 
Trade had largely decreased, and in 1901 
the Board of Trade stated that the 
object of the Act seemed to have been 
gained. That was a fact and incident 
which seemed to undermine the whole 
case, and it seemed to indicate that the 
Board of Trade were doing their utmost 
to carry out the powers conferred upon 
them. On the 25th February, 1902, 
there was a debate upon this question 
in the House of Commons, and the hon. 


Member for Derby brought _for- 
ward a number of cases of long 
hours. Prior to that date a con- 


siderable number of cases had been 
inquired into under the Act, and they 
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increased to 123 in that year. If the 
object of that debate was to stimulate 
the action of the Board of Trade, then it 
had that effect. He thought he had 
said enough to show [that another com- 
plexion could be put upon the facts of 
the case brought forward by the hon. 
Members for Mid Lanark and Derby. 
In the first place, he asked the House 
to remember, in regard to the hours of 
labour, that they were not entitled to 
assume that the railway companies 
wanted to work their employees un- 
reasonably long hours. There was one 
practical reason why they should not, 
and it was, that overtime was an ex- 





| pensive business, because the men had 
|to be paid time and a quarter. Asa 
| matter of fact he believed that the men 
| rather liked to work overtime, because 
they got good pay for it. Another 
| reason why it was against the interests 
of the railway companies to work the 
men long hours was, that they were not 
likely to get such good service from 
them. Therefore, in their own interests, 
the railway companies would not work 
their servants longer than was necessary. 
No evidence had been submitted to show 
that the men had been worked un- 
reasonable hours. The seconder of this 
proposition had read out a long array of 
figures, which he did not think could be 
treated seriously, with the object of 
showing that the Board of Trade were 
not carrying out their duty. There 
were cases in which the companies were 
bound to work their men long hours— 
eases of fog and accident; but it had 
not been shown that railway  scr- 
vants were continuously overworked. 
Long hours, under such circumstances, 
were the inevitable result of the con- 
ditions under which railway servants 
worked. The same argument applied to 
sailors during a storm at sea, and to 
firemen at some great fire. In all 
employment where the conditions of 
labour were dangerous there were bound 
to be hours of labour which occasion- 
ally would be far longer than men 
ought to be called upon to work. He 
wished to point out that not a single 
instance had been given where railway 
men had been regularly worked for 
hours which were injurious to their 
health. He could quote cases of alleged 
overworking, which, upon examination, 
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had had an entirely different complexion | 
put upon them. He did not think the | 
House of Commons was a tribunal in 
which the actual facts of any particular 
case could be fairly judged. If it could 
be shown that the Board of Trade had 
not carried out their duties in this 
respect, he for one would be only too 
glad to support this proposal. He 
would conclude by reminding the 
House that the railway system of the 
country was not a benevolent institution, 
but a great commercial undertaking on | 
which the prosperity of the country | 
depended. They were bound, within | 
reasonable limits, to look after the con- 
ditions under which the men were em- 
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instances of work in excess of twelve 
hours per day. This proposal was 
embodied in a Bill which he (Mr. 
Channing) carried to a Second Read- 
ing on May 19, 1886, and that Bill 
would then have passed into law but 
for the dissolution of 1886. The prin- 
ciple of these returns was then 
sanctioned by Parliament. Notwith- 
standing this nothing was done till 
after the Act of 1889, when returns of 
excessive hours were obtained for two 
or three different months in 1890 and 
1892. These returns were, in one case, 
for work over twelve, in the other, for 
| work over ten hours. Then they had 
| an interval of some ten years, in which 


ployed ; but, on the other hand, it was| no return had been brought before 
very easy for the House to go too far and | Parliament until the one asked for 


interfere in a great industry so as to 
seriously injure its financial prosperity. 
Therefore, this was an argument which 
they must keep within its proper limits. 


Some hon. Members, in their anxiety to | 


show themsel.es as the champions of the 
working classes, seemed to forget that 
the workmen had to earn their bread and 
butter, and therefore the financial pros- 
perity of the railways was as important 
to them as to any other class. 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed-—— 


‘To leave out from the word ‘ that’ to the 
end of the Question, and add the words, ‘ this 


House netes with satisfaction the steady im- | 


provement shown in the Returns of Accidents 
on Railways in the United Kingdom, and 
expresses the hope that the Board of Trade will 
continue to use all due diligence in exercising 
the statutory powers which it possesses under 
the Acts frelating to the Regulation of the 
Hours of “tailway Servants and the Prevention 
of Acudents on Railways.’”—(Mr. Arthur 
Morton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 


(uestion.” 


*Mr. CHANNING 
shire, E.) said he had given very 
close attention to these matters for 
many years. There were two points 
with regard to the question of hours 
which he could not help thinking that | 
the President of the Board of Trade had | 
left out of sight. He wondered whether | 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware. 
that his colleague the Colonial Secretary. | 
in 1884, proposed that every railway | 
company should furnish to tte Board 
of Trade every month the details of | 


(Northampton- 


| point was this. 


He begged | 


_by the hon. Member for Derby was 
granted by the President of the Board 
‘of Trade. He thought that showed 
a gross neglect of duty on the part 
of the Board of Trade. His second 
He wondered whether 
the right hon. Gentleman recollected 
the Select Committee, appointed in 
1891, after the great debate on railway 
hours of January 23, 1891, which was 
reported in 1892. That Report, which 
| was presented by the right hon. Mem- 
‘ber tor Bristol, then President of the 
Board of Trade, stated that these returns 
should be periodically made, and re- 
‘commended that the hours of signalmen 
should be not more than eight hours, 
and of all other branches, ten hours, 
These recommendations had been ab- 
solutely neglected. He would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
a return of work over twelve hours 
was practically valueless. They had 
had the opinion of a former Conserva- 
tive President of the Board of Trade 
|tLat ten hours was the fair limit, and 
returns had been presented on that 
basis, and in view of the decision of the 
House and of the Committee, it was 
futile to present this House with a 
return of work in excess of twelve 
‘hours. He would give one brief illus- 
tration of this. In the Report of the 
Committee which sat upon the question 
of railway hours, to which he had 
referred, he found, from the returns for 
December 1890, that the number of 


hours worked by goods railway drivers 
and firemen in excess of twelve was 
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263,369. But the return of the number 
of hours worked in excess of ten by the 
same body of men showed that they 
worked no less than 416,539 hours. 
That was at least 60 or 70 per cent. 
in excess of the instances of working 
over twelve hours. Ten years ago the 
House pronounced that ten hours were 
sufficient, and now they were still work- 
ing upon the basis that twelve hours 
was the first point from which they 
could challenge whether a man was 
overworked or not. ‘Those were the 
specific points to which he called the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. GeraLD Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): The practical effect of the 
Resolution which has been moved by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lanark is a 
censure on the Board of Trade for not 
having adequately exercised its powers 
under the Acts relating to the regula- 
tion of the hours of railway servants and 
for the prevention of railway accidents. 
It may be worth while for the House to 
know that both sets of Acts are really 
directed to securing the safety of railway 
servants and the public. Therefore, the 
question which we have to decide is 
whether the Board of Trade has or has 
not adequately exercised the powers 
which it possesses to secure the safety of 
railway servants and the travelling 
public. I admit fully the importance of 
that question. It is a lamentable fact 
that there is a deplorable loss of life in 
connection with the working of our rail- 
ways ; nobody can read the Report of the 
Royal Commiss on on the Prevention of 
Railway Accidents without being pain- 
fully impressed with that fact. There 
are certain special branches of railway 
work which are more dangerous than 
any other employment except that of 
the mercantile marine. It is not sur- 
prising, under the circumstances, that 
Parliament should have endeavoured, as 
far as it can reasonably be done, to check 
this great loss of life. There are, how- 
ever, some points in connection with this 
matter which ought not to be lost sight of. | 
In the first place, although the number of | 
accidents recorded on our railways is | 
enormous—I think that in 1902 no fewer | 
than 10,000 railway servants suffered 
injuries—yet the vast majority of the | 
Mr, Channing. 
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accidents are not of a serious character. 
Under the existing regulations every 
accident is reported which keeps a rail- 
way servant from his work for five hours. 
A Committee, appointed by the Home 
Office, which has been inquiring into this 
question has recommended that noaccident 
shall be recorded which does not involve 
absence from work for at least twenty- 
four hours. If that change is made it 
would greatly diminish the number of 
accidents which now find their way into 
the reports issued by the Board of Trade. 


Servants. 


Last year 447 railway servants were 
killed by accidents to trains or the move- 
ment of vehicles, and 38 were killed by 
other accidents, making a total of 485. 
To these should be added the more 
serious, though not fatal, accidents, and I 
find there were 1:28 cases of loss of 
limb, and 586 cases of fracture, a total 
of 714. I do not wish to minimise the 
importance of this question, but these 
figures are not large when compared with 
the total number of non-fatal accidents, 
which was 10,858. I do not say this 
because I wish to minimise the importance 
of these accidents, but I want only to point 
out that in reading these vast figures it 
must not be supposed that every case 
represents a serious accident. It is also 
important to distinguish between prevent- 
able and non-preventable accidents. I am 
afraid that no care that could be exercised 
by the railway companies, no precautions 
which could be imposed upon them by 
this House, would do more than diminish 
to some extent the number of accidents 
upon railways. I fear that the nature of 
the employment is such that there will 
always be a large number both of fatal 
and serious accidents. But we should 
guard against language which is calculated 
to imply that even a majority of the 
accidents are of a character which can 
properly be laid to the negligence of the 
railway companies or to failure on the 
part of the Government Department to 
exercise the powers which Parliament 
has entrusted to it. I feel sure that is 
not so. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that every effort within reason should be 
made to diminish the number of accidents, 
but it must not be imagined that our 
utmost efforts would entirely preventthem. 


Lastly, in connection with this subject, 
it should not be forgotten that during 


ithe last forty years there has been a 


remarkable diminution in the number 
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of accidents that have occurred on rail- 
ways. The Royal Commission which 
sat on this question has drawn attention 
to the fact that the accidents in 1872 
were no less than three times the 
number that occurred in 1898, a re- 
markable diminution considering the 
large increase inthe number of railway 
servants employed. The number of 
railway servants killed in 1892 was 435, 
and going back to 1893 I find it was 
446. I do not wish to attach too much 
importance to the figures for any one 
year. It is better to take the average of 
years and it will be found to be not very 
tar from the truth to say that the actual 
number of accidents during the ten years 
has not shown any marked tendency to 
diminish in any one year. The total for 
one year is about the average for the 
ten years. But we have to look at the 
comparison of the figures of accidents 
with the total number of railway servants. 
Taking into account the number of men 
engaged, the result is encouraging; for 
in 1893 the number of employees was 
381,000 and in 1902 the nuimber was 
575,000 ; the percentage, therefore, of 
accidents as compared with the number 
of men employed has very largely 
diminished. A few days ago, in dis- 
eussing the Board of Trade Vote I re- 
ferred to the increase in train mileage. 
which, of course, is a material fact in 
estimating whether the number of 
accidents has or has not increased, 
though the hon. Member for Derby has 
warned me not to rely too much upon 
this. I do not quite understand the 
purport of that. 


*Mr. BELL: What I intended to con- 
vey was that in consequence of more 
powerful locomotives being used more 
work is done, though there is actually 
less train mileage. The mileage is de- 
creasing though the traffic is increasing. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
refers to the future, but my figures have 
reference to the past. The hon. Member 


seemed to infer I was using an argument | 
which would hereafter prove a broken | 


reed, but allow me to say that I used the 
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tigures as I foundthem ; and if hereafter | 


the train mileage can be shown to have | 


| 


decreased, that will be cited as a circum- | 
| stance to modify my calculation in an 
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opposite direction. I have cited train 
mileage increase as supporting my con- 
clusion, justified by facts, that safety of 
life on railways is steadily increasing 
year by year. ‘Lhe hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark has complained that the Board 
of Trade have not exercised all the 
powers they possess under the Pre- 
vention of Accidents Act, and he re- 
ferred to a report by an inspector on an 
accident which occurred on the Cale- 
donian Railway on 8th October, 1902, 
quoting the inspector's account of the 
condition of things he found on the scene 
of the accident. But Iam entirely at a 
loss to understand how that argument 
proves that the Board of Trade has not 
carried out its duties under the Act, or 
exercised the powers conferred on it. 
Wherever an inspector makes a report 
of the kind in question, the attention 
of the company is called to it by the 
Board of Trade, and the Board invariably 
presses, and generally presses with suc- 
cess, that the deficiency of appliances or 
arrangements which have been the 
cause, or partly the cause, of the acci- 
dent shall be remedied. It so happens. 
that in this case one of the deficiencies 
to which the inspector called attention 
was the absence of sufficient lighting. 
The accident occurred on 8th October, 
1902, and it was only in August, 1902,. 
that the Board of Trade, by their rules 
under the Accidents Act, became possessed 
of the power to insist that the companies 
should make this change. I hope and 
believe that by this time the company 
have taken steps, or are tuking steps, to 
remedy these defects. 


With regard to the question of ap- 
pointing two additional sub-inspectors, 
whose salaries have already been provided 
for, itis probable that the appointments 
will be made during the current year, 
Under the Accidents Act two additional 
officers—assistant inspecting officers— 
have already been appointed. They 
were appointed early in 1901, when 
we had somereason to hope that the 
rules would come into operation much 
earlier than, as a matter of fact, they 
have done. Since the rules came into 
operation these inspectors have inspected 
a number of shunting yards which have 
been alleged to be insufficiently lighted. 
They have inspected forty-six such yards, 
and I understand that the companies 
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have expressed their readiness to carry 
out the changes which are considered 


Railway 


necessary. The hon. Member for Derby | 
has not sufficiently borne in mind this 


fact. The Act mentions twelve special 
subjects in respect to which the Board 
is authorised to make rules; and the 
Board have made rules with respect to 
nine of those subjects) A. rule on 
another subject is still before the 
Railway Commissioners, and with regard 
to the other two it is thought better 
to proceed by special order rather than 
by rule. The nine rules have been in 
a sense operative since August last year, 
but in five cases the time at which they 


will become really effective has been 


fixed at a year, two years, or even a 
longer period from the time when the 
rules were made. That has been done 
in full accordance with the views of the 
Royal Commission, which recognised the 
necessity for giving the railway com- 
panies time to deal with these matters. 
It was also done on the advice of the 
Expert Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade—a Committee of which 
Lord James, the Chairman of the Rail- 
way Commission, was president. I do 
not think I have heard any complaints 
from the hon. Member for Hereford 
that the postponement of the effective 
operation of these rules was in_ itself 
unreasonable. I can assure the House 
that the Board of Trade are fully 
conscious of the desirability of carrying 
out these rules and insisting on their 
observance by the railway companies. 
The whole of the inspecting staff has 
full instructions to call the attention of 
the companies to any infringement of 
the rules, and, in addition, they have 
the great advantage of the complaints 
made to them by the society repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Derby. 
In view of the fact that we have had 
only a few months experience of the 
working of the rules under the Act, I 
think it is a little early to charge the 


Board of Trade with neglect in giving’ 


effect to the powers which they possess 
under that Act. We shall watch the 


working of the Act most carefully, and 

will certainly appoint an additional staff 

as it appears necessary; but I cannot 

honestly think that up to the present 

time any case has been made out against 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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the Board of Trade for not having 
properly exercised their powers under that 
Act. 


Servants. 


As to the complaint of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lanark in regard to 
the action of the Board of Trade under 
the Hours Act of 1893, I think he 
treated the Board rather unfairly. The 
circumstances are within the recollection 
of the House. There was no desire to 
resist the Motion for a return under 
that Act; I only desired to make the 
return correspond in all points to the 
previous return under the Act. That 
demand, I submit, was only reasonable, 
but it was resisted from the other side 
of the House, and, on a division, the 
Government were defeated by a small 
majority. The hon. Member complained 
that the Board waited to be moved to 
call for this return by a Motion of the 
House. Again the hon. Member has 
done us scant justice, for the real fact 
is that the Act of 1889 was commonly 
supposed to have been superseded 
altogether by the Act of 1893. I am 
perfectly willing to admit that the Act 
of 1889, which enables the Board of 
Trade to call for returns, was not 
repealed by the Act of 1893. 


Mr. CHANNING: They are to be 
read together. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is not 
repealed, but the general idea un- 
doubtedly was, and it was an opinion 
shared by the Board of Trade, that the 
Act of 1889 had been superseded by 
the Act of 1893. The hon. Member 
may possibly say that I ought to have 
known that the powers conferred by the 
Act of 1889 were still in force. I admit 
that, but I think the error was venial, 
considering that it was shared by all the 
officials of the Board of Trade. But at 
any rate when I came to see that the 
Board had still the power 1 was perfectly 
ready to call for a Return under the Act 
of 1899, and I did call for it, and since 
then, without being moved to do so at 
all, I have called for a second Return. 
1 really think that the best reply I 
can give to the allegation that the 
Board of Trade has not sufficiently dis- 
charged its duty under the Act of 1893 
is to give the House a statement of 
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what we actually have done under that 
statute. In the first place we have 
recorded and looked into over 700 
complaints. Of these 223 have related 
to the hours of signalmen, 139 affected 
guards and brakesmen, 124 enginemen, 
and 115 fixed station men. These 
numbers, however, give really no idea 
whatever of the number of men actually 
affected, for each complaint may affect 
a very considerable number of men. 


The Board of Trade, when it receives a 
complaint from any locality, invariably 
asks for a Return from the railway 
company concerned, and sometimes from 
the neighbouring companies. It usually 
demands a revised schedule of hours, and 
that schedule affects the hours of work 
in many cases of a large number of 
men who have not been referred to in 
the original complaint. As regards the 
suceess of the action taken by the Board 
of Trade under the Act, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the men employed 
at fixed stations and the men employed 
in connection with trains and the moving 
of vehicles. I believe the effect of the 
Act has been very materially to reduce 
the hours of men at fixed stations, such 
as signalmen and shunters. I confess 
we have not been so successful in the 
ease of men working in trains, such as 
enginemen, guards, and brakemen, in 
whose case the difficulty encountered by 
the companies is much greater, owing to 
fogs, bad weather, and other causes 
which it is impossible for any railway 
company entirely to guard against. But, 
nevertheless, I am convinced that, even 
in their case, the effect of the Act has 
been to very considerably reduce their 
total hours of work. I admit that the 
actual hours worked do not always 
compare favourably with the book time, 
but it is the constant effort of the Board 
of Trade to bring the actual hours more 
into correspondence with the book hours. 

Now I come to the Returns which we 
have asked for under the Act of 1889 in 
the last two years, showing the hours 
worked in excess of twelve. In asking 
for these Returns we have followed the 
precedent set by the 1893 Returns. The 
Return of 1901 undoubtedly did show a 
very considerable improvement over the 


Return of 1893, and, as that was a 
surprise Return, none of these influences - 
to which the hon. Member for Derby | 
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attention could have had 
effect upon it. It is satisfactory to notice 
that the greatest improvement has taken 
place in connection with the largest 
railway companies. I do not wish to 
weary the House, but it may interest hon. 
Members to hear a statement of the figures 
showing, as regards goods guards and 
brakemen, and goods engine drivers and 
firemen, the percentage of days in excess 
of twelve hours worked in December, 
1901 as compared with December, 1891. 
On the London and North Western 
Railway the percentage in 1901 was ‘562 
against 1°24 in 1891 for goods guards 
and brakemen, and 1-26 against 14°25 for 
goods engine drivers and firemen; on 
the Great Western Railway the figures 
were 14°90 against 19°98 for goods guards 
and brakemen and 23°15 against 38°96 
for goods engine drivers and firemen ; on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
6:10 against 40°58 for goods guards and 
brakemen, and 9°37 against 58°43 for 
goods engine drivers and firemen; on 
the Midland Railway 18-04 against 25-05 
for goods guards and brakemen, anl 
10°53 against 30°59 for goods engine 
drivers and firemen; on the Cambrian 
Railway 5°10 against 43°91 for goods 
guards and brakemen, and 9°13 against 
35°55 for goods engine drivers and fire- 
men; on the Caledonian Railway 6°82 
against 20°08 for goods guards and 
brakemen, and 11°31 against 32°18 for 
goods engine drivers and firemen ; and 
on the Great Northern of Ireland +76 
against 25°31 for goods guards and 
brakemen, and 7:18 against 11°18 
for goods engine drivers and firemen. 
I think all the great companies show 
similar improvements. These are very 
remarkable figures, and I do not think 
they can be attributed to anything else 
but the working of the Act of 1893. 

The hon. Member for Derby tells us, 
and I thinkheis perfectly rightso far as my 
knowledge goes, that the Return for 1902 
will be a great deal better. The hon. 
Member has been good enough to send 
me the circulars to which he referred. I 
do agree with him that in two or three 
eases these circulars are of a very 
improper character. At the same time | 
do not myself think that the results, 
whatever they may be, in the Return for 
1903, will be very much vitiated by the 
few circulars which I am ready to 
acknowledge were sent out. On the 
whole I think from what I have said it 
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will appear that the working of the Act 
by the Board of Trade shows very great 
improvement, both as regards hours and 
the number of accidents. I do not 
question for a moment that further 


improvement is desirable, and it will be | 


the earnest endeavour of the Board of 
Trade to bring about that improvement 
as far as we can by a vigorous working 
of the Act ; but I submit that we are not 
amenable to the charge the Resolution 
brings against us, and therefore I shall 
vote for the Amendment of my hon. 
friend, which appears to give the hon. 
Member for Derby all he really desires. 
I venture to say that he and the mover 
should be content to withdraw the 
Motion in the form in which they have 
put it on the Paper, and accept the 
Amendment moved by my hon. friend 
the Member for Deptford, in order that 
it may be passed by the unanimous vote 
of the House. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeenshire, S.): The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade has had so many facts to 
give us, and he has felt it his duty to go 
so minutely into the case, that the time 
left for comments on his reply is 
extremely short. I do not complain of 
that. The House will easily understand 
that it is absolutely impossible for me or 
any other Member to deal indetail with the 
statistics which my hon. friend the Member 
for Derby has brought before the House, 
or with the answer given by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. All I can 
do is to try to state to the House what is 
the general impression left on my mind 
by the case made for the Motion and the 
case made by the President of the Board 
of Trade. We have before us a Motion 
and an Amendment. The Motion says 
that the Board of Trade has not been 
sufficiently energetic in using the powers 
Parliament has placed at its disposal. 
The Amendment implies that the Board 
of Trade has been sufficiently active, and 
expresses a benevolent wish that it may 
continue to act with due diligence in the 
matter. Therefore we are asked to say 
whether we think that the Department 
has done all that might have been done 
during the last ten years in the case of 
the Act of 1893, and during the last three 
years in the case of the Act of 1900. I 
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have listened with great attention to the | 


President of the Board of Trades 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


I do’ 
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not complain of the tone and spirit in 
which the right hon. Gentleman 
approached the question, and I feel 
perfectly certain there exists at the 
Board of Trade a genuine desire to put 
the powers of the Act in force and to 
reduce the number of accidents, which, 
as has been admitted, is deplorable, and 
which I would say, considering the 
progress that has been made, is not credit- 
alle to a country like ours. We cannot 
make any comparison with the United 
States. I entirely deprecate comparisons 
of that kind. The United States are not 
so careful of human life as it is our habit 
inthiscountrytobe. Whatdoes the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman amount to? 


' With respect to the question of accidents 


it is substantially this, that many acci- 
dents are not preventable. That might 
have been said ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ago. Every action Parliament bas 
taken has reduced the number of accidents, 
and we have every reason to believe that 
there are still a number of preventable 
accidents which the energetic carrying 


out of the powers Parliament has given 


would further reduce. Then the Presi- 


,dent of the Board of Trade says he has 


got power, and even a vote of money, to 
appoint two additional sub-inspectors and 
that he has not yet done so. I confess 
that I did not gather why these two sub- 
inspectors have not been appointed, except 
for the reason that only four of the rules 
have been put in force. But if there are 
only four rules in force now, the oppor- 
tunity would be an excellent one for 
endeavouring to ascertain at once by the 
examination of a number of yards whether 
these four rules are being properly. ob- 
served, and I cannot conceive that there 
would not be enough work for the two 
new inspectors. It would be better to 
deal with that branch of the subject before 
the remaining rules come into force. 
Further than that, sub-inspectors are able 
to do a kind of work which, I understa? 1, 
the chief inspectors cannot very well uo. 
The sub-inspectors must be practical 
railway men taken from the railway 
service, and therefore they will be con- 
versant with a number of matters which 
the chief inspectors do not know so well 
about. 

On the question of hours the plea 
of the President of the Board of 
Trade is substantially that considerable 
improvements have been effected, but 
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he admits that the improvements have 
been least in the case of the men employed 
in the moving of trains. These are 
the men who are concerned, not only 
with the safety of themselves, but of 
the public, and therefore I look upon 
that as a serious drawback. The real 
question for the House to consider is 
whether enough has beendone. I do not 
wish to underrate or ignore the difficulties 
of the Department and the necessity of 
carrying the Railway Commission with 
them, when cases are carried before the 
Commissioners. But I cannot say that 
as much has been achieved as might have 
been achieved, or that the Board of Trade 
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is entitled to receive that complete 
approval of their action which the adoption 
of the Amendment would give them. I 
do not think, however, that the Motion of 
my hon. friend ought to be regarded as 
hostile to the Board of Trade, I hope that 
my remarks will be received as having 
been offered rather with the desire to 
strengthen its hands in the performance 
of a duty which Parliament has laid 
upon it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 126; Noes, 
161. (Division List No. 75.) 


Abraham, William (Z?hondda) 
Allan, Sir William ((ateshead 
Allan, CharlesP. (Gloue. Stroud 
Asher, Alexander 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Barran, Rowland Hirst 
Barry, E. (Cork, S.) 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshtre) 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brand, Hon. Arthur G. 
Brigg, John 

Broauhurst, Heury 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Right Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ry burn 
Burns, John 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francix Allston 
Craig, Robert Hunter( Lanark 
Crean, Eugene 

Cremer, William Randal 
Cullinan, J. 

Davies, Alfred (Carmarthen) 
Delany, William 

Devlin, CharlesRamsay(Galwy 
Dewar, JohnA. (Inverness-shire 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duffy, William J. 

Duncan, J. Hastings 

Ellis, John Edward 

Evans, Sir F. H. (Maidstone) 
‘enwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith 

Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 

Flynn, James Christopher 

Fuller, J. M. F. 


Agg-Gardner, James Tynte 
Allhusen, Aug. Henry Eden 
Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Arkwright, John Stanhope 
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AYES. 


Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone, Kt. HnHerbertJohn 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grant, Corrie 

Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton 
Haldane, Kt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hammond, John 

Hardie, J. Keir (Merthyr Tyd 
Harrington, Timoth 

Hayden, John Patrick 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Hobhouse, C. E. H. (Bristl, 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Hope John Deans (Fife, West 
Hutchinson, Dr. CharlesFredk. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Joyce, Michael 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cornwall 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leigh, Sir Joseph 

Levy, Maurice 

Lough, Thomas 

Lundon, W. 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomag J. 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
MacVeagh, Jeremiah 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Markham, Arthur Basil 
Mitchell, Edw.( Fermanagh, N. 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Moss, Samuel 

Murphy, John 

Nannetti, Joseph P. 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O'Donnell John (Mayo, S.) 
O’Donnell, T. (Kerry, W.) 
O’Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
Partington, Oswald 
Paulton, James Mellor 


NOES. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 


Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Right Hon. John 


| Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt. HonSirH 
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Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 

Power, Patrick Josepa 

Rea, Russell 

Reddy, M. 

Robson, William Snowdon 

Roche, John 

Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rose, Charles Day 

Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Clevel nd 

S hwann, Charles E. 

Shackleton, David James 

Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B ) 

Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sinclair, John (Forfarshire) 

Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

Soares, Ernest J. 

Spencer, Kt. Hn.CR. (Northants 

Sullivan, Donal 

Taylor, Theodore C. (Radcliffe 

Tennant, Harold John 

Thomas,Sir A. (Glamorgan,E. 

Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 

Thomas, F. Freeman-( Hastings 

Thomson, F. W. (York, W. R.) 

Tomkinson, James 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 

Tully, Jasper 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay,T 

Wason. John Catheart (Orkney 

Weir, James Gallowa 

White, George (Norfolk) 

White, Luke (York, EZ. PR.) 

Whitley, J. H. (Halifar) 

Wilson, F.W. (Norfolk, Mid) 

Wilson, H. J. (York, W. R.) 

Wood, James 

Yoxall, James Henry 
TELLERS FOR THE AYES, 

Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
Bell. 


Bain, Colonel James Robert 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Man’r 
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Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds 
Balfour, Kenneth R. (Christch 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Bathurst,Hon. Allen benjamin 
Bignold, Arthur 

Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Butcher, John George dal 
Campbell, J. H. M( Dublin Univ 
Cavendish, V C W (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J A (Wore 
Chaplin, Kt. Hon. Heury 
Chapman, Edward 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Colomb, Sir John Chas. Ready 
Cook, Sir Frederick Lucas 
Corbett, A. Cameron (G/asg.) 
Craig,CharlesCurtis(A nirim,S. 
Cranborne, Lord 

Crossley, Sir Savile 
Davenport, William Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 

Dickson, Charles Scott 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield 
Dorington, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers 
Doxford, Sir Wm. Theodore 
Duke, Henry Edward 

Dyke, Rt.Hon.Sir William Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas 
Faber, Edmund B. (ants, W. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Fielden, Edward Brocklehurst 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
FitzGerald,SirRobert Penrose- 
Fitzroy, Hon. Edward Algernon 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, P. 8S. (Warwick, S.W. 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Gordon, Hon. J. E.(Elgind:Nrn. 


Adjournment 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Debate arising. 





{COMMONS} 


Gordon, J. (Londonderry, S.) | 


Gore,Hn GR.C.Oruisvy -\Salop 
Goschen, Hon. Geo. Joachim 
Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greville, Hon. Ronald 
Groves, James Grimble 
Guest, Hon. Ivor Churchill 
Hall, Edward Marshall 
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of the Louse. 


Palmer, Walter (Salisbury) 
Penn, John 

Percy, Earl 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


| Reid, James (Greenock) 


Renshaw, Sir Charles Bine 
Renwick, George 


| Ritchie, Rr. Hn. Chas. Thomson 


Hamilton, Rt Hn L4.G.(Midz | 


Hardy, Laurence (Kent, Ashfd 
Heath, Arthur H. (Hanley) 
Heath, James (Staffs., N.W.) 
Henderson, Sir Alexander 
Hothouse, Rt. HnH.(Soms’t, £. 
Hogg, Lindsay 

Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Hoult, Joseph 

Houston, Robert Paterson 
Howard, John( Kent Faversham 
Johnstone, Heywood 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W.(Salup 
Keswick, William 

Law, Andrew Bonar (Glasguw" 
Lawrence, Sir Joseph(Monm’th 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool. 
Lawson,JohnGrant( YorksN.R 
Lees, Sir Elliot (Birkenhead) 
Legge, Col. Hon. Heneage 
Leveson-Gower,Frederick,N.S 
Llewellyn, Evan Henry 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Bristol, 8. 
Lucas, Reginald J.( Portsmouth 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
Maconochie, A. W. 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 


M‘Iver,SirLewis(Edinburgh W 


M‘Killop, Jas. (Stirlingshire) 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Mitchell, William (Burnlev) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robt. Jas — (Shropshire) 


Morgan, DavidJ( Walthamstow 


Morrison, James Archibald 
Morton, Arthur H. Aylmer 
Mount, William Arthur 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 
Murray,Rt. HnAGraham(Bute 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath 


Roberts, Samuel (Sheffield) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walter 
Round, Rt. Hon. James 
Sadler, Col. Samuel Alexander 
Seely,Maj.J.E.B (/sleof Wight 
Seton-Karr, Sir Henry 


| Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew 
| Simeon, Sir Barrington 


| 


Smith,H C( North’mb. Tyneside 


| Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand) 





| Spear, John Ward 


Stanley, E. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes. ) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M’Taggart 
Stroyan, John 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Tall ot, Rt. Hn.J G.(Oxf'd Uni. 
‘Thornton, Perey M. 
Valentia, Viscount 
Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. H. 
Webb,Colonel William George 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. Lloyd 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-u.-Lyne) 
Whitmere, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset. 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, John (Glasgow) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H.( Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Rt Hn. E.R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Worsley-Taylor, Hy. Wilson 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wrightson, Sir Thomas 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Qu‘n, MajorW. H. 
Younger, William 
TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir Alexander Acland- 
Hood and Mr. Anstruther. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed to 


| the Standing Committee on Law, ete. 


And, it being after Midnight, and | 


objection being taken to further proceed- | 


ing, the debate stood adjourned. | 


Adjourned at a quarter after 


Twelve o'clock. 
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‘Title of Bill. 
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Brought in by 
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Progress. 





*Army Annual 


Berwickshire County Town 
Betting 


Bishopric of Bristol [H.L. ] 


*Borongh Funds 
*Contracts (India Ottice) 


*Land Registers (Scotland) 
[H.L.] 


*Naval Forces 


Shops (Early Closing) 


EKurl of Hardwicke 


Lord Duvey 


Lord Areh bishop of 
( ‘unterbury 








Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh 


Eurl of Selborne 


Lovd Avebury 





Read 1‘ 27th April (444) 
\ 


Read 24 


‘ i Se 
Committee, Re 28th April 
port (595 
Read 3 and woe 

passed 
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Aged Pensioners (No. 3) 
Architects (Registration) 


*Army Annual 
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Read 1° 24th April (432) 
Royal Assent 30th April (931) 
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*Borough Funds 


surgh Police (Scotland) 

Cheap Trains 

*County Councils (Bills in 
Parliament) 

*Education (Borrowing) 


Elementary Education 
(Amendment) 


Home Industries 


*Irish Land 


Licensing Law (Compensa- 
tion for Non-renewal) 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto 
(Wales) 


“London Education 


Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister 


Military Lands 

Out-door Relief (Pensioners) 

*Prevention of Corruption 
{H.L. | 

*Publie Offices (Dublin) 


Shipowners Negilence 


(Remedies) 


Trades Disputes (Arbitra- 
tion) 


Trade Marks 


Vagrant Children 


Brought in by 





Mr. Walter Long 


Mr. Asher 


Cuptain Norton 


Mr. Walter Long 


Mr, Walter Long 
stone 

Colonel Denny 

Mr. Wyndham 

Mr. Butcher 

Mr. Herbert Roberts 


Sir William Anson 


Sir Gilbert Parker 


Mr. Charles Allen 


Colonel Blundell 


Sir R Finlay 


Mr. Arthur Elliot 


Mr. Harry Samuel 


Mr. Nannetti 


Mr. Fletcher Moultoi 


Sir John Gorst 





Mr. Heywood John- 
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Consideration 30th April 
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(358) 


Consideration 27th April (591) 
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Read 1° 23rd April (228) 


Committee and Report 24th 
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Read 1° 23rd April (227) 


Second Reading 4th May 
(1206) (1285) 

Second Reading 5th May 
(1376) (1452) 

Read 2° 24th April (358) 


Second Reading (adjourned) 


Ist May (1133) 


Second Reading 28th April 


(663) (739) 


Second Reading 29th April 


(799) 


Read 2” Ist May (1074) 


| 


Xead 1° 6th May (1522) 


Committee } 30th April (1064) 


|Report 


- Read 2” 6th May (1583) 
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| 
| 
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Read 1° 4th May (1206) 


Read 1° 27th April (481) 
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4th - 
} Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and Amending Acts,-—Copy 23 April Two months 
| of Scheme under The Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and 
Amending Acts, for the Management of the Charity 
of Chew’s Foundation, in the parish of Dunstable, in 
\ the county of Bedford, founded by Deed of 16th 
ay September, 1724 (36 and 37 Vic., e. 87, s. 15}. 
ay Factory and Workshop Acts (Particulars of Piece Work 30 April 40 days 
, Wages) (Felt Hats)—Copy of Order, dated 22nd 
§ April, 1903, made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, applying, with modifications, the 
provisions of Section 116 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, to the making of Felt Hats and 
ed) repealing the existing Order of the 30th November, 
1897 [1 Baw. VIL, ¢. 22, s. 126 (3)]. 
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